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CURIOUS HISTORICAL TRACTS 


FROM TH E 


HARLEIAN MISCELLANY, 


The Lizz of King WILLIAM the Fixs r, firnamed CONQUEROR. 


deſcent from Rollo, riding through Falais, a 

town in Normandy, eſpied certain young per- 
ſons dancing near the way: and, as he ſtaid to view 
awhile the manner of their diſport, he fixed his eye 
eſpecially upon a certain damlel named Arlotte, of 
mean birth, a ſkinner's daughter, who there danced 
among the reſt. The frame and comely carriage of 
her body, the natural beauty and graces of her coun- 
tenance, the ſimplicity of her rural both behaviour 
and attire, pleaſed him ſo well, that the ſame night he 


R OBERT duke of Normandy, the ſixth in 


82 her to be brought to his lodging“; where 


e begat of her a ſon, who afterwards was named 
William. op | 

I will not defile my writing with memory of ſome 
laſcivious behaviour which ſhe is reported to have 
uſed, at ſuch time as the duke approached to embrace 
her. And doubtful it 1s, whether upon ſome ſpecial 
note of immodeſty in herſelf, or whether upon hate 
towards her ſon, the Engliſh afterwards adding an 


aſpiration to her name (according to the natural man- 


ner of their pronouncing) termed every unchaſte wo- 
man, Harlot. | | 

It is remembered by ſome, rather ſervile than fond 
in obſervations, who will either find or frame predic- 
tions for every great action or event: that his mother 


before the time of her 2 had a dream, that her 
bowels were extended over Normandy and England. 


* Some biftorians ſay, that Dome Robert took her to wife. AMaim. p- 97. 


Alſo, that, at the time of his birth, he fell from his 
mother's body to the ground; and there filled both 
his hands with ruſhes, which had been caſt thick upon 
the floor, and ſtrained them with a very ſtrait gripe. 
The wives laughed at large, and ſoon grew prodigal 
of idle talk. But the midwife ſomewhat more ſo- 
berly ſaid, that he ſhould not only hold well his own, 
but graſp ſomewhat from other men. | 

When he was about nine years of age, his father 
went upon devotion to Jeruſalem, and in his return 
died at the city of Nice. So William at that age ſuc- 
ceeded his father; having then very | generous and 
aſpiring ſpirits, both to reſiſt abroad, and to rule at 
home. He was committed to the government of two 
of his uncles; and the French king was intreated by 
his father to take upon him the protection, both of his 
perſon and ſtate. But his uncles pretended title to his 
dignity; by reaſon of his unlawful birth; the king of 
France alſo deſired much, and had often attempted to 
reduce Normandy to his abſolute ſubjeQion, as it was 
before the invaſion of the Normans. So as it may 
ſeem he was committed to theſe tutors, as a lam 
ſhould be committed to the tutelage of wolves. The 
only means of his preſervation conſiſted in a factious 
nobility, divided into ſo many parts, as there 'were 

arties : ſome contending for poſſeſſion of the young 
duke's erſon ; others, of his authority and power ; 


o 


all of them incompatible: to endure either equals, or 


2 | HARLEIAN MISCELLANY. 


elſe ſuperiors : all of them united againſt a common 


enemy ; alt divided among themfetves; 

Here it may be demanded, how he, being unlaw- 
fully born, could ſucceed his father in the duchy of 
Normandy, his father leaving two brothers born in 
lawful marriage, and much other legitimate kindred 
behind him? 8 . 

Will. Malmeſbury , and fome others have re- 

rted, that, albeit he was born out of marriage, yet 
Duke Robert, his father, did afterwards entertain his 
mother for lawful wife; which by the law of that 


and vehement ſpirit, rather ambitious than only de- 
firous of i r in no man's 


; ot a preremyg wits 
cauſe, an well.ſighted in his own; of a lively and 
preſent courage; neither out of ignorance, or raſh 
eſtimation of dangers, but out of a true judgment 
both of himſelf and of them. In peace, he was po- 


litio; in war, valiant, and very ſkilful, both to eſpy 


and to apprehend, and to follow his advantages ; this 
valour and ſkill, in military affairs, was always ſe- 


conded with good ſucceſs. He was continually ac- 


cuſtomed both to the weight and uſe of armour, from 
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country, agreeable in that point to the civil and ca- his very childhood. Oftentimes he looked death in. 
non laws, ſufficed to make the iſſue inheritable, al- the face with a brave contempt. He was never free 
though born before . from actions of arms; firſt upon neceſſity to defend 
And further, it was a general cuſtom at that time in himſelf, afterwards upon ambition to offend and diſ- 
France, that baſtards did ſucceed, even in dignities of turb the poſſeſſions of others. 
higheſt condition, no otherwiſe than children lawfullß In his firſt age, he was much inveſted with rebels 
begotten. Thierry, baſtard of Clovis, had for his in Normandy ; who often cofifpired both againſt his 
partage, with the lawful children of the ſame Clovis, life, and againſt his dignity and ſtate ; traducing him, - 2 
the kingdom of Auſtraſy, now called Lorrain. Si- as a baſtard, as a boy, as born of a baſe ignoble wo- = 
geſbert, baſtard of king Dagobert the Firſt, had his man, as altogether unworthy to be their prince. Of I 
art in the kingdom of France, with Clovis the theſe, ſome. he appeaſed and. reconciled. unto him; 
welfth, lawful fon to Dagobert. Loys and Carlo- others he prevented and diſperſed their power, before 
man, baſtards of king Loys le Begue, 1 after it was collected; others encountered in open field, 
the death of their father. So likewiſe, in England, before he had any hair upon his face; where he de- 
Alfride, baſtard ſon of Oſwine, ſucceeded his brother feated their forces in full battle, then took their 
Egfride. So Adelitane, the baſtard fon of Edward the ſtrong holds, and laſtly, chaced them out of his do- 
Elder, ſucceeded his father, before Edmund and El- minion. 
dred, his younger brothers, notwithſtanding they were And firſt, Roger Trefny, having gained exceeding 
lawfully begotten. So Edmund, ſirnamed the Martyr, great both favour and reputation by his ſervices aglinft 
baſtard ſon to king Edgar, ſucceeded him in the ſtate, the Saracens in Spain, made claim to the duchy of 
before Ethelbred his lawful iſſue. Afterward Harold, Normandy ; as one lawfully defcended from Rollo, 
firnamed Harefoot, baſtard to Canutus, ſucceeded him their firſt duke. And, albeit many others were be- 
in the kingdom, before Hardicanutus, his lawful fon, fore him in title, yet (ſaid he) if they will fit ſtill ; if 
The like cuſtom has been obſerved in Spain, in Por- they either through ſloth, which is ill, or through fear, 
tugal, and in divers other countries. And it is pro- which is worſe; will abandon the adventure, he alone 
bable, that this ufe was grounded upon often experi- would free the Normans from their infamous ſub- 
ence, that baſtards (as begotten in the higheſt heat and jection. He was followed by many, partly upon: 
ftrength of affection) have many times | been men of opinion of his right, but chiefly of his valour. But, 
excellent proof, both in courage and underſtanding. when he brought his cauſe to the arbitrement of arms, 
This was verified in Hercules, Alexander the Great, he was overthrown in a ſtrong battle, wherein his 
Romulus, Timotheus, Brutus, Themiſtocles, Arthur; claim and his life determined together. 
in Homer, Demoſthenes, Bion, Bartholus, Gratian, After this, William, earl of Arques, baſe ſon to 
Peter Lombard, Peter Comeſtor, John Andreas, and Richard the Second, and uncle to duke William, 
divers of moſt flouriſhing name; among whom our upon the ſame pretence declared himſelf againſt his 
Conqueror may worthily be ranged. nephew. And, albeit the Normans were heavy to ſtir 
And yet, in the third race of the kings of France, in his favour, yet he fo wrought with the French 
a law was made, that baſtards ſhould not inherit the King, by. aſſuring him great matters in Normandy, . 
crown of the realm. This cuſtom was Htikewife ba- that, with a mighty army of his own people, he went 
niſhed out of England, and other countries of Europe. in perſon to place him in poſſeffion of that duchy. 
Notwithſtanding, in France and Portugal, other baſ- The way, which the king took, led him to a large 
tards of great houſes were ſtill advowed. valley, ſandy and full of ſhort buſhes and ſhrubs, . 
The exerciſes of this duke, from his very youth, trobleſome for horſemen either to fight or to march. 
were ingenious, manly, decent, and ſuch as tended On either ſide were riſing hills, very thick ſet with 
to activity and valour ; he was of a working mind wood: Here the army entered with ſmall adviſe- 


la which caſe, we may well apply the ſaying of Seneca: Conqueror obtained the crown of England, he often ſigned his. 

Societas noftra lapidieæ formeationt fimulima of ; que caſura, niſi in grants with this ſubſcription, William Baſtarde z thinking it no. 

vice 1 hoc ipſo 1 3 piſt. 97. | abaſement either to his fate or reputation. | | 
+ Lib. iii. in princ. Ingulph. lib. vi. cap. 19. e Of Toi 109oiTs mock u @ptivore: Eurip. 
1 Let that be as it will, I cannot but obſerve, that, after the in-Androm, Y {8ivores p 
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THE LITE OF KING WILLIAM f. 


ment, either for clearing the paſſage, or for the ſafe 
of their carriages. ys he Ra conlilted « iefly of 
battle-axes and pikes. In the right wing were many 

lmans N the French. oy the left were many 
of Anjou and Poictou. After theſe followed the bag- 
gage, with an infinite number of ſcullions, carters, 
and other baſe drudges attending upon it. Next 
came the French king with the main battle, conſiſt- 
ing, for the moſt part, of valiant and worthy gentle- 
men, bravely mounted. The lances and men at arms 
cloſed the rereward. | 

When they were well entered this valley, the 
Normans did lively charge upon them in head; the 
delivered alſo their deadly ſhot from the hills on bo 
ſides, as thick as hail. Notwithſtanding the van- 
guard, caſting themſelves into a pointed battle in form 
of a wedge, with plain force of hand made themſelves 
way, and, marching in firm and cloſe order through 
the thickeſt of their enemies, gained (albeit not with 
ont great Joſs) the top of a hill, and there preſently 
incamped themſelves. The like fortune happily might 
the reſidue have had, if they had followed with the 
Aike order and courage. But, failing herein, the right 
wing was hewed in pieces, and the left wing was broken 
and . upon the carriages; where, overbearing and 
treading down one another, they received almoſt as much 
hurt from themſelves, as they did from their enemies. 
The main battle and rereward, advancing forward to 
reſcue the carriage, were firſt miſerably overwhelmed 
with a ſtorm of arrows from the hill on both ſides ; and 
the gallant horſes, once galled with that ſhot, would no 


more obey or endure their riders; but flinging out, 


either overthew or diſordered all in their way. And, the 
more to increaſe the miſery of that day, the duſt and 
light ſand which was raiſed, partly by the feet of 
Horſes and men, and partly by violence of the wind, 
which then blew full in the faces of the French, in- 


volved them all as in a thick and dark cloud, which 


deprived them of all foreſight and direction in go- 
verning their affairs. The valiant was nothing diſ- 
cerned from the coward ; no difference could be ſet 
between contrivance and chance; all laboured in one 
common calamity, and every one increaſed the fear 
of his fellow. | 

The Normans having well ſpent their ſhot, and 
Fer ins the French in this ſort both diſordered and 
liſmayed, came down from the hills, where they 
hovered before, and falling to the cloſe ſtroke of 
battle-ax and ſword, moſt cruelly raged in the blood 
of their enemies. By whom, if any ſpark of valour 
was ſhewn, being at ſo great diſadvantage, it was to 
no purpoſe, it was altogether loſt; it was ſo far from 
relieving others, that it was not ſufficient to defend 
themſelves. And, doubtleſs, nothing ſo much fa- 
voured the ſtate of the French that day, as that the 
number of the Normans ſufficed not to incloſe them 
behind. For then they had been intrapped as deer 
in a toil; then not one of them could have eſcaped. 


* And was commanded by Odo, _— to the king of France J 
. 


not to be 


= id 


But, the entrance of the valley remaining open, many 


fled back to the plain ground, tumbling together in 
ſuch headlong haſte, that, if the Normans had Mar 


Put upon them the chace, it is certain that they had 


een extremely defeated.” But the duke gave over the 
execution upon good advice. For, knowing himſelf 
of force utterly to yanquiſh the French, he 
eſſayed. rather by fair Ea), to purchaſe their 
friendſhip. | 
Here the French king aſſembled his broken com- 
panies, and incamped them for that night ſo well as 
e could, The joy of their preſent 4 e expelled 


for the time all other reſpects. But, after a little 


breathing, their remembrance began to run upon the 
loſs of their carriages; whereby they had loſt all 
means to refreſh themſelves. Of their van-guard 
they made a forlorn reckoning, and the like did the 
van-guard of them. Many were wounded, all wea- 
ried, and the Normans gave notice by ſounding out 
their inſtruments of war, that they were at hand on 
every ſide. The rudeſt of the ſoldiers did boldly up- 
braid this misfortune to the king ; one aſked him, 


Where his van-guard was? Where his wings* Where 


cre the reſidue of his battle and rereward ? Others 
called for the carriages, to preſerve thoſe in life who 
had not been flain. Others demanded, If he had 
any more mouſe-traps to lead them into? But moſt 
ſat heavy and penſive, ſcarce accounting themſelves 
among the living. The king ſwallowed down all 


With a ſad ſilence ; ſometimes he difſembled as though 


he had not heard ; ſometimes he would fairly anſwer, 
Good words, good ſoldiers, have patience a while, and all 


will be well ; which was indeed a truer word than he 


thought it poſſible to be when he ſpoke it. 

In this extremity the king aſſembled the chief of his 
commanders, to adviſe with them what was beſt to be 
done. It was generally concluded, that in ſtaying 
their caſe was deſperate, and dangerous it was to ſtir. 
But here lay the queſtion, Whether it was leaſt dan- 
er to remove together, or every man to ſhift for 
himſelf? Whilſt this point was in debating, whilſt 
they expected every minute to be aflailed, whilſt no 


man ſaw any thing but death and deſpair ; behold, 


a meſſenger came from the duke, not to offer, but 
deſire peace; and to crave protection of the French 
king, according to the truſt which Robert, the duke's 
father, repoſed in him. There needed not man 

words to perſuade. Peace was ſigned, protection 
aſſured, in a more ample manner than it was required. 
Then the meſſenger with many good words appeaſed 
the king's heavineſs, telling ham, that his vanguard 
was ſafe, his carriages not touched, and that he ſhould 
be furniſhed with horſes, both for burthen and draught, 
inſtead of thoſe that had been {lain. "Theſe words, as 
a ſweet inchantment, raviſhed the French king with 
ſudden joy. But, when they came to gather up their 


- baggage, a ſpectacle both lamentable and loathſome 


was preſented unto them. The valley covered, and 


In 


at Falais. 


4 | 
in ſome places heaped with dead bodies of men and 


horſes ; many, not once touched with any weapon, 
lay trod to death, or elſe ſtifled with duſt and ſand ; 
many, grievouſly wounded, retained ſome remainder 
of lite, 


many, not mortally hurt, were ſo overlaid with the 
flain, that they were unable to free themſelves ; to- 
wards whom it is memorable, what manly both pity 
and help the Normans did afford. And ſo the French 
king, more by courteſy of his enemies, than either by 
courage or Hiferetion of his own, returned in reaſon- 
able ſtate to Paris. | 

Upon theſe events of open hoſtility, Guy, earl of 
Bourgogne, who had taken to wife Alice®, daughter 
to Duke Richard II. and aunt to Duke William, 
conſpired with Nigellus, preſident of Conſtantine, 
Ranulph, viſcount of Bayonne, Beaumont, and divers 
others, fuddenly to ſurpriſe the duke, and ſlay him in 
the night. A certain fool, nothing regarded for his 
want of wit, obſerving their preparations, ſecretly got 
away, and, in the dead of the night, came to Valogne, 
where the duke then lay, no leſs ſlenderly guarded 
with men, than the place itfelf was flight for de- 
fence. Here he continued- rapping at the gate, and 
crying out until it was opened, and he brought to the 
preſence of the duke ; to whom he declared the con- 
fpiracy, with circumſtances of ſuch moment, that the 
duke forthwith took his horſe, and poſted alone to- 
wards Falais, a ſpecial place for ſtrength of defence. 
Preſently after his departure, the conſpirators came to 
Valogne ; they beſet the houſe, they enter by force, 
they ſearch every corner for the duke, and finding 
that the game was ſtarted and on foot, in hot haſte 
they purſued the chace. 


About break of day, the duke's horſe tired, and he 


was ignorant of his right way. He was then at a 
little village, catled Rie, where the chief gentleman 
of the place was ſtanding at his door, ready to go 
abroad. Of him the duke enquired the next way to 
Falais. The gentleman knew the duke, and with all 
duty and reſpec deſired to know the cauſe of his both 
ſolitary and untimely riding, The duke would wil- 
lingly have paſſed unknown, but, perceiving himſelf 
to be diſcovered, declared to him the whole adventure. 
Hereupon the gentleman furniſhed him with a freſh 
horſe, and fent with him two of his fons to conduct 
him the direct way to Falais. 

No ſooner were they out of ſight, but the conſpi- 
rators came, and enquired of the ſame gentleman 
(who ſtill remained at his door) whether he ſaw not 
the duke that morning; as if, forſooth, they were 
come to attend him. he gentleman anſwered, that 
he was gone a little before, and therewith offered 
the m his company to overtake him. But he led them 
about another way, until the duke was fafely alighted 
And thus, the more we conſider theſe and 
the like paſſages of affairs, the lefs we ſhall admire 


* Or rather ſon of Alice. ; 


1 Suppoling that there could be no remedy againſt their dan« 


\ 


which they expreſſed with cries and groans ; | 
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either the wiſdom, or induſtry, or any other ſufff- 


ciency of man. In actions of weight, It is good to 
employ our beſt endeavours ; but, when all is done, 
he danceth well to whom Fortune doth pipe. 
When the conſpirators underſtood that their princi- 
al purpoſe was diſappointed, they F made themſelves 
fo powerſul in arms, that the duke was forced to 
crave aid of the king of France, who not long before 
was his greateſt enemy. The king, preferring to his 
remembrance the late honourable dealing of the duke, 
came in perſon unto him, by whoſe countenance and 
aid the duke overthrew his enemies in a full battle in 
the vale of Dunes; albeit, not without great diffi- 
culty, and bold adventure of his own {8217 Guy de 
Bourgogne eſcaped by flight, and defended himſelf in 
certain caſtles which he had fortified in Normand 
for his retreat ; but in the end he ſurrendered bot 
himſelf and them to the duke's diſcretion. The duke 


not only pardoned him, but honoured him with a 


liberal penſion ; which he did afterwards both with. 
valiant and loyal ſervice requite. 

Not long after, the French king had wars againſt 
Jeoffrey Martell, and Duke William went with a fair 
company of foldiers to his aid. In this fervice he fo 
well acquitted himſelf, both in judgment and in hand, 
that the French king was chiefly directed by him; 
only blaming him for too careleſs caſting himſelf into. 
the mouth of. dangers ; imputing that to oſtentation, 
which was but the heat of his courage and age. Often- 
times he would range from the main battle, with ve 
few in his company; either to make diſcoveries, or to 
encounter ſuch enemies as could not be found with 
vf troops. Once he withdrew himfelf only with 

our, and was met with by fifteen of the enemies. 
The moſt forward of them he ſtruck from his horſe, 
and broke his thigh with the fall. The reſidue he 
chaced four miles ; and, moſt of them heing hurt, 
took ſeven priſoners. Hereupon Jeoffrey Martell then 
ſaid of him, that he was at that time the beſt ſoldier, 
and was like to prove the beſt commander in the 
world. 

And, as he was both favourable and faithful towards 
them who fairly yielded, fo, againſt ſuch as either 
obſtinately or Cornfully carried themſelves, he was 
extremely fevere, or rather cruel. When he beſieged 
Alengon, which the duke of Anjou had taken from 
him, the defendants would often cry from the walls, 
La fel, La pel; reproaching him thereby with the 
birth of his mother. This bafe infolence, as it in- 
famed both his deſire and courage to atchieve the 
enterprize, ſo did it his fury, to deal ſharply with 
them, when they were ſubdued ; by cutting off their 
hands and feet, and by other ſeverities which were 
not uſual. 

Beſides theſe, ſome others of his own blood pro- 
voked Ingelrame, earl of Ponthieu, to move againſt 
him in arms; but the duke received him with ſo re- 


ger, but 
duke 


0 by running into greater danger, declared openly againſt 
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: fofute valour, that the earl was ſlain in the field, and 
they well chaſtiſed who drew him into the enterprize. 


The Bretagners did often feel the force of his victo- 
rious arms. He had many conflicts with Jeoffrey 
Martell, earl of Anjou, confederate with the princes 
of Bretagne, Aquitain, and Tours ; a man equal unto 


him both in power and in ſkill to command, but, in 


fortune and in force of arms, much inferior. Many 
excellent atchievements were performed between 
them; inſomuch as their hoſtility ſeemed only to be 
an emulation in honour. Once the duke fell into an 
ambuſcade addreſſed for him by the earl of Anjou; 
wherewith he was ſo ſuddenly ſurprized, that he was 


almoſt in the midſt of the danger, before he thought 


any danger near him. An exceeding great both ter- 
ror and confuſion feized upon his ſoldiers ; becauſe, 
the more ſudden and uncertain a peril is, the greater 


io it always eſteemed. Many of his braveſt men were 


flain ; the reſidue fo diſordered, or at leaſt ſhaken, 
as they began to think more of their particular eſcape, 
than of the common either ſafety or glory. 

When they were thus upon the point to diſband, 
the duke, rather with rage than courage, cried unto 
them: If you love me nat, ſoldiers, yet, for ſhame, follow 
me; for ſhame, fland by me; for ſhame, let nat any of 
your friends hear the report, that you ran from me, and 
left me fighting. With that he threw himſelf into the 
thickeſt throng of his enemies, and denounced thoſe 
either traitors or cowards who would (not follow. 
This example breathed ſuch brave life into his ſoldiers, 
that they rallied their looſe ranks, and in cloſe order 
feconded him with a refolute charge ; encouraging 
one another, that it was ſhameſul indeed not to fight 


for him, who ſo manfully did fight with them. The 


duke, brandiſhing his ſword like a thunderbolt, dung 
down his enemies on every fide ; made at Earl Mar- 
tell, in the midſt of his battalion, ſtruck him down, 
clove his helmet, and cut away one of his ears. This 


fo diverted the Anjouans to the reſcue of their earl, 


that they let the other part of their victoty go. The 
earl they recovered again to horſe, and fo left the 
duke maſter of the field. Verily, it is almoſt impoſ- 
ſible that a commander of ſuch courage ſhould have 
either faint or falfe-hearted ſoldiers “. 

Now it happened, not long before, that Foulke, 
earl of Anjou, having drawn Herbert, earl of Maine, 


under fair pretences, to Xaintonge, caſt him in pri- 


fon ; from whence he could not be releafed, until he 
had yielded to certain conditions, both diſhonourable 


-and diſadvantageous unto him. Hugh ſucceeded Her- 


bert; from whom Jeoffrey Martell, earl of Anjou, 


took the city of Maine, and made himfelf lord of all 


of the country. Hugh, having loſt his dominion, left 
both his title and his quarrel to his ſon Herbert; 
who, having no iſſue, appointed Duke William to be 
his heir. Hereupon the duke invaded Maine, and, 
in a ſhort time, { /bdued the whole country, and built 
two fortifications for aſſurance thereof; having firſt 


Tanti eſt exercitus quanti imperator. Flor, ii. cap. 18. 


ſent word to the earl of Anjou, upon what day the 
work ſhould begin. The earl uſed all diligence and 
means to impeach the buildings ; but he not only 
failed of that purpoſe, but further loſt the county of 
Medune. | 

Again, Henry, king of France, did many other 


times, with great 7 4 invade his country; 


ſometimes with purpoſe to win upon him, and ſome-. 
times to keep him from winning upon others. Upon 
a time the Ling led his troops over the Foord of 
Dine; and when half his army had paſſed, the qc ther 
half, by reaſon of the riſing of the fea, was compelled 
to ſtay. The duke, apprehending the advantage, 
came upon them with a furious charge, being now 
divided from the chief of the army ; and either flew 
them, or took them priſoners, in the plain view of 
their king. After this they concluded a peace, where- 
of the conditions were, That the duke ſhould rcleafe 
ſuch priſoners as he had taken ; and that he ſhould 
retain whatſoever he had won, or afterwards ſhould 
win from the earl of Anjou. And yet the king did 
again enterprize upon him, with greater forces than 
at any time before : but the duke entertained his armies 
with ſo good order and valour, that the king gained 
nothing but loſs and diſhonour : and, the greater his 
defire was of victory and revenge, the more foul did 
his foils and failings appear ; which ſo brake both his 
courage and heart, that, with grief thereof, as it was 
conceived, he ended his life. And thus, during all the 

time that he was only duke of Normandy, he was never 
free from action of arms: in all his actions of arms, 

he was carried with a moſt rare and perpetual felicity. 

As he grew in years, ſo did he in thickneſs and 
fatneſs of body ; but ſo, as it made him neither un- 
ſeemly, nor unſerviceable for the wars; and never 
much exceeding the meaſure of a comely corpulency. 
He was moſt decent, and therewith terrible in arms. 
He was ſtately and majeſtical in his geſture ; of a good 
ſtature, but in ſtrength admirable ; infomacch as no 
man was able to draw his bow, which he would bend 
ſitting upon his horfe, ſtretching out the ſtring with 
his foot. His countenance was warlike and manly, 
as his friends might term it; but, as his enemies ſaid, 
truculent and fierce. He would often ſwear, By Gods 
refurreftiom, and his brightneſs ; which he commonly 
pronounced with ſo furious a face, that he ſtruck a 
terror into thoſe that were preſent. His head was 
bald ; his beard always ſhaven ; which faſhion, being 
firſt taken up by him, was then followed by all tle 
Normans. He was of a firm and ſtrong conſtitution 
for his health; ſo as he never was attacked with ſick- 
nefs, but that-which was the fummons of his death ; 
and in his age feemed little to feel the heavy weight 
and burden of years: 

In his firft age, he was of a mild and gemle diſpo- 
ſition ; courteous, bountiful, familiar in converſation, 
a profeſſed enemy to all vices. But, as in fortune, 
as in years, ſo changed he in his behaviour t; partly 


+ Aſſidue dimicantibus difficile eſt morum cuſtodire menſu- 
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ram. Coftod, I. Var. Epiſt. ix. 
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by his continually following the wars, whereby he 
was much fleſhed in blood, and partly by the incon- 
ſtant nature of the people over whom he ruled ; who, 
by often rebellions, did not only exaſperate him to 
ſome ſeverity, but even conſtrained to hold them in 
with a more ſtiff arm®. So he did wring from his 
ſubjects very much ſubſtance, very much blood; not 
for that he was by nature cither covetous, or cruel, 
but for that his affairs could not otherwiſe be ma- 
naged f. His great affairs could not be managed 
without great expence, which drew a neceſſity of 
charge upon the people : neither could the often re- 
bellions of his ſubjects be repreſſed, or reſtrained, by 
any mild and moderate means 1. And generally, as, 
in all ſtates and governments, ſevere diſcipline hath 
always been a true faithful mother of virtue and va- 
lour ; ſo in particular of his Normans he learned by 


experience, and oftentimes declared this judgment: 


That, if they were held in a bridle, they were moſt 
valiant, and almoſt invincible ; excelling all men 
both in courage, and in ſtrength, and in honourable 
deſire to vanquiſh their enemies. But, if their reins 
were laid looſe upon their necks, they were apt to 
run into licentiouſneſs and miſchief ; ready to con- 
ſume either themſelves by riot and ſloth, or one ano- 
ther by ſedition ; prone to innovation and change ; as 
heavily moved to undertake dangers, ſo not to be 
waſted upon occaſion 17 

He took to wife Matilda, daughter to Baldwin, 
earl of Flanders; a man, for his wiſdom, and power, 
both reverenced, and feared, even of kings; but, 
becauſe ſhe was his couſin-german, he was, for his 
marriage, excommunicated by his own uncle, Mau- 
7 rchbiſhop of Roan. Hereupon he ſued to pope 

ictor, and obtained of him a diſpenſation : and after- 
wards ſo wrought, that, by a provincial council, his 
uncle, Mauger, was deprived of his dignity. But, 
by this means, both he. and his iſſue were firmly 


locked in obedience to the ſee of Rome ; for that, 


upon the authority of that place, the validity of his 
marriage, and conſequently the legitimation of his 
iſſue, ſeemed to depend. | | 
When he- was about fifty years of age, Edward, 
king of England, ended his life. This Edward was 
ſon to Ethelred, king of England, by Emma, ſiſter 
to Richard, the ſecond duke of Normandy, who was 
grandfather to Duke William ; fo as King Edward 
and Duke William were couſins- german once re- 
moved. 
At ſuch time as Ethelred was firſt overcharged with 
wars by the Danes, he ſent his wife Emma, with two 
ſons which the had born unto him, Alfred and Ed- 
ward, into Normandy, to her brother ; where they 
were entertained with all honourable uſage for many 
years. Afterward, giving place to the malice of his 
fortune, he pailed aiſo into Normandy, and left his 


* Regum clementia, non in ipſorum modo, fed in illprum 
guum parent ingeniis ſita eſt, Curt. lib. viii. 
+ Ati & xęnhd run, x1 rev TETWY i yartolas Toy deovtur 
1 


whole ſtate in the poſſeſſion and power of Swanus, 
king of Denmark. But, after the death of Swanus, 
partly by the aid of the Normans, and partly by fa- 
vour of his own people, he recovered his kingdom, 
and left the ſame to his eldeſt fon, Ednaund, who, 
either for the tough temper of his courage and ſtrength, 
or for that he almoſt always lived in arms, was fir- 
named Ironſides. ; 

Hereupon Canutus, the ſon of Swanus, made ſharp 
war, firlt againſt Ethelred, then againſt Edmund ; 
and finally, after many varieties of adventure, but 
chiefly. by the favour of the clergy of England (be- 
cauſe they had ſworn allegiance to his father) fpread 
the wings of his victory over the whole kingdom. He 
expelled out of the realm, Edwin and Edward, the 
two ſons of King Edmund, of whom Edwin married 
the king's daughter of Hungary, but died without 
iſſue; Edward was advanced to the marriage of Aga- 
tha, daughter to the emperor Henry, and by her had 
iſſue two ſons, Edmund and Edgar, and ſo many 
daughters, Margaret and Chriſtine. The ſame Ca- 
nutus took Emma to wife, who bad been wife to 
King Ethelred; by whom he had a ſon, named Har- 
dicanutus. | 

After the death of Canutus, Alfred, the ſon of 
Ethelred, came out of Normandy, and with fifty fail 
landed at Sandwich, with — to attempt the re- 
covery of his father's kingdom : in which enterprize 
he received not only encouragement, but good aſſiſt- 
ance, from many of the Engliſh nobility. But by 


.Earl Goodwin he was abuſed and taken, his company 


ſlain, his eyes put out, and then ſent to the Iſle of 
Ely, where, in a ſhort time, he ended his life. Ed- 
ward alſo arrived at Hampton with forty ſhips ; but, 
finding the country ſo far from receiving, as they 
were ready to reſiſt him, he returned into Normandy, 
and attended the further favour of time. So after 
Canutus, ſucceeded, in England, firit Harold, ſir- 
named Harefoot, baſtard ſon to Canutus ; and after 
him Hardicanutus, fon to Canutus, by Emma, mo- 
ther alſo to King Edward. 

Hardicanutus being dead, the nobility of the realm 
ſent into Normandy for Edward to be their king ; 
whereto alſo he was appointed, as ſome have written, 
by Hardicanutus. But, becauſe Alfred his brother, 
upon the like invitation, had been traiteroufly taken 
and {lain before, William, at that time duke of Nor- 
mandy, would not permit him to depart, until he had 
received, for pledges of his ſafety, Woolnoth, ſon to 
Earl Goodwin, and Hacon, ſon to Swain, Earl Good- 
win's eldeſt ſon. Upon this aſſurance he was fur- 
niſhed by the duke, his couſin, with all means fit both 
for his enterprize and eſtate. And ſo he paſſed the 


ſeas, arrived in England, and with general joy was 


received for king. He took to wife, Edith, the 


daughter of Earl Goodwin; but, whether upon a 


Opus ſunt opes, & ſine ĩis nihil ſiet quod opus. Demoſt. Olynth. i. 
t Crudelem medicum 3 4 facit. Pie MEN? 
Principis eſt virtus maxima naſſe ſuos. Martial. 
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vow of chaſtity, or whether upon impotency of na- 
tire, or whether upon hatred to her father, or whe- 
ther upon fuſpicion againſt herſelf, for all theſe cauſes 
are alledged by ſeveral writers of thoſe times, he for- 
bore all private familiarity with her. 

When he was well locked into the chair of ſtate, 
Duke William came out of Normandy to ſee him, 
to ſhew his magnificence to the Englith people ; to 
ſhew to the Engliſh, both that he loved their king, 
and that he was of power to relieve him, in caſe his 
neceſſities ſhould ſo require. Here, beſides honour- 

ſides many rich gifts, both to 
himſelf, and to his followers, the king having neither 
hope, nor deſire of iſſue, promiſed him, in regard of 
his great favours and deſerts, that he ſhould be his 
next ſucceſſor in the kingdom. And, for further 
aſſurance thereof, ſent him alſo the like meſſage into 
Normandy, by Robert archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
After this, Harold, ſon to Earl Goodwin, paſſed 
the ſeas into Normandy, to deal for the diſcharge of 
his brother Woolnoth, and Hacon, his nephew, who 
had been delivered for hoſtages to the duke *. In his 
paſſage he was much toſſed with troubleſome weather, 


and, in the end, was caſt upon the coaſt of Ponthiev, 


and there taken by the earl, and committed to priſon f. 
But, at the requeſt of the duke of Normandy, Ha- 
rold was releated with honourable reſpect, and by 
the earl himſelf accompanied to the duke, who enter- 
tained him with great magnificence at Roan. The 
duke was then going in arms againſt the Bretagners ; 
in which journey Harold did accompany him, and 
ſhewed, himſelf a man, neither raſh in n. 
nor feãrful in performing any ſervices of the field. 
Aſter a proſperous return, the duke declared to Ha- 
rold the promiſes of King Edward concerning the 
duke's ſucce ſſion to this crown. Harold did avow the 
ſame to be true; and promiſed to afford thereto the 
beſt furtherance that he could. Hereupon the duke 
aſſembled a council at Bonneville, where Harold did 
ſwear fidelity $_unto him; and promifed likewiſe, by 


oath, that, after the death of King Edward, he would. 


keep the realm of England to the uſe of the duke; 
that he would deliver unto him the caſtle of Dover, 
and certain other pieces of defence, . furniſhed at his 


* This voyage was much again? the liking of King Edward, 
who, either by conjecture, as a od politician, or, as ſome will 
have it, by divination, foretold him,“ That his journey would 
« be fatal to himſelf, and unproſperous to the whole realm.” 

+ According to the barbarous cuſtom of - thoſe days on that 
coaſt, which made every ſtranger a priſoner, till he could be 
ranſomed, that put, or were driven, into their ports. 

+ Acknowledging William, duke of Normandy, to be the 
heir to the crown of England, after. the death of Edward the 
Confeſlor. ' | 

| Fidelity, as in the laſt note. ; 

Being in poſſeſſion of the military force of. the-nation, and 
ey ja. on the bear of the people, to whom his martial condatt 
ha 


rendered him very amiable ; in which he was confirmed, not 
only by his noble birth, which was extracted from the firſt nobi-. 
lity, but ſtrengthened by his marriage with Edgitha, the filter of 
the earl of Cheſter, and Morcard, governor of Northumberland. 
2 Simon Dunelm, and Brompton tell us, that Harold leſſened 


own charge. Hereupon the duke promiſed unto him 
his daughter in marriage, and with her half the realm 
of England in the name of her dower. He alſo de- 
livered to him his nephew Hacon; but kept his bro- 
ther, Woolnoth, as an hoſtage, for performance of 
that which Harold had ſworn |. | 


In a ſhort time after King Edward died, and Ha- 


rold $, being general commander of the forces of the 
realm, ſeized upon the ſovereignty, and, without 


any accuſtomed ſolemnities, ſet the crown upon his 
own head. The people were nothing curious to exa- 


mine titles ; but, as men broken with long bondage, 
did eafily entertain the firſt pretender. 
Harold they were inclinable enough, as well upon 
opinion of h 


ervants and ſoldiers ; generally by uſing juſtice with 


clemency and courteſy towards all **. About this 
time a blazing ſtar . and continued the ſpace 


of feven days; which is commonly taken to portend 


alteration in ſtates ff. Of this comet a certain poet, 
alluding to the baldneſs' of the Norman, wrote theſe. 


verſes: 


Czfariem, Cæſar, tibi fi natura negavit, . 
Hanc, Willielme, tibi ſtella comata dedit. 


Duke William ſent divers ambaſſadors to Harold 3 


firſt r, to demand performance of his oath; after- 
wards to move him to ſome moderate agreement 1 
But ambition, a reaſonleſs and reſtleſs humour, made 
him obſtinate againſt all offers or inducements $$ of 
peace. So both parties prepared to buckle in arms; 
equal both in courage and in ambitious deſires, equal 
in confidence of their fortune; but Harold was the 


more adventurous, William the more adviſed man: 


Harold was more ſtrong in ſoldiers, William in allies 
and friends. | 


Harold was ſeated in poſſeſſion, which, in caſe of 


a kingdom, is oftentimes with facility attained, but 
retained hardly : William pretended the donation of 


King Edward , and that he was near unto him in 


blood by the mother's ſide. 


the taxes, and cauſed juſtice to be on r adminiftered: and 
from time to time inſinuated, that he intended to reſign the 
crown to Edgar Atheling, when of age; and, in the mean time, 


created him earl of Oxford, and ſeemed, by his particular care 


of his education, to qualify him for regal authority. Again, 
ſome authors ſay, that he claimed the crown, on a donation of 
King Edward, and was crowned, the day after the king's death, 
by Aldred, archbiſhop of York. 
tt Heu vani monitus, fruſtraque morantia Parcas 
Prodigia. Lucan. 
tt On the tenth day after the death of King Edward. 
And finally, to declare war againſt him, if he would not 
agree upon his terms. Po 
Ut nemo docet fraudis & ſcelerum vias, 
Regnum docebit. Senec. Othyeſt. 
* Firſt, in France, which he alledged was afterwards con- 
firmed by Edward in England, and by the Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, Ear] Goodwin, and Earl Siwarde. 


7 


nd yet to 
is proweſs, as for that he endeavoured to 


win their favour, partly by abating their grievous 
e and partly by increaſing the 9 of his 


Now, 


Now, there wanted not precedents*, both ancient 
and of later times, that free kingdoms, and princi- 
2 not ſettled by cuſtom in ſucceſſion of blood, 

ave been tranſ} orted, even to ſtrangers, by way of 
gift. Attalus, Ling of Pergamus, did Senne the 
people of Rome his heir; by force whereof they 
made his kingdom a part of their empire. Nico- 
medes, king of Bithynia, made the people of Rome 
likewiſe his heir f; whereupon his kingdom was re- 
duced to the form of a province. So Alexarder, king 
of Egypt T, gave Alexandria and the kingdom of 
Egypt; and ſo Ptolemy gave the kingdom of Cyrene 
to the ſame people of Rome ||. Praſutagus, one of 
the kings of Great Britain, gave the kingdom of 
the Iceni to Cæſar Nero, and to his daughters. 
Yea, in the imperial ſtate of Rome, Auguſtus deſigned 
Tiberius to be his ſucceſſor; and, by like appoint- 
ment, Nero became ſucceſſor to Claudius; Trajan to 
Nerva; Antoninus Pius to Adrian; and Antoninus 
the Philoſopher to another Antoninus. When the 
emperor Galba did openly appoint Piſo for his ſuc- 
ceflor, he declared ** to the people, that the ſame 
cuſtom had been obſerved by moſt approved and an- 
cient princes. Jugurtha, being adopted by Micipſa, 
ſucceeded him in the kingdom of Numidia ; and that 
by the judgment, as well of Micipſa himſelf, as of 
the ſenate and people of Rome tt. 

The holy 44 hiffories report, that Solomon gave 
twenty cities to Hiram, king of Tyre; and, if the 
argument be good from the part to the whole, he 
might in like fort have diſpoſed of all his kingdom. 
Who hath not heard of the donation falſly attributed 
to Conſtantine the Great, being in truth the donation 
of Lewis, ſirnamed the Pious ; whereby he gave to 
Pope Paſchal the city of Rome, and a large territory 
adjoining unto it ; the inſtrument of which gift Vo- 
laterrane doth recite |||? So the Lady Matilda, daugh- 
ter to Roger the moſt famous prince of Sicily, and 
wife to King Conrade, ſon to Henry the Fourth, em- 
peror, gave the marquiſate of Apulia to the biſhop 
of Rome FF; which when the Emperor Otho the 


Fourth retuſed to deliver, he was for that cauſe ex- 


communicated by the pope. In like ſort the country 
of Dauphine was given by Prince Umbert to the 
king of France, upon condition that the eldeſt ſon of 
France ſhould afterward be called Dauphin *. Laſtly, 
the duke's firſt anceſtor, Rollo, received the duke- 
dom of Normandy, by donation of Charles king of 
France : and himſelf held the county of Maine by 
donation of Earl Herbert, as before it is ſhewed. 
And, by donation of the king of Britain. Hengiſt 
obtained Kent, the firſt kingdom of the Engliſh 
Saxons in Britain. After: which time, the country 
was never long time free from invaſion : firſt, by the 


* Flor. lib. ii. Eutr. lib. iv, Epit, liv. liz, 
+ Eutrop. Epit. liv. xciii. 

t Cic. Agrar. Orat, ii, 

Liv. lib. Ixx, 

& Tacit. lib. xiv, 

2 Tacit, An. xvii. 
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Engliſh and Saxons againſt the Britons, afterwards. 


by the ſeven Saxon kingdoms among themſelves, and 


then laſtly by the Danes. By means whereof the 


kingdom at that time could not be ſettled in any cer- 
tain form of ſucceſſion by blood, as it hath been 
ſince ; but was held for the moſt part in abſolute 
dominion, and did often paſs by tranſaction or gift; 
and he, whoſe ſword could cut beſt, was always ad- 
judged to have moſt right. 

Touching his propinguity in blood to King Ed- 
ward by the mother's ſide, he inforced it to be a 
good title ; becauſe King Edward not long before 
had taken ſucceſſion from Hardicanutus, to whom he 
was brother by the mother's ſide. And, although 
King Edward was alſo deſcended from the Saxon 
kings, yet could not he derive from them any right ; 
for that Edgar and his ſiſters were then alive, de- 
ſcended from Edmund Ironſides, elder brother to King 
Edward. He could have no true right of ſucceſſion, 
but only from Hardicanutus the Dane. So Pepin, 
when he was poſſeſſed of the ſtate of France, did 
openly publiſh, that he was deſcended of the blood 
of Charles the Great, by the mother's ſide. And al- 
beit the ſaid Edgar was both nearer to King Edward 
than the duke of Normandy, and alſo joined to him 
in blood by the father's ſide ; yet was that no ſuf- 
ficient defence for Harold. The uſurped poſſeſſion 
of Harold could not be defended, by alledging a better 
title of a third perſon tt. The injury, which he did 
to Edgar, could not ſerve him for a title againſt any 
other. 


Theſe grounds of his pretence, beautified with 


large amplifications of the benefits which he had done 
to King Edward, he imparted to the biſhop of Rome; 
who at that time was reputed the arbitrator of con- 
troverſies which did riſe between princes. And the 
rather to procure his favour, and to gair the counte- 
nance of religion to his cauſe, he prymiſed to hold 
the kingdom of England of the apoſtolick fee. Here- 
upon Alenander, the biſhop of Rome, allowed his 
title, and ſent unto him a white hallowed banner, to 
advance upon the prow of his thip; alſo an Agnus 
Dei of gold, and one of St. Peter's hairs, together 
with his bleſſing to begin the enterpriſe ; curſing all 
thoſe that ſhould oppole againſt it. 

But now concerning his further proceedings, con- 
cerning his victorious be ch entrance and continuance 
within the realm of England, two points are worthy 
to be conſidered ; one, how he, being a man of no 
great either power or dominion, did fo ſuddenly pre- 
vail againſt a courageous king, poſſeſſed of a large and 
puiſſant ſtate ? The other is, how he ſo ſecured his 
victory, as not the Engliſh, not the Britons, not the 
Danes, not any other could diſpoſſeſs, or much diſturb 


++ Saluſt. Bel. Jug. 
| IT-2 Reg. ix. 
| Geogr. . 


\ Trithem. cap. 22. LEASH 


*** Theod. Nehem. lib. ii. cap. 25. | 
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him and his poſterity, from enjoying the fair fruits 
thereof. And, if we give to either of theſe their 
true reſpects, we ſhall find his commendation to con- 
ſiſt, not ſo much in the firſt, as in the ſecond; be- 
cauſe that was effected chiefly by force, this by wiſ- 
dom only; which, as it is moſt proper to man, few 
men do therein excel. He, that winneth a ſtate, 
ſurmounteth only outward difficulties ; but he, that 
aſſureth the ſame, travelleth as well againſt internal 
weakneſs, as external ſtrength. To attain a kingdom 
is many times a gift of fortune ; but to provide that 
it may a long time continue firm, is not only to op- 

ſe againſt human forces, but againſt the very ma- 
ice 2 or rather the power and wrath of 
time, whereby all things are naturally inclinable to 
change. i | 

For the firſt then, beſides the ſecret working and 
will of God, which is the cauſe of all cauſes ; beſides 
the ſins of the people, for which (the prophet faith) 
kingdoms are tranſported from one nation to another; King 
Edward, not long before, made a manifeſt way for 
this invaſion and change. For, although he was 
Engliſh by birth, yet, by reaſon of his education in 
Normandy, he was altogether become a Norman, 
both in affection and in behaviour of life. So as, in 
imitation of him, the Engliſh abandoned the ancient 
uſages of their country, and with great affection, or 
affectation rather, — themſelves to the faſhions 
of France *®. His chief acquaintance and familiar 
friends were no other than Normans ; towards whom, 
being a mild and ſoft-ſpirited prince, he was very 
bountiful, and almoſt immoderate in his favours. 


Theſe he inriched with great poſſeſſions ; theſe he ho- 


noured with the higheſt places, both of dignity and 
charge. Chiefly he advanced divers of them to the 
beſt degrees of dignity in the church, by whoſe fa- 
vour Duke William was afterwards both animated and 
aided in his-exploit. Generally, as the whole clergy 
of England conceived a hard opinion of Harold t, 
for that, upon the ſame day wherein King Edward 
was buried t, he ſet the crown upon his own head, 
without religious ceremonies, without any ſolemni- 
ties of coronation ; ſo they durſt not, for fear of the 

ope's diſpleaſure, but give either furtherance or for- 
. to the duke's proceedings; and to abuſe the 
credit which they had with the people, in working 
their ſubmiſſion to the Normans. Now, of what 
ſtrength the clergy were at that time within the realm, 
by this which followeth it may appear. 

After that Harold was ſlain, Edwin and Morcard, 
earls of Northumberland and Marckland, brothers 
of great both authority and power within the realm, 
had induced many of the nobility to declare Edgar 
Atheling to be their king; but the prelates not only 


* Moribus antiquis res ſtat Romana viriſque. Ænxeid. 

+ The biſhops, to a man, were all for him. 

t Which was tne day after his death, 

þ Or rather of Cheſter. 

\ Conſequently the king ſoon after deprives the abbey of St, 


duke, and no leſs hateful for his 
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croſſed that purpoſe, but delivered the next heir from 


the Saxon kings, to the pleaſure of the duke. 


Again, when the duke, after his great victory at 


Haſtings, advanced his army towards Hertfordſhire ; 
Frederick, abbot of St. Alban's, had cauſed the woods 
belonging to his church to be felled, and the trees to 
to be caſt ſo thick in the way, that the duke was 
compelled to coaſt about to the caſtle of Barkham- 
ſtead, To this place the abbot under ſureties came 
unto him ; and, being demanded wherefore he alone 
did offer that oppoſition againſt him, with a confident 
countenance, he returned an{wer : That he had done 
no more than in conſcience, and by nature, he was 
bound to do; and that, if the reſidue of the clergy 
had borne the like mind, he ſhould never have pierced 
the land ſo far. Well,“ anſwered the duke, I 
© know that your clergy is powerful indeed; but, if 
© live and proſper in my affairs, I ſhall govern 
© their greatneſs well enough I Aſſuredly, nothing 
does ſooner work the converſion or ſubverſion of a 
ſtate, than that any one ſort of ſubjects ſhould grow 
ſo great, as to be able to over-rule all the reſt. 
ſides this diſpoſition of the clergy, divers of the 
nobility alfo did nothing favour King Harold or his 
cauſe ; for that he was a manifeſt uſurper, naked of 
all true title to the crown, pretending only as born of 
the daughter of Hardicanutus the Dane. Yea, he 
was infamous for his injury and perjury towards the 
times, in bearing arms with his father againſt king 
Edward. Hereupon the nobility of the realm were 
broken into factions ; many (of whom his own bro- 
ther Toſto was chief) invited Harold king of Nor- 
way to invade; with whom, whilſt Harold of Eng- 
land was encountering in arms, the refidue drew 
in Duke William out of Normandy. And theſe alſo 
were divided in reſpects. Some were carried by par- 
ticular ends, as being prepared in divers manners by 
the Norman before-hand ; others upon a greedy, and 
for the moſt part deceivable, ambition, in hunting af- 
ter hazard and change ; others were led with love to 
their country, E to avoid the tempeſt which they 
ſaw to gather in clouds againſt them, and partly to 
enlarge the realm, both in dominion and ſtrength, by 
adjoining the country of Normandy unto it. In 
which regard, becauſe the leſs doth always accrue to 
the greater, they thought it more advantageous to deal 
with a prince of an inferior ſtate,” than with a prince 
of a ſtate ſuperior or equal. © 
As for Edgar Atheling, the next ſucceſſor to the 
crown in right of blood, he was not of ſufficient age; 
of a ſimple wit, and flow courage ; not gracious to 
the Engliſh, as well for his imperfections, both in 
years and nature, as for that he was altogether unac- 


Alban's of all the lands and revenues which it then poſſeſſed be- 
tween Barnet and London-Stone. 


Few being willing to become ſubjeAs to one, who for a long 


time had been their equal; ſo, as Tacitus obſerves, * Stimulat nox 
raro priati odii. pertinacia in publicum exitium. i, Hiſt, 


* quainted 


iſloyalty in former 


4 


quainted with the cuſtoms and conditions of their 
country; unfurniſhed of forces and reputation, un- 
furniſhed of friends, unfurniſhed of all means to ſup- 
port his title. So Duke William, having better righn 
than the one *, and more power than the other , did 
eaſily carry the prize from both g. 5 

Now touching the ſtate of his own ſtrength, albeit 
Normandy was but little in regard of England, yet 
was it neither feeble nor poor. For the people, by 
reaſon of their continual exerciſe in arms, by reaſon 
of the weighty wars which they had managed, were 
well enabled, both with courage and ſkill, for all mi- 
litary atchievements. Their valour alſo had been fo 
favoured by their fortune, 'that they were more in- 


riched by ſpoil, than drawn down, either with loſſes, 


or with charge. Hereupon, when' preparation was'to 
be made, for the enterpriſe of England, although 
fome diſſuaded the duke from embracing the attempt, 
affirming, that it was a vain thing to ſtrain at that 
which the hand is not able to contain, to take more 
meat tha the ſtomach can bear; that he, who catches 
at matters too great, is in danger to gripe nothing : 
yet others did not only encourage him by advice, but 
enable him by their aid. Among which, William 
Fitz-Auber did furniſh forty thips with men and am- 
munition; the biſhop of Bajeaux likewiſe forty; the 
biſhop of Mans thirty ; and in like ſort others, ac- 
cording to the proportion of their eſtates. 

And yet he drew not his forces only out of Nor- 
mandy, but received aid from all parts of France, 
anfwerable not only to his neceſſity, but almoſt to his 
deſire. Philip, king of France, at that time was un- 
der age, and Baldwin, earl of Flanders, was governor 
of the realm ; whoſe daughter the duke had taken to 
wife. By his favour, the duke received large ſupplies 
from the ſtate of France, both in treaſure, and in 
men of war ; for countenance whereof, it was given 
forth, that the duke ſhould hold- the realm of Eng- 
land, as he did the duchy of Normandy, under ho- 
mage to the crown of France. Hereupon, divers 
princes of France did adjoin to his aid; and eſpeci- 
ally the duke of Orleans, the earls of Brittany, An- 
jou, Boulogne, Ponthieu, Nevers, Poictou, Hieſmes, 
Aumale, and the lord of Tours. Many other of the 
nobility and gentlemen did voluntarily adventure both 
their bodies, and whole eſtates, upon the event of 
this enterpriſe. So greatly had he either by courteſy 
won the love, or by courage erectèd the? hopes of all 


men, yea, of many who had been his greateſt ene-. 


mies. With theſe alfo the emperor, Henry the 
Fourth, fent him certain troops of foldiers, com- 


manded by a prince of Almaigne. He received alfo 


many promiſes of favour from Swain, king of Den- 
mark; and, who can aſſure (for the ſequel maketh 


* Harold. 
+ Edgar Atheling. FA 
1 1 bs ſumma fortuna id æquius quod validius. Tacit. xv. 
nnats p | 
| Which, by interpretation, is Fair Locks. 
So early, you may obſerve, was the naval power of England 
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the conjecture probable) that he held not intelligence 
with Harold Harfager, king of Norway, to invade 
England with two armies at once ? So, partly by his 
own fubjects, and partly by ſupply from his allies 
and friends, he amaſſed a ſtrong army, conſiſting 
chiefly of Normans, CO French, and Bre- 
tagners, to the number of fifty thouſand men, and 
brought them to St. Valery's, before which town his 
ſhips did ride. Here he ſtaid a certain time, attend- 
ing the wind, as moſt writers do report ; but rather, 
as it may be conjectured, to wait the arrival of Ha- 
rold Harfager}, king of Norway; knowing right 
well, that the invaſion of Harold of Norway, upon 
the north parts of the realm, would draw away Ha- 
rold of England to leave the coaſts towards the ſouth 
undefended. - | 

During his abode at St. Valery's, certain Engliſh 
= were taken, whom King Harold had ſent to 


diſcover both the purpoſes and power of the duke. 


When they were brought to his preſence, with a 
brave confidence he ſaid unto them: 


«. Your lord might well have ſpared this charge; he 
« needed not to have caſt away his coſt to underſtand 
« that by Hour induſtry and faith, which my own pre- 
« ſence ſhall manifeſt unto him, more certainly, 
« more ſhortly, than he doth expect. Go your 
« ways, £0 tell him from me, If he find me not, 
© before the end of this year, in the place, where he 
« ſuppoſeth that he may moſt ſafely ſet his foot, let 
him never fear danger from me, whilſt he live.” 


Many Normans difliked this open dealing of the 
duke, preferring to his judgment the valour and ex- 


perience of King Harold, the greatneſs of his trea- 


fare, the number and goodneſs of his men, but eſpe- 
cially his firong navy and expert ſailors, accuſtomed 
both to the fights, and dangers of the ſea, more than. 
any other people in the world F. To thefe the duke 
turned, and faid : 


4 am glad to hear this opinion run, both of his 
« proweſs, and of his power; the greater ſhall our 
glory be in prevailing againſt him: but J ſee right 
well, that I have ſmall cauſe to fear his diſcovery 


of our ftrength, when you, who are ſo near unto 


% me, difcern ſo little. Reſt yourſelves upon the 
«c juſtice of your cauſe, and foreſight of your com- 
„ mander *. Who hath leſs than he who can juſtly 
« term nothing his own ? I know more of his weak- 
„ neſs, than ever he ſhall know of my ſtrength, until 
« he feel it. Perform you your parts like men , and 
he ſhall never be able to diſappoint either my aſ- 
4 furance, or your hopes.“ | 


renowned over all the world, and claimed juſtly the dominion of 
the ſeas; which yet it is able to maintain againſt all nations. 
* Eieri quid debeat, cum multis tracta: quid facturus fis, cum 
pauciſſimis, vel potius ipſe tecum. Veget. lib. iii. | 
N. Parendo potius, quod imperia ducum ſciſcitando res mili- 
taris continetur. Tacit. i. Hiſt. | 
9 Now 
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Now Harold, king of England, had l a 
fleet to reſiſt the invaſion of the duke of Normandy ; 
but, by reaſon of his long ſtay at St. Valery's, ſpeeches 
did ſpread, whether by error, or ſubornation, yea, 
aſſured advertiſement was ſent out of Flanders *, that 
he had, for that year, abandoned his enterpriſe. In 
the mean time, Harold Harfager, king of Norway, 
than whom no man was eſteemed more valiant, hav- 
ing aſſured both intelligence and aid out of England, 
arrived in the mouth of the Humbert; and from 
thence, drawing up againſt the ſtream of the river 
Owſe, he landed his forces at a place called Richball, 
where he marſhalled his army, and marched forth into 
the country, When he came near unto York, he 
was encountered by the Engliſh, led by Edwin and 
Morchard, the principal commanders of all ' thoſe 
quarters 1. The fight was furious; but, in the 
end, the Engliſh were overthrown, and, with a great 
laughter, chaced into York. 

Vena advertiſement hereof, Harold, king of Eng- 
land, carried all his forces againſt Harfager : his rea- 
dineſs was ſuch, and ſuch his expedition, that, the 
fifth day after the fight before-mentioned, he gave 
him battle again ; wherein Harold Harfager was 
ſlain, and ſo was Toto, the king of England's bro- 
ther; Toſto, by an uncertain _— but Harfager 
by the hand of Harold of England. Their army alſo 
was routed, and, with a bloody execution, purſued, 
ſo long as day and fury did laſt. Here a certain ſoldier 
of Norway was moſt famous, almoſt for a miracle of 
manhood : he had been appointed, with certain others, 
to guard the paſſage at Stamford-Bridge. The reſi - 
due, upon approach of the Engliſh, forſook their 
charge; but he alone ſtepped to the foot of the 
bridge, and, with his battle-ax, ſuſtained the ſhock 
of the whole army, ſlew above forty aſſailants, and 
defended both the paſſage an | himſelf, until an Engliſh 
ſoldier went under the bridge, and, through a hole 
thereof, thruſt him into the body with a lance. 

If this victory of King Harold had been as wiſely 
uſed, as it was valiantly won, he ſhould have ne- 
glected the ſpoil, and returned with the like celerity, 
wherewith he came. But he gave diſcontentment to his 
ſoldiers, in abridging their expeQation for free ſharing 
the ſpoil; and, having loſt many in that conflict, he 
retired to York, and there ſtaid, as well to reform the 
ſtate of the country, greatly diſordered by means of theſe 
wars, as alſo both to refreſh and repair his army. 

In the mean time, the duke of Normandy, re- 
ceiving intelligence that the ſea-coaſts were left naked 
of defence, looſed from St. Valery's with three hun- 
dred, or, as ſoine writers report, eight hundred and 
ninety-ſix, or, as one Norman writer affirms, with 
more than one thouſand ſail ; and, having a gentle 
gale, arrived at Pemſey in Suſſex, upon the twenty- 


* From earl Baldwin. ; 
1 With three hundred ſail. Here alſo he was was joined by 


Toſto, ear] of Northumberland and brother to Harold; who, - 


having been baniſhed by Edword, had attached kimlſelf to the 
tereſt of William, duke of Normandy, 


Il 


eighth of September. The ſhip, wherein the duke 
was carried, is ſaid (as if it had run for the garland 
of victory) to have outſtripped the reſt ſo far, that 
the ſailors were forced to ke ſail, and hull before 
the wind to have their company. When he firſt ſtep. 
bu ”_ the ſhore, one of his feet ſlipped a little. 
he duke, to recover himſelf, ſtepped more ſtrongly 
with the other foot, and ſunk into the ſand ſome- 
what deep. One of his ſoldiers, eſpying this, ſaid 
3 unto him: “ You had almoſt fallen, my 
“ lord; but you have well maintained your ſtanding, 
t and have now taken deep and firm footing in the 
&« ſoil of England: the preſage is good, and here- 
« y I falute you king.” The duke laughed; 
and the ſoldiers, with whom ſuperſtition doth ſtrongly 
work, were much confirmed in courage by the jeſt. 
When he had landed his forces, he fortified a piece 
of ground with ſtrong trenches, and diſcharged all his 
ſhips, leaving his ſoldiers no hope to ſave themſelves, 
but only by victory. After this, he publiſhed the 
cauſes of his coming in arms, namely : 1 21 


1. To challenge the kingdom of England, given 
to him by his couſin, King Edward, the laſt lawful 
poſſeſſor at that time thereof. | 

2. To revenge the death of his couſin Alfred, bro- 
ther to the ſame King Edward, and of the Normans, 
who did accompany him into England, no leſs cruelly 
than deceitfully ſlain by Earl Goodwin, and his ad- 
herents. | 

55 To revenge the _ done unto Robert, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury; who, by the practice (as it 
was then given forth) of Harold, had been exiled, i 
the life-time of King Edward. 


This laſt article was added, either to pleaſe the 
pope, or generally in fayour of the clergy ; to whom 
the example grew then intolerable, that an archbi- 
ſhop ſhould be once queſtioned by any other, than 
by themſelves. n 

So the duke, leaving his fortification furniſhed 
with, competent. forces to aſſure the place, as well 
for a retreat, as for daily landing of freſh ſupplies, 
marched forward to des Fr and there raiſed 
ther fortreſs, and planted likewiſe a garriſon therein, 
And, in all places, he reſtrained his ſoldiers either 
from ſpoiling, or harming the country-people, for 
fear that, thereby, they would fall into 8 iſorder; 
but giving forth, that it were cruelty to ſpoil them, 
who in a ſhort time ſhould be his ſubjects. Here 
the duke, becauſe he would not either adventure, or 
truſt his ſoldiers, Went forth in perſon to diſcover 
the country, with fifteen horſemen in his company, 
and no more. His return was on foot, by reaſon of 
the evil-qualitied ways; and, when Fitz-Oſborne, 


t The field of battle is yet ſhewn to travellers by the citizens 
of York. : # 
{| Which continued from morning until noon, with equal cou- 
rage and fortune on both tides, 
Fury, or deſpair, | 
C2 who 


ano- 
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who went with him, was over-wearied with the weight 
of his armour, the duke eaſed him , by bearing his 
helmet upon his ſhoulder. This action may ſeem of 
flender regard, but yet did gain him both favour and 
duty among his ſoldiers. 

King Harold, hearing of theſe approaches, haſted 
by great journies towards London, ſending his meſ- 
ſengers to all places, both to encourage and intreat 
the people to draw together for-their common de- 
fence. Here he muſtered his ſoldiers; and, albeit he 
found that his forces were much impaired by his late 
battle againſt Harfager, yet he gathered an able army, 
countenanced and commanded by divers of the nobi- 
lity, which reſorted unto him from many parts of 
the realm. The duke, in the mean time, ſent a 
meſſenger unto him, who demanded the kingdom in 
ſo ſtout a manner, that he was at the point to have 
been evil-intreated by the king. Again, the king ſent 


his meſſenger to the duke, forbidding him, with lofty. 


language, to make any ſtay within that country, but 
to return again no leſs ſpeedily, than raſhly he had 


entered. The duke, between mirth and ſcorn, re- 


turned anſwer, © That, as he came not upon his in- 
« treaty, ſo at his command he would not depart. 
« But (ſaid he) I am not come to word with your 
«« king, I am come to fight, and am deſirous to 
« fight: I will be ready to fight with him, albeit I 
% had but ten thouſand ſuch men, as I have brought 
« ſixty thouſand.” 

King Harold ſpent little time, loſt none (unleſs 
haply that which he might have taken more) both in 
appointing and —_— his army. And, when he 
was ready to take the field, his mother intreated him 
firſt moderately, then with words of paſſion, and with 
tears, that he would not adventure his perſon to the 
battle. Her importunity was admired the more, for 
that it was both without any apparent cauſe, and not 
uſual in former times. But Harold, with undaunted 
countenance and heart, conducted his army into Suſ- 
ſex, and incamped within ſeven miles of the Nor- 
mans; who thereupon approached ſo near to the Eng- 
liſh, that the one army was within view of the other. 

Firſt, ſpies were ſent on both ſides, to diſcover the 
ſtate and condition of their enemies. They, who were 
ſent from the Engliſh, made a large report, both of 
the number, and appointment, and diſcipline of the 


Normans. Whereupon Girth, younger brother to 


King Harold, preſented him with advice, not to play 
his whole ſtate at a caſt ; not to be ſo carried with de- 
{ire of victory, as not to wait the time to attain it; 
that it 1s proper to invaders preſently to fight, becauſe 
they are then in the very pride and flouriſh of their 
ſtrength ; but the aſſailed ſhould rather delay battle, 
rather obſerve only and attend their enemies, ont off 


Monflrat tolerare labores, | 
Non n Lucan. lib. ix. 
+ Multa bella, impetu valida, per tædia & moras evanuere. 
Tacit. ii. Hiſt. 
t This refers to the oath Harold had taken to the Duke of 


' Normandy in King Edward's life-time, 


3 


their relief, vex them with incommodities, weary them, 
and wear them out by degrees t: that it could not be 
long before the duke's army, being in a ſtrange coun- 
try, would be reduced to neceſſities ; it could not be 
long but, by reaſon it conſiſted of divers nations, it 
would draw into diſorder ; that it was proper to an 
army, compounded of different people, to be almoſt 
invincible at the firſt, whilſt all contend to excel, or, 
at leaſt, to equal others in brave performance ; but, 'if 
they be adviſedly endured, they will eaſily fall into 
diſorders, and laſtly of themſelves diſſolve. Or if,” 
ſaid he, © you reſolve to fight, yet, becauſe you are 
© ſworn to the duke f, you ſhall do well to withdraw 
« your preſence, to employ your authority in muſter- 
© ing a new army, to be ready to receive him with 
© freſh forces. And, if you pleaſe to commit the 
© charge of this encounter unto me, I will not fail to 
* expreſs both the love of a brother, and the care and 
© courage of a commander. For, as I am not obliged 
to the duke by oath, ſo ſhall I either prevail with 
«© the better cauſe, or with the quieter —— die. 
Both theſe counſels were rejected by Harold: the 
firſt out of a violent vehemency of theſe Northern na- 
tions, who do commonly eſteem delay of battle a de- 
jected cowardice, a baſe and ſervile deflowering of 
time, but to bear through their deſigns, at once, they 
account a point of honourable courage ||. The ſecond 
he eſteemed both ſhameful to his reputation, and hurt- 
ful to the ſtate of his affairs. For, what honour had 
he gained by his former victories, if, when he came to 


the greateſt pinch of danger, he ſhould fearfully ſhrink 


back F ? ith what heart ſhould the ſoldiers fight, 
when they have not his preſence for whom they fight ; 
when they have not their general an eye-witneſs of 
their performance ; when they want his ſight, his en- 
couragement, his example to enflame them to valour:? 
'The preſence of the prince is worth many thouſands 
of ordinary ſoldiers: the ordinary ſoldier will under- 
take both labour and danger for no other reſpects ſo 
much, as by the preſence of the prince. And there- 
fore he did greatly extenuate the worth of the Nor- 
mans, terming them a company of prieſts ; becauſe 
their faſhion was to ſhave their faces : but whatſoever 
they were, as he had (he ſaid) digeſted in his mind 
the hardeſt events of battle ; ſo either the infamy or 
3 of cowardice in no caſe he would incur. He 
reſolved not to overlive ſo great diſhonour ; he reſolved 
to ſet up, as his laſt reſt, his crown, and kingdom ; 
and life withal. And thus oftentimes fortune dealeth 
with men, as executioners'do with condemned perſons ; 
ſhe will firſt blindfold, and then diſpatch them *. 
After this, the Norman ſent a monk to offer the 
choice of theſe conditions to Harold ; either to relin- 
quith his kingdom upon certain conditions; or to 


|| Barbaris cundtatio ſervilis, ſtatim exequi regium videtur. 


Tacit. vi. Annal. 
Si ſtatus imperii in diſcrimine vertatur, debebit in acie ſtare, 


Minora bella, minoribus ducibus, deleganda. Tacit. iv. Hiſt. 
* Occzcat animos fortuna, ubi vim ſuam ingruentem frangi 
non vult. Liv. lib. v. 5 
hold 
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hold it under homage to the duke; or to try their cauſe 
by ſingle combate; or to ſubmit it to the judgment of 
the Labs. according to the laws of Normandy or of 
England, which he would. Again, ſome conditions 
were propounded from King Harold to the duke: but 
their thoughts were ſo lifted up, both with pride and 
confidence, by reaſon of their former viQtories, that no 
moderate overture could take place; and ſo they ap- 
pointed the day following, which was the fourteenth 
of October, to determine their quarrel by ſentence of 
the ſword. This happened to be the birth-day of 
King Harold, which, for that cauſe, by a ſuperſtitious 
error, he conjectured would N 20g unto him. 

The night before the battle for divers reſpects was 
unquiet. The Engliſh ſpent the time in feaſting and 
drinking, and made the air ring with ſhoutings and 
ſongs; the Normans were more ſoberly ſilent, and 
buſied themſelves much in devotion * ; being rather 
{till than quiet, not ſo much watchful as not able to 
fleep. At the firſt appearance of the day, the king 
and the duke were ready in arms, encouraging their 
ſoldiers, and ordering them, in their arrays; in whoſe 
eyes it ſeemed that courage did ſparkle, and that in 
their face and geſture victory did dance. The duke 
pu certain relicks about his neck, upon which King 

arold had ſworn unto him. Itis reported that, when 
he armed, the back of his curaſſes was placed before, 
by the error of him that put it on; ſome would have 
been diſmayed hereat, but the duke ſmiled and faid, 
Aſſuredly this day my fortune will turn, I ſhall either 
be a king, or nothing, before night. 

The Engliſh were knit in one main body on foot ; 
whereof the firſt ranks conſiſted of Kentiſhmen run 
by an ancient cuſtom did challenge the honour of that 
P ace) the next were filled with Londoners ; then fol- 

owed the other Engliſh. Their chief weapons were 
pole-ax, ſword, and dart, with a large target for their 
defence. They were paled in front with paviſes in 
ſuch wiſe, that it was thought impoſſible for the 
enemy to break them. The king ſtood on foot by his 
ſtandard, with two of his brothers, Girth and Leof- 
wine; as well to relieve from thence all parts that 
ſhould happen to be diſtreſſed, as alſo to manifeſt to 
the ſoldiers, that they retained no thought of eſcaping 
by flight. On the other ſide, the Normans were di- 
vided into three battles :* the firſt was conducted by 
Roger Montgomery, and William Fitz-Oſborne ; it 
conſiſted of horſemen of Anjou, Maine, and Bretagne, 
commanded by a Bretagner, named Fergent ; it car- 
ried the banner, which the pope had ſent. The mid- 
dle battle, conſiſting of ſoldiers out of Germany and 


* Fortifſimus in ipſo diſcrimine exercitus, qui ante diſcrimen 
modeſtiflimus. Tacit. i. Hiſt. 
+ Ad victoriam plurimum confert, ut-leQiflimos de peditibus & 


, Equitibus habeat dux poſt aciem in ſubſidiis præparatos. Veget. iii. 


cap. 17. ; 
t The Norwegians and Danes, as well in England, as in 
France. | 
| Eo impenditur labor & periculum, unde emolumentum & 


honos ſperetur. Liv, iv. 


9 Harold. 


Poictou, was led by Jeffery Martell, and a prince of 
Almaigne. The duke himſelf cloſed the laſt battle, 
with the ſtrength of his Normans, and the flower of 
his nobility t. The archers were divided into wings, 
— alſo diſperſed by bands through all the three bat- 
tles. 

Thus were both ſides ſet upon a bloody bargain; 
ambition, hope, anger, hate, inflaming them to valour. 
The duke e his ſoldiers, by declaring unto them 
the noble acts of their anceſtors , the late admirable 
atchievement of their fellow Normans, in ſubduing the 
kingdom of Sicily; their own brave exploits under 
him ; by ſhewing them all that pleaſant and plentiful 
country, as the purchaſe of their proweſs, as the gain 
and reward of their adventure ||; by putting them in 
mind, that they were in a country both hoſtile and un- 
known, before them the ſword, the vaſt ocean behind, 
no place of retreat, no ſurety, but in valour and in vic- 
tory ; ſo that they, who would not contend for glory, 
were upon neceſſity to fight for their lives: laſt] „ by 
aſſuring them, that, as he was the firſt in — — 
ſo would he be the foremoſt in adventure, being fully 
reſolved either to vanquiſh, or to die. The Ling 
encouraged his men, by preſenting to their remem- 
brance . miſeries which they ſuſtained, not long be- 
fore, under the oppreſſion of the Danes *; which 
whether they were again to endure, or never to fear, 
it lieth (ſaid he) in the iſſue of this field. The king 
had the advantage both for number of men, and for 
their large able bodies. The duke both in arms, eſpe- 
cially in regard of the bow and arrows, and in expe- 
rience and ſkill of arms ; both equal in courage ; both 
confident alike in the favour of fortune, which had 
always crowned their courage with victory, And, 

Now, by fronting of- both the armies, the plots and 
labours of many months were reduced to the hazard of 
a few hours. The Normans marched with a ſong of 
the valiant acts of Rowland, eſteeming nothing of pe- 
ril, in regard to the glory of their adventure. When 
they approached near their enemies tt, they ſaluted 
them firſt with a ſtorm of arrows: Robert Fitz-Beau- 
mant, a young gentleman of Normandy, beginning the 
fight from the right wing. This manner of fight, as 
it was new, ſo was it moſt terrible to the Enghih, and 
they were leaſt provided to avoid it. Firſt, they 
opened their 44 to make way for the arrows to 
fall; but, when that avoidance did nothing avail, they 
cloſed again, and covered themſelves with their tar- 
gets, joined together in manner of a pent-houſe ; en- 
couraging one another, to haſte forward, to leap luſtily 
to hand- ſtrokes, and to ſcour their ſwords in the intrails 


** Vi. The ſpoil and ruin of their flouriſhing land and com- 
mon government; the rifling of their private eſtates ; the abuſing 
of their wives and daughters; the deſtruction, or, what is worſe, 
the oppreſſion and ſlavery of all forts of people. | 

++ One named Taillefer advanced forward at the head of the 
army, and challenged any one of the Engliſh to a ſingle com- 
bate, which being accepted, he ſlew the firſt and ſecond ; but 
was himſelf ſlain by the third aſſailant ; upon which, the Normans 
began the attack, 


of 
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of their enemies. ' Then the duke commanded his 
horſemen to charge ; but the Engliſh received them 
npon the points of their weapons, with ſo lively cou- 
rage, in ſo firm and ſtiff order, that the overthrow of 
many of the foremoſt did teach their followers to ad- 
venture themſelves with better advice. Hereupon they 
ſhifted into wings, and made way for the footmen to 
come forward. Then did both armies join in a hor- 
rible- ſhock, with pole-axes, and the prince of wea- 

ons, the ſword : maintaining the fight with ſo man- 
fe fury, as if it had been a battle of giants, rather 
than of men. And ſo they continued the greateſt part 
of that day, in cloſe and furious fight; blow for blow, 
wound for wound, death for death; their fect ſteady, 


their hands diligent, their eyes watchful, their hearts 


reſolute; neither their adviſement dazzled by fierce- 
neſs, nor their fierceneſs any thing abated by adviſe- 
ment. : 

In the mean time the horſemen gave many ſharp 
charges, bnt were always beaten bk with diſadvan- 
tage. The greateſt annoyance came from the archers, 
whoſe thot ſhowered among the Englith ſo thick, that 
they ſeemed to have the enemy in the midſt of their 
army. Their armour was not ſufficiently either com- 
pleat or of proof to defend them, but every hand, 
every finger 's breadth, unarmed, was almoſt an aſſured 

lace for a deep, and many times a deadly wound. 
Thus, whilit the front was maintained in good con- 
dition, many thouſands were beaten down behind, 
whoſe death was not ſo grievous unto them, as the 
manner of their death, in the midſt of their friends, 
without -an enemy at hand, upon whom they might 
ſhew ſome v. lour, and work ſome revenge. 

This manner of fight would ſoon have determined 
as well the hopes as the fears of both ſides, had not 
the targets of the Engliſh been very ferviceable unto 
them; had not K. Harold alſo, with a lively and con- 

ſtant reſolution, performed the part not only of a 
ſkilful commander, by directing, encouraging, pro- 
viding, relieving, but of a valiant ſoldier, by uſing his 
weapon, to the example of his ſoldiers. In places of 
greateit danger he was always preſent, repairing the 
decays, reforming the diſorders, and encouraging his 
company, that in doing as men, whether. they pre- 
vailed, or whether they perithed, their labour was al- 
ways gloriouſly 8 80 way knit ſtrongly to- 

. and ſtood in cloſe and thick array, as if they 

ad been but one body; not only bearing the brunt 
of their enemies, but making ſuch an impreſſion upon 
their ſquadron that the great body began to ſhake. 
The duke adventured in perſon ſo far, moved no leſs 
by his natural magnanimity, than by glory of the en- 
terpriſe, that, beſides his often alightng to fight on 
foot, two, or (as ſome report) three horſes were ſlain 
under him. And having a body both able by nature, 
and by uſe, hardened to endure travail, he exacted the 
greater ſervice of his ſoldiers, commending the for- 
ward, blaming the flow, and crying out (according to 


* Ov iu iy arohiuw I; A rν,j])Ad Non licet in bello bis peccare, Plut. in Apoph. 
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his nature) with vehement geſture and voice unto all, 


that it was a ſhame for them, who had been victori- 


ous againſt all men with whom they dealt, to be fo 
long held by the Engliſh in _ of victory. So 
partly by his authority, and partly by his example, he 
retained his ſoldiers, and impoſed upon them the faireſt 
neceſſity of courage; whilſt every man contended to 
win a good opinion of their prince. 

Then the fight entered into a new fit of heat; no- 
thing leſs feared than death, the greatneſs of danger 
making both ſides the more reſolute; and they, who 
could not approach to ſtrike with the hand, were heard 
to encourage their fellows by ſpeech, to purſue the 
victory, to purſue their glory, not to turn to their own 
both deſtruction and diſgrace. The claſhing of ar- 
mour, the juſtling of bodies, the reſounding of blows, 
was the faireſt part of this bloody medley ; but the 
griſtlineſs of wounds, the hideous falls and groans of 
the dying, all the field defiled with duſt, blood, broken 


armour, mangled bodies, repreſented terror in her 


fouleſt form. Never was fury better governed; never 
game of death better played. The more they fought, 
the better they fought ; the more they ſmarted, the 
leſs they regarded ſmart. 

At the laſt, when the duke perceived that the Eng- 
liſh could not be broken by ſtrength of arm, he gave 
direction that his men ſhould retire and give ground; 
not looſely, not diſorderly, -as in a fearful and con- 
fuſed haſte, but adviſedly and for advantage ; keeping 
the front of their ſquadron firm and cloſe, . 
diſbanding one foot in array. Nothing was more 
hurtful to the Engliſh, being of a frank and noble ſpi- 


"Tit, than that their violent inclination carried them too 


faſt into hope of victory. For, feeling their enemies 
to yield under their hand, they did raſhly follow thoſe 


who were not haſty to fly; and in the heat of their 
purſuit, upon a falſe conceit of victory, looſed and 


diſordered their ranks, thinking then of nothing but 
of executing the chace. The Normans eſpying the 
advantage to be ripe, made a {tiff ſtand, redoubled upon 
the Engliſh, and, preſſing on with a fury equal to 
their favourable fortune, with a cruel butchery broke 
into them. This error could not poſſibly be repaired *. 
But it is ſcarce credible with what ſtrength both of 
courage and hand the Engliſh, even in deſpight of 
death, ſuſtained themſelves in this diſorder ; drawing 
into ſmall ſquadrons, and beating down their ene- 
mies on every hand, being reſolved to ſell their lives 
with their place, | 

But a miſchief is no miſchief, if it comes alone. 
Beſides this diſadvantage of diſ-array, the ſhot of the 
Normans did continually beat upon the Engliſh, with 
a grievous execution, Among others, King Harold, 
about the cloſing of the evening, as he was buſy in 
fuſtaining his army, both with voice and hand, was 
ſtruck with an arrow through the left eye into his 
brains, of which wound he preſently died. His two 
brothers, Girth and Leofwine, were alſo ſlain, and 


alſo 
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alſo moſt of the nobility that were preſent ; ſo long 
as the king ſtood, they ſtood ſtoutly, both with him 
and for him, and by him ; his direQions ſupported 
them, his brave behaviour breathed freſh boldneſs and 
life into them. But his death was a deadly ſtab to 
their courage; upon report of his death, they began 
to waver in reſolution, whether to truſt to the force 
of their arms, or to commend their ſafety to their 
good footmanſhip. In this uncertainty many were 
flain ; many retired in reaſonable order to a riſin 

— whither 1 were cloſely followed by the 
Normans ; but the Engliſh, having gotten the advan- 
tage of the place, and drawing courage out of deſpair, 
with a bloody charge did drive them down. Count 
Euſtachius, — — freſh forces to be arrived, fled 
away with fifty ſoldiers in his company, and, meet- 
ing with the duke, rounded him fecretly in his ear, 
that if he went any further, he was undone. Whilſt 
he was thus ſpeaking, he was ſtruck between the ſhoul- 
der with ſo violent a blow, that he fell down as 
dead, and voided much blooded at his noſe and mouth. 
In this conflict many of the nobleſt Normans were 
flain, which moved the duke to make a ſtrong ordered 
ſtand, giving liberty, thereby, for thoſe Engliſh to 
retire, Others fled through a watery channel, the 
paſſages whereof were well known unto them ; and, 
when the Normans did more ſharply than adviſedly 
purſue, the place being ſhadowed partly with ſedges 


and reeds, and partly with the night, they were either 


ſtifled in the waters, or eaſily deſtroyed by the Engliſh, 
and that in ſo great numbers, that the place was filled 
up with dead bodies. The reſidue ſcattered in ſmaller 
companies, and had their flight favoured by increaſing 
darkneſs ; the enemy not adventuring to follow, both 
in a ſtrange country, and in the night. Earl Edwin 
and Earl Morchard, brothers of approved both cou- 
Tage and faith, did great ſervice at that time, in col- 
lecting theſe dif; wed troops, and leading them in 
ſome faſhion to 22 

Duke William, ſurprized with joy, gave publick 
charge for a ſolemn thankſgiving to God. Then he 
erected his pavilion in the midſt of the field, among 
the thickeſt of thoſe bodies whom death had made to 
he quietly together. There he paſſed the reſidue of 
that night; and the next morning muſtered his ſol- 
diers, buried thoſe that were flain, and gave liberty 
to the Engliſh to do the like. The body of King 
Harold could not be known by his face, it was fo 
deformed by death, and by his wound ; by his armour 


and by certain marks upon his body it was known. As 
it lay upon the ground, a Norman ſoldier did ſtrike 


it into the leg with his ſword ; for which unmanly 
action he was caſſed by the duke with open difgrace. 
It was carried into the duke's pavilion, and there kept 
under the cuſtody of William Mallet. And, when 


-his mother made ſuit for it to be buried, the duke 


denied it at firſt, affirming, that burial was not fit for 
him, whoſe ambition was the caufe of ſo many fune- 


rals. The mother, beſides her lamentations and tears, 
offered for it (as one Norman writer affirms) the 
weight thereof in gold ; but the duke, with a manly 
compaſſion, gave it freely, as holding it diſhonour- 
able both to value the body of a king, and make ſale 
of a ſlain enemy. So his body was buried by his mo- 
ther, at Waltham-croſs, within the monaſtery which 
he had founded. Verily there was nothing to be 
blamed in him, but that his courage could not ſtoop 
to be lower than a king. | 

I have been the longer in deſcribing this battle, for 
that I eſteem it the moſt memorable and belt. exe- 
cuted that ever was fought within this land ; as well 
for ſkilful direction, as for courageous performance, 
and alſo for the greatneſs of the event. The fight 
continued with very great both conſtancy and cou- 
rage, and variety of fortune, from ſeven of the clock 
in the morning until night. Of the Normans were 
ſlain ſix thouſand and more, beſides thoſe that were 
drowned and beaten down in the water. The flaugh- 


ter of the Engliſh is uncertainly reported, but cer- 


tainly it was far greater than that of the Normans. 
Certain alſo that their death was moſt honourable-and 
fair, not any one baſely abandoning the field; not 
any one yielding to be taken priſoner. And yet one 
circumſtance more I hold fit to be obſerved, that this 
victory was gotten only by the means of the blow of 
an arrow“; the uſe whereof was by the Normans 
firſt brought into this land. Afterwards the Englith, 
being trained to that hght, did thereby chiefly main- 
tain themſelves with honourable advantage, againſt 
all nations with whom they did contend in arms, be- 
ing generally reputed the beſt ſhot in the world. 
Put of late years it hath been altogether laid aſide, 
and inſtead thereof the harquebuz and calliver are 
brought into uſe; yet not without contradiction 
of many expert men of arms ; who, albeit they do 
not reje& the uſe of theſe ſmall pieces, yet do they 
prefer the bow before them. Firſt, For that, in a 
reaſonable diſtance, it is of greater both certainty and 
force. Secondly, For that it diſchargeth faſter. 'I hird- 
ly, For that more men may diſcharge therewith at 
once ;. for only the firſt rank diſchargeth the piece, 
neither hart they any but thoſe that are in front ; but 
with the bow ten or twelve ranks may diſcharge toge- 
ther, and will annoy ſo many ranks of the enemies. 
Laſtly, For that the arrow doth ſtrike more parts of 
the body ; for in that it hurteth by deſcent (and not 
only point-blank like the bullet) there is no part of 
the body but it may ftrike ; from the crown of the 
head even to the nailing of the foot to the ground. 
Hereupon it foHoweth, that the arrows _ fo thick 
as hail upon the bodies of men, as lefs fearful of 
their fleſh, ſo more ſlenderly armed than in former 
times, muſt neceſſarily work moſt dangerous effects. 
Beſides theſe general reſpects, in many particular 
ſervices and times, the uſe of the bow is of greateſt 
advantage. If ſome defence lie before the enemy, 


„Al. By the means of the bow and arrow, which the Engliſh were ſtrangery unto ;, or elſe this expreſſion refers to the wound 


ven by an arrow, of which King Harold died. 


the 


16 
the arrow may ſtrike where the bullet cannot. Foul wea- 
ther may much hinder the diſcharge of the piece, but it 
is no great impediment to the ſhot of the bow. A 
horſe, ſtruck with a bullet, if the wound be not mor- 
tal, may perform good ſervice ; but, if an arrow be 
faſtened in his fleſh, the continual ſtirring thereof, 
occaſioned by the motion of himſelf, will force him 
to caſt off all command, and either bear down or diſ- 
-order thoſe that are near. 

But the crack of the piece (ſome men ſay) doth 
ſtrike a terror into the enemy. True, if they be ſuch 
as never heard the like noiſe before. But a little uſe 
will extinguiſh theſe terrors. To men, yea to beaſts 
acquainted with theſe cracks, they work a weak im- 
preſſion of fear. And if it be true, which all men 
of action do hold, that the eye in all battles is firſt 
overcome “, then, againſt men equally accuſtomed to 
both, the ſight of the arrow 1s more available to vic- 
tory than the crack of the piece. 
duke, before the battle, encouraged his men, for that 
they ſhould deal with enemies, who had no ſhot. 
But I will leave this point to be determined by more 
diſcerning judgments, and haply by further experience 
.in theſe affairs, and return again to my principal 
9 

he next day after the victory, the duke returned 
to Haſtings, about ſeven miles 2 the place of the 
encounter, partly to refreſh his army, and partly to 
ſettle in advice and order, for his further proſecution. 
Firſt, He diſpatched meſſengers to ſignify his ſucceſs 
to his friends abroad. To the pope he ſent King 


Harold's ſtandard, which repreſented a man fighting, 


wrought curiouſly with gold and precious ſtones. 
Afterwards, placing a ſtrong garriſon at Haſtings, he 
conducted his army towards 3 

way, but coaſted about through Suſſex, Surrey, Hamp- 
ſhire, and Berkſhire ; the ways where he paſſed being 
as free from reſiſtance, as his thoughts were from 
change. At Wallingford he paſſed over the Thames, 
and then marched forward through Oxfordſhire, 
Buckinghamthire, and Hertfordſhire, until he came 
to the caſtle at Berkhamſtead. In this paſſage many 
of his ſoldiers languiſhed and died of the flux. And 
whether it were upon licentiouſneſs after the late vic- 
. tory, or whether for want of neceſſary proviſion, or 
whether to ſtrike a terror into the Engliſh, or whe- 
ther to leave no danger at his back, he permitted 
the ſword to range at large, to harraſs freely, to de- 
file many places with ruin and blood. 

In the mean time the Engliſh lords aſſembled at 
London, to adviſe upon their common affairs; but 
the variety of opinions was the chief impediment to 
the preſent ſervice ; the danger being more important 
than the council reſolute, or the confidence aſſured f. 


py + Primi in omnibus preliis oculi vincuntur. Tueit. De Mor. 
erm, 

t e atque eum deficere anon videntur, qui in ipſo ne- 
gotio conſilium capere cogitur. Com. lib. vi. 


Aſſuredly, the 
Earl Morchard, and divers others of the nobility; who 


ndon, not the direct 
peaſe all foreign wars *, eſpecially againſt the Danes, 


HARLEIAN MISCELLANY. 


The nobility inclined to declare Edgar, grandchiffl to 
Edmund Ironſides, to be their king; and with theſe 
the Londoners wholly went. But thoſe of the cle 

were of opinion (ſome upon particular reſpects, all 
upon fear to diſpleaſe the nope) to yield to the ſtorm 
and ſtream of the preſent time, to yield to the mighty 
arm of God ; that, their forces being proſtrated, their 
hopes feeble and forlorn, they muſt be content not to 
be conſtrained ; they muſt not provoke the victor too 


far ;- againſt whoſe forces and felicities, time gave them 


not power to oppoſe. This deliberation held ſo long, 
that all the time of action was ſpent. For the duke 
approached ſo near the city, that many, preferring 
their ſafety before other reſpects, withdrew themſelves 
and went unto him. 3 the reſidue diſſolved, 
and Alfred t, archbiſhop of York, Wolſtane, biſhop 
of Worceſter, Wilfire, biſhop of Hereford, and many 
other prelates of the realm went unto the duke at 
Berkbamſtead, accompanied with Edgar, Earl Edwin, 


gave pledges for their allegiance, and were thereupon 
received to ſubjection and favour. The duke, pre- 
ſently diſpatched to London, was received with many 
declarations of joy, the leſſer in heart, the fairer in 
appearance, and upon Chriſtmas-day next following 
was crowned king 

Now the means, whereby this victory was aſſured, 
were the very fame whereby it was atchieved 5; even 
by a ſtiff and rigorous hand. For whoſoever ſuppoſeth 
that a ſtate, attained by force, can be retained by 
milder means, he ſhall find himſelf diſappointed of 
his hopes. A people, newly ſubdued by force, will 
ſo long remain in obedience, as they find themſelves 
not of force to reſiſt. 

And firſt he endeavoured either to prevent or ap- 


who were then chiefly feared in England, as well in 
regard of their former victories, as for that they pre- 
tended title to the crown. And herein two things 
did efpecially favour his affairs: one, for that the 
Normans were in ſome ſort allied to the Danes ; be- - 
ing the progeny of thoſe Norwegians and Danes, _ 
which under the conduct and fortune of Rollo invaded 
France, and, after many great atchievements, ſeated 
in Normandy. The a was, for that, after the 
death of Canutus, the ſtate of Denmark was much 
infeebled by diviſion. For the Norwegians ſet up 
Magnus, the ſon of Olaus, for their king ; but the 
Danes acknowledged Canutus the Third of that name; 


'by means whereof that puiſſant empire did languifh 


in conſumption of itſelf, and could not be dangerous 
to any neighbour country. Yet ceaſed they not, for 
many years, to continue claim to the crown of Eng- 
land; but King William had purchaſed many ſure and 


; i By Aldred, archbiſhop of York, Stigand, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, refuling to perform the ceremony. 
Imperium its artibus facillime retinetur quibus partum eſt, 
Sal. Catil. 
** Novis ex rebus autti, tuta & præſentia, quod vetera & pe- 
riculoſa malunt. Tacit. i. Ann, 
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ſecret friends in that diſeaſed ſtate, wherein all pub- 


lick affairs were ſet to fale ;. eſpecially he. uſed the 
authority of Adelbert, archbiſhop of Hamburgh, either 
to croſs alt counſel of hoſtility againſt him, or elſe to 
delay, and thereby to delude the enterprize, or laſtly 
ſo to manage the action, that it ſhould not work any 
dangerous effect. c 
After the death of Swain, Canutus prepared a navy 
of one thouſand ſail for invaſion of England; and was 
aided with fix hundred more, by Robert le Frizon, 


Whoſe daughter he had taken to wife. But either for 


want, or elſe by negligence, or haply of purpoſe, this 
navy continued, partly in preparation, and partly in 


readineſs, the ſpace of two years, and then the voyage 


was laid aſide. The cauſe was attributed to contra- 
riety of winds, but the contrariety of wills was the 
trueſt impediment. Likewiſe Swain had furniſhed 
againſt England a navy of two hundred and four fail, 
commanded by Earl Oſborne, his brother. Another 
fleet of two hundred fail was ſet forth, under the charge 
of Earl Hacon ; but King William ſo corrupted them 
both, that the one departed out of the reaim without 
performing any great exploit, the other never would 
arrive, - 

Alſo, out of thoſe confuſions in England, Malcolm, 
king of Scots, did take his opportunity for action. 
He received into protection many Engliſh, who, either 
for fear or for diſcontentment, forſook*their country ; 
of whom many families in Scotland are deſcended, 
and namely theſe, Lindſey, Vaus, Ramſey, Lovell, 
Towbris, 1 Biſſart, Sowlis, Wardlow, Max- 
well, and divers others. He entertained in his court 
Edgar Atheling, and took his ſiſter Margaret to wiſe. 
He poſſeſſed himſelf of a great part of Cumberland, 


and of Northumberland *. wherewith the people 


yore well content, for that he was their earl's ſiſter's 
on. 

Hereupon King William ſent againſt him, firſt, 
Roger, a Norman, who was traiterouſly ſlain by his 
own ſoldiers ; then Goſpatrick, earl of Glouceſter : 
theſe did only repreſs the enemy, but were not able 
to finiſh the war fully. Laſtly, he went himſelf with 
a mighty army into Scotland, where he made wide 
waſte ; and, in Lothian, found King Malcolm, pre- 


| pared both in force, and reſolution, to entertain him 
with battle. The great army of King William, their 


fair furniture and order, their ſudden coming, but 
eſpecially their firm countenance and readineſs to fight, 
much daunted the Scots: whereupon King Malcolm 


* He invaded all the country as far as Tiſidale, which he fo- 
raged with the places adjoining ; deltroyed Holderneſs, waſted 
the lands of Cuthbert and Durham, fired the church of St. Peter 
at Weremouth and divers others, and deſtroyed thoſe that had 
taken ſanQuary in them; and having perpetrated the greateſt ſa- 


crileges and cruelties by robbing the churches, and putting the 


old men and young children to the ſword, he returned with the 
moſt able-bodied and well-favoured both men and women to be 
made captives. — 


1 Melior.certa pax, quam ſperata vidtoria. Liv. xxx. 


3 Quos viceris cave amicos tibi credas. Curt. lib. vii. 


ſent a herald to King William, to move him to ſome 
agreement of peace. The more that the king was 
pleaſed herewith, the more he ſeemed unwilling and 
ſtrange: the more he muſt be perſuaded to that, which, 
if it had not been offered, he would have deſired. At 
the laſt, a peace was concluded t, upon conditions 
honourable to King William, and not unreaſonable 
for the king of Scots; whereby all the Engliſh were 
pardoned, who had fled into Scotland, and borne arms 
againſt their * a f 

As for the Welch, albeit both their courage and 
their power had been extremely broken in the time of 
King Edward, and that by the valour and induſtry of 
Harold; yet, upon advantage of theſe troubled times, 
they made ſome incurſions into the borders of England; 
but in companies ſo diſordered, and ſmall, ſo ſecretly 
aſſaulting, ſo ſuddenly retiring, ſo deſirous more of 
pillage than of blood, that they ſeemed more like to 
ordinary robbers, than to enemies in a field Againſt 
theſe the king led an army into Wales, reduced the 
people both to ſubjection and quiet, made all the prin- 
cipal men tributary unto him, and received pledges of 
all, for aſſurance of their obedience and faith. , 

Whilſt the king thus ſettled his affairs abroad, he 
ſecured himſelf againſt his ſubjects, not by altering 
their will, but by taking away their power to rebel ?. 
The ſtouteſt of the nobility and gentry were ſpent, 
either by war, or by baniſhment, or by voluntary 
avoidance out of the realm. All theſe he ſtripped of 
their eſtates, and in place of them advanced his Nor- 
mans; inſomuch as ſcarce any noble family of the 
Engliſh blood did bear either office or authority within 
the realm. And theſe ran headlong to ſervitude ; the 
more haſty, and with the fairer ſhew, the more either 
countenanced or ſafe. Theſe he did aſſure unto him, 
not only by oath of fidelity and homage, but either 
by pledges, or elſe by retaining them always by his 
ide. | | 

And, becauſe at that time the clergy were the prin- 
cipal ſtrings of the Engliſh ſtrength, he permitted not 
any of the Engliſh nation to be advanced to the dig- 
nities of the church, but furniſhed them with Nor- 
mans, and other ſtrangers. And whereas, in times 
before, the biſhop and alderman | were abſolute 
judges in every ſhire, and the biſhop, in many cauſes, 


1 


ſhared in forfeitures and penalties with the king; he 


clipped the wings of their temporal power, and con- 


fined them within the limits of their eccleſiaſtical ju- 


riſdiction; to maintain the canons and cuſtoms of the 


I This title, Alderman, is of a Saxon-extraftion, and, in its 
firſt uſe, ſtood for the peers of the land, that were not princes, 
ſons of the king, or foremoſt in the royal line, As for thoſe 
Aldermen, or more properly, according to its original, Earider- 
men, which were ranked with biſhops in the Saxon laws, as here 
mentioned, they 'were ſuch as had counties, or other territories, 
under their government, and had the ſame power and jutiſdiction 
as the Earl afterwards, which was the ſame charge and care 
of counties, as at this time is committed to High Sheriffs, or, as 


we find it ſpelt in King Athelilan's Saxon laws, High-gereves, 


* 


— 
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church, to deal in affairs concerning the ſoul. He 
procured Stigand “, archbiſhop of Canterbury, An- 
wine, . biſhop of Eaſt-Angles, and certain other bi- 
ſhops and abbots, to be deprived by authority from 
Rome t, and detained them in prifon, during their 
lives, that = might enjoy their places. The 
matters, objected ꝙ againſt Stigand, were theſe: 


I. That he had intruded upon the archbiſhoprick, 
« whilſt Robert the archbiſhop was in life. 


II. That he received his pall from Benedict the 
« Fifth, who, for buying the papacy, had been de- 
6 poſed. . 


III. « That he kept the ſee of Wincheſter in his 


c hands, after his inveſtiture into the ſee of Canter- 
« bury.” 


He was otherwiſe alſo infamous in life ; altogether 
unlearned, of heavy judgment and underſtanding, ſot- 
tiſhly ſerviceable both to pleaſure and floth ; in covet- 
ouſneſs, beneath the baſeneſs of ruſticity ; inſomuch 
as he would often ſwear, that he had not one penny 
upon the earth, and yet, by a key, which he did wear 
about his neck, great treaſures of his were found under 
the ground. And this was a grief and ſickneſs to ho- 
neſt minds, that ſuch ſpurious and impure creatures 
ſhould ſuſtain, or rather deſtain the reverence and ma- 
jeſty of religion. , 

Forther, the king cauſed all the monaſteries and 
abbies to be ſearched, pretending, that the richer ſort 
of the Engliſh had laid up their money in them: un- 
der colour whereof, he diſcovered the itate of all, and 
bereaved many of their own treaſure. Some of theſe 
religious houſes he appropriated wholly to himſelf ; 
of divers others he [ied the liberties, which they 
redeemed afterward at a very high and expenſive rate, 
Thoſe biſhopricks and abbies which held baronies, and 
had been free before from ſecular ſubjection, he re- 
duced under the charge of his ſervice, appointing how 
many ſoldiers, and of what ſort, they ſhould furniſh 
for him, and his ſucceſſors, in the time of their wars. 
Thoſe ſtrangers, which he entertained in pay, 


Dane, ſometime king of 
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of calamity, which held them 1 under the yoke, 
and brake the very heart of their courage, leaving 
them no hope to be relieved, no hope to riſe into an 
degree of liberty, but by yielding intire obedience unto 
him. Thoſe, who either reſiſtec or favoured not his 
furſt entrance, he bereaved of all means afterward to 
offend. him ; holding them down, and keeping them 
ſo low, that their very impotency made him ſecure. 
All ſuch as had their hand in any rebellion, albeit 
they were pardoned their lives, loit their livings, 
ll became vaſſals to thoſe lords to whom their poſ- 
fefſions were given. And, if they attained any thing 
afterward, they held it only at the pleaſure of their 
lords ; that at the pleaſure of their lords they might be 
diſpoiled |. . | 

e much condemned the judgment of Swanus the 
ngland, who permitted 
thoſe whom he had vanquiſhed, to retain their former 


authority and eſtates ; whereby it happened, that, after 


his death, the inhabitants were of force to expel the 
ſtrangers, and to quit themſelves both from their ſo- 
ciety and ſubjection. Hereupon many ſevere laws 
were made ; divers of all ſorts were put tb death, ba- 
ni ſhed, ſtripped of their wealth, diſabled in their bodies 
by unuſual variety of puniſhments, as, putting out 
the eyes, cutting off the hands, and ſuch like : not 
only to diminiſh his fears, if they were ſuſpected; 
but ſometimes, if they were of wealth, to ſatisfy there- 
with either his pleaſure or wants. His cruelty made 
the people rebellious, and their rebellions made him 
the more cruel ; in which caſe, many innocents were 
made the oblations of his ambitious fears. Many 
heavy taxations were impoſed upon them ; their an- 
cient lords were removed, their ancient laws and 
policies of ſtate were daſhed to duſt ; all lay couched 
under the conqueror's ſword, to be newly faſhioned 
by him, as ſhould be beſt fitting for his rs 
He erected caſtles in divers parts of the realm, of 
which the tower, near London, was the chief, which 
afterward was increaſed, both in compaſs, and in 
ſtrength, by addition of the outward walls. In theſe 
he planted garriſons of the Normans, as if it had 
been in a hoſtile country ; not without oppreſſion to 


he diſ- the people, although they remained quiet, and ſuffi- 
perſed into religious houſes, and ſome alſo en ul to ſuppreſs them, if they ſhould rebel. Thus 


nobility, to be maintained at their charge ; whereby 


he not only favoured his own purſe, but had them as 
a watch, and ſometimes as a garriſon over thoſe, of 


whoſe allegiance he ſtood in doubt. 


Now, againſt the inferior ſort of people, knowing 
right well that he was generally hated, he prepared 


theſe remedies for his eſtate : all. their armour was 
taken from them, they were cruſhed down with change 


* Whom he ever hated, for refuſing to fet the Engliſh erown 
upon bis head. ; ; ; 

+ In a provincial council held at Wincheſter, in the preſence 
of two cardinals. 

1 Pablickly, 1 

He alſo-ſeized the charters and privileges of cities, and towns 

corporate, and of the politick bodies throughout the land, and 

| 4 ; 


/ 


he fecured the realm againſt a general defection; as 
for particular ſtirs, they might haply moleſt him, but 
endanger him they could not. Exeter, Northum- 
berland, and ſome other parts did riſe againſt him in 
arms ; but, being unable to maintain their revolt, 
their overthrow did much confirm his ſtate. 

He either imitated, or concurred with Cæſar in 
advice : for, as Czſar invaded the Germans, which 


never reſtored them, without a large ſum of money ; by which 
means he got the greateſt part of the nation's wealth into his own 

wer, and ſoimpoveriſhed them all, that he had nothing to fear 
rom them: ſo that, when it was told him at any time, That the 


oppreſſed people /poke evil of him, his uſual reply was, It is well 
they can do me no evi | a 


kept 
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kept the great foreſt of Ardenna, not with his own 
ſoldiers, but with his aids out of Gallia; gaining 
thereby victory over the one, and ſecurity from the 
other, without any diſpence of the Roman blood ; ſo 
after the king's erent victory over the valiant, but 
too adventurous, King Harold, when many of the 
Engliſh fled into Ireland, and from thence with freſh, 
both courage, and .ſupplies, returned into England, 
commanded by two of Haroid's ſons; he encountered 
them only with Engliſh forces. In the firſt conflict 
the king's party was overthrown, and the valiant 
leader Ednothus ſlain, who had been maſter of the 
horſe to King Harold. In the ſecond his enemies 
were ſo defeated, as they were never able to make 
head again. So, the victors being weakened, and 
the vanquiſhed waſted, the king with pleaſure tri- 
umphed over both. Likewiſe, when he was occa- 
ſioned to paſs the ſeas into Normandy, either to eſta- 
bliſh affairs of government, or to repreſs rebellions, 
which in his abſence were many times raiſed, he drew 
his forces out of England, and that in a more large 
proportion, than the importance of the ſervice did 
require. He alſo took with him the chief men of 
Engliſh blood, as well to uſe their advice and aid, as 
alſo to hold them and their friends from working in- 
novation in his abſence. 

_ He incloſed the great foreſt near unto the ſea in 
Hampſhire, for which he diſpeopled villages and 
towns “, about, the ſpace of thirty miles, to make 
a defart for beaſts of chace ; in which place two of 
his ſons , Richard and William, ended their lives; 
Richard, by a fall from his horſe, and William, by 
the ſtroke of an arrow. The king's great delight in 
hunting was made the pretence of this foreſt ; but the 
true end was rather, to make a free place of footing 
for his Normans, and other friends out of France, 
in caſe any great revolt ſhould be made. Divers 
other parts of the realm were ſo waſted with his wars, 
that, tor want both of huſbandry and habitation, a 
great dearth did enſue, whereby many were forced to 
eat horſes, dogs, cats, rats, and other loathſome and 
vile vermin-; yea, ſome abſtained not from the fleth 
of men. This famine and deſolation did eſpecially 
rage in the north parts of the realm; for the inhabi- 
. tants beyond Humber, fearing the king's ſecret hate, 
ſo much the more deep and deadly, becauſe unjuſt, 
received without reſiſtance, and perhaps drew in the 


* He, in this exploit, demoliſhed thirty-ſix towns. 

+ As alſo his grandſon, Richard, the ſon of Robert, who, 
being in ſull chace, was ſtruck in the jaws by a bough, upon which 
he hung, till he expired. See Malmſbur. p. 111. See Dunelm. 

223. ; 
F t Al. Durham, 

Viz. The army of the king of Swedeland. 

Al. Beverley. And this happened more through ſuperſtition, 
than any devotion for God, or his ſaints; for, one of his horſe- 
men riding full ſpeed into the lands belonging to 3 the 
horſe fell, and broke his neck, and the man's face became ſo con- 
vulſed, as to turn behind him: which the king eſteemed a bad 
omen, and ſo deſiſted from his intended violence on that place. 
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army of the king of Swedeland, with whom Edgar 
Atheling, and the other Engliſh that fled into Scot- 
land, joined their power. The Normans within 
York fired the ſuburbs, becauſe it ſhould not be a 
lodging for their enemies : but the ſtrength of the 
wind carricd the flame into the city, which conſumed 
a great part thereof, with the minſter of St. Peter, 
and therein a fair library. And herein, whilſt the 
Normans were partly buſied, and partly amazed, the 
enemies entered, and flew in York, in Dureſme }, 
and thereabout, three thouſand Normans, among 
whom were many of eminent dignity, as well for 
birth, as for place of their charge. But in a ſhort 
time the king came upon them, and having partly by 
arms, and partly by gifts, diſpatched the ſtrangers |, 
exerciſed upon the Engliſh an ancient and aſſured ex- 

rience of war, to repreſs with main force a rebel- 
Fon in a ſtate newl Fubdued ; inſomuch as all the 
land between Dureſme and York, except only the 


territory of Sir John of Beverlace$, lay waſte for 


the ſpace of nine years, without inhabitants to manure 
the ground. 

And, becauſe conſpiracies and aſſociations * are 
commonly contrived in the night, he commanded, 
that in all towns and villages a bell ſhould be rung 
in the evening at eight of the clock ; and that in every 
houſe they ſhould then put forth their fire and lights, 
and go to bed. This cuſtom of ringing a bell at that 
hour, in many places, is [till obſerved. 

And, for that likeneſs is a great cauſe of liking and 
of love, he enjoined the chief of the Engliſh, and theſe 
were ſoon imitated by the reſt, to conform themſelves 
to the faſhions of Normandy, to which they had made 
themſelves no ſtrangers before. Yea, children in the 
ſchool were taught their letters and principles of 
grammar in the Norman language. In their ſpeech, 
attire, ſhaving of the 'beard, ſervice at the table ; in 


their buildings, and houſhold furniture; they altoge- 


ther reſembled the Normans. 

In the beginning of his reign, he ordained that the 
laws of Edward ſhould be obſerved, together with 
thoſe laws which he did preſcribe ; but afterwards he 
commanded, that nine men ſhould be choſen out of 
every ſhire, to make a true report, what were the 
laws and cuſtoms of the realm. Of theſe he changed 
the greateſt part, and brought in the cuſtoms of Na- 
mandy in their ſtead +; commanding alſo that cauſes 


** Summum periculum eſt ſi cœtus, concilia, & ſecretas eon- 
ſultationes eſſe ſinas. Liv. xxxiv. | 

++ This I apprehend is a miſinterpretation of Ingulphus, who 
does not ſay that the Conqueror changed the laws, or brought in 
the Norman cuſtoms in their ſtead ; but Ipſum etiam Idioma tantum 
abhorrebant (Normanni) quod Leges Terre, Statutaque Anglicorum 
Regum Lingua Gallica 8 4 71. which aſſirms only, that 
the emperor had the ancient Engliſh laws tranſlated into French, 


but full they remained the laws of the land, and the ſtatutes of 
the Engliſh kings. And whoever will conſult Madox's Hiſtory 
of the Exchequer, p. 123, will find good authority for what is 
here advanced, and that the change, mentioned by our author, 
was not compleatly brought about till the reign of Hen. II. 


| ſhould 
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ſhould be pleaded, and all matters of form diſpatched 
in French. Only he permitted certain Daniſh laws, 
which before were chiefly uſed in Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and Cambridgeſhire, to be generally obſerved ; as 
having great affinity with his Norman cuſtoms ; both 
being derived from one common head. | 
Likewiſe, at the great ſuit of William, a Norman, 
then biſhop of London, he granted a charter of liberty 
to that city ®, for enjoying the uſe of King Edward's 
laws t; a memorial of which benefit the citizens fixed 
upon the biſhop's grave, being in the midit of the 
great welt iſle of St. Paul's. Further, by the council 
of Stigand, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and of Egle- 
ſine, abbot of St. Auguſtine's, (who at that time were 
the chief governors of Kent) as the king was: nding 
towards Dover, at Swaneſcomb, two miles from 
Graveſend, the Kentiſh men came towards him armed, 
and bearing boughs in their hands, as if it had been a 


moving wood; they incloſed him upon the ſudden, . 


and with a firm countenance, but words well tempered 
with modefty and reſpect, they demanded of him the 
uſe of their ancient liberties and laws ; that in other 
matters they would yield obedience unto him ; that, 
without this, they deſired not to live. The king was 
content to ſtrike ſail to the ſtorm, and to give them a 


vain ſatisfaction for the preſent ; knowing right well, 


that the general cuſtoms and laws of the reſidue of 
the realm, would in a ſhort time overflow theſe par- 
ticular, places. So, pledges being given on both ſides, 
they conducted him to Rocheſter, and yielded the 
county of Kent and the caſtle of Dover into his power. 

In former times many farms and manors were given 
by bare word, without writing, only with the ſword 
of the lord, or his head-piece ; with a horn or ſtand- 
ing goblet, and many tenements with a quill,” with a 
horſe-comb, with a bow, with an arrow ; but this 
ſincere ſimplicity at that time was changed. And 
whereas charters and deeds were before made firm by 
the ſubſcription of the party, with crofles of gold, or 
of ſome other colour ; then they were firmed by the 
parties ſpecial ſeal, ſet upon wax, under the teſte of 
three or four witneſſes. 

He ordained alſo his council of ſtate, his chancery, 
his exchequer, his courts of juſtice, which always re- 
moved with his court. "Theſe places he furniſhed 
with officers, and aſſigned four terms in the year for 
determining controverſies among the people ; where- 
as before all ſuits were ſummarily heard and deter- 
mined in the gemote, or monthly convention in every 
hundred, without either formality or delay. 

He cauſed the whole realm to be deſcribed in a 
cenſual roll, ſo as there was not one hide of land, 


N. B. In this firſt charter given by the Conqueror to Lon- 
don, there is no word that ſignifies City, and its inhabitants are 
there called Burghers, Burgeſs or Inhabitants of the Borough ; 
and the lord-mayor is ſtiled the Port- Reeve. 

+ Here by laws we muſt. underſtand the liberties and privileges 
granted by Ling Edward to the ＋ of London by charter. 

t See Madox's Hiſtory of the Exchequer. 

Farms. 


but both the yearly rent and the owner thereof were 


therein ſet down; how many plough-lands, what 


paſtures, fens, or marſhes; what woods, parks, farms, 
and tenements were in every ſhire; and what every 
one was worth, Alſo how many villains || every man 


had, what beaſts or cattle, what fees; what other 


goods, what rent or commodity his poſſeſſions did 


ield $. This book was called, The Kell of Winton, 


auſe it was kept in the city of Wincheſter. By 
the Engliſh it was called Dome/day-book, either by rea- 
ſon of the generality thereof, or elſe corruptly inſtead 
of Domus Dei Book; for that it was laid in the church 
of Wincheſter, in a place called Demus Dei. Ac- 
carding to this roll taxations were impoſed ; ſome- 
times two ſhillings, and ſometimes ſix ſhillings upon 
every hide of land, (a hide containing twenty acres) 
beſide ordinary proviſions for his houſe. 

In all thoſe lands, which he gave to any man, he 
reſerved dominion in chief to himſelf ; for acknow- 
ledgement whereof a yearly rent was' paid unto him, 
and likewiſe-a fine, whenſoever the tenant did alien 
or die. Theſe were bound as clients unto him, by 
oath of fidelity and homage ; and if any died his heir, 
being in minority, the king received the profits of the 
land, and had the cuſtody and diſpoſing of the heir's 
body, until his age of one and twenty years. 1120 

It is . we of Caligula *, that when he intended 
to make advantage of his penal edicts, he cauſed them 
to be written in ſo ſmall letters, and the tables of them 
to be faſtened ſo high, that it Vas almoſt impoſſible 
for any man to read them. So the king cauſed part 
of thoſe laws, that he eſtabliſhed, to be written in 
the Norman language, which was a barbarous and 
broken French, not well underſtood of the natural 
French, and not at all of the vulgar Engliſh. The 
reſidue were not written at all, but left almoſt arbi- 
trary, to be determined by reaſon and diſcretion at 
large. Hereupon it followed, partly through igno- 
rance of the people, and partly through the malice 
of ſome officers of juſtice, who many times are in- 
ſtruments of ſecret and particular ends; that many 
were extremely intangled, many endangered, many 
rather made away, than juſtly execute. 

But here it may be queſtioned, ſeeing theſe laws 
were laid upon the Engliſh, as fetters about their 
feet, as a ponderous yoke upon their neck, to depreſs 
and detain them in ſure ſubjection: how it falleth 
out, that afterwards they became not only tolerable, 


but acceptable and well eſteemed. 


Aſſuredly, theſe laws were exceeding harſh and 
heavy to the Engliſh at the firſt : and therefore King 
William Rufus, and Henry the Firſt, at ſuch time 


& And though the counties of Durham, Lancaſter, Northum- 
berland, Weſtmorland, and Cumberland, were not contained in 
this ſurvey ; yet it appears that the remaining part of England, 
without Cornwall, was divided into thirty-four pariſhes, contain- 
ing 52080 towns or villages; 45002 pariſh churches; 75000 
knights fees, whereof 28015 were of religious order. See Poly- 
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as Robert their elder brother came in arms againſt them 
to challenge the crown, being deſirous to win the fa- 
vour of the people, did fill them with fair promiſes, 
to abrogate the laws of King William their father, 
and to reſtore to them the laws of King Edward. The 
like was done by King Stephen, and by King Henry 
the Second; whilſt, both contending to draw the ſtate 
to himſelf, they did moſt grievouſly tear it in pieces. 
The like by others of the firſt kings of the Norman 
race, whenſoever they were willing to give content- 
ment to the people; who deſired no other reward for 
all their adventures and -labours, for all their blood 
ſpent in the ſervice of their kings, but to have the 
laws of King Edward reſtored. At the laſt, the no- 
| bility of the realm, with great diſpence, both of their 
eſtates and blood, purchaſed a charter of liberty &. 
Firſt, From King Toa, which was ſoon revoked, as 
violently forced from him; afterwards from King Hen- 
ry the Third, which remained in force f. And thereby 
the ſharp ſeverity, of theſe laws was much abated. 
In that after ward they become, not only tolerable, 
but- eaſy and ſweet, and happily not fit to be changed ; 
it is by force of long grounded cuſtom, whereby thoſe 
uſages, which our anceſtors have obſerved for many 
ages, do never ſeem either grievous or odious to be 
endured. So Nicetas writing of cert2in Chriſtians, 
who, by long converſing with the Turks, had. detiled 
themſelves with Turkiſh fathions : Cu/t-m, ſaith he, 
winneth ſuch flrength by time, that it is more firm than 
either nature or religion}. Hereupon Dio. Chryſoſtom | 
compareth cuſtoms to a king, and edicts to a tyrant ; 
becauſe we are ſubject voluntarily to the one, but 
upon conſtraint, and upon neceſſity, to the other. 7? 


is manifeſt, ſaith Agathias, that, under whatſoever law - 


the people hath lived, they do efleem the ſame maſt excellent 
and divine$. Herodotus reporteth, that Darius the 
ſon of Hydaſpes, having under his dominion certain 
Grecians of Aſia, who accuſtomed to burn their dead 
parents and friends, and certain nations of India, who 
uſed to eat them, called the Grecians before him; 
and told them that it was his pleaſure, that they ſhould 
conform themſelves to the cuſtom of the Indians, in 
eating their deceaſed friends, But they applied all 
means of intreaty and perſuaſion, that they might not 


be forced to ſuch a barbarous, or rather brutiſh ob- 


ſervation. Then he ſent for the Indians, and moved 
them to conformity with the Grecians, but found 


* Which is that commonly known by the name of Magna 
Charta, and on which we to this day pretend to found our liberty 
and property. 

+ And, to make the ſame more effeQtual, this great charter 
raiſed, on this baſis, is, by act of parliament in Edward the Firſt's 
time, commanded to be allowed by the juſtices in their judgments 
and reſolutions, as the common law of England. 

1 Nicet. pag. 19. Sr xg xpalerNiy io yives fte 
ici ©XuveoTegov. _ | ed DO 

hryſ. Orat. 76, Tg} 085. Suid. dict. Sog. 
| I Agath. lib. ii. 2% py r. % Tor ab porte ö as 
Pxavos tiye orodney 1ouw fy TWASIFY VEVMXEXOTL Ejufproleug arty, x 
on 4 Co 1 YEA % Yeo wlawes: Sas xÞ 

1% Temperatus enim timor eſt qui cohibet, aſſiduus & acer ad 


| vindictam excitat. Sen. i. de Clanen. 


afterward wi 
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that they did far more abhor to burn their dead, than 
the Grecians did to eat them. ita 
Now theſe ſeverities of the king were much 

vated by the Engliſh, and eſteemed not far ſhort of 
cruelties. Notwithſtanding he tempered it with many 
admirable actions both of juſtice and of clemency and 
mercy *, for which he is much extolled by the Nor- 
man writers ft, He gave great privileges to many 
places; and the better to give the people contentment, 
and to hold them quiet, he oftentimes renewed the 
oath, which firſt he took at his coronation ; namely, 


to defend the holy church of God, the paſtors thereof, and 


the people ſubjeft to him juſtly to govern, to ordain . good 
laws, and obſerve true juſtice, and, to the utmoſt of his 
power, to withſtand all rapines and falſe judgments. Such 


of the nobility, as had been taken in rebellion, were 


only committed to priſon, from which they were 
releaſed in tine ; ſuch, as yielded and ſubmitted theme» 
ſclves, were freely pardoned, and oftentimes received 
to favour, truſt, and employment 1. 

Edric||,, the firſt that rebelled after he was king, he 
held near and aſſured unto him. Goſpatric, who had 
ben a ſtirrer of great commotions, he made earl of 
Glouceſter, and employed him againſt Malcolm king 
of Scots. Euſtace earl of Boulogne, who upon occa- 
lion of the king's firſt abſence in Normandy, at- 
tempted to 8 the caſtle of Dover, he embraced 

th great ſhew of love and reſpect. 
Waltheof ſon to earl Siward, who, in defending the 


city of Vork againſt him, had ſlain many Normans, 


as they eſſaycd to enter a breach, he joined in mar- 
riage to his niece Judith Edgar, who was the ground 
and hope of all conſpiracies; who, after his firſt ſub- 
miſſion to the king, fled into Scotland, and main- 
tained open hollility againſt him; who pretended title 
to the crown, as next heir to the Saxon kings; he 
not only received to favour, but honoured with fair 
entertainments. He furniſhed him to the war of Pa- 
leſtine, where he attained an honourable eſtimation 
with the emperors of Almaigne FF and of Greece. AF- 
ter his return he was allowed twenty ſhillings a day, 
by way of penſion, and large livings in the country 
belides, where he mellowed to old age in pleaſure and 
vacancy of affairs; preferring ſafe PubjeQion, before 
ambitious rule, accompanied both with danger and 
diſquiet, 

hus was no man more mild to a relenting and 


++ He publiſhed the laws of Edward the Conſeſſor, as ſuch.; 
and confirms them to be the laws of England, and commands them 
to be kept under ſevere penalties, himſelf at the ſame time taking 
an oath to keep inviolable thoſe good and approved ancient Jaws 
of the realm, enacted and ſet forth by the holy and pious kings of 
England, his anceſtors, and eſpecially by King Edward. See the 
Preface by John Forteſcue Aland, to Sir John Forteſcue's Treas 
tiſe of Monarchy, page e6. , 

tt Nihil glorioſius eſt principe impune læſo. Senec. i. de Clem. 

I Sirnamed Sylvaticus, a man of great ſpirit and power, and 
had done him much harm by joining with Blethyn and Rywallon 
kings of Wales, who made an incurſion into Herefordſhire. 

95 Germany. | 


vanquiſhed 


"= 'HARGEIMN WISCELLUANY. | 
offer of injury unto her. For, if any man had ſlain 


vanquiſhed enemy; as far from cruehy, ast he was 
from cowardice, the height of his ſpirit overlooking 
all caſual, all doubtful and uncertain dangers. Other 
great offenders he punifhed commonly by exile or im- 

rifonment, ſeldom by death“. Only among the 
Englith nobility, Waltheof earl of Northampton, 
Northumberland, and Huntingdon f, was put-to death, 
for that, after twice breaking allegiance, he conſpired 
the third time, with divers both Engliſh and Nor- 
mans, to receive the Danes into England, whilſt the 
king was abſent in Normandy. And for the ſame 
conſpiracy Ralph Fitz-aubert, a Norman, was alſo ex- 
ecuted, who had furniſhed forty ſhips for the king in 
his voyage for England ; for which, and for his other 


ſervices in that war, he was afterward created earl of 


Hereford. But preſent injuries do always overbalance 
benefits that are paſt. 4 16, 

He much delighted in hunting and in feaſting. For 
the firſt he cloſed many foreſts and parks, and filled 
them with deer ; which he fo dearly loved, that he 
ordained great penalties for ſuch as ſhould kill thoſe or 
any other beaſts of game. For the ſecond he made 
many ſumptuous feaſts, eſpecially upon the high feſ- 
tivals in the year. His. Chriſtmas * often kept at 
Glouceſter, his Eaſter at Wincheſter, his Whitſontide 
at Weſtminſter; and was crowned once in the year at 
one of theſe places, ſo long as he continued in Eng- 
land. To theſe feaſts he invited all his nobility, and 


did then principally compoſe himſelf to courtefy, as - 


well in familiar converſation, as in facility to grand 
fuits, and to give pardon to ſuch as had offended. At 
other times he was more majeſtical and ſevere ; and 
employed himſelf both to uh exerciſe and great mo- 


deration in diet; whereby he preferved his body in 


good ſtate, both of health and ſtrength, and was eaſily 
able to endure travel, hunger, heat, cold, and all other 


| hardneſs both of labour and of want. 


Many wrongs he would not fee, of many ſmarts he 
would not complain ; he was abſolute maſter of him- 
ſelf, and thereby learned to ſubdue others. He was 
commended for chaſtity of body ; by which his princely 
actions were much advanced. And albeit the begin- 
ning of his reign was peſtered with fuch routs of out- 
laws and robbers, that the peaceable people could not 
account themfelves in ſurety within their-own doors ; 
he ſo well provided for execution of juſtice upon of- 
fenders, or rather for cutting off the cauſes of of- 
tence, that a young maiden, well charged with gold, 
might travel in any part of the realm, without any 


Principi non minus turpia multa ſupplicia, quam medico 
funera. Senec. de Clem. i. 

+ Beſides it is thought that thoſe courtiers, who envied his 
eſteem with the king, ana ſought to obtain part of his great poſ- 
ſeſſions, could they ruin him; and, above all, the intrigues of his 
wife Jadith, who was niece to the king, and wanted to get ano- 
ther huſband, contrived and chiefly effected his death. 

t There were obliged to be placed guards between town and 
town. f 

{| Defloured. - | 
: S O. &ropeios iy Tois 70701 stet, po repoy, 92 ao Fortes, 
in opere acres, ante id placidi. Ariſt. iii. Eth, ; | 


another upon any cauſe, he was put to death; and, 
if he could not be found, the hundred paid a fine to 


the king; ſometimes twenty- eight, and ſometimes 


thirty-ſix pounds, according to the largeneſs of the 
hundred in extent. If a man had oppretted || any wo- 
man, he was deprived of his privy parts. As the peo- 
ple by arms, fo arms by laws were held in reitraint. 
He talked little and bragged leſs, a moſt aſſured 
ormer of his word: in proſecution of his purpoſes 
conſtant and ſtrong &, and yet not obſtinate; but al- 
ways appliable to the change of occaſions ; earneſt, 
yea violent, both to reſiſt his enemies, and to exact du- 
ties of his ſubjets. He neither loved much ſpeech, 
nor gave credit to fair; but truſted truly to himſelf, 
to others ſo far as he might not be abuſed by cre- 
dulity *. | | 

His expedition (the ſpirit of actions and affairs) 
may hereby appear. He invaded England about the 
beginning of October; he ſubdued all reſiſtance, he 
ſuppreſſed all riſing rebellions, and returned into Nor- 
mandy in March. following. So as, the time of the 
year conſidered, a man ſhould hardly travel through 
the land in ſo ſhort a time as he did win it. A 
greater exploit than Julius Cæſar, or any other ſtranger 
could ever atchieve upon that place. 

He gave many teſtimonies of a religious mind tt. 
For he did often frequent divine ſervice in the church, 
he gave much alms, he held the clergy in great eſtima- 
tion, and highly honoured the prelates of the church. 
He ſent many coſtly ornaments, many rich preſents of 
gold and ſilver to the church of Rome ; his Peter pay- 
ments I went more readily, more _— than ever 
before : to divers churches in France, after his vic- 


tory, he ſent croſſes of gold, veſſels of gold, rich palls, 


or other ornaments of great beauty and price. He 
bare ſuch reverence to Lanfrank archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, that he ſeemed to ſtand at his 2 At 
the requeſt of Wolſtane biſhop of Worceſter, he gave 
over a great advantage that he made by ſale of pri- 
ſoners taken in Ireland. He reſpected Aldred arch- 
biſhop of Vork, by whom he had been crowned king 
of England, as his father. At a time upon the repulſe 
of a certain ſuit, the archbiſhop brake forth into diſ- 
content, expoſtulated ſharply againſt the king, and in 
a humorous heat offered to depart: but the king ſtaid 
him, fell down at his feet, deſired pardon, and pro- 
miſed ſatisfaction in the beſt manner that he could. 
The nobility, that were preſent, put the archbiſhop in 


—5 awEpore bY Ariglag 807 1. BANG εονννjxvee Bre- 
nal Sapiente diffidentia non alia res utilior eſt mortalibus. 
urip. 


++ Romani non calliditate aut robore, ſed pietate ac religione 
omnes gentes nationeſq; ſuperavere. Cc. Orat. de Aruſp. Reſp. 

tt See this explained in the beggar's petition to Henry the 
Eighth againſt popery. 
il But, though Lanfrank the arclibiſhop endeavoured to per- 
ſuade him to make allegiance to that ſee; he never could be 
brought to it, and ſaid, That ke neither promiſed ſo much, neither 
could he fond that any of his anceſtors did perform it. 


mind, 


) 
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mind, that he ſhould cauſe the king to ariſe. Nay, 
(anſwered the archbiſhop) let him alone; let him ſtill 
abide at St. Peter's feet“. So with: much ado he was 
appeaſed, and intreated to accept his ſuit. And fo the 
name of St. Peter, and of the church, hath been often 
uſed as a mantle, to cover the pride, paſſions, and 
pleaſures of diſordered men. 

He founded and enlarged many houſes of religion: 
he furniſhed eceleſiaſtical dignities, with men of more 
ſufficiency and worth, than had been uſual in former 
times. And becauſe within his own dominions ſtu- 
dies did not flouriſh and thrive, by reaſon of the tur- 
bulent times, by reaſon of the often invaſions of bar- 
barous people, whofe knowledge lay chiefly in their 
fits; he drew out of Italy and other places many fa- 
mous men, both for learning and integrity of life ; 
to wit, Lanfrank, Anſelm, Durand, Trahern, and 
others. "Theſe he honoured, theſe he advanced, to 
theſe he expreſſed great teſtimonies both of favour and 


ard. | 

And yet he preferred Odo, his brother by his mo- 
_ ther's ſide, to the biſhoprick of Bayonne, and after- 
wards created him earl of Kent: a man proud, vain, 
mutinous, ambitious; outrageous in oppreſſion, cru- 
elty, and Juſt; a prophaner of religion, a manifeſt 


contemner of all virtue. The king, being called by 


occaſions into Normandy, committed unto him the 
government of the realm: in which place of credit 
and command, he furniſhed himfelf fo fully with 
treaſure, that he aſpired to the papacy of Rome, upon 
a prediction, then caſt abroad wy commonly de- 
ceive thoſe that truſt unto them) that the fucceſlor of 
Hildebrand was named Odo. So, filled with proud 
hopes, he purchaſed a palace and friends at Rome; 
be prepared for his journey, and drew many gentle- 
men to be of his train. But the king, returning ſud- 
denly out of Normandy, met with him in the Ille of 
Wight, as he was — to take the ſeas. There he 
was arreſted, and afterwards charged with infinite 
oppreſſions; alſo, for ſeducing the king's fubjects to 
for fake the realm; and, laſtly, for ſacrilegious ſpot 
ing of many churches. — his treaſure was 
ſeized, and he committed to priſon; not as biſhop of 
Bayonne, but as earl of Kent, and as an accomptant to 
the king. And ſo he remained about four years, even 
until the death of the king. His ſervants, ſome in 
falſhood, and ſome for fear, diſcovered ſuch hidden 
heaps of his gold, as did exceed all expectation: yea, 
many bags of grinded gold were drawn out of rivers, 
wherein the biſhop had cauſed them for a time to be 
buried. After this, he was called the king's ſponge ; 


as being preferred by him to that place of charge, 


wher.in he might, in a long time, ſuck that from 
others, which ſhould at once be preſſed from himſelf. 
By this means, the king had the benefit of his op- 
preſhon without the blame ; and the people (being no 
deep ſearchers into fecrets of tate) were fo well 2 
with the preſent puniſhment, as they were thereby, 


* 


AZ 
although not fatisfied, yet well quieted for all Weir 


wron | 

Towards the end of his reign, he appointed his 
two fons, Robert and Henry, with joint authority, 
governors of Norm ; the one to ſuppreſs either 
the inſoleney, or levity of the other. eſe went 
together to viſit the French king, lying at Conſtance: 


where, entertaining the time with variety of diſports, 


Henry played with Lewis, then Dauphin of France, 
at chefs, and did win of him very much. Hereat, 
Lewis began to grow warm in a and was, there- 
in, little re d by Henry. The great impatience 
of the one, and the ſmall forbearance of the other, 
did ftrike, in the end, ſuch a heat between them, that 
Lewis threw the cheſs-men at Henry's face, and 
called him the ſon of a baſtard. Henry again ſtruck 
Lewis with the chefs- board, drew blood with the 
blow, and had prefently {lain him upon the place, had 
he not been ſtaid by his brother Robert. Her | 
they preſently went to horſe, and their ſpurs claimed 
ſo good haſte, as they recovered Pontoiſe, albeit they 
were ſharply purſued by the French ng. 

It had been much for the French king to have re- 
mained quiet, albeit no provocations ened, an 
__ of his pretence to many pieces, which King 

itham did potieſs in France: but, upon this occa- 
ſion, he preſently invaded Normandy, took the city 


of Vernon, and drew Robert, King William's eldeſt 


fon, to combine with him, againtt his own father. 


On the other tide, King William, who never laſt 
any thing by lofing of time, with incredible celerity 


his ſword. Hereu 


paſſed into France, invaded the French. king's domi- 


nions, waſted and took many principal places o 
Zantoigne and Poictou, returned to Roan, and there 
reconciled his fon Robert unto him. The French 
king ſummoned him to do his homage for the _ 
dom of England: for the duchy of Normandy he 
offered him homage, but the kingdom of England, 
he ſaid, he held of no man, but only of God, and by 
pon the French king came ſtrongly 
upon him; but, finding him both ready and reſolute 
to anſwer in the held; finding alfo, that his hazard 
was greater than his hope ; that his lofs, by overthrow, 
would far ſurmount his advantage by victory, after a 
few light encounters, he retired, preferring the care 
to preſerve himſelf, before the deſire to harm others. 

| King William, being then both corpulent and in 
years, was diſtempered in body, by means of thoſe 
travels, and fo retired to Roan, where he remained: 
not perfectly in health. The French king, hearing 


of his ſickneſs, pleaſantly ſaid, That he lay in abila- 


bed of his great belly. This would have been taken in 


mirth, if ſome other had ſpoken it; but, coming 
from an enemy, it was taken in fcorn. And, as great 


perſonages are moſt ſenfible of reproach, and the leaſt 
touch of honour maketh a wide and incurable wound, 
ſo King William was ſo nettled with this jeſt, that he 
ſwore by God's reſurrection, and his brightneſs (for this 


* Or, as ſome authors more probably write, at his father's feet. 


Was 


2 AR PEIAN MISCELLANx. 


was the uſual form of his oathF that, ſo: ſoon as be 
ſhould be churched of that child, he would offer a thouſand 
"lights in France. So, preſently after his recovery, he 
entered France in arms, took the city of Meaux “, 
ſet many towns and villages, and corn- fields on fire; 
the people abandoning all places where he came, and 
iving forth, that it was better the neſts ſhould be 
deſtroyed, than that the birds ſhould be taken in them. 
At the laſt, he came before Paris, where Philip king 
of France did then abide; to whom he ſent word, 
that he had recovered to be on foot, and was walking 
about, and would be glad, likewiſe, to find him 
abroad. This enterprize was acted in the month of 
Auguſt, wherein the king was ſo. violent and ſharp, 
that by reaſon both of his travel, and of the unrea- 
ſonable heat, he fell into a relapſe of his ſickneſs. 
And, to accompliſh his miſhap, 1n leaping on horſe- 
back, over a ditch, his fat belly did bear fo hard upon 
the pommel of his ſaddle, that he took a rupture in 
his inner parts; and ſo, overcharged with ſickneſs 
and pain, and diſquietneſs of mind, he returned to 
Roan, where his ſickneſs increaſed by ſuch dangerous 
- degrees, that in a ſhort time it led him to the period 
of his days. | eds: 5 onto | 
During the time of his ſickneſs, he was much mo- 
leſted in conſcience , for the blood which he had 
ſpilt, and for the ſeverity, which he had uſed againſt 
- the Engliſh ; holding himſelf, for that cauſe, more 
. guilty before God, than glorious among men. He 
15 ent many good 1} es in reconciling himſelf to 
God and the world, and in exhorting others to virtue 
and religion. He gave great ſums of money to the 
:elergy of Meaux, and of ſome other places in France, 
to repair the churches which a little before he had 
defaced. To ſome monaſteries he gave ten marks of 
gold, and to others fix. To every pariſh church, he 
k — five ſhillings, and to every borough town, a hun- 
dred pounds, for relief of the poor. He gave his 
| crown, with all the ornaments thereto belonging, to 
| the church of St. Stephen, in Caen, which he had 
| founded; for redeeming whereof, King Henry the 
| Firſt did afterwards give to the ſame church the 


manor of Brideton, in Dorſetſhire. He retained per- 

fect memory and ſpeech, fo long as he retained any 

| breath. He ended his life upon the ninth day of Sep- 

| tember, full both of honour and of age, when he had 

reigned twenty years, eight months, and ſixteen days, 
in the ſixty-fourth year of his age. 

| So ſoon as he was dead, the chief men that were 

about him went to horſe, and departed forthwith to 

their own dwellings, to provide for the ſafety of them- 

i ſelves, and of their families and eſtates ; for all men 

- were poſſeſſed with a marvellous fear, that ſome dan- 

: gerous adventures would enſue. The ſervants and 

inferior officers alſo fled away; and, to double the 

©  baſeneſs of their diſpoſition, took with them whatſo- 

ever was portable about the king; his armour, plate, 


* And nt ie fine charch. 


Perfecto demum ſcelere, magnitudo ejus intelligitur, Tacit. xv. Aunal. 


t The Morning. 


apparel, houſhold-ſtuff, all things were held as law- 
ful booty. Thus the dead body was not only aban- 
doned, but left almoſt naked upon the ground, where 
it remained from prime g, until three of the clock, 
neither guarded nor regarded by any man. In the 
mean time, the religious perſons went in proceſſion 
to the church of St. Ge rvaſe, and there commended 
his ſoul to God. Then William, archbiſhop of Roan, 
commanded that his body ſhould be carried to Caen, 
to be there buried in the church of St. Stephen. But 
he was ſo forſaken of all his followers, that there was 
not any found, who would undertake either the care 
or the charge. At the lait, Herlwine, a country 
knight, upon his own coſt, cauſed the body to be em- 


balmed, and adorned for funeral pomp 3 then con- 


veyed it by coach to the mouth of the river Soame, 
and ſo partly by land, and partly by fea, brought it 
to Caen. 

Here the abbot, with the convent of monks, came 
forth, with all accuſtomed ceremonies, to meet the 


corple, to whom the whole multitude of the clergy I 


and lay-people did adjoin : but, when they were in 
the midit of their ſad ſolemnities, a fire broke out-of 
a certain houſe, and ſuddenly embraced a great part 
of the town. Hereupon, the king's body was once 
again abandoned; all the people running from it in 
a headlong haſte, ſome to ſave their goods, others to 
__ the rage of the flame, others (as the lateſt no- 
velty) to ſtand and look on. In the end, a few monks 
returned, and accompanied the hearſe to the abbey 
church. | | | ii 
Afterward, all the biſhops and abbots of Norman- 
dy aſſembled to ſolemnize the funeral: and when the 
divine office was ended, and the coffin of ſtone ſet 
into the earth, in the preſbytery, between the quire 
and the altar (but the body remained upon the hearſe) 
Guiſlebert, bithop of Eureux, made a long ſermon, 
wherein he beſtowed much breath in extolling the 
honourable actions of the king. In the end, he con- 
cluded, That, foraſmuch as it was impoſſible for a 
man to live, much leſs to govern, without offence; 
Firſt, By reaſon of the multitude of a prince's affairs; 
Secondly, For that he muſt commit the managing of 
many things to the conſcience and courteſy of others; 
Laſtly, For that perſonal grievances are many times 
beneficial to the main body of a ſtate; in which caſe, 
articular, either loſſes or harms, are more than mani- 
Fold] recompenſed by the preſervation or quiet of the 
— 4 if, therefore, any that were preſent did ſup- 
poſe they had received injury from the king, he de- 
ſired that they would in charity forgive him. 
When the biſhop had finiſhed his ſpeech, one An- 
ſelm Fitz-Arthur ſtood up amongſt the multitude, 
and with a high voice ſaid; This ground, where- 
upon we ſtand, was ſometimes the floor of my 
\© father's houſe, which that man, of whom you have 
© ſpoken, when he was duke of Normandy, took 
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violently from my father, and afterwards founded 
thereon this religious building. This injuſtice he 
did not by ignorance or overſight ; not by any ne- 
ceſſity of ſtate; but to content his own covetous 
deſire: now, therefore, I do challenge this ground 
as my right ; and do here charge you, as you will 
anſwer it before the fearful face of Almighty God, 
that the body of the ſpoiler be not covered with the 
earth of my inheritance.' | 
When the biſhops and noblemen that were preſent 
heard this, and underſtood by the teſtimony of many, 
that it was true, they agreed to give him three pounds 
preſently for the ground that was broken for the place 
of burial; and, for the reſidue which he claimed, 
hey undertook he ſhould be fully ſatisfied. This pro- 
mile was performed in a ſhort time after, by Henry, 
the king's ſon, who only“ was preſent at the fune- 
ral; at whoſe appointment, Fitz-Arthur received, for 
the price of the ſame ground, one hundred pounds. 

vow, when the body was to be put into the earth, 
the ſepulchre of ſtone, which ſtood within the grave, 
was hewn ſomewhat too ſtrait for his fat belly ; 
whereupon they were conſtrained to preſs it down 
with much ſtrength : by this violence, whether his 
bowels burſt, or whether ſome excrements were forced 
out at their natural paſlage, ſuch, an intolerable ſtink 
proceeded from him, as neither the perfumes that 
{moaked in great abundance, nor any other means, 
were able to qualify, Wherefore, the prieſts haſtencd 
to finiſh their office, and the people departed in a 
ſad ſilence, diſcourſing diverſly afterwards, of all thoſe 
extraordinary accidents. | 

A man would think, that a ſepnlchre, thus hardly 
attained, ſhould not eaſily again be loſt : but it hap- 
pened otherwiſe to this unquiet king, not deſlined to 
reſt, either in his life, or after his death. For, in 
the year 1562, when Caſtillion took the city of Caen, 
with thoſe broken troops that eſcaped at the battle 
of Dreux ; certain ſavage ſoldiers of divers nations, 
led by four diſſolute captains, beat down the monu- 
ment, which King William his ſon had built over 
him, and both curiouſly and richly adorned with gold 
and coſtly ſtones. Then they opened his tomb, and, 
not finding the treaſure which they expected, they 
threw forth his bones with very great deriſion and de- 
ſpight. Many Engliſh ſoldiers were then in the town, 
who were very curious to gather his bones ; whereof 
ſome were afterwards brought into England. Here- 
by the report is convinced for vain, that his body was 
found uncorrupt, more than four hundred years after 
it was buried. Hereby alſo it is found to be falſe, that 
his body was eight feet in length. For neither were 
his bones proportionable to that ſtature (as it 1s teſtihed 
by thoſe who ſaw them) and it is otherwiſe reported 
of him by ſome, who lived in his time; namely, that 
he was of a good ſtature, yet not exceeding the ordi- 
nary proportion of men. 


. a , , M 


* Of his ſons. 
+ To thoſe ſhould be added a ſixth daughter, named Gundred, 


And this was the laſt end of all his fortunes, of all 
that was mortal in him beſides his fame; whoſe life is 
too much extolled by the Normans, and no leſs exte- 
nuated by the Engliſh. Verily, he was a very great 
prince ; full of hope to undertake great enterprizes, 
full of courage to atchieve them; in moſt of his actions 
commendable, and excuſable in all. And this was not 
the leaſt piece of his honour, that the kings of Eng- 
land, which ſucceeded, did account their order only 
from him; not in regard of his victory in England, 
but generally in reſpect of his virtue and valour. | 

For his entrance was not by way of conqueſt, but 
with pretence of title to the crown; wherein he had 
both allowance and aid from divers Chriftian princes 
in Europe. He had alſo his party bil the realm, 
by whale means he preyailed againſt the oppoſite fac- 
tion (as Cæſar did againſt Pompey) and not againſt the 
intire ſtrength of the ſtate. | | 

Again, he did not ſettle himſelf in the chair of ſove- 
reignty, as one that had reduced all things to the proud 
power and pleaſure of a conqueror, but as an univerſal 
ſucceffor of former kings, in all the rights and privi- 
leges which they did enjoy. He was received for king 
by general conſent ; he was crowned with all ceremonies. 
and ſolemnities then in uſe ; he took an oath in the pre- 
ſence of the clergy, the nobility, and of much people, 
for defence of the church ; for moderate and careful 
government, and for upright adminiſtration of juſtice. 
Laſtly, during the whole courſe of his government, 
the kingdom received no univerſal change, no loſs or 
diminution of honour. For, neither were the old in- 
habitants expelled, as were the Britons ; neither was 
the kingdom either ſubjected or annexed to a greater; 
but rather it received increaſe of honour, in that a leſs 


ſtate was adjoined unto it : the change of cuſtoms was 


not violent, and at once, but by degrees, and with the 


ſilent approbation of the Engliſh, who have always 


been inclinable to accommodate themſclyes to the fa- 
ſhions of France. The grievances and oppreſſions 
were particular, and with ſome appearance either of 
Juſtice, or of neceſſity for the common quiet ; ſuch 
as are not unuſual in any government moderately ſe- 
vere. * So the change was chiefly in the ſtem and fami- 
ly of the king; which, whether it be vous by one 
of the ſame nation (as it was in France by Pepin and 
Capett) or by a ſtranger, (as in the ſame country by 
Henry the Fifth, and Henry the Sixth, kings of a8 
land) it bringeth no diſparagement in honour; it work- 
eth no eſſential change. The ſtate ſtill remained the 
ſame, the ſolid body of the ſtate. remained ſtill Eng- 
liſh ; the coming in of many Normans was but as ri- 
vers falling into the ocean, which change not the ocean, 
but are confounded with the waters thereof. 

This king had by hes wife, Matilda, davghter to 
Baldwin, earl of Flanders, four ſons, Robert, Richard, 
William, and Henry: he alſo had five daughters, 
Cicely, Conſtance, Adela, Margaret, and Eleanor f. 


who was married to William de Warren, a nobleman of Nor- 
mandy, and aſterwards the firſt earl of Surrey in England. 


| Robert, 


\ 


—— 
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Robert, his eldeſt ſon, ſirnamed Courtcuiſe, by rea- 
ſon of the ſhortneſs of his thighs, ſucceeded him in the 
duchy of Normandy. He was a man of exceeding 
honourable courage and ſpirit, for which caufe he was 
ſo eſteemed by the Chriitian princes in the great war 
againſt the Saracens, that, when they had ſubdued the 
city and territory of Jeruſalem, they offered the king- 
dom thereof firſt unto him. Yet afterwards, either by 
the malice of his fortune, or for that he was both ſud- 
den and obſtinate in his own advice (two great impedi- 
ments that valour cannot thrive) he received many foils 
of his enemies, which ſhall be declared in their proper 
place. Before the king made his deſcent into England, 
he gave the duchy of Normandy unto him : but whe- 
ther he did this only to teſtify his confidence, or whe- 
ther afterwards his purpoſe changed, being often de- 
manded to perform this gift, he would neither _— 
nor accompliſh his word, but interpoſed many excuſes 


and delays; affirming, that he was not ſo ſurely ſettled 


in England, but the duchy of Normandy was neceſlary 
unto him, both for ſupply for his ſervices (which he 
found, like Hydra's heads, to multiply by cutting off) 
and alſo for an aſſured place for retreat, in cafe he 
ſhould be overcharged with extremities. Hereupon 
Robert, unable to linger and pine in hopes, declared 
openly againſt him in arms. Philip, king of France, 
was ready to put fuel to the flame ; who, as he never 
favoured in his own judgment the proſperous increaſes 
of the king of England, ſo then he was vigilant to 
embrace all occaſions either to abate, or limit the ſame, 
And thus Robert, both encouraged, and enabled by 
the king of France, invaded Normandy, and permit- 
ted his ſoldiers licentiouſty to waſte; to ſatisfy thoſe 
by ſpoil, which by pay he was not able to maintain. 


At the laſt he encountered the king, his father, in a 


ſharp conflict, before the caſtle of Gerbery, wherein 
the king was unhorſed, and wounded in the arm; his 
ſecond ſon, William, was alſo hurt, his ſoldiers de- 
feated, and many of them ſlain. And albeit Robert, 
ſo ſoon as he knew his father by his voice, alighted 
forthwith, mounted him upon his own horſe, and 
withdrew him out of the medley; yet did he caſt upon 
his fon a cruc] curſe, which lay ſo heavy upon him, 
that he never proſpered afterward in any thing which 
he undertook. And although after this he was recon- 
Ciled to his father, and employed by him in ſervices of 
credit and weight, yet did the king often bewray of 
him an unquict conceit, often did he ominate evil unto 
bim: yea, a little before his death he openly gave 
forth, “ That it was a miſerable country which ſhould 
« be ſubjeQ to his dominion, for that he was a proud 
and foolith knave, and to be long ſcourged by cruel 
«© fortune.“ 

Richard “ had erected the good expectation of many, 
as well. by his comely countenance and behaviour, as 
by his lively and generous ſpirit. But he died young 
by miſadventure, as he was hunting within the New- 
toreſt, before he had made cperiment of his worth. 


* The fon of Robert, 
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Some affirm, that he was gored to death by the deer 
of that foreſt, for whoſe wal his father had diſpeopled. 
that large compaſs of ground: others report, that he, 
as he rode in a chace, was hanged upon the bough of 
a tree by the chops; others more probably do write, 
that he periſhed by a fall from his horſe. He was 
buried ar Wincheſter, with this inſcription : Hic jacet 
Richardus, filius Willielmi ſenioris, Bernie Dux. 

William did ſucceed next to his father in the king- 
dom of England. To Henry, the king gave, at the 
time of his death, five thouſand pounds out of his trea- 
ſure ; but he gave him neither dignity nor lands; 
foretelling, that he ſhould enjoy the honour of both 
his brothers in time, and far excel them both in domi-- 
nion and power, Whether this was deviſed upon 
event, or whether ſome do propheſy at their death, or 
whether. it was conteturdtly ſpoken, or whether to- 
give contentment for the preſent, it fell out afterward' 
to be true. For he ſucceeded William in the kingdom 
of England, and wreſted Normandy out of the poſſeſ- 
ſion of Robert. Of theſe two I ſhall write more fully 
hereafter. 

His daughter, Cicely, was abbeſs of Caen in Nor- 
mandy. ä was married to Allen Fergant, 
earl of Britain. Adela was wife to Stephen, earl of. 
Blois, to whom ſhe bare Stephen, who, after the 
death of Henry, was king of England. Margaret was 
promiſed in marriage to Harold; ſhe died before he 
attained the kingdom, for which cauſe he held himſelf. 
diſcharged of that oath which he had made to the 


duke her father. Eleanor was betrothed to Alphonſo, 


king of Gallicia ; but ihe defired much to die a virgin: 
for this the daily prayed, and this in the end ſhe did 
obtain. After her death, her knees appeared br 

and hard, with much kneeling at her devotions. Af. 
ſuredly it will be hard to find, in any one family, both 
greater valour in ſons, and more virtue. in daughters. 


In the beginning of this king's reign, either no 


great accidents did fall, or elſe they were obſcured 
with the greatneſs of the change : none are reported 
by the writers of that time. 

In the fourth year of his reign, Eanfrank, abbot of 
Caen in Normandy, but born in Pavia, a city of 
Lombardy, was made archbiſhop of Canterbury; and 
Thomas, a Norman, and canon, of Bayonne, was 
placed in the ſee of York. Between theſe two a con- 
troverſy did ariſe, at the time of their confecration,. 
for priority in place : but this contention was quieted- 
by the king, and Thomas, for the time, ſubſcribed 
obedience to the archbiſhop of Canterbury. After 
this they went to Rome for their palls, where the 
queſtion for primacy was again renewed, or, as ſome 
aiirm, firſt moved before pope Alexander. The pope 
uſed them both with honourable reſpect, and eſpeci- 
ally Lanfrank, to whom he gave two palls, one of 
honour, and the other of love: but their controverſy 
he referred to be determined in England. | | 

About two years after it was brought before the 


king 


. 
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Ling and the clergy at Windſor. The archbiſhop of 
York alledged, that, when the Britons received the 
Chriſtian faith, in the time of Lucius, their king, 
Eleutherius, then biſhop of Rome, ſent Faganus and 
Damianus unto them, who ordained twenty-eight bi- 
ſhops, and two archbiſhops, within the ws; fry one of 
London, and the other of York. Under theſe the 
church of Britain was governed almoſt three hundred 
3 until they were ſubdued by the Saxons. , The 

axons remained infidels, until Gregory, biſhop of 
Rome, ſent Auguſtine unto them. By his preaching, 
Ethelbert, king of Kent, was firſt converted to the 

Chriitian faith: by reaſon whereof Auguſtine was 
made 1 of Dover, by appointment of pope 
Gregory, who ſent unto him certain palls, with his 
letter from Rome. By this letter it 1s evident, that 
Gregory intended to reduce the church of the Saxons 
to the ſame order wherein it was among the Britons 
namely, to be under twelve biſhops, and two arch- 


wiſe to all his ſucceſſors. And whereas much is ſpoken 
of the bithop of London, what is that to the RP 
of Canterbury? For neither is it certain that Augul- 
tine was ever reſident at London, neither that Gregory 
appointed him ſo to be. | | 

In the end, it was decreed, That Vork, for that 
time, ſhould be ſubject to Canterbury; that, whereſo- 
ever within England the archbithop of Canterbury 
ſhould hold his council, the archbiſhop of York ſhould 
come unto it, with the biſhops of his province, and be 
obedient to his decrees: 'I hat, when the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury ſhould deceaſe, the archbiſhop of York 
ſhould go to Canterbury, to con ſecrate him that ſhould 


ſucceed; that, if the archbiſhop of York ſhould de- 


ceaſe, his ruccetfor ſhould $0 to Canterbury, or to 
ſuch place as the archbiſhop of Canterbury ſhould ap- 
oint, there to receive his conſecration, making firſt 
his oath of canonical obedience. And thus was the 
contention for this firſt time taken up; but in ſuccced- 


biſhops, one of London, and the other of York. In- ing times it was often renewed, and much buſted the 
deed he gave to Auguſtine, during his life, authority clergy of the realm. 


Py 


and juriſdiction over all biſhops and prieſts in Eng- 
land : but after his deceaſe he joineth theſe two me- 
tropolitans in equal degree, to conſtitute biſhops to 
overſee the church, to conſult and diſpoſe of ſuch 
things as appertain to the government thereof, as in 
former times among the Britons. Between theſe he 
put no diſtinction in honour, but only as they were in 
priority of time : and as he appointeth London to be 
conſecrated by no biſhop, but of his own ſynod, ſo he 
expreſſeth, that the biſhop of York ſhould not be ſub- 
ject to the biſhop of London. And albeit Auguſtine, 
tor the re:ſon before- mentioned, tranſlated the Fe from 
London to Dover; yet, if Gregory had intended to 
give the fame authority to the ſucceſſors of Auguſtine, 
which he gave unto him, he would have expreſſed it 
in his epiſtle: but, in that he maketh no mention of 
his ſucceſſors, he concludeth, or rather excludeth, them 
by his ſilence. | 

The archbiſhop of Canterbury alledged, that from 
the time of Auguſtine, until the time of Bede (which 
was about a hundred and forty years) the biſhops of 
Canterbury, which, in ancient time, faid he, was 
called Dover, had the primacy over the whole land of 
Britain, and of Ireland; that they did call the biſhops 
of York to their councils, which divers times they kept 
within the province of York; that ſome biſhops of 
York they did conſtitute, fome excommunicate, and 
ſome remove. He alledged alſo divers privileges grant- 
ed by princes for the primacy of that ſce; divers grant- 
ed from the apoſtolick ſee, to confirm this dignity in 
the ſucceſſors of Auguftine; that it is reaſon to receive 
directions of well living, from whence we firſt received 
directions of right believing ; and therefore as the bi- 
ſhop of Canterbury was ſubject to the biſhop of Rome, 
becauſe he had his faith from thence ; for the very ſame 
cauſe the biſhop of York ſhould be in ſubjection to the 
biſhop of Canterbury: that like as the Lord ſaid that 
to all the biſhops of Rome, which he ſaid to St. Peter; 
ſo that, which Gregory ſaid to Augultine, he ſaid like- 


* 


In the ninth year of the reign of King William, a 
council was holden at London, where another matter 
of like quality and nature was decreed; namely, that 
biſhops thould tranſlate their fees from villages to ci- 
ties ; whereupon, in a ſhort time after, bithops ſees 
were removed, from Seleſe to Chicheſter, from Corn- 
wall to Exeter, from Wells to Bath, from Sherbourn 
to Saliſbury, from Dorchciter to Lincoln, from Lich- 
field to Cheſter, and from thence again to Coventry. 
And albeit the archbiſhop of York did oppoſe againit 
the erecting of a cathedral church in Lincoln, becauſe 
he challenged that city to be of his province; yet Re- 
migius, biſhop of Dorcheſter, being ſtrong both in re- 
ſolution and in friends, did proſecute his purpoſe to 
effect. Not long before the biſhoprick of Lindafferne, 
otherwiſe called Holy Land, upon the river Tweed, 
had been tranſlated to Durham. | 

In the tenth year of his reign the cold of winter 
was exceeding memorable, both for ſharpneſs and for 
continuance : for the earth remained hard frozen from 
the beginning of November, until the midſt of April 
then enſuing. | 

In the fifteenth year a great earthquake happencd in, 
the month of April; ſtrange for the itrong trembling 
of the carth, but more ſtrange for the doleful and hi- 
deous roaring which it yielded forth. 


In the twenticth year there fell ſuch abundance of 


rair, that the rivers did greatly overflow in all parts of 
the realm. The ſprings allo, riſing plentifully in di- 
vers hills, ſo ſoftened and decayed the foundations of 
them, that they fell down, whereby fome villages were 
overthrown. By this diſtemperature of weather much 
cattle periſhed, much corn upon the ground was either 


deſtroyed, or greatly impaired. Hereupon enſued firſt 


a famine, and afterwards a miſerable mortality of men. 
And, that all the elements might ſeem to have con- 

ſpired the calamity of the realm, the fame year moſt of 

the principal cities in England were lamentably de- 


formed with fire. At London a fire began at the entry 
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of the weſt gate ®, which apprehending. certain ſhops 


and warehouſes, wherein was merchandize apt to burn, 


it was at once begun and ſuddenly at the higheſt. 'I hen 
being carried with a ſtrong wind, and the city apt to 
maintain the flame, as well by reaſon of the crooked 
and narrow ſtreets, as for that the buildings at that 
time had open and wide windows, and were covered 
with baſe matter t, fit to take fire, the miſchief ſpread 
more ſwiftly than the remedies could follow. So it 
raged until it came_to the eaſt gate ꝓ, and proſtrated 
houſes and churches all the way, being the moſt griev- 
ous that ever as yet || hath happened to that city. The 
church of St. Paul was at that time fired ; whereupon 
Maurice, then biſhop of London, began the founda- 
tion of the new church of St. Paul. A work ſo admi- 
Table, that many did judge, it would never have been 
finiſhed ; yet all might eaſily eſteem thereby his mag- 
nanimity, his high erected hopes, his generous love 


and honour to religion. The king gave, towards the 


building of the eaſt end of this-church, the choice ſtones 
of his caſtle$, at the weſt end of the city, upon the 
bank of the river Thames; which caſtle at the ſame 
time was alſo fired; in place whereof Edward Kill- 
warby, archbiſhop of Canterbury, did afterwards found 
a monaſtery of black friars. The king alſo gave the 
caſtle of Storford, and all the lands which thereto be- 
longed, to the ſame Maurice, and to his ſucceſſors in 
that ſee. And doubtleſs nothing more than either par- 
ſimonious or prophane expending the treaſures of the 
church hath, ſince thoſe times, much dried up thoſe 
fountains, which firſt did fill them. 

After the death of Maurice, Richard his next ſuc- 
ceſſor, as well in virtue as in dignity, beſtowed all the 
rents riſing out of this biſhoprick, to advance the build- 


ing of this church; maintaining himſelf by his patri- 


mony and friends; and yet all, which he could do, 
made no great ſhew ; ſo that the finiſhing of this work 
was left to many other ſucceeding biſhops. He pur- 
chaſed the ground about the church whereupon many 
buildings did ſtand, and incloſed the ſame with a ſtrong 
wall of ſtone for a place of burial. It ſeemeth that 
this wall was afterwards either battered and torn in 
ſome civil wars, or elſe by negligence ſuffered to de- 
Cay ; for that a grant was made by King Edward the 


* Now called Ludgate. 

+ Thatch, d:. Straw, &c, 
1 Aldgate. 

Anno 1623. 


Second, that the church- yard of St. Paul's ſhould be 
incloſed with a wall, becauſe of the robberies and mur- 
thers that were there committed. Many parts of this 
wall remain at this time“, on both ſides of the church, 
but covered for the moſt part with dwelling-houſes. 
The ſame year in Whitſun-weck, the King honoured 
his ſon Henry with the order of knighthood. What 
ceremonies the king then uſed, it 1s not certainly 


known; but before his time the cuſtom among the 


Saxons was thus: 
Firſt, He, who ſhould receive the order of knight- 
hood, confeſſed himſelf in the evening to a prieſt. ' 
Secondly, Then he continued all that 4 2 in the 
church, watching and applying himſelf to his private 
devotions. 2] | 
Thirdly, The next morning he heard maſs, and 
offered his ſword upon the altar. | 
Fourthly, After the goſpel was read, the ſword was 
hallowed, and with a benediction put about his neck. 
Fifthly and Laſtly, He communicated of the myſte- 
ries of the bleſſed body of Chriſt, and from that time 
remained a lawſul ſoldier or knight. This cuſtom of 
conſecrating knights, the Normans did not only abro- 
gate, but abhor ; not for any evil that was therein, but 
becauſe it was not altogether their own. 


This year in a province of Wales called Roſs, the 
ſepulchre of Wawyn, otherwiſe called Gawen, was 
found upon the ſea-thore. He was ſiſter's ſon to Ar- 
thur the Great, king of the Britons ; a man famous in 
our Britiſh hiſtories, both for civil courteſy, and for 
courage in the field. I cannot but eſteem the report 
for fabulous, that his body was fourteen feet in length. 
I do rather conjecture that one credulous writer did 
take that for the length of his body, which haply might 
be the length of his tomb. 

It is conſtantly affirmed that the ground, whereon 
the Engliſh and the Normans did combate, doth ſhew, 
after every rain, manifeſt marks of blood upon the 
graſs ; which if it was not a property of the ſoil be- 
fore tt, it is hard now to aflign, either from what na- 
tural cauſe it doth proceed, or what it ſhould ſuper- 


naturally portend. 


In the precinct now called Black Friars. 

Anno 1613. | = 

++ For it is remarkable, that ſome ſoils always look reddiſh 
after rain. 
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'The hiſtory of the moſt unfortunate prince, King Edward the Second; with choice 
political obſervations on him and his unhappy favourites, Gaveſton and Spencer : 
containing ſeveral rare paſſages of thoſe times, not found in other hiſtorians ; found 
among the papers of, and ({ppoſed to be) writ by the right honourable Henry 
viſcount Faulkland, ſometime lord deputy of Ireland. 


Henry Cary, viſcount Faullland (among whoſe papers the following biſtory was found) was born 
at Aldnam in Herifordfhire ; his extraordinary parts, being a moſt accompliſhed gentleman, and 
a compleat courtier, got him ſuch an efteem with King James the Iirft, that he thought him a 
perſon fitly qualified to be lord deputy of Ireland (the government of which place required at 
that time a man of more than extraordinary abilities) which truſt he very we!l diſcharged. Being 
recalled into England, he lived honourably here, until, by an unfortunate accident be broke his 
leg in Theobald's park ; of which ſoon after he died. He was a perſon of great gallantry, the © 
ornament and ſupport of his country, which he ſerved with no leſs faithfulneſs and prudence 
abroad, than honour and juſtice at home, being & excellent ſlateſman. During his ſtay at the 
untverſity of Oxford, his chamber was the rendezvous of all the eminent wits, divines, philo-- 
 fophers, lawyers, hiſtorians, and politicians of that time; for whoſe converſation he became. | 
eminent in all thofe qualifications. | 
The ſubjef of the following hiſtory (ſnppoſed to be written hy the above-mentioned nobleman) is the 
unhappy lives, and untimely deaths, of that unfortunate Engliſh King Edward the Second, and 
his two favourites Gaveſton and Spencer; for his immoderate love to whom, (ſays Dr. Helin) 
he was hated by the nobles, and contemned by the commons. This king (ſaith fir Richard Baker) 
was a comely perſon, and of great flrength, but much given to drink, which rendered him unapt | 
to keep any thing ſecret. His greateſt fault was, he loved but one, for, if his love had been | 
divided, it could not have been ſo violent; and, though love moderated be the be of affettions, or 
yet the extremity of it is the worſt of paſſions. Two virtues were eminent in him, above all his 
predeceſſors, continence and abſtinence ; ſo continent, that he left no baſe iſſue behind him; ſo 
abſtinent, that he took no baſe courſes for raiſing money. 
Our author cloſes his hiſtory without declaring the particulars of the murder of this prince; where- 
Fore I hall give you an account thereof, as I find it ſet down by the aforeſaid ſir Richard Baker. 
Many ways were attempted to take away his life. Firſt, they vexed him in his diet, allowing 
him nothing that he could well endure to eat, but this ſucceeded nol : then they lodged him in a 
chamber over carrion and dead carcaſes, enough to have poiſoned him; and, indeed, be told a 
workman at his window, he never endured ſo great a miſery in all his life ; but neither did 
this ſucceed. Then' they attempted it by poiſons, but whether by the ſtrength of his conſtitution, 
or by the divine Providence, neither aid this ſucceed. At laſt the peſtilent Achitophel, the 
bihhop of Hereford, deviſed a letter to his keepers, fir Thomas Gourney and ſir Fohu Mattrevers, 
blaming them-for giving him loo much liberty, and for not doing the ſervice which was expected 
from them ; and in the end of his leiter wrote this line, Edvardum occidere nolite timere bonum 
eſt ; craflily contriving it 4n,this doubtful ſenſe, that bath the keepers might find ſuſficient war- 
rant, and himſelf excuſe. The keepers, gueſſing at his meaning, took it in the worſt ſenſe, and 
accordingly put it in execution. They took him in his bed, and caſting heavy bolſters upon him, 
and preſſing him down, ſlifled him; and not content with that, they heated an iron red-hot, and, 
through a pipe, thruſt it up into his fundament, that no marks of violence might be ſeen ; but, though 
none were ſeen, yet ſome were heard; for, when the faft was in doing, he was heard to rear 
and cry all the caſtle over. This was the lamentable end of King Edward of Carnarvan, ſon of 
King Edward the Firſt. | | 
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* found in their hearts to have made him a ſaint. 
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Ir bat berame if the actors and abetlors of this deep tragedy, fir Winſton Churchill tells us in theſe 


Words : 


, Poor prince, how unkindly was he treated, upon no other account but that of his own over great kind= 


< neſs! Other princes are blamed for not being ruled by their counſellors, he for being fo: who 


How far he wronged his people doth not ap- 
pear, there being very feto or no taxations laid upon them all his time; but, how rude and 
unjuſt they were towards him, is but too manifeſt. But their violence was ſeverely paid by 
divine vengeance, not only upon the whole kingdom, when every vein in the body politick dog 
afterwards opened, to the endangering the letting out of the life-blood of the monarchy. in the 
age following ; but upon every particular perſon conſenting to, or concerned in his death. For 
© as the throne of his ſon that was thus ſet in blocd (though without his own guilt) continued ts 
© be imbrued all his reign, which laſted above jifty years, with frequent execution, battles, or 
« flanghters ; the ſword of juſtice, or his own, being hardly ever ſbeathed all his time e So it is 
1 2 24, that the queen herſelf died mad, upon the apprebenſion of ber own, in Mortimer's di 
grace, who was executed at tyburn, and hung there two days, to be a ſpectacle of ſcorn. The 
© king's brother Edmond had this puniſhment of his diſloyalty, to be condemned to loſe his head 
for his loyalty, it being ſuggeſted (and happy it had been for him if it had been proved) that 
© he endeavoured the reſtoration of his brother; his death being imbitlered by the mockery of for- 
© tune, whilſt, by keeping him upon the ſcaffold jive hours together, before any body could be 
found that would execute him, he was deluded with a vain hope of being ſaved. The fiend 
* Tarlton, biſhop of Hereford, who invented the curſed oracle that juſtiſied the murderers, died 
© with the very ſame lorture, as if the hot iron, that ſeared his conſcience, had been thruſt into 
© his bowels. Of the two murderers, one was taken and butchered at ſea, the other died in 
© exile, perbaps more mißerable. And for the nobility in general, that were actors in the tra- 
« gedy, they had this cusſe upon them, that moſt of their race were cut off by Thoſe civil diſcords 
* of their divided families, to which this ftrange violation gave the firſt beginning, not long after.” 
A dreadful example, both to prince and people, that ufurp unlawful methods to * their 


< whilſt he uy they would have him thought to be a ſot, but being dead, they could have 
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his father, crowned king of England. 


unjuſt intention. 


D W ARD the Second, borrfat Carnarvan, was 
immediately after the death of Edward the Firſt, 
If we may 
credit the hiſtorians of thoſe times, this prince was of 
an aſpect fair and lovely, carrying in his outward ap- 
pearance many promiſing predictions of a ſingular ex- 
pectation. But the judgment, not the eye, muſt have 
reheminence in the cenſure of human paſſages, the 
viſible calendar is not the true character ot} inward per- 
tection, evidently proved in the life, reign, and un- 
timely death of this unfortunate monarch. 
His ſtory eclipſeth this glorious morning, making 
the noon-tide of his ſovercignty full of tyrannical op- 
preſſions, and the evening more memorable by his 


death and ruin. Time, the diſcoverer of truth, makes 


evident his impolture, and ſthews him to the world, 
in converſation /zg/t, in will vislem, in condition Way- 
ward, and in pallion irreconcueable. 

Edward his father, a king no leſs wiſe than fortu- 
nate, by his diſcreet providence, and the glory of his 
arms, had laid him the ſure foundation of a happy 
monarchy. 
and inſtruct him, that he might be powerful enough 


10 WP it ſo. From this conſideration he leads him 


I 


He makes it his laſt care ſo to inable 


to the Scotiſh wars, and brings him home an mat 
and able ſcholar in the art military. He ſhews him 
the benefit of time and occaſion, and makes him un- 
derſtand the right uſe and advantage. He inſtructs 
him with the precious rules of diſcipline, that he might 
truly know how to obey, before he came to command 
a kingdom. Laſih, he opens the cloſet of his heart, 
and preſents him with the politick myſterics of ſtate, 
and teacheth him how to uſe them by his own ex- 
ample, letting him know, that all theſe helps are 
little enough to ſupport the weight of a crown, if 
there were not a Dl ahi worth in him that 
wears it. 

Theſe principles * the way open, but the pru- 
dent father had a remaining taſk of a much hartler 
temper. He beheld many ſad demonſtrations of a de- 
praved and vicious inclination, theſe mult be puritied, 
or his other cautions were uſcleſs, and to little pur- 
poſe. A corruption in nature, that by practice hath 
won itſelf the habit of being ill, requires a more than 
ordinary care to give 1t reformation. Tenderncfs of 
fatherly love abuſeth his belief, and makes him aſcribe 
the imperfections of the ſon, to the heat of youth, 
want of experience, and the wickedneſs of thole that 

had 
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had betrayed his unripe knowledge, and eaſy nature, 
with ſo baſe impreſſions. He imagines, age, and the 
fad burthen of a kingdom, would, in the ſenſe of ho- 
nour, work him to thoughts more innocent and no- 
ble; yet he neglects not the beſt means to prepare and 
aſſure it. He extends the height of entreaty, and 
uſeth the befitting ſeverity of his paternal power, 
making his fon know, he muſt be fit for a Ka, 
before he enjoy it. He takes from him thoſe tainted 
humours of his leproſy, and enjoins him by all the ties 
of obedience, no more to admit the ſociety of ſo baſe 

nd unworthy companions. Gaveſton, the Gonymede 
of his affections, a man, as baſe in birth as conditions, 
he ſentenceth to perpetual exile. 


The melancholy apparitions, of this loth to depart, 


give the aged father an aſſurance, that this ſyren had 
too dear a room in the wanton cabinet of his ſon's 
heart. He ſtrives to enlighten his mind, and to make 
him quit the memory of that dotage, which he fore- 
ſaw, in time, would. be his deſtruction. But death 
overtakes him before he could give it perfection, the 
time is come, that he muſt, by the law of nature, re- 
ſign both his life and kingdom. 
He fummons his ſon, and bequeaths him this dying 
legacy, commanding him, as he will in another day 
anſwer his diſobedience, never to repeal his fentence. 
To his kindred and peers, that with fad tears, and wa- 
tery ey=s, were the companions” of his death-bed, he 
ſhortly diſcourſeth the baſe conditions of this paraſite, 
and lets them underitand both their own and the 
kingdom's danger, if they withitood not his return, 
if it were occaſioned. They knew his injunctions 
were juſt, and promiſe to obſerve them; he is not 
fatisfied till they bind it with an oath, and vow religi- 
ouſly to periorm it. This ſends him out of the world 
with more confidence, than in the true knowledge of 
his ſon's wilful diſpoſition he had cauſe to ground on. 
The father's funeral rights performed, Edward in 
the pride of his years undert:kes the crown and guid- 
ance of this glorious kingdom. He glories in the advan- 
tage, knowing himſelf to be an abſolute king, and at 
liberty; yet thinks it not enough, till the Selig of the 
kingdom did equally aſſure it. He eſteems no act 
more proper to confirm, it, than running in a direct 
ſtrain of oppoſition againſt his predeceffor's will and 
pleaſure, The ſtrong motive of his violent ait-ction 
ſuggeſts reaſons, that the majeity of a king may not 
be confined from his deareſt pleaſure. When he was 
a ſon, and a ſubject, he had witneſſed his obedience ; 
being now a king and a ſovereign, he expects a cor- 
reſpondence of the ſame nature. Where there was 
fo ready an inclination in the will, r:-aſfon found 
ſtrength enough to warrant it, which made him make 
Gaveſton's return the firſt act of his ſovereignty. 
No proteſtation of his lords, nor perſuaſion of his 
council, can work a diverſion, or win ſo much as a 
befitting reſpect. The barons, that were unable to 
withſtand, are contented to obey, attending the iſſue of 
this ſo dangerous a reſolution. Where the news was 


fo pleaſing, the journey is as ſudden ; Gaveſton loſeth 
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not a minute, till he felt the embraces of his royal 
lord and maſter. | 

Edward, having thus regained his beloved Damon, is 
ſo tranſported with his preſence, that he forgets the 
will and ordinary reſpec, to the greateſt lords and 
pillars of this kingdom ; ce proceeds their firſt 
Giſcontent and murmur. Many ways are invented to 
diſſolve this enchantment, but none more fit and wor- 
thy than to engage him in the ſacred knot of wed- 
lock. The intereſt of a wife was believed the only 
remedy to engrols or divert thoſe unſteady affections, 
which they beheld ſo looſely and unworthily proſti— 
tuted. Iſabel, the daughter of the French king, the 
goodlieſt and beautifulleſt lady of her time, is moved, 
and the tender on all ſides as plauſibly accepted. 

This ſends Edward, ſcarce a king of nine months 
ſtanding, into France, and brings him back, ſeized of 
a jewel, which not being rightly valued, occaſioned his 
enſuing ruin. The excellency of ſo ſweet and virtuous 
a companion could not fo ſurpriſe her bridegroom, but. 
Gaveſton ſtill kept poſſeſſion of the faireſt room in his 
affections. He AG — it more notorious by creating 
him earl of Cornwall, and the gift of the goodly caſ-- 
tle and lordſhip of Wallingtord. 

Gaveſton applies himſelf wholly to the humour of 
the king, and makes each word that falls from his 
mouth an oracle; their affections go hand in hand,, 
and the apparent injuſtice of the one never found con- 
tradition in the other. The ſubjeR's voice was ſo- 
fortunate, that it was always concurrent where the 
king maintained the party: if the diſcourſe were 
arms, Gaveſton extolled it as an heroic virtue; if 
peace, he maintained it not more uſeful than neceſ- 
ſary ; unlawful pleaſure he ſtiled a noble recreation; 
and unjuſt actions, the proper and becoming fruits of 
an abſolute monarchy. Theſe gloſſes ſo betray the 
willing ear that heard them, that no honour 1s thought 
good and great enough for the reporter. The great- 
eit command and offices are in the perſon or diſ- 
poſure of Gavelton. The command of war, and all 
proviſions foreign and domeſtic, are committed folely 
to his care and cuſtody. All treaties for peace or war 


had their ſucceſs or ruin by his direction and pleaſure.. 
The king ſigned no difpatch, private or publick, but 


by his conſent or appointment. So that all men be- 
licved their ſovercign to be but a meer royal thadow, 
without a rea} ſubſtance. Neither was it enough to 
advance him beyond his deſert, or the rules of a mo- 
deſt proportion; but his power mult be made more, 
extant in the commitment to the Tower of the biſhop 
of Cheſter who he quarrels, as the occaiton of his firſt 
baniſhment, TY 


Theſe inſolencies, carried with fo great a height 
and contempt, are accompanied with all the remon-- 


ſtrances of a jultly grieved kingdom. The ancient 


nobility, that difdained ſuch an equal, juſtly exclaim 
againſt the iniquity. of the time, that made him their 


ſuperior. The grave ſenators, that underſtood their 


own worths, are diſcontent to ſee themſelves rejected, 


while upſtarts, by money or favour, poſſeſs the. higher 


places. ; 
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places. The ſoldier, that with his blood had pur- 
chaſed his experience, laments his own diſhonour, ſee- 
ing unworthy ſtriplings advanced, while he, like the 
runs of a godly building, is left to the wide world, 
without uſe or reparation. The commons in a more 
intemperate faſhion make known their griefs, and fad 
Opprettion. | | 

Gaveſton, that both ſaw and knew the general diſ- 

content, ſought not to redreſs it, but, with an ill ad- 
viſed confidence, ſtrives to outdare the worſt of his 
approaching danger. Lincoln, Warwick, and Pem- 
broke, whoſe noble hearts diſdained the overgrown 
heighth ef this untimely muſhroom, let the king 
know their fidelity, and his apparent error. He muſt 
free himſelf, and right them, or elſe they will ſeek it 
in another faſhion. | 

Edward knew their complaints were juſt, yet was 
-moſt -unwilling to hear or relieve them; till ſeeing 
-their ſtrong refelotion , and himſelf wholly unprovided 
to withſtand the danger, he makes his affections ſtoop 
to the preſent neceſſity, and conſents to a ſecond ba- 
niſhment of his ſo dearly beloved favourite. Gaveſton, 
in the height and pride of his ambition, is forced to 
leave his protector, and to make Ireland the place of 
his abiding. With a ſad heart he takes his leave, de- 
parting, yet, with a more deſire of revenge, than ſor- 
row for his abſence. 

All things thus reconciled, the er began to 
receive a new life; men's hopes were ſuitable to their 
deſires, and all things ſeemed to promiſe a ſwift and 
fair reformation. But the bewitching charms of this 
wily ſerpent made it ſoon evident, that alone his death 
mult prevent his miſchief. The perſonal correſpon- 
dency taken away, the affections of the reſtleſs Ling 
becomes far more violent. In the ſhort interim of his 
abſence, many reciprocal and ſweet meſſages inter- 
changeably paſs betwixt them: Edward receives none, 
but he returns with a golden intereſt. He is not more 
ſenſible of his loſs, than the affront and injury, which 
perſuades him it were too great indignity for him to 
ſuffer at the hand of a ſubject: though, with his own 
hazard, he once more calls him home, pacifying the 
incenſed lords, with an affurance of reconciliation 
and amendment. Thoſe ſtrift admonitions, ſo fully 
expreſſed, were not powerful enough to reclaim the 
fondneſs of ak one, and infolence of the other. 

The king, regaining thus his beloved Minion, doats 
on him in a far greater meaſure ; and he, to make the 
muſick perfect, is of a far more violent temper. He 
affronts and condemns his adverſaries, the ancient no- 
bility, ſurreptitiouſly waſting and imbezelling the re- 
venues of the crown. He inflames the king's heart, 
ſo apt to receive it, with all the -motives of revenge, 
unquietneſs, and diforder. The jewels of the crown, 
and that rich table and treſſels of gold, are purloined 
and pawned, to ſupply this wanton riot. He had ſo 
true a knowledge of his maſter's weakneſs, that he 
made him ſolely his. His creatures were alone pre- 
Ferred, his agents were the guides, and no man hath 
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the king's ear, hand, or purſe, but ſuch as were by 
Gaveſton preferred or recommended, 

Edward, by his voluptuous ſenſuality, ſupplies the 

place; but he had the ſole execution of that royal pre- 
rogative, that was alone proper to the crown. The 
nobility, whoſe lion-hearts ſtruggled betwixt the ſenſe 
of their juſt grief and allegiance, at length reſolve, the 
king, as to himſelf, muſt be ſo to them and the king- 
dom, or they may no more endure it. With grave 
and weighty reaſons, they make the king know both 
the error and the vanity of his affections; letting him 
truly underſtand, that they had a dear intereſt, both in 
him and the Kingdom, which they would no longer 
ſuffer to be ſo abuſed and miſguided. 
Edward, being himſelf thus hardly preſſed, and that 
no entreaty or dilfimwlation could prevail, he muſt now 
fet right the diſorders of the kingdom, or have his 
work done to his hand, with leſs honour, and more 
danger. Once more he ſubſcribes to their will, which 
he ſees he cannot withſtand or alter. Gaveſton is again 
baniſhed, and makes Flanders, the next neighbour, 
the place of his reception. Infinite was the joy of the 
kingdom, who now expected a ſecure freedom from 
that dangerous convulſion that threatened fo apparent 
an inteſtine ruin. 

This, their imaginary happineſs, was made more 
real and perfect, in the knowledge, that Windſor had 
bleſſed them with an heir apparent. The royal father 
is pleaſed with the news, but had not (whether his di- 
vining ſpirit, or Gaveſton's abſence, were the cauſe) 
thoſe true expreſſions of joy, that in juſtice became ſo 
great a bleſſing. The abſence of his minion could not 
lighten his heavy ſoul ; but all other comforts ſeemed 
vain and counterfeit ; his diſtracted brains take new 
and deſperate reſolutions ; he revokes the ſentence of 
his grief, and vows to juſtify it againſt the utmoſt 
{ſtrength of contradiction. 

He, that dares to do thoſe things that are diſhoneſt 
and unjuſt, is not aſhamed to juitify and maintain 
them : this error gave this unfortunate king more ene- 
mies, than he had friends to defend them. Kings that 
once. falſify their faiths, more by their proper will, 
than a neceſſary impulſion, grow infamous to foreign 
nations, and fearful or ſuſ vetted to their own peculiar 
ſubjects. He that is guilty of doing ill, and juſtifies 
the action, makes it evident, he hath won unto himſelt 
a habit of doing ſo, and a daring impudence to main- 
tain it by the protection, of which he believes all 
things in a politick wiſdom lawful. This poſition 
may, for a time, flatter the profeſſor, but it perpetually 
ends with infamy, which ſtands with reaſon and juſ- 
tice ; for, as virtue is the road-way to perfection, ſo 
is the corruption of a falſe heart the true path to a 
certain and unpitied ruin. 

The inraged barons are not more ſenſible of their 
own diſparagement, than the inconſtancy and injuſtice 
of their ſovereigi, They think this affront done to 


them, and the whole kingdom, of too high a nature 
to be diſpenſed with, yet, with a temperate reſolution, 


6 


they 


chey a while attend: the iſſue. The actions of injuſtice 
Teldom leſſon; they believe progreſſion to be in all 
things an excellent moral virtue. He that hath a will 
to do ill, and doth it, ſeldom looks back, until he be 
at the top of. the ſtairs. 
return of this our favourite, more infamous and hated. 
With an imperious ſtorm, he lets the lords know, he 
meditates nothing but revenge, and waits a fit advan- 
tage to entertain it. They believe time ill loſt in ſo 
weighty a cauſe, and therefore draw themſelves and 
their forces together, before the king could prevent, or 
his abuſer ſhun it. The clouds preſaging ſo great a 
ſtorm, he ſtudies the beſt means he could to avoid it. 
The general diſtaſte of the kingdom takes from him 
the hope of an able party. Scarborough caſtle, his laſt 
refuge, he makes his ſanctuary; but it was too weak 
againſt the number of his enemies, and the juſtice of 
their quarrel, He falls at length into the power of 
thoſe, from whom he had no cauſe to expect protec- 
tion or mercy. The butterflies: of the time, that were 
the friends of his fortunes, not him, ſeeing the ſeaſon 
changed, betake themſelves to the warmer climate. 
His greatneſs had won him many ſervants ; but they 
were but retainers, that, like rats, forſook the houſe, 
when they beheld it falling. The ſpring was laden 
with many glorious and goodly bloſſoms, 2 the win- 
ter of his age leaves him naked, without a leaf to 
tral. i - | 
In this uncomfortable caſe, remains this glorious 
cedar, in the hands of thoſe, whom, in his greater 
height, he had too much condemned and abuſed. 'They 
refolve to make ſhort and ſure work, unwilling to 
receive a command to the contrary, which they muſt 
not obey, though it ſhould come from him to whom 
they had ſworn obedience. Forſaken, unpitied, ſcorn- 
ed, and hated, he falls under the hands of juſtice. 
Gaverſeed is the place which gives the epilogue to 
this fatal tragedy, whence his adverſaries return more 
ſatisfied than aſſured. | 
Thus fell.that glorious minion of Edward the Second, 
who, for a time, appeared like a 8 comet, and 
ſwayed the juriſdiction of the ſtate of England, and 
her confederates. He did not remember, 1n the ſmiles 
and embraces of his lovely miſtreſs, that ſhe was blind, 
nor made himſelf ſuch a refuge as might ſecure him 
when ſhe proved dinconſtant. Such a providence had 
made his end as glorious, as his beginning fortunate, 
leaving neither to the juſt cenſure of time or envy. 
The king's vexations, in the knowledge, are as in- 
finite as hopeleſs; his paſſions tranſport him beyond 
the height of ſorrow. He vows a bitter revenge, 
which, in his weakneſs, he ſtrives to execute with 
more ſpeed than adviſement. The graver ſenators, 
that had moſt intereſt in his favour, mildly diſcourſe 
his loſs to the beſt advantage. They lay before him 
his contempt and abuſive carriage, his inſolence, ho- 
nour beyond his birth, and wealth above his merit, 
which muſt, to all ages, give a juſt cauſe to approve 
their actions, and his. fortune. The leaſt touch of 
his memory adds more to the King's affliction, who is 
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This makes the ill- affected 


33. 

fixed not to forget, or forgive, ſo bold and heinous a 
A Os e My : 
he operations in the king were yet ſo powerful, 


but the jealouſies of the actors are as cautelous, ſo ſair 
a warning- piece bids them in time make good theit 
own ſecurity. Lincoln, the principal pillar of this 
faction, follows his adverſary to the grave, but with a 
much fairer fortune. This man was a goodly piece of 
true nobility, being in ſpeech and converſation ſweet 


and affable ; in reſolution grave and weighty ; his aged 


temper active above belief; and his wiſdom far more 
excellMnt in a ſolid inward knowledge, than in out- 
ward appearance. FE 3 
When the harbinger of death plucked him by the 
ſleeve, and he ſaw and knew he muſt leave the world, 
he calls upon him Thomas earl of Lancaſter, that had 
married his daughter, giving him a ſtrict impoſition _ 
on his death-bed, that he ſhould carefully maintain 
the welfare of the kingdom, and make good his place 
among the barons. I his reverend old ſtateſman ſaw 
the king's ways, and knew him to be a moſt impla- 
cable enemy, and, with a kind of ſpeculative predic- 
tion, would often ſeem to lament the miſery of the 
time, where either the king, kingdom, or both muſt 
ſuffer The ſon, whoſe noble hcart was before ſea- 
ſoned with the ſame impreſſions, aſſures it, which he 
in time as really performs, though it coſt him the loſs 
of his eſtate, life, and honour. 
Things are-too far paſt to admit a reconciliation ; 
the king's meditations are ſolely fixed upon revenge ; 
and the lords, how they may prevent, or withſtand it. 
The kingdom hangs in a doubtful ſuſpenſe, and all 
men's minds are variouſly carried with the expecta- 
tion of what would be the iſſue, Meditation and in- 
terceſſion brings it at length to parliamentary diſcuſ- 
ſion, which being aſſembled at London, enacts many 
excellent laws, .and binds both the king and lords by 
a ſolemn oath to obſerve, them. Thus the violence 
of this fire is a while ſuppreſſed, and raked up in the 
embers, that it may (in opportunity and advantage) 
beget a great danger. 
A new occaſion preſents itſelf, that makes each 
part temporiſe for a while, and ſmothers the thoughts 
of the enſuing rumour. Robert le Bruce re- enters 
Scotland, whence he had been by Edward the Firſt 
expulſed, inverting all the Engliſh inſtitutions, that. 
had ſo lately ſettled the peace and ſubjection of the 


kingdom. Edward, tender of his honour, and careful 


to preſerve that purchaſe, that had proved ſo dear a 
bargain, adjourns his private ſpleen, and provides to 
ſuppreſs this unlooked. for rebellion, He knew the 

juſtice of his quarrel, and wakens from the dream, 
that had given him ſo large a cauſe of forrow. He 


gives his intentions a ſmall intermiſſion, and a leſs re- 


pite ; with all ſpeed, he levies an army, and leads it 
with his own perſon, - Whether it were the juſtice of 
heaven, or his own misfortune or improvidence, the 
Scots attend and encounter him, making Eaſtrivelyn 
the fatal witneſs of, his diſaſter. His army loſt and 
defeated, he returns heme laden with his own ſhame 

| | and 
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and ſorrow. His return is welcomed with a ſtrange 
impoſtor, that pretends himſelf the heir of Edward 
the Firſt, and the king, the ſon of a baker. A tale, 
ſo weak in truth and probability, wins neither belief 


or credit. Voidras, this imaginary king, is appre- 


hended, and makes Northampton gallows the air 
of his preferment. His execution & accompanied 
with as ſtrange a ſtory, which ſuggeſts the inſtigation 
of a ſpirit, that, in likeneſs of a cat, had for two 
years 8 adviſed it. | , 
The king, with a true feeling grief, lamenting his 
diſhonourable return from Scotland, where his noble 
father had ſo oft diſplayed his victorious arms, doth 
vow with a ſpeedy reſcue to revenge it. He com- 
municates his reſolution with the whole body of his 
council, who are, in their advice, equally concurrent 
in the action. The former loſs exacts a more care, 
and a better proviſion. York, as the fitteſt place, is 
made the ſenate of this grave aſſembly. Thither re- 
ſort all the ſages of the kingdom, and make it their 
firſt deliberation to ſecure Berwick, that is one of the 
keys of the kingdom, and expoſed to the greateſt ha- 
zard. This charge is given to Sir Peter Spalden, who 
was believed able enough, both in fidelity and valour. 
A ſhort time diſcovers him truly poſſeſfed of neither. 
A ſmall ſum of money, with an expectant preferment 
promiſed, betrays the truſt repoſed, and gives the Scots 
the full poſſeſſion of the charge to him committed. 
The pope, wiſely foreſeeing into the miſery of this 
diſienſion, out of his Chriſtian and pious care, ſends 
over two cardinals, to mediate a peace and „ rape 
They, being arrived in England, find the king well 
diſpoſed, ſo the conditions might be reaſonable, and 
ſuch as might become his intereſt and honour. - They 
paſs from hence into Scotland, and are by the Ways 
e 


vith a barbarous example, ſurprized and robbed. T 


king is infinitely diſcontented with ſo inhuman an 
act, that threw a taint upon the whole nation. Great 
inquiry is preſently made, which finds out the actors, 
and ſends Ar Peter Middleton, and Sir Walter Selby, 
to a ſhameful and untimely execution. Immediatel 
at the heels of this follows another example, no lee 
infamous, and full of danger. | 

Sir Gilbert Denvil, and others, pretending them- 
ſelves to be outlaws, with a jolly army, to the num- 
ber of two hundred, ramble up and down the coun- 
try, acting divers notorious * Nane. and robberies. 
The fame of an attempt ſo new and unexpected, 
without a ſpeedy prevention, ſeemed to intimate a 
greater danger. A commiſſion is immediately fent 
out, which apprehends the heads of this increaſing 
miſchief, and delivers them over to the hand of juſtice. 
They which confeſſed themſelves out of the protec- 
tion of the law, and glory in their being ſo, fall under 


his rigour. 


Thoſe, that duly examined the truth of this action, 
believed the pretence to be but a maſk, that hid a more 
perilous intention. The king, by his untemperate 


and undiſcreet actions, had loſt the hearts of his peo- 


ple, and there was a general face of diſcontent through- 


out the whole kingdom. The ulcers feſtered daily, 
more and more, which ſeemed to prefage and threaten, 
without ſome ſpeedy prevention, a dangerous iſſue. 
All men diſcover their ill affections, expecting but 2 
patron that durſt declare himſelf, and adventure to hang 
the bell about the cat's neck. If this diſorderly at- 
tempt, which was but to taſte the people's inclinations, 
had ſucceeded, the king (as it was to be feared) had 
much ſooner felt the general loſs and revolt of his 
whole kingdom. But this work was reſerved to future 
time, and the operation of thoſe who had the time to 
effect it with more power and. pretence of 4 
The crying maladies of this climate were ſuch, that 
the divine power ſent down, at one and the ſelf- ſame 
inſtant, his three fatal executioners, Plague, Dearth, 
and Famine, to call upon us for a repentgnt refor- 
mation. No part of the kingdom is free, but was 
grievouſly afflifted the unmerciful proſecution of 
one, or all theſe fatal angry ſiſters. So great a miſery 
Was too much, but it is feconded with a ſudden inva- 
ſion of the — Scots, who apprehending the advan- 
tage of the — ent viſitation, and ill eſtate of their 
neighbours, like a land- flood, over-run the naked and 
unprovided borders. 

he archbiſhop of York, a grave and wife prelate 
in his element, but as far from © ls, as name of 
a ſoldier, reſolves to oppoſe this over-daring and in ſo- 
lent eruption. He levies in haſte an army, in number 
hopeful ; but it was compoſed of men, fitter to pray 
for the ſucceſs of a battle, than to fight it. With theſe, 
and an undaunted hoping ſpirit, he affronts the Scots, 
and gives them battle, making Mitton upon Swale, 
that honoured his enemies with the glory of a ſecond 
triumph, the place of his diſaſter. Many religious 
churchmen, with the purchaſe of their lives, begin 
their firſt apprenticeſhip in arms; whoſe loſs chriſtened 
this overthrow, The white battle. 

The intent of this grave prelate was, queſtionleſs, 
worthy of a great and ſingular commendation, but the 
act was wholly inconſiderate, weak, and unadviſed. 
It was not proper for his calling to undertake a mili- 


tary function, in which he had no experience; nei- 


ther did it agree with his wiſdom, or piety, to be an 
actor in blood, though the occaſion were ſo great and 
weighty. Too much care and confidence, improperly 
expreſſed, doth many times overthrow and ruin the 
cauſe it ſeeks to ſtrengthen and advantage. There 

ght to be, in all conſiderations of this nature, a ma- 
ture deliberation, before we come to achion, elſe we 
loſe the glory of our aims, and commit all to the un- 
certain hazard of time and fortune. The cardinals are 
now returned out of Scotland, by whom the king truly 
underſtands, that the hopes of peace are deſperate. 
Their leave taken, and loſſes fairly repaired, they re- 
turn to Rome, acquainting his holineſs with the ſuc- 
ceſs of their employment, Phe pope being truly in- 
formed, that the Scots were neither conformable to his 


will, or the general good, excommunicates both that 


uſurping king and kingdom. 
e King, nearly touched with the loſs of Berwiek, 
: inflamed 
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inflamed with the inſolency of his barbarous enemies, 
and grieved with ſo great a loſs of his people, reſolves 
no more to ſuffer, but to tranſport the war into the 
very bowels of Scotland. To this effect, with ſpeed 
he haſtens out his directions, and gives preſent order 
for the levying of men, arms, and money, to begin 
the war, .and continue it, "The royal command, and 
deſire of revenge P. wings to this reſolution. An 
army is ready, attends the king's pleaſure, before 
he conceits his will truly underſtood, or bruited., No- 
thing is wanting but his own perſon, or a fit com- 
mander to lead them; he loſeth no time, but appears 
at the head of his army, before his enemies had the leaſt 
knowledge of this aſſembly. With a hopeful expeCta- 
tion he leads them on, makes Berwick the rendez- 
vous, that ſhould make his number compleat and per- 
fea. Kefore this ſtrength that had the warranty at 
and nature, he makes the firſt experiment of this expe- 
dition. The town, begirt, was not more confident of 
their own ſtrength, than aſſured of a ſpeedy ſupply or 
reſcue. This gave the king a longer delay than he be- 
lieved, and his enemies leiſure to raiſe and enable their 

roviſions. They ſaw it a work too full of danger and 
— to venture the breach of the body of ſo great 
an army, that in worth and number ſo far exceeded. 
The memory of former paſſages and trials taught them, 
how to underſtand their preſent condition; this begets 
in them a reſolution more ſolid and hopeful. They 
leave the road-way, and war rather by diſcretion than 
valour ; which ſucceeds ſo fortunately, that they ſur- 
prize all the Engliſh proviſions, and enforce the king 
to a ſecond return, more fortunate, yet much leſs ho- 


nourable, It is true, he retreated, and brought back 


his army in ſafety ; but he had quitted the ſiege, which 


he had vowed to continue, againſt the united power of 
Scotland, and loft wholly all that wealth and luggage 
he had carried with him. 
This filled all men's mouths with a complaining 
rief, and made foreign nations think the Engliſh had 
Pl their former luſtre, and renowned valour. It was 
wondered, that an enemy, ſo weak and contemptible, 
ſhould, three feveral times ſucceſſively, bear away the 
garland from thoſe, that had ſo often, and knew the 
way ſo well, to win and wear it. 
| But now begins a ſecond fire of a higher nature, that 
made the kingdom a theatre ſtained with the nobleſt 
blood, that within her confines had or life or being. 
The king, diſcouraged with his former fortune, lays 
aſide the thoughts of arms, and recalls into his wanton 
heart the bewitching vanities of his youth, that had for- 
merly bred him ſuch diſtemper. He was royally at- 
tended ; but it was by thoſe that made their tongues, 
rather the orators of a pleaſing falſhood, than a true 
ſincerity. Theſe were fit inſtruments for ſuch an ear, 
that would not hear, unleſs the muſick anſwered in an 
even correſpondency. The infidelity of the ſervant is, 
in a true conſtruction, the miſery of the matter ; which 
is more or leſs dangerous, as 1s the weight or meaſure 
of his employment. It is in the election of a crown a 
principal conſideration, to chuſe ſuch attendants whoſe 


integrity may be the inducement, as well as the ability, 
elſe the imaginary help proves rather a danger than 
aſſiſtance. Neither is it ſafe or honourable, for the 
majeſty of a-king, to ſeem to depend ſolely on the 
wildom, care, or fidelity of one particular ſervant. 
Multiplicity of able men is the glory and ſafety of a 
crown, which falls by degrees into confuſion, when 
one man alone aQs all parts, whence proceeds a world 
of error and confuſion. _ 

The king was not ignorant, that ſuch a courſe would 
make ſuch as were his but at ſecond-hand, yet he re- 
ſolves to make a new choice of one to ſupply the room 
of his loſt beloved Gaveſton. Though his diſeaſed 
court was furniſhed with a large variety, yet his eye 
fixed on Hugh, the younger of the Spencers, who was 
always tractable and conformable to the king's will 
and pleaſure, This man was in ſhow ſmooth and 
humble, of an inſinuating ſpirit, one that knew his 
maſter's ways, and was-ever careful to obſerve them. 
He had applied himſelf wholly to Edward's will, and 
fed his wanton pleaſures with the ſtrains of their own 
affection. Heat of ſpirit, and height of blood, conſult 
more with paſſion than reaſon, an a ſhort deliberation 
may ſerve, where the ſubject was ſo pleaſing, and to 
each ſide agreeable. 

The king, to make his reſolutions eminent, with 
more haſte than adviſement; makes him his lord cham- 
berlain, and lets the world know, it was his love and 
will that thus advanced him. Scarcely is this new great 
officer warm in his unbefitting authority, but he ex- 
actly follows his predeceſſor-precedent to the life, mak- 
ing all things lawful that were agreeable to his maſter's 
will, or his fantaſtical humour. | 
The peers of the kingdom, that ſaw the ſudden and 
haſty growth of this undeſerving canker, reſolve to lop 
or root it up, before it ſhould overtop their luſtre. 
Spencer, that in the precedent ſtory of Gaveſton, be- 
held the danger of his own condition, begins, in time, 
to provide and ſtrengthen a party. His aged father, 
fitter for his beads than action, he makes a. young, 
courtier, and wins the king to give him power and 
aſſiſtance. He labours to remove Rom his maſter's car 
all ſuch as might endanger him, and ſupplies their 
places with fuch as were his creatures. Thoſe that 
were too high for ſuch a ſurpriſal, by perſuaſion, mo- 
ney, or alliance, he ſeeks to engage, and make the 
parties of this his coming faction. The body of the 
court thus aſſured, his actions in the ſtate went in an 
even correſpondency. Thoſe that held him at a di- 
ſtance, valuing their fidelity and honour before ſo baſe 


an advantage, ſaw themſelves diſgracefully caſhiered,, 


and others inſtalled in their rooms, that had neither 
worth, birth, or merit. The factious entertainers of 
his proffered amity, not on ly enjoy their own, but are 
advanced higher, which made them but the inſtruments 
to act and further the corruptions of his will and wicked 
nature. 

This foundation laid, they now ſeem to contemn all 
fear of danger, and, in that aſſurance, expreſs their 
contempt and ſcorn againſt the nobility, who, they 

F 2 | knew, 


4 


wu} 


knew, would never entertain their ſociety or friend- 
ſhip. While thus the rule and manage of all the royal 
affairs, in their power, was daily more and more abu- 
ſed, the incenſed barons met at Sherborough, where 
the earl of Lancaſter, the prime agent, lays before 
them, in a ſhort and grave Earth. the iniquity and 
danger that ſeemed eminently: to threaten both them 
and the whole kingdom, if ſuch a reſolution were not 
taken, as might aſſure a ſpeedy prevention. The fore- 
knowledge of heli ſovereign's behaviour, which would 
obſerve no rule or proportion in his immodeſt attections, 
gave them ſmall #5. to. prevail by perſuaſion or en- 
treaty. They too well underſtood, that Spencer's pride 
was too great and haughty to go leſs without compul- 
fion, and they muſt ſink a key, or neither the kingdom 
or themſelves (againſt ſo inveterate a hatred). could ex- 


22M in reaſon, ſafety, or aſſurance. Hertford,. Mow- - 
r 


ay, and Clifford ſoar a higher pitch, and, in plain 
terms affirm, that all other reſolutions were vain and 


hopeleſs, it was only arms that muſt right the time and 


ſtate ſo much diſordered. Benningheld'and Mortimer 
approve this reſolution, and as ſoon po it life and 
action. They enter furiouſly on the poſſeſſions of their 
enemies, ſpoiling and waſting like profeſſed enemies. 

Such an outrage flies with a nimble wing to the ears 
of the owner, who as ſoon makes the king the ſharer 
of his intelligence, and increaſeth it to his own advan- 
tage. The ; 5 ſenſible of ſo great an affront, and 
as tender of the one, as cruel to the other, publiſheth, 
by proclamation, the ſentence of his royal will and 
pieaſure. The actors of this miſdemeanor muſt appear 
and juſtify themſelves, or preſently forſake the king- 
dom. | | 

The lords that ſaw their intereſt at ſtake, as they 
had begun, reſolve to maintain the quarrel. New le- 
vies and preparations are daily made, to make good 
the ſucceeding iſſue. Yet the more to juſtify thoſe 
arms, that in the beſt conſtruction were deemed rebel- 
lious, they ſend to the king a fair and humble meſſage ; 
the tenor whereof lets him know, their intentions were 
fair and honeſt, and the arms, thus levied, were rather 
to defend, than offend his perſon ; only they in all hu- 
mility deſire, he would be graciouſly 2 to remove 
and puniſh thoſe vipers, Which had too near a room in 
his royal heart, whereby they had overthrawn and un- 
done the peace and tranquillity of the kingdom. 

The king that fears, is enforced to believe, He 
knew their informations were juſt, and he had no power 
to deny, or withſtand them. He aſſures a refering. 


tion; to make it more real, he adjourns it to the enſu- 


ing parliament, which is immediately ſummoned to 
appear at London. The jealous lords, that too well 
knew the cunning and hatred of their malicious ad- 
verſaries, appear like themſelves, bravely attended 
with a crew of luſty yeomen well armed, which ſtiled 
this The parliament of white bands, The mayor, ſee- 
ing ſuch a confluence from all parts of the kingdom, 
fo ill inclined and well appointed, with a careful pro- 
ridence reinforceth the city guards, and planteth a 
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ſtrong watch throughout all the ſtrengths and parts of 


his juriſdiction, | 

This great aſſembly being now met, the complain- 
ing barons find in both houfes a ready belief, and as 
ſudden a cenſure. A ſolemn declaration gives the 
king knowledge. of their ſentence, which commands 
both the Spencers, father and ſon, into etual 
exile. The king, as weak in his diſability, as wilfuk 
in the leaſt advantage, gives a ſad and unwilling con- 
fent ; which, being, known, gives the Spencers no 
time of imparleance ; their judgment is immediately 
put in execution, and they find more ſervants than- 
they deſire to attend them to Dover,. where they are 


immediately ſhipped to go and ſeek a new fortune. 
The elder, whole ſnowy age, and more innocence, . 


deſerved pity, makes his tears witneſs his true ſorrow,. 


and his tongue unfold them... He taxeth his Wn's va- 


nity and ambition, and his own weakneſs, that had ſo 
eaſily conſented to his ruin. He laments his misfor- 


Os in the winter of his age had caſt hum from 


his inheritance, and had made him the ſea-mark and 


ſcorn of a whole kingdom. He confeſſeth tlie folly, 
that led him (by indirect means) to the preſervation 


of his high and ill- acquired greatneſs. He wiſheth his 
carriage had been ſuch, that, in this ſo ſad change of 
fortune,. he might have found' either pity or aſſiſtance. . 


But it is the inſeparable companion of greatneſs that 


ts gotten in the by-way, and not by a juſt defert or- 
virtue. Ft labours to ſupport itſelf more by cunning, 
and. falſhood, than by a ſweet and winning temper, . 


when it is of all others the moſt erroneous maxim, 
that believes, affections can be in a ſubordinate way 


gotten or afſured. They are the proper functions of 
the ſoul, which move alone in their own courſe, with-- 
out force, or the leaſt impulſion. All other ways are 
but temporary proviſions, that ſerve the preſent advan- 
tage, but he, that by a juſt deſert wins the love and 


belief of his worth, hath laid a ſure foundation, mak- 


ing his honour his own, and the ſucceſhon hereditary. 


and permanent, to his everlaſting glory. 


Theſe imperious ſervants thus removed, the father, 
in obedience to his doom, betakes himfelf to a foreign 
quietnefſs..' The ſon, of a more turbulent and re- 
vengeful ſpirit, keeps ſtill a ſea-board in the ſkirts of. 

| Aning ſhort in power, to requite 
the authors of his diſgrace, he exprollick is malice to 

e merchants, free from all: 
ſufpicton, in their voyages and returns, are pillaged 


the kingdom,. and 
the whole nation. 


and rifled, and he the principal actor. | 
Such a domeſtick piracy begets a general terror and 
exclamation, which fills the king's ears, and preſſeth 
fa it required) a ſpeedy prevention or remedy. He 
new the action was foul, but it was one of his own 
that had done it ; and ſuch a one that was too dearly 
valued, to be either perſecuted or puniſhed. He ſtu- 
dies firſt to ſatisfy his own paſſion, before he right 
this. injurious carriage againſt the ſubject. his 
makes him reje& the wholeſome admonition of friends, 
the validity of his laws, and thoſe fearful apparitions 
| | that. 
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taut preſent him with the danger of ſo foul an enter- 
rize, while with an example new, and full of aſſured 
thin) he repeals the ſentence of their exile. This 


actions of a crown are exemplary, and ſhonld be 
clean, pure, and innocent; the ſtarns of their errors 
die not with them, but are regiſtered in the ſtory of 
their lives, either with honour or mfamy. 

But to proceed in this hiſtorical relation : "The 
Spencers thus recalled, and reinveſted m their former 


now, by a ſtrong hand, ſtrive to cruſh, by degrees, 
all thoſe of the adverfe faction. Sir Bartholomew 
Baldſmer was the firſt that taſted: their fury and in- 
juſtice. + His caſtle of Leedes in Kent, under a pre- 
tended and feigned title, is ſurprized and taken from 
him, without a due form, or any legal proceeding. 
Their return, and the abrogation of that law that ba- 
niſhed them,. was provocation enough, there. needed- 
not this ſecond motive. to inflame the tenrts of the an- 
gry barons. But when the unjuſt oppreſſion of the 
knight (their ally.and confederate) was divulged, and 


make ſpeed” to put it in. execution. They ſee the 


and waken out of that ſhumber that had fed him with 

the chimeras of ſo dull and cold a proceeding. 

The king, who formerly had been ſo often ſur- 

E in time arrives to provide a remedy: he knew 
is arms, and not his tongue, muſt plead the injuſtice 


another manner of proceeding. Phe Spencers, that 


make it their maſter- piece to cruſh the ferpent in the 
head before it: grew to perfection. They knew the 
height of their offences were beyond the hope of mercy, 
and there was no way left of aſſurance, but that, which 
they muſt wade through in blood, and make good, with 
the ſword, their lives, or elſe be ſure to Toſe them. 
An army is provided, and appears at Shrewſbury, al- 
moſt before it was bruited. The firſt exploit ſerzeth 
the two Mortimers, that had begun again their for- 
I mer invaſion of the Spencers. Their ſtrength was 
1 great enough for ſuch an incurſion, but much too 
A weak to withſtand or encounter this royal army. This 
firſt hanſel, fo fortunate, . gives life to their adverſa- 
ries, and impriſons them in the Tower, before their 
aſſociates could be truly informed, or ready to relieve 
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them. 
There is now left no time to diſpute; the barons 
muſt with their arms warrant their proceedings, or 
they muſt miſcarry in the action. They had ſoon ga- 
thered a ſtrength, with which they reſolve to encoun- 
ter the king at Burton. Phe knowledge of the great 
power that came againſt them, and their own weak- 
neſs, wins them to a retreat, not more dangerous 
than di ſhonourable. But their reaſons were juſt and 


weighty; the earl-of Lancaſter had ſent Sir Robert 


act gave him too large a time of repentance, and may 
be a befitting inſtance to all enſuing poſterity: The 


favour, they exprefs themſelves in another kind, and 


came to their ears, they. vow a bitter revenge, and 


fruits of their dalliance,. and long abuſed confidence, 


of his actions, wherein, if he again failed, he feared: 


evidently. faw. the eminency. of their own dange:s,. 
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Holland to raiſe his tenants and friends, which he 


hoped would, in time, reinforce his army. 

8 earl of Pembroke, that commands his 
maſter's forces, ſeeing the diſorder of their going off, 
lays hold of the advantage, and chargeth them ſo hotly, 
that they break and betake themſelves to their heels, 
with great loſſes and confuſion. Holland, entruſted 
by the earl of Lancaſter, having accordingly performed 
the work he was employed in, marching up to the 
reſcue, is advertiſed of the ſtate of their affairs, which 
makes him ſeek his own neace, and refign this ſup- 
ply wholly 2. to be diſpoted at the king's will and 
pleaſure. The ſupply, ſo unexpected, is graciouſly 
received, and there is a ſet reſolution to employ it to 
the beſt advantage. | 

The deſpairing lords, with their adherents, with 
much ado recover Pomfret ; there a ſecond delibera- 
tion is taken, which held'it the ſafeſt courſe to paſs 
on, and to poſſeſs the caſtle of Donſtanborough, which 
was deemed a ſtrength tenable enough until they could 
reinforce their party, or work their own conditions. 
This reſolution is preſently. attempted with more haſte 
than fortune. Sir Andrew Harkely meets and en-- 
counters them at Burrowbridge, where Hertford, Clif- 
ford, and others, died honourably, in maintaining a 
brave defence, while Lancaſter, Mowbray, and man ) 
of their adherents were taken, and with their heads 
paid the ranſom of their errors. The Spencers, like 
two furious tigers that had ſeized their prey, give not 
their incenſed maſter leave to deliberate on the weight. 
of fo ſad a work; the lives of many brave ſubjects are 
taken away in an inſtant, and each part of the king- 
dom is ſtained with loſs of that noble blood, that had 
been much more gloriouſly ſpent in a foreign war, 
than in theſe domeſtick and civil tumults. 

Edward, who was apparently guilty of too many 


other vices, drowns their memory in this ſo cruel and 


bloody a tyranny. The wreaking blood of ſo many 
brave gentlemen, ſo unfortunately and untimely loſt, 
doth cry for vengeance, and hurry on the deſtruction 
of the chief and principal actors. Mercy.thould pre 
cede the ſeverity of juſtice, if not to all, yet to ſome, 
ſince they were not alike guilty. If Lancaſter had 


been of. ſo unnoble a diſpoſition, the Spencers had 


neither had time nor cauſe to rejoice in his ruin. 
How often had they by a full advantage had power of 


_ theſe their enemies, yet made it evident, their aims 


were not blood but reformation... And aſſuredly, in 
this their laſt. act, their intents towards the crown. 
were innocent in all other reſpects, than the deſire of 
ſupporting it with more honour. As things fel} after- 
wards out, it had been to the king a happineſs if their 
arms had prevailed, for this victory was the principal 
and fundamental cauſe of his enſuing ruin. Fear, 
and the expectation of danger, kept both him and his 
favourites in a better temper, ſo long as there was fo 
ſtrong a bridle. Certainly, in the regimen of a king- 
dom, it is a wiſe and diſcreet couſideration to main- 


tain and uphold a divided faction, and to countenance 


them 
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them ſo, that the one may be till a counterpoiſe to 
the other; by this means the king ſhall be _—_— truly 


ſerved and informed. 
The ſubject that is too far exalted, and hath no one 
to contradict or queſtion him, conſiders not the juſ- 


_tice, but the means to preſerve him, by which the 


judgment of the king is taxed, and he is robbed of 
the hearts of his people. The greater the height, 


the ſtronger is the working to maintain it, which ſel- 


dom goes alone, but is accompanied, for the moſt 
Part, with thoſe ſtate actions of impiety and injuſtice, 
which draws with it ſo perpetual an envy and hatred, 
that it leads him headlong to a fatal and diſhonourable 
concluſion. - Though the fury of this enraged king 
had ſo fully acted this bloody tragedy, yet Mortimer 
is ſpared, rather out of forgetfulneſs than pity, whoſe 
life had been more available than all theſe, that with 
ſo great a ſpeed had felt his rigour. But he is reſerved 
for a ſecond courſe, to teach the Spencers the ſame 
legem talionis, and Edward the plain — of his error. 
The kingdom ſeems now in better peace and ſettled; 
the principal pillars of the commonwealth were taken 
away, and thoſe which remained are utterly diſheart- 
ened in the danger of fo freſh an example. 

This gains ſuch a liberty to theſe triumphant ſyco- 
phants, that they make the whole kingdom, as it 
were, the juſt fruits of an abſolute conqueſt. 
king approves and, maintains their actions, giving 
them the regal power for their warranty. All kinds 
of inſolent and unjuſt oppreſſions are now confidently 
practiſed, without contradiction or queſtion. No ex- 
action or unlawful action is left unattempted, while 
the grieved kingdom langui ſheth under the burden, 
yet durſt not ſtir to redreſs it. The great ones ſuffer 
baſely beyond their birth or honour, yet look faintly 
one upon another, nor daring to revenge their quar- 
rel. The commons murmuring complain, yet find 


not a man that will give them heart or leading: 


The watchful Spencers, that ſaw and knew the ge- 
neral hatred and infamy of their own conditions, leſ- 


ſen not their height, or fear the ſequel. With a po- 


litick care they uſe their beſt means to prevent it. The 
king's humour, naturally vicious, they feed, with all 
the proper objects, that might pleaſe or more betray 
his ſenſes. They ſtrive to make him alike hateful to 
his ſubjects, that in the change of fortune they might 
together run one and the ſelf fame hazard. 

There is yet another piece of ſtate to this great work 
as proper. Edward is but a man, and a creature in 
nothing more conſtant than his affections, yet theſe 
with age and time may alter; this gap muſt be ſtop- 
ped, that they may be more aſſured. Hugh, the 
younger of the Spencers, who had a ſearching brain, 
wife and active, believes this work had two ſeveral 
dependences, the one to keep him in continual fear, 
the other. in a perpetual want. Theſe, being mar- 
thalled with diſcretion, he knew would knit faſt his 
maſter's love, and add to the opinion of his wiſdom 


ard fidelity; impoſing a kind of neceſſary impulſion 
ſtill to continue him. In his breaſt alone were locked 


5 


all the paſſages and myſteries of ſtate, whereby he was 
moſt able to provide for the future inconveniences. 
From this ground, with a kind of looſe ſcorn, he 
continues the French correſpondence, and ſecretly con- 
triveth a continuance of the Scottiſh rebellion. He 


- omits no act of contempt againſt the antient nobility, 


that they might in the ſenſe of their diſgrace be, or at 
leaſt daily threaten ſome new combuſtion. "The con- 
fluence of ſo many threatening dangers work the 
wiſhed effect, and keep the king in perpetual fear and 
agitation. The ill ſucceſs of his armies, and expe- 
ditions in their memory, help ſtrongly to increaſe it: 
yet is not his faithful ſervant neglecting in the ſecond 
and remaining part. He ſo orders his buſineſs, within 
doors and without, that the royal treaſure of the crown 
is profuſely waſted and ſpent without account or ho- 
nour. The antient plate and jewels of the crown are 
in the Lombard, and their engagement drowned, be- 
fore it had the warmth, of a ſure poſſeſſion. The ſub- 
ject is racked with ſtrange inventions, and new un- 
heard of propoſitions for money, and many great loans 
required, beyond all proportion or order. Laſtly, the 
royal demealiis are ſet at ſale, and all things that might 
make money within the kingdom. 

To ſupply theſe inconveniencies, which are now 
grown to a greater height than the plotter of them 
intended : a new parliament is called at York, where 
the elder Spencer is advanced to the earldom of Win- 
cheſter ; and Harkely, another chip of the ſame block, 
is made earl of Carliſle. Baldock, a mean man. in 
birth, worth, and ability, is made lord chancellor of 
England. 

In this .parliament, which was by fear and favour 
made to his hand, he makes known the greatneſs of 
his want and occaſions ; the juſtly 38 commons, 
entering into a deep conſideration of the times, freely 
give the ſixth penny of all the temporal goods through- 
out the whole kingdom. 

When this act came to the general knowledge, it 
utterly eſtranged the hearts of the ſubjects, which 
plead an impoſlibility to perform it, in reſpec of thoſe 


many former exactions. Yet after ſome light con- 


teſtation it is levied, no man daring to make ſo much 
as a ſhow of reſiſtance. 

If we may credit all the antient hiſtorians, who 
ſeem to _ in this relation, there were ſeen, at this 
time, many fights fearful and prodigious. Amongſt 
them no one was ſo remarkable, as that which for 11x 


hours ſpace ſhewed the glorious ſun cloathed all in 


erfect blood, to the great admiration and amazement 
of all thoſe that beheld it. Following times, that had 
recorded it in their memories by the ſequel, believed 
it the fatal prediCtion of the enſuing miſeries. Thoſe, 
that more aptly cenſure the preſent view of a wonder, 
conceited, the juſt heavens thewed their incenſed an- 
ger, for the noble blood of the earl of Lancaſter, and 
his adherents, ſo cruelly ſhed, without compaſſion or 

mercy. | | 
The Scots working on the condition of the times, 
ſo much dejected and amazed, ſeize the advantage. 
They 
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THE LIFE OF KING EDWARD TT. 
They ſaw by the laſt parliamentary proceedings, that 
the ki 


was ſo enabled, as the hope of any attempt, 
in England, was altogether hopeleſs. Yet they re- 
ſolve to be doing fomewhere within the king's domi- 
nions, of at leaſt his juriſdiction. This draws them 
to aſſemble themſelves, and to attempt a ſurprizal of 
the northern places in Ireland. As the ation was 
vain, ſo the ſucceſs proved as unfortunate ; they are 
defeated, flain, overthrown, and return not with the 
twentieth part of their number. 
The king, remembering thoſe many indignities he 
had ſuffered, and reſenting this their laſt attempt, with 
an implacable ſcorn and anger, reſolves to let them 


{peedily know that he meant to call them to an after- 


reckoning. Upon this he ſends out his ſummons, to 
call his men of war together, and makes all provifions 
be prepared, for this ſo conſtantly reſolved a journey. 
His former misfortunes had inſtructed him to under- 
take this deſign much more ſtrongly and warily. And 
this ſo grave a conſideration brought him together the 
remaining glory and ftrength of the greater part of his 
kingdom. ith theſe he marched forward and in- 
vadeth the nearer parts of Scotland ; but, whether it 
were the infidelity of thofe about him, the will and 
pleaſure of Him that is the guider and director of hu- 
man actions, or the unfortunate deſtiny of this unhapp 
king, he 1s enforced to return, without doing any 44 
that is truly worthy his greatneſs or memory. 

The wily Scots, that durſt net ſet upon the face 
of his army, wait upon the rear, and, in a watched 
opportunity, ſurprize his ſtuff and treaſure. This 
ſends him home a third time a diſcontented man, and, 
whether with a juſt guilt, or to transfer his own fault 
upon others, the newly created earl of Carliſle is put 
to a ſhameful execution. The grounds againſt him 
were very probable, but not certain, and it was enough 
that he is believed, like Judas, for money to have fold 
his maſter. The principal motive, that may lead us 
to think he was deeply faulty, was the honour and 
pour of his trial, which gave him, on a full hear- 
ing, fo ſincere and ſharp a ſentence. 

Scartely is the King ſettled, after his tedious jour- 
ney, when comes a ſtranger news, that the French 
king had made a hoſtile attempt _ the frontier 
parts of Guyenne, which was ſeconded with a decla- 
ration, that he was no longer reſolved to entertain 
the friendſhip or peace with England. 

This feat had been cunningly before-hand wrought 
by the ſecret working of Spencer, yet he defired to 
have it ſtill in agitation, and not in action. He wiſhed 
his maſter thence might be poſſeſſed with the fear of 
war, and not feel it. The French were of another 
mind, they ſaw into the great diſorders and miſguid- 
ance of England, and thought it a fit time, either by 
war or policy, to unite fo goodly a branch of their 
kingdom. 
France to the crown of England, and had 8 
ſwore a peace, but theſe they thought might be wit 
eaſe diſpenſed with on ſo weighty a cauſe, and ſo fair 
an advantage. Edward ſeeing into the danger, and 


t is true, they had matched a daughter of 


39 
taxing bitterly the infidelity of the French, begins to 


ſurvey his own condition, whereby he might accord- 
ingly ſort his reſolution, either to entertain the war, 
or to ſeek peace upon ſome honourable, or at leaſt 


reaſonable conditions. : 
He in this“ paſſage finds himſelf more hated and 


feared than beloved ; he faw his coffers empty, the 


Scottiſh war and ſurprizal had quite exhauſted the 


ſinews of his laſt parliamentary contribution. He 
feared the inclination of the ſubjects would refuſe any 
further ſupply, or, in confenting, make it conditional, 
which he was unwilling to undergo or adventure. 
Laſtly, The misfortune, that waited on him ever 
ſince he was abſolute, he feared, had eſtranged and 
dejected ſc the hearts of his ſoldiers, that they would- 
hardly be drawn forth, or a& any thing with their 
accuſtomed valour and refolution. In this diſtraGtion,, 
he ſeeks not by the advice of a grave councił to-qualify 
or prevent it, this medicine he conceits is worſe than 
the diſeaſe, but calls unto him Spencer, the cabinet 
of his heart; he alone is thought fit to communicate 
this deep ſecret, and to give the reſolution. His fa- 
ther, Baldock, and the reſt of that faction, by his 
perſuaſion and. entreaty, are admitted to make the 
party eater, and the diſcourſe more ſerious and like- 
y. ore them is laid the condition of the king, the 
eſtate of the kingdom, their own danger, and the in- 
tentions of their foreign adverfary. Many ſeveral 
ways are deviſed and adviſed, and in concluſion, no 


one. is believed more ſound and proper, than that the 


queen ſhould perſonally mediate the atonement with 
her royal brother. This as it was cunningly laid, fo 
had it a double uſe and reflection. The Spencers faw 
the ſubjects more inclinable to adore the riſing ſun, in 
which act they thought the queen's mediation and pre- 
ſence would be a dangerous inſtigator. They believed 
her abſence could not work ſuch and ſo great an aſſiſt- 
ance as might countervail the domeſtick danger. The 
knew the French light and inconſtant, and thoſe 
which, with a kind of natural fear, abhorred the Eng- 
lich wars, out of the limits of their own. kingdom. 
And in the worſt conſtruction they conceited money, 
or a * of that part which was holden by the 
king in France, would beget a peace at their own. 
will and pleaſure. Vet theſe conſiderations were at- 
tended with ſome doubts, which delayed and put off 
the execution. | 

The queen, who had long hated the inſolency of 
the Spencers, and pitying the languiſhing eſtate wi; the 
kingdom, refolves in her mind all the poſſible ways 
to reform them. Love and jealoufy, two powerful. 
motives, ſpurred her on to undertake it. She faw the. 
king a ſtranger to her bed, and revelling in the em- 
braces of his wanton minions, without fo much as a 


glance or look on her deſerving beauty. This con- 


tempt had begot in her impreſſions of a like, though 
not ſo wanton and licentious a nature. She wanting. 
a fit fubjea for her affections to work on (her wed- 
lock being thus eſtranged) had fixed her wandering 
eye upon the goodly thape and beauty of gallant Mor- 
—_ UmMeETZ.. 
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timer, | He was not behind-hand in the reception and 
comely entertainment of ſo rich and defired a pur- 
chaſe. But his laſt act had lodged him in the Tower, 
which was a cage too ſtrait to crown their defires with 
their full perfection, yet is there a ſweet correſpond- 
ency continued, letters and many loving meſſages bring 
their hearts together, though their bodies were divided. 
By theſe is Mortimer informed of the reſolution for 
the intended journey of his royal miſtreſs, whom he 
vous to attend, or boſe his life in the adventure. The 
queen, underſtanding the intentions of her ſervant, 
{trives to advance her diſpatch, and haſten it with all 
her beſt endeavours. But, where was ſo great an in- 
conſtancy, there could be no expectation, that this 


Le thould be more aſſured and permanent. 


ew delays and doubts interpoſe, inſomuch, that the 
hopes of this journey were now grown cold and de- 
-ſperate. | 
The queen ſeeing herſelf deluded, and this oppor- 
tunity ſtolen from her, by thoſe whom ſhe before ſs 
mortally hated, {ets her own brains a working, to 
invent a ſpeedy remedy. She was therein ſo fortu- 
nate, as to pretend a journey of devotion and pilgri- 
mage to St. Thomas of Canterbury, which by her 
_overſeers was wholly unſuſpeted. Things thus pre- 
pared, by a faithful meſſenger ſhe gives — 
| fr of her deſign, who prepares himſelf with 
a more dangerous ſtratagem to meet it. Her eldeſt 
ſon, her deareſt comfort, and the. chief ſpring that 


mult ſet all theſe wheels a going, ſhe leaves not be- 


hind, but makes him the companion of her travels. 
The king's joy was great, that ſaw, by this occa- 
ſion, he ſhould gain a — liberty to enjoy his ſtolen 
pleaſures, which were before ſo narrowly attended by 
the jealous eyes of his queen, that in this kind had 
been ſo often wronged. 
The aſpiring Spencers were well pleaſed, that to 
be aſſured would have given a free conſent to her 
perpetual abſence. A ſhort time brings her to the 
end of ſo ſhort a journey, where ſhe makes her ſtay 
of the ſame meaſure. Winchelſey had the honour to 
have. the laſt farewel of this pair of precious jewels. 
Thither comes Mortimer, having made a fortunate 
eſcape, and with the earl of Cane reſolves to venture 
his life in the attendance and ſervice of ſo brave a 
miſtreſs. An exploit ſo weighty and dangerous gave 


no time of ſtay or ceremony. They immediately 


embark, and make a trial where they may find ano- 
ther climate more propitious and fortunate. The wa- 
tery billows and the peaceful winds, as if they were 
conſenting to their e ar- entertain them with an 
aſpe clear and quiet, {ending them with a freſh and 
pleaſing gale ſafe to their deſired port of Bulloign. 

Ihe king and Spencers, being truly informed, are 
ſtartled with the matter and manner of their eſcape. 
They knew the birds were too far flown to be catched 
or reclaimed ; and did imagine the plot was too ſurely 
laid that had ſo proſperous a beginning. Now all the 
former reſolutions were uſeleſs; new deliberations 


are required how this breach may be handſomely ſo- 


dered, or the threatening danger prevented. All other 
ways are deemed ſhort, that one of taking off the king 
of France, was believed moſt ſure and ealy. They 
knew the French ſtrain to be giddy, light, and cove- 
tous, and applied themſelves in the right key to fi 
theſe ſeveral humours, | 

The king, whoſe preſaging ſoul miſgave his wel- 
fare, grows ſad and melancholy, calling to mind the 
injuſtice of his own actions, and the fair cauſe his wite 
had to ſeek her right and refuge. The neglect and 
breach of wedlock was ſo great an error, but ſo to 
contemn ſo ſweet and great a queen was a fault, in 


his own thoughts, deſerved a heavy cenſure. She 


had not only felt a particular ſhare of her own grief, 
but ſuffered deeply in the ſorrow of the whole king- 
dom. Thoſe, which had erected their petty tyran- 


2 over the ſubjects, were in like ſort authoriſed by 


y him that ought to have had an equal ſhare of her 
affliction, more and more to abuſe her. wb $1.1 
The ſad impreſſion of theſe diſorders, and the reek- 
ing blood of ſo many noble and brave ſubjects, ſo 
baſely ſpilt, do ſeem to cry for vengeance. This, 
for a while, wrought deeply in his diſtreſſed thoughts, 
but a ſmall intermiſſion brings him back to his for- 


mer temper. A cuſtomary habit of a depraved nature 


dulleth the ſenſe of the ſoul and conſcience ; fo that, 


when our better angels ſummon us to repentance, the 


want of a lively true apprehenſion, leads us blindfold 
into a dangerous deſpairing hazard. 


more her eſtate, birth, and dignity, than her preſent 
miſerable condition ; ſhe is waited on to Paris; where 
ſhe is ſoon viſited by the royal king, her brother. 
When ſhe beheld the refuge of her hopes, ſhe falls 


upon her knee, and, with a ſweetly coming modeſty, 
the thus begins her ſtory. 


The king, unwilling to ſuffer ſuch an idola 
from her that had a father, brother, and huſband ſo 
great and royal, takes her up in his arms, and then 
attends her motives. * 

Great fir (quoth ſhe) behold in me, your moft unfor- 
tunate ſiſter, the true picture of a dejected greatneſs, and 


. the eſſential ſubſtance of an 1 9 wedlock. I Have, 
9 


with a ſuffering beyond the belief of my ſex, overcome a 
world of. bitter trials. Time leſſens not, but adds to my 


Affliftions; my burthen is grown tas heavy for my long 


abuſed patience. Vet if is not I alone, but a whale Ring- 
dom, heretsfare truly glorious, that are thus unjuſtly wrong- 
ed. My bluſhing cheek may give you knowledge, I too 
much honour the cauſe of my affliction, to let my tongue diſ- 


cover if. Vet this in duty and madeftly I may ingenuouſly 


Lonfeſs; My royal huſband is tos far ſeduced, his ear is 
too open, his will doo violent, and his heart too free, 10 
thoſe bewitching ſyrens, that make his errors their profit 
and glory. All hope of his return is lift, ſo long as they 


ſhall live, and remain his leaders. How many of his no- 


bl-ft and braveſt ſubjefts have attempted his freedom, and 
by an unjuſt and ingloriaus death miſcarried © Alas ! ell 
* expectations 


The French king having notice of his ſiſter's arri- 
val, with a wondrous plauſible and ſeeming joy, doth 
entertain it with an honourable attendance, fitting 
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expectationt are vain and deſperate ; if I had not known 
the impoſſibility to difinchant him, I had not in ſo mean 
and miſerable a cafe ſtolen to you for ſuccour. You have 
a fair way to make known to the world the truth of your 
own glory and goodneſs. Fortune leads you by the hand to 
an action not more Juft than honourable, if you would dif- 
pule it. Can there be a more precicus motive to invite you, 
than the view of th ſe unhappy ruins © See here two royal 
branches of the Flrꝛuer-de- Luce withering, ſullied, and 
depreſſed. Would you truly confider, how great and noble 
a work it is, to ſupport thaſe that are urworthily oppreſſed, 
heaven and earth muſt witneſs the true value of your worth 
and my petition. Let it nat breed a jealouſy or diſcourage- 
ment, that I appear before you, and ſeek your help with fo 
poor a train and mean attendance. Beſides the juſtice of 
my cauſe, I bring with me the griefs and hearts of a king- 
dom, that have both ſworn and v:7wed to defend it. Nor 
may you with reaſon doubt their integrity, while you have 
my wretched ſelf, and the heir apparent, to b» your pawn 
and warrant. For God's ſake, fir, by your own virtue 
and goodneſs I defire it, and in the challenge of that royal 
blood, wheresf by the laws of God, men, and nature, [ 
have ſs large a ſhare and intereſt. Let not after-ages taint 
your memory with ſuch an aſperſion, That you are the firſt 
of all the kings of France, that denied to relieve a fiſter ſo 
reply wronget and diſtreſſed. 

She would have ſpoken more, but here the big 
ſwollen fountains of her watery eyes diſcharge their 
heavy burthen. Her tears, like orient pearls, bedew 
her lovely cheeks, while ſhe with a ſilent rhetorick 
invites a noble pity. Her ſad complaint now won a 
gy remorſe, and her liquid tears, a deep and 
itrong compaſſion. Her brother vows revenge, and 
promiſeth to make England and the world know ſhe 
was his lifter, 

The lords and peers of France tender their ready 
help and aſſiſtance; the ſervice is ſo hotly purſued, 
that the poor queen, with an abnſed confidence, be- 
leves. the thall be ſpeedily and ſtrongly righted. It 
was not alone her error, it is a general diſeaſe. We 
eaſily credit that news we moſt deſire and hope for. 

The Spencers, whoſe watchful eyes were Gon in- 
formed of theſe paſſages, too late condemn their own 
improvidence and folly, that gave the wronged queen 
fo fit and fair an advantage. They fear not all the 
power of France, but ſuſpect inteſtine danger, where 
they knew the hearts of all were aliened and eſtranged. 
+hey well enough underſtood the vanity of female 
paition, but ſuſpect, that the riſing ſon will be fol- 
lowed and admired, whilt their declining maſter would 
be left forſaken and dejected. "Theſe conceits work 
ſo deeply, that they conclude they muſt fall, if they 
could not ſtop the foreign danger. The Engliſh were 
cowed, there was in them no fear, unleſs the ſtrangers 
ſtrength gave them new life and ſpirit. -In ſo weighty 
a Caule there was no time left for delay or dglliance. 
They difpatch preſently away their agents to the 
French court, laden with the treaſure of the king- 
dom, and many glorious promiſes. They inſtruct 


them how to apply themſelves to the time and preſent 


neceſſity, and teach them the way to work and under- 
mine the queen's proceedings. Kg 

Theſe meſſengers arriving at Paris, find the French 
heat well qualified and cooled. This gave them more 
time and hope, to bring their maſter's will and their 
own employment to a ſpeedy perfection. They ſet 
upon the villars of the ſtate, ſuch as in their maſter's 
ear, or in his council, had moſt ſway and pre-emi- 
nence ; they give freely and promiſe more, till they 
have won a — and fair aſſurance. No one had an 
intereſt, and was known to be a favourer of the ad- 
verſe party, but his tongue is tied with a golden chain 
to a perpetual ſilence. 

When thus this practice was ripe, the king is per- 
ſuaded to the danger and peril of ſo great and weighty 
an action. His ſiſter's reputation and intemperate 
carriage, though tenderly, 1s often touched. wo- 
man's paſſion is believed too weak a reaſon tog engage 
two ſo warlike nations in a war, wherein themſelves 
had formerly ſo often ſuffered. 

The king, for all his firſt great and high expreſ- 
ſions, had much rather have to do with the Engliſh in 
their own kingdom than in France, yet was well 
enough content not to try their arms in either. Yet 
ſtill he feeds his ſorrowing ſiſter with good words, pre- 
tending many vain excuſes, which made her ſuſpect 
and doubt his meaning. She arms herſelf with a no- 
ble patience, hopeful, at leaſt, that ſhe and her ſon 
might there remain in peace and ſafety. 

By the intercourſe of meſſages that had fo often 
paſſed and repaſſed, the Spencers are aſſured, that 
their affairs in France went fairly on, by which they 
were well onward in their journey. 

There could be yet no certain or aſſured confidence, 
until they had again gotten the queen and her fon into 
poſſeſſion. No promiſe or perſuaſion is left to win 
her to return, but her ears were ſtopped, ſhe tov well 
knew the ſweet enticements of ſuch alluring ſerpents. 
This project falling ſhort, a ſolemn letter is framed 
from King Edward to the pope, and a meſſenger after 
their own hearts appointed to carry it. The contents 
were full of humility and bitterneſs, complaining to 
his holineſs, that his wife had, without juſt cauſe, for- 
ſaken both him and his kingdom, carrying away his 
ſon, the ſtay of his age, without his leave or licenſe ; 
a traitor to him and his crown, who had publickly 
acted a rebellion, and was taken and impriſoned for 
it, had made an eſcape, and was now her fole compa- 
nion ; and thongh he was not haſty to report or credit, 
yet he had juſt cauſe to fear he was the abuſer of his 
wedlock. The king of France, with whom he had 
ſworn ſo ſolemn and firm a league, being ſummoned, 
had denied to reſtore her. 

Theſe goodly gloſſes and pretexts find a ready paſ- 


ſage, and an eaſy belief where there was none to con- 


tradict or juſtify. If theſe aſperſions had been, as 


they were pretended, juſt and true, the fact had been 
odious, and juſtly deſerved a fair and ſpeedy reforma- 
tion. The greater cardinals, who were at that time 
moſt great and eminent, had taſted deeply of the king's 

G | c bounty, 
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bounty, which gave the pope a daily * to 
pity and reform ſo great and groſs an error. On which 
an admonition is preſently ſent out to the French 
king, that he cauſe immediately the queen of England 
to de part forth of his dominions. | 
Whilſt this deviſe was in action, the Engliſh diſ- 
contented barons ſend privately to the queen, inform- 
ing her, that they were almoſt cruſhed to pieces with 
their ſuffering. They ſolicit her to haſten her return, 
and promiſe really to engage themſelves and their 
eſtates in her quarrel. With a joyful heart (as it de- 
ſerves) ſhe entertains this loving proffer. And, the 
more to advance her declining affairs, ſhe inſtantly ac- 
quaints her brother with the tender. He had then 
newly received his ſummons from the pope, which 
taking out of his pocket, he delivers her back, wiſh- 
ing her to peruſe and read it. "The amazed queen, 
when ſhe beheld ſo ſad a ſentence, falls humbly on her 
knees, and deſires, that his majeſty would grant her 
but fo much favour, that ſhe might more truly inform 
his holineſs, and juſtify herſelf by a fairer and noble 
trial. With tears ſhe inſtanceth the malice of her 
adverſaries, that had taken ſo ſtrange a courſe, both to 
abuſe and wrong her. Her brother, glad of ſuch a 
otection to ſhadow his diſhonourable and unnatural 
lhood, lets her know the neceſſity of his obedience, 
and that he muſt not, for her ſake, adventure the cen- 
ſure and interdiction of himſelf and a whole king- 
dom. He wiſheth her to arm herſelf with patience, 
and to return and make a peace with her huſband, in 
which act himſelf would ufe both the perſuaſion and 
ſtrength of his beſt power and intereſt, letting her 
withal know, that ſhe had but a ſhort time to delibe- 
rate, for ſhe muſt inſtantly leave his kingdom. Scarcely 
had he ended theſe his laſt unwelcome words, when 
away he flings, with a ſeeming diſcontented ſhow of 
forrow, rejoicing inwardly, that he had freed himſelf 
of the expence of her entertainment, and found ſo fair 
a colour to avoid the juſtice of her daily importunity. 
'The drooping queen, thus abandoned, with an 
amazed grief, relates this unkind fad paſſage to her 
faithful ſervants, Cane and Mortimer. Their valiant 
hearts make good the loſs of their hopes: they accuſe 
the injuſtice of time, and exclaim againſt the French 
unnatural baſeneſs. Mortimer, whoſe inflamed paſ- 
ſion flew a higher pitch, breaks ont, and, with a bold 
treedom, would have fallen to a bitter expoſtulation. 
The queen, who knew the danger, and was loth to 
loſe that little miſerable freedom ſhe had left, with 
ſweet and mild perſuaſions reclaims him to a milder 
temper. She had a ſecond doubt, leſt in ſuch a con- 
teſtation ſhe might be ſent back againſt her will to her 
huſband. This makes her temporiſe, and cunningly 
ſeem to provide for a voluntary return, which might 


prevent that danger. She, failing in the maſter, yet 


taſtes a- new his ſervants, and leaves no means unat- 
tempted, to bring about and alter ſo hard and {tri& a 
cenſure. They, that were the firſt betrayers of her 
hopes, do now with a more confidence and conſtancy 
expreſs it, and, with one voice, ſing the ſame tune 


5 


with their maſter; declining miſery, the touchſtone 
of friendſhip, finds itſelf ſhunned, like ſome. infecti- 
ous fever. The ſunſhine of fortune hath as muy 
profeſſors as beams, but, if her glory be once eclipſed, 


they all, with a coward baſeneſs, ſeek ſome other 
ſuccour. This leſſon, that is ſo frequent and familiar, 
ſhould guide our election more by judgment than af- 


fection. They are not to be choſen or valued, that in- 
the pretence of love, though it be for our proper good 


and ſervice, will act any thing that is baſe and unwor- 


thy ; the ſame, in the leaſt — * will not be ſqueam- 
iſh, for a poor advantage to confirm their former prac- 
tice, though it be to our loſs or deſtruction. here 
virtue guides our choice, it begins with truth and ho- 
nour, ending with a like reſplendent glory. No 
worldly croſs, nor height of affliction, leſſens the worth 
and value of fuch a friend, who, like a goodly rock, in 
fury of the greateſt ſtorms, makes good his proper 
ſtation. Mutual correſpondency in affections ought to 
be pure and innocent; if private reſpects taint the ſin- 
cerity of the intentions, it makes this traffick rather a 
commerce than friendſhip. Opinion of faith is a pow- 
erful motive, yet not weighty enough, unleſs it be- 
come as well with real ability, as appearance, the ſub- 
ject of our election. F 

But, to proceed, the queen, 9 this diſtreſſed 

ony, finds an unexpected refuge. The gracious God 
of heaven, who never forſakes thoſe which are his, 
ſends her a comfort when her dying hopes were almoſt 
ſunk and deſperate. 

Robert of Artois, a man as truly valiant as noble, 
was one of the firſt that in the French court had ten- 
dered the queen his ſervice. He was a wiſe, grave, 
and ſteady, well reſolved gentleman; his firſt devotion 
was not led by matter of form or compliment, but was 
truly grounded on a true compaſſion and honour. This 
brave friend, beholding with a noble eye, the vanity 
of his fellow- friends and courtiers, and looking into 
the miſery of the queen's forſaken condition, ſets up 
his reſt to appear like himſelf, a friend in all her for- 
tune, firm and conſtant. In this reſolution he waits a 
fitting opportunity to let her ſee and know it. The 
time was favourable, he finds her in her melancholy 
chamber, confuſed in her reſtleſs thoughts, with many 
ſad diſtractions. She, fancying the occaſion of the 
coming of ſo great a perſon was great and weighty, 
with a ſilent and attentive ear expects his meſſage. 

Madam (quoth he) it is the moft excellent part of wiſ-- 
dom, with an equal virtue, to entertain the different kinds 
of fortune. This world is but a mere * of trou- 

les, which ſeems greater or 705 as is the quality 14 the 
heart that entertains them. I confeſs the juſtice of your 
grief, and truly ſhare it, but tears and ſorrow are not 
means to relieve or right you. The juſt heavens aſſiſt thoſe 
that with an active and lively hope invike their ſuccour. 
The tenderneſs of yaur ſex, and former free condition, is 
yet a ftranger to theſe trials; time will let you know they 
are the familiar attendants of our frail ſtructure 75 fleſh 
and blood, when you will confeſs it too great a weakn 


goods 


eſs to 


' fink under the burthen of our affiietions. For your own 
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goodneſs (noble queen) erect and elevate your thus dejefted 
ſpirits : behold in me the character of an unworthy, but 
true friend, that am reſolved my life and ftate ſhall attend 
and run with you the ſelf-ſame fortune. You may no longer 
make this unthankful climate, the place of your birth, the 
ftage of your abiding , the way is paved with gold to your 
deftrufttion. Wherefore, if my advice may ſway, let ſpeed 
prevent your danger. The confines of the ſacred empire are 
near adjoining, where are- many brave princes, who may 
happily afford you ſuccour ; at the worſt, you may there 
enjoy à more aſſured peace and ſafety. Neither do I pre- 
ſume to direft this courſe, but lay it humbly before you, 


ever of the univerſal world your reſolution ſhall fix on, 
defiring you to be aſſured, my life, before my faith, ſhall 
periſh; for I have vowed myſelf, and will continue your 
everlaſting ſervant. 

Infinitely was the queen rejoiced in this ſo yore 
and ſincere an expreſſion, ſhe doubles a world of pro- 
miſes and thanks for this ſo free an offer, and with a 
ſecret and wary carriage ſhe ſpeedily provides to begin 
her thus reſolved journey. Though here ſhe ſaw a 
far leſs appearance of hope, when her deareſt brother, 
and her native kingdom had forſaken her, yet ſhe re- 
ſolves the trial rather than to return, without a more 
aſſurance. She knew ſhe had too far waded, and in- 
cenſed her malicious adverſaries to expect a reconci- 
liation, and feared to be mewed up from all hope of 
future advantage. "Theſe conſiderations r:ade her with 
a ſad heart and weeping eyes forſake the fruitful limits 
of ingrateful France, and betake herſelf to her laſt but 
moſt - uncertain refuge. The condition, that is truly 
miſerable, finds few real friends, but never wants in- 
fidelity to increaſe its ſorrow. 

Stapleton, biſhop of Exeter, who had fled to the 
queen, and made himſelf a ſharer in this weight 
action, forſakes her party. He ſeeing the Frenc 
hopes vaniſhed, and theſe remaining ſo poorly ground- 
ed, thought to work his peace by loſing his faith, and, 
in this conceit, in haſte returns for England. His in- 
telligence reconciles and wins him favour, but it was 
purchaſed at too dear a rate, that ſtained the honour of 
fo high a calling, and made him molt ynworthy of ſo 
divine and grave a profeſſion. 

By this treachery, the king and Spencers under- 
ſtand both the queen's reſolution and weakneſs. They 
fear not the German motions, that were a dull ſad na- 
tion, that ſeldom uſed to fight for nothing. Time 
hath at laſt brought our royal Englith pilgrims to the 
{hrine of their devotion. The earl of Heinault, a man 
truly noble and virtuous, underſtanding her arrival 
within the: precin&s of his juriſdiction, gives her a 
free and loving welcome. This bountiful honeſt earl 
eſteems it his glory to entertain ſo princely gueſts like 
themſelves, and to become the patron of their ſo weak 
condition. He had a brother that made his arms the 
honour of his profeſſion, who thinks the eſtate of this 
forſaken queen, in juſtice, deſerved a true relief and 

pity. He tenders her his ſervice, and believes the oc- 
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offering my faithful ſervice to attend you, to what part 
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caſion happily offered, that might leave to enſuing times 
the memory of his virtue, worth, and valour. 

So fair a morning puts the queen in hope, the even- 
ing would prove as fortunate : by all thoſe winning 
graces of a diſtreſſed beauty, ſhe ſtrives to confirm, and 
more engage, this firſt and fair affection. 

The ear], having knowledge of his brother's reſolu- 
tion, thought the attempt too full of hazard, and, 
with a grave and mild temper, commending the no- 
bility and greatneſs of his Pirlt, adviſeth him to quit 
the action; he lays before him the weakneſs of the 
foundation, the queen was in want of men and money, 
and had not ſuch a correſpondency in England, as 
might warrant her againſt her incenſed huſband, who 

was waited on by ſo warlike and valiant a nation. He, 
in like ſort, acquaints him, how impoſlible a thing it 
was, for him to raiſe ſuch an army, as might credit 


the cauſe, and countenance the beginning: true valour 


conſiſting not in daring impoſſibilities, but expoſing 
itſelf where reaſon, judgment, and diſcretion were the 
leaders. 

Sir John, -with a quiet patience, hears his brother's 
admonitions, which he knew ſprung from the free- 
dom of an honeſt and a loving heart, but he imagined 
age had robbed his breaſt and head of all their noble 
vigour. | 

Sir (quoth he) If you and all the world forſake this 
noble lady, my fingle arm ſhall maintain her quarrel, ſince 
I had rather loſe my life than my faith, ſo full and freely 
engaged. After ages ſhall not blot the glory of our houſe, ſo 
great and noble, with ſo inglorious a ſtain of baſeneſs and 


infidelity : ſuch precedents are ſeldom ſeen, and ought to be 


more tenderly regarded. A queen, and the heir apparent of 
fo great a crawn, pleading ſo juſt a pity, nor may, nor 2 
be forſaken. If, in the reaſon of ſtate, you lift not to be an 
actor, reſerve yourſelf, and make not the king of England 
your enemy. Anow, I have bath arms and friends, ? will 
pawn them all, rather than, in the leaſt degree, falſify my 


word and promiſe, 


Theſe words, e with ſuch a reſolution, and 


fearleſs bravery, ſtopped all reply and contradiction. 
The queen, that had already both a French and Italian 
trick, had no leſs reaſon here to doubt it. She knew 
no means would be left unattempted from her domeſ- 
tick ſpies, to make her once more forſaken. This en- 
forceth her with a more importunity to haſten and ad- 
vance her enterpriſe. All the good offices, that might 
ſpur on the inflamed heart of her brave protector, the 
makes the hand-maids of her female wiſdom. Rut, 
alas, they needed not her careful agent; they had 
quickly gotten together a voluntary troop of three hun- 
dred well-reſolved gallants, that vow themſelves to fol- 
low him, even into the mouth of the cannon. He 


ſtays not to encreaſe his number with a multitude, but 


believes, if there were an anſwering correſpondency 
in the Engliſh, with theſe, to over-run the kingdom. 


Arms, ſhipping, and all proviſions neceſſary, attend 
their coming. They, with the glory of their hopes, 


lead the revived queen a thip-board, Now do they 
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expoſe themſelves to the firſt trial of their fortune, 
aiming at Donge Port, to take their hoped poſſeſſion. 
The heavens, that favoured their deſign, out of their pre- 
ſent fear, preſerve them beyond belief or expectation, 
Her n had a fore- running knowledge of their 
intended place of landing, and had there provided to 
ive them a hot and bitter welcome. The raging bil- 
5 and the bluſtering winds, or rather the divine 
Providence, after the ſecond day's extremity, brings 
them a- land ſafe at Orwell, near Harwich. They 
were ignorant, being driven to and fro by the violence 
of the weather, What part of the kingdom they had 
light on; and were as much diſtreſſed with the un- 
ſhipping of their men and baggage, as with the want 
of harbour and victuals. Three whole days in diſor- 
der and confuſion, they make the bleak and yielding 
ſands their habitation, perceiving the vanity of their 
raſh and deſperate attempt, which, in the leaſt oppo- 
ſition or encounter, muſt have wrought their confuſion. 
It was in vain to attend longer here, where they ſaw 
ſo ſmall ſign of better entertainment; this makes them 
march on with this little weather-beaten troop, to win 
and conquer a kingdom. St. Hammond's, an abby of 
black monks, was honoured with the welcome of their 
long loſt miſtreſs; here ſhe and her princely ſon had 
their firſt reception and entertainment. 

The bruit of this novelty, like a Welch hubbub, 
had quickly overtaken the willing ears of the diſpleaſed 
commons ; who, ever deſirous of innovation, like bees, 
in ſwarms, do run to her aſſiſtance. The barons, ſo 
depreſſed, and unjuſtly grieved, with itching ears, at- 
tend the news of this advantage. When the tidings of 
their arrival came to their knowledge, with ſo liberal a 
relation, which made her army ten times greater than 
it was, they loſe ng@time, for fear of ſome prevention. 

Henry of Lancaſter was the firſt, who was feconded 
by many others of the braver peers of the kingdom. 
By this means the queen and her adherent ſtrangers loſe 
| 2 —_ of that agitation, that till now had kept them 
- Coudtftul. 


The king, that till this time had ſlumbered out the 
t 


prologue of this enſuing danger, ſecure in the belief 
of the Spencers ſtrength and providence, in ſo general 
a revolt, awakens from his licentious pleaſure, and be- 
holds nothing but a grim and fearful face of ſorrow. 
The council of his cabinet, accompanied with their 


own guilt, are affrighted in the ſad apparitions of their 


approaching ruin. The time of prevention is loſt, their 
abuſed confidence had only laboured to ſhut the gate, 
but not aſſured the family. The preſent neceſſity ad- 
mits no long deliberation, this flame was too violent to 
be quenched, and ſuch a courſe is to be taken as may 
rather aſſure them time to temporiſe, than with a 
ſtrong hand to ſtrive to repel it. 

Te city's guard is reeommended to Stapleton, that 
had fo unhappily, and with ſo little credit changed his 
maſter. The king and the Spencers forſaken, but yet 
ſtrongly attended with the guilt of ſo many, and ſo 
foul errors, fly to Briſtol, a town ſtrong enough, and 
well provided. Arundel, and the elder Spencer, un- 
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dertake the defence of the city, while the king, and 
the others, make the caſtle their hope and refuge. 

The queen being informed, that the king had for- 
ſaken his royal chamber, and had ſtolen a flight to 
Briſtol, ſhe ſoon apprehends, and lays hold of the ad- 
vantage, addreſſing a fair but mandatory letter to the 
mayor, to, keep the city, to the uſe of her, and her ſon, 
that was ſo like to be his ſovereign. The inconſtant 
citizens, that ever cleave to the ſtronger party, are 
eaſily perſuaded and intreated. Stapleton, that fore- 
ſaw and feared the danger, ſummons the mayor to 
ſurrender him the keys of the gates for his aſſurance. 
Chickwell, that was then lord mayor, incenſed 
With the imperiouſneſs and injuſtice of this demand, 
apprehends this inconſiderate OP. and, without all 
reſpe& to his place or dignity, makes his head the ſa- 
crifice to appeaſe the angry commons. This act had 
too far engaged him to recoil, he muſt now wholly 
adhere to the queen's faction. Four of the graveſt 
and moſt ſubſtantial burghers are ſent, to let her truly 
underſtand their devotion. They are graciouſly and 
lovingly received, the mayor hath thanks for his late 
bloody act, which was ſtiled an excellent piece of 
Juſtice. | 

This gap thus ſtopped, with her army ſhe marcheth 
to the cage that kept thoſe birds, whoſe wings ſhe 
would be clipping. She knew, if ſhe ſtruck not while 
the iron was hot, the heat of a popular faction would 
quickly ſink and leſſen. All the way of her journey, 
ſhe finds, according to heart's deſire, a free and noble 
welcome. Her troops like ſnow-balls, in her motion 
more and more increaſing. When ſhe came before 
this great and goodly city, ſhe ſaw it was a ſtrength 
by art and nature, and did believe it furniſhed to out- 
wear a ſiege of long continuance, which made both 
her and her adherents more jealous, and ſuſpect the 
iſſue, Where the perſon of an anointed king was at 
ſtake, there could be no aſſurance. But ſmiling for- 
tune, that had turned her wheel, reſolves this doubt, 
and makes the action eaſy. The citizens, that knew 
not the laws of war or honour, will not expoſe their 
lives and goods to the mercy of the ſtrangers, and the 
hazard of an unruly conqueſt. They had too much: 
taſted the afflictions of the kingdom, to think the 
quarrel juſt, or to adventure their protection at ſo- 
dear a hazard, for thoſe that had been the cauſe and 
inſtrument of ſo much blood and trouble. 

From this conſideration, they ſend an humble meſ- 
ſage to the queen, and deſire as well to capitulate for 
their commanders, as their own intereſt. All other 
conditions are deſpiſed and diſdained; if they will 
have grace, they muſt purchafe it with the reſignation. 
and delivering up their captains. This doom was eſ- 
teemed heavy, they would have been glad, that ſhe had 
had her will, but were themſelves unwilling to be the 
actors. But the time no more imparleance admitted, 
neither could they have a delay or remedy. The queen, 
that had won ſo far upon their yielding hearts, knew 
their condition well enough, and would not give them 
reſpite, but calls upon their preſent anſwer. 


This 
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This round and ſmart ſummons brings, with one 
and the ſame art, Arundel, Spencer, and the city, 
into her poſſeſſion. This part of the prey thus gotten, 
no time is loſt to call them to a reckoning. Sir Tho- 
mas Wadge, the Marſhal of the army, recites a ſhort 
calendar of their large offences, when, by a general 
conſent, they are approved guilty, and without judge, 
or other jury, they are ſentenced to be drawn and 
hanged, and their bodies to remain upon the gibbet. 
The rigour of this doom Spencer, the father, feels, 
that was ninety years old, and could not long have 
lived by the courſe of nature. 

The caſtle-walls, and the eyes of the king, and his 
unhappy ſon, were witneſſes of this ſad ſpectacle and 
his difaſter. This preludium gives them the ſenſe of 
their enſuing ſtory, which, with a world of melan- 
choly thoughts, they ſtudy to prevent or alter. A deſ- 

airing reſolution at length wins them to a deſperate 
123 While the queen was labouring to ſurpriſe 
their fortreſs, which was like too long to hold good, 
if ſome ſtratagem were not found to get it, there were 
no citizens to betray them, it needed not, themſelves 
were ſoon the actors. They ſteal into a ſmall bark, 
that rode within the harbour, hoping by this means to 
make an eſcape undiſcovered ; they find the mercileſs 
waves and winds alike cruel. Twice had they gained 
St. Vincent's rock, but, from that reach, were hurried 
back, with ſudden guſts and tempeſts. The often go- 
ing off, and return of this unguided pinnace, begets a 
ſhrewd ſuſpicion. At length ſhe is ſurprized, and in 
her bulk is found that treaſure that ends the war, and 
gave the word perfection. | 

The king is comforted with the ſmooth language of 
thoſe which had the honour to take him, and believes 
the title of a king, father, and huſband, would preſerve 
his life, if not his ſovereignty. 

The queen having now made the victory perfect, no 
enemy, or other work remaining, reſolves with herſelf 
to uſe it to her beſt advantage. Yet the gives her in- 
cenſed paſſion pre-eminence, revenge mult precede 
her defire and ſtrong ambition. No ſooner had Sir 
Henry Beamond brought the impriſoned king and his 
dejected favourite to the army, but ſhe diſpatcheth 
away her huſband, to Barkley caſtle, and Spencer is 
delivered over to the marſhal, and immediately hath 
the like entertainment, only he hath ſomewhat a longer 
time, and a far more cruel ſentence than his father. 
All things thus ordered, the queen removes to Here- 
ford, and in all the places of her paſſage is welcomed 
with joyful acclamations. With a kind of inſultant 
triumphing tyranny, far unworthy the nobility of her. 
ſex and virtue, ſhe makes her poor condemned adver- 
fary, in a ſtrange diſguiſe, attend her progreſs. He 
was ſet upon a poor, lean, deformed jade, and cloathed 


in-a tabarce, the robe, in thoſe days, due to the baſelt. 


thieves and raſcals, and fo was led through all the 
market-towns and villages, with trumpets ſounding 


before him, and all the ſpiteful diſgraces and aftronts 


that they could deviſe to caſt upon him.. 
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AS . 4 | 

Certainly this man was infinitely tyrannical and vi- 
cious, deſerving more than could be laid upon him, 
yet it had been much more to the queen's reputation 
and honour, if ſhe had given him a fair and legal trial, 
by his peers, according to that ancient and laudable 
cuſtom of England, wherein by his death he might 
have given both the law and his adverſaries a full ſatis- 
faction. It is certainly, give it what other title you 
will, an argument of a wonderous baſe condition, to 
inſult or to tyranniſe over thoſe poor ruins, which for- 
tune hath thrown into our power. A noble pity is the 
argument of an honourable and ſweet diſpoſition, and 
the life of man is great enough to expiate all offences. 
To ſatisfy our paſſions, with the bittereſt extremity 
of our power, may juſtly be ſtiled rather a ſavage and. 
barbarous cruelty, than true and perfect juſtice. No 
queſtion, it was a pleaſing ſight to all the wronged 
ſubjects, to ſee ſuch a leprous monſter ſo monſtrouſly 
uſed. - But when the heat of blood was paſt, and men 
had recollected their ſenſes, it then appeared to be too 


great a blemiſh to a queen, a woman, and a victor, 


But whether ſhe were now weary with impoſing, or 
he with ſuffering, Hereford, on a lofty — of an 
extraordinary height, erected on purpoſe, gives him 
the end of all his torments. Which being performed, 
order is left behind for the execution of Arundel four 
days after, which is accordingly performed. 

I could never yet read a fair and juſt cauſe, why 
this earl loſt his life, unleſs it may be counted treaſon 
not to forſake his lord and maſter, to whom he had ſo 
ſolemnly ſwore his faith and obedience. It certainly 
was no ſuch capital fault, to accompany and ſeek to 
defend his ſovereign, when he was by all others for- 
ſaken, that, by their vows and oaths, ought to have 
been as deeply engaged. If being taken with thoſe. 
that were ſo corrupt and wicked occalioned it, I ſee 
yet no reaſon, why he alone was executed, and thoſe, 
that, in their knowledge, were his only inſtruments 
and creatures, were ſuffered to live, and be promoted. 
But we may not properly expect reaſon in women's 
actions, whoſe paſlions are their principal guide and 
mover, 

Now ſhe is come to London, and received with all 
the honour due to ſo great a queen and conqueſt ; the 
people crowd to fee her, and with applauding ſhouts 
extol her, that, in the leaſt change of fortune, would 
be the firſt ſhould cut her throat, or do her any other 
miſchief.. 

A parliament is immediately called and aſſembled, . 
in which the pack was before-hand ealily laid, for Ed- 


ward had loſt the hearts and love of all his people; the 


errors and abuſes of the kingdom are there, with too 
great a liberty againſt a ſacred king yet living, laid 
open and diſcourſed. All men were of one mind, a. 
preſent reformation muſt be had, which, in a true 
conſtruction, . was but a mere politick treafon.. The 
three eſtates preſently aſſent to the depoſition of the 
elder, and raiſing the younger Edward, to the ſole 
regimen and guidance: of the kingdom; not a peer, 

bithop, 


* 


biſhop, knight, or burgeſs, ſpeaks a word in defence | 


of him that was their maſter ; but divers are ſent from 
both houſes, to the yet king, to let him know their 
declaration, When they were come into his preſence, 
Truſſel, ſpeaker in the lower houſe, in the name of 
the whole kingdom, reſigned up all- the homage due 
to him, and then pronounceth the ſentence of his de- 
privation. | 


Edward, that long before had notice of theſe pro- 


"ceedings, arms himſelf to receive it with patience. He 


gives them back no anſwer, knowing a conteſtation 
or denial might haſten on his death, and a conſent had 
made him guilty, by his own confeſſion. 


Thus did this unfortunate king, after he had, with 
perpetual agitation and trouble, governed this king- 
dom eighteen years, odd months and days, loſe it b 
his own diſorder and improvidence, accompanied wit 
the treachery and falſhood of his own ſubjects. And 
that which 1s moſt miraculous, an army of three or 
four hundred men entered his dominions, and took 
from him the rule and governance, without ſo much 
as a blow given, or the loſs of one man, more than 
ſuch as periſhed by the hand of juſtice. In a declin- 
ing fortune, all things conſpire a ruin, yet never was 
it ſeen, that ſo great a king fell with ſo little honour, 
and ſo great an infidelity, But what could be expect- 
ed, when, to ſatisfy his own unjuſt paſſions, he had 
conſented to the oppreſſions of his ſubjects, tyranniſed 
over the nobility, abuſed his wedlock, and loſt all 
fatherly care of the kingdom, and that iſſue that was 
to ſucceed him. Certainly it is no leſs honourable 
than proper, for the majeſty and greatneſs of a king, 
to have that ſame free and full uſe of his affection and 
favour, that each particular man hath in his coeconomic 
government; yet, as his calling is the greateſt, ſuch 
ſhould be his care, to ſquare them always out by thoſe 
ſacred rules of equity and juſtice; for if they once 
tranicend to exceed, falling into an extremity, they 
are the predictions of a fatal and inevitable ruin. Let 
the favourite taſte the king's bounty, and enjoy his 
ear, but let him not engrols it wholly, or take upon 
him the ſway and government of all the affairs of his 
maſter; this begets not more envy than multiplicity of 
error, whoſe effects do, for the molt part, occaſion a 
deſperate convulſion, if not the deſtruction of that 
ſtate where it hath his allowance and practice. As 
kings ought to limit their favours, ſo ought they to be 
curious in the election; for perſons of baſer or meaner 
quality, exalted, are followed at the heels with a 

perpetual murmur and hatred. 


Neither is it ſafe or proper, that all the principal 
dignities, or ſtrengths of a kingdom, ſhould be com- 
mitted to the fidelity of any one particular ſubject, 
though never fo grac:ous or able. There muſt be then 
a kind of impulſive neceſſity ſtiil to continue his power, 
and approve his actions, elſe, having the keys in his 
hand, he may at all tires open the gates to a foreign 
trouble, or a domeſtick miſchief. 


* 
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The number of ſervants, as it is the maſter's ho- 
nour, ſo is the knowledge of their ability his glory. 
Where, by a diſcreet diſtribution, they find variety of 
imployment, and are 1 heard, both in ad- 
advice and action, they more ſecure their maſter's: 
ſafety and greatneſs. Kings, in their deliberations, 
ſhould be ſwayed by the whole body of a council, and, 
in my opinion, ſhould take it ill, to have any ſervant 
eſteemed much wiſer than his maſter. Their royal 

lory ſhould be pure and tranſparent, ſuffering not the 
feaſt eclipſe, or ſhadow: be the advice of a ſingle wit 
never ſo grave and weighty, let the act and honour be 
ſolely the king's, which adds more and- more to the 
belief of his ability and greatneſs. 

If once the royal heart be ſo given over to ſenſua- 
lity, that the befitting and neceſlary cares of a king- 
dom ſeem a burthen, and, by a letter of attorney, aſ- 
ſigned over to the fidelity of another, he is then, by 
his own indiſcretion, no more an abſolute king, but 
at ſecond-hand and by direction. It is the practice, 
and not the theoric aft of {tate that awes and aſſures 
the heart of the ſubject; this, being once doubtful or 
ſuſpected, eſtrangeth the will of our obedience, and 
gives a belief of liberty to the actions of diſorder and 
injuſtice. | 

Neither is the error and imbecillity of a crown 
more uy et to itſelf, than dangerous in the ex- 
ample. Majeſtick vanities and vices find a ready imi- 
tation and practice, ſo that it may be concluded, an 
ill king may endanger the virtue and goodneſs of a 
wry, Ta: deg Our nature 1s prone to the worſer 
part, which we more readily are inclined to practiſe, 
with the condition of time, and ſo powerful and emi- 
nent a precedent. | 

Kings that are ſubject to a natural weakneſs, or 
grown to the practice of any other 2823 error, 
by corruption, ſhould act their deeds of darkneſs, with 
ſuch a reſerved ſecrecy and caution, that there be not 
a ſuſpicion to taint him; for, if it once win an open 
knowledge, beſides the particular aſperſion, it brings 
with it an enſuing ſuppoſed liberty of praQtice, both 
in court and ſtate, by his example. 

As theſe are molt proper to the affections, ſo are 
there ſome as neceflary inſtructions for kingly paſſions, - 
which, of the two, are more violent and dangerous. 

Though it a while delay the concluding part of the 
hiſtory, yet my pen mult not leave them untouched. 
I mult confeſs, if man could maſter and govern theſe 
rebellious monſters, he might juſtly merit rather the 


„ 


name of an angel than a mortal creature. But this, in 


a true perfection, is moſt impoſſible. It is yet, in di- 
vinity and all moral conſtruction, the moſt abſolute 
maſter- piece of this our pilgrimage, to diſpoſe them 
ſo, that they wait on the operations of the ſoul, rather 
as obedient ſervants, than looſe and uncontrouled va- 
gabonds. A king, that is in theſe deficient, having ſo 


unlimited a power, and making his will his law, in 


ſhort time loſeth the honour of his calling, and makes 
himſelf a tyrant. Intemperate and heady actions be- 
get 
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but diſorder and confuſion, and if they end in blood 
without a warranty of apparent juſtice, or inevitable 
neceſſity, they cry to heaven for a deſerved vengeance. 
The law hath advantages and puniſhments enough for 
thoſe that lie at his mercy. Let not incenſed haſte 
betray the royalty of a crown, to make himſelf both 


judge and executioner. Kings are gods on earth, and 


ought in all their actions to direct the imitation after 
a divine nature, which inclines to mercy more than 


juſtice. Men's lives, once loſt, cannot be redeemed ; 


there ought therefore to be a tender conſideration be- 
fore they be taken, leſt the injuſtice of the actor, in 
time, be brought to ſuffer in the ſame meaſure. As 
is the quality of the fact, ſo is the condition of his 
agent to be maturely deliberated, wherein there may 
be ſuch dependencies, that it is for the crown more 
profitable, ſafe, and honourable, to ſave, or delay the 
execution of the law, than to advance or haſten it. 
Howſoever, it is the more innocent and excellent way, 
to offend in the better part, and rather to let the law, 
than once own virtue and goodneſs to be viſibly defi- 
cient, and diſeſteemed. The actions of repentance 
are numbered with the * of our miſdemeanours, 
where none appear more fearful than thoſe, which an 
inconſiderate fury, or the violence of paſſion, hath 
acted with too much haſte and cruelty. Let then the 
beight of ſo great and excellent a calling be ſuited 
with as ſweet a temper, neither too precipitate or ſlow, 
but with a ſteady and well-adviſed motion. 

As theſe conſiderations are in the one part neceſſa- 
ry, ſo ought there to be a correſpondent worth and 
eare in him that hath the happineſs to enjoy in ſo 


great a meaſure his royal maſter's ear and favour. If 


the actions of the king be never fo clear and innocent, 
yet he muſt favour or protect the error of ſo great a 
fervant, which makes him an acceſſary, if not an actor, 
in the unjuſt oppreſſion of his kingdom. It is not 
diſcretion, neither hath it any ſociety, with the well- 
grounded rules of wiſdom, for the fubjed to exalt or 
amplify the height of his own glory; it is, in the eye 
of all, too great a prefuming inſolence, and kings 
themſelves will rather alter their affections, than to be 
outfhined or dazzled in their own ſphere or element. 
He that hath made his maſter's love, and hath aſ- 
cended the ſtairs of his preferment, ſhould make the 
fame virtue the ſtay of his advantage, framing his car- 
riage to his equals and inferiors, with a like ſweet 
and winning temper. If he ſwerve from this ſacred 
rule, and arrive to win fear, or a vain adoration, let 
him know, the firſt is the companion of truſt and 
fafety, the other of a jealous diflidence, that muſt be- 
tray his life and honour. . 8 

ut, to return to our hiſtory, which now removes 
Edward, the father, to Killingworth, where he re- 
mains under the keeping of the earl of Lancaſter, 
while his unripe fon is crowned king; and the queen, 
with Mortimer, take into their hands the whole ſway, 
and adminiſtration of the kingdom. Their firſt act 
fends Baldock, the lord chancellor, to Newgate, a fit 


/ 
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cage for ſuch a haggard, thongh far unworthy the 
eminency of his height and dignity. | 

Now do the recollected ſpirits of the kingdom be- 
gin to ſurvey and examine the injuſtice of that act, 
that had diſrobed and put down a king, their unqueſ- 
tionable ſovereign, that had been ſo ſolemnly anointed, 
and ſo long enjoyed the regimen of the kingdom: = 
find the condition of their eſtate but little altered, and, 
according to the vanity of their hearts, are as ready to 
attempt a new innovation. Many ſuits are made to- 
the king, and the protectors, to releaſe him out of his 
impriſonment ; but all prove vain and fruitleſs. The 
Black Friars were, in this requeſt, more earneſt; who, 
in their denial, ſought to bring it to paſs by force or 
ſurpriſal. They make Donhead, one of their num- 
ber, their captain; but he knew better the uſe of 
church-ornaments, than how to handle his weapons,. 
or manage an army ; he is intercepted, and ſent to- 
priſon, where he dies, before he had ſo much as muſ- 
tered his congregation. 

The cloud diſperſed, the queen believes it a fit time 
to take her leave of her aſſiſtant ſtrangers, who mainly 
haſten their departure. She was unwilling they ſhould 
be witneſſes to the unnatural ſucceeding tragedy, which 
was too much for her own kingdom, and unfit for. the- 
ſtranger's climate, which was filled with the belief of 
her virtue and honour. She liberally and freely re- 
quites, to each particular, the minute of his pains and 
travel; but Sir John of Heinault, and the better ſort, 
are honoured with many rich jewels and gifts, beſides 
continuing annuities, and annual revenues. They hold 
themſelves nobly contented, and, taking a ſolemn leave, 
are honourably attended to Dover, leaving the king- 
dom with a merrier eye, than when they firſt beheld it. 

Now is the earl of Lancaſter, who, though he had 
leaſt cauſe, was nobly diſpoſed towards his old maſter, 
removed, and delivers over his charge by indenture, to 
Sir Morice Barkeley, and Sir John Mattrevers, who 
led him back to his firſt place of imprifonment, where, 
in the preſence of his keepers, he one day, in a me- 
laachely paſſion, doth thus diſcourfe his ſorrows : 

Alas ! Is my offence ſo great, that it deſerves nor pit 
nor afſiflance © Is human prety and goodneſs ſo wholly loft,. 
that neither in child, wife, ſervant, or ſubject, appears 
the leaſt expreſſion of love or duty ? Admit my errors unex= 
cuſable, wherein I will nit 75 


J am yet a father and a huſhand ; theſe titles are without 
the juriſdiction of fortune. If be ſn, where is the affec= 
tion and duty that becomes the child, and wedlock © Sure, 
my miſery. hath nat made me ſuch a baſiliſt, or monſter, 
that my ſight ſhould beget or fear or hatred; can they be- 


lieve a danger in the viſitation of a poor diſtreſſed captive 8: 
I know their hardened hearts are not ſo noble, and apt for 
compaſſion, that they need ſuſpect themſelves, or me, in ſo 
poor a courteſy. What then occaſions this negle& or eſ-- 


trangement ? Are they not content ta enjoy all that was mine, 


as yet, by the laws of God, man, and nature, but they muſt. 
Alas t 


deſpiſe and forſake my withered ruins © 


myſelfz nor accuſe others + 
though it hath taken from me the glory of my former being,. 
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f of his firſt calling. 
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Alas ! I know my poor children are innocent, both they, 
and my injurious queen, are betrayed by cunning, wicked 
Mortimer; whom, if I had paid with his juſt deſert, when 
heaven and his own guilt had laid him at my mercy, I had 
not lived to endure this afflietion, nor he to be the inſulting 
inflrument of my diſhonzur. But time, and this ſad trial, 
hath taught me patience, and learned me how to know the 
height F my misfortunes, which (if my drvining ſpirit err 
nat) will not be long unſeen and unrevenged. Am I un- 
worthy to be ſeen © I am then unfit to live, and will receive 
it as a well-becoming pity, 1f my death may ſend me hence, 


from this fo great a ſorrow. 


When he had thus ended, and, with a few manly 
tears, ſmothered in the depth of that heart-breaking 
ſigh, that enforced his ſilence, he was, by one of his 
attendance, made this rough uncivil anſwer. 

© My lord, your wife and children are jealous, and 
© fearful of your cruel furious nature, whereof both 


_ © they and the kingdom have too true a knowledge to 


© truſt you: beſides, they are informed, your reſolu- 
tion is fixed to do them miſchief, if they approach 
your danger. This keeps your queen from you ſhe 
once ſo truly loved. 

My queen (quoth he) hath fhe that remaining title, 
while { that made her ſo, am leſs than nothing! Alas, 
poor wretched woman ! Hath ſhe, nor could ſhe find no 
ether more tolerable excuſe than this, fo faint a pretended 
fear and danger ? Is there a poſſebility in her ſuſpicion © Or 


have I the means (if I were ſo reſolyed) to do it, that am 


here a poor forſaken man, as far from power as comfort? 
And, fellatu, thou that takeſt ſo audacious and ſawcy a 
liberty, to charatter thy ſovereign's diſpoſition, which thou 
art bound to hongur, and not to queſtion : know, Edward's 
_— is as free from thy baſe aſperſion, as thine from truth 
07” Dey. 

Wiz he had ended theſe words, he retires himſelf 
to his chamber, ſad and melancholy, believing his 
caſe was hard and deſperate, when ſo baſe a groom 
durit face to face affront him. The queen and Mor- 
timer, revelling now in the height of their ambition 
and felicity, had yet a wary eye to the main, which 
they knew did principally reſt on the ſafeguard and 
ſure keeping of the depoſed king. Though they had 
all the marks and eſſential parts of an abſolute ſove- 
reignty, the name alone excepted, yet they had unquiet 
and troubled thoughts, in the fear and imagination of 
foling it. They ſaw their plauſible incomes were 


dully continued, and there was a beginning murmur 


againſt the manner of their proceedings. They knew 
there was no conſtancy in the people, that would be 
as ready to take them off, as they were to bring them 
on, in any new ſtirring or innovation. The lords, that 
were their principal ſupporters, were content, but not 
ſatisfied, all things concurring to make them ſuſpect 
their own condition. | 
Edward the father's faults were extenuated, his vices 


aſcribed to thoſe that had betrayed him, and his eſtate 


infinitely pitied, that had ſo diſhonourable an uſage, 
far ſhort of what in juſtice appertained to the honour 
heſe reports made their ears tin- 


\ 


gle, and incite them in time to think upon ſome befit- 
ting remedy. N. ways and devices are thought 
upon, but they are all ſubject to ſome manifeſt imper- 
fection. On this, Mortimer falls to the matter roundly 
and tells the queen plainly, that there is no way left to 
make all ſure, but abſolutely to take away the cauſe, 
and to leave the party by Edward's death hopeleſs, that, 
by his life, ſought to make a new combuſtion. 

The queen, whoſe heart was yet innocent of ſo deep 
a tranſgreſſion, was deeply and inwardly troubled with 
this unhappy propoſition. She believed his ſufferings 
were already greater than his faults, and was unwilling 
to {tain the opinion of her worth and virtue, with ſo 
foul an act of injuſtice, She was aſſured it could not 
be ſo done, but it would be diſcovered ; if the eyes of 
men could be blinded, yet, that all-knowing power of 
heaven would reveal and puniſh it. Such deep actions 
of crying ſins are ſeldom long unrevenged, which made 
her moſt unwilling, that her conſent ſhould paſs, or be 

fiſtant. To kill a king, her huſband, that had once 

dearly loved her, was more than an act of blood; 
nor could ſhe expect, but that the fon, grown up, 
would revenge the death of the father. Therefore (quoth 
ſhe) ſweet Mortimer, let us reſolve rather any other hazard, 
than this which is waited on with ſo great infamy an 
certain ruin. 

Mortimer replies, Madam, who hath the benefit of time, 
and neglects the advantage, if he fall, is juſtly unworthy 
pity or compaſſion. Fave you expoſed yourſelf to all. the 
bitter trials of fortune, ſuffering, ſo meanly, ſa many miſe- 
ries; and having overcome them according to your deſire, 
are you willing to return to your coun condition, and former 
forraw 2 If it be fo, Morlimer is wretched, in ſacrificing 
his devotion and heart ta ſuch a female weakneſs. In caſes 
of extremity, a tenderneſs of conſcience begets a certain dan- 
ger, nor is it diſproportionably jo to continue a crawn, that 
by bload was gotten and ſurpriſed ; had Edward known [ 
ſhould have lived to fee his ruin, my head had paid my ran- 
fom. The impreſſions of fear make his ſubje#t leſs in ſenſe 
than apparition ; think nat ie of fo poor a brain, but I as 
well knw how to work as move eit; ſuch actions ore not 15 
be dine, but ſuch a way as may prevent prof, if not ſuſpi- 
cion. But why do I ſeek thus to charm aur ears, if you 
be willing he ſhall live, let him; let the inclining people ſet 
him free, to call you to an account for his oppreſſion ; let 
him parallel his Spencer's death in your affliftion ; perhaps 
he will ſpare you for. your brother's ſake, who, he kniws, 
fo dearly loves you, and did fo bravely witneſs it in your 
afflition ; perhaps he will ſuffer you flill ta guide the crown, 
and your fair ſon to wear it. If you be pleaſed, you may 
abide the trial. Mortimer's reſolved, ſince you neglect his 
judgment, you will as ſoon forget his ſervice, which he will 
in time prevent, before it be debarred. 

With this, he flings away, as if he meant to pive 
his words a real execution. The amazed queen pur- 
ſues and overtakes him. | | 

Stay, gentle Mortimer (quoth ſhe) forgive my error, I 
am a woman, fittek to take advice than give it. Think not 
I prize thy love fo little as to laſe thee. If. Edward muſt 
die, I will not feek to divert it ; only I thus much beg, I 

may 
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may not be pariaker, or privy to the time, means, or man- 
ner. | | 
Madam, leave that to me, who will, alone, both under- 
take the act and danger; all I require from you, is, but to 
ſeal a warrant to change his former keepers. 
Six Morris Barkley had been tampered withal, and 
was ſo far from conſent, that he plainly declared he 


did abhor the action. This anſwer ſuddenly diſcharg- \ 


— 


eth him, and commits his maſter's guard to Sir Tho= 
mas Gourney, and his former partner, Mattrevers. 
They, having received both their warrant and priſoner, 
convey him to Cork-caſtle, the place in all the world 
he moſt hated. Some ſay, he was foretold, by certain 
magick ſpells, that this place was to him both fatal 
and ominous. But, whatſoever the cauſe was, he was, 
at his firft arrival, deeply ſad and paſſionate. His 
keepers, to repel this humour, and make him leſs ſuſ- 
picious, feed him with pleaſant diſcourſe, and better 
entertainment, while his miſgiving ſpirit was heavy, 
ſad, and melancholy. 

The night. before his death, he ſupped heartily, and 
went to bed betimes; ſcarcely were his heavy eyes 
locked up in ſilent ſlumber, when his forſworn traite- 
Tous murderers enter his chamber, and, finding him 
aſleep, inhumanly and barbarouſly ſtifled him, before 
he could avoid or reſiſt it. The writers differ mainly 
in-the manner of his death, but all conclude him mur- 
dered ; yet ſo, that the way, on ſearch and view, could 
not be known or diſcovered. A ſmall paſſage of time 
gave the moſt part of all theſe actors of his death an 
end fit for their deſerts, and this ſo bloody an action. 
Their ſeveral relations and confeſſions occaſion ſo 
many various reports, and different kinds of writing; 
the truth whereof is not much material, ſince all agree, 
he came to an unnatural and untimely death. 


Thus fell that unhappy King Edward the Second, 
who was ſon and father to two of the moſt glorious 
kings that ever held the monarchy of the Engliſh na- 
tion. Main reaſons are given, probable enough to in- 
ſtance the neceſſity of his fall, which, queſttonleſs, 
were the ſecondary means to work it. But his doom 


was regiſtered by that inſcrutable Providence of hea- 


ven, who, with the ſelf-ſame ſentence, puniſhed both 


him, and Richard the Second, his great grandchild, 
who were guilty of the ſame offences. The example 


of theſe two ſo unfortunate kings, may be juſtly a 


leading precedent to all poſterity. 

Certainly, we have had other kings as faulty and 
vicious, that have overlived their errors, and died not 
by a violent hand, but by the ordinary and eaſy courſe 
of. nature. "The condition and quality of theſe was 


mot, in themſelves, more perilous and exorbitant, than, 


Hurtful and dangerous to the eſtate, peace, and tran- 
quillity of the whole kingdom. If, by height of youth, 
height of fortune, or a corrupt natural inclination, the 
royal affections looſely fly at random; yet, if it extend 
no farther than the ſatisfaction of the proper appetite, 
it may obſcure the glory, but not Fra abs. the ſtrength 
and welfare of a monarchy. But when it is, in itſelf, 
not only vicious and ill affected, but doth patrocine and 
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maintain it in ethers, not bluſhing in ſuch a juſtiſica- 


tion, it is a forerunning and preſaging evidence, that 


betokens a fatal and unpitied ruin. | 
It is too much in a king, that hath ſo great a charge 


delivered to his care and cuſtody, to be diſſolute, or 


wantonly given; but when it falls into a ſecond error, 
which makes more kings than one in the ſelf-ſame 
kingdom, he opens the way to his own deſtruQtion. 
The ſubjects hearts, as they are obliged, ſo are they 
continued by the majeſty and goodneſs of a king; if 
either of theſe prove proſtitute, it unties. the inks of 
duty and allegiance, and hunts after change and inno- 
vation. 

It is of ſo ſingular and great a conſequence, that 
kings ought to be well adviſed, and ſparingly to accu- 
mulate their honours and favours, wherein both the 
time, perſon, and occaſion, ought ta be both worthy 
and weighty ; for,the eye of the ſubject. waits curiouſly | 
on his actions, which finding them degenerating from 
his own greatneſs, and inclmable to their oppreſſion, 
vary their integrity to a murmuring diſcontent, which 
is the harbinger to a revolt and miſchief. Nor is it 
proper (if the ſovereign's affections muſt dote) that the 
object of their weakneſs ſhould way the government 
of the kingdom. Such an intermixtion begets confu- 
ſion and error, and is attended by a perpetual envy and 
hatred. _ | 111 
Is it poſſible, but there muſt be a perpetual error 
and injuſtice, where all things are carried more by fa- 
vour and affection, than law and reaſon? Or can the 
leſſer fountains be clear, when the main ſpring that 
feeds them is tainted and polluted ? Alas, common and 
familiar experience tells, that the action and principal 
uſe of a favourite, is to make good, by his ſtrength. 
and favour, thoſe deſigns that are, in themſelves, un- 
juſt, perverſe, and inſupportable. 0 


A good cauſe, in the integrity of me, needs no 


protection but its own innocence.; but where the ſacred 
rules of juſtice are inverted, the ſincerity of the law 
abuſed, the conſcience of the judge corrupted or en- 
forced, and all things made mercenary, or carried by 
indirect favour, what expectation can there be, but 
that kingdom, which is the theatre of ſo infamous a 
practice, ſhould fall ſpeedily into a fearful and deſpe- 
rate convulſion ? Though the hiſtories of theſe times 
are plentifully ſtored, and few commonwealths are free 
from the examples of this nature, yet I ſhall not need 
any other inſtance, than the ſtory of this unfortunate 
prince, whoſe time 2 a perfect mirror, wherein 
enſuing kings may ſee how full of danger and hazard 
it is, for one man's love, to ſell the affections and peace 
of the whole kingdom. 3 | 

Had Edward, in his own particular, been far worſe 
than he was, he might have ſtill ſubſiſted; but when 
for his inglorious minions, Gaveſton and Spencer, who 


ſucceſſively engroſs him, he fell to thoſe injurious and 


diſſolute actions, that made all men, and the kingdom, 
ray to their inſolent and imperious humours, he quickly 
found both heaven and earth refolved to work his ruin. 
Not * his own, but theirs, and thoſe of their . | 
N ble 
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ble a were made his proper errors, which took 


ſo wholly from him the love and hearts of his ſub- 


jects, that he found neither arms nor tongue to defend 
him. A more remarkable miſery, I think, no time 
of ours produceth, that brings this king to deſtruc- 
tion, without ſo much as * one kinſman, friend, 
or ſubject, that declared himſelf in his quarrel. 


But he found the climaQerick year of his reign, 
before he did expect it: and made that unhappy 
caſtle, which he ever hated, the witneſs of his cruel 
murder; where I muſt leave him, till he find a more 
honourable place of burial, and my weary pen a for- 
— ſubject, that may invite it to ſome other new 
relation. 


— 


: 
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The French king conquered by the Engliſh ; the king of France and his ſon brought 
priſoners into England (beſides divers earls, lords, and above two thouſand knights 
and eſquires) by the victorious Edward the Black Prince, fon to Edward the Third. 
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_— 


Wherein is given an account of ſeveral great battles fought and wonderful victories 
obtained over the French, when they had fix to one againſt the Engliſh, to the ho- 
nour and renown of England's unparalleled valour, conduct, and reſolution. 


The LIE and DEATH of EDwARD, firnamed Tue BLACK PRINCE. | 


HIS Edward was the eldeſt ſon of that victo- 
rious prince, King Edward the Third : his mo- 
ther was the fair Philippa, daughter to William earl 
of Hainault and Holland, who was delivered of this 
her firſt-born ſon at Woodſtock, July 15, Anno ar 
1329, and in the third year of his father's reign. | 


was afterwards created prince of Wales, duke of Aqui- 


tain and Cornwall, and earl of Cheſter, He was alſo 


earl of Kent, in right of his wife Joan, the moſt ad- 
mired beauty of that age, daughter of Edmund earl of 


Kent, brother, by the father's ſide, to King Edward 
the Second. 


King Edward was very ſolicitous in the education of 


this his ſon, and provided him choice tutors, to train 
him up both in arts and arms: and among others 
Walter Burley, a doctor of divinity, brought up in 
Merton college in Oxford, who wrote many excel- 
tent treatiſes in natural and moral philofophy, for his 
great fame in learning, had the honour to be one of 
the inſtructors of this hopeful prince. 

When he was but fifteen years old, his father King 
Edward, paſling over into France, with a great and 
gallant army, took this his ſon along with him, mak- 
ing him a ſoldier, before he was grown to be a man : 
but, it ſeems, he longed to try what metal his ſon 
was made of in the bud; and haply he was loth to 
omit any thing that might give countenance and credit 
to-this battle, wherein two kingdoms were laid at the 
ſtake. | 

Anno Chriſti 1345, our King Edward was upon the 


ſea in a fleet of above a thouſand fail, and landed in 


Normandy: his land forces were about two thouſand | 


five hundred horſe, and his foot thirty thouſand, moſt 
of them archers. Making pitiful havock in Norman- 
dy, he marched up almoſt to the very walls of Paris. 


Philip, the French king, had not ſlept all this while, 


but had raiſed and brought together one of the braveſt 


armĩes that ever France had ſeen, conſiſting of about 
a hundred, or ſix ſcore thonfand fighting men. 

King Edward, loaden and rich with fpoils, ſeemed 
not unwilling to retreat. But they were now in-the 
heart of their enemies country, between the two good 
rivers of Seyne and Soame: and it was judged meet 
by our king to ſeek a paſſage out of theſe Straits; and 
this enquiry was inte etal by the enemy to be a kind 
of flight, and King ard. was willing to nouriſh 
this conceit in them. | 

The river of Soame, between Abbeville and the ſea, 


was at low water fordable, and grayelly ground, 


whereof our king was informed by a French priſoner, 
whom they had taken. But the French king, well 


acquainted with his own country, had ſet a guard upon 


that paſs, of a thouſand horſe, and above ſix thouſand 


foot, under the conduct of one Gundamar du Foy, a 


Norman lord of ſpecial note. King Edward, com- 


ing to this place, plunges into the ford, crying out, 


He that 8 him follow me, as reſolving either 


to paſs or die. Theſe words, and ſuch a precedent, 
ſo inflamed his army, that the paſſage was won, and 
du Foy defeated-almoſt before he was fought with, 
the incomparable courage and reſolution of the Eng- 
liſh appaling him, and carried back to King Philip 
fewer by two thouſand than he carried with him, be- 
ſides the terror which his retreat brought along with 
it: and, if the Engliſh were before unappaled, now 
much more they refolved to live and die with ſuch a 
ſovereign. 

Now was king Edward near unto Creſſy, in the 
county of Ponthieu, lying between the rivers of Soame 
and Anthy, a place which unqueſtionably belonged: 
| 5 to 
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archers. 


ful to provide the beſt he could for his ſafety and de- 
fence. King Philip, being enraged for the late de- 
feat, precipitates to the battle, wherein the great and 
Juſt God intended to ſcourge the pride and ſins of 
Prado; being the rather induced thereto, by his con- 
fidence in his numerous and gallant army, who were 
ready to tread upon one another's heels, till the view 
of the Engliſh colours and battle put them to a ſtand. 
King Edward, having called upon God for his gra- 
cious aid and aſſiſtance, full of heroick afſuredneſs, 
without the leaſt perturbation, divided his army into 
three battalions. The firſt was diſpoſed into the form 


of an hearſe, where the archers ſtood in the front, and 


the men of arms ſtood in the bottom ; and this was 
led by the young lion of Wales, our brave Prince Ed- 
ward, to whoſe aſſiſtance the king joined ſome of his 
prime and moſt experienced captains ; as Beauchamp, 


earl of Warwick ; Godfrey of Harecourt ; the lords, 


'Thomas Holland,. Richard Stafford, John Chandois, 
Robert Nevil, La'ware, Bourchier, Clifford, Cob- 


ham, &c. and many other knights and gentlemen, - | 


to the number of eight hundred men at arms, two 
thouſand archers, and a thouſand Welchmen. In the 
ſecond, were the earls of Northampton and Arundel, 
the lords Roſs, Willoughby, Baſſet, St. Albine, &c. 
with eight hundred men at arms, and twelve hundred 
In the third was the king himſelf, having 
about him ſeven hundred men at arms, and three thou- 
ſand archers, with the reſidue of his nobles and people. 
The battle thus.ordered, our king mounted upon 
a white hobby, rode from rank to rank to view them, 
and with quickening words encouraged them, that 
bravely they ſhould ſtand to, and fight for his right 
and honour. And he cloſed the battles at their backs, 
as if he meant to barricado up their way from flying, 
which he did by plaſhing and felling of trees, and 
placing his carriages there, and all his other impedi- 
ments. He commanded all men alſo to diſmount, 
and to leave their horſes behind them, and thus all 
ways and means of flight being taken away, the ne- 
ceſſity doubtleſs did double their courages. "IN 
The French king, Philip, had with him John of 
Luxembourg, king of Bohemia ; the king of Major- 


ca; the duke of Alanſon, his brother; Charles de 


Blois, the king's nephew; Ralph, duke of Lorrain ; 
the duke of Savoy ; the earls of Flanders, Nevers, 
Sancerre, with many other dukes, earls, barons, and 


gentlemen bearing arms, and thoſe not only French, 


but Almains, Dutch, and others. And, juſt the night 


before the battle, there came to the French army, 
Anne of Savoy, with a thouſand men at arms, ſo that 


all things ſeemed to elate the pride of the French, 
and to fit them for deſtruction, 

The French army was alſo divided into three bat- 
talions. The vanguard the king committed to his 
brother, the duke of Alanſon, and the king of Bohe- 
mia; the rear to the duke of Savoy. And the main 
battle he led himſelf, being ſo impatient of all delays, 
that he would ſcarce . permit time for a little counſel, 
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to him, in the right of his mother, where he was care- 


Fr 


to conſider what was fitteſt to be done. He canſed 
alſo the auriflamb to be erected, which was an hal- 


lowed banner of red ſilk, whereof the French had a 


wonderful high conceit, as of a thing ſent them from 
heaven, as the Epheſians thought of their Diana. 


* 


The king of Bohemia, though he was ſhort-ſighted, 


hearing in what good array the Engliſh attended their 
coming, ſaid plainly (contrary to the proud conceits 
of the French, who thought them in a poſture of flight) 
Here will the Engliſh end their days or conquer. He ad- 
viſed alſo that the army ſhould take ſome repaſt, and 
that the infantry, — * of the Genoeſe, who were 

out fifteen thouſand croſs-bows, and ſure men, 


wy make the firſt front, and the cavalry to follow, 


which was done accordingly. 

A little before the fight began, God, to ſhew that 
he was Lord of Hoſts, and the only Giver of Victory, 
cauſed the black clouds to pour down upon them plen- 
ty of water, like ſo many — tears, enarching the 
air with a fpacious rainbow; and diſcharged ſundry 
zeals of thunder. The ſun alſo, which before had 
id his face under a black dark cloud, now broke forth, 
ſhining full in the Frenchmen's faces, and on the 
backs of the Engliſh. At the ſame time alſo great 
flocks of ravens, and other baleful birds of prey, came 
fiying over the French army. 

The duke of Alanſon, contrary to his order, took 
it ill, that the Genoeſe were ſet in the front, and 
therefore in fury cauſed them to change place ; which 
changed that ſeat of the army, and wrought that diſ- 
content alſo in theſe Italians, as irritated them more 
againſt the French than againſt their enemies. 

The ſign of battle, being given by King Philip, 
was entertained with clamours and ſhouts, all things 
ſhewing the dread and horror of- war; drums and 
trumpets founding to a charge, banners flying in the 
air, and every where the glittering weapons threaten- 
ing death and deſtruction. The French calamities 
began at the Genoeſe, who, under Carolo Grimaldi, 
and Antonio Doria, their colonels, being all of them 
croſs-bow men, were to open a way by their arrows 
for the French horſe ; but this was the ſucceſs of their 
ſervice : their bow-ſtrings being wet with the late 
rain, their bodies weary with a long march, their 
ranks (after the Engliſh had received their firſt volley 
upon their targets) opened with innumerable gaps, 
occaſioned by tte fall of their flain fellows, who wer: 
overthrown by our home-drawn arrows, were at laſt 
molt outrageouſly ſcattered, and trampled under foot 
by Charles, duke of Alanſon (by command of King 
Philip himſelf) who, bringing up the horſe with a full 
career, cried ont, On, on, let us make our way upon the 
bellies of theſe Genzeſe, who de but hinder us; and in- 
ſtantly pricks on through the midſt of them, f Howed 
by the dukes of Lorrain and Savoy, never ſtaying till 
he came up to the Engliſh battalion, wherein our gal- 
lant prince commanded. This hery young count 


(contrary to good diſcipline) had alſo otherwiſe dif- 
obliged them, by diſgraceful ſpeeches-everwhen they 
were ready to join battle. | fo 671-39 . 
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Thefe French gallants, being thus mingled amongſt 
them, were very many of them overthrown and {lain 
by the Engliſh arrows, which equally brought to de- 
ſtruction both French and Genoefe, ſhooting thickeſt 
where the crowd and confuſion was greateſt. Some 
raſcals alfo that followed the Engliſh army, as they 
faw opportunity, ſtepped in among them, and helped 
to cut their throats, ſparing neither lord nor lozel. 

The French men at arms, half out of breath with 
their poſt-haſte, and terribly diſordered by the perpe- 
tual ſtorms of our whiſtling arrows, were now at 
handy ſtrokes with the prince's battalion ; neither was 
it long before the bright battle-axes, glittering ſwords, 
and lances, and ſuch like other Engliſh weapons, had 
changed their hue, being covered over with human 
gore; which, having thirſtily drank out of the enemies 
wounds, et drop in bloody tears to: the ground. 

The fight was ſharp and fierce, whilſt each ſtrove 
for victory. But here may not be forgotten the high 
reſolution and valour of the king of Bohemia, who 
| (as only ſeeking an honourable grave for his old age) 

thruſt himſelf into the firſt ranks of his own horſemen, 

and, with full career charging the N was {lain 

with his ſword in hand, the troop of his faithful fol- 
towers, with their ſlaughtered bodies, covering him 
even in death; this was ſoon ſeen by the fall of the 
Bohemian ſtandard; whereupon. his ſon Charles (who 
was lately elected emperor of Germany, whilſt King 
Lewis was yet alive) wiſely took care for his own 
fafety,. by a timely retreat, when he ſaw the cate 
deſperate. 

Now was 
full power of his army, come to the reſcue: of his 
brother and friends, who, while they had breath, were 
fighting hard for their hoped- for victory; but, find- 
ing the Engliſh valour far beyond what they expected, 
they were beaten to the earth in great numbers, ſo 
that the carnage was very great. Yet was not our 
brave prince without danger, though now the ſecond 
battalion of the Engliſh for the preſervation of their 
prince, ruſhing in among their enemies, fought moſt 
courageouſly. . 

Our King Edward all this while was ſtanding upon 
a windmill-hill, with his helmet on, which never 
came off till all was ended, judiciouſly watching, be- 
holding the whole field, to ſee how all things went, 
and ready to bring down his army, which ſtood about 
him like a black hovering in a cloud, when juſt ne- 
_ ceflity ſhould require it. The prince, in the mean 
time, being hard put to it, having the whole power 


of France againſt him, ſome of the nobles, ſenſible of 


his danger, ſent to the king, requeſting his preſence 
for the aid of his ſon in thts neceſlity. ; the king aſked 
the meſſenger, Whether his ſon was {lain or hurt? 
And when they anſwered, No, but that he was like 
to be overpowered with the multitude of his enemies. 
« Well then, ſaid the king, go back to them that ſent 
« you, and tell them, that, A long as my ſon is alive, 
% they fend no more to me, whatever happen; for I 


« will that the honour of this day ſhall be his, if God 


King Philip himſelf in perſon, with the 
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&« permit him to ſurvive, and that he ſhall either win 
4 his ſpurs, or loſe his life. 

'Fhis meſſage, though it carried not back men to 
aſſiſt, yet it infpired ſuch new life and ſpirits into the 
Englith, that they fought like lions, as reſolving either 
to 3 or die. the other ſide, King Philip, 
whoſe kingdom lay at ſtake, performed the duty of a 
good general and gallant ſoldier, fighting ſo long in 
his own perſon, till his horſe was killed under him, 
himſelf twice diſmounted, and wounded both in the 
neck and thigh, and near being trodden to death, had 
not the lord John of Hainault, earl of Beaumont, re- 
feued and remounted him; the French alſo about 
him, out of a loyal deſire of his preſervation, almoſt 
againſt his will, conveyed him out of the field, who 
rather ſeemed deſirous to end his days in ſo noble 
company. _ | 

he king being departed out of the field, and the 
matter being divulged in both armies, it ſoon put a 
period to this bloody medley, wherein, as yet, none 
were taken to mercy, but all were put to the ſword. 
The French king himſelf, with a ſmall company, got 
to Bray in the niglit, and approaching the walls, and 
the guard aſking who was there? He anſwered, The 
fortune of France. By his voice he was known, and 
thereupon received into the town, with the tears and 
lamentations of his people. The reſt of his army 
ſought to ſave themſelves by flight, whom the Engliſh, 
warlly fighting upon the defenſive, and loth to hazard 
ſo glorious a victory, by breaking their ranks to pur- 
fue the enemy too far in the night, which: was now 
come on, ſuffered. them to. be followed only by their 
own fears, eee themſelves to make good their 
ground, by ſtanding ſtill upon their guard, according 
to the rules of true martial diſcipline, knowing that 


there were ſo many of the enemy eſcaped, as might 


yet ſerve to overwhelm their weary 
multitude. | 

Our King Edward, ſeeing the. coaſt for the preſent 
cleared of all his enemies, came down from the hill 
with his 1ntire battalion towards his victorious ſon, 
and, moſt affectionately embracing and kifling him, 
ſaid, © Fair ſon, God ſend you good perſeverance to 
«© ſuch proſperous beginnings; you have acquitted 
<«« yourſelf right nobly, and are well worthy. to have 
ca kingdom intruſted with your government for your 
« yalour.” To which the moſt noble and. magnani. 
mous of princes replied with filence, moſt humbly 
2 on his knees at the 5 of his triumphant fa- 
ther. | 

Lmmediately after this victory, our king marched: 
with his army through France, and ſat down before: 
Calais. But, as the ſplendor of the ſun darkens the 
ſtars, ſo did the preſence of. the father obſcure the ac- 
tions and virtues of the ſon, that I read no more. of 
him till the year 1355. At which time our king was 


army with their 


informed, that John, the now king of France, his 


father Philip being dead, had given the duchy of 
Aquitain to Charles the dauphin ; whereupon King 
Edward, being much incenſed, conferred the ſame: 

upon 
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upon his own ſon, the prince. of Wales, eee 
him to defend his right therein with the ſword again 
his adverſaries. TE 7 | 

He was alſo appointed, by parliament, to go into 
Gafcoigne with a thouſand men at arms, two thou- 
fand archers, and a great number of Welchmen, who 
accompanied their prince. And in June following he 
fet forward with three hundred fail of ſhips, attended 
with the earls of Warwick, Suffolk, Saliſbury, and 
Oxford, and the. lords Chandois, Audley, Beaufort, 
Liſle, with Sir Robert Knowles, Sir Francis Hall, 
and many others. 

With theſe arriving in Aquitain, he betook himſelf 
to do things worthy of his name and courage. He 
did wonders in France; for, with his victorious army, 
he recovered multitudes of towns and priſoners: he 
entered Guienne, paſſed over Languedoc to Tholouſe, 
Narbonne, and Bruges, without any encounter, ſacks, 
ſpoils and deſtroys where he goes, and loaden with 
booties returns to Bourdeaux. In the mean time, 
the French king gathered all the power he poſſibly 
could, and the prince (the winter being ſpent) ſets 
forth upon a new expedition. ia! 

He had in his army about eight thouſand brave ex- 
pert and well diſciplined ſoldiers, and with them he 
advanced through Perigort and Limoſin, into the bo- 
ſom- of France, even up to the very gates of Bruges 
in Berry, the terror of his name flying before, to his 
great advantage. Thus ſatisfied for the preſent, he 
wheeled about with purpoſe to return by Remoran- 
tine in Blafois, which town he took, and ſo throngh 
the country of Tourain, Poictou, and Xantoigne, to 
his chief city of Bourdeaux. But John, king of 
France, having aſſembled a great and compleat army, 
followed cloſe; and about the city of Poitiers over- 
took our invincible prince. 

When the armies, with the odds of fix to one 
againſt the Engliſh, drew near each other, two cardi- 
nals, ſent from pope Clement, mediated, as they had 
done before, to take up the quarrel. But the French 
king, ſuppoſing that he had his. enemy now at his 
mercy, would accept of no other conditions, but that 
the prince ſhould deliver him four hoſtages, and, as 
vanquiſhed, render up himſelf and his army to his 
diſcretion. The prince was content to reſtore unto 
him all the places which: he had taken from him, but 
without prejudice to his honour, wherein} he ſaid, he 
ſtood accountable to his father and his country. But 
the French king would abate nothing of his former 
demands, as being aſſured of the victory, as he ſup- 
poſed ; and thereupon was ready inſtantly to ſet upon 
the prince, who, | ſeeing himſelf reduced to this ſtrait, 
took what advantage he could of the ground, and by 
his diligence got the benefit of certain vines, ſhrubs, 
and buſhes, upon that part where he was like to be 
aſſaulted, whereby to peſter and entangle the French 
re he ſaw was ready to come furiouſly upon 

im. 10 1 | 

The ſucceſs anſwered his expectation; for the ca- 

valry of his enemy, in their full career, were ſo en- 
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tangled and incumbered among the vines, that the 
prince's archers galled and annoyed them at their plea+ 
fure. For the French king, to give the honour of the 
day to his cavalry, made uſe of them only, without 
the help of his infantry ; hence it was that, they being 
diſordered, and put to rout, his whole army came tq- 
be utterly defeated. Here, if ever, the prince and hit 
Engliſh gave full proof of their valour and undaunted 
courage, never giving over till they had wholly routed 
all the three French. 138 the leaſt of which ex- 
cetded all the prince's numbers. The king himſelf; 
fighting valiantly, and Philip his youngeſt ſon, who 
by ſich his boldneſs and zeal defended his diſtreſſed 
father, as it purchaſed him the honourable ſirname 
of Hardy, were taken priſoners. 
Thoſe of the prince's fide, whoſe valour and great 
deeds were molt conſpicuous, were the earls of War- 
wick, Suffolk, Saliſbury, Oxford, and Stafford; the 
lords Chandois, Cobham, Spencer, Audley, Berkley, 
Baſſet, &c. and of Gaſcoigne, ſubjects to the crown 
of England, the capital de Beuf, the lords Lumiere, 
Chaumont, with others of inferior title, but not of 
unequal valour ; among others, James, lord Audley, 
won immortal renown at this bloody battle, in which 
he received many wounds, and was rewarded by the- 


noble prince with a gift of five hundred marks, land 


in fee-ſimple in England, which he divided among 
his four efquires, who had ſtood by him in all the fury 
and brunt of the battle; hereupon the prince aſked 
him, If he accepted not of his gift? He anſwered, That 
theſe men had deſerved it as well as himſelf, and needed it 
more. With which reply the prince was fo well 
pleaſed, that he gave five hundred marks more in the 
fame kind. A rare example, where defert in the ſub- 
ject, and reward in the prince, ſtrove which ſhould 
be the greater. This lord Audley, having vowed to 
be foremoſt in the fight, made good his words ac- 
cordingly. 

It was the misfortune, or rather the glory of the 
French nobles in theſe diſaſtrous times, that the loſs 
fell ever heavily upon them; for, in this great over-- 
throw and carnage, by their own confeſſion, there fell 
fifty-two lords, and about ſeventeen hundred knights, 
eſquires, and gentlemen, that bore coats of arms; 
among the knights were fifty-two bannerets. The 
chief among the {lain were Peter of Bourbon, duke 
of Athens, the high conſtable of France; Fohn de 
Clermont, marſhal; Jeffery de Charmy, high cham- 
berlain; the biſhop of Chalons, the lords of Landas, 
of Pons, and of Chambly. Sir Reginald Camian, 
who that day carried the auriflamb, was lain alſo, 
and as many others as made up the former number ; 
and of the common ſoldiers there died about fix thou- 
ſand. So wonderfully did the great God of battles 
fight for the Engliſh. in thoſe days. | ti: 41] 

There eſcaped from this bloody battle three of the 
French king's ſons, for he brought them all with him, 
Charles, prince of Dauphin, Lewis, afterwards duke 
of Anjou, and John, duke of Berry; all of them 
great actois in the: times following - : 1 

| © 
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"The French priſoners taken were John, king of 
France, and Philip his ſon, afterwards duke of Bur- 
goine ; the archbiſhop of Sens; James of Bourbon, 
earl of Ponthieu ; John of Artois, earl of Eu; Charles, 
his brother, earl of Longueville ; Charles, carl of Ven- 
doſme; the earls Tankerville, Salbruch, Naſſaw, 
Dampmartin, La Roche; the counts of Vaudemont, 
Eſtampes, and John de Ceintre, accounted the beſt 
knights of France, and many other great lords; and 


about two thouſand knights, eſhuires, and gentlemen 
that bore coats of arms; and in this expedition the 


* took an hundred enſigns. 
ut here great contention aroſe between many, who 
ſhould be the man that took King John priſoner. The 
prince wiſely commanded them to forbear, till they 
came into England, where, the matter being heard, it 
was adjudged by King John's own teſtimony, that one 
Sir Denis Morbeck, of St. Omer's, had taken him 
priſoner; for which ſervice the prince rewarded him 
with a thouſand marks. = „ 5 
And now, though King John had the hard hap to 
fall into the hands of an enemy, yet he had the * 2 
neſs to fall into the hands of a noble enemy. For 
Prince Edward, having conquered his perſon by force 
of battle, now {trove to overcome his mind, by his 
humble deportment, expreſſing himſelf in a language 
ſo ponderous, humble, grave, and natural, and yet ſo 
ſtately, as none but the beſt ſoul, adorned with the 
beſt education, was able to have performed. And, 
the next day, cauſing the chaplains, and the other 
Prieſts in the army, to celebrate divine ſervice, he put 
off from himſelf the whole glory of victory, and moſt 
devoutly gave it unto God; after which, in the ſight 
and hearing of the priſoners, he highly commended 
and heartily thanked his foldiers, with ſpeeches full of 
life and action, ſealing his words to every one with 
bountiful large fees as his preſent means would per- 
mit. Mr. May, in his Edward the Third, ſets forth 
this battle excellently in theſe words: J 


: 


— — [hc fit hot charge 
The valiant lord, renowned Audley, gave; 
Who, to perform a noble vow, in deeds 

Almoſt the proweſs of a man exceeds; ö) 
And, like the ſtroke of Jove's reſiſtleſs thunder, 
Shoots forth, and breaks the ſtrongeſt ranks aſunder. 
Here, in the thickeſt throng of enemies, {+ 


! 


Like Thracian Mars himſelf, Black Edward plies 


Death's fatal taſk. Here noble Warwick gives 
A furious onſet ; there brave Suffolk ſtrives 

JT outgo the foremoſt : emulation's fire 

Is kindled now, and blazes high: deſire 

Of honour drowns all other paſſions there: 
Not in the chiefs alone; each ſoldier 

In that ſmall army feels bright honour's flame, 
And labours to maintain his proper fame. + 
Ne'er was a battle through all parts {o fought, 


Nor ſuch. high wonders by a handful wrought, 
Bright victory, that ſoar'd above, beheld 
How every Engliſh hand throughout the field 
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Was ſtain'd with blood, amaz'd to ſee the day, 
And that ſo few: ſhould: carry her away. | 
The fields no more their verdure can retain, 

Enforced now to take their purple ſtain, 
And be obſcur'd with ſlaughter, while the wounds 
Of France manure her own unhappy grounds ; 
Where, mixed with plebeian funerals, '- 75 
Her - greateſt princes die :' there Bourbon falls, 
And marſhal Clermont welters in his gore; - 
'There noble Charney's beaten down, that bore 
The ſtandard royal that ſad day: here dies 
Athens great duke ; there valiant Euſtace lies, 
Who, as a badge of higheſt honour, wore 
A chaplet of bright pearls, that had before 
2 by King Edward, in a ſkirmiſh, near 

o Calais he was taken priſoner?/ FE 
As teſtimony of his proweſs ſhew'd, 
Been by that royal enemy beſtow'd. 

Great are the French battalia's, and, in room 
Of thoſe that fall, ſo oft freſh ſoldiers come. 
So oft the bloody fight's renew'd, that now 
The Engliſh weary with fubduing grow, 4 
And gin to faint, oppreſs d with odds ſo great; 
When, lo! to make the victory compleat, | 
Six hundred bowmen (whom to that intent, 
Before the battle, the brave prince had ſent 
Abroad well mounted) now come thund'ring o'er 
The field, and charge the French behind 2 
As with confuſion did diſtract them quite; 
And now an execution, not a fight 
Enſues. All routed, that great army flies, 
A prey to their purſuing enemies. 
What his diſhearten'd battle, Orleans | 
Forſakes the field; with him the heir of France, 
Young Charles of Normandy, and thouſands moe, 
Not overthrown, but frighted by the foe. 
Nor are the Engliſh, tho' enow to gain 
The day, enow in number to maintain 
So great a chace; and not ſo well ſuffice 
To follow, as ſubdue their enemies. 
Nor yet (which more declar'd the conqueſt ſent 
From heaven alone, to ſtrike aſtoniſhment 
In over-weening: mortals, and to ſhew, 
Without thatthelp, how little man can do) 
Are all the Engliſh, conquerors in the field, 
Enow'to:take ſo many French as yield; 
Nor to receive the priſoners, that come: 
'Tho' ſome in fields are ranſom'd, and ſent home, 
Yet more from thence are captive borne away, 
Than are the hands that won ſo great a day, &c. 


And now, though * John had the unhappineſs _ 


to fall into the hands of an enemy, yet that which 
alleviated his affliction, was, that he fell into the hands 
of a noble enemy ; for Prince Edward uſed him with 
ſuch refpe& and obſervance, that he could not find 
much difference between his captivity and liberty. Mr. 
May gives us this narrative of it: ie 
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But Edward ſhew'd at full; and, at the feaſt, 
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The chace together with-the day was done, 
And all return'd: in his pavilion or 
Brave Edward feaſts his royal priſoner ; 

At which, as noble did the prince appear, 

As erſt in battle; and, by ſweetneſs won 
As great a conqueſt, as his ſword had done. 


No fair reſpect, or honour, that might chear 


That king's afflicted breaſt, was wanting there. 
No reverence, nor humble courtefy, *' 
That might preſerve his ſtate and dignity, 


In perſon waited on his captive gueſt. 
But what content, what object fit could fate 
Preſent, to comfort ſuch a changed ſtate ? 
— — — For him, 
Whoſe ſtate the morning ſun had ſeen ſo high, 
This night beholds in fad captivity;  __ 
His reſtleſs paſſions, rolling to and fro, 
No calm admit: when thus his noble foe, 
Prince Edward, ſpake: (Great king, for ſuch you are 


In my thoughts ſtill, whate'er the chance of wa 


Hath lately wrought againſt you here) forgive 
Your humble kinfinan's ſervice, if I ſtrive 

To eafe your ſorrow, and preſume to do 

What is too much for me, to counſel you. 

Do not deject your princely thoughts, or thin 
The martial fame that you have gain'd, can fink: 
In one ſucceſsleſs field; or too much fear 
Your nation's honour ſhould be tainted here. 
Men's ſtrength and honours we moſt truly try, 
Where fields are fought with molt equality. 

But God was pleas'd to make this day's ſucceſs 
The more miraculous, that we the leſs 

Might challenge to ourſelves, and humbly know, 
That, in ſo great and ſtrange an overthrow, - 


Some ſecret judgment of our God was wrought, 


And that the ſword of heaven, not England, fought, &c. 
And, for yourſelf, great king, all hiſtory, 
That thall hereafter to the world make known 
Th' event of Poictiers battle, ſhall renown 
Your perſonal proweſs, which appear'd ſo high,. 
As juſtly ſeem'd to challenge victory, 
Had not- God's ſecret providence oppos'd. 
But, though his will, great fir, hath thus diſpos'd, 
Your ſtate remains; your perſon and your fame 
Shall, in my humble thoughts, be ſtill the ſame :. 
And, till my father ſee your face, to ſhew, 
How he reſpects your worth and ſtate, to you, 
As to himſelf, were he in perſon here, 
In all obſervance Edward ſhall appear. 
The noble king, a while amaz d to ſee 
Victorious youth fo full of courteſy, 


At laſt replies: Brave couſin, you have ſhown 


Yourſelf a man built up for true renown ; 
And, as in action of the wars, to be 

This age's phoenix in humanity. J 
Why do you wrong me thus, as to entliralt 
Me doubly ? Not inſulting o'er my fall, 
You rob me, couſin, of that ſole renown, 


Which I, though vanquiſh'd, might have made my own, 


Jo bear adverſity. I might have ſhew'd, 


Had you been proud, a paſſive fortitude ; 
And let the world, though J am fallen, ſee 
What ſpirit T had in ſcorning mifery. 
But you have robb'd me of that honour now, 
And T am bound in honour to allow 
That noble theft, content (fince ſuch are you) 
To be your captive, and your debtor too; 
And, fince my ſtars ordain'd a king of France, 
Arm'd with ſuch odds, ſo great a CG 
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So great a trophy to another's praiſe, 
I am beſt pleas'd it ſhould advance thy ſtory, 
And John's diſhonour be Prince Edward's glory. 


After the battle, which was fought on the nine 
teenth day of September, Amo Chry/ti 1357, Prince 
Edward led King John and the captive nobles priſon- 
ers to Bourdeaux,. the archiepiſcopal ſee and chief 
city of his dominions in France, where he retained" 
them till che ſpring following; but ſent preſent news 
of this victory to his father, who thereupon took ſpeedy 
order, by Simon, archbiſhop of Canterbury, that a 
thankſgiving ſhould be celebrated all over England, 


for eight days together. 


The prince, having ſufficiently reſted and refreſhed 
his people, the May following fet fail. for England 


with his priſoners, and ſafely arrived at Plymouth, 


and was with great joy andacclamations received every 


where. At his coming to London, where, at that 


time, a magnificent citizen, Henry. Picard (he who 
afterwards, at one time, ſo nobly feaſted the four: 
kings of England, France, Scotland, and Cyprus) 
was lord-mayor, who received him with all imagin-- 
able honour. And the multitude of people, that came. 
to ſee the victorious-prince,. with the king of France, 
his ſon Philip, and the other prifoners, was ſo great, 
that they could hardly get to Weſtminſter between. 


three o'clock in the morning and twelve at noon.. 


Great Edward; ſaving that he forgat not the majeſty. 
of a conqueror, and of a king of England, omitted no 
kind of noble courteſy. towards the priſoners. King 
John and his fon were lodged under a ſafeguard at: 
the Savoy, which was then a goodly palace belonging 
unto Henry, duke of Lancaſter; and the other pri- 
ſoners in other places. 

Some time ee, Prince Edward, by diſpenfation, 
was married to the counteſs of Kent, daughter to Ed- 
mund, brother to king Edward the Second, and his 
father inveſted him with the duchy of Aquitain; ſo 
that he was now prince of Wales, duke of Aquitain, 
duke of Cornwah and earh of Cheſter and Kent; and, 
not long after, he, with his beloved wife, paſſed over: 
into France, and kept his eourt at Bourdeaux. 

The prince of Wales was now. grown famous over 
all the Chriſtian world; and the man to whom all 
wronged princes ſeemed to appeal, and to fly for fuc-. 
cour. For wich end, there came at this time to his 
court James, king of Majorca, and Riclfard; king of 
Navarre, juſt. when his beloved lady brought him a- 

In ſon, 


thereof, who yet ſuffered him 


— - — —— — mm — * — - - cow 


Ton, for whom theſe two kings undertook at his bap- 
tiſm, giving him the name of Richard. | : 
The companies of ſoldiers, moſt of whoſe captains 
-were Engliſh, either by birth, or obedience, wanting 
.employment, becauſe the wars of Britain were quieted 
For the preſent, ranged tumultuoufly up and down 
France. But, about this time, Sir Bertram de. Gle- 
quin (having paid his ranſom); found employment for 


them, drawing the greateſt part of that military peltr- 


Jence into another coaſt : for, by the afliſtance- of 
Peter, king of Arragon, and the power of Glequinz 
with his floating-bands, called The; Compantons, or Ad- 
venturers, Peter, king of Caſtile and Leon, a! cruel 
tyrant, was driven out of his kingdom, his baſtard 
brother, Henry, being choſen in his room, and crown- 
ed king of Spain, at Burgos. 

This Peter was fon to Alphonſus the Eleventh, king 


of Caſtile, and had te wife a French lady, called 


Blanch, daughter to Peter, duke of Bourbon, who 
was father alſo of Joan, the French king's wife. His 
tyrannical cruelties were ſo many and ſo foul, that the 
Spaniſh ſtories ſcarce ſuffer Nero, or Caligula, to go 
beyond him; for which, by his ſubjects he was de- 
poſed, and his brother Henry (as is ſaid before) was 
ſubſtituted and crowned in his room. | 
Peter, thus driven out of his kingdom, by the aid 
of the French, applied himſelf to Prince Edward, crav- 
ing his aſſiſtance for his.reſtitution, making many and 
large promiſes to him upon the accompliſhment there- 
of. And the prince, partly out of charity to ſuccour 
a diſtreſſed prince, and partly out of policy to keep his 
ſoldiers in, exerciſe, having firſt ſent to his father, and 
gotten his leave, marched with a gallant army of thirty 
thouſand men (burning with deſire of renown) upon 
confitlence of good pay for his men, and other com- 
modities, when Peter ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed upon his 
throne. | 

He made his way through the famous Streights of 
Rouncevallux, in Navarre, by permiſſion of the king 

{af to be taken priſoner, 

and carried into Caſtile, that he might not ſeem to 
croſs the French king's deſigns, who favoured Henry, 
the uſurper. 

Our prince had in his company, beſides moſt of all 
the principal captains of the Engliſh, two kings, Peter 
of Caſtile, whoſe the quarrel was, and the king of 


Majorca: as alſo John, duke of Lancaſter, who, ſome 


while after Don Pedro's death, having married his 
eldeſt daughter, wrote himſelf king of Caſtile and 
Leon. 851 bh | | 
On the other ſide, King Henry, for the defence of 
his new kingdom, had amaſſed together a very, great 
army, conſiſting partly of French, under, Glequin, 
their famous captain, and of Caſtiljans and others, 
both Chriſtians and Saracens, to the number of about 
an hundred thouſand : and, upon-the borders of Ca- 
ſtile, it came to a bloody battle, wherein the valiant 
prince of Wales obtained a very great victory, having 
lla many thouſands of his enemies. Henry himſelf, 
Sghting valiantly, was wounded in the groin, but yet 
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eſcaped. There. were taken priſoners the earl of 
Dene, Bertram de Glequin, (Who yet ſhortly after, by 
paying a great ranſom, was 4et at ery marſhel 

andrehen, and many others. Neither was this vic- 
tory leſs worth to Peter, than a kingdom; for our 
moſt noble prince left him not, till at Burgos he had 
ſet him upon his throne again. - 

But this unworthy king's falſhood and ingratitude 
were odious and monſtrous, For the prince, notwith- 
ſtanding his ſo great goodneſs extended to him, was 
forced to return to Bourdeaux, without money where- 
with to pay his army; which was the cauſe of exceed- 
ing great miſchiefs to himſelf, and the Engliſh domi- 


nions beyond the ſeas, as if God had been diſpleaſed 


with his; ſuccouring ſuch a tyrant. . The prince him- 
ſelf, though he came back with victory, yet he brought 
back with him ſuch a crazineſs, and indiſpoſition of 
body, that he was never thoronghly well after. And 
no marvel, conſidering the country, the ſeaſon, and 
the action itſelf ; and it may be more marvelled, that 
his ſoldiers. came home ſo well, than that he came 
home ſo ill. | | yo + hrs. Toth | 
Being now returned, there was preſently, to his in- 
diſpoſition of body, added diſcontentment of mind. 


For, not having money wherewith to pay his ſoldiers, 


he was forced to wink at that which he could not 
chooſe but ſee, and ſeeing to grieve at. For they prey- 
ed upon the country, for which the country murmured 
againſt him. And, now to ſtop this murmuring, his 
chancellor, the biſhop of Rhodes, deviſed a new impo- 
ſition of levying a frank for every chimney, and this to 
continue for five years, to pay the prince's debts. 

But this impoſition, though granted in parliament, 
made the murmuring to be increaſed. For, though 
ſome part of his dominions, as the Poictorians, the 
Zantoigns, and the Limoſins, in a ſort conſented to 
it, yet the count of Armigniac, the count of Cominges, 
the viſcount of Carmain, and divers others, ſo much 
diſtaſted it, that they complained thereof to the king 
of France, as unto their ſupreme lord : pretending 
that the prince was to anſwer before King Gt harles, as 


before his ſuperior lord, of whom, they ſaid, he held - 


by homage and fealty; whereas King Edward and his 
heirs, by the treaty at Bretagne, were abſolutely freed 
from all manner of fervice for any of their dominions 
in France; King Charles did openly entertain this 
complaint, and hoping to regain, by ſurprize and po- 
licy, what the Engliſh had won by dint of ſword, and 
true manhood, he proceeded to ſummon the prince of 
Wales to Paris, there to anſwer to ſuch complaints as 
his ſubjects made againſt him. 1 5 

Our ſtout prince returned for anſwer, That, if 
* he muit needs appear, he would bring threeſcore 


© thouſand men in arms to appear with him.“ And 


now began the peace, between England and France, 
to be unſettled and wavering. For, while our King 
Edward rtjoiced in the excellent virtues and actions 
of his ſons and people, Charles the French king, 
warned by ſo many calamities as his dominions had 
ſuſtained by the Englith in fair war, and withal ear- 

DE neſtly 


neſtly n to recover the honour of his nation, 
betook himſelf wholly to ſecret practices and deſigns: 
never adventuring his own > bt the field, but 
executing all by his deputies and lieutenants, eſpeci- 
ally by the valgur and ſervice of Bertram de Glequin, 
conſtable of France, who, from a low eſtate, was 
raiſed to this height, for his prudent and magnani- 
mous conduct in war. And our truly noble king, 


rules of virtue and magnanimity, did not reap the ſta- 
ble effects of ſo great and important victories, nor 
of the peace ſo ceremonivuſly made, that, in the 
world's opinion, it could not be broken, without the 
manifeſt violation, upon one ſide, of all bonds both 
divine and human. | | | 

The prince of Wales by letters advifed his father 
not to truſt to any fair words, or overtures of further 
amity, made by the French, becauſe, as he ſaid, the 
entertained practices underhand in every place veainſt 
him: but his counſel was not hearkened to, becauſe 
he was judged to write thus out of a reſtleſs humour, 
delighting in war, though the event ſhewed that his 
words were true. For now King Charles, having by 
quick payments, and by one means or other, gotten 
home all the hoſtages which had been pledged for the 
performance of the articles of peace, ſet all his wits 
on work, to abuſe the king of England's credulity. 
He courted him with loving letters and preſents, 
while in the mean time his plots were ripened abroad, 
and he ſurprized the county of Ponthieu, our king's 
undeniable inheritance, beg King Edward heard 
thereof. 

King Edward hereupon calls a parliament, declares 
the breach, craves aid, and hath it granted : and then 
again claims the crown of France, and ſent over his 
ſon John, duke of Lancaſter, and Humphry de Bo- 
hun, carl of Hereford, with a great army to Calais, 
to invade France. | 

Among the ſtates and towns made over to the Eng- 
liſh at the treaty of Bretagne, which had revolted to 
the French, was the city of Limoſin : thither did the 
prince march, and ſat down with his army before it : 
and, not long after, came unto him, out of England, 
his two brethren, the duke of Lancaſter and the earl 
of Cambridge, with a freſh ſupply of valiant captains 
and ſoldiers. The city ſtood it out to the uttermoſt, 
and was at laſt taken by ſtorm, where no mercy was 
ihewed by the enraged ſoldiers, but the ſword and fire 
laid all deſolate : after this ſervice, the prince's health 
tailing him more and more, he left his brethren in 
Aquitain -to proſecute the wars, and himſelf, takin 
Thip, came over to his father in England, his eldel 
fon; Edward, being dead a little before at Bourdeaux, 
and brought over with him his wife and his other fon 
Richard. | 
The prince having left France, his dominions were 
either taken away, or fell away faſter than they were 
gotten; Gueſchlin entered Poictou, took Montmo- 
rillon, Chauvigny, Luſſack, and Mcncontour. Soon 
after followed the country of Aulnis, of Xantoigne, 
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without ſuſpicion of craft, repoſing himſelf upon the 


5, 
and the reſt of Poifton : then St. Maxent, Neel,  Aul. 


nay: then Benaon, Marant, Surgers, Fontency, and 
at laſt they came to Thouras, where the moſt part of 
the lords of Poictou, that held with the prince, were 
aſſembled. At this time the king, Prince Edward, 
the duke of Lancaſter, and all the great lords of Eng- - 
land fet forward for their relief : but, being driven ; | 
back by a tempeſt, and ſuccour not coming, I] houras 
was yielded up upon compoſition. In fine, all Poictou 
was loſt, and then Aquitain, all, but only Bourdeaux | 
and Bayonne. And not long after Prince Edward 
died, and with him the fortune of England. He was 
a prince ſo full of virtues as were ſcarce matchable by 
ot He died at Canterbury upon Trinity Sun- 
day, June 8, in the forty-ſixth year of his age, and 
the forty-ninth of his father's reign, and was buried in 
Chriſt's church there, Anno Chriſti 1376. 
Among all the gallant men of that age, this our 
prince was ſo worthily the firſt, that, 


Longe erit a prima quiſque ſecundus erit. 


He had a ſumptuous .monument erected for him, 
2 which this epitaph was engraven in braſs in 
rench; thus engliſhed: ; 


© Here licth the noble Prince Monſieur Edward, 
© the eldeſt ſon of the thrice noble King Edward the 
Third, in former time, prince of Aquitain, and of 
Wales, duke of Ca and earl of Cheſter, who 
© died on the feaſt of the Trinity, which was the 
eighth of June, in the year of grace 1376. To the 
© ſoul of whom, God grant mercy. Amen. 


After which were added theſe verſes in French, 
thus tranſlated, according to the homely poetry of 
thoſe times: . 


Who ſo thou art that paſſeſt by, 
Where theſe corpſe entombed lie: 
Underſtand what I ſhall ſay, 

As, at this time, ſpeak I may. 

Such as thou art, ſometime was I : 
Such as I am, ſuch ſhalt thou be. 

T little thought on th' hour of death, 
So long as I enjoyed breath. 

Great riches here I did poſſeſs, 
Whereof I made great nobleneſs. 

I had gold, filver, wardrobes, and 
Great treaſures, horſes, houſes, land. 
But now a caitiff poor am J, 
Deep in the ground, lo here I lie: 
My beauty great 15 all quite gone, 

My fleſh is waſted to the bone : 

My houſe is narrow now, and throng ; 
Nothing but truth comes from my tongue. 
And, it you ſhould ſee me this day, 

I do not think but ye would ſay, 

"That I had never been a man, 

So-much altered now I am. 


I | For 


8 
For God's ſake, pray to the heavenly King *, 
That he my ſoul to heaven would bring. 
All they that pray and make accord 

For me unto my God and Lord; 

God place them in his paradiſe, 

Wherein no wretched caitiff lies. 


HARLETAN MISCELLANY. 


The death of this prince, faith Daniel in his Hif. 
tory of England, was a heavy loſs to the ſtate, being a 
prince of whom we never heard no ill, neyer received 


any other note but of goodneſs, and the nobleſt per- 


formance that magnanimity and wiſdom' could ever 
ſhew, inſomuch as what praiſe could be given to vir- 
tue, is due to him. Wahoo bog 
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HE contentions between the houſes of York and 
Lancaſter are the. ſubjects of many diſcourſes, 
and therefore I will inſiſt the leſs either upon genealo- 
gies, titles, uſurpations, wars, factions, encounters, re- 
venges, battles, and ſlaughters, or other accidental out- 
rages, which, for ninety years, filled the wrinkles of 
the face of our commonwealth of England, with the 
blood and ſweat of ten kings and princes of the race 
royal: ſixty dukes and ar. 4 a thouſand lords and 
knights, and an hundred and fifty thouſand ſoldiers and 
people. Only I muſt make a little continuance and 
abiding in the wretched and ragged houſe of envy and 
malice, governed and overſeen by a woman, who was 
ſo oppolite and adverſe to the Lancaſtrian family, that, 
though —_— Henry the Seventh had obtained the crown 
by a ſtrong hand, and, as we ſay, divinitus præmunitus; 
yea, debarred all titles, or fuming ſhadows of titles, by 
conſummating that marriage with the Lady Elifabeth, 
eldeſt daughter of Edward the Fourth ; ſhe yet contriv- 
ed all the ways of his overthrow, and, invita fortuna, 
entertained every occaſion, which might add fuel to 
the fire of her inveterate hate, and bloodthirity humour 
of revenge, as if ſhe had been born like certain antipa- 
thies in nature, which cannot endure any neighbour- 
hood or commixture; ſuch as the yew and palm, 
the fig and vine, the ſtrings of wolves and ſheep, 
which makes me remember the ſtory of Eteocles and 
Polynices, the ſons of Oedipus, 9” 4 hate was ſo great 
in their lives, that, after death, the bones being burnt 
together, the flame of the ſacrifice divided aſunder. 
his was Margaret duchefs of Burgundy, ſiſter of 
Edward the Fourth, and a fworn adverſary to caſt the 
red roſe of England into the black pit of confuſion, 
who, perceiving her firſt hopes fruſtrated and annihilat- 
ed concerning the progreſſion of Lambert's enterpriſes, 


ſtudied night and day upon further and further inſti- 
_- gations, 2 hovered over and over opportunity like 


a hawk for her prey, to torment and trouble the peace 
of England; embracing every ſtrange and preſtigious 
Aluſion, and not caring with what pullies of ridiculous 


and impoſſible actions her malice and revenges were 
wound up, ſo they might be hurried down again upon 
the head of the king, whom ſhe curſed on her knees, 
and hated, even beyond the tend2rneſs of her ſex, many 
of her own friends, for his ſake. Therefore, to weary 
his patience a little more, ſhe ſet up another puppet like 
the former, one Peter Warbeck, a Fleming, to act a 
part of wonder on the ſtage of dangerous innovation, 
and take upon him the title of Richard the Fourth 
prince of England, and white roſe of the ſame : but 
before I play the midwife, or (if you will) phyſician 
to her, to deliver her womb of this monſtrous birth of 
Peter Warbeck, whom ſhe taught the cunning and au- 
dacious impudence of perſonating Richard duke of 
York, murthered with his brother in the tower, b 
Richard the Third, ſome eight years before; I hink 
it not impertinent to our Wa in hand, to tell you 
what this Lambert was, and wherein he ſeemed cozen- 
ed with the whoriſh ſmiles of an adulterate fortune by 
the only means and coadjutement of this ducheſs of 
Burgundy. 

he firſt and ſecond years of Henry the Seventh 
ſwelled to ſo great a height of joy, bleſſedneſs, and. 
contentment from the rivulets of Kin Richard's ſlaugh- 
ter, the corroboration of his eitate, the amity of the 
nobles, the marriage with the eldeſt daughter of York, 
the birth of Prince Arthur, the league and amity of. 
foreign princes, and the applaufe of all his ſubjects, 
that the divine Providence thought it meet to temper 
and allay the exceſs of the ſame with ſome mixtures of 
fear and diſpleaſure, leſt mortality might preſume too 
far, and man triumph, that his own arm of fleſh had 
contrived his eſtabliſhment : ſo that the Lord Lovel, 
Humphrey and Thomas Strafford, with Sir Themas 
Broughton, and divers, others, attempted a dangerous. 
rebellion, and drew into the held a great army againſt 
the king ; whom to prevent, the duke of Bedford, with, 
ſuch forces as could be raiſed on a ſudden, made haſte. 
to an encounter. But his fortune was ſo good, that, 
with a ſucceſsful oratory, not ſtriking a ſtroke, he 


See the ignorance and ſuperſtition of thoſe times, and bleſs God for our cleargr light. (6 


pre- 


prevailed to diſfipate thoſe threatening and thickening 
clouds of diſturbance; for (after he had intimated the 
heinouſneſs of their tranſgreſſion, and nature of their 
offences, Which were capital treaſons, and withal in- 
ferred the king's great mercy, which was willing to 
pardon their raſhneſs, and pitiful overſights, ſo they 
would deſiſt, and retire peaceably into their countries) 
the whole company ceaſed, and quietly depoſed their 
arms, whereupon the Lord Lovel fled, and the Staf- 
fords took ſanctuary in a village called Culnaham, two 
miles from. Abington ; but becauſe the judges of the 
law alledged that the towns of refuge among the Jews 
were ordained for other purpoſes; and that Joab was 
killed holding by the horns of the altar, and the places 
of cry in England were never meant to ſuborn 
traitors: Humphrey Stafford was taken by force from 
the town, and ſent to the tower, from whence they 
brought him to tyburn, and there put him to execu- 
tion : his younger brother Thomas was, notwithſtand- 
ing, remitted as a man whom conſanguinity and bro- 
therhood had rather deceived, than wifulncſs and ma- 
lice againſt the king abuſed. O bleſſed wiſdom ! that 
can ſo temper juſtice with the conſideration of. men's 
frailties, and other malevolent circumſtances, to keep 
her a while from contracting a brow of revenge upon 
every offender, and had rather draw ſome menꝰ to a 
{ſweet obedience from their penitency, and newneſs of 
life, than cut off others by the ſtrong hand of execu- 
tion: and thus in. other caſes of ſtate it many times 
chanceth, that even acceſſaries are condemned, when 
the 3 go free; yea, in the higheſt degree of 
treaſon, which is diſplaying of colours, and taking up 
arms againſt a prince, it is ſometimes better taken in 
action than in conſultation ; yet is there no preſuming 
on favour in any of theſe caſcs, nor taking hands with 
example to trace in the by-paths of any indirect courſes, 
But as miſchiefs, according to Euripides, ſeldom 
come alone, and unda undam ſequitur ; ſo preſently 
upon the neck of this followed a ſtrange and wonderful 
trouble, through the inſurrection of one Lambert Sim- 
nel, taking upon him the perſon of Edward-earl of 
Warwick, ſon of George duke of Clarence, newly 
come into the hands of the king, and committed to the 
tower. This Lambert was induced, or, if you will, 
ſeduced, to this enterpriſe, by the deviliſh impoſtures of 
Richard Simond a prieſt, who was ſo haſty in his ac- 
counts, and forward in his reckonings, that he preſently 
concluded, that, if Lambert could be king, he thould 
be an archbiſhop at leaſt ; O manife/ta phrenefis ! where, 
by the way, you may obſerve, that never enterpriſe 
was atchieved to the diſſipation of monarchies, and 
tranſlation of kingdoms ; never miſchief ſet on foot, 
nor wickedneſs put on the wings of prevailing ; but 
from the contrivance and coadjutement of a prieſt, and 
ſuch men as profeſſed the religion of thoſe times, as in 
hiſtories may appear : but, if you deſcend into Europe, 
and come lower amongſt ourſelves, I dare ſay, that, 
from the conqueſt to this hour, all exorbitant actions, 
dangerous attempts, terrible enforcements, er heard 
of projects, and monſtrous commotions, to the effuſion 
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of Chriſtian blood, and weakening the glory of our 
kingdom, have been atchieved and furthered by the 
means of popiſh prieſts, and jeſuits, and the damnable 
doctrines and inſtructions of their aſſociates, mere hy- 
pocrites both in life and doctrine; yea, that monſtrous 
terror of Chriſtendom, the family of Ottoman, and 


religion of Mahomet, was blown ſo big, as you ſee it 
in the furnace of Sergius, a counter 


eit monk, and 
now ſet on the throne of imperiouſneſs through his 
ſupportation and aſſiſtance in compoling the alcoran. 

When this our prieſt, Richard Simond, or Verſt- 
pellis Sinon, well perceived and underſtood the gentle 
condition and pregnancy of this Lambert, he wrought 
molt cunningly upon him, and thought him a fit 1n- 
ftrument to 9 out the deviliſh plots he project- 
ed; whereby, queſtionleſs, you may apprehend the 
cunning and malice of Satan, who can entangle men 
with ſuch ſtrange illuſions, and all in the end to deſtroy 
them, and bring them to confuſion : how elſe can an 
reaſonable man apprehend, that a ſcholar and priel 
ſhould be ſo infatuated as to make a ſilly fellow take 
upon him the perſon of a prince, laid long before in 
his grave, and murthered by the tyranny of an unna- 
. uncle? Vet did this novice go forward with theſe 
ſtrange diſguiſes, like a ſealed dove flying into the 
hawk's ſeizure by her own wilfulneſs and blindneſs, 
and as if the poet ſhould cry out, 


Medee faciunt ad ſcelus omne manus : 


So was he led by the hands of this prieſt, who was now 
ſet upon nothing but wickedneſs, and at the laſt plung- 
ed into the ſca of turmoils. 

But the chief original of this diſturbance aroſe from 
a certain fame, ah, report, that King Edward's chil- 
dren were not dead, but ſecretly conveyed into ſome 
other country, as Edward, ſirnamed the Outlaw, had 
in former times been into Hungary, and that Edward 
earl of Warwick ſhould be ſhortly put to death: O 
ſimple men! and oh vain multitude! that are cartied 
away with every wind, believe unconſtant reports, 
rely on fooliſh prophecies, and run along with uncer- 
tain rumours; which makes me remember one of the 
fooliſheſt things that ever happened amongſt us, of one 
Bolton, prior of St. Partholomew's, about the fifteenth 
year of Henry the Eighth, who in a great rain, to pre- 
vent a prophecy, or rather his own atheiſtical fear, 
that the world, or if you will, the country ſhould be 
drowned again, retired himſelf to a houſe made for the 
ſame purpoſe on the top of Harrow-hill, to the great 
amazement of the people, and his own eternal infamy, 
that being a clergyman believed in God no better, and 
underſtood the ſcriptures ſo weakly. Put this was the 
blindneſs of thoſe times, wherein men believed any 


thing was told them by a cozening prieſt, and durſt 


report what they heard, threatening as they pleaſed, 
yet daring do nothing, becauſe, when it came to their 


own caiving, they knew not what to do, nor how to. 


juſtify their own ſpeeches, which in the belt common- 
wealth, concerning rumour, is remedileſs, and con- 
| I 2 cerning 


8e 
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eerning ipriphecies, with the deſt men; is unprevent- 


able. Forevery man is afraid of the miſchief, hut never 


W the effect, or prevented the danger. 
eſe lies, for I may now well ſay ama malum, al- 
though they were frivolous and vain, and out of all 
likelihood; either of verity, or to ſet up any frame of 
ſtedfaſtneſs; yet animated and encouraged this prieſt, 
o propoſe a time of Lambert's royalty, with his own 
exaltation, if he could be perſnaded to aſſume the cha- 
rater of Edward the Fourth's child, and fo to lay 
c aim to the crown of England, whereunto he was 
confidently led, as it were by the arm of foreign friend- 
thip' and home coadjutement, partly upon his own ex- 
perience and knowledge of many wavering hearts in 
the kingdom, and partly upon a conference he had 
once with a Burgonian, who ſpared not to confeſs the 
hate of Lady Margaret, the ducheſs, againſt the king 
pow retemng. Whereupon a philoſophical meditation 
Hattered him, that, where hatred and malice is once 
tooted in the heart of a woman, it will ever ſpring 
rn and never leave, till it have produced ſome 
it of vengeance, unleſs it be prevented by being dig- 
ged up by the roots, and thrown into the fire; where- 
upon this poor prieſt-was now brought into this fooliſh 
paradiſe, through his fantaſtical imagination, like him 
that had a brazen target carried over his head, for fear 
the ſky ſhould fall upon him; and ſo inſtructed his 
wes both diligently and effectually in Oxford, where 
e went to ſchool, that he began to underſtand from 
what progeny he was extracted, with what titles he 
was to be ſaluted, and to how many families he was 
allied, all which he ſaid was nothing, without ſome 
worthy actions of his own, to which purpoſe he very 
often remembered the poet: 


Nam genus & proaums, & que nm fecimus ipſi Vix ea 


noſro voco. 


He could alſo diſcourſe of his mother's kindred as well 
as his father's, and tell the lamentable tragedies of 
both his grandfathers flain in the wars; eſpecially, 
how the warlike duke of York was abuſed by Queen 
Margaret, and that his uncle Glouceſter had fulfilled 
the prophecy imputed to George duke of Clarence. 
He had alſo fo clerkly and craftily learned his leſſon, 
that he could by name remember his kindred formerly 
dead, and capitulate his friends now living, and who 
would ſtand as ſupporters to his lawful and princely 
claim. To which he added a complete manner of 
princely behaviour, both in geſture, gate, countenance, 
clocution, and courage, which was many times adorn- 
ed with ſuch a natural gravity and temperature, that 
he wondered at his pregnancy ant apprehenſion ; yea, 
his very heart leaped for joy, to imagine that the peo- 
pie, hearing him in this ſo wonderful a juſtification, 
and lively ſetting- forth of himſelf, rauſt needs believe 
theſe deceitful pretences, and allow of ſo well coloured 
a f:lſhood. | Þ 5 
While all things were thus enacted in the diabolical 
conſiſtory of this prieſt's brain, there was a rumour 


\ 
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vented abroad, as true as the reſt,, thar Edward; the 


young earl of Warwick, was broke out of priſon; 
whereupon our Sir Simond, even with child again to 
be delivered of ſome prodigy, began to reaſon of the 
danger of delay, and benefit of expedition, and ſo 
changed Lambert's name into Edward earl of War- 
wick, all things ſerving as well to this as the other: 
the joy whereof brought him into ſuch an extaſy, that 
he quite forgot the union of the houſes, and how the 
king had married the eldeſt brother's daughter, which 
muſt needs be a bar to Warwick's claim, when wife 
men came to diſcuſs the matter : but, reſolved in the 
error of his alluſion, he wong conjectured, that any 
of the houſe of York were of {ufficiency to pull down 
the ſtrength of the Lancaſtrian family. Beſides, he 
knew that adio nulla laudata'nift perafta, and therefore 
ſomething muſt be done to ſet the people on work, 
though it were with throwing fire-brands of diviſion 
and falſity amongſt them, even to the dazzling of their 
eyes with ſmoke, and caſting the fparks about their 
ears: whereupon, both craftily and audac iouſſy, he put 
his buſineſs to the trial, and failed with his poyet. over 
into Ireland, where his grandfather and anceſtors had 
otten ſuch love and reſpect, that even the name of 
ortimer and York was ſanctified and religious amongſt 
them: for barbarous nations are ſtrong obſervers of 
ceremonies and cuſtoms, and (whatſoever hath taken 
root and impreſſion amongſt them will hardly be re- 
moved or extinguiſhed ; as it is too lamentably appa+ 
rent at-this hour, where the impoſturing; of prieſts hath 
got the upper hand of all religion and piety, and to 
ſwear by O Neal's hand is of more efficacy, than to 
call God and heaven to witneſs. n N 
Here he ſmoothly made relation of his own and the 
prince's fortunes and eſcape to certain of the nobility, 
eſpecially! of -Geraldine's, whom he knew every way 
tranſported againſt the preſent government, enlarging 
his diſcourſe with his miraculous preſervation, when, 
without law, or other enforcement, he ſhould have 
been cruelly put to death by the uſurper, and brought 
in queſtion for never-heard-of treaſon ; all Which, by 
God's providence, and his aſſiſtance, was judiciouſſy 
prevented; and he had, from a mere commiſeration 
of a prince's eſtate, ventured himſelf in that manner, 
and to ſuch a place, where he ſuppoſed true-hearted 
honour was reſident, and care of religion and humanity 
maintained, | | 
Whereupon, Thomas Geraldine, lord chancellor of 
the kingdom, defrauded by this illuſion, under colour 
of ſuccouring the diſtreſſed, and performing a work of 
charity, received him into his caſtle, and, adding all 
the ceremonies of reverence and honour to his very 
parrots aſſured him of aid, comfort, and ſupportation. 
o this you mult ſuppoſe was an anſwer ready, and 
ſuch an one delivered with ſo ſmooth and attractive a 
demeanour, that, though he had not been ſuch as he 
proteſted, yet he would have fworn him of high birth 
and extraordinary bringing-up ; which cauſed him ts 


aſſemble tv zether all his affinity and friends, to whom 


he related the matter as it chanced, with intimation of 


i the 
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—— pg *eiterpriſe; and the good ſerviee d tim! cord thit bound her tbyalty together: Chilthe ; 
God the church; for eſtabliſting a prince dejected duke of Bourgoigne, having married this Lady Mar- 
in his throne; Who was the true and only Plantageriet garet, daugiiter to Richard duke of York; and lifter to 
left to ſpring up into a ſpreading tree of royalty; and Edward the Fourth, had yet no iffue by her; but left 
therefore he requeſted their loyalty and reſolved con- one ſole daughter betiind Hi, nated ary, which he 
-rages to take his part, that the Fight heir of the crown had by his firſt wife, the daughter of the duke of Bour- 
- mightibe reſtored to England, and themſclves eterniſed bon: this was married t6 Maximilian; ſon to Frede- 
to future Meniory* for ſo meritorious a work. Little tick the emperot, by whom he had two princes; Philip : 
needed a ſpur, ſuith ourtprovetb,” to a forward horſe; - and: Margaret; which children, after the death of the 
all that ſa w him believed it, and ſuch as heard only the Lady Mary their mother, this Lady Margaret, duchefs- 
report; according to the poet... ++” dowager, ſo, intirely loved, fo tenderly brought up, ſo 
PETS en ici - motherly noutrifhed, and ſo carefully preſerved, that ſhe 
Was highly reputed of and eſteemed fot the ſame: to Which 


een wotis, ut amen, amo, 


cla ped their hands for | joy that they ſhould be em- 
Sled in an enterpriſe of ſuch wonder and . — 


gteatneſs: whereupon, money, horſes, armour, men, 


and all things elſe were promiſed, which might be ad- 
vantageous t& ſuch a buſineſs. But, alas! Ireland was 
tos weak, and of themſelves, they did only diſcover 
their malice curbed yet with inſufficiency, giving the 
king notiee how their wills exceeded their power, and 
that they were ready to entertain every opportunity to 
do any miſchief. Therefore they ſent over into Eng- 
land, acquainting many diſcontented perſons with the 
buſineſs; but moſt principally, as to the life of their 
actions, they ſubmitted to Margaret ducheſs of But- 
gundy, ſiſter of King Edward the Fourth, for her di- 
rections. is was a woman of a wonderful compo- 
ſure, fo adorned with er qualities and ſettled in 
majeſtical authority, as you ſhall hear hereafter, that 
ſhe was admired of all Europe, and beloved in her own 
country: only, as ſtinking flies, lying ſecretly in boxes 
of fweet ointments, putrefy the ſame, an innate ma- 
Hee, and virulent hatred to the Lancaſtrran family, 
corrupted her other virtues, and, as it were, thruſt up 
her princely endowments into a mere hog and pool of 
dirt and fi'thineſs. For, although the kyew the blood 
of York extinguiſhed, and that the earl of Warwick 
was in King Henry's poſſeſſion, as taken forth, toge- 
ther with the Lady Elizabeth, now his wife, out of 
the caſtle of Sherrington in Yorkſhire, under the cuſ- 
tody of Sir Robert Willoughby, yet, inſatiate in her 
hate, and fo conſequently in her revenge, ; 15 | 


am ingentes parturit ira minus, 


ſhe admitted of every motion of diſturbance, and in- 
vented means of her own to ſet in combuſtion the 
whole ſtate of England, under a hopt ful pretence to 
ſee the king overthrown and ſupplanted. ©. 
Thus did the pile up together the fire of this diſturb- 
ance, and countenanced the matter more with her 
greatneſs and power, than all the other accomplices 
beſides ; but if you aſk me, how the continued in this 
authority, being a widow, amongſt ſtrangers, and ene- 
my to ſo great a 13 the king of England ? I will 
anſwer in a word, and meaſure out the chief and prin- 
* , 3 . 3-7 3 
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when the added a eres orderinghet affairs, both for the 
maintenance of their honour, and adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice in the commonwealth(ſo that I may ſay, with the an- 
cient * poet, Sæpenumers jum per ſubtilictes Hbf SF - 
ad contentiones vent majores; quam tonventat genus fimineum 
perfcrutati, Ic. the whole body of the government wil- 
| e be appatelled and adorned after her 
faſhion; ſo that, like an abſolutt prince indeed, the 
proceeded in the 
the illuſtration o 
In this orb of reputation, chüs moving herſelf, ſhe 
ſtill ſhined like a full planet, from whoſe influence could 
proceęd nothing but ſweet preſages, till, ſtepping aſide 
into à contrary motitn of defpite ar rancour gainſt 
the king, as an enemy to knowledge d her own con- 
ſcience, ' ſhe cquntenanced xk queues and yet un- 
happy conjuration, 'whith by her means grew a- pace, 
like broad and ſtinking burs, unprofitable in them- 
ſelves, and ſpoiling all the grafs about them, until at 
laſt they were, by a politick hand of prevention, pulled 
up by the, roots, and caſt under foot into.the dirt. For, 
when King Henry was certified of all thefe tumults 
and comminations, and knew the decpnelſs and fulneſs 
of the channel, in which the tottered barque of this 
e ſteered, he verily ſuppoſed the. beſt point of 
wiſdom was principlis olſlare, and fo attempted, with 
all care and vigilance, , to turn the rage of thoſe trou- 
bles another way, or elſe to prevent them from flow- 
ing over the banks of his incleſures: and, although 
the colluſion and fraud of the invention vexed him 
more than the-matter or ſubſtance of ſuch a rebellion, 
yet he moderated his anger, and, with Janus, looked 
both ways, ſmiling with one face at the ridiculouſneſs 
and deceit of the project, and mafking warily with 
the other, all the means to reduce the confuſed chaos 
of the moleſtation to better order and uniformity, de- 
firing only at God's hands to prevent effuſion of blood, 
which muſt needs be ſpilled in any ſettled war and 
contracted army. Beſides, in well-ordered. battles the 
event was diſputable, and many times puniſhments 
were ordained, as well to reduce good men d correc- 
Hionem and amendment, as to bring bad men to ryznan 
and deſtruction ; and therefore, if it were poſſible, he 
would rebate the infolency by other means, and divert 
it from handy blows and bloody. contentions ; where- 


tang! both for their benefit, and 
her own greatneſs... 0 © _ ': 


upon 
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upon he called his council together at the Charter- have been fruſtrated, through the-inconſtancy of a 
houſe, beſide his royal "manor of Richmond, and woman; or as the ſtate pretended, a private ambition, 
there conſulted how to pacify this ſudden tumult and or covetouſneſs to ſet any loom on work, to weave the 
conſpiracy, without any further diſturbance, or open web of her own pleaſure and contentment, which al- 
defiance. This motion of the king's, ſo tempered though it was a heinous crime, and very dangerous to 
with gravity, mercy, and commiſeration, was ſo well the preſent king's peace and tranquillity ;. yet, queſ- 
accepted of the whole company, that they preſently tionleſs, the doom and judgment ſeemed. over rigor- 
applauded his high wiſdom and religious care, and put ous: durus fuit hic ſermo, and, if ever ſummum jus proved 
in practice whatſoever ſeemed convenient for their in- ſumma injuria, it was verified in this verdict.. For, 
tended affairs. | "og . doubtleſs, they forgot the turbuleney of thoſe times, 


They firſt began with a general pardon, publiſhed 
to all offenders, that were content to receive the ſame, 
and remain obedient to'the met of England. For 
although, at this very inſtant, Sir Thomas Broughton, 
who had obſcured the Lord Lovel, a great ſe 
from the king, was in a manner ready to give him 
battle, with many friendly coadjutors, and a well ſet- 
tled army; yet did the king think it policy to deſiſt 
from a forcible over:unning them ; becauſe, as deſpe- 
rate of. life or pardon, conſidering their former trea- 
ſons and abuſes, they would hardly be reclaimed. in 
their rages, but now fight for their lives and liberties. 
Again, in ſhewing exemplar) juſtice upon them, once 
ſubject to accuſation or condemnation, he mult needs 
proceed againſt many, yea ſuch, whoſe offences, in 
anding out, could zdmit of no pardon : and there- 
fore, as I ſaid, he gently proclaimed the ſame, which 
was much available to his purpoſe. For even thoſe, 
which favoured the Lord Lovel moſt, began b. be 
in their reſolutions, when they perceived the“ King's 
benignity, and knew, with what lenity and commiſe- 
ration, he was willing to proceed. 


Secondly, They thought it neceſſary and pertinent 
to their peace, to ſhe the ſon of Clarence perſonally 
abroad in the city, and other publick places; whereby 
the rumour might be daſhed out of countenance, and 
the purblind eyes of falſe opinion extinguiſhed, For 


ſuch an impreſſion this feigned relation of his eſcape . 


had made, that, though they beheld him preſent, yet 
durſt ſome of them ſwear, it was but a device of. the 
king's; whereby you may obſerve the danger and in- 
conveniencies of idle reports, which if they be not 
ſtrangled in the cradle, with Hercules's ſerpents, and 
ſmothered betimes, before they come to ſtronger 
growth and life, will viper like, after they have re- 
ceived warmth in one's boſom, fly in his face: nay, 
ſuch is the nature of devices in a tottering common- 
wealth, that prohibitions, to reſtrain them, augment 
them the more, and they who would have ſpoken no- 
thing but truth, left to their own liberty, being pro- 


hibited, divulge more than they meant. 
5 | 


Thirdly, It wäs determined, that Queen Elizabeth, 
wife to Edward the Fourth, ſhould loſe her lands, and 
be depoſed from all manner of ſway-in the government, 


becauſe ſhe had voluntarily ſubmitted herſelf and 


daughters to the hands of King Richard, whereby all 
jormer contracts ard pretences of eſtabliſhment might 


aſon, 


the rage of the tyrant, the fearfulneſs of many acci- 
dents, the ſeducings of a king, and the flattering pro- 
miſes of a whole commonwealth ; wherein ſtronger 


judgments might have failed, than a woman's : but 


it ſhould ſeem, that Ged hath a ſpecial hand in the 
puniſhment of ſins, and diſpoſing of kingdoms. For, 
without controverſy, if ſhe conſented to the murther- 
ing of King Richard's wife, for her own eaſe and 
emolument; if ſhe ſeemed an adverſary to the good 

retended to England, by uniting the families; or if 
Ihe projected her own advancement in the preſent 

lory of the kingdom; forgetting the loſs of her huſ- 

and, the murther of her kindred, the {laughter of her 
children, the odiouſneſs of the inceſt, and the curſe 
of heaven upon crying ſins: God would never ſuffer 


ſuch horrible faults unrevenged, but, as you hear, in- 
flicted her wavering and inconſiderate timorouſneſs 


with this puniſhment: for ſhe was 2 confined 
to the abbey of Bermondſey in Southwark, and there 
deceaſed, after ſhe had lived a while in ſome calami- 
tous diitreſs, and excruciation hoth of ſoul and body; 
ſuch are all human initabilities, worldly chances, and 
the condition of princes themſelves. Otherwiſe, ſhe 


that, being a * widow, had reſiſted the king's im- 


portunity, and by her chaſte and modeſt behaviour 
attracted his good-will, to marry her ; the, that found- 
ed a college in Cambridge, bearing her name, at this 
hour, of Queen's College, for the propagation of learn- 
ing, and education of children and itudents : ſhe, that had 
loved her huſband, and the glory of England, endea- 
vouring all things to the augmentation of the honour 


of them both :. the, that ſeemed. proud in works of 


charity, and to help forward the petitions of honeſt 
complainants, and diſtreſſed ſuitors : ſhe, that kneeled 
on her knees, for Clarence's liberty, and importuned 
the king to remember his brother, by the example of 
Richard the Firit, who remitted his brother John, a 
far greater delinquent ; had never fallen fo low into 
the dangerous pit of a ſon-in-law's diſpleaſure, and 
ſeen herſelf generally magna through the kingdom ; 
or elſe, as I ſaid, the revealed things belong to us, the 
ſecret to God, who, queſtionleſs, blew the coals of 
this diſpleaſure, to purge the contagion and infection 
of her heart, which was only known to himſelf. 


Fourthly, Becauſe they knew that reward and hope 
of gain might do much with corrupted perſons, and 
irreſolu e men, as all rebels were, they proclaimed a 
gratuity of a thouſand pounds ſterling to any one, 
which would preſent the ſtate with the body of this 


coun- 
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connterfeit Lambert; tb which they were the rather dition, and take part with his new couſin, who, as he 


induced, becauſe; not long before, the tyrant Richard made himſelf believe, was eſcaped, indeed, for all the 
the Third had prevailed with the like againiſt the duke py convenierices of the ſtate. This earl of Lincoln, 
of Buckingham, whom his own ſervant Baniſtex be- beſides his blood, experience, and wiſdom in great and 
trayed, in hope of recompence from the ſtate'; which important affairs, had a Privacy of humour, which 
is alſo a cuſtom in Italy, where the heads of the ban- many men excepted againſt, as fantaſtical and preciſe ; 
ditti are valued at ſo many checkinos, or pieces of for he was ſo cantious in his words and ſingular in his 
gold; and ſo the zaffi, or other deſperate ruffiani, ob- phraſes and actions, that he would neither ſware nor 
tain many preys and booties. tell a lie, by reaſon his communication was ſtill ſea- 
nf at, 19” | ſoned with ſavoury parentheſiſes and breakings off, or, 
if you will, apolibyeliſes} as, I will not confidently 
aver it, but it is ſo, and ſo, if men may be credited in 
chance, with all proviſion and furniture A their mortality; the number amounts to ſo many, if 
the ſetting forth of the ſame, and honour of ſuch a men fail not in their computations: I dare not juſtify 
kingdom, that neither ſecurity or preſumption, one it further than one may credit another, with ſuch 
way, of their own 13 and eſtabliſhment, might like. Yea, in hes enterpriſes, he was both curious 
mak them too, confident of themſelves, nor vilipend- and Roman like for ſtrictneſs of diſcipline, yet valiant 
ing and flight regard of the contrary, another way, enough: to conclude, in a word, had not the mantle 
too negligent againſt their enemies. of greatneſs over- covered his geſture and actions, 
e Ales 041904 | the fame garb and faſhion in an inferior might. 
have been thought ridiculous : but to our purpoſe in 
hand. | | g 4 
When he apprehended a kind of fear and jealouſy 
in King Henry, through this falſe rumour, he deter- 
mined with the ſame water that drove the mill to drown: 
it, and, out of this fiction, to raiſe a matter of conſe- 
quence ; whereupon, he preſently repaired to Sir Tho- 
mas Bronghton, and others, who, like the thieves of 
Egypt, lying in the reeds by the river Nile, breaking 
out upon any hope of advantage upon the filly paſſen- 


| Laſt of all, it was concluded to have forces in rea- 
dineſs, and an army prepared, whatſoever ſhould 


When all things were thus befitted to the diſpoſing 
and ordering their affarrs, on a Sunday enfuing, Ed- 
ward, the young earl of Warwick, was brought from 
the tower, through the publick ſtreets of London, to 
the cathedral church of St. Paul's, where he remained 
all proceſſion-time and high maſs, having open con- 
ference with many 'of the nobility, eſpecially fuch, 
who the king ſuſpected might have been induced to 
the commotion, „ the full aſſurance of his eſcape. 
But, if he had aſked them, why he was impriſoned, 


or what tranſgreſſion the king could impute unto him, 
to detain him in durance in that manner, and after put 
him to death, being an infant innocent, without law 
or reaſon, I marvel what they would have anſwered, 
or how the council themſelves would have ſatisfied a 
judicions queſtioner in that kind? Yet, by this occa- 
ſion, the 1maginations of divers were ſettled, and the 
Better ſort believed, that theſe Iriſh news were ſimu— 
latory, and repreſented Ixion's. boaſting that he had 
lain with Juno, when it was but a cloud, as, by the 
monſtrous birth of the Centaurs, did appear. 

But it was not ſo with all: for, as it often happens 
in the ſtopping of a violent inundation of water, that 
it cauſeth it the more to rage and make a terrible 
noiſe, whereas, running in a deep channel, it would 
quietly go away: fo it fell out; in the ſuppreſſing of 
theſe rumours, and men's hatred and malice ; many 
were the more exaſperated, and by this gentle and 
fair courſe to reduce them, thought all but tricks of 
E to deceive them; proving, like certain kinds of 
burs and nettles, which, ſoftly handle, ſting the more 
violently, but, hardly cruſhed together, loſe their force 
and energy. Of this ſort was the earl of Lincoln, fon 
to John de la Poole, duke of Suffolk; and Elizabeth, 
anbther ſiſter to Edward the Fourth; who, much ma- 
ligning the advancement of this earl of Richmond, far 


gers, watched all occaſions to be revenged on the king, 
and yet could render no juſt account of their diſcon- 
tentments, and, after divers conſultations, concluded 
to fail into Flanders, to his aunt the ducheſs, being 
his mother's own ſiſter, and fo, without further delay, 
after the king had diſſolved the parliament at London, 
put the ſame in practice, whither he was welcomed 
with all worthy and kind embraces. Not long after, 
Francis, Lord Lovel, repaired unto him well accom- 
panied, where for the time ſecured, and aſſembling 
themſelves with this poſition; that, omnia efficit conſilium, 
quad & ferrum hoſtile efficere poteft, leſt the world thould 
laugh them to ſcorn, for proſecuting idle ard vain at- 
tempts, they reſolve, that the earl of Lincoln and 
Lord Lovel ſhould repair into Ireland, and add a bet- 
ter countenance to the buſineſs by their preſence, in 
attending and honouring their new king, with all 
graceful ceremonies and marks of majelty : then, with 
the power of the Iriſhmen, to bring him into England, 
by which time the Dutch forces would be ready. to- | 
join with them. Laſt of all, to give King Henry bat- 
tle whereſoever ; in which, if they prevailed; they 
might, at their pleaſure, depoſe this counterfeit Lam- 
bert, and deliver the true earl off Warwick out of 
priſon, in all which: they proceeded: accordingly, and 
with expedition. | 5 


But King Henry, ſuppoſing he had ſettled and ap- 
peaſed the minds and unſtable humours of his nobility, 
by the perſonal preſence of Edward, earl of Warwick, 

began to be leſs moved and diſturbed ; yea, as it —— 
0 ECUre 


his inferior, as he ſuppoſed, took hold of this open 
rebellion, as a meet opportunity to beat out his own. 
ends on ſuch a peſtilent anvil, and, therefore, deter- 


mined to uphold, fortify, and ſupport this Triſh. expe- 
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ous attempts, againſt the eſtate and dig 5 phaſure and contentment. f & otherwiſe, it is a 

ing nochip 15 at any man to be. {q fooliſh and plage of ſec „and would T had my adverſariet as 

mad, ag to believe that Lambert could be the earl fo | ſafe; there, as they would have me in the like either 
| ._ miſlike, or contention.” | 


barbaraus Iriſh; and the appealing of 
til he heard how the earl of Lincoln was fled out of 
the realm, until he heard how the Lord Lovel was 
confederate with him, until-he beard how divers were 
united; unto them, until he heard how the ducheſs of 
"Wyrgoine coadjuted the; enterpriſe, until he heard they 
hail raiſed a il 

battle; this fomewhat moved him, and exaſperated his 
diſpleaſure: for, when he ſaw no other cataplaſm 
could ſerve the turn, but that he muſt cauteriſe the 


that he ws 


ſore, and ſear and cut away the putrgfied fleſh of this 


corrupted and rebellious body, he determined, with 
e hand and martial power, to do the ſame. 
Whereupon, he commanded his muſters to go for- 
ward, appointed the ſeveral captains a rendezvous 
where the whole army might meet, as occaſion, and 
his adverſaries, ſhould excite him ; and, leſt others 
might pretend diſcontentments, wants, debts, devotion, 
pilgrimages, and ſuch like, and ſo go out of the realm 
_ after the reſt, he gave order to all licutenants of ſhires, 
ſheriffs, mayors, bailifts, and officers, to ſearch and 
watch. the ports and havens, for 'the goin out, and 
recourſe of ſtrangers, or paſſengers unlicenſed and un- 
limited. | | 1 
Thus, what he could not with the fox's, he was 
fain to compaſs with the lion's ſkin, and yet knowing, 
that victoria eft tota fita in bona conſultatione, he did nat 
caſt away the other; but, when he ſaw no counſel nor 
policy could either ſoften their obdurateneſs, nor divert 
their officious intents againſt him, he reſolved, with 
an equal ſtrength, to remove the blocks of his peace 
and quietneſs, caſt thus in his way by flagitious con- 
tumacy and ridiculous innovation. But ſome fires are 
not ſo eaſily quenched, as raiſed or maintained; for 
though all his advices and good order conſorted with 
ſucceſs, yet were they not ſufficient to ſtop the mouth, 
or hinder the paſſage of the preſent diſturbance, with 
deputies or commiſſioners ; therefore he ſet forward in 
perſon, ſuppoſing they would arrive from Flanders 
| ſide, on ſome of thoſe coaſts, and ſo came to St. Ed- 
mondſbury, where he was certified, that the Lord 
Thomas, marquis of Dorſet, - was coming to him, to 
excuſe and purge himſelf of thoſe crimes inforced 


againſt him, or, at leaſt, ſuch overſights, in which 


he perfunctorily performed his duty, while he was in 
France. To him was ſent the earl of Oxford, by 
way of anticipation, to, intercept, at this time, his 


journey: for the king was too full of. troubles and 


cogitations about the ſuppreſſing his enemies, and new 
raiſed tumults, and ſo could not attend his buſineſs. 
The earl had only commiſſion to convey him to the 
tower; which, when ſome of the council ſuppoſed a 
hard davm, he anſwered them plainly, What need 
further words? If he be my friend, as I am confident 
thercof, he ill be contented a while to ſuffer a little 
9 b 


* 


red nothing but the per ches of thoſe 
at trauble, un- 


rong party, and reſolved to give him 
ings to the ſame. 


In the mean while, the 
ſcontention, Lady Margaret, ducheſs of Burgundy, had 


From thence the king went to Norwich, where 
he ſolemniſed the feaſt of Chriſtmas, and ſo departed 
ta Walſingham, under pretence of devotion, as the 
ſuperſtition of thoſe times required; for, according to 
that ancient poet, ritus vero extra juſtitiam ſunt, rejici- 


entes cultus deorum. It was, an in{tint of nature to 


confeſs a deity, and maintain the, ſacrifices and offer- 
Now, becauſe the molt part of the 
world knew not the true God, they invented feveral 


idols to repreſent their ſeveral deities, to whom they 


brought their prayers and. oblations, nor durlt they en- 
terpriſe any buſineſs without oſfertories and devotion, 


that their true intents. might be acceptable to the God 


which commanded them; yea, fuch as profeſſed reli- 
gion, and abuſed their knowledge, invented images 
and devices, to pleaſe the natural man, becauſe, with 
the reaſon of the idolater, they would not kneel to the 
air in vain, which was, and is, the error of Chriſtians, 
both of the Greek and Latin church. Now, bccaule 
our lady was in theſe times the mediator of the papiſts, 
and the lady of Walſhingham, the moſt famous ſhrine 
of our country, as that of. Loretto is at this hour for 
Italy: the king went thither for the impetratien of 
proſperity in his affairs, and overthrow and diſſipation 
of his enemies; which finiſhed, he returned to Cam- 
bridge, and fo to London. 
firebrand and fuel of this 


blown the coals to ſuch. a heat, that there were two 
thouſand Germans in a readineſs, under the conduct 
of Martin Swart, a nobleman of Germany, and a 
martial man by proteflion, bold, expert, and daring, 
whom, after great rewards, and ſecret directions from 
a well-contracted oratory, ſhe ſent into Ireland, with 
all his company, where they arrived at Dublin, and 
were joyfully welcomed by the prince, and other lords 
the contederates, eſpecially the earl of Lincoln, who 
well knew that no enterpriſe was to be entertained 
without men and money, and; good beginnings were | 
the drawers on of ſucceſs in the end, Thus they 
made no more ado, but, in the pride and ſtrength of 
their conſpiracy, they proclaimed young Lambert king 
of England, with all the glorious titles, and glorious 
manner appropriate, as the time and country afforded, 
which ended, with other ceremonies and ſome circum- 
ſtances; to ſet as upright their buſineſs. as they could, 
they protracted no time, but, knowing the ſecret of 
expedition, which, as their caſe ſtood, muſt be their 
belt friend, prepared for England, the army conſiſting 
as yet, principally, of high Germans, and a multitude 
of beggarly Iriſh, which, according to the Roman ſay- 
ing, were many men. and few ſoldiers : for their beſt 


defences were tains and mantles, and here and there 


a ſlender dart, fitter for a May-game, and to move 
wonder, than to oppoſe againſt good defences, and well 


ordered 
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ordered troops. Of theſe the Lord Thomas Geraldine 
was captain, and, with theſe and the reſt, they landed 
for a ſpecial purpoſe (or, if you will, to unite them- 
ſelves with Sir Thomas Broughton, one of the chief 
commanders in this unhappy conſpiracy) at the Pile 
of Foudray, within a little of Lancaſter. - » 
Theſe affairs, ſo notorious, and ſo publick, could 
not have ſo ſecret a paſſage and contrivance, but the 
worthy and wiſe king on necds be made acquainted 
with the ſame ; whereupon he diſpatched certain horſe 
and ſcout-maſters, through the welt parts of the realm, 
to attend the arrival of his enemies abroad; yea, per- 
adventure, to overwatch the actions of his Friends at 
home, as much troubled with the unconſtancy of theſe, 
as diſturbed with the rebellion of them. Preſently af- 
ter he raiſed a ſufficient army over which the duke of 
Pedford, and carl of Oxford were principal command- 
ers, whom he ſent forward before him ; then he came 
in perſon to Coventry, where the principal rendezvous 
was appointed, and where he firſt heard of the landing 
of his enemies. Within a while he could fill up a 
ſchedule with the chief traitors names, and the manner 
of their troops and proceedings. Laſt of all, he called 
a council, propoſing only two principal matters unto 
them: Firſt, 
with his enemies out of hand, as Achitophel perſuaded 


| Abſalom to do againſt David, and fo to diſſipate them 


by main force and expedition, according to the poet: 
Tolle maras; ſemper nacuit differre paratis. 


Secondly, Or weary them out by delays, and detract- 
ing of time, as Quintus Fabius, ſirnamed after Maxi- 
mus, did by Hannibal, and ſo ſent him far enough 
from Rome into Brutia and Apuleia, whereupon * 
was eterniſed with 


N « 


Unus homo nobis cunftands reſtituit rem. 


The concluſion was, that, though many times great 
armies, whoſe fury at the firſt ruſhes could not be re- 
bated, were at laſt ſpent with time, expectation, and 
many inconveniences ;; as want of pay, commotions, 
mutinies, incumbrances in a ſtrange Ter fear of 
foreign people, mortality, famine, and ſuch like; yet, 
as the 12 of the kingdom ſtood, all ſpeed, and an 
orderly feſtination, was to be put in practice, leſt, like 
a ball of ſnow in a moiſt, cold, and miſty country, 
which, by often rolling, groweth greater and greater, 
they might augment thei 
madneſs, being ſo near the Scots, open enemies, and 
in the north parts, diſſembling friends: Whereupon 
the king removed to Nottingham, and took a field 
ncar unto a wood, called Bowers, whither came unto 
him the Lord George Talbot, earl of Shrewſbury, the 
Lord Strange, Sir John Cheny, and many other com- 
manders, with ſufficient forces and furniture, to en- 
counter better men than heavy Germans, and unarmed 
Triſh ; and ſo the king's army wonderfully increaſed, 
and had the fulneſs of his ſubjects obedience, to his 


; ey make unaccuſtomed to travel, and, after 


hether it were better to encounter 


eir numbers with their rage and 


by 
great ſatisfaction, and the comfort of all the reſt. For 
a prince can in nothing be fo well pleaſed as in the 
loyalty, love, and cbſervation of the ſubje& ; nor the 
foldier ſo contented, as in the amity and full aſſurance 
of one another, eſpecially being all of a nation and 
language, to underſtand the wants of ſuch as would be 
ſupplicd, and be relieved with the willingneſs of thoſe 
which are ready to perform the ſame. 
In this ſpace, the earl of Lincoln entered Yorkſhire, 
by eaſy journies ; for, not over-wearying his N 
is pre- 
ciſe manner, he both commanded, that no 9 
ſhould be offered to any of the inhabitants, and com- 
mended all thoſe which repaired unto him, uſing ſuch 
humility and affable demeanour, that it won the hearts 
of many as yet unſettled unto him, and ſtrengthened 
the love of ſuch, as had already ſubmitted themſelves. 
Notwithſtanding being much fruſtrated in his expecta- 
tion of many coadjutors, and failing in that ſufficiency, 


_ which he preſumed upon, he began a little to entertain 


an ill companion to all noble deſigns, fear and miſ- 
truſt ; caſting up an untoward os of his pro- 
ecedings in this manner: to retire back again were to. 
meet death and deſtruction by a way which he looked 
not for: to go forward he was yet too weak, the king 
being ſo {trong and inabled, which irreſolution made 
the poet cry out : 


Non fatis ft muris latebras quaſifſe pavari ? 
And again, 


| facilis ſed vertere mentes \% 
Terror erat, dubiamgue fidem fortuna ferebat: 


At laſt remembering, that audaces fortuna juvat, and 
the adventures of war are not always bound to numbers 


and multitude: for King Henry himſelf had, not two 


8 before (with a ſmall power) vanquiſhed King 
ichard and his mighty army: he abſolutely determined 
to try the fortune of a battle, and encounter with his 
adverſaries, who not only expected the like, as being 
in the ſame forwardneſs and reſolution, but determin- 
ed to reuſe them, in deſpite of any protraction, in 
what den or place ſoever they meant to obſcure them- 
ſelves ; whereupon he marched from York to Newark 
upon Trent, preſuming the king to be two or three 
day's journey from him, and ſo he was ſure not to loſe 
= the bargain. But, before he came thither, King 

enry was in his botom, as underſtanding his egreſs, 


regreſs, and progreſſes, which he undertook, and, 


when he came there, was ready to fly in his face; for 
he ſettled himſelf the night before the battle, approach- 
ing within three miles of the carl. 

The valiant and over-hardy carl of Lincoln, nothin 
terrified at the matter, but rather . 


2 duro admiſis gaudia vultu, 


And came forward a- pace; yet not in any over-darin 
N but, unſtartled in his reſolutions, retained his 
| . ac- 


i 
| 
| * 
' 
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accuſtomed gravity, and very near the king's army, at 


a village called Stoke, quartered his*forces, and took 
the field, with reſolution the next day to call fortune to 
the ' deciding of the controverſy. The king likewiſe 
prepared himfelf, and, only acquainting the company 
with matters of neceſſity, in an equal and plain field 


divided the troops, and ranged the battalions. 


To tell you of any ſigns, wonders, prodigics, pro- 
phecies, dreams, devices, fore-warnings, or portentous 
accidents, making ſometimes a cauſe either good or 
bad, would ſpend time to loſe time, and procure ſmall 
thanks in the pains ; for the ſuperſtitious and ignorant 
would be angry at the oppoſition and repugnancy ; and 
the truly religious offended at the vanity and ſuper- 
fluity, as abhorring the pag: | eypnr an divine power 
to men, devils, or angels. To enlarge my diſcourſe 
concerning military proceedings, of intrenchings, for- 
tifications, encounters, diviſions of ſquadrons, and ſet- 
ting forward the forces, would prevent me from a fit- 
ter and more opportune occaſion hereafter. To diſ- 
courſe of the captains, the ſoldiers encouragements, 
the earl of Lincoh 
8 ſpeech, the intimation of the impoſture, and 

iſcovery of the treaſons at large, were to prolong the 
hiſtory without further profit than a poor invention, 
which would, queſtionleſs, extenuate the worthineſs 
of the bulineſs ; therefore I deſiſt from all extraneal 
and ſuperfluous diſcourſes, and apply myſelf to a more 
ſuccinct enarration of the matter. — 

When the field was ſully and orderly agreed upon, 
the preciſe earl, as if he would animate the king with 
a kind of precedency, ſet forth, the vanguard of his 
army, and, with a manly courage, only animated the 
ſoldiers that day to remember his honour, the king's 
fafety, and their own lives and liberties, and fo gave 
a ſign to the battle ; whereat the Iriſh began their ac- 
cuſtomed cry, or, if you will, Iullal lullo, which nei- 
ther affrighted nor troubled the Engliſh on the con- 
trary fide, but miniſtered occaſion rather to laugh at. 
The Germans, perceiving the ſkirmiſhes and violent 
meetings of theſe warlike bodies, contrary to their 
uſual keeping of their ſtands and cloſe fights, ſet upon 
the king's vanguard ; and, as they were approved and 
expert men in many encounters, fo did they, for the 
time, in all things, as well as ſtrength and Phy 


could excute, equalling and anſwering the Engli 


man to man, or battle to battle: and, for the generals, 
had the earl of Lincoln been as nimble and active, as 
he was vigilant, valiant, and wary, he might well have 
paralleled the beſt of his adverſaries. Put to decy- 
pher, and truly to ſpeak of Martin Swart, I ſhall 
much diſable his worthineſs and merit: for he was 
heroic in ſpirit, ſtrong in heart, and of great ability in 
body, expert, experienced, and failing in nothing but 
his fortune: for when the Iriſh being moſt of them, as 
I faid, unarmed, were put by their light manner of 
ſkirmiſhing afar off, and charged with ſtrong horſes 
on the flanks, and as ſtrong bodies of pikes in the 
front; to which you may add the cunning: of the 


king's artillery, and violence of the arrows, which fell. 


9 


n's orations, the king's forcible and. 


down like hail upon theſe poor and naked fouls ; they 
knew no way of reſiſting or retiring, but were ſubject 
to a terrible encounter and flaughter. And, although 
they held out a while, as long as an equal met man- 
hood protracted the victory, yet were they ſo preſſed 
and oppreſſed, that they quickly yielded, and ſhrunk 
under the ſtrokes of a mightier arm. Again: The 
king's forward, being full of company, and well tur- 
niſhed, continually ſupplied with wings and archers, 
and wonderfully encouraged with the high deſerving 
of the commanders, at lait broke the body of the Ger- 
mans, and ſcattered their company with a lamentable 
diſcomfiture : yet I mult necds ſay, ng were firſt 
more terrified to ſee the Iriſh killed fo confuſedly, than 
exanimated with their own diſaſters. What ſhould I 
report? It is with ſtaggering troops and diſperſed 
companies, as with a man falling down a pair of ſtairs, 


who never leaves tumbling till he come to the bottom: 


ſo theſe yielded to the fortune of a defeat without re- 
covery, and only met honour in the way to a glorious 
death; therefore I will ſtand the leſs on deſcriptions :; 
for never was a victory ſo ſoon gotten, nor a buſineſs 
more quickly ended; many being flain, many taken 
priſoners, many hurt, and few or none eſcaped : the 
chiefeſt reaſon is, becauſe the Lord Lovel, the earl of 
Lincoln, and other commanders, deſperate of mercy, 
or reconciliation, and wondering at the valiant Ger- 
man's manhood and exploits, joined with him in a 
new adventure, and cried aloud, © We will die with 
© thee, noble heart, for thou art worthy to live with 
kings and die with princes; yea, to be buried in the 
© fields of everlaſting renown :' and ſo they were as 
good as their words ; for, after men and manhood had 
acted their parts on this bloody ſtage of fury and ſlaugh- 


ter, they were all found dead in the field; that is to 


ſay, the Lord Martin Swart, or, if you will, Sward 
the earl of Lincoln, the Lord Geraldine, the Lord 
Lovel, Sir Thomas Broughton, with the moſt part of 
the commanders, and five thouſand ſoldiers. 

The report was, that the Lord Lovel took his horſe, 
and would have fled over Trent; but, not able to re- 
cover the highneſs of the banks, he was drowned in 
the river: ſome alſo maintain, that the king, out of 
the generoſity ,of his ſpirit, commanded that none 
ſhould kill or hurt the earl of Lincoln, that, being 
brought unto him he might diſcover the ſecrets of this. 
miſchief, and the viperous brood of falſe-hearted ſub- 
jeQs : but the ſoJdiers would not permit it, leſt the ſaving 


of his life might, by detection, endanger divers others, as 


good as himſelf, and ſo killed him by way of anticipation, 
After this victory, the king would necds ſolemniſe 


a thankſgiving to God in the open field, as well to 
avoid ingratitude, as to give good example: and when. 
it was urged, he might better defer it till he came to 
ſome religious place, or houſe of devotion ; he more 


rehgiouſly aſſured» them, that God was every. where, 


and neither the place, nor the manner, graced the ſa- 


crifice, but the intentiveneſs of the heart, and true 
meaning of the ſoul; which he had learned of the poet, 
and. ſo alledged theſe verſes out of Lucan :. 

; Efique 
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* Dei ſedes, ubi terra, & pontus, & aer, 
Et cælum, & virtus: ſuperos quid quærimus ultra, 
Jupiter eft, quodcunque vides, quodcunque moveris? 


This the biſhops preſent durſt neither deny, nor 
would willingly approve, for fear of any diminution 
in their ſettled ceremonies and glorious cathedrals : 
but at this time the king's ardency prevailed, and he 
kneeled .down on the bare ground in the open fields, 
and rendered thanks and praiſes to God: afterwards, 
he gave order for the funerals of the dead, ſhedding 


tears himſelf, in commiſeration of ſo many worthy 


men ſlain for fuch an unjuftifiable buſineſs ; the peo- 
ple yet unmoved, and the ſoldiers not ſo Pow as 
daunted, though they ſaw the bleeding carcaſes and 
wounded bodies, according to the ſaying : 


Exemplogle carens, & nulli cognitus ævo 
- Ludtus erat, mortem populos deflere potentis. 


Then he proceeded to the caſting up a new account of 


mercy and forgiveneſs, proclaiming pardon to all, that 


would penitently admit of the ſame, and, to his eternal 
fame, not only gave Lambert and the prieſt their lives, 
but 9 that no man ſhould abuſe them, with 
contumely and reproach, as perceiving the one, for 
his years, incapable of the apprehenſion of treaſon, or 
flagitious circumſtances concerning the ſame ; the other 
(for his orders and profeſſion) to be a privileged per- 
fon ; yet, moſt heroickly and wiſely, he told him, that 
he, which rolleth a ſtone up a hill, may, peradventure, 
have it fall upon his own head; and he, that looketh 
too high in a dangerous intrenched ground, may fall 
into the ditch. Nowrithitandin, for his penance, he 
was committed to perpetual impriſonment ; but Lam- 
bert admitted into the palace, and, from place to place, 
came at laſt to be one of his majeſty's faulconers. Laſt 
of all, he looked joyfully on his own company, and, 
in remuneration of their loyalty and noble ſervices, 
ſpread the mantle of honour over divers, and imparted 
ſeveral rewards to the reſt, according to. their places of 
eminency. ; | 

This battle was fought on a Saturday, the ſixteenth 
of June, 1489, and in the end of the ſEcond year of 
Henry the Seventh. And thus was all \this high en- 
terprize of Lady Margaret, repreſented to a ball blown 
out of a box of foap and water, which, when it comes 
to a ſwelling fulneſs, at laſt burſts in pieces of itſelf ; 
of which when ſhe was advertiſed, and had cauſe ſuffi- 


cient of exclamation and repining againſt her misfor- 


tune, and diſaſtrous prevention of her malice ; yet was 
ſhe ſo far from relaxation or pacifying her hate, that 
it rather exaſperated the ſame, and made her more for- 
ward to contrive more hellith projects, as we ſhall ſee 
by and by; ſo that I may well exclaim : 


— — O rabi ofa mulier ! 

Qudm fit manifeſta phrenefis !——— 

Yea, ſhe ſet up ſuch a loom out of her "4 at inven- 
tion, that a man would think it impoſſible for a woman 


0 = 


to contrive, or proſecute, but that the old poet hath ſo 
long ago told us: V | 


5 
Praterea nos ſumus mulieres, 
Ad bona quidem inepiiſſimæ, 
Malorum vers omnium effettrices r | 
| __.*_ Eurip, Medea. 


Yet, for the time, ſhe deplored the miſcarrying of the 
matter, but was not aſhamed to confeſs, that*ſhe cared 
not, by what means King Henry might be debaſcd. 
After this great miſchief, like a piece of ordnance 
overcharged, was thus broken in the fulneſs, and that 
with little trouble, tumult, and expences, compared to 
many other wars: the king, as you heard, returned 
thanks to the decider of all controverſies ; and pre- 
ſently ſent word to London, of his proſperity and ad- 
venture, ſeeming ſorry for nothing, but the death of 
the earl of Lincoln, aſſuring the duke of Bedford and 
earl of Shrewſbury, that he delighted in his humours, 
and had a determination to have ſaved his life; adding 
yet this by the way, that he was amazed at nothin 
more, than the audaciouſneſs of the man, that dur! 
{fo meanly accompanied) ſet upon ſuch a great and 
1 an army. Therefore it muſt needs be, that 
e preſumed on further ſupplies, or ſome breakin 
out among themſelves. But ſeeing it hath pleaſed God, 
that we have not only eſcaped this threatening ſtorm 
of commotion and diſturbance, but alſo, choaked with 
the duſt of their own diſſenſion, the interior diviſions 


and conſpiracies of the kingdom: let us, my lords, I 


pray you, be ſomewhat conſiderate, touching tumul- 
tuous and diſcontented perſons, that they may be or- 
derly ſatisficd in their honeſt demands, and dilereetly 
prevented from the unlawful conventicles, or aſſociated 
aſſemblies of unquietneſs, and murmuring againſt our 
government, a colour of hunting, fairs, markets, 
horſe-raccs, weddings, and ſuch like. Let us alſo have 
a care of our ports, harbours, and havens, to, preyent 
wanderers and travellers, who, from the excuſes of 
devotion to viſit Rome, and curiofity to explore foreign 
countries, do many times deceive our truſt with ind 
rect and prepoſterous buſineſs. £ | : 
In this triumphant proſperity he returned to Lon- 
don, and was as well welcomed by the people, as con- 
tented in himſelf, and ſo ran Dao | in the race of 
all mundane felicity and majeſtical happineſs. But 
neither his own wiſdom, the vigilance of the officers, 
the fidelity of his nobles, the policy of his counſellors, 
the loyalty of his ſubje&s, nor the whole regard of the 
commonwealth, Na turn the frame of heaven about, 
nor prevent his deſtiny, concerning following miſchiefs: 


Nam fato prudentia minor : 


That is to ſay, could put a ſcarlet cloth over the ſting 
of that ſerpent envy, to pull it out of the heart, no not 
out of the mouth, no not out of the hands of the du- 
cheſs of Burgundy : but ſhe muſt be tampering with 
the edge Gs: of devilliſh ſpite, and beating on the 

K 2 | | anvil 
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anvil of malicious calumniation, or, if you will, con- 
{piracy, hoping, at one time or other, to hammer ont 
uch a work of diſturbance, that neither the king ſhould 
be able to quench the flames, nor the ſubject darin 
to diſable the enterprize. Whereupon, to prevent all 
claims, % and means of diſtruſt, ſome four 
years after, ſhe ſet up another idol of defiance, per- 
png Richard Plantagenet, ſecond ſon to King Ed- 
the Fourth and duke of York, ſuppoſed to be 
murthered with his brother Prince Edward in the 
tower, who, as it were, reſuſcitated from death to life, 
or rather reſerved by miracle, muſt be at laſt a ſcourge 
to the uſurping houſe of Lancaſter, which, as it began 
with the blood of that innocent Richard the Second, 
muſt now be 8 with the deſtruction of the con- 
18 himſelf. Nor was this barely alledged to her 


friends and followers, but adorned with certain illuſ- 


trations of example and precept. Firſt, concerning 
the wonder and d-liverance of the prince, ſhe alledged 
the example of Joaſh, kept from the rage of Athaliah, 
and after advanced to the throne of Judah. Then, for 
the buſineſs of the war and revenge, ſhe proclaimed 


herſelf another Thomyris, who overcame the Perſians, 


and, in recompence of her ſon's death, cut off the 
head of Cyrus, and flew two hundred thouſand of his 
people: nor ſeemed this miſchief ſimply to be ated 
on the ſtage of fiction, like an hiſtorical tragedy, or ri- 
diculous innovation: but a work of peſtilent contriv- 
ing and ſettled reſolution, from the policy of many 
circumſtances, and prevention of former inconvenien- 
cies. For ſhe not only ſtood on a guard of circum- 
ſpection, reforming all. ſuch errors as had paſſed in 
Lambert's diſaſter, but took a time according to the 
Poet: Eo 


Gp , . 


Ingenisſe mulieres ad inveniendum fraudes, 


When the king was walking in the fields of renown 
and victory, before the city of Bulloigne in France, 
and had newly returned to Calais, not with an intent 
to leave the war, but with commiſeration of his peo- 
ple, and to preſerye them from a certain deſtruction 
in aſſaulting the town, without further aſſurance of 
fpoils, renown, or enlarging his territories. 

Here he underſtood firſt of this project, ſo that he 
was compelled to make peace with Weep for fear of 
this ſtrange eruption at home, which he well perceived, 
upon further enlargement of her proceedings, would 
reſemble a ſmith's | rug which ſprinkled with a little 
water, mult necds recover a greater heat ; but either 
feattered abroad, or extinguiſhed, could not further 
prejudice, which was not to be done by two armies at 
once, both in France and England, wi-hout hurrying, 
as it were, the kingdom to extremities ; he was the 
ſooner, as I ſaid, induced to contrive his.buſinefs from 
2 treatiſe of paciſication with the French king, not 
once mentioning any domeſtick ſuſpicion or inſurrec- 
tion : nay, he kept this rumour cloſe from his own 
ſubjects, and, when he certified the mayor of London 


of all his affairs, he only mentioned, that his army in 
. 6 ay i I 


France was diſſolved upon an honourable compoſition, 
and receiving eight hundred thouſand ducates to defray 
the expences of his journey: and ſo with a kind of 
applauſe and ſatisfaction of all ſorts, he returned into 

ngland to attend the proceedings of ſuch enemies, as 
this deviliſh woman the Juchef: would animate and 
ſupport againſt him. All which happened in the be- 
ginning of the ſeventh year of his reign, preſently after 
i N of Henry his ſecond ſon created duke of 

ork. | f | | | 

For all this wonderful haſte, which the ducheſs of 
Burgundy made to King Henry's deſtruction, you muſt 
conſider that he never gave occaſion unto her of diſ- 
pleaſure, or affront : but the malice (viper like, who, 
being full of poiſon, muſt needs ſpurt it abroad, or 
burlt in pieces with the venom) ſprang from herſelf, 
becauſe he was of the houſe of Lancaſter, and adverſe 
lineage to her family, according to that authentick 
ſaying, 


Mulier enim alias quidem metus plena, 

Ignava autem ad pugnam, ferrumque aſpicere > 
Quando vero in matrimonio injuria affetta fuerit, 
Non eft aliorum mens truculentior, 


which cauſed her to deviſe and invent how to caſt a 
ſcorpion in his boſom, or infect the whole realm with 
a diſcord moſt violent and peſtiferous: and, becauſe 
ſhe would intermingle reaſon with her enforcement, 
ſhe made the death of the earl of Lincoln, a man every 
way anſwering Henry of Richmond, (as ſhe termed the 


king) the motive to her revenge, and deſire to infeſt 


the whole kingdom: not caring what became of him, 
ſo ſhe might ſatiate her rancorous hate, and ſet up 


ſome of her own faction to give her joys the fulneſs 


of hope in apes | 
Thus like a dog ſhe returns to her vomit, or as a 
ſpider, who, perceiving her call broken and torn in 


pieces, ſtill ſpinneth a new web, ſhe inventeth far 


fetched devices and (as we ſay) rather than fit out will 
will play a ſmall game; nay, be contented with poor 
acates, though ſhe know the devil provides the fauce : 
but it ſhould ſeem her venomous ſtomach is prepared 
for corrupter and fuller banquets, and ſhe means to 
ſpread a cloth of inſatiate gluttony, to feed on the ſe- 


veral diſhes of envy, hatred, malice, ſpight, vexation, 


deceit, wickedueſs, and deviliſh invention; whereupon. 
ſhe caſts her eyes towards a young man, not fully ſ1x- 
teen, of viſage beautiful, of countenance majeſtical, 
of wit ſubtil and crafty : in education pregnant, in 


languages ſkilful: of behaviour extraordinary, and of 


manners audacious, called Peter Warbeck, a Flem- 
ing, and yet in ſcorn nicknamed both by his country- 
men, and Engliſh, Perkin, according to the Dutea 
phraſe, who character cowardly and timorous young-- 
lings in that manner. His lineage and bringing up 
he ſhall ſhew you hereafter, in his publick confeſſion. 
His actions and proceedings, till then, or if you will 


fatal ruin, I will undertake, and (as far as my 215 


may extend, or the dangerous buſineſs in hand require 
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delineate unto you : deſiring all cſtates whatſoever to 
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own handywork, and that, out of ſo little a cloud, ſhe 


behold” the attributes of God in this hiſtory, as his ſhould raiſe ſuch'a tempeſt of trouble and diſtraction :- 
ower, wiſdom; providence, juſtice, mercy, and what but our Ovid indoctrined 3 


elſe belongeth to the humbling of mortal men, or pull- 
ing on their knees the proud-ſt preſumption and fecu- 
rity ; but eſpecially nn the inventions of 
men, and policies of Satan, as laughing all to ſcorn, 
that ſubmit not to his greatneſs and unmatchable 


power, according to our. Lucan, lib. ii. 


Famque ire patuere detim, manifcflaque belli 
 Signa dedit mundus : legeſque & fardera rerum 
Preſcia monſtrifera vertit' natura tumultu, 
Indixitque nefas :. ip 


W 


and ſhe knew ſhe was a woman fit to be ſuch a work-- 


Flumina magnd vides parvis de fontibus orta, 


miſtreſs. 


Whereupon, taking an opportunity of the king's 


wers In Nabe, ſhe ſent for her youngling out of 


Portngal, and privily conveyed him into Ireland, with 
ſure and forcible inſtructions how to inveigle and in- 


Cite this ruſtical people to admit of him, who, beſides 
their natural inclination to rebellion and diſorder, 


would now be glad of this new occaſion and buſineſs, 


Firſt, a mighty prince was not only terrified with to revenge the ſlaughter of their countrymen : and 


an idol and puppet, as it were, made of ſtraw and although it might ſeem to reaſonable men, and'under-- 


painted cloth: but threatened to be ſhouldered aſide, 
out of his firmneſs and throne of majeſty : ſecondly, 
when the wheel was turned about, God derided. the 
Devil, and brought this mountain of pride down with 


ſtanding apprehenſions, that the unhappy proceedings 
of Lambert, and his counterfeit aſſociate, the prieſt I 
mean, might have been a ſufficient warning unto them 
for ever being taken again in the net of ſuch ns, 

0 


a vengeance, ſeeing the noble king's innocency, pa- or intangled with the ſnare of colluſion ; yet did he 


tience, and humility : thirdly, he taught all abominable 
and diabolical practices a new leſſon, condemning both 
the actors and contrivers, as frenetical, and fooliſh: 


demean himſelf, that he made theſe doubts the very 
ground of his re ot yh for, once again, inſinus- 


ating with the houſes of the Geraldines and Butlers, 


- 


fourthly, he inſtructed the beſt of men, to conſider he plaid the orator with them, and, as we ſay, captare 


they were but men ſubje& to the inconveniences of benevolentiam, thus perſuaded them to give credit and 


life, mutability of the world, counterchangeablneſs of affiance to his falſe and wonderful demonſtrations, 
as though he had been the very fon of King Edward 


indeed. 


times, and inconſtancy of people : laſt of all, to make 
us know that all actions grounded on irreligious foun- 
dations, and wicked conventions, muſt 'needs fail in 
theend ; for, rather than puniſhments ſhall not follow 
ſins, God will ſcourge one wicked man with another, 
as you ſaw how all the monarchies of the earth were 
diflolved, and the kingdoms of the Gentiles brought to 
ruin and deſolation. But now to our ſtory. 

After the ducheſs of Burgundy had faſtened on this 
anchor-hold for her revenges, the cauſed the young 
man to travel into many countries to learn as many 
languages, whereby he was ſo perfect in the Engliſh, 
that ſhe rejoiced to think in what a well manured 
ground ſhe had ſowed the feeds of her hopes; b 
which occaſion, the baſeneſs of his ſtock and birth 
was ſo obſcured, that few or none di ſcovered the ſame, 
or durſt dete the ſecrecy : thus ſhe kept him a cer- 
tain ſpace privily with herſelf, and uſed ſuch diligence 
and inſtru&ion- concerning the houfe of York, the af- 
fairs of England, and the lineage, deſcent, and order 
of her family, that, by. that time he came to repeat 
his leſſon, ſhe verily. believed he was the ſame ſhe had 
tuppoſedly contrived,. and he quite forgot that ever his 
firit original. came out of the dunghill : for, without 


any difficulty, or ſign of ſubordination (ſuch a forcible. 


impreſſion hath the hope of honour and preferment, 
according to that common ſaying, Honores mutant 
mores } he Kept fuch a princely countenance, and coun- 
terfeited a majeſtical royalty, that all others firmly ap- 
proved he was extracted out, of the blood of Planta- 
genet, and obſerved him accordingly : ſhe again grew 


proud of nothing ſo much as the wonderment of her 


h 


c 
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« MY worthy lords, and gracious friends, ſaid he, 
for the generality of my buſineſs, I hope you are 
not unacquainted with many inſtances of diſtreſſed 
princes, flying to one another for refuge and ſuc-- 
cour, when an overdaring hand of a more mighty 
enemy hath ſuppreſſed them, of cunning inſinuation 
ſpread abroad a mantle of more forcible reaſons to 
admit of his title in prevailing, rathet than to look 
after the weakened eſtate of his wronged and abuſed! 
competitor ; for ſo Jeroboam and Hadad the Edo- 
mite were entertained in the court of Pharaoh, 
merely from charitable commiſeration againſt Solo- 
mon, who had yet formerly, married a daughter of 
Pharaoh; anc, amongſt ourſelves, the ſons of that 
valiant Edmund Ironſide fled from Canutus into 
Hungary, and were there protected; yea, advanced 
in marriage, for the further and better recovering. 
their inheritances : but what need I go further, than 
the uſurper now reigning, who, in ſpight of my fa- 
ther, and uncle of Glouceſter, was entertained by the. 


duke of Bretagne, and the French king, and, as it 


were, ſecured from all treaſons and corruption, or, 
if you will, policy of ſearchers, to bring him to 
deitruQtion ; wherein, queſtionleſs, thoſe princes, as 


they obtained a perpetual renown for fo noble and 
' glortous a charity, fo did they repute nothing ſo 
meritorious, as the extenſion of favour, and a help- 


ing hand to the perfecting ſuch a work from princely 
compaſſion: therefore, I. will fay the leſs, in this 


— 
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< 'point,” unto you, becauſe you have ever been faith- 
© tul to my progenitors, and willing to be counted a 


© nation for the defence of; virtue, and repulling of 
injuries. As for the ill ſucceſs of Lambert in per- 
ſonating my couſin, the earl of Warwick, and ſet- 
ting a foot that title, dar i 4 1 be terrified 
in future proſecutions: alas! I confeſs it was for 
my fake, and a mere device to ſound the ford of the 
troubleſome ſtreams of thoſe times and proceedings; 
wherein, if my uncle of Lincoln had any way 
thrived, you muſt be aſſured, though they would not 
hazard my perſon ſo young, yet it was only to make 
way to my fortunes: for ſmall recompence ſhould 
have ſtopped his mouth, and, ut major lux extinguit 
minorem, my preſence quickly have turned the ſtream, 
and, with the ſun, * 1! the ſtrength of his me- 
teor. This trick my grandfather put upon the ſtate, 
when he was governor amongſt you, by Jack Cade 
of Kent, who proclainzed himſelt Mortimer, to ſee 
how the people affected the title, or could remem- 
ber the genealogy in the truth of his precedency, as 
marrying the daughter of Lionel duke of Clarence, 
third ſon of our great Edward the Third of Eng- 
land, and heroes of his time ; ſo that I hope this 
ſhall be no bar or interception, either to my inte- 
reſt, or your good-will, conſidering I am now come 
in perſon to offer up myſelf a ſacrifice, if need be, 
for you all, and promiſe you, by the ſecrets of my 
birthright, to make you a glorious and free nation 
under me, if T prevail by your means.' | 
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Theſe words were uttered ſo audaciouſly, and yet 
with ſimulatory majeſty, that they conceived ever 
thing in his behalf, 4 not once diſputed on the . 
or cunning conveyance of the buſineſs, but exalted 
and applauded him with all reverence and due honour, 
combining themſelves with affectionate obedience to 
his aid and aſliſtance ; wherein, that they might be 
the better induced juſt at the ſame inſtant, as if. ho- 
nour made haſte to welcome him, according to our 
poet: 


Nunc feflinatos nimiuni ſibi ſenſit honores. 


And fortune determined to ſmile on them all. Charles, 
the French king, in ſome diſpleaſure with King Hen- 
ry of England, ſent for Perkin out of Ireland, with 
re ſolution to make him the royal head of an army 
againſt England; which, although it much animated 
the Iriſh to believe the former ſeduction, yet, it was 
but a device of the French king's to divert the war, 
which the king of England pretended, out of France, 
and ſo to force him back again to look home to his 
own affairs. Howſocver, chis our counterfeit was not 
a little revived with ſuch a meſſage, ard ſuppoſed him- 
elf exalted to heaven, in being thus called to the fa- 
miliarity and acquaintance of Kings and princes; ſo 
that, coming into France accordingly, he was royally 
accep'.d, and after a princely manner entertained, 


having a guad aſſigned him, whereof the lord of 
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Congreſhall was governor. Hither alſo repaired unto 
him, eſpecially while he lay in Paris, Sir George Ne- 
vil the baſtard, Sir John Tailer, Rowland Robinſon 
and a hundred Engliſh rebels: but, alas! all theſe 
were but ſmoaking illuſions; for, on a ſudden, 


Ingemuit rector, ſenſitgue deorum 
Ee dolos, & fata ſue contraria menti. 


And, when a peace was to be determined and con- 
cluded between England and France, the French king 
quickly diſmiſſed the young man and all his aſſociates, 
under colour of excuſe, that he durſt no longer pro- 
tet him againſt his new confederate, and brother of 
England; but ſome others attending upon him yielded 
a more forcible reaſon for his departure, that he him- 
ſelf ſuſpected how King Charles would deliver him 
into the hands of the king of England, and therefore 
he beguiled the lord Congreſhall, and fled from Paris 
by night. But, howſoever this may be diſputed, and 
whether he departed without the king's conſent, or 
no, he was, queſtionleſs, deceived in his expectation, 
and, in a manner, deſperate. of ſucceſs; ſo that, loth 
to remain amongſt ſuch diſtruſtful enemies, he quietly 
returned to his moſt aſſured friend, the lady Margaret 
of Flanders, the maſter-builder of this work. 
The ducheſs, before he came, thought every hour 
from his departure a whole year, till his return : for 
to hear how he proceeded, was a quiet to her thoughts; 
and to know how fortune would deal with him, a joy 
to her heart; but to ſee him, a very raviſhment : 
yet, when ſhe underſtood how he was abjected and re- 
3 in the French court, it could not chooſe but 
be a great agony and amazement unto her. Notwith- 


ſtanding, to prevent all ſuſpicion, ſhe ſeemed at his 


arrival no leſs revived, than a mother is glad for the re- 
turn of her long abſent ſon, or a perſon condemned, 
for a pardon and reſtoration of his ife and dignity : at 
bjs firſt approach ſhe received him with large em- 
ces, and hanging over his neck, ſeeming to ſhed 
tears of joy and comfort for his eſcape from fnany 
dangers and adventures: O diſſembling and deceivable 
hypocriſy ! that ever a woman ſhould be the author of 
ſuch deviliſh devices and helliſh projeas, and yet 
over-daub her miſchievous imaginations with the ſu- 
gared ſhows of love, and regard of pity towards a 
prince in diſtreſs ; but this made Hippolytus long ago 
cry out, | | 


O Fupiter ! quodnam adulterinum hominibus malum 
Multeres, ad ſolis lucem habitare feciſti, &c. 
| Eurip. Hippolytus Coronatus., 


And this ſhe had learned of her own phyſicians, who, 
in adminiſtering of bitter pills, had ſhewed her to 
roll them over in ſome candied powder ; and this 
we have taught ourſelves out of God's own mouih, 
who, in ſeveral places of Scripture, hath publiſhed 
wherein a bad woman doth exceed all the creatures of 
the world. E 
* After 


* 
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Aſter this extaſy was paſt, ſhe proceeded with a cun- 
ning deſire to have him relate his firſt miraculous pre- 
ſervation, his after-travels and exploration of countries, 
next his entertainment in Ireland and France ; and, 
finally, his reſolution to go forward in his noble and 
neceſſary intendment for his inheritance, and Ry 
of the crown of England; wherein he procceded fo 
effectually, and orderly, without ſtammering or ſtut- 
tering, that the whole company verily believed it; and 
ſuch as were not preſent, the rather, induced by the 
report of others, ſarrowing for nothing but that they 
heard him not viva voce, and endeavouring what they 
could to preſent their perſonal obedience unto him : 
whereupon, when ſhe perceived how every thing con- 


| ſorted to her own wiſhes, ſhe aſſigned him a guard of 


fifty perſons in murray and blue, and honoured him 
with a cloth of eſtate, and denomination of the whzze 
roſe and prince of England. To 

From thence forward the nobility of Flanders, and 
divers of England, with all obſequious diligence at- 


tended him, and, from a reverend- eſtimation of his 


anceſtors, performed all the good offices which be- 
longed to the exornation of his erg, and exten- 
ſion of their own loves and duties; ſo that, in a word, 
this Sinon's horſe entered the broken walls of Troy, 
and feigned invention, ſhadowed with the pretence of 
verity and truth, prevailed with theif credulity, that 
they adhibited the more faith and undoubted truſt 
unto it, ſuppoſing verily he had been preſerved by the 
will and providence of God, and ſo committed to the 
truſt and cuſtody of ſome faithful friend, either by 
King Edward, or his mother when ſhe was in ſanc- 
tuary ; relying alſo on this impoſlibility, that any 
tyrant would ſo rebel againſt God, as infringe the or- 
ders of holy church, and take him per force from 
thence, as yet the ſtory manifeſteth was to be done 
even by the cardinal himſelf. 

By this time the fame of this juggled miracle was 
not only blown over Flanders and' the territories adja- 
cent, but ſo rumoured in England, by reafon the pre- 
fent government ſuppreſſed all publick reports, libels, 
and writings, that in the very whiſpering, y 


1 
Nam fraudibus eventum dederat fortuna, 


kt was more forcible than if it had been publiſhed by 
licence and authority. Thus have I ſeen a fire ſmo- 
thered, and incloſed in ſome ſecret place, never to be 
quiet, till it were vented out ; and, when it came to 


eruption, made the more forcible and outrageous 


noiſe, For it was here receivedas an infallible truth, 
and not only believed of the better ſort, but entertained 
of the common people ; who, being more liberal of 
audacious behaviour, and leſs fearful to offend God, 
began to confirm it with oaths as a matter of truth, 
which others barely affirmed as a report of uncertainty. 

Thus began trouble upon trouble; and, as the ſpring 
putteth forth the buds and bloſſoms, like the meilen- 
ger of ſummer and pleaſant times to enſue, ſo did this 


fantaſtical. fable, thus divulged, prognoſticate follow- 


, 
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ing calamity and conſequent deſolation: for, after it 
was known with what honour he had been entertained 
in Flanders, and reverenced in other Fare of Europe, 
there began ſedition on every ſide in England, and no 
man was ſure of his friend, the times grew to ſuch di- 
ſtraction. Some, that were fled to ſanctuaries, for 
great and heinous offences perpetrated, diſcharged 
themſelves, and went beyond the fas unto him : ſome, 
that had confined themſelves to privileged places, for 
debts and accounts, began to ſhew theinſelves under 
his ſupport and combination, then being ſafeſt, when 
the ſtate is unſafeſt : ſome, even of the better ſort, 
through raſhneſs and temerity, becauſe they would be 
counted factious and ſtirring, drew apace unto him: 
ſome, out of the nature of inconſtancy, or rather im- 
preſſion of melancholy, never to be removed from thz 
opinion they have once entertained, believed verily, 
that this Perkin was the undoubted ſon of Edward the 
Fourth: ſome, through ſimplicity and eaſineſs of ap- 
prehenſion, without examining the probability and 
likelihood of the matter, yielded to any thing which 
was told them: ſome temporiſers, to curry favour in 
the change of princes, perſuaded and ſollicited others 
to their opinions, that ſo, bringing many coadjutors, 
they might not only be reputed of ſtrength and reputa- 
tion in their countries, but the better wel and 
entertained with the prevailer : ſome, through indig- 
nation and envy, murmuring at their flender advance- 
ment, or grudging they were not more condignly re- 
warded for their former pains and adventures in his 
majeſty's buſineſs, reſorted to this new prince, in 
hope of better acceptation: and ſome, over-wearied 
with eaſe and placability of idleneſs, grieving to ſee 
the world ſtand at a ſtay, with deſire of change ran 
headlong into this fury, madneſs, and ſeditious con 


piracy : 


O tempora! O mores ! O flagitioſa voluntas 


But, for all this rumour of this twice-born Duke Ri-- 
chard of York, and that England was divided and drawn- 
into parts-taking and ſeveral factions, ſo that the 
minds of. men were vexed either with the hope of gain 
or preferment, or fear of loſs and confùſion; yet were 
the Ling and his council not much diſturbed or affright- 
ed, more than their marvel and modeſt anger at fo 
many perſons, ſeeming in their right wits, to be ſe- 
duced either in the contriving ſuch a manifeſt and no- 
torious lye, or aſſenting anJ preparing themſelves to 
countenance the ſame, without fear of God or men, 
not once forecaſting the dangerous penalty of treaſons, 
contempts, conſpiracies, and practices againſt their, 
natural prince, and fo ſufficient a governor. . For. it 
was not only a pernicious fable and fiction, ſtrange 
and marvellous, but prodigious and unnatural, to re- 
ſuſcitate a man from the dead, and with impudent 
aſſeveration to ſet it forth, and palliate it with the 
veſture and- garment of a profeſſed verity.. But, in 
ſuch caſes, be kings never ſo wiſe, nor matters ſo tri-- 
vial and unlikely, there is no ſitting ſtill, nor giving 

way, 
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way to the buſineſs ; eſpecially, there is no rebating 


an enemy with proclamations, writings, and prohibi- 
tions, who cometh forward with the clamours of war, 
and well-ſettled preparation of offence. Therefore 
his majeſty thought it the beſt courſe to look about 
him, and, both by force and policy, to prevent the 


miſchief impending and threatened ; for he perceived 


how already the fire of rebellion had taken hold of ſome 
of the principal houſes of England, who, he knew, 


bad underhand already ſent meſſengers unto Lady 
Margaret, to underſtand when Richard duke of York 


would come conveniently into England, that they 


might be ready to help and ſuccour him, even at his 


firſt arrival. . 

This buſineſs increaſed to a fulneſs and ripeneſs, 
about the eighth year of his majeſty's reign ; inſomuch 
that the cane des (by common aſſent and agreement) 
pores over Sir Robert Clifford, knight, and William 

arley into Flanders, to be the better aſſured of all 
rticulars; who were not only gladly accepted, and 
lovingly welcomed of the ducheſs, with full intima- 
tion of the truth, and wonderful delivery of the ſtrange- 


_ nels of the ſtory, 


Nec gravide lachrymas continuere gene, 


but brought to the ſight and ſweet entertainment of 
Perkin, who played the counterfeit ſo exactly, that 
His words reſembled forcible incantations, according 
to that of the poet : 


Una per @theress exit vox illa recaſſus, 
Verbague ad invitum prafert cogentia numen. 

Lucan, lib. vi. 

For all men praiſed his virtues and qualities, with a 
reſolved belief of his princelineſs; and Sir Robert 
Clifford ſwore directly, that he was extracted of the 
blood royal, and the very ſon of King Edward the 
Fourth : whereupon he wrote letters of confidence and 
credit to his aſſociates in England, That, as the queen 
of Sheba told Solomon, ſhe did not believe the half of 
that which was reported, till ſhe had ſeen it with her 
eyes; ſo he could not be perſuaded to fo much as ru- 
mour had preſented, till he had overviewed him in 
erſon : but, when theſe letters were received in Eng- 
and, the conſpirators cauſed them to be openly pub- 
liflred and divulged in many places, with full cre- 
dence, That it was true, and not feigned, which was 
ſpoken by the duke of York, and therefore they need 
not be afraid to be drawn to ſuch a commotion and 
parts taking ; all yet was carried ſo orderly and co- 
vertly, that the king {more than uncertain ſuſpicion) 


could not as yet detect any perſon of name or quality, 


which troubled him ſo much the more. 

But, when he perceived indeed, that this miſty va- 
Pour was not quite vaniſhed, nor the impreflion put 
out of the mad brain of the common people, and un- 
derſtood how Sir Robert Clifford was privily fled 
into Flanders, he reſolved on a conſpiracy againſt 


him; and thought it expedient, both for the ſafeguard 


of himſelf and his realm, whoſe, reciprocal good or 
hurt were dependent one upon another, to provide 
ſome remedy for the repreſſing of this abuſing fraud 
and deceit, and ſuppreſſing the inſolency, if it ſhould 
extend to force and rebellion, Wherefore he diſ- 
erſed ſeveral companies, both of horſe and foof, to 
defend the ſea-coaſts, that no man might paſs or _—_— | 
unapprehended, who had not licence or ſafe- conduct 
for his journey, buſineſs, and affairs: then he ſent 
down the lieutenants and juſtices into their ſeveral 
countries, to detain the people in obedience, and muſ- 
ter the forces of the ſame, as occaſion ſhould ſerve ; 
which order obſerved, he underhand authoriſed wiſe 
and diſcreet ſpies into all the cities of the low-coun- 
tries, to diſcover of what province, progeny, paren- 
tage, and eſtate this miſnamed Richard was deſcended 
and propagated, promiſing princely rewards to ſuch 
perſons as could relate the truth, and, as a man may 
ſay, enucleate the ſecret. Beſides, he wrote loving 
letters to certain truſty friends concerning the ſame ; 
who, to do their prince and country ſervice, diſperſcd 
themſelves into ſeveral towns and cities, both of France 
and Burgundy, where they were certified and aſſured, 
by the teſtimony of many honeſt perſons {amongſt 
whom, ſome of ſpecial wit and behaviour repaired 
to the town of Tournay) that this feigned duke was 
of mean parentage, and wn named Peter Warbeck ; 
which was principally confirmed by one Nathaniel 
Oſbeck of his own kindred, who, as it ſhould ſeem, 
in hope of reward, took upon him more than the reſt, 
and exprobrated him, for ſo counterfeiting, with this 
taunt out of the poet : 3 


Sed mal? diſſimulas, quis enim celaverit ignem 


Lumine qui ſemper proditur ipſe ſus ? 
| Paris Helene. 


And, alas! however he is now tranſhaped into a 
Yrincely garb and faſhion,” we of Peter named him 
Perkin or his effeminateneſs and childiſhneſs. 
Wich this news and man, the inquiſitors returned 
into England, and made a true report unto his ma- 
jeſty of all they knew and heard, both concerning the 
aſſumed preſumption and impudence of the counter- 
feit, as alſo the proceedings and purpoſes of all the 
conſpirators ; which was ſeconded by the faithful let- 
ters of eſpecial perſons, who had larger commiſſion 
to make their continuance the longer out of England : 
when the king was thus ſatisfied, and, as he ſuppoſed, 
to all ſceming reaſonable underſtanding, had openly 
and apparently manifeſted it, he reſolved to have it 
further publiſhed and dectared, by open proclamations, 
and found of trumpet, both in the realms of England 
and Ireland, and in the courts of foreign princes ; for 
which purpoſe he ſent over divers ambaſſadors to many 
countries, eſpecially to Philip archduke of Burgoigne, 
and his counſellors, as a place which neareſt concern- 
ed him. This ambaſſy was the charge and commiſſion 
of Sir Edward Poinings, a molt valiant gentleman, 


and William Warham, doctor of the laws, a man of 
| | great 
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great modeſty, learning, and gravity: The. general 

ints of their commiſſion had large fields to walk in, 
kut the principal matters to be inforced had theſe li- 
mitations: 4 _ | 


FIRST, to declare, that the young man, reſident 
amongſt them, with, the Lady, Margaret, was de- 
ſcended of a + baſe and obſcure parentage, having 
falſely and untruly ufurped,the name of Richard duke 
of Lork, who long before was murthered in the 
Tower, with his brother. the prince, by the com- 
mandment of King Richard, their uncle, as many 
men living can teſti y- | . 
Secondly, That, from the, probability of the mat- 
ter, and inforcement of reaſon, there was no likeli- 
hood that King Richard, diſpoſſeſſing the prince both 
of his life and kingdom, would leave the other bro- 
ther {till to aFright him, and trouble him in his go- 
vernment. 1 | 

Thirdly, That Queen Elizabeth, their mother, was, 
therefore attainted in parliament, for ſurrendering her 

daughters into the tyrant's ee and committing 
* them into his hands, who, ſhe knew, had already 
murthered their brethren. er Hite AGE 

Fourthly, To deſire the archduke, and the prin- 
cipal lords of his council, not to give any credit to 
ſuch illuſions, nor ſuffer themſelves to be any more 
blinded or ſeduced with impoſtures, or ſhadowing 
appearances of truth. | F : 
alt of all, To remember how King Henry had 
ſome few years ſince) ſuccoured and relieved Max- 
imilian, their principal lord, almoſt opprefled and 
overcome with the foreign hoſtility of the French king, 
and inteſtine rebellion of his own ſubjects ; and there- 
fore it muſt be unprincely, and a point of great in- 
gratitude, either directly or indirectly, to abet or 
maintain any traitor or traiterous practices againſt 
him, or the peace and tranquillity of his kingdom, 


With theſe inſtructions the ambaſſadors ſailed into 
Flanders, and were gently received and honourably 
welcomed by the archduke and his council, as ap- 
peared by the en of their audience, and quick 
diſpatch of their buſineſs; wherein Dr. William 
Warham, in a well-penned oration, declared the 
king's mind, as before you heard, and, by the way, 
touched the malice of Lady Margaret, ſaying with 
the poet, | 


Tantæne animis caleſtibus ire S 


And under a kind of reprehenſion, rebuked her trea- 
che rous diſpoſition againſt a prince of fo great worth 

and deſerving, that never wronged her, nor enter- 
tained a prejudicial motive, to afflict either her or 
her's, with any malignant injury; wherein the only 
might be compared to a weak breath, which, ſpit- 
ting againſt a forcible wind, had it returned back 
again into her face; adding withal, ſomewhat vehe- 
mently, that, in her old age, contrary to the nature 
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of all births, ſhe had brought forth two ſuch deteſtable 
monſters, that is to ſay, Lambert before diſputed 
upon, and now this Peter, that the like was never 
heard of. And whereas, in the conception of chil- 
dren, women were commonly delivered in eight or 
nine months as nature did require, ſhe coutd not be 
releaſed in, eight or nine years; nay, the youngeſt 
was fifteen years old, before her pains were pailed, 
and they juſtified to be ſhewn openly ; and this was 
not ſufhcient neither, but they muſt be at leaſt ex- 
tracted of princes, and able to give kings battle in the 
open field; whereupon he might well conclude with. 
that ancient poet, 


Sed res excellens «ft, contra reptiles beſtias 
Remedia mortalibus deorum preburſſe aliquem, 

ug viperas & ignem ſuperant: | 
Sed nullus contra mulicrem remedia invenit adhuc 
Malam; hujuſmadi ſumus haminibus malum. 


Eurip. Andromache. 


This oration, ſo effectually delivered, and in the 
publick ailembly, audacioully maintained, did not ſo 
much, trouble and vex the ducheſs, as affright and diſ- 
hearten poor Perkin, who, in a manner, exanimated, 
leſt his fraud and peſtilential enterprizes ſhould not 
only be diſcovered, but diſcouraged, began to be 
ſomewhat appalled, and, by a fearful countenance, 
ſeemed to dilcountenance both his honour and the 
action, had not the ducheſs taken the cauſe in hand 
with-a more undaunted courage, and, like a true 
virago, raiſed her ſpirits to a higher pitch of revenge, 
thus reſuſcitating her darling, and anſwering the 
doctor: RYE a TL 


M Y lords ambaſſadors of England, for the dignity 
of princelineſs commandeth no leſs, and awful regard 
of majeſty combineth me to ſuch obſervation : beſides, 
I am no way offended with your perſons, but your 
meſſage, wherein I know the orator hath much tran- 
ſcended his bounds, but ſpeaking for his fee, and do- 
ing another man's errand, he 1s the more pardonable, 
and therefore, as near as I can remember, I will an- 
ſwer ſuccinctly to every point delivered., ___. 

Firſt, Whereas you impeach the miraculous and 
wonderful preſervation of this prince, in which yet 
my credit and knowledge of the truth ſhall be of ut 
ficiency to anſwer all other objections and inter- 
cedings, I cannot blame you, nor him that ſet you on 
work; for he well knows that ſons are to be pre- 
ferred before daughters, and, aſhamed of the trca- 
chery of his anceſtors, he would put off the blame hy 
a trick of policy, in laying as great faults on the 
ſhoulders of his adverſary ; I mean my brother Richard, 
whoſe tyranny and obdurate heart, hath only wrought 
this relenting in me, that ſay and do what England 
can, I will be now the protectrix of this every WAY 
diſtreſſed prince; and ſo, to conclude this point, al- 
ſure your king, 7 wo r 


Permanet in vote mens mea firm ſus. x 


L | | Secondly, 
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yon cannot, for 
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Secondly, Whereas you infer the improbability and 
unlikelihood of ſaving the prince, being in a tyrant's 
cuftody, and determining to murder the king himſelf, 
I anſwer in a word, I am of your mind, if ever he 
had come into his hands: but it is well known, that 
the cardinal himſelf was deceived, and the child con- 
veyed away, in ſpight of the malevolent practices of ſo 
cruel an Bamichde. Yet ſay it had not been ſo, I hope 


eldeſt brother's daughters are preferred before a younger 


brother's claim; and he had five princeſſes, beſides my 
nephew Warwick to wreſtle withal, before he could 
6 out of the liſts, with his own triumphs. There- 
ore it was not the fear of him that did accelerate his 


murther, as you ſuppoſe ; but his reſolution to be king, 


in ſpight of heaven and hell. Wh 
Thirdly, Concerning the diſpoſſeſſing of the Queen, 
their mother, by your parliament, I am aſhamed of 
your aſſeveration, that ever man, and ſuch a man, 
whom * you ſay) the heavens protected, ſhould be 
attainted of inhumanity, to think a woman might not 
be affrighted with a tyrant, when he himſelf ran into 
every corner from his reaches. But ſay there had 
been a fault perpetrated (through the timidity of her 
fex, and tenderneſs of her widowhood) would any 
man marry the daughter, and hate or diſtreſs the poor 
mother? In whoſe behalf I may well ſay with Ariadne 


to Theſeus, 


Si non ego cauſa ſalutis : 
Non tamen eft, cur tu fis mihi cauſa necis & 


And therefore, if there were no more than to revenge 
her quarrel, I will be an enemy to Lancaſter, while 
live, and am no further moved with your unſea- 
nable oratory, than afraid of his menaces. 
Fourthly, ereas you would inſinuate with our 
nobles, and truſty friends, to deſiſt from my allegi- 


ance, and aſſiſting my nephew in his lawful claim: 


you think belike we are as perfidious as yourſelves, 
that ſeem glad of treaſon and turmoils upon the ver 
ſound of innovation; yea, the leaſt advantage or diſ- 
advantage will cauſe you to leave your prince in the 
miſt of his enemies. 

Fifthly, Concerning your exprobration of Maxi- 


milian for ingratitude, and not coadjuting your king 


in his petty revenges upon France: firit, his at 
deſigns are not to be compared to your trivial buſi- 
neſs, and, having matters of high conſequence elſe- 
where, he could not leave them to attend your weaker 
importunities: ſecondly, he well knew it was but a 
folly to aſſiſt you in any buſineſs of France; for as 
faſt as you got it one way, you would loſe it another, 
ſo that you cannot now ſhew any town or fort, ei- 
ther of King Edward's conqueſts, or Henry the Fifth's 
enterpriſes, co Calais, which lying ſo near you, 

ame, but defend. 
my conſcience, he took pity on you, knowing you 
bad a war at home to attend, and ſo were not able 
to proſecute both encounters at once : go back, there- 


nd thirdly, In 


fore, and tell your politick Prince, that, whereas 
words are but women's weapons to his imagination, 
we determine-to arm ourfelyes, and this prince, by 
God's aſſiſtance, and my power, ſhall bid him defiance 
in his own kingdom with ſpear and ſhield, and make 
an equal combate the decider of both their titles. 

Laſt of all, Concerning your invective againſt wo- 
men: alas! I ſmile at your ' ſcholarſhip, and am 
aſhamed at your poor diſcretion in adapting ſome po- 
etical invention out of tury or ſpight, to your 2 
purpoſes, when both the ſame man, and all others, 
of the fame condition, are as forward to conimend as 
diſpraiſe us: for, to anſwer your worn-out and 
thread-bare tragedian, bark what our divine Petrarch 
affirmeth: | ; 5 


Hujus mens terrenarum neſcia curarum ? cœlgſtibus de- 


fiderits ardet : in cujus > wy ſi quid unquam veri eft 


divini ſpecimen decoris effulget : cujus mores. conſummate 
boneftatrs exemplar ſunt : cujus nec var, nec oculorum vigor 
martale aliquid: nec inceſſus haminem i 

De Contemptu Mundi, Dial. iii. 


Wich which words ſhe aroſe, and carried away 
Perkin with ſuch ſtate and majeſty, that Sir Edward 
Poinings, though he were every way invincible for 
his courage, and a known man for wonderful and 
ſeveral exploits, yet ſeemed amazed at her heroical 
ſpeech, and delicate manner of obſtinacy. _. | 

| Notwithſtanding, the ambaſſadors and council of 
ſtate often met, and, after long debating the matter, 
ſomewhat to pacify the king of England for many 
reciprocal gratuities and benefits received, they con- 
cluded, that the archduke ſhould neither aid nor affiit 
Perkin, nor his accomplices, in any cauſe or quarrct 
whatſoever, againſt the majeſty of England: only, 
if the ducheſs continued in her obdurateneſs, and 
would not deſiſt from her feminine rages, and terri- 
ble proſecutions, they were not to oppoſe againſt her, 
nor was it in their power to let or withſtand it: for 


ſhe was an abſolute governor in her own territories, 


and the fignories and lands, aſſigned for her dowry, 
were of ſufficiency to ſupport her enterpriſes without 
their contradiction or reſtraint. 155 

When this anſwer was given, they returned again 
into England with a true relation of all occurrences 
as they chanced, and circumſtances impending: where- 
upon, King Henry, both politick and charitable. (for, 


of all other things he deſired, if it were poſſible, to 


avoid effuſion of blood, and hazardous danger of bat- 
tle, ſuppoling that was the laſt remedy of curing diſ- 
eaſed commonwealths, as ſurgeons do to feſtered ſores) 
contrived another work, which, although it was brand- 
ed by ſome with the character of traitorous intelli- 
gences; yet it ſerved his turn for the preſent, and fo 
divers were appointed to diſcover the ſecrets of the 
contrary, by feigned difſimulation. Of theſe were 
two ſorts, one to feign themſelves Yorkilts, and ſo 
learn ont what they could prejudicial to King Henry ; 
another, to tamper with Sir Robert Clifford and 1 11- 

| | iam 
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liam Burley, for their return to the obedience' of the 
king; and, er a, the plot itſelf, he reputed it 
juſtifiable, as authoriſed by all authors, ages, and 
comimonwealths, who ſet down in their politick diſ- 
courſes, that | i; 


— Fraus e conceſſa repellere fraudem, 
Armagque in armatos ſumere jura ſinunt. | 
| Ovid. de Arte Armandi, lib. iti. 


Theſe cunning informers ſo demeaned themſelves, 
and employed their time with ſuch ſedulity and care, 
that they perſuzded, though with much ado, Sir Ro- 
bert Clifford to deſiſt from this fooliſh and dangerous 
colluſion, which had neither ſure ground nor. foun- 
dation to ſtay itfelf upon; but Mr. Burley could not 
be diverted at this inſtant, till within two years af- 
ter, almoſt tired out with expectation after Perkin 
Warbeck's fortunes and ſucceſs, he returned of him- 
ſelf to the king, and had pardon both for life and 
liberty. The others likewi proceeded fo effectually, 
that they had ſure notice of eſpecial perſons confe- 
derated, and adjured to this blind and fooliſh project, 
of which they preſently informed the king, who, by 
that means, could not only perſonally name his home 
enemies, but, to prevent the worſt, did as perſonally 
attach the moſt principal; that is to ſay, Sir John 
Ratcliffe, the Lord Fitzwalter, Sir Simon Mountford, 
Sir Thomas Thwaits, William Dawbney, Robert 
Clifford, Thomas Creſſenor, and Thomas Aſtwood : 
with theſe, were divers religious perſons impriſoned, 
as William Rochford, doctor of divinity, and Tho- 
mas Poines, both Dominican friars; Dr. William 
Sutton, William Worſley, dean of Paul's; Robert 
Laiborn, and Richard Leſley, with divers others un- 
apprehended, of whom ſome took ſanQuary, and 
others fled into Flanders to Perkin : but, of thoſe 
whoſe liberties were conſtrained, Sir Simon Mount- 
ford, Sir Robert Ratcliffe, and William Dawbney 
were beheaded as powerful, factious, and chief au- 
thors of the conſpiracy ; the reſt were pardoned, eſpe- 


cially the prieſts, who were, in thoſe times, for their 


order's ſake, ſequeſtered from publick executions, what 
offences 'ſoever they perpetrated, which made them fo 
forward in all facinorous actions; and others ſo ſu- 
erſtitious, as to believe any thing they either pro- 
ected or attempted ; from which hypocritical and 
decerivable manner of life, all poets and philoſophers 
themſelves have had both general and particular in- 
vectives againſt prieſts, augurs, ſoothſayers, figure- 
caſters, and religious perſons, both for their profane 
tives and feducing vanities ; ſo that Euripides, amongſt 
many other places, concludes in his Iphigenia, 


. Patidicim anne genus anibitigſum malum eſt, 


ſmarted through the pride, covetouſneſs, and mali- 


dious wickedneſs of prieſts and friars; and laſtly, 


Jeſuits, as I ſaid before. Put to our ſtory, 


Although the Lord Fitzwalter was pardoned his. 
life for the preſent ; yet, coming aſter to Calais, he 


4 Sir 
And all the kingdoms and times of the world have 
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was beheaded for attempting to eſcape, by eotrupting 
his keepers, and ſo: to go to Perkin: whereby this 


ſtrange and intricate work ſq buſied his maje!ty, that 
he would often compare it to the conquering of 


Hydra, a beaſt ſo priviteged by nature, that, as one 


head was {truck off, ſeven othets grew in the place. 
For his turmoils, both at home and abroad, increaſed ; 
and he ſcemed as much tormented with the ſuſpicion 
of boſom friends, as affrightings of foreign enemies, 
which ſo exaſperated him, that, as he ſuppoſed, to 
prevent the worſt, conſidering Maximilian, king ot 
the Romans, had triflcd with him in his wars againſt 


- France, and that lady Margaret, with the Flemings, 


had ſupported Perkin Warbeck againſt him, he, in a 
kind of revenge, banithed all Low-countrymen, and 
their commodities, out of the realm, with reſtraining 
the merchants from having acceſs into any of their ci- 
ties : but, alas! this was to no purpoſe, and, in truth, 
rather a cuſtom of anger, than ſecret of policy ; as if 
a man, becauſe his finger torments him, thould cut off 
his hand to eaſe himſelf; for they did the like by us, 
whereby, the mart being kept at Calais, and no vent 
elſewhere for our merchaudiſe, many poor houſe-- 


keepers complained for want of work, many rich men 
murmured, and were compelled to leſſen their families, 


and abate their retinue; many merchants felt the loſs, 
and the tradeſman cried outright, becauſe the Eſter- 
lings brought all manner of manual work, ready made, 
into the land, and took from them both their labour 
and cuſtomers, whereby a riot was made upon them 


at the Stilyard, and the mayor of London, with the 
principal officers, had much ado to appeaſe the tumult ;_ 


and this was the ninth year's diſturbance. 

The king, thus turmoiled every way, repaired, for 
divers reaſons, to the Tower of London, whither ſhortly 
after came Sir Robert Clifford unto him, partly truſting 
to the king's promiſe, party r his OWN com- 
pany, and Perkin's weakneſs : but the c 

is reſidence in the Tower, was, to ſecure himſelf, and 
lay hold of all others ſuſpected, or accuſed in this conſpi- 
racy, who, thither reſorting to the council, might with 
eaſe, and without any tumult, be committed to prifon, 
as it preſently fell out: for after the king had admitted 
Sir * pr diag and inſinuated with him in excellent poſi- 
tions of divinity and morality, by way of deceptation, 
urging the love-and favour of his prince in his true 
obedience and reconciliation, he not only related the 
manner of Perkin's proceedings, but on his knees, 


With tears in bis eyes, diſcovered the matter to be 


weak and impollible, if it had not factious ſupporta. 
tion from ſome of powerſul houſes of England, and 
very near his majeſty's perſon, whereof, though many 
were puniſhed, and the reſt diſſipated and divided, yet 
William Stanley remained unſuſpected, and his 
heart trembled to accuſe him: but, wh n the king 
heard Sir William Stanley named, he ſtarted back 
amazed, and, in a manner, confounded, ſo that Sir 
Robert was afraid he had done him more harm in the 

relation, than good in the detection. 
At laſt A burſt out, What, my boſom friend? My 

2 a 


iefeſt policy of 


counſellor? 
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counſellor? My chamberlain ? Then I ſee there is no 
truſt in men, nor, as the Pfalmiſt ſays, confidence in 
rinces : for, as we ſhall not want inſtruments to go 
orward with what enterprize we pleaſe, as David. had 
his Joab ; ſo ſhall we not lack enemies, let them be 


never ſo careful and defirous to favour the leaſt de- 


ſerver ; but T will cry out, Heu cadit in e 
tantum ſcelus ! and with the kingly prophet exclaim, 
It was not mine enemies abroad, but my compa- 


, nions, and ſuch as eat at my table betrayed me: 


What, Sir William Stanley ! He had the government 
of my chamber, the charge and comptrolment of all 
that are next my perſon, the love and N of our 
court, and the very keys of our treaſury: he made 
me a conqueror in the field, and, by his hand, I 
ſcourged tyranny out of his throne, therefore it is 
ſible, and I cannot believe it: but, when a ſe— 
cond reply brought him to the ſight of fairer particu- 
lars, and that he ſaw the ſmoke, though it was but a 
ſmother, come from ſome fire, he quickly recollected 
his fpirits, and, with theſe verſes of Euripides, ſet him- 
ſelf down at the table of prevention and repoſedneſs : 


Ex amicis autem alios quidem nm certos video amicos 
= vero ſunt rectè, impotentes ſunt ut juvent : 
alis res eft hominibus ipſa infelicitas, | 
Qud nullus unquam (quicunque vel mediocriter amicus 
muhi) | 
Aſſequatur. amicorum examen certiſſimum, 
| Eurip. Herefurens. 


The ſame night, upon better conſideration, the lord 
chamberlain was reſtrained from his liberty within the 
Square Tower, and confined to his own chamber for 
a ſeafon ; but, when the crime was openly proved, 


and the council had, as it were, with a charming hand 


of Hecate, turned his inſide outward, and found all his 
excuſes to conſiſt in diſtinctions, and his reaſons of 
defence manifeſt aſtipulations of the matter, he grew 
out of all patience, and knew not what to ſay or do: 
for one way, like a noble prince- commiſerating his 
ſubjects, he feared leſt his brother, Lord Robert 
Stanley, the life of his firſt royalty, as a man may ſay, 
mould take it grievouſly. Another way, he miſ— 
doubted, leſt, in remitting the fault, ſome others might 
abuſe his lenity and mercy, and be the bolder to run 
forward in the dangerous courſes of further treaſons : 
at laft, by the advice of his council, and general vogue 
of the court, ſeverity, conſidering the peril of thoſe 
days, took place, and mercy was put back; ſo that, 
after a ſolemn arraignment, he had judgment to die, 
and accordingly was brought, on the ſixteenth of Fe- 
bruary, to Tower-hill, and had his head ſtruck off. 
The principal point of his indictment conſiſted in 
this, that_Sir William Stanley ſwore and affirmed, 


that he would never fight nor bear armour _ the 


young man Peter Warbeck, if he knew of a truth 
that he was the undoubted ſon of Edward the Fourth, 
whereupon aroſe a conjectural proof, that he bare no 
good-will to King Henry. Again, the principal mo- 
tive of his diſtaſting and murmuring at the king, was 
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for being denied the earldom of Cheſter, when his 
brother, Lord Thomas, was inveſted with the ſword 
of Derby : - yet the king, beſides many rewards and 
other great offices, made him his chief chambertain : 
What ſhould I ſay? It ſhould ſeem ambition had 
blinded his eyes, and perverted his judgment. For 
he ſtill thought on the benefits which the king re- 
ceived: from the love and ſervice, of his family, never 
remembering the compenſation and gratuities returned 
back again to himſelt ; ſuppoſing that his veſſel of oil 
ſhould {till be filled to the brim, or elſe he harped on 
a Machivilian poſition : thankfulneſs is a burthen, 
but revenge is ſweet and reckoned as gain. But it 
ſhould ſeem, that, in poſſeſſing King Richard's trea- 
ſure at the conqueſt of Boſworth Field, which Kin 
Henry frankly beſtowed upon him, and the comman 
over the people in the N he grew proud and 
elated, and fo vilipended the king; or, from a con- 
tinual melancholy, reverberating miſlike and hate upon 
his ſtaggering conceits, he more and more overbur- 
thened his heart with rage and ſpight, Which, as you 
have heard unpurged, vented. out thoſe words of diſ- 
loyalty to the loſs of his life; or in a word, according 
to that of our old tragedian : | 


Animorum Fupiter vindex 9ſt 201 uperborum EI 
| Faule. Heraclidz. 


= 


The ſearcher of hearts was weary of his humours and 
ingratitude, and ſo took the king's cauſe in hand, and 
upon good inforcement thruſt him into the houſe of 
deſtruction. Otherwiſe he could not chooſe but re- 
member how, not twenty years before, the law had 
interpreted the profuſe and laviſh ſpeeches of a grocer, 
named Walker, dwelling at the ſign of the Crown, 
in Cheapfide, who bad His ſon learn a-pace and hs 
would make him heir of the Crown, meaning his 
houſe he dwelt in, for which he was adjudged to die : 
nor forget the ſtory of Burdet the eſquire, within 
whoſe park King Edward ary wg, a white tame hart 
was killed by chance, which he had brought up by 
band; which when Burdet heard of, he wiſhed the 
horns in his belly that had moved the king to come 
firſt thither; for which he was drawn, hanged, and 
quartered. Thus you ſee there is no jeſting with 
princes, nor diſtaſting them in troubleſome times, nor 
preſuming in ſuch caſes on their clemency : for our 
Ovid tells us: | | 


Non ideo debet pelago fe credere, f qua 
Audet in exigus ludere cymba lacu. 


After this, many rumours and libels, yea defama- 
tory ſpeeches, both concernigg the landing of themew - 
duke of York, proclaimed already, in 5 nd, Ri- 
chard the Fourth: and the king's preſent fear and pro- 
ceedings were ſpread abroad, which compelled as 
ſtrange ' prohibitions, ' yea puniſhments and, revenges, 
according to the example of that judgment that hanged 


Collingbroke for a rhime againſt che uſurpeerr _ 
| The 
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traitorous ear lay open, and abuſed heart went {oe 
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De rat, the tat, and Lovel the dog, 
Rules all England under a hg: 


So that he was farther forced to have many politick 
ſearches through the whole realm for ſuch offenders, 
and as many ſtrong guards and watches for the defence 
of the whole kingdom ; by which, when he 8 
the care, vigilancy, and good- will of the ſubject, he 
entertained a greater fulneſs of contentment, and ſbew- 
ed a better alaority of ſpirit than bis former griefs 
would admit: then he advanced Giles Lord Dawn- 
ley, a man of wiſdom, experience, and fidelity, to be 


the chamberlain of his houſe, and have the guard of 


his perſon. Afterwards he took order with the city 
and merchants bf the ſame, and had their faithful 
oath and proteſtation to look to it, and all the places 
of their traffick abroad, concerning ſuch things as 
might be offenſive and rg to the kingdom. 
The next thing, he took care for, was the manning 
the Cinque- ports, and fortiſying divers havens, with 
a ſtrict commanding the licutenants and juſtices of 
cach ſhire to repair into their countries, by Which 
ood order obſerved he grew ſomewhat ſecure and 
bolder, to ſhew himſelf in publick aſſemblies un- 
daunted, or any way diſcomfited. a i 

But this wWas yet far from the fulneſs of his eſta- 
bliſhment, as long as Ireland remained corrupted, and 
ſwelled again in ay 1 with the overblown re- 
ports and rumours of Perkin's royalty, to which each 


away with the novelty. Whereupon he reſolved on 
the neceſſity of purging and cleanſing the ſame, and 
determined to perform it by new officers and honeſt 
ſurveyors : fo he ſent thither, with powerful autho- 
rity, Henry Dean, late abbot of Langton, to be his 
chancellor, and Sir Edward Poinings, with a ſuſfi- 
cient preparation to be lord general of his army. 
Theſe had a large commiſſion, under his deputy the 
carl of- Kildare, to ſuppreſs all innovations, and ſpare 
no offenders: for it was ſuch a time, that mercy and 
favour would rather embolden men to abuſes, than 
juſtice offend with extremity. Beſides, the majeſty of 
kings was not to be controuled, either in their favour 
or revenges; but they would {imply command, and 
have the ſubje& honeſtly to obey, with which inſtruc- 
tions and the doctrine of probity out of our ancient 
author, 


Probi enim viri officium eft, & Fuftitte inſervire, 
Et maleficos punire ubique ſemper : 


They arrived in Ireland, and diſpoſed of themſelves 


accordingly. a 
Now, decauſe the country was already infected with 
a ſuperſtitious credulity of the preſervation of one of 
the ſons of Edward the Fourth, and that the barba- 
tous Triſh, once believing a thing, would never be di- 
werted by reaſon or perſuaſion, they proceeded the 
more cautiouſly and circumſpectly in their buſineſs : 
faſt, aſſembling the nobility and better ſort before the 


new chancellor, who, with all attractive demeanour 
and elocution, perſuaded them not only to perſiſt in 
obedience to the king, and loyalty to the government, 
but to aid and aſſiſt his majeſty's forces under Sir Ed- 
ward Poinings, with their power, ſtrength, and abi- 
lity ; en againſt ſuch rebels, as rather through 
factious malice and wilful revolts, than blindneſs of 
error or folly, had adhered unto Perkin, or any of his 
aſſociates, in which they knew there was . and 
ſufficiency of inforcement: for, amongſt themſelves, 
the petty lords would endure no competition of ſove- 
reignty, and their law-tenets eſtabliſhed him, that for 
his heroick actions deſerved to be honoured, and by 
his worthy endeavours obtained the juriſdiction and 
inheritance : ſo that their own prieſts could tell them, 
Ex parvis magna comparantur ; and if it were fo in. 
petty governments, What was it in mighty monarchies,. 
and with regardable kings? Amongſt whom, | 
- Nulla fides regni ſoclis, omnifque poteſtas: 


Impatiens conſortis erat : 


Therefore, to avoid the imputation of treaſon, and' 
the fearfulneſs of revenge, from a prince's incenſed 
indignation, he adviſed them to a tenacity and ſtrong. 
continuance in their loyalty. | 
To this their anſwer was, as ſoldiers in a camp af- 
ter a mutiny, ſad looks and ſmall repentance : fair 
words, but little performance. For they all promiſed 
aſſurance of faith, but no man determined the due per- 
formance: only the better ſort, or, if you will, ſuch 
as dwelled within the Engliſh pale, or had been en- 
nobled, or inabled by the prince to live in richer form 
and eminence than others; anſwered directly, they 
would acknowledge no king but Henry, nor — 


lord, but ſuch as ſhould be extracted from the union 


of the marriage between the two roſes; and to this 
hy were the rather emboldened, becauſe the earl of 
Kildare, being deputy, ſeemed to maintain their ſub- 


miſſion, and juſtify their intents ; ſo that Sir Edward 


Poinings had little to fay at that time, more than he 


hoped in the confidence of their promiſes, and relied: 
dare ſwear, if he 
had been examined on his conſcience, and brought to 
the bar of difcovery for his thoughts, he would have. 


on their worthy integrity: yet 


cried out with the poet: 


At paucos, quibus hac rabies audtoribus arſit, 


Non Czfar, fed Pana tenet : c. 


Whereupon he prepared all his fortes againſt the 
wild Iriſh, to whom, as he was informed; divers of 


the reſt had fled for ſuccour. I could here enlarge 


this difcourſe with a topographical deſcription of the. 


country, and conditions of the people, becauſe I have 


perſonally overlooked their actions, and been a paſ- 
ſenger, even from one ſide of the country to the other: 
but the times are full of the experience of many men, 


and divers explorations have diſcovered the unſwept 


corners of this ſavage and ſuperſtitious people, whom 
never 
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never man ſhall ſee civil, or once affecting the hand- 
ſomeneſs and wealth of the er parts of Europe, 
till either it grow more populous, or the king be as 
willing, as he is able to extirpate, as it were, by the 
roots, the bards, rhimers, harpers and prieſts, that 
hang upon them, and ſtick cloſe unto them, as ſome 
deformed wen in a ſtraight growing treee, or, if you 
will, venomous canker, which will, in time, either 


eat out root and rind, or, for the time, disfigure and 


diſproportion the proudeſt comelineſs of the beſt ce- 
dars in the foreit. But to our ſtory : 
Sir Edward Poinings, according to his commiſſion, 


marched into the North : but, alas, he neither found- 


France to travel in, nor Frenchmen to fight withal : 
here were no glorious towns to load the ſoldiers home 
with ſpoils, nor pleaſant vineyards to . refreſh them 
with wine : here were no plentiful markets to ſupply 
the ſalary of the army, if they wanted or ſtood in 
need : here were no cities of refuge, nor places of 
garriſon to retire unto, in the times of danger and 
extremity of weather : here were no muſters ordered, 
nor lieutenants of ſhires to raiſe new armies : here 
was no ſupplement either of men or proviſions, eſpe- 


« cially of Iriſh againſt Iriſh; nor any one promiſe 


kept according to his expectation: here were, in 


plain terms, bogs and woods to lie in, fogs and miſts 
to trouble you, grafs and fern to welcome your horſes, 


and corrupt and putrefy your bodies: here was killing 
of kine, and eating freſh beef, to breed diſeaſes: 
here was oats without bread, and fire without wood : 
here were ſmoaking cabins, and naſty holes: here 
were bogs on the tops of mountains, and few paſ- 
ſages, but over marſhes, or through ſtrange places: 
here was retiring into faſtneſſes and glins, and no 
fighting but when they pleaſed themſelves: here was 
ground enough to bury your pope in, being dead, 
but no place to pleaſe them, while they were alive: 
here you, might fend what you brought with you but 
be aſſured there was no hope of relief; here was room 
for all your loſſes, but ſcarce a caſtle to reſerve your 
ſpoils and treaſure. To conctude : here was all glor 

and virtue buried in obſcurity and oblivion, and 74 
ſo much as a glimmering of hope, that, how valiantly 
ſoever a man demeaned himſelf, it ſhould be regiſtered 
and remembered; which makes me conſider what 
that worthy pokitician writes of the Swevians and 
Helvetians in thoſe days, and apply them to theſe 
times and people: | 


Helvetii, Ufepeteſque, atque era corda Suevi, 
Qneis unumprædæ fludium, ac durare ſub ipſis, 
pora fluminibus, teloque aſſueſcere dextram : 
Nan urbis, non cura domus, agrive colendi, 
Venatu ducunt vitam, atque ? latte liguente. 
Et quod Marte ſpoliato ex haſte pararint : 
Bella placent, fuſuſque Hoſtili è carpore ſanguis. 


| Whereupon the worthy general, with his other cap- 


decayed, the Iriſh inſulted, the auxiliaries failed, and 
not a man, which promiſed aſſiſtance, came in to 
help him; ſo that he was inraged at the perfidiouſ. 
1 and compelled ta retire to Dublin, all exaſpe- 
rated to ſpight, by which he aimeth at the higheſt in 
his diſpleaſure, laying the fault and blame of his pre- 


poſterous proceedings on Gerald earl of Kildare, his 


majeſty's principal deputy; who, remembering his 
own greatneſs, could not confine it within a little 
circuit of patience, but anſwered this our captain 
ſomewhat like himſelf, that he was as loyal to the 


king as he, as ſerviceable as he, as loving to his coun-. 


try and crown of England as he, and fo defied him 
to his face; which added only fuel to the former fire, 
ſo that the undaunted foldier apprehended and at- 
tached him of high treaſon, which ſeemed an un- 
ſufferable piece of buſineſs; and, had it not been 
within Dublin, or ſome principal place under the 
Engliſh command, an Herculean and intricate labour. 
But thus is this great earl under arreſt, and, without 
any more ado, carried into England, to anſwer the 
Matter. ; 

But, when he came before the king and council, 
to be examined of treaſon and matters laid to his 
charge, either his innocency was a Perſeus's ſhield 
againſt this Gorgon's head of calumniation, or his 
wit and delicate judgment brought him out of the la- 
byrinth of thoſe troubles, or the times afforded not 
ſuch ſeverity and proceedings, or the king had other 
matters to think —_ ; or, indeed, it was no policy 
4 rub theſe new ſores with rude hands, according to 
the rule: | 


Florrent admotas vulnera cruda manus : 


For he was quietly diſmiſſed, thanked; rewarded, and 
of deputy made lieutenant, and fo fent back again, 
upon the engaging of his honour to withſtand the 
landing of Perkin, if ever he came into Ireland, 
By this occaſion, the king was without fear of bat- 
tle, and determined his progreſs about Midſummer to 
viſit his mother, lying at Latham in Lancaſhire, ſtill 
wife to the earl of Derby; but, as he was preparing 


his journey, news came of Perkin's landing in Eng- 


land, which a while diverted him, and forced his rc- 
tardance from his firſt determination: for, in truth, 
when the ducheſs of Burgundy had notice of all the 
king's proceedings, both in England and Ireland, and 
that the principal offenders were condemned and exc- 
cuted, and confederates diſſipated and overwatched, the 
found too late her own flackneſs, and the firſt misfor- 
tune of the king of France's retractions from aſſiſting 
the prince ; for, whether I name Peter, or Perkin, or 
Warbeck, or Prince, or Richard duke of York, or 
Richard the Fourth, all is one man, and all had one 
end: and queſtionleſs, if, at his firſt repairing into 


Ireland, he had made for England, while that rumour 


had poſſeſſed the people, and the looking after novelty 


tains, began to complain, but knew no way of re- buſied them with ſtrange and impoſlible hope; while 
«refs; .his men died, the ſoldiers were flain, the army 


every one ſtood amazed to gaze after wonders * 
FO the 
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the conſpiracy was in growth, and had divers factious 
nobles to form it to a larger birth; while the ſoldiers 
defired to be doing, and men grew weary of eaſe and 

uietneſs, the buſineſs might have plunged the king- 
Am, and ſucceſs took a Fight with ſtrong wings in- 
deed ; whereby you may perceive the een and 
benefit of expedition in all dangerous buſineſs, and 
reſemble unjuſtifiable actions to thieviſh bargains, 
which either muſt be made away in the dark, or haſ- 
tened a- pace in the proudeſt market- place, according 


to the ſaying: 
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Preceps facit omne timendum 
Vittor, & in nulla nem creditur eſſe carina. 
Lucan. lib. ix. 


enen 


Notwithſtanding, our great ducheſs remained un- 
daunted, and, in a manner of ſcorn to depend upon 
others promiſes, ſhe ventured on her own power, and 
determined to put him under the wings of fortune, let 
her overſhade him as ſhe pleaſed; ſo, gathering her 
forces together, and furniſhing her ſhips with a ſuf- 
ficient company, and ſome valiant captains, ſhe ſent 
him to ſea, and only prayed to the wrathful Nemeſis, 
as author of her revenge, for ſucceſs and thriving in 
To glorious an attempt. Here were of all nations, and 
conditions of men, bankrupts, ſanctuary-men, thieves, 
robbers, vagabonds, and divers others; who, affecting 
liberty, rapine, and ſpoil, deſiſted from honeſt labour 
to be the ſervants of diſhoneſt rebellion. His fortune 
fas we now profanely abuſe that term) drove him on 
the coaſt of Kent before Deal-caſtle ; where, being 
becalmed, he cait anchor, ſending divers on ſhore to 
certify the inhabitants of his arrival, preparation, pur- 
poſes, and well-furniſhed armies, and to put them in 
mind of their ancient liberties, privileges, and un- 
daunted courages, which have given battles to kings, 
and made their own peace with conquerors. But, 
alas! this oratory flew 1 a ſhaft without ahead, and 
they had learned other leſſons of ſtability and loyalty, 
as ' Boro the ſweetneſs of peace, and happineſs of go- 
verument : notwithſtanding, they called a council, and 
I believe, if they had been fully reſolved, that he was 
the true prince indeed, they would have entertained 
the motion ; for ſome of their fingers itched to be do- 
ing ; but, ſuſpicious of his wah Ins and former weak- 
neſs, and wiſely apprehending how ſhame and revenge 
dogged treaſon and rebellion at the heels, they con- 
cluded to continue firin and faithſul to the ſtate ; and 
ſo, with a kind of policy to allure them to land, they 
fent divers to Perkin, with flattering hopes of their 
aſſiſtance, while they were indeed muſtering of forces 
to N them, as faſt as they ſhould land: which 
when Perkin perceived, he imagined, that all could 
not be well, or conſorting ta his“ expectation; for, in 
this point, his wit and experience ſerved him to un- 
derſtand thus much, That common people and multi- 
tudes, ſtirred to ſedition, uſe no ſolid counſels, or ſet- 
tled diſcourſes, but come flocking with their fulneſs 
And forwardneſs to _ their friends, and to follow 
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79 
their pretences, according to Euripides's deſcription of 
a confuſed company and rebellious army : 


In infinits enim exercitu 

Incbercita turba, nauticaque licentia 

Violentiar igne : malus vero, qui mali nibil agit. 
Tecuba.- 


Whereupon he durſt not land himſelf, and was ſorry 
ſo many of his company were on ſhore ; but, ſeeing 
there was no remedy, he ſent others, if need were, to 
relieve them, or bring them back again to his ſhips. 

When the Kentiſhmen beheld ſuch a rabble of 
ſtrangers and diſſolute perſons, and wiſely foreſaw, 
that there was no man of honour ar eminence to give 
credit to the attempt, they preſently conjectured, that 
they came rather to ſpoil and forage the coaſts, than to 
relieve a diſtreſſed prince in his right ; and fo, run- 
ning the right way indeed, ſtood firmly for their coun- 
try, and ſet upon them as they were ira ling up and 
down in the villages, forcing the better ſort and better 
armed back again to their boats, and ſurpriſing ſuch, 
as could not maintain the quarrel, and. had preſumed 
too far from the main battle, of whom they took an 
hundred-and- ſixty priſoners, yea, the principal cap- 
tains themſelves, while they laboured to Abe the 
retreat, and to gather them together after ans martial 
form of reſiſtance, viz. Mountford, Corbet, Whight, 
Bets, Quintine, or Geuge; who were all brought to 
Sir John Peachy, high-ſheriff, and fo railed in ropes, 
like horſes drawing in a cart, ſent up to London, and 
there exccuted in divers places adjoining to the city ; 
whereby Perkin had matter of diſconſolation for the 
time, and time enough to ſail back again into Flan- 
ders, to entertain better advice and more company. 

The king, as you heard, underſtanding of this at- 
tempt, left his progreſs and came to London, where 
aſſured of this good ſucceſs, he ſent Sir Richard Guil-- 
ford into Kent to thank the ſheriff and the people, for 
their loyalty, obedience, and valiant circumſpection, 
which had ſo quickly diſſipated his enemies, and qui- 
eted the country ; giving preſent order to his navy to 
ſcour the narrow ſeas, to the province to keep the: 
coaſts, to the watches to fire the beacons, to the cap- 
tains to prepare their ſoldiers, and to all forts to attend 
their ſeveral charges, according to the ancient and 
laudable cuſtom of the kingdom, eh 

When Perkin and his captains were arrived in Flan- 
ders, and found, how their former delays had been a 
great obſtacle and hindrance to their proceedings, they 
reſolved to remedy the ſame in their following courſts, 
and by the contrary celerity and ſpeedineſs to Wipe 
away the blots of their weakneſs, and faint proceed-- 
ings, as if they had learned of our poet: 


Sic agitur cenſura, & fic exempla parantur, 
Cum Fudex, alios quod monet, ipſe facit: | 
Ovid. Faſt. lib. vi: 


Notwithſtanding, becauſe they were now reſolved, _ 
| ine 
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the king, taking notice of this onſet and attempt, 


would fortify the c aſts, and be in a readineſs with 
well prepared forces: they determined to ſail into Ire- 
land, there to augment their company, and corrobo- 
rate their pretences, which accordingly was effected, 
and the entertainment yielded him a little comfort and 
ſatisfaction. But, becauſe he well knew the Iriſh are 
weak and unarmed, and ſo unable to prevail againſt 
the ſtrength of England, and ſtill out of countenance, 
and quickly daunted, when they were driwn from their 
bogs, and woods, to ſolid battles and ſtrong charges, 
contrary to their ſlight ſkirmiſhes, and running en- 
counters, they thought it more meet and expedient to 
paſs into Scotland, Gens ſemper inviſa Britannis, and 
there make trial of a new friendſhip, caſting up a for- 
ward account of their happineſs, in this manner : firſt, 
they were aſſured of the natural and general hatred be- 
tween the nations, which, upon very ſmall occaſions 
and probable opportunity, would burſt out into flames 
of ſpight. Next, they projected, that the nature of 
the buſineſs would allure them to his aſſiſtance, upon 
hope of vain-glory, and a reputation of fo charitable 
a work, as to help a prince in diſtreſs. Thirdly, 
they relicd on this hope, that, if no other cauſe would 
be inducive to this ſupportation, yet the deſire of ſpoil 
would quickly incite them to war againſt ſo plenutu] 
a country. 5 ourthly, they perſuaded themſelves, that 
the Scots had a good opinion of the houſe of York, 
ever ſince the cruelty of the Lord Clifford againſt Rut- 
land, for which they utterly abandoned Henry the 
Sixth and the Queen. And, laſt of all, they concluded 
to promiſe them the ſurrendering of Berwick, and to 
enlarge their territories, if he prevailed by their aſſiſt- 
ance, Which was a ſure motive to draw them into = 
action whatſoever : whereupon he departed from Cor 
and landed on the weſt of Scotland, from whence. he 
prepared himſelf to $0 to the king with ſome ſolem- 
nity, wherein his inſtructions prevailed with his for- 
tune, becauſe for the moſt part the maſs of people are 

uided by ſhows and ceremonies, rather than matter of 
fübſtance and truth; and ſo he travelled to Edinburgh, 
whoſe citizens, unaccuſtomed to ſuch glorious ſhows, 
began already to commiſerate his fortune and diſtreſs : 
yea, the king himſelf aſſembled his lords and courtiers, 
as their manner then was, to entertain him and give him 
audience; which when Perkin perceived to fall out to 
his good liking and heart's defire, he thus framed his 
ſpeech unto him, or, if you will, reduced his inftruc- 
tions to a manner of attracting oratory : 


Mit mighty and rennuwned king: 


Fudicts afficium eft ut. res, ita tempora rerum qua- 
rere 


and therefore I come not to you altogether like a caſt- 
away or bankrupt, to recover my eſtate by a cozening 
agreement with my creditors for a trifle, when there 
may be ſufficient to pay the principal : nor like a run- 
away from a hard-hearted maſter ; or, if you will, to 
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take my liberty the better, to caſt off the yoke of ho- 
neſt and civil obedience, where there is a duty and 
neceſſity of ſervice impoſed: but, as a ſtranger ſubje& 
to ſhipwreck, and the hazardous endurances of a tem- 
peſt, | am forced to your refuge, as much induced with 
our princely delight in deeds of charity and hoſpita- 
i'y, as my own wants or recovery: I might add your 
famous actions, renown, and heroick commiſeration 
of a diſeſteemed prince, but Pudor eft ulterizra lagui: 
and although I may confeſs myſelf to reſemble the 
man in the Goſpel that fell amongſt thieves, whom 
divers looking upon paſſed by without relief : yet, at 
laſt, he found one Samaritan to pay the coſt and de- 
fray the charges of the ſurgery ; 5 * I done a wor- 
thy aunt, friend, and noble kinſwoman to acknowledge 
her afflicted nephew, who hath helped me accordingly : 
ſo that I make no queſtion, that, from the example 
of a woman, your prince'y commiſeration and pow- 
erful coadjutement ſhall open their larger embraces, 
conſidering that you above all other princes have been 
made acquainted with the diſtractions of our family, 
and from time to time know how the houſe of York 
hath been dilacefated and torn in pieces by the cruel 
hand of tyrants and home-bred wolves, which whe- 
ther 1t were the permiſſion of God, or the ſecrets of 
his divine juſtice, I will not now diſpute upon : only, 
I mult be bold to ſay, that, when my father obtaincd 
the crown, and revenged his father's wrongs and 
death, there were ſigns of God's favour and aſſiſtance 
in the fair iſſue prepared, and ſweet fruit of ſuch a 
flouriſhing tree, namely, two ſons and five daughters, 
who were {imply committed to the tutelage and pro- 
tectorſhip of an unnatural uncle, who proved a tyrant 
and deſtroyer of our blood and progeny ; ſo that J 
may well cry out as Ariadne to * 


Mftius invent, quam te, genus omne ferarum. 


Notwithſtanding, moſt mighty king, however my 
5 brother miſcarried, as ſwallowed up in the 
jaws of cruelty and ſlaughter, it ſhould ſeem the mur- 
therers were affrighted at what they had done already, 
and deſiſted from a full prgſecution of the tyrant's 
command, or, confounded with compunction of ſpi- 
rit, ſpared me, and ſecretly conveyed me out of the 
hands of ſuch an homicide and blood- ſucker (for ſo J 
hope without offence J may rightly term him) and 


although by this means and the ſupportation of high- 


born Buckingham he obtained the diadem : yet did 
God follow him with the fwifteſt pace of wrath and 
anger, and at laſt, I muſt needs 58 ſcourged him 
with rods of vengeance indeed; for he prefently loſt 


his fon, and his friend and coadjutor loſt hinifclf, 


What afterwards chanced unto me, as my ſtrange de- 


| liverance, my bringing up in Tournay, under certain 


ſuppoſed parents of honeft reputation, my travels into 
foreign countries, my adventures abroad, my endu- 


rances at home, with ſuch like; it would be too te- 


dious to relate, and therefore I defiſt to put you now 


to further wonder and amazement at the fame, be- 
| | cauſe 
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nauſe 1:have them as it were regiſtered in a ſchedule, 
which at your princely. pleaſure you may overlook, 
with the ducheſs and council's of Burgundy's hands, 
to confirm the ſame : ſo that I confeſs, when the king 
of France ſent me out of Ireland, I was in a man- 
ner ſecure of my. eſtate, and thought upon no farther 
aſſurance, than his gracious apprehenſion of my un- 
doubted claim. But it ſhould ſeem, moſt gracious 
king, that you are reſerved for the glory of this buſi- 
neſs, and everlaſting momeky of ſo remarkable an ac- 


tion, wherein I ſubmit myſelf, ſhips, and people, to 


your guidance and direction: oh do not then annihi- 
fate my confidence, nor reject my demands. For, 
next to the high controuler of men's actions, I have 
put myſelf under the ſhadow of your ſupportation, 
and altogether rely on the unity of your willingneſs 
and power, to bear me through the difficulties of this 


* | 444 
hen he had made an end and given them cauſe 
of ſome amazement, at his years and tenderneſs of 


| experience, to deliver yet his mind fo freely, and with 


ſome illuſtration of words and readineſs of geſture, 
the king without. any further ſcruple or dithdence 
cheared him, telling him plainly he would aſſiſt him, 
and whatever he was, or intended to be, he ſhould not 
repent him of his coming thither, and ſo concluding 
with a ſpeech of Medea to Jaſon: — 1 


Hine amor, hinc timor ęſt, ipſum timor auget amorem. 


He gave order for his entertainment accordingly, 
whereby he had time with his wearied people to re- 
poſe.himſelf, and the king occafiop to think of many 
matters : yet, rather for cuſtom than to be diverted 
from his reſolutions, he called his council, and diſ- 
puted the matter with them ; they again, (as 1t hap- 
pened to Rehoboam, and ſhall be with all the princes 
in the world) grew to contradiction, and divided them+ 
ſelves; ſome ſtanding for their country, ſore for their 
private affection, ſome! to pleaſe the prince, and ſome 
to enjoy a good opinion of policy and wiſdom. The 
graver ſort and of greateſt experience diſannulled all 
the former intimation of the prince, with the impoſ- 
fibility of the buſineſs, as if he were but a bare aſ- 
ſumer of titles indeed. The quiet fort, and ſuch as 
had ſmarted with the diſſenſions between England and 
Scotland, diſclaimed any further war; and were weary 
with that which had paſſed. The younger ſort ap- 
CONT as a worthy enterpriſe, and, though it 

ad but colour of commiſeration, yet, conſidering 
he was befriended from the emperor, king of the Ro- 
mans, and the whole ſtate of the Low - Foabarwy it 
could not chooſe but help them with many friends. 


There was another fort, who, confeſſing the poverty 


of their country, conchided that by this means, by 
foraging, ſpoiling and getting good booties in Eng- 
land, much wealth might inrich them without loſs or 
Hindrance of their own, and fo cared not how the 
war began, nor how long it continued. The laſt ſort 


conſiſted of ſuch, who, becauſe they would have their 


credit enlarged from an opinion of ſtateſmen, and high 
reaching capacities, argued, as we ſay, on both ſides, 


pro & contra, and from a kind of enthymema raiſed ' 


prot and emolument to the kingdom out of. their 
ophiſtry : that, if the duke were aſſiſted and pre- 
vailed, Scotland was ſure to confirm their own con- 
ditions: if he were countenanced, though - pre- 
vailing, the king of England would accord to a 

offers or demands, rather than king James ſhould take 


part with his adverſary and ſo ſtrange a competitor, 


Whereupon it was reſolved, that, without further 
diffidence, or drawing the ducheſs of Burgundy's bu- 
ſineſs in queſtion, the king ſhould entertain the prince, 
who preſently honqured him accordingly, and cauſed 
him to be proclaimed the duke of York, ſhewi 
him all the favours the country could afford ; and ” 4 
fording him ſuch entertainment, as, they imagined, 


was both befitting his perſon and condition: he again, 


as if that ſpes.bona dat wires, cheared himſelf, and 
ſumed a new kind of behaviour, both tempered with 
gravity, and yet commended for chearful and well 
coming: ſo that, by the way of ſolace and invitation 
to pleaſure and delight, he hawked and hunted ; yea, 
the ladies of the country graced the court, and came 


with all conveniency, and befitting their eſtates, to the 


city, . For underſtanding ſo 
bility to be one of the mi 
not full eighteen years of age, young, wiſe, and in 
the complete ſtrength of beauty, was reſident amongſt 
them; they conceived matters beyond the moon, and 
thought themſelves happy, if he would fancy or faſten 
upon any of them. hat ſhould I ſay, although with 
the poet: | | | in 


reat a prince, in poſſi- 


Tarda ſalet 3 rebus ineſſe Bibs 8 
1 Ovid. Epiſt. Helena Paridi. 


Vet here was no miſtruſt, nor any way given to 
fear and diſpleaſure, but, as the time, buſineſs, and 
place afforded, ſhows, maſks, and ſundry devices in- 
vited him to his contentment, and the preſent: over- 
coming all penſiveneſs: fo, he courted with ſome, 


danced with, others, jeſted with the reſt, and was ac- 


ceptable to all, till, at laſt, the king giving way to the 
motion, he fancied the lady Catharine Gordon, daugh- 
ter to Alexander, earl of Huntley, nigh kinfwoman 
to the crown ; and, becauſe ſhe ſhould not think him 
barren of education, nor heart-bound to his ambi- 
tious deſigns, he took an opportunity, thus to diſcover 
his love unto her, and good opinion of her : 


Lady, ſaid he, and the firſt of ladies, that ever 
uſurped my liberty, or _— my tongue to pronounce 
the accent of affection or liking ; if I proceed not ſo 
paſſionate, as your ſex expects, or you may imagine 
is the cuſtom of courtiers, I pray you impute it to the 
multiplicity of my buſineſs, and greatneſs of my af- 
fairs; beſides, it is not feeinly with princes to betray 


their high ſpirits, into the hands of deceit and over- 
a yea, foppiſlineſs either of words, or 


geſture: 


„ 


tieſt kings of Europe, 


— 
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re: Jets concerning your perſon, I can ſay with 

Paris to Helena: i IE IS | Cres: 

Si tu wenifſes pariter certamen in illud, 
In dubium veneris palma futura fuil. 


And touching my good-will, if I live, I will make 
you as great in the world,. as myſelf, and defire no 
-more, but that you keep you within the limits of love 
-and obedience, that our children may be our own, 
and the commonwealth rejoice,” they be not mocked 
or deceived with extraneal inheritors. What I am, 
you now fee, and there is no boaſting in diſtreſs; 
what I may be, I muſt put it to the trial, and ſubmit 
to the divine providence : if you dare now adventure 
on the adverſity, I ſwear to make you partaker of 
the proſperity ; yea, lay my crown 'at your feet, that 
you ſhall play with me, as Apame did with Darius, 
to command, and I obey: take me now then into 
your embraces, and I will adore and reverence your 
virtues, as you commiſerate my misfortunes: O] give 
me leave to ſay no more, leſt I be tranſported to in- 
.decencies ; be now conformable, and let me be the 
ſervant of your deſires, and you ſhall be hereafter the 
miſtreſs of my performances. If I prevail, let this 
kifs ſeal up the contract, and this kiſs be a witneſs 
to the indentures, and this kiſs, becauſe one witneſs 
is not ſufficient, conſummate the aſſurance; and fo 
with a kind of reverence, and faſhionable geſture, 
after he had kiſſed her thrice, he took her in both his 
hands croſs-wiſe, and gazed-upon her, with a kind of 
putting her from him and pulling her to him, and ſo 
again and again rekiſſed her, and ſet her in her place 
with a pretty manner of inforcement. 


The young lady pleaſed, as well with the compli- 
ment of his behaviour, as the matter in hand, which 
was the hope of one of the greateſt diadems in the 
world, whether as lovers, who, in a ſympathy of lik- 
ing, applauding any thing from their Amoroſo's, ſeemed 
pleaſed with the very accent of his voice, and variety 
of the courtſhip; or, unaccuſtomed to ſuch wooers, 
ſhe remained glad of the opportunity ; or, taught be- 
fore-hand what to do, ſhe reſolved to caſt away all 
peeviſhneſs and nicety ; or, indeed, raviſhed with the 
thing propoſed, ſhe was loth to be ſilent, conſidering 
ſhe was pleaſed, and could not be diſpleaſed, conſidering 
he had begun ſo kindly with her ; and therefore anſwer- 
ed him with a pretty bluſhing modeſty, to this effect: 


My lord, If I ſhould act a true woman's part, I 
might play the hypocrite, in ſtanding a-loof off from 
what I moſt deſire, and cry out with Ariadne againſt 
Theſeus : 


Non ego ſum titulis ſurripienda tuis. 


Whereupon ſome reſemble us to lapwings, that make 
great e fartheſt from their neſts ; but I mean 
4 


not to 


ſo with you, but come as near as I can 


mine, and glad, if you vouchſafe to eſteem me yours: 


in my anſwer to that which conſorteth with reaſon and 
probability: if I were then abſolutely at my own diſ- 
poſing, I would thank * more than I do, and think 
you, for your gentleneſs and fair demeanour, worthy 
of any creature, or thing you could deſire. As for 
your diſclaiming deceitful words and flattering _—_ 
concerning our beauty, comelineſs, virtues, and ſuc 

like baits, to draw us into the net of ſelf-love and 
amazement :. I like it the better, and wiſh, that all 
women were of my mind, to marry upon fair, and 
reaſonable conditions, and not be — away ſome- 
times to their overthrows, with the violence of paſ- 
ſion and affection, which is the beſt excuſe they can 
make for their folly, yea, many times, ſimplicity. 
But you ſee I am the father's daughter, and the king's 
couſin, ſo that I will, in no ſort, prefer my own will 
before their directions, and diſpoſing of me: if then 
it pleaſeth them to hazard me, or, as you pleaſe, to 
beſtow me in this ſort, I ſhall be proud to call you 


lay then your foundation on them, and you ſhall ſee 
the frame of the building erected to your own Hiking; 
for, believe it, ſuch wards as myſelf may well be re- 
ſembled to delicate plants in rich grounds, which either 
grow too rank, and out of order, for want of pruning 
and looking to, or thrive not in their ſituation, for 
lack of refreſhing and manuring; all which is reform- 
ed by the diſcretion of a ſkilful gardener, and adviſed 
overſeer : therefore, noble ſir, repair, I ſay, to the 
maſter of the family, leave is light, and know their 
pleaſures, for your admiſſion into this nurſery ; and 
then ſhall I he glad to be a flower of your own choice, 
whether it be for profit, pleaſure, or exornation. 


What needs more words? The marriage was con- 
ſummated, and poor Perkin tranſported in his own 
contemplation for joy, that, if he proceeded no fur- 
ther, his fortune had conduced him to ſuch a har- 
bour, kiſſing the ground which he trod upon, and 
ſwearing the very place was the ſeat of his genius: 


750 locus miſero ferre valebat opem-- 


But when he more and more perceived, that the Scots, 
like a piece of wax, were rolled together by his warm- 
ing hand, and faſhioned to what form he pleaſed, he 
then made no queſtion to hammer out his deſigns, on 
the anvil of prevailing, to their everlaſting glory, and 
his eſtabliſhment ; yet herein he went beyond himſelf, 
and deceived both them, and himſelf, by warranting 
powerful aids in his aſſiſtance, from all the parts of 
the realm, as ſoon as he ſhould ſet footing in Eng- 
land. Notwithſtanding, they prepared all things for 
an invaſion, and every man was ready to pleaſe*the 
king, and pleaſure the prince; yea pe were fo for- 
ward, that, in hope of gain, ſpoil, victory, renown, 
and revenge, they cared not whether the duke's title 
were good or no; and ſo with a well appointed army, 
and ſufficient forces, they marched towards the con- 
fines and borders of the North. But the king out of 

diſcretion, 


diſcretion, loth to make more haſte, than good * 
and underſtanding policy, conjecturing that the Eng- 
liſh, by reaſon of Perkin's being in Scotland, might 
always have an army in readineſs, or raiſe ſudden 
troops, to lie in ambuſcade, in the borders, by way of 
prevention, ſent forth divers ſtradiots and ſcout-maſ- 
ters, to diſcover the country, and the behaviour of 
the Engliſh ; who returned with full aſſurance of the 
coaſt's clearneſs, and, for any thing they ſaw, they 
might make both incurſions and excurſions, at their 

leaſure; which, although it, in ſome caſes, made the 
Lan the rather to wonder, as if England was ſecure 
from any idle project, or indeed ſcorned Perkin's ti- 
tle and claim; yet, becauſe it was generally accepted 
for good news, he would not be a contrary amongſt 
ſo many; but made the more haſte, and ſo, with fire 
and ſword, as if he did arma virumque canere, entered 
Northumberland, proclaiming the title of the duke of 
York, by the name of Richard the Fourth, and pro- 
miſing both pardon and preferment to all ſuch, as 
would ſubmit themſelves to the yoke of his obedience ; 
the denial whereof was accompanied with ſuch ſpoil, 
cruelty, and inſulting, that never, before or ſince, did 
they ever triumph over us, or proved ſo tyrannous ; 
by: on I may well cry out, as the poet doth againſt 

ylla : 


 Intrepidus tanti ſedit ſecurus ab alto 

Speftater ſceleris: miſeri tot millia wulgi 

Non piguit juſſifſe mori, congeſta recepit 

Omnia Tyrrhenus Scyllana cadavera gurges. 

| Lucan. Lib. 11. 


Wherein, doubtleſs, they had gone forward, but that 
they perceived no aid or ſuccour to come from any 
parts of England to reſtore this titular duke. Beſides, 
the ſoldiers, full of ſpoil and blood, would go no fur- 
ther, till they had ſent their preſents to their wives 
and children, or returned themſelves to gratify one 
another, after ſuch a victory; but, in truth, the king, 
foreſeeing it would be revenged, determined rather to 
retire with this aſſured victory, than to tarry the nun- 
cupative duke's unſure and uncertain proceedings, 
and fo retreated into Scotland again. 

Some remember, that, at this time, though it was 
but a very ſimple policy, Perkin uſed a certain kind 
ot rid:culous mercy and foolith compaſſion towards 
the Englith people, as though that rather moved the 
Scots to the retreat, than any thing elſe : whereupon, 
teſt his cozening and illuſion ſhould be diſcovered, 
by reaſon fo few reſorted unto him, he thus complain- 
ed to the Scottiſh king, and, as it were, exclaimed of 
—himſelf: O! wretch and hard-hearted man that I am, 
thus remorſeleſs, to forage my native country, and 
purchaſe my inheritance with ſuch effuſion of blood, 
cruelty, and ſlaughter. 
buſineſs can be brought to any good paſs, houſes muſt 
de fired, countries de populated, women raviſhed, vir- 
gins defloured, infants ſſain, the aged murthered, the 
goods rifled, and the whole kingdom ſubject to deva- 
ation, which, to my grief of ſoul, I mult needs de- 
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For now I ſee, before this 
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lore. Therefore, great king, I requeſt you from 
— do not afflict my people, nor deform my 
country, in ſuch a lamentable and remorſeleſs man- 
ner :. for, doubtleſs, I ſhall never endure it with a 
peaceable ſoul and conſcience, and had, in a manner, 
rather loſe my part and intereſt therein, than purchaſe 
it with ſuch loſs and excruciation of mind, eſpecially 
effuſion of blood and barbarous inforcement. 

Surely, replied the king of Scots half angry, and 
more than half miſtruſting his diſſembling, yea, fully 
reſolved on his weakneſs and puſillanimity : 


Fletus quid fundis inanes ? 
Nec te ſponte tua ſceleri e 9 
Uſque adeo ne times, quem tu facis ipſe timendum ? 
| | Lucan. Lib. iii. 


Methinks your care is rather ridiculous than ſuperflu- 
ous, to be thus dolent for another man's poſſeſſions : 
yea, I ſee not, but your claim is ſo remote and diſ- 
annulled, that it muſt be an Herculean labour to ſettle 
you in any of their cities and petty provinces. But, 
for calling England your land and realm, and the in- 
habitants your people and ſubjects, it is as wonderful 
to me, as diſpleaſing to yourſelf, that, in all this 
time, neither gentleman, nor man of worth, hath ex- 


| tended a daring hand, or, if you will, commiſerable 
arm of aſſiſtance towards you; nay, though the war 


was begun in your name, for your fake, and within 
your realm, of which, you ſay, you are the undoubt- 
ed heir, and invited to the ſame by your own people. 
and faction. | 


Alas! replied the prince, I confeſs as much as you 
ſay ; but, if it will oF yuu to acknowledge the 
truth, the falling back of the king of France, yea, 
when I was in ſpeed of my journey, the failing of 
many promiſes to my aunt the ducheſs of Burgundy,” 
and the defect and protraction of my buſineſs, by the loſs 
of an hundred lords and knights, ſome in their liberties, 
ſome in their lives, ſome from their own good motives 
andintents, andall, from their true hearts and endeavours, 
by the king's forces, and vigilant eye over them, hath not 
only deceived my expectation, but, in a manner, per- 
verted my fortune. Beſides, you know with what 
difficulty the nature of adverſity, and men in diſtreſs, 
attain unto any credit and eſtimation ; ſo that we and 
you both have had woeful experience of many great 

rinces depoſed from their thrones, and left friendleſs, 
— and quite deſtitute of relief in the hands 
of their enemies; and, therefore, as miſchief and mi- 
ſery are of my old acquaintance, ſo am I not now un- 
prepared to entertain the ſame, but muſt ſubmit to the 
calamity, and attend the rj xp of the higheſt 
God, concerning my loweſt dejection, and ſo I con- 
clude with an ancient ſaying of Euripides ; 

[ 


Turbam enim recipere me puduit, 
Ut oculis viderent hunc meum turpem habitum, 
Occultans pre pudare meum infortunium; quando enim vir 


Habuerit : 


Habuerit maſt magnus, in ineptias | 
Catht deteriores, es qui fuit dudum infelrs. 
g Eur ip · Helena. 


* 


Although this came roundly off, and ſavoured ſome- 


what better than the former; yet the king replied not 


at all, but was content with his firſt reproof, being 
more fearful every day than other, that this intricate 
buſineſs would be a work of wonder, and to fathion the 
lamp of ſuch deformity, to any handſome or ſubſtan- 


tial proportion, muſt be dangerous and prejudicial: for 


ever to the Scottiſh crown. _. 

After the nobles had been thus ſtartled in Northum- 
berland with the clamours of the people, and faw the 
inhabitants fly every way from the fury of the Scots, 
they fortified their holds, muſtered their forces, follow- 
ed the enemies, and certified the king of all this en- 
terpriſe and invaſion, who, not a little abafhed at 
the ſame, as more fearing the natural ſubject's ſtarting 
out of the ſphere of his allegiance, than any foreign. 
comet in the greateſt radiance and preſages, preſently 
took order for the repreſſing of each tumult and inſur- 
rection; but, aſſured of the Scots retreat, and that they. 
were returned loaden with ſpoils and great riches, he 
reſolved upon another courſe, having, in the mean 
while, ſo great occaſion of diſpleaſure againſt Scotland, 
that all men, either to pleaſe themſelves, or animate the 
king in his willing revenges, cried out, To arms, to 
arms! And this was the eleventh year's work. | 
The twelfth year began with a parliament, both for 
the ſettling the uncertam affairs of the kingdom, and 
the obtaining a ſubſidy, or other diſburſements of mo- 
ney, for the furniſhing an army into Scotland ; . to 
which all the nobility and gentry opened willingly their 
eoffers, and chearfully their hearts, exclaiming againſt 
their immanity, and proclaiming their loyalty and en- 
deavours, to proſecute them with all revenge, that durſt 
fo affright the kingdom, and affront the peace and 
tranquillity of the commonwealth. Of this army was 
Giles, Lord Dawbney, the king's chamberlain, made 
leutenant-general, a man of no lefs wit than experi- 
ence, of no leſs experience than hardineſs, of no leſs 
hardineſs than moderation and government. But fee 
the changes of human life, and the miſchiefs to which 
the beſt of men and greateſt princes are ſubjeR, as if 

the poet were again to cry out: 


Heu nom ft quicquam fidum, neque certa fœlicitas. 
As he was marching forward with his forces, a ſtrange 


innovation called him back again. For (as if fortune 
only. meant to play the wanton with Perkin on the one 


fide, and bring him, as we ſay, into a fool's paradife, 


and misfortune on the other fide) to try the king's pa- 
tience, a new rebellion in the Weſt had like to have 
been as a heavy burden on his ſhoulders, and fet in 
combuſtion the whole commonwealth. For, when 


the parliament was diſſolved, and commiſſioners were 
fpeedily ſent to gather in the money, this excandeſcens 
Fopulus,, to whom ſuch taxes and impoſitions were a 


Q 


gan to rebel, 
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kind of drawing blood from their very fe veins ho 
eſpecially the Corniſhmen, inhabiting the 


remoteſt parts of the kingdom weſtward, who not only 


_ complained of their own penury and wants, as living 


in a barren and ſterile foil, overcome with labour, 
watches, and toils in the minerals, and getting a poor 
maintenance out'of the caverns of the earth, with fear- 
ful endurances; but threatened the officers, denying 
the taxes, and began temerariouſly to ſpeak of the king 
himſelf; yea, when there ſeemed by the juſtices, and 
others in authority, a dam to be caſt up againſt this 
fearful inundation, they deſiſted from wo:naniſh excla- 
mations, lamentings, and ejulations, and fell, incon- 
ſiderately, to malicious calumniation, threatening the 
council; and naming Thomas Moreton, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, and Sir Reinold Brey, as principal direc- 
tors and ſetters forward of theſe impoſitions againſt 
them; faying plainly, It was a ſhame, that a ſmall in- 
curſion of the Scots, which was not only cuſtomary, 
but as ſoon extinguiſhed as kindled, ſhould raiſe ſuch 
exactions, and excite the kingdom to unſufferable tur- 
motls, with a general war, and tumultuous hurly- 
burly ; to which things, when the commiſſioners would 
have gently anſwered, and honeſtly maintained the 
king's purpoſes and prerogatives, Thomas Hamock, 
a gentleman learned in the laws, and Michael Joſeph, 
a blackſmith, took upon them the defence of the com- 
mons, threatening, without further reaſoning the mat- 
ter, both the receivers, and all ſuch, whom they em- 
A rp as inferior officers under them. | 

. By which occaſion, according to that ſaying, Res 
vehemens multitudo, improbos cum habuerit præfectos: they 
became a monſtrous head to theſe unruly bodies, ex- 
horting the people to arm themſelves, and not be afraid 
to follow them in this quarrel; for they intended nei- 
ther hurt to any creature, nor ſpoil to any place, but 
merely a reformation of the liforder, and correction 
of ſuch perſons, as were the authors of their grief and 
vexation ; and, when any ſeemed to impugn and re- 
prove theſe ſeditious and unreaſonable courſes, affirm- 
ing plainly, that, from all examples and times, trea- 
ſons and commotions have ended with lamentable effu- 
ſion of blood, both of the authors themſelves, and 
many innocent made acceſſaries, through conſtraint. 
and wicked inſtigation, they were called baſe daſtards,. 
cowards, fools, and lovers of eaſe and arrogance, more 
than renown, and their country's honour and liberty; 
fo that, what with ſhame of taunt and rebukes, and 
what with fear of the loſs of their lives and goods, they 
united themſelves to this outrageous company, and: 
made up a ſtrong party well armed, and too well in-- 
ſtructed; for the captains not only praiſed and extolled 
the hardineſs of the people, but rewarded ſuch as. 
aſſiſted and relieved the ſoldiers, whereby, after a ge- 
neral muſter of forty thouſand men, they came to 
Taunton, where they flew the provoſt of Perin, prin- 
cipal commiſſioner for the ſubſidy in thoſe parts, and: 
from thence to Wells, intending to go forward to Lon- 
don, where the king was reſident, and ſuch counſellors. 
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THE HISTORY OF 
O rabies inaudita ! O wretched and abuſed. people ! 


that think of nothing but preſent rages, nor once ad- 


mit of any providence, to conſider of following puniſh- 
ments, whatever ſudden events contrive, but, in their 
diſobedience againſt God, their prince and country, 
reſemble a violent ſea, a burning torrent, a tempeſ- 
tuous. wind, all which (with extremity and impetuous 


force) ſpoil the trees, over-run and ſwallow up the 


lower ground, conſume all things, and, in the end, 
leave the miſchief to the wringing of hands, crying of 
the people, and deprecations of the better ſort, who 
impute ſuch vengeance to the power and juſtice of God, 
that puniſheth ſins, and will not ſuffer diſobedience 
and horrible villainies unrewarded : for never rebellion 
prevailed in their greateſt forwardneſs, nor ended with- 


- out unſufferable damages wrought by their vnrulineſs, 


which rather tended to thefts, robberies, ſpoils, - and 
ſlaughters, than reformation, or honeſt coercion of diſ- 
orders. As for their motives and excuſes for ſuch fa- 
cinorous attempts, breaking out to find fault with men 
in authority, and audacious inveCtions againſt the go- 
vernment : alas! neither can they tell what to demand 
or what to redreſs, when it ſhall come to true deciding 
indeed. For a very confuſton will hinder their reſo- 
lutions, and, not knowing wherein to proceed directly, 
they aſk indirectly that which may not be granted. 1 
for their governors themſclves, let them be never ſo 
, they ſhall be ſure of enviers, and finders of 
aults ; let them be never ſo bad, th-y ſhall have flatter- 
ers and ſupporters ; let them be indifferent, and the 
which they do {hall not be fo well accepted, as 

the bad they procure maliciouſly taken; yea, remove 
whom you will, the perſons may be changed, but the 
faults will remain, and fo the prince be pleaſed, and 
men's private humours fatished, who regarded the com- 
monwealth, or helped a poor man for charity's ſake ; 
yet I muſt needs fay, that many times honeit govern- 
ors, inſtead of obedience, have good-w1ll ; and who- 


' ſoever loveth his country, without collateral reſpects, 


may fit down with a ſafe conſcience, but not unſcanda- 
hſed, or maligned of ſome of his own rank. There- 
fore I would have all generous ſpirits, either to love 
virtue for virtue's fake, once placed in authority, and, 
in ſpite of the world, itick cloſe to the ſides. of religion 
and equity, though perſecution and troubles do follow, 
or diſclaim the affecting ſuch tranſcendent places, al- 
laying the thirſt of ambition with a quiet potion of re- 
| any wg and contentment, and leaving the vanity of 
oppiſh obſervation to vain-glorious fools, who are not 
only called fo by God himſelf, but, peradventure, re- 
puted ſo even by ſuch as do them reverence, and fatten 
themſelves in the well-ſoiled paſtures of their govern— 
ment. 

But to our ſtory: 

When the king was advertiſed of theſe troubles, and 
exorbitant attempts, which gathered like a cloud, 
threatcning a tempeſt round about him, and ſaw into 
what perplexity he was now detruded, 2 war on 
every ſide, he compared himſelf to a man riſing in a 


dark night, and going undreſſed into a room, ſtriking. 
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his head againſt this poſt, running againſt that table, 
meeting with his ſhins ſuch a ſtool or form, and ſtag- 

ing up and down againſt one block or another ; and 
o ſtood, for the time, amazed, not knowing what to 
lay, what to do, or with whom to find fault, till, with 
a 


—— —Stmiles ſumus nautis, qui 
Tempeſtatis cum — — 

Prope terram appulerunt, dei nde a terra 
Flaminibus pelluntur in pontum iterum. 


But to complain of God, or men, would rather aggra- 
vate his grief than procure his redreſs; therefore, 
though he well knew that princes were the tennis-balls 
of fortune, and ſubjects of mutability and alteration,. 
and that he muſt ſubmit to the divine Providence ; yet” 
he alſo underſtood there was no lying ſtill in this de- 
ploration, without the ordinary practice of ſuch reme- 
dies as God had appointed in their feveral workings. 
and therefore prepared his armies either to bring this 
diſturbance to a quiet atonement, or whip the rebellion. 
with the ſcourges of fire and ſword : but when again: 
he conſidered the Scots were his enemies, and mult be: 


- ſuppreſſed; the weſtern rebels were at his doors, 


and muſt be repugned; France was wavering, and' 


mult be looked unto; Flanders threatening, and mult” 


be appeaſed ; Perk.n Warbeck lay at advantage, and 
mult be watched ; yea, over-watched, as indeed the 
principal firebrand, that ſet all this on a blaze, and, in 


the midit of theſe hurlyburlies, came over ambaſſadors 


from the French king, who muſt be anſwered; he 
grew ſomewhat perplexed again, till, ſhaking off all 
the hindrances of his amazement, he fell to practice, 
and orderly performances; 

Whereupon he called his council together, and they 
without any great difficulty, determined the buſineſs in 
this manner: to attend upon the Scots, Thomas How- 
ard, earl of Surrey, a puiſſant and politick captain, pri- 
ſoner at the overthrow of King Richard the "Third, 
and within two years ſet at liberty, and after John 
Lord Dinham made high treaſurer of England, was 
appointed to muſter the forces of the county palatine 
of Durham, and the borders round about, and fo at- 
tend that ſervice. To repreſs the weſtern rebels, the 
Lord Dawbney, with his whole power, prepared for 
Scotland, was recalled to march againſt them, where-. 
ſoever they encamped ; to look into France, Calais, 
and Gviſnes, with the garriſons, were much augment- 
ed, and provided for. To prevent Flanders, the navy 


was Prepared, and the ſtaples for the merchants ſet-- 


tled: to keep Warbeck from coming into England, 
and joining with the rebels, the whoie nobility com- 


bined themſelves, eſpecially the earl of Eſſex, and 


Lord Mountjoy, who came on purpoſe to London, to 
off: r their fervice to his majeſty ; ani ſo all places were- 
looked unto with as vigilant eye, and manned with 
ſtrength of ſoldiers: and, to anſwer the ambaſſadors of 
Charles the French king, he ſent honourable perſons to 


receiye 


ind of ſigh, he vented out this ſaying of Euripides? 


Eurip. Heraclidz+ 


rr — — — ͤ 


6j... — 


"— 
_ — - 


r 


— 


receive them, and convey them to Dover, and there a 


While to detain them till ſome of theſe tumults and re- 
bellions were extinguiſhed and ſuppreſſed; which in- 


dee i was ſo wiſely and politickly handled, that none of 
the ambaſſadors were troubled ſo much as with the ru- 
mours of theſe commotions. Fr 

But ſee the horror of ſpite, and with what a con- 
tracted brow misfortune can look upon kings them- 
ſelves! So that a man well may fay to this rebellion, 
as Ovid did to Cupido in his firſt book of Elegies : 


Sant tibi magna puer, nimiumgue potentia regna : cur opus 
affettas anibitiost novum ? 


For, as theſe rebels and Corniſhmen departed from 
Wells, they entertained, for their chief captain, James 
Twichet, Lord Audley, whoſe countenance and autho- 
rity in the country ſtrengthened them much: for, by 


this occaſion, they went, without intermiſſion, to Sa- 


liſbury, and ſo to Wincheſter, and from thence into 
Kent, hoping for further and further aſſiſtance; but 
they were deceived in their expectation: for the earl 
of Kent, George Lord Abergavenny, John Brooke, 
Lord Cobham, Sir Edward Poinings, I Richard Guil- 
ford, Sir Thomas Bourchier, Sir John Pechy, William 


- Scot, and many others, with a well-muſtered army, 


were not only. ready to defend their country from all 
miſchief and deſtruction, but determined to offend them 
in their facinorous attempts, and prejudicial intruſion ; 
which loyalty ſomewhat rebated he forwardneſs of the 
Corniſhmen, and they began to ſuſpect themſelves, 
being ſo far from their country, and remote from any 
ſupply. Notwithſtanding, loth to diſhearten their ſpi- 
rits with any depreſſing humour, they caſt away all 
doubts, and, preſuming on their own ſtrength and 
forces, as alſo animated by their leaders and conduct- 
ors, they were now as much exaſperated againſt the 
Kentiſhmen, for reſuſing their promiſed 2 as 
againſt the king, for uſurping their liberty, ſwearing 
revenge againſt both: in Which rage and heat of repin- 
ing, they came as far as Blackheath, within four miles 
of London, and took the field in an arrogant, over- 
daring manner, on the top of an hill, ſuppoſing all 
things conformable to their arrogancy, and deceivable 
hopes, becauſe, as yet, they paſſed and repaſſed with- 
out fighting, or ſtrong encounters : but, alas! 


Blanditie comites tibi erunt terrorque furorgue, 


And they were abuſed with a veil of ignorance, and 
covering of obſtinacy : for the king diſpoſed of his af- 


fairs with great policy and circumſpection, not deter- 
mining to give them battle, or exagitate them at all, 
till he had them far from their proper dwellings and 
flattering friends ; till they were in deſpair of relief, 
and wearied with long and tedious journies ; till their 
treaſure was ſpent, their vitals conſumed, and proviſion 
failing; till their company dropped from them like 
rotten hangings on a moiſtened wall, and their whole 


deſigns and expectation were quite diſannulled ; and 
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then, when he imagined their ſouls vexed with the ter- 
ror of a guilty conſcience, their fury aſſwaged with 
compunction and penitency, their ſpirits daunted with 
repentance and remorſe, and all their army affrighted 
with madneſs and doubtful extaſies, would he ſet upon 


them, and, in ſome convenient place, circumvent and 


inviron them to his own beſt advantage, and their ir- 
recoverable damage and deſtruction. T2 

As for the city of London, I cannot but remember 
and compare it unto Rome, both when Hannibal paſſed 
the Alps, to threaten the monarchy, being yet far off 
himſelf, and alſo Marius and Sylla covered her fields 
with armed men, and trampled on the boſom of their 
country with ambitious ſteps, and cruel feet of uſurpa- 
tion : then ſpoke the poet in this manner : | 


Duoties Romam fortuna laceſſit, 

Hac iter eft bellis, gemitu fic quiſque latent, 

Non auſus timuiſſe palam : vox nulla dolori 

Credita : Lucan. lib. i. 


There was chaining the ſtreets, ſhutting up the ſhops, 
making ſtrong the gates, doubling the watches, hiding 
their treaſure, cries, fears, terrors, and every one more 
diſturbed for the loſs of his private goods, than the 
encumberances of the commonwealth. Here was muſ- 
tering of ſoldiers, watching all day in armour, guard- 
ing the river, filling the ſtreets with companies of 
horſe and foot, cutting down the bridge, locking up 
their doors, ſhutting te gates, and what elſe named 
before, to be put in practice, with advantage of many 
pieces of ordnance, bo thin Southwark and the ſuburbs, 
and the ſtrength of the Tower, which they knew was 
reſerved for the king himſelf. Notwithſtanding, ſuch 
was the inſtability of the citizens, being a little diſ- 
turbed from their quietneſs and reſt, their dainties and 
eaſe, their banquetings and meeting, their feaſts and 
ſumptuouſneſs, their paſtimes and pleaſures, that they 
rather complained of the king and his. council for the 
firſt occaſion of theſe tumults, than exprobrated the re- 
bels for ingratitude and diſobedience : but the king, 
without further diſputing againſt their peeviſhneſs, or 
laying open the abuſes of ſuch refractory people, de- 
livered them of this fear : for he preſently fent John 
earl of Oxford, Henry Bourchier earl of Eſſex, Ed- 
mond de la Poole earl of Suffolk, Sir Rice ap Thomas, 
Humphrey Stanley, and other worthy martial men, 
with a company of archers and horſemen, to environ 
the hill where the rebels were incamped round about : 
himſelf, with the main army and forces of the city, 
much ordnance and great proviſion, took St. George's- 
fields; where, on a Friday, at night, he quartered 
himſelf, and on the Saturday, very early in the morn- 
ing, he poſted Lord Dawbney to Dertford, who by 
break of day, got the bridge of the Strand, in ſpight 
of reſiſters, which mantully defended it a while, ſhoot- 
ing arrows a full yard long; and demeaning themſelves 
like ſcholarly and eloquent orators, pleading for the 
time in a bad cauſe with good words, and handling an 
ill matter too well. From thence he went courage- 

|  oully 
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ouſly againſt the whole company ; and, what with the 
former earl's aſſaulting them on the one ſide, and his 
own 50 on the other ſide, as knowing how the 
king's buſineſs ſtood to make an end of the war, the 
battle began a-pace, and not a man but prepared him- 
felf to fight it out, till at laſt the Lord Dawbney en- 
gaged himſelf ſo far, that he was taken priſoner ; but 
whether for fear, or through his own wit and policy, 
they quickly releaſed him, and he as quickly diſpatched 
the matter, and made an end of the war ; for he put 
them all to flight, ſo that a man may well ſay unto 
them : | | 


Tia nulla ſalutis, 
Non fuga, non virtus, vix ſpes guoque mortis hanefle : 


And I may truly report of the contrary : never was a 
battle ſo well fought, and ſo quickly determined : for, 
before the king was ready to go to dinner, there were 
{lain two thouſand rebels, al many more taken = 
ſoners; the reſt hardly eſcaped home, who, for all their 


defeat, and uncomfortable news to the people, were 


rather accelerated to revenge their companions wrongs, 
than exanimated from further attempts, or ſeemed 
grieved at the king and country's moleſtation ; ſhew- 
ing ſad looks, but ſtomachful hearts, and ſo remained 
intoxicated in their brains, and ready, upon every oc- 
caſion, to a new rebellion, as you ſhall hear here- 
after. a 

When this battle was ended, and ſo delicately con- 
trived (for the king loſt not above . men) 
fome imputed it to the king's policy, who appointing 
the fame on Monday, by way of anticipation, fell 
upon them on Saturday, and "A taking them ſome- 
what unprovided, had the fortune to prevail and thrive 
in his advantage. Such as were taken and apprehend- 
ed had their pardon, except the principal and fire- 
brands of the miſchief : for the Lord Audley was 
drawn from Newgate to Tower-hill, in a coat of his 
own arms painted upon paper reverſed and all torn, 
and there beheaded the twenty-eighth of June. Tho- 
mas Flamock and Michael Joſeph were executed, after 
the order of traitors, and their quarters fent into 
Cornwall, for the terrifying of the 76+ wa : ſome were 
difpatched at ſundry towns, as they deſerved ; amongſt 


whom the ſmith, and divers others of his immodeſt 


friends, had no excuſe to make for this rebellion ; but, 
whether they prevailed or no, they were ſure to be 
regiſtered , to eternity, for daring to do ſomewhat in 


behalf of their country's liberty, and bidding battles to - 


kings and princes at their palace-gates, and before the 
city-walls, even London itſelf, that great city, the 
chamber for their treaſury, and ſtrength of their roy- 


alty; which makes me remember a ſaying of Lucan, 


üb. viii. N 


Fed me vel ſcla tueri 
Tama potgſt rerum, tete quas geſſimus orbe, 
E namen, quod mundas amat.— 


hone Duid plura feram ? tum nemina tanto 
Invenies operi, vel famam conſule mundi: 


And this was the end of the twelfth year. 

In this time you muſt know, that the king of Scots 
lay not idle, but, merely upon ſuppoſition of what 
would follow, prepared himſelf, nor was fo ill be- 
friended, but he had ſecret intelligences of all King 


_ Henry's purpoſes and intendments ; whereupon he en- 
larged his army, barricadoed his paſſages, intrenched 


and fortified the holds, kept good watch and ward, and 
ſtood on the pinnacles of a high preſumption to en- 
counter with the proudeſt forces of England ; yea, to 
give defiance, if necd were, to the king himſelf. Not- 
withſtanding he now lay a while only at defence, 
watching with what ward the Engliſh would break upon 
him, and wondering at my Lord Dawbney's retrac- 
tion, and why he came not forward as his ſpies had 
advertiſed ; but, when he underſtood of the Weſtern 
rebellion, he then conjectured the truth, and a while 
repoſed himſelf, till a meſſenger of theſe Weſtern 
men came unto Perkin and proffered their obedience 
and endeavours, if he would come and join his army 
with theirs, and ſo, as their prince and captain, re- 
venge their wrongs: this was motioned tg King James, 
who tho' he confeſſed, that, if they would join with 
the Corniſhmen, there might be a | open indeed to 
prevail and walk in the fields of victory; yet he would 
by no means adventure his people ſo far, and confeſſed 
plainly he wanted ſhips for tranſporting fo great an 
army into thoſe parts: only, becauſe he would be do- 


ing to pleaſe the ſuppoſed prince, he meant to take 


this opportunity of the king of England's diſturbance, 
and once again adventure into his territories ; and fo 
with a ſufhcient preparation he attempted the caſtle of 
Norham, ſtanding upon the river of F' weed, dividing 
Scotland and England. But Richard Fox, biſhop of 
Durham, a man of great learning, courage, experi- 
ence, and fidelity, ſufpecting as much, had well ſtored 
and fortified the ſame, and was in it with ſuch power,, 
ammunition, and proviſion, as he was able to raiſe, 
ſending the king word of the ſiege, and inviting the 
earl of Surrey to come to his reſcue with all expedi- 
tion: the earl was muſtering of men in Yorkſhire 
when this news extended itſelf, and like a worthy ſer- 
vant haſtened his journey the rather, and ſo-with twelve 
earls and barons of the North country, one-hundred 
knights and gentlemen of name, and twenty-thouſand' 
ſoldiers, well-ordered and armed, he came to raiſe the 
ſiege, in which this brave prelate was ſo engaged: 
beſides, he furniſhed a handſome navy at ſea, whereof 
the Lord Brooke was admiral, to give their attendance 
whatſoever ſhould chance: but when the king of 
Scots, and his counterfeit duke of Vork, had full and 
certain notice of the earl of Surrey's approach, and 
that the Lord Dawbney's army was alſo intire and. 
unbroken, yea, ready to march forward as a. ſecond to 
| the 
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the former, they thought it better to retire with ſe- 
curity, than to tarry the adventure with certainty of 
loſs, if not hazard of life arid honour ; and ſo 


by a voluntary conſent they raiſed their camp and re- 


turned, under colour of commiſeration of the people, 
whom they knew in the beſt war muſt be ſubjected to 
ſlaughter or captivity : and to this purpoſe they could 
yield a reaſon out of our poet to certain ſpirits that 
wondered at their affrightings and drawing- back, ſee- 


- ing no peril apparent, nor hearing of any ſtedfaſt re- 


ports concerning a more forcible enemy, and ſo 
calling for a book reading to them this leſſon of 
ſatisfaction: 


Potuit tibi vulnere nullo | 
Stare labor belli, potuit fine cade ſubactum, 
Captruumgie ducem violatæ tradere pact P + 
Dn furor 6 Cori ſcelerum, Civilia bella 

uri metuunt, ne non cum ſanguine vincant ® 
Lucan. lib. vii. 


This anſwer of the king did rather harm than good 
to poor Perkin. For they perceived the king was 
'&veary of this war, and loth to take his part any longer, 
and ſo they reſted a while diſpleaſingly pleaſed. 
But the truth was, the earl of Surrey was ſo inra 

at the bragging and over-daring prince, that he fol- 
lowed him at the heels, and in revenge of many miſ- 
chiefs perpetrated by him in ſuch audacious manner, 
he entered Scotland, defaced the caſtle of Cundreſtins, 
demoliſhed the tower of Hedonhall, undermined the 
tower of Edington, overthrew the pile of Fulden, and 
ſent Norroy king of arms to the captain of Haiton 
caſtle, the ſtrongeſt fortification between Berwick and 
Edinburgh, to deliver the fame ; which he abſolutely 
denied, until the worthy general ſet himſelf down be- 


fore it, made his approaches, and caſt up a ſtrong. 


rampart, or battery, for the expugnation, prevailing fo 
far, that at laſt it was ſurrendered, their lives only 
faved ; who were no ſooner departed, according to the 


conditions, but our general quite overthrew and de- 


moliſhed the ſame. 

The king of Scots was within a mile of the ſiege, 
and yet durit not reſcue the ſame ; only, by way of 
oſtentation, he ſent Marchmount and another herald 
to the earl of Surrey with a kind of defiance, and 
challenge either to encounter with him army to army, 
or body to body; conditiorally, that if the victory fell 
to his majeſty, the earl ſhould deliver and ſurrender 
for his ranſom the town of Berwick with the- fiſh- 

arths of the ſame ; if the earl again were victor, the 
| cab would pay one-thouſand pound ſterling for his 
redemption. The noble general welcomed theſe he- 
ralds, and like a courageous, yet underſtanding cap- 
tain, quickly anſwered all the points of their commiſ- 
fion ; firſt, he was ready to abide the battle in the plain 
field, and would, if he pleaſed, for the ſame purpoſe 
lay open the trenches, and make the paſſages fo eaſy, 
that victory ſhould have comfort of coming amongſt 


them. Secondly, he thought himſelf much honoured, 


that ſo noble a prince and great a king, would vouch- 


ſafe to deſcend to ſo low a degree of contention, as a 


private duel with him, for which he would not 
repute him heroick and magnanimous, but, ſetting his 
loyalty to his prince aſide, perform all good offices, 
which belonged to the ſweet contract of a perpetual 
amity, if it were poſlible, between them. Thigdly, 
for the town of Berwick, itrwas none of his, bile the 
king his maſter's, which he would not ſo much as 
conjecture upon without his conſent and advice, as he 
himſelf might well Judge in the affairs of princes, 
what was to be done. Fourthly, he thought his own 
life worth all the towns of the world, ſo would 
gladly hazard himſelf ; yea was proud, as he ſaid be- 
ore, that ſo great a majeſty would parallel him 
in ſuch a kind; only he deſired pardon for a little 
vain-glory, that, if he conquered the king, he would 
releaſe him freely ; if the king vanquiſhed him, he 
would either yield him his life, or pay ſuch a tribute 
and competency, as is befitting the itate and degree of 
an earl; to all which he was the rather induced, be- 
cauſe he was confident, that 


Cauſa jubet melior ſuperss ſperare ſarundos. 


But it ſhould ſeem, theſe affronts were mere flou- 
riſhes: for neither battle, nor combate, nor any en- 
terpriſe worth the recording was pu in practice, al- 
though the Engliſh forces had lain long in the country, 
to the ſame purpoſe : whereupon the lord general, loth 
to ſpend his time ſo inconſiderately, and ſomewhat 
wearied with the diſtemperature of the climate; and 
unſeaſonableneſs of the weather, the country afford- 
ing nothing but miſts and fogs at this time of the year, 
raiſed his camp, and retired to Berwick. But, when 
the truth was farther enlarged, the king commanded 


him fo to do by his letters of private intelligence: 


for now came a time, in which the windows of | hea- 
ven ſeemed to open, and the God of mercy thought 


to recompenſe his patience and goodneſs, with a quiet 


end of his troubles, and happy ſucceſs in his enter- 
priſes, which fell cut upon this occaſion : 

Ferdinando king of Spain, and Elifabeth his wife, 
having a purpoſe to marry their daughter Lady Ca- 
tharine, to Arthur prince of Wales, and very loth 
that any contention between the king of Scots, whom 
he much favoured, and the king of England, whom 
he highly reſpected, ſhould be, as it were, a wall of 
partition between their projected amity and royal af- 
finity ; eſpecially that either probability of an intereſt, 
or counterfeit device of the iſſue male from the houſe 
of York, ſhould caſt any blocks or hindrances in the 
way of theſe pretences ; he moſt providently ſent one 
Peter Hialos, a man of great learning, experience, 
and prudence, as an ambaſſador to 3 king of 


Scots, by way of mediation to contract a league of 
peace and abſolute amity between the king of England 
and him; whe proceeded with ſuch fair conditions, 

' and 
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and prevaited ſo well in his propoſed meſſage, that he 


erceived a glimmering ſun ſhine of this peace afar + 


off, but that there were certain thickening clouds of 
miſchief and diſturbance, which by ſome effectual heat 
from the king of England's breath muſt be removed 
and diflipated ; and therefore he wrote to King Henry, 
that, if 1t would pleaſe him to ſend ſome worthy man 
to be his aſſociate in this enterpriſe, he perſuaded him- 
ſelf, that an honeſt oratory would quickly conclude 
the profitable articles of amity. For the poet had aſ- 
ſured him, and he found by fome experience, that 


Addidit invalid rebus facundia cauſe : 
And, for an entrance into the ſame, he aſſured the 


King, that there was a great likelihood to lay down 
the bloody colours of defiance, and flouriſh the plea- 


ſant enſtgns of tranquillity. - For the king of Scots 


had already proteſted, he was only emulous of King 
Heary's virtues, and neither maligned nor ſpited his 
perſon ; and, for Perkin's title, he made it a matter of 
conſcience and charity. For he knew him. the right 
heir, if he were the right creature, and the clergy war- 
ranted the actions as meritorious. The better ſort 
diſclaimed all tyrannous proſecutions: for, except their 
obedience to the king, they ſpent and conſumed their 


eſtates, and only returned with tears and lamentations 


for the loſs of their friends. The inferior ſort im- 
puted all to the ſuperior commands, and, as for the 
formidable effects and blocdy iſſue of war, it was only 
the chance and fortune of encounters, the action of 
fury, and the vengeance or curſe appropriate to diſ- 
ſenſions, according to that worthy author of excellent 


ſentences and propoſitions, 


— Sed mentibus unim 

Floc ſolamen erat, quod voti turba nefand: 
cle que patrum jugulos, que peftora fratrum 
Sperabat, gaudet monſtris, mentiſque tumultu, 


Atque omen ſcelerum ſubitos putat e furores. — 
Lucan. lib. vi. 


Whereupon King Henry boaſting of the character 


of prince of peace, ſo that he might not be branded 


with ignominy of baſeneſs, puſillanimity, and diſho- 
nour, quickly conſented to ſuch agreement, and for 
the ſame purpoſe ſent Richard Fox biſhop of Dur- 
ham, who till lay in the battered caſtle of Norham, 
as his chief commiſſioner, who accordingly aſſociated 
limſelf with Peter Hialos, at the town of Jedworth- 
in Scotland, whither the ambaſſador from King James 
likewiſe repaired, Here were many matters diſputed 
upon, many conditions laid open, many difficulties 
raiſed, many grievances urged, and many concluſions 
argued : but, becauſe they failed in the main point, 
nothing was determined. For the king of England 
required Perkin Warbeck to be delivered into his 
hands, as the principal fountain of this venomous 
ftream,-rhe chief occaſion of his unquietneſs, the per- 
turber of his realw, the ſeducer of his ſubjects, and 


the author of many rebellions. But the king of Scots, 
like a prince. indeed, would not buy his peace with 


the blood of innocents, eſpecially a man coming to 


him for ſuccour, ſhewing all the marks of a diſtreſſed - 


and abuſed prince, allied unto him by marriage, com- 
mended by the emperor, aſſiſtel by the ducheſs of 
Burgundy, and himſelf of fair demeanour, ſweet be- 


haviour, and. of a moſt royal and well eſteemed ſpirit : 
d by no means betray him 


therefore, I fay, he wou 
into the hands of his enemies, that was ſo long ad- 
mitted into the boſom of his fricn1s ; nor ſhould it be 
ſaid, that in any ſuch degree, for any worldly reſpect 
whatſoever, King James of Scotland would be ba or 
perfidious ; which he had learned from the example 
u_ unn of Pruſias king of Bithynia, whom 
tie 

bal into their hands, though they had promiſed large 
rewards, and threatened ſevere vengeance. 

The commiſſioners anſwered directly, that they in- 
tended not by way of defamation, or contumelious 
diſcovery of the vanity of the man, or impoſlibility of 
his buſineſs to make him odious or corroborate their 
own E by the deſtruction of ſo filly a creature, 
or diſcrediting ſo poor a buſineſs : but merely to ſhew ' 
the truth, and unfold the ſecrets of the deceit, that 
ſuch a prince, as King James, might not be colluded 
with ſhadows and apparitions, but orderly drawn into 
this * and general league, wherein both the em- 
peror, France, and Spain deſire a combination of 
amity with England ; there only, wanted himſelf to 
make the number complete, that the horn of Achelous 
might be ſent from nation to nation, from kingdom 
to kingdom. For I can aſſure you, the merchants of 
England have been received into Antwerp with gene- 
ral proceſſion, the emperor is pleaſed with this com- 
bination, the king of Spain pretendeth a marriage, 
the king of France endeavoureth a league, and all the 
princes of Europe ſcek after a true confirmation of 
quietnefs : therefore, once again, be not an enemy to 
the good of all Chriſtendom, nor fo adverſe to this 
holy combination, that the world ſhall rather eſteem 
you wilful and prejudicate, than wiſe and conſi- 
derate. 

Notwithſtanding all this forcible and effectual inti- 
mation, the king of Scots would not conſent to deli- 
liver Perkin upon any condition ; but, as he came to 
him for refuge, he ſhould depart untouched, and not 
by his Wait 5 be in worſe caſe than the brute beaſts, 
or vileſt condition of men, as he had learned long ſince 
out of that ancient tragedian : | 


Habet confugium bellua quidem petram, 
Servi vero aras deorum : civitas vero ad civitatem 
Fugit, calamitatem paſſa : rerum enim humanarum 
Nan eft quicquam perpetuò beatum. 

Eurip. Supplices. 


Yet with much ado he was brought to a truce for cer- 
tain years, and condeſcended to this, that Perkin 
ſhould be no longer ſuccoured, harboured, or main- 


N 


omans depoſed, for conſenting to betray Hanni- 


tained 
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tained by him, or in his territories and dominions : 
with which anſwer, and orderly Tatification of the 
ſame, the ambaſſadors departed, the armies retired, 
the foldiers were diſcharged, the king of England ſa- 
tisked, the orators of France (who from Dover had 
atidience at London about the wage 0 Hg rewarded, 
and of all others the worthy Peter Hialos, as principal 
work-man in this intricate buſineſs, liberally and 


- bountifully recompenſed. 


Only poor Perkin, whoſe glorious meteor began now 
to be 4 ſeemed diſconſolate and exanimated at 
this news and determination, eſpecially when King 
James began to expoſtulate and reaſon the matter with 
him : firſt, From a repetition gf the benefits and fa- 
vours received by his princely liberality and gentleneſs. 
Secondly, From his conſanguinity, in marrying his 
kinſwoman upon dangerous hopes and trivial adven- 
tures. Thirdly, From his many trials of ſundry con- 
flicts in England, proving all his promiſes wind and 
ſmoke, and his beſt enterpriſes trivial and fanatical. 
Foutthly, Upon the now combination of amity with all 
the princes of Europe, which could not be done with- 
out the king of England's conſent and agreement. 


Fifthly, Upon the fatherly regard of his country, which 


had need have ſome breathing-time of eaſe and reſt, 
and much queſtionleſs take a love-day of conſolation 
and defiſting from turmoils. - Laſt of all, from the 
care of religion and mother-church, unto whoſe obe- 
dience and regard he was now abſolutely ſworn : there- 
fore he deſired him to take ſome other courſe, and de- 
rt out of his realm. For, as he heard, he was now 
mtereſted in the confederacy of the peace of Chriſten- 
dom, and, unleſs he ſhould be a perjured and perfidi- 
ous prince, he could in no ſort infringe the conditions, 
nor break the truce combined by a firm and inſeparable 
adjuration. ;' 
When Perkin had heard him ont, although every 
word was Worſe than the croaking of ſome night-raven 
or ſcreech-owl, and the amazement, for the time, 
might have much diſabled him: yet loth to diſcredit 
his cauſe by any dejection or puſillanimity, and ſeeing 
all anſwers were ſuperfluous, and the very meſlengers 
of deſpair and diſconfolation, he raiſed himſelf with 
ſome outward chearfulneſs, and, as well to avoid in- 
gratitude towards ſo great a benefactor, as to counte- 
nance himſelf and his buſineſs, he thus, caſting away 
all fear and abaſhing timidity, replied : Moſt worthy 
7717 LET oo re 


Mortale eft quad queris opus : mihi fama perennis. 


And therefore God forbid, that my continuance in your 
court and kingdom, or the weakened cauſe of my at- 
tempts, ſhould prove diſadvantageous or ominous unto 

on, both in regard of the many favours your prince- 
linels hath heaped upon me undeſerved, and my own 
willingneſs not to be too troubleſome or offenſive unto 
ſo benign a majeſty ; which rather than it ſhould be 
hazarded for my fake, without a chearful and liberal 
willingneſs, the fame and glory of the euterpriſe ſhall 


5 


be ſufficient for me; and I wilt not only diſclaim my 


right and intereſt in the kingdom of England, my law- 
ful inheritance, by deſcent, but pour out myſelf, and 
* my life, moſt profufely for your ſake. Only 
this I muſt intreat at your hands, to give me leave to 
rig and caulk up my ſhips, and gather together that 
diſperſed company I have, or ſuch as would willingly 
and voluntarily attend me. Which ſeeming but rea- 
ſonable, and no way repugning the former agreement 
with the ambaſſadors, was quickly condeſcended unto ; 
with many gifts, and royal furniture for his wife and 
family, he took his leave, and ſailed back the ſame 
way he came into Ireland, determining (as the laſt an- 
chor-hold of his fortunes) either to unite himfelf with 
the Corniſhmen, whom he knew not fully appeaſed, or 
to retire to Lady Margaret, his moſt worthy aunt, and 
faithful coadjutrix. 

He had not been long in Ireland, but his falſe for- 
tune began once again to play with him, as flatterin 
him with aſſured confidence and warrant, that the Wel 
tern men would welcome and entertain him ; from 
whom he had this notice, that they could not forget 
their former injuries and flaughters, nor determine a 
ſettled and true obedience to the Lancaſtrian family : 
whereupon, becauſe ſomething muſt be done, or elſe 
he ſhould be for ever diſcredited; or that God in his 
juſtice, derided all fuch enterpriſes to ſcorn, or elſe in 
his mercy, would give King Henry a breathing-time 
t6 ſet his other princely qualities of wiſdom, magnifi- 
cence, quietneſs, * e charity, government, and 
policy on work; he ſailed out of Ireland, with five 
{mall ſhips, 200 men, his wife and attendants, his ſub- 
ſtance and wealth, and, in a word, all that he had. 

But, when he was to confer about his landing, and 
ſetting forward his deſigns, he had ſuch poor counſel- 
lors, as a man would ſmile at for pity, rather than 
laugh at for ſcorn : for his principal friends were now 
John Heron, a mercer and bankrupt ; John of Wa- 
ter, ſometime mayor of Cork ; Richard Skelton, a 
taylor; and John Aſtley, a ſcrivener, men in general 
defame for diſhoneſt actions, and in particular reproach, 
for underſtanding nothing but what conſorted to their 
own wilfulneſs, and outrageous appetites; of whom 
I may fay, as Ovid complains in another caſe, in his 
elegies: 


Non bene conducti vendunt perjuria tefles, 
Non bene ſelecti Indicis arca patet : 


With this crew, about the month of September, he 


landed at a place called Bodnam, and there ſo ſolli- 


cited and excited the multitude, and wavering people, 
that, when they heard him proclaimed Richard the 
Fourth, as the undoubted ſon of Edward the Fourth, 
whom the duke of Glouceſter, or, if you will, Richard 
the Tyrant determined to murther, but that he eſcaped 
by the providence of God, they flocked unto him to 
the number of four-thouſand, and, according to the 
nature of children running after new-fangled toys and 
painted pictures, ſubmitted to his highneſs, and ſwort, 
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wich all allegiance, to maintain his dignity and roy- 
alty; with which confidence and company, after they 
had taken the muſters of his army, and concluded to 

et ſome ſtrong towns into their poſſeſſion, that ſo 
they might not only augment their forees, but ſtill 
have places of ſupportation and refuge to retire unto, 
they went directly to Exeter, and beſieged it. But 
becauſe they wanted ordnance to make a battery, and 
other proviſion to raiſe their trenches, and approaches; 
or indeed, if you will, were ignorant of martial diſci- 
pline, and the ſecrets of a true ſoldier's profeſſion ; 
they ſpent the more time againſt the gates, and endea- 
voured nothing but a forcible entrance, aſſaulting the 
ſame, with great pieces of timber, like the Roman 
rams, crows of iron, firebrands, and impetuous vio- 
lence of great ſtones caſt at them, and amongſt them. 
But the citizens manfully defended themſelves, and 
held it out to their perpetual fame, letting over the 
walls, in ſecret places, divers in baſkets, with ſtrong 
cords, to poſt to the king, and acquaint him with their 
diſtreſs. In the mean while, ſeeing a fire made under 
their gates, and that the enemy's fury increaſed, they 
ſulpekted themſelves, and had no other ſhift but to put 
force to force, and with one fire extinguiſh, or, if you 
will, devour another; and ſo they cauſed great ſtore 
of faggots and timber combuſtible to be brought cloſe 
to the poſterns and greater gates, where the miſchief 
began, and ſet the ſame on fire, which increaſed with 
a filthy ſmoke, and ſmother, and, at laſt, burſt out 
into a flame and blaze, ſo that neither the enemies 
could come in, nor citizens go out; but all were 
compelled to deſiſt from that work, and apply them- 
{elves to more new and -neceflary labours. For the 
rebels aſſaulted the moſt weak and broken places of 
the wall, and the citizens ran to the expulſions, and 
repaired the breaches, as faſt as they were made; be- 
tides, they had leifure to caſt up great trenches under 
their gates, and by ſtrong banks rampiering the ſame 
made them more difficult paſſages than before: the 
walls were mightily and impetuoully aſſaulted, but the 
worthy citizens defended them, with that courage, 
and countermanding, that they flew above two-hun- 
dred ſoldiers, in their fury, and behaved thernaſelves, as 
if they determined to obtain a perpetual name of re- 


nown, and unmatchable trophy of honour : ſo that I 


may well and briefly fay of them : 


Serpens, ſitis, ardor, arene 
Dulcia virtuti: gaudet patientia duris. 


When Perkin and his aſſociates ſaw ſo ſtrong and 
ſtrange oppolition, they ſeemed both amazed and diſ- 
heartened at the ſame ; whereupon, between rage and 
deſpair, he retired his louſy and diſtreſſed army to the 
next great town, called Taunton, where he muſtered 
them a- new, but found a great want of his company: 
for many of his deſperate followers Were ſlain and cut 
off; many of the honeſter and civiler ſort, ſeeing the 
town of Exeter ſo well maintained, and that very 
few reſorted unto him, contrary to his former flou- 


riſhes and oſtentation, fell from him, and retired 
themſelves hame ; many weary of the wars, and con- 
jecturing an impoſlibility to remove a king ſo — 4 
eſtabliſhed;, or terrified with the puniſhment impe ud. 

ing on treaſon, and preſumptuous rebellion, leſt him 
to his fortunes z and many politickly forecaſting Tor 
the worſt, ſeeing not one X the nobility or better ſort 
to afford a helping hand to the lifting up of this frame, 
were contented to diſpenſe with former prateſtations, 
and ſo provided for themſelves, wizereby as I ſaid, as if 
the proverb was verified, A | 


Non habet eventus ſordida prada bonos, 


he came ſhort of his reckoning, and the items of his 
accounts were much curtailed of their former lengt 


and computation. 
But, in truth, the poſts of the country brought com- 


fortable tidings of the king's army approaching, of 


which the Lord Daubney, a fortunate and ſucceſsful 
man in all his enterpriſes, was general ; yet, in the 
mean while, had Lord Edward Courtney, earl of 
Devonſhire, Lord William his ſon, Sir Edmund Ca- 
rey, Sir Thomas Trenchard, Sir William Courtney, 
Sir Thomas Fulford, Sir John Hatwell, Sir John 
Croker, Walter Courtney, Peter Edgecomb, William 
Sentnaure, and divers others, brought forward the 
forces of the country, to raiſe the ſiege of Exeter; 
which not only animated and encouraged the citizens, 
but rebated the fury of the contrary, and diverted them 
from that ſore and outrageous manner of aſſaulting 
the walls, where, in the laſt onſet, the noble earl, 
and divers others, were hurt with arrows ; he wounded 
in the arm, and the reſt in ſeveral parts of their bo- 
dies, but very few ſlain: and fo, with much ado, this 
famous and honour-thiriting city, with the honeſt in- 
habitants of the ſame, were delivered and relieved. 
By this time the royal ſtandards of King Henry 
were advanced in fight of the city, and the drums heat 
up their accuſtomed marches, to the joy and fulneſs 
of contentment, both of the town and country : but, 
when the king was advertiſed of their returning te 
Taunton, he haſted thither : but firſt he welcomed Eds 
ward, duke of Buckingham, a young noble, and well 
regarded prince, in whoſe company came along an 
hundred knights and eſquires of ſpecial name and cre- 
dit in their countries, amongſt whom, Sir Alexander 
Bainham, Sir Maurice Berkley, Sir Robert Fame, Sir 
ohn Guile, Sir Robert Points, Sir Henry Vernon, Sir 
Jchn Mortimer, Sir Thomas I remaile, Sir Edward Suts 
ton, Sir Amias Paulet, Sir John Bickwell, Sir John Sap- 
cotes, Sir Hugh Lutterel, and Sir Francis Cheny were 
principal. O what a glorious thing it is, to ſee a noble- 
man either {tand by the chair of the pri 
ſtar and ſupportation, that, at laſt, the king may aſk, 
What ſhall be done to the man he means to honour ? 
Or more in his own orb, that is, the love and credit 
of his country, firm to the ſtate and graceful in all 
his actions and proceedings, ſtill having a care to the 
r of the people, and an eye to the dignity 
2 


of 


ince, as a court 
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of the commonwealth ; ſo ſhall his fame be extended 
abroad, and his renown enlarged at home; which 
makes me remember the deſcription of Capaneus in 
that ancient Euripides's Supplices, who may be a 
precedent to all young noblemen; yea, I wiſh with 
my heart, that fach, as are not too pre ſumptuous on 
their on gifts of nature and education, would take 
the book in hand, and make uſe both of precept and 


example, for the illuſtration of their honours, and ad- 


miniſtration of their lives: thè poet is ſomewhat large, 
and more pleaſant in the Greek, than the Latin. He 
thus beginneth: 


Capaneus hic eſt, cui facultas vivendi erat abundans, 
Mini vero divitits inſoleus erat; magnitudinem vero 
e Leave © 4 | | 
Non majorem habebat, quam pauper vir, 
Fugiens ſplendids victu, quicunque mtumeſceret mints, 
Sufficrentia vill pendens : non enim in paſtu ventris 
Virtutem eſſe, mediccria vers ſufficere dicebat, &c. 

5 Capanei Laus. 


But to our ſtory again: when the king approached 
the town of Taunton, whether out of policy not to 
hazard the whole army at once, or out of ſuſpicion of 
ſome revolters in his company, or ny conſidering 
there might be a turning of fortune's wheel, as ſtill 
rota fortune in gyro, in the encounters of a battle, or 
harping upon ſome ſtratagem and enterpriſe, as provi- 
dently forecaſting both the worſt and beſt, which might 
chance : he ſent before him Robert, Lord Brooke, the 
ſteward of his houſe, Giles, Lord Daubney, and Sir 
Rice ap Thomas, to give the onſet, and begin the bat- 
tle, that he with the reſt, as a ſtrong ambuſcade and 
relief, might come to the reſcue, if they were wea- 
ried and fatigued, But little needed this policy or pro- 
craſtination : for poor Perkin (deſperate of his fortunes, 
and quite exanimated to encounter with the king's 
forces, in ſo warlike a manner and fearful a prepara- 


tion, contrary to all the motives of a true Roman ho- 


nour, and without knowledge of his army) about mid- 
night, accompanied with ſixty horſe, departed in won- 
derful celerity to a ſanctuary-town beſides Southamp- 
ton, called Bewdley, where 8 John Heron, Thomas 
a Water, and others, regiſtered themſelves as perſons 
privileged. | 

O what a God art thou ! that canſt, one way, hum- 
ble ſettled princes, with the very ſhadows of peril and 
danger, making them confeſs their frailty and tickliſh 
ſtate of mortality, by the ſeveral incumbrances and 
miſchiefs to which they are ſubject; and, another 
way, confound the mightieſt projects, and. annihilate 
their enterpriſes, turning all actions and mountains of 


pride, ſedition, conſpiracies, and ambition, to powder 


and duſt, and then blowing it away like ſmoke and 
vapour ; and, another way, protect the right of the 
innocent and diſtreſſed, ſending remedy and comfort, 
when they leaſt think of it, or know to help and ad- 


vance themſelves ; and, another way, whip with the 


rods of vengeance the frenetical and vain multitude, 


* 


Iu 


who know nothing but rudeneſs and clamorous out- 
cries, nor practice any thing but indecencies and out- 
rageouſneſs: fo that we well ſay : rf 


O Jupiter, cur nam miſeras ſapere dicunt ' 
Homines !. ex te enim pendemus, ene 
Agimuſque ea, que tu volueris. 
O nihili homines! | 
2 arcum extendentes tanguam ultra articulum, 

t jure utique mala patientes multa, | | 
Amicis non quidem creditis ſed ipſis rerum eventibus, Oc. 
| Eurip. Supplices. 


When King Henry knew that Perkin was fled, and 
departed from his camp, he ſent the Lord Daubney, 
with five-hundred horſe, to intercept him; but he was 
lodged before they came, although moſt of his com- 
pany were ſurpriſed and taken, who, as miſerable cai- 
tifs; and poor wretched delinquents, were preſented ta 
his majeſty : but, when the reſidue of this fearful and 
ſtaggering army could neither underſtand what was 
become of their general, nor ſee their accuſtomed pen- 
dants and ancients, nor their quarters ſo well ordered, 
as was the manner of ſoldiers, nor their companies ſo 
chearful and well heartened, they knew not what to 
ſay or to do; ſome ſuppoſing he was fraudulently ſlain, 
ſome ſuſpecting he was traitorouſly fled, ſome re- 
porting the manifeſtation of his deceit, ſome wonder- 
ing at the ſtrangeneſs of proceedings, in that he had 
ſo miraculouſly begun, and preſumptuouſly proſecuted 
ſuch a dangerous work; ſome exclaimining upon the 
ſimplicity of the matter, that built upon no better 
grounds, than vain hopes and preſumptuous titles; 
tome curſing themſelves, that they had ſo far engaged 
their loyalties againſt their ſovereign lord and king; 
ſome, continuing in their rancorous malice, ſwore no- 
thing but revenge and obſtinacy ; and ſome, never to 
be reclaimed, even when their forces failed, cried out 
to go forward, railing at the misfortune of the buſi- 
neſs, that they muſt now fail, when they were ready 
to pull down the town-walls with their hands : yet, 
when they were aſſured of his cowardly flight and baſe 
puſillanimity, the common fear, common miſchief, 
and common danger, made them caſt away their ar- 
mour, and ſubmit to the king; to whom, though they 
came with affrighted countenances, and venomous 
hearts, ſad looks, and little repentance, curſes in their 
ſouls, and promiſes of faith, loyalty, and obedience 
out of their mouths ; yet did the king entertain them 
with all chearfulneſs and acceptable comfort, as the 
greateſt benefit which God could, at that time, be- 
{tow upon him, not diſputing of their hypocriſy, nor 
determining, by more narrow ſearches, or artificial 
incantations, to try out the depth, and ſearch the bot- 
tom of their reſolutions. 


Thus, as a conqueror, without manſlaughter and 


effuſion of blood, he rode triumphantly into the city 
of Exeter; and knowing Præmium and Poena to be 
the maſtering curbs of all the things in the world, not 
only praiſed and applauded the citizens, but r 
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the treaſurehouſe of reward and honour amongſt them, 

iving ſome preſents, advancing others to the order of 
Enighthood, and grantmg many petitions, according to 
the worthy condition of a prince, and the full corro- 
boration of their obedience: then proceeded he to 
ſome exemplary puniſhment of divers refractory Cor- 
.niſhmen, whom their own companies accuſed as de- 
linquents, and the WD of the government would 
not endure without correction. | 

But all this was nothing, in compariſon of that which 
followed: for his horſemen proſecuted the chaſe ſo di- 
ligently and honeſtly, that they purſued the Lady Ca- 
tharine Gordon, wife to this Perkin, even to Michael's 
mount; who, notwithſtanding, had the not. been be- 
trayed by ſome of her own followers, might have 
eſcaped ; for, - transforming herſelf into one of her 
ſervant's habits, ſhe had gone quite away to her ſhips, 
but that ſome pitying the diſtreſs of the king and tur- 
moils of the kingdom, and perceiving the end of the 
war, and pacification of theſe troubles, to depend upon 
her ſurpriſing, would, by no means, give way unto 
new diſturbances, but- took her, and preſented her to 
the king's commiſſioners : what ſhould I ſay, when 
ſhe herſelf ſaid nothing ? But, perceiving them gentle- 
men of worth, with Hypſipile to Jaſon, the cried out: 


Si vos nobilitas generoſaque nomina langunt. 


1 know you will uſe me like yourſelves, and under- 
ſtand Tam a prince every way. So they gave her leave 
to adorn herſelf, and brought her, like a bond-woman 
and captive, to the king, who, wondering at her 
beauty and attractive behaviour, lifted up his hands to 
heaven in her behalf, to ſee ſo great a worth betrayed 
to fanatical hopes and frenetical deceit, thanking God 
for himſelf, that he had ſuch a trophy of his endu- 
rances and victories in his hands ; nor was the empe- 
ror Aurelius more proud of Zenobia, than he rejoiced 
in this adventure; ſome ſay, he fancied her perſon 
himſelf, and kept her near unto him as his choiceſt de- 
light; yea, ſo doated on her perfections, that he for- 
got all things, but the contentment which he received 
by her, inſomuch that many dared to libel againſt him, 
with that ſaying of Dejanira to Hercules: * 


Duem nunguam Juno, ſerieſque immenſa laborum fregerit, 
huic Iolen impoſuiſſegugum. 


Some ſay, he durſt not let her marry, for fear of am- 


bitious tumours in ſuch as could attain to ſuch a for- 
tune : ſome confirm, that fhe was, of that greatneſs of 
{pirit, that ſhe ſcorned all os bn regard of herſelf, 
both by the privilege of her ok th and the poſſibility 
of her greatneſs. How ſoever, he intreated her moſt 
honourably and amiably (ſuch a power hath beauty 
and comelineſs ever in diſtreſs) and ſent her to the 
queen ſo majeſtically attended, as if ſhe had been a 
queen indeed. ob readies | 

In the mean while, my Lord Daubney employed 
himſelf, and his company, ſo effectually, that, invi- 
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roning the ſanctuary, wherein Perkin was, with two 


companies of light horſe, who were vigilant, cautious, 
ſtrong, and courageous, he ſo lay in the advantage of 
watching the place, that Perkin could no way eſcape: 
but the king was not ſatisfied with this protraction, 
and therefore loth to loſe him, or give him liberty to 
run, with the blind mole, into further caverns of tho 


earth, to caſt up heaps, and little hills of commotion, 


and affrighting his eſtate; and yet daring not to in- 


fringe the privilege of theſe holy places (ſuch a hand 


had ſuperſtition, and the pope's fulmination, got over 
all the princes of 4515 went more politickly to 
work, and ſent divers perſons of account to perſuade 
his ſubmiſſion, and render himſelf wholly into the 
king's hands, who not only promiſed him pardon of 
life, but comfort of liberty, yea, honourable mainte- 


nance, upon the eaſy conditions of deſiſting to perturb 


the commonwealth any further, and diſclaiming ſo 
injuriouſly to pretend any title to the diadem. 
When Perkin ſaw to what ſtreights his barque was 


driven, and that he muſt either ſplit on the rocks of 


deſpair, or retire back again into the troubleſome 
ocean of deſpight, according to the nature of cow- 
ardly and irreſolute men, he choſe the worſt part, to 
fave his life and ſubmit to the king's acceptation ; not 
remembering, becauſe he was never acquainted with 


the ſecrets of majeſty, That he, which hath been once 


a prince, muſt never look for a ſettled: quietneſs in a 
private eſtate (becauſe he is ſtill ſubject to the conque- 
ror's pleaſure) but an ignominious life, than which an 
honourable death is ten-thouſand times better; which 


made the noble Hecuba, as a worthy pattern to all 


unfortunate princes, thus anſwer the proudeſt con- 
querors themſelves : | 


Parrigam collum cordatè, intrepide, 

Liberam vero me, ut libera moriar, 

Per deos quaſo dimittentes occidite : apud manes enim. 
Serva vacari, regina cum frm, pudet me. 


But, as J ſaid, he now only recounted the difficult 
paſſages of his former travels, the dangers eſcaped, the 
deceit pretended, the peril imminent, and the misfor- 
tune too apparent, as being in no ſecurity in the place 
he was fled unto, nor having any confidence in the 


perſons he had choſen : for, though he knew there 
was a reverence appropriate to ſanctuaries, yet kings, if 


they pleaſed, would be tied neither to law nor religion, 
but perform what they liſt, or under colour of their 


own ſecurity, ſay they are compelled unto. There- 
fore, without any further aggravation, relying on the 
King's pardon, and thoſe honourable conditions pro- 
e he voluntarily reſigned himſelf, and came to 


is majeſty, as a meſſenger of glad tidings, That now 


all wars, troubles, and commotions were, by this 


means, ended and determined. 

The king wondered not much at him, for he only 
found him ſuperficially inſtructed, of a natural wit, 
of reaſonable qualities, well-languaged, and of indif- 
ferent apprehenſion, but far from that highneſs of ſpi- 
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rit, or heroiek diſpoſition, to deſerve the character of 
a prince, or lay claim to a diadem; yet, loth with any 
boiſterous ſtrength to handle a brüiſed arm, or draw 
the fellow into a new ſelf-love, or good opinion of 
himſelf, he paſſed over his examination the ſlightlier, 
and brought him immediately to London, being met all 
the way with great concourſes of people ; who both 
came to gratify him and his-aufpicious ſucceſs, and to 
fee Perkin like ſome ſtrange meteor or monſter ; or, if 


you will, becauſe we will deal more cleanly with him, 


like a triumphant ſpectacle, to move amazement, de- 
light, and contentment, according to that ſaying of 
he poet: Ss | | 


Nee pluit boa, redeunt ſpectaculn mane. 


But, when they began to capitulate, that, being a 
ſtranger and an alien born, he durſt not abuſe fo 
many princes and commonwealths with lyes, fictions, 
and abominable deceit, but even bid battle to kings and 
princes, yea, bring kings and princes into the field for 
his aſſiſtance, they fell from wondering at him to rail 
and abuſe him, both with checks and opprobrious 
eaunts ; yea, divers dared to put in practice many in- 
decencies, both of rage and indignation, had not the 
reverence of his majeſty's preſence diverted their in- 
conſideration, and commanded no further rumour, 

zing upon him, or violent threatenings againſt him. 
Fo concqude, the king brought him quietly to London; 
and, though he had given him life, and afforded him a 
kind of liberty, yet did he ſet a guard over him, that 
he could neither have free conference, nor do what he 
wantonly hſted withont them. | 

By this time you muſt conſider, that Lady Margaret 
in Flanders, ducheſs-dowager of Burgundy, was not 
ſo ill befriended, or negligent in her own affairs, but 
ſhe had both intelligence from England, and ſpies of 
her own, to acquaint her with all occurrences and ad- 
ventures, as they chanced: But, whether it was a 
news to her of bitterneſs and tormenting ſpight, or no, 
let them judge, that make their ood and inward 
faculties a ſtore-houſe of rancour and malice, and cry 
out with Seneca, Felix jacet, quicunque quos odit premit ; 
yet was ſhe not tormented ſo much with the lofs, ex- 
pences, or diſaſter of the buſineſs, which might be the 
chance of war, as that ſhe could not prevail in her ma- 
lignant courſes againſt her enemy, the houſe of Lan- 
Caſter : ſo that the bemoaned the 
her unfortunate 8 and, as many did teſtify, even 
ſhed tears again; but they were ſo far from compunc- 
tion, or penitency, that they ſeemed rather ſigns of 
rage, phrenſy, and intolerable madnefs, in which ſhe 
cried out on nothing but revenge, and repeated an excla- 
mation of Hermione's againft Oreftes : 


Due mea cœleſtes injuria fecit iniquos ! 


Quocve mihi miſeræ ſidus abeſſe querar ! 


80 that, if ſhe had had power equal to her implacable 
hatred, King Henry ſhould have felt the ſcourges of her 


lamentable fucceſs of 
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wrathful hand, even to the loweſt dejection, and ſhe 


had, doubtleſs, ſhewed him a trick of a woman's will, 


or - I might ſpeak without offence) wickedneſs, 

n this while, Perkin, having two years liberty to 
ruminate on his buſineſs, and ſwell up his vexed foul 
with uncomfortable commemoration of preceding miſ- 
fortunes, would many times caſt out abrupt and un- 
certain ſpeeches concerning his diſtreſs, and the male- 
volent aſpect of his fate, curſing his miſerable life, and 
complaining of his unprofitable genius, that had ſtood 
him in no better ſtead, ba eng. Jo had been born to any 
mechanical d , rather than from the royal blood 
of Plantagenet : in{omuch that his keepers miſtruſted 
him in theſe extaſies, and the king was ſtill troubled, 
that he could neither make him confeſs the truth, nor 
diſclaim this high aſſumption of another's dignity and 
royalty. But at laſt, as all ſuch diſcontentments and 
eruptions muſt have vent, and ſo a determination, 
whether the ſcandal of this kind of impriſonment 
N him, or the unquietneſs of his thoughts vexed 

im, or the baſeneſs of his ſubmiſſion abuſed him, or 
the loſs of his ſweet wife confounded him, or the in- 
ſtigations of others diſturbed him; or indeed, becauſe 
the laſt act of his tragedy and cataſtrophe was now in 
hand, he not only ſtudied which way to eſcape, but 
E the ſame in practice, in ſpight of his own know- 
edge, that the king was acquainted with all his di ſcon- 
tentments. For, alas! princes have long hands and 
prying looks, to reach into the furtheſt parts of their 

ingdom, and ſearch into the ſecreteſt cloſets of their 
palaces, yea, other men's houſes, and fo are made to 
underſtand the affairs of the remoteſt regions. But, 
doncerning himſelf, his vain ſuppoſitions, as in his 
former enterprizes, {till flattered him, that he ſhould 
once again find fuel enough, to ſet another rebellion 
and commotion on fire: and his vexation to be be- 
reaved of ſo delicate a creature, as his lady, made him 
deſperate of all, and ſet his wits on the tenter-hooks, 
to put ſomething in practice to his further content- 
ment. So that one day reading the ſtory of Mortimer's 
eſcape out of the Tower, by giving his keepers a 
ſteepy drink; he, in ſuch a manner deceiveth his 
e and betook him to a reſolution of eſcaping and 

ying out of the land; wherein he proved only like 
the filly bird, that with ſtriving in the net, entangles 
her ſelf the more: or, as deer that are hunted, betray 
theinſelves to well-ſcented hounds, by their faſter run- 
ning away, whereby they make the deeper impreſſion 
in their ſteps : fo fell it out with him, 


Incidit in &. Hy llam „ cupiens vitare Charybdim: 


And, by ſeeking after liberty, he brought himſelf to a 
ſtreighter and more unkindly endurance: for, when 
he had gone to the ſea-coaſts, and heard the exclama- 
tions of the people againſt him ; ſaw all places de- 
barred, knew great ſearches made for him, underſtood 
what an indignation the country had conceived of his 
mockeries and illuſions, and found the whole kingdom 
up in his ſearch, and poſting after him; he was quite 

exanimated, 


5 


exanimated, and, like a man diſtracted, knew not 
what to do. At laſt, unſtable in his former wilful- 
neſs, he once again altered his pretended journey, and 
came to the deuße of Bethlehem, called the priory of 
Shene, beſide Richmond in Surry, and committed 
himſelf to the prior, with a long and ſecret confer- 
ence ; conchiding, with an * N 4 of his charity, 
that, being a man of God, he would not think it 
ſtrange to ſee princes ſubject to diſaſters and fatal con- 
cluſions of misfortune : for he well knew the ſtory, 
both of the abbot of Weſtminſter and the biſhop of 
Carliſle, who, in ſpight of ns. Henry's uſurpation, 
who had not only projected the delivery of Richard of 
Bourdeaux, but oppoſed the king in his ſtrength of 
foyer ent Again | 
depoſed ; and therefore he deſired him to obtain his 
pardon of the King, yielding forcible intimation for 
the ſame purpoſe. | 


The prior (glad to have intereſt in ſuch a meritori- 


ous work, and proud to be ſerviceable to his prince and 
country) came with convenient ſpeed to the court, and 
acquainted his majeſty with the accident, leaving no 
circumſtance of any validity unrecounted ; which ended 
to the king's wonderful content, and the whole court's 
diſdain and amazement. But all times are not alike, 
and princes, in their mercies and pardons, are not fo 
flexible as preſumption buildeth upon : yet, to pleaſe 
the prior, he gave him his life, which, to a generous 
and free-born ſpirit, was more irkſome than death: 
for he was firſt taken and brought to Weſtminſter, 
with all ſcorn and reproach ; then ſet in a pair of 


ſtocks, with contumelious deriſion; then carried 


through all the ſtreets of London, like a prodigious 
ſpeQacle z then put to the rack, which made him not 
only confeſs his pedigree and original, but write it 
with his own hands: laſt of all, mounted on divers 
ſcaffolds, he read it in publick, and that ſo diſgraci- 
ouſly, as in the commemoration was able to torment 
a looker-on, fo that he might well cry out, 


Vitamque per omnem | 
Nulla fuit tam mœſta dies: nam cetera damna 
Durata jam mente malts, firmague tulerunt, 


In ſome of your chronicles you have this confeſſion 
at large, as in Grafton; which, to make the ſtory 
complete, I have a little contracted, and thus expoſe 
the ſame : | 


BE it known unto all men, that I was born in the 
town of Tournay, in Flanders, my father, John 
Oſteck, comptroller of the ſaid town, my mother 
Catharine Haro, and my grandfather Direck Oſbeck, 
after whoſe deceaſe, my grandmother married Peter 
Flamine, receiver of Tournay, and dean of the boat- 
men over Leſcheld; my mother's father was called 
Peter de Faro, which kept the keys of St. Thomas's 
gate, within the ſaid town. I had alſo an uncle, Mr. 
John Statime, of St. Pia's pariſh, with whom I dwel- 
led very young; he married my aunt Jane, and brought 
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me up very well; yet my mother, not contented, as 
being very fond of me, had me to Antwerp, to learn 
Flemiſh more exactly, to a kinſman of my father's, 
John Steinbeck, with whom I remained a full half 
year; but, by reaſon of the wars, I returned to Tour- 
nay, where I was placed with Mr. Barlo, who, within 
another year, carried me to the mart. at Antwerp, 
where I fell ſick a while; and ſo was boarded in a 
ſkinner's houſe, much converſant with the Engliſh 
nation, whereby I 'learned the language, as you ſee. 
From thence I went to Barrow mart, and lodged at 
the Old Man: afterwards, Mr. Barlo left me at Mid- 
dleborough, with John Strew, a merchant, who firſt 
made me believe I was better than I was. From 
Antwerp I failed into Portugal, with my Lady Bramp- 
ton, in a ſhip called the Queen's ſhip, and ſerved a 
knight in Lichborae, called Don Peter Las de Cogna, 
who had but one eye; yet the manner of his behavi- 
our, and the order of his houſe, made me tarry a year. 
Then Pregent Meno, a Bretagner, carried me into 
Ireland, and either commanded ſo by my Lady Mar- 
ret, who, as ſhe faid, was my aunt, or projecting 
omething for his own private intereſt, would needs 
2 me I was a Plantagenet of the houſe of Vork. 
or, when I arrived in k, becauſe I was ſome- 
what handſomely appareled, they would needs beſtow 
. me the title of the earl of Warwick, ſon to 
corge duke of Clarence, formerly in Ireland, which 
John Le Wellin, the mayor, maintained; and, for- 
aſmuch as my denial was contrary to their expecta- 
tion, they brought me to the croſs, and made me 
ſwear, which I did, diſclaiming him, or any of his 
kindred, until Stephen Poitron, with John a Water, 
came unto me, as reſolved I was King Richard's ba- 
ſtard-ſon (then in the hands of the king of England) 
r me not to be afraid or daunted at any thing. 
or they would aid me and aſſiſt me, even to the ob- 
taining the crown of England ; yea, they knew of their 
own knowledge, the carls of Deſmond and Kildare 
were ready to venture their lives and eſtates for my 
ſake : after this they carried me into Flanders, to 
Lady n regent and ducheſs of Burgundy, who 
prevailed ſo far with me, that I took upon me the 
erſon of Richard duke of York, ſecond ſon of King 
Edward the Fourth, and ſo, with reaſonable prepara- 
tion, I returned back again into Ireland, where the 
ſaid John a Water, Stephen Poinings, John Tiler, 
Hubert de Brough, the ſoreſaid earls, and many others, 
entered with me into a dangerous rebellion, and I was 
proclaimed by them Richard the Fourth. From hence 
the king of France ſent for ine, by Loyie Lucas and 
Stephen Frian; but, making peace with England, he 
left me to my fortunes : then f ſailed into Flanders, 
where my ſuppoſed aunt made more of me than before ; 
ſo I attempted England, but was driven back again 
into Flanders, from whence I went into Scotland, and 
from thence again into Ireland, and ſo into England. 
When the people had heard him owt, they won- 


dered both ways at the matter, and ſtood, as it were, 


eonfounded betwixt fhame and indignation. If it were 


4 collu— 


a colluſion, to think how groſsly the kingdom, and 
ſome of the beſt therein, yea many kingdoms had been 
abuſed with ſuch an impoſtureʒ to the proſecuting ſe- 
veral facinorous actions, and diſturbance of the peace 
and tranquillity of the commonwealth: if it were not 
ſo, and that for fear of life he confeſſed the 2 1 5h 

0 


being the. true Plantagenet, and a prince born to 
great a fortune; then they wondered that any man 


could be ſo baſe, as to deject himſelf to ſuch ignominy 


and opprobrious diſgraces, ben td die had been ho- 


'nourable, and to fell one's life in the field, far better 
than to plead on a ſcaffold, where the many changes 


muſt needs diſtract him, and make a poor ſoul neither 
fit for life nor death: but, whatſoever he was, they 
could not chuſe but deplore his eſtate and misfortune, 
as naturally and ordinarily all men are bemoaned in 
adverſity, eſpecially ſuch an one, that was ſo forward 
in the race and journey to majeſty, and pulled back 
ſo often by the ſleeve, and turned with a fary into the 
houſe of deſolation, and dungeon of diſconſolate 
wretchedneſs, when to have — — at once had been 


a favour of death and fortune indeed, according to our 


N l u 3 .c 4 1» $6.35 4585-14 6 * oF | 
I tus ille perit ſubita qui mergitur unda, : 1 
uam Jua gui liguidas brachia laſſat aquis. | 

TY | Lib. iii. De Ponto. 


When the king had this way ſatisfied himfelf, and 8 
pleaſed the people, as he thought, he made no more 


ado, but, to prevent inconveniences, clapped him in 
the Tower, from whence he eſcaped not, until he was 
carried to Tyburn, and there ſwallowed up by the 
never ſatisfied paunch of hell, for his former abuſes 
and intolerable wickedneſs, which happened. very 
ſhortly after. For, juſt at this inſtant, a roguifh Au- 
guſtin friar, called Patrick, on the borders of Suffolk, 
after Peter Warbeck's example, taught a poor ſcho- 
lar, one Ralph Wilford, to take upon him the title of 
the earl of Warwick, as yet in the Tower of London ; 
but ſuppoſed to eſcape, as corrupting his keepers, in- 
timating the glory of the action, and the bravery of 
ſuch an enterprize, wherein who would be ſo baſe and 
cowardly, as not to adventure his life, and put in 

ractice any deſign to attain to a diadem, eſpecially by 
fo eaſy means as perſonating a prince, and aſſumin 
the title of the next heir to the crown? And when 
ſome of his better underſtanding friends laid open the 
danger and iinpoſſibility of the attempt, with the odi- 
ouſneſs and perfidiouſneſs of the treaſon, he anſwered 
the firſt wth one poet: 


Famaque poſt Cineres major venit, & mihi nomen, 
Tum quoque cum vivis annumerarer, erat: 


| 5 Lib. iv. De Ponto. 
And the latter with another: 


Si enim injuſtꝭ facere oportet, potiſſimum propter 
Imperium jus vidlandum. ęſt: alias pium ęſſe conventt. 
| LESS Eurip. Pheniſſos. 


tagenet to live in,-and I may well cry out, 
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But although this miſchief, was .quietly. blown over, 
like a weak and thick cloud, ſuddenly diſperſed by a 
forcible wind (for both maſter and ſcholar were quick - 
ly apprehended ; the one hanged on Shrove-Tueſday, 
at St. Thomas Watring's, and the friar condemned, to 
perpetual impriſonment) yet it left ſuch an impreſſion 
behind, to the troubling, as a man may ſay, the whole 
region of the air, that the king would dally no longer, 
but, like the ſun in his full ſtrength, at the next in- 
cenſing of his majeſty, diſſolved all ſuch vapours, and 
gave the law leave to play her part to the final extir- 
pation of the very roots of ſedition, which preſently 
was thus ſet on work. Ts wad | 
Peter Warbeck, impatient at this reſtraint of his 
liberty, and ſtomaching his former diſgraces and in- 
dignities, would endure no longer, but ſtudied every 
hour how to eſcape, not yet knowing what to do, 
when he did eſcape; to which purpoſe, by fair pro- 
miſes and falſe perſuaſions, he corrupted his keepers, 
Strangway, Blewet, Aſtwood, and long Roger, ſer- 
vants of Sir John Digby, lieutenant, of the Tower, to 
{lay their ſaid maſter ; and ſet. both Perkin and the true 
earl of Warwick at large, and ſo to make their for- 
tunes, as they could, either by domeſtick or foreign 
friends; to which, when the innocent prince conde- 


a ſcended, as glad any way to enjoy his liberty, and to 


be freed of his impriſonment (for you ſee birds kept in 
olden cages beat and flutter up and down, as ſcorn- 
ing their incloſure; to get out into their native coun- 
try, the region of the air) miſchief and misfortune, 
which play the tyrant with, many men all their lives. 
long, and never affordeth one day, or breathing-time, 
to give, them a taſte of any pleaſure or contentment, 
diſcovered the whole conſpiracy to the king and his 
council, not leaving out any circumſtance which might 
either exaſperate his rage, or pull forward death and 
deſtruction to the delinquents, Whereupon, without 
further diſputing the matter, Perkin Warbeck, John 
a Water, ſome time mayor of Cork, and his ſon, were, 
the ſixteenth of November, arraigned and condemned 
at Weſtminſter of high treaſon, and the twenty-third 
hanged at Tyburn : Perkin mounted on a ſcaffold, 
reading his confeſſion, and, contrary to all expecta- 
tion, aſking the king and country forgiveneſs, and 
dying penitently, with great remorſe of conſcience, 


and compunction of ſpirit : 


E. fic finis Priamf—— 


Not long after,' Edward earl of Warwick, who had 
been the twenty-firſt of November arraigned at Weit- 
miniſter, before the earl of Oxford, high conſtable of 


England for the preſent, was, upon the twenty-eighth, 


1499, beheaded on Tower-hill: for he quietly con- 
feſſed the inditement, concerning his conſent and wil- 
lingneſs to obtain his liberty, though it were by vio- 
lating the law in that kind, and breaking of priſon, 
whole ſimplicity J rather lament than condemn the 
offence. F or it was a dangerous time for any Plan- 


Omne 
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Omne tulit fecum Cefaris ira malum : Cy other nations, but ſuperſtitious to the wavering and 
| . unconſtant Engliſh ; whereupon the king was the glad- 
But the king was indeed glad of this occaſion, and for- der to take hold of this opportunity, wherein the con- 
tune gave virtue the check, becauſe, as he had impri- viction of the law had caſt this ſtumbling-block of trea- 
ſoned him without a cauſe, he knew not what to do fon in his walk and race to a longer life ; and yet was 
with him without a fault ; yet ſome report that the there nothing done, but by orderly proceedings, and 
rincipal reaſon of accelerating his death was a ſpeech juſtifiable diſcourſes, more than when the ſilly prince 
of Ferdinando's king of Spain, who ſhould ſwear, that ſubmitted to his mercy, he thought it the greateſt point 
the marriage between Lady Catharine, his daughter, of mercy to look to himſelf, and ſo, for the benefit 
and Prince Arthur of Wales, ſhould never be conſum- of his poſterity, and the ſedation of all troubles, both 
mated, as long as any earl of Warwick lived, For preſent and to come, ſtruck off his head, and with 
the very name and title was not only formidable to him the head of all diviſion and diſſenſion. 


The Negotiations of THOMAS WOLSEY, te great Cardinal of ENGLAND, 
containing his LIFE and DEATH, vs. 


I. The Original of his Promotion. II. The Continuance in his Magnificence. III. His 
| Fall, Death, and Burial. | 


Compoſed by Mr. Cavenpisn, one of his own Servants, being his Gentleman-Uſher. 


[ T ſeemeth no wiſdom to credit every light tale, Blazed abroad in the mouths of vulgars, for we 

daily hear, how, with their blaſphemous trump, they ſpread abroad innumerable lies, without 
either ſhame or honeſly, which, prima facie, ſhew forth a viſage of truth, as though it were an 
abſolute verily, though indeed nothing leſs; and, amongſt the better ſort, thoſe babblings are of 
no validity. 

i hats rea the allegations of divers worthy authors againſt ſuch falſe rumours and opinions of 
the common people, who delight in nothing more than to hear ſtrange things, and to ſee new alter- 
ations of authority, rejoicing ſometimes in ſuch novelties, which afterwards do produce repentance, 
Thus, may all men of underſtanding conceive the madneſs of the rude multitude, and not give too 
much credence to every ſudden rumour, until the truth be perfetily known, by the report of ſome 
approved and credible perſons, that commonly have the beſt intelligence. 

J have heard, and alſo ſeen ſet forth in divers printed books, ſome untrue imaginations, after 
the death of divers perſons, who in their lives were in great eſtimation, invented rather to bring 
their honeſi names in queſtion than otherwiſe, 

Now, foraſmuch as I intend to write here ſome ſpecial proceedings of Cardinal Molſey, the great 
archbiſhop, his aſcending unto honour and great promotion, his continuauce in it, and ſudden fall- 
ing from the ſame: a great part thereof ſhall be of mine own knowledge, and ſome part from cre- 
dible perſons informations. | | 

This Cardinal was my lord and maſter, whom, in his life-time, J ſerved, and ſo remained with 
bim in his fall continually, during the time of all his troubles, both in the ſouth and north parts, 
until he died. In all which time, I punttually obſerved all his demeanors, as alſo in his great 1ri- 
umph and glorious eſtate. | | 

And, fince his departure, I have heard divers ſurmiſed and imagined tales concerning his pro- 
ceedings and dealings, which I myſelf have certainly known to be moſt untrue, unto which I could 
bave ſufficiently anſwered according to truth: but conceiving it to be much better to be ſilent, than 
to reply againſt their untruths, whereby 1 1 0 perhaps, have rather kindled a great flame of 


diſpleaſure 
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$fpteaſure, than bade quenched one ſpark of their untrue reports; therefore I did refer the truth 
thereof to the Almighty, who knows the truth of all things. Ty | 

Nevertheleſs, whatſoever any man hath conceived of bim in his life, or ſince bis death ; thus 
much, I dare ſay, without offemce to any, that, in my judgment, I never ſaw this realm in bet- 
ter obedience and quiet, than it was in the time of his authority, nor juſtice better adminiſtered, 
without partiality, as T could juftly prove, if I ſhould not be taxed with tos much affeckion. 

IT wit! theyefore here dei to ſpeak any further, by the way of apology,” and proceed. Now 
to e f his original, and aſcending through Fortune s favour to high dignity, and abundance 
of Wealth. 


——_ — — 


ADVERTISEMENT TO THE READER. 


WHO pleaſeth to read this hiſtory adviſedly, may well perceive the mutability of honour, 
the tottering ſtate of earthly dignity, the deceit of flattering friends, and the inſtability of 
princes favours. | | PAs 3 
This great Cardinal having experience of all this, witneſs his fleeting from honour, the 
loſs of friends, riches and dignities, being forgotten of his prince, whilſt fortune ſmiled, 
having ſatiety of all theſe ; and ſhe, bending her brow, deprived him of all terreſtrial joys, 


who, by twenty years ſtudy and pains, had obtained ſo great wealth and dignity, and, in leſs 


than one year, loſt all. 
And thus was his honour laid in the duſt. 


CHAT, I. 
Of the Cardinal, his original, and who he was. 
Y*KVEER it is, Cardinal Wolſey was an honeſt 
P 


oor man's ſon in the town of Ipſwich, in the 
county of Suffolk, and there born, who being but a 


child was very apt to learn; wherefore, by means of 


his parents, and other his good friends, he was main- 
tained at the univerſity of Oxford, where, in a ſhort 
time, he proſpered fo well, that, in a ſmall time, as 
he told me with his own mouth, he was made batchelor 
of arts when he was but fifteen years of age, and was 
moſt commonly called the boy batchelor, Thus, 
proſpering in learning, he was made fellow of Mag- 
dalen college in Oxford ; after that, he was made 
maſter of Magdalen ſchool, at which time were the 
lord marquis of Dorſet's ſons there at ſchool, com- 
mitting unto him as well their education as their in- 
ſtructions and learning. ä 5 | 

It pleaſed this lord marquis, againſt Chriſtmas, to 
ſend as well for the ſchoolmaſter as for the ſcholars 
home to his houſe, for their recreation in that plea- 
ſant and honourable foreſt. They being a while " uk 
the lord marquis their father perceiving them to be well 
improved in learning for the time, he was fo well 
contented, that he, having a benefice in his gift, be- 
ing at that preſent void, gave the ſchool-maſter the 
ſame, in regard of his diligence, After Chriſtmas, at 
his os wake) to the univerſity, he having the preſenta- 

tion thereof, repaired to the ordinary for his inſtitu- 


gion ; and, being then furniſhed with all his inſtru» 


joined him not to depart out of 


ments, at the ordinary's hands, for his preferment, 
made haſte, without any further delay, to his benefice, 
to take poſſeſſion thereof. Now you ſhall underſtand, 
that the ſchool-maſter had not been long there, but 
one Sir James Pawlet, knight, dwelling in the coun- 
try thereabouts, took an occaſion of diſpleaſure againſt 
him, but upon what ground I know not: inſomuch, 
that Sir James was ſo bold as to ſet the ſchool-maſter 
by the heels during his diſpleaſure, which affront was 
a er neither forgotten, nor forgiven: for, when 
the ſchool-maſter mounted fo high as to be lord chan- 
cellor of England, he was not forgetful of his old diſ- 


2223 moſt cruelly miniſtered unto him by Sir James, 


ut ſent for him, and after a very ſharp reproof en- 

| 2 without li- 
cence firſt obtained; ſo that he continued in the Mid- 
dle Temple the ſpace of five or ſix years, and after- 
wards lay in the Gatchouſe next the ſtairs, which he 
re- edified, and ſumptuouſly beautified the ſame all 
over on the outſide, with the eardinal's arms, his hat, 
his cogniſance and badges, with other devices, in ſo 
glorious a manner, as he thought thereby to have ap- 
peaſed his old diſpleaſure, ' 

This may be a good precedent for men in authority, 
which work their own wills without wit, to remem- * 
ber that greatneſs may decay. And thoſe, whom 
they do puniſh more of humour than juſtice, may after- 
wards be advanced to. great honour, as this Cardinal 
was, and they abaſed as low as this Sir James was, 
which ſeek revenge, Who would have thought, when 
Sir James Pawlet puniſhed this poor ſchool-maſter, 
that ever he ſhould have mounted to fo great a dignity 

| | _ 
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2s to be chancellor of England, conſidering his mean 
parentage and friends? Theſe be the wonderful works 
of God's providence. And I would wiſh, that all 
men in authority would fear God, in all ages, in the 
time of their triumph and greatneſs, conſidering that 
advancement and authority are not permanent, but 
many times ſlide and vaniſh ſuddenly away, as princes 
pleaſures alter and change, or, as all living creatures 
muſt, of neceſſity, pay the debt due to nature, which 
no earthly creature can reſiſt, _ | 

Shortly after, it chanced the ſaid lord marquis died, 
after whole deceaſe, the ſchool-maſter thinking him- 
felf but a weak beneficed man, and that he had leſt 
his fellowſhip in the college; for, as I underſtand, if 
2 fellow of that houſe be once promoted to a benefice, 
he ſhall, by the rules of the ſame houfe, be diſmiſſed 
of his fellowſhip ; and now, being alſo deſtitute of his 
ſingular good lord, as well as of his fellowſhip, which 
was malt of his relief, thought long to be provided 
of ſome other help, to defend him from all ſuch ftorms 
as he might meet with. In his travel thereabouts, he 
grew acquainted with a ay great and ancient knight, 
who had a great place in Calais, under King Henry 
the Seventh. This knight he ſerved, and behaved 
himſelf ſo diſcreetly, that he obtained the ſpecial fa- 
vour of his ſaid maſter; inſomuch that, for his wit 
and gravity, he committed all the care and charge of 
his ſaid office to his ſaid chaplain. ' And, as J under- 
ſtand, his office was the treaſurerſhip of Calais, who, 
in regard of his great age, ſhortly after was diſcharged 
of his ſaid office, and ſo returned into England, in- 
tending to live a more private life; but, through his 
inſtant labour and good favour, his chaplain was pre- 
ferred to be the king's chaplain. And, when he had 
once caſt anchor in the port of promotion, how he 
then beſtirred himſelf, I ſhall now declare. 

He having, then, juſt occaſion to be daily in fight 
of the king in his clofet, not ſpending the reſt of the 
day in idleneſs, would attend thoſe men whom he 
thought to bear moſt rule in the council, and were 
moſt in favour with the king ; which, at that time, 
was Dr. Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, and lord privy- 
ſeal; and alſo Sir Thomas Lovell, knight, a very ſage 
and wiſe counſellor, being matter of the wards and 
conſtable of the Tower. ö v2 

Theſe ancient and grave counſellors, in proceſs of 
time, perceiving this chaplain to be a man of a very 
acute wit, thought him a meet inſtrument to be em- 
ployed in greater affairs. 

Not long after, it happened that the king had an 
urgent occafion, to ſend an ambaſſador to Maximilian 
the emperor, who lay, at that prefent, in the Low- 
Countries, at Flanders, and not far from Calais. 
Now the biftkop of Wincheſter and Sir Thomas 
Lovell, whom the king mot eſteemed, as the chiefeſt 
of his council, ane day, adviſing and debating with 
themſelves upon this ambaſſage; and, by this time, 
they ſaw they had a convenient accation to prefer the 
king's chaplain, whoſe excellent eloquence and learn- 
ing, they highly commended unto the king's bighneſs ; 
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who giving ear unto them, and being a prinee of an 
excellent judgment and modeſty, he commanded them 
to bring his chaplain, whom they ſo commended, be- 
fore his grace; and being come, his majeſty, to prove 
his ability, entered into diſcourſe with him concern- 
ing matters of ſtate, whereby the king had ſo well in- 
tormed himſelf, that he found him to be = man of a 
ſharp wit, and of ſuch excellent parts, thai he thought 
him worthy to be put in truſt vis matters ur greater 
conſequence. 


CHAP. II. 
07 the Curdinal's ſpeedy diſpatch in his firſt amboſſage to 


the Emperar Maximilian. 


THE king, being now reſolved to employ him in 
this ambaſlage, commanded him, thereupon, to 
prepare himſelf for his journey; and, for his diſpatch, 
wiſhed him to repair to his grace, and his council, of 
whom he ſhould receive his commiſſion and inſtruc- 
tion. By means whereof, he had then a fit occaſion 
to repair, from time to time, into the king's preſence, 
who had, thereby, daily experience of his {ingulay 
wiſdom, and ſound judgment. Thus having his diſ. 
patch, he took his leave of the king at Richmond 
about four o'clock in the afternoon, when he launched 
forth in a Graveſend barge, with a proſperous wind 
and tide ; and his happy ſpeed was ſuch, that he arrived 
at Graveſend in little more than three hours, where 
he tarried no longer than the poſt-horſes were pro- 
vided ; and he travelled ſo ſpeedily, that he came to 
Dover the next morning, where the paſſengers were 
under ſail to paſs to Calais; fo that, long before noon, 
he arrived there, and having poſt-horſes prepared, de- 
arted from thence without tarrying, ak rag ſuch 
haſty ſpeed, that he was that night with the emperor ; 
who, underſtanding of the arrival of the king of Eng- 
land's ambaſlador, would in no wiſe delay time, but 
ſent for him, incontinently ; for * to the 
king of England was ſuch, that he was glad of any 
opportunity to do him a courteſy. N 
he ambaſſador declares the ſum of his ambaſſy 
unto the emperor, of whom he craved ſpeedy expedi- 
tion, Which was granted him; ſo that the next day 
he wWas clearly diſpatched, and all the king's requeſts 
fully accompliſhed and granted. At which time he 
made no further ſtay, but took poſt-horfes that night, 
and rode without intermiſſion to Calais, being con- 
ducted thither by divers nobles, appointed by the em- 
peror; and, at the opening of the gates of Calais, he 
came thither, where the paſſengers were ready to re- 
turn for England, inſomuch that he arrived at Dover, 
between ten and eleven o'clock in the forenoon. 
And, having poſt-horſes in readineſs, he came to 
the court at Richmond that ſame night; where, taking 
his repofe until morning, he preſented himſelf unto 
his majeſty, at his firſt coming out of his bed-cham- 
ber to his cloſet, to maſs, whom, when he ſaw, he 
checked, for that he was not on his journey. 


O 2 Sir, 
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Sir, quoth he, if it may pleaſe your highneſs, I 
have already been with the emperor, and diſpatched 
your affairs, I truſt to your grace's contentation; and, 
thereupon, preſented the king with his letters of cre- 
dence from the emperor. The king, wondering at 
his ſpeedy return, he being fo well furniſhed with all 
his proceedings, for the preſent, diſſembled his admi- 
ration and imagination in that matter, and demanding 
of him, whether he encountered with his purſuivant, 
which he ſent unto him with letters, imagining him 
to be ſcarce out of London, which concerned very 
material paſſages which were omitted in their conſul- 
tation, which the king earneſtly deſired ſhould have 
been diſpatched in his ambaſſage. 

Yes, forſooth, quoth he, I met with him yeſterday 
by the way ; and, though I had no knowledge there- 
of, yet, notwithſtanding, I have been ſo bold, upon 
my own diſcretion, perceiving the matter to be very 
neceſſary in that behalf, that I diſpatched the ſame : 
and, foraſmuch as I have been ſo bold to exceed my 
commiſſion, I moſt humbly crave your royal remiſ- 
ſion and pardon. | 

The king, inwardly rejoicing, replied, We do not 
only pardon you, but give you our princely thanks, 
both foe your good exploit, and happy expedition; 
and diſmiſſed him for that preſent, and bade him re- 
turn to him again after dinner, for a further relation 
of his ambaſſage, and ſo the king went to maſs. 

It is not to be doubted, but this ambaſſador had, all 
this while, viſited his great friends, the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter and Sir Thomas Lovell, to whom he had de- 
clared the effect of his ambaſſage; and, alſo, his ma- 
jeſty's commendations of him did not a little rejoice 
the worthy counſellors, foraſmuch as he was of their 
preferment ; and, ſhortly after, the king gave him, 
for his diligent ſervice, the deanery of Lincoln, which 
was, in thoſe days, one of the greateſt promotions 
that he gave under the degree of a biſhop ; and he 
grew more and more in eſtimation and authority, and 
was afterwards promoted to be almoner. 

Now not * after, when death, that favoureth 
no eſtates, nor king, nor emperor, had taken away 
the wiſe King Henry the Seventh out of this preſent 
life, it was a wonder to ſee, what practices and de- 
vices were then uſed about the young prince, Henry 
the Eighth; the great proviſion that was then made 
for the funeral of the one, and for the coronation of 
the other, by the now Queen Catharine, and mother, 
after the queen's highneſs that now is, whoſe virtuous 
life Jeſu Toa preſerve. | | 

After the ſolemnizations, and coſtly triumphs, our 
natural, young, courageous, luſty prince and ſove- 
reign, Lord King Henry the Eighth, entering into 
his flower and luſty youth, took upon him the royal 
ſceptre and imperial diadem of this fertile nation, the 
twenty-ſecond of April, Anno Dom. 1509, which, at 
that time, flouriſhed with all abundance of riches 
wherewith the king was moſt ineſtimably furniſhed, 
called then the golden world. | | 

Now, ſhortly after, the almoner, ſeeing he had a 
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lain path-way to promotion, behaved himſelf ſo po- 
ricky, that he was made one of the king's privy- 
council, and increaſed in favour daily; to whom 
ve a houſe at Bridewell, near Fleet-ſtreet, where 
kept this houſe for his family, and ſo he daily at- 
tended upon the king, being in ſpecial favour. 

His ſentences in the ſtar- chamber were ever ſo pithy 
and witty, that upon all occaſions they aſſigned him, 
for the fluent eloquence of his tongue, to be the ex- 
poſitor to the king in all their proceedings; in whom 
the king received ſo great content, that he called him 
ſtill nearer to his perſon ; and the rather, becauſe he 
was moſt ready to advance the king's own will and 
pleaſure, having no reſpect to the caſe. „ 
Now the king being young, and much given to 
his pleaſure, his old counſellors adviſed him to have 
recourſe ſometimes to the council about his weighty 
affairs ; but the almoner, on the contrary, perſuaded 
him to mind his pleaſure, and he would take his care 
and charge upon himſelf, if his majeſty would coun- 
tenance him with his authority, which the king liked 
well ; and thus none was, like to the almoner, in fa- 
vour with the king. 1 4 | | 


[ 


CHAP. III. 


Of King Henry's invading France, in his own perſon 
with the Cardinal's afſiflance. 2 


THUS the almoner continuing in high favour, till, 
at laſt, many preſents, gifts, and rewards came in 
ſo plentifully, that, I dare ſay, he wanted nothing, 
for de had all things in abundance, that might either 
leaſe his fancy, or enrich his coffers, for the times ſo 
33 ſmiled upon him, but to what end, you 
ſhall hereafter hear. Therefore, let all men, to whom 
fortune extendeth her favour and grace, take heed, 
they truſt not her ſubtle and fair promiſes, for, under 
colour thereof, ſhe carrieth an envious gall ; for, when 
ſhe ſeeth her ſervant in higheſt authority, ſhe turneth 
her favour, and pleaſant countenance, into frowns. 
This almoner climbed up fortune's wheel, ſo that 
no man was in eſtimation with the king, but only he, 
for his witty qualities and wiſdom.” 
He had an eſpecial gift of natural eloquence, and 
a filed tongue to pronounce the ſame ; ſo that he was 
able, therewith, to perſuade and allure all men to his 
ER in the time of his continuance in fortune's 
avour. | 
In the fifth year of the reign of King Henry the 
Eighth, it chanced, that the realms of Engtand and 
France were at variance, but upon what ground, or 
occaſion, I know not; infomuch that the king was 
fully reſolved, in his own perſon, to invade France 
with a puifſant army: it was, therefore, thought very 
neceſſary, that his royal enterprifes ſhould be ſpeedily 
provided, and furniſhed, in every degree, in things apt 
and convenient for the fame : Ge expedition thereof, 


the king thought no man's wit fo meet for policy, and 
| painful 
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inful travel, as the almoner, to whom he committed 
is whole affiance and truſt therein; and he being no- 
thing ſcrupulous, in any thing that the king would 
command, although it ſeemed very difficult, took upon 


him the whole charge of the buſineſs, and proceeded 


ſo therein, that he brought all things to good effect, in 
direct order, for all manner of victuals and proviſions, 
convenient for ſo noble a voyage and army. | 

All things being thus prepared, by him, in order, 
the king, not intending to neglect, or delay any time, 
but, with noble and valiant courage, to advance his 
royal enterpriſe, paſſed the ſeas between Dover and 
Calais, where he proſperouſly arrived : and, after he 
had there made his arrival, and landed all his provi- 
ſion, and ammunition, and fat in conſultation about his 
weighty affairs, marched forth, in good order of hattle, 
till he came to the ſtrong town of Turwine, to the 
which he laid ſtrong ſiege, and made a ſharp aſſault, ſo 
that, in ſhort ſpace, it was yielded unto him ; unto 
which place, the —_ Maximilian reſorted to him 
with a great army, like a mighty prince, taking of the 
king wages. | 
hus, after the king had taken this ſtrong town, 
and taken poſſeſſion thereof, and ſet all things in good 
order, for the defence and preſervation thereof, to his 
majeſty's uſe, then he retired from thence, and marched 
— Tournay, and there laid ſiege in like manner; 
to which he gave ſo fierce aſſault, that the enemies 
were conſtrained to render the town to his majeſty. 
At which time, the king gave unto the almoner the 
biſhoprick of the ſame ſee, towards his pains and dili- 
gence ſuſtained in that journey. And when he had 
eſtabliſhed all things, according to his princely mind 
and pleaſure, and furniſhed the ſame with men, and 
captains of war, for the ſafeguard of the town, he pre- 
pared for his return to England. 

But now, you ſhall underſtand, by the way, that, 
whilſt the king was abſent with a great power in 
France, the Scottiſh king invaded England, againſt 
whom the queen ſent a great army, the earl of Surrey 
being general, where he overthrew the Scots at Blam- 
ſton, called Hoddenfield, where the king of Scots was 
flain, with divers of his nobility, and eighteen thouſand 
men, and they took all his ammunition for war. 

By this time the king returned into England, and 
took with him divers noble perſonages of France, be- 
ing priſoners; as the duke of Longuido, viſcount Cler- 
mont, with divers others, that were taken in a ſkir- 
miſh. . | | 

And, thus, God gave him victory at home, and vic- 
tory abroad, being in the fifth year of his reign, Anno 
Dom. 1513. * 


CHAP. IV. 


The king's promating his almoner, being made cardinal, and 
lord chancellor of England. 


THE king being returned into England, the ſee of 
Lincoln became void by the death of Dr. Smith, 
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late biſhop there; which biſhoprick the king gave to 
the almoner elect of Tournay, who was not negligent 
to take poſſeſſion thereof, but made all ſpeed for his 
conſecration, the ſolemnization thereof being ended, 
he found a way to get into his hands all his predeceſ- 
ſor's goods, whereof I have ſeen divers parts that fur- 
niſhed his houſe, 

It was not long after, but Dr. Bambridge, Arch- 
biſhop of York, died at Rohan in France, being there 
the king's ambaſſador ; unto which ſce the king pre- 
ſented the laſt new biſhop of Lincoln, ſo that he had 
three N in his hands at one time, all in one 
my given him. Then prepared he again for his tranſ- 
ation from the ſee of Lincoln, to that of York, as he 
did before to his inſtallation. 

After which ſolemnization done, and being then 
archbiſhop, and Primas Angliæ, thought himſelf ſuſß- 
cient to compare with that of Canterbury, and did 
thereupon advance his croſſes in the courts, ard every 
other place, as well in the precinct and juriſdiction of 
Canterbury, as any other place; and, foraſmuch as 
Canterbury claimeth a ſuperiority over York, as well 
as over any other biſhoprick within England, and, for 
that cauſe, claimeth an acknowledgment, as in an- 
cient obedience of York, to abate advancement of his 
croſſes, to the croſſes of Canterbury. 

Notwithſtanding, York not deſiſting to bear the 
fame, although Canterbury gave York a check for the 
ſame, and told him, it was preſumption, by reaſon 
whereof, there ingendered ſome grudge between them : 
but, ſhortly after, he obtained to be made cardinal and 
Legatus de Latere, unto whom the pope ſent the cardi- 
nal's cap, and certain bulls, for his authority in that 
behalf, whereup>n he was inſtalled at Weſtminſter in 
great triumph which was executed by all biſhops with 
their mitres, caps, and other ornaments ; and, after all 
this, he was made chancellor of England, and Canter- 
bury, who was the chancellor, was diſmiſſed. 

Now, he being in the chancellorſhip, and endowed 
with the promotions of archbiſhop and cardinal de la- 
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lere, thought himſelf ſo fully furniſhed, that he was 


now able to ſurmount Canterbury in all juriſdictions; 
and, in all eccleſiaſtical powers, to conyocate Canter- 
bury, and all other biſhops, and ſpiritual perſons, to 
aſſemble at his convocations, where he would aflign 
to take upon him the convention of all miniſters, and 
others within their juriſdictions, and viſited all the ſpi- 
ritual houſes in their dioceſe, and all manner of ſpiri- 
tual miniſters, as commiſſioners, ſcribes, apparitors, 
and all other neceſſary officers to furniſh his courts ; 
and did convene, by convention, whom he pleaſed 
through this realm and dominion, and all other per- 
ſons, to the glory of his dignity. Then he had two 
great croſſes of ſilver, whereof one was of his archbiſhop- 
rick, and the other of his legateſhip, borne before him 
whereſoever he rode or went, by two of the talleft 
prieſts that he could get in this realm. 
And, to the increaſe of his gain, he had in his hand 
the biſhoprick of Durham, and St. Albans, in com- 
mendam ; alſo when Dr. Fox, biſhop of WEN. 
ed, 
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died, he did ſurrender Durham to the king, and took 
himſelf to Wincheſter. He had alſo, as it were in 
tarm, the biſhopricks of Bath, Worceſter, and Here- 
ford, for the incumbents of them were ſtrangers. He 
had alſo, attending upon him, men of great poſſeſſions, 
and the talleſt yeomen, for his guard, in the realm, 


CHAP, V. 
Of the orders and offices of his houſe and chapel. 


ND firſt, for his houſe, you ſhall underſtand, that 

he had in his hall three boards, kept with three 
ſeveral officers, that is to ſay, a ſteward, that was al- 
ways a prieſt; a treaſurer that was ever a knight; and 
a comptroller that was an eſquire; alſo a confeſſor, a 
doctor, three marſhals, three uſhers in the hall, beſides 
two almoners and grooms. 

Then had he in the hall-kitchen two clerks, a clerk- 
comptroller, and a ſurveyor over the dreſſer, with a 
clerk in the ſpicery, which kept continually a meſs to- 
gether in the hall; alſo, he had in the kitchen two 
cooks, labourers, and children, twelve perſons; four 
men of the ſcullery, two yeomen of the paſtry, with 
two other paſte-layers under the yeomen. 

Then had he in his kitchen a maſter-cook, who 
went daily in velvet or ſattin, with a gold chain; beſides 
two other cooks, and ſix labourers in the ſame room. 

In the larder, one yeoman and a groom; in the ſcul- 
lery, one ycoman and two grooms ; in the buttery, two 
yeomen and two grooms; in the ewry, ſo many; in 
the cellar, three yeomen and three pages ; in the chan- 
dery, two yeomen ; in the wayfary, two yeomen ; in 
the wardrobe of beds, the maſter of the wardrobe, and 
twenty perſons beſides; in the laundry, a yeoman, 
groom, and thirteen pages, two yeoman-purveyors, 
and a groom-purveyor ; in the bakehouſe, two yeomen 
and grooms ; in the wood-yard, one yeoman and a 
groom ; 1n the barn, one yeoman ; porters at the gate, 
tyo yeomen and two grooms; a yeoman in his barge, 
and a maſter of his horſe; a clerk of the ſtables, and a 
yeoman of the fame ; a farrier, and a yeoman of the 
ſtirrup; a maltlour and ſixteen grooms, every one of 
them keeping four geldings. 

Now will 1 declare unto you the officers of his cha- 
pel, and finging-men of the ſame. Firit, he had there 
a dean, 2 great divine, and a man of excellent learn- 
ing; and a ſub-dean, a repeater of the choir, a goſ- 

Her, an epiſtler of the ſinging-prieſts, and a maſter 
of the children: in the veſtry, a yeoman, and two 
grooms, beſides other retamers that came thither at 
principal feaſts. 

And, for the furniture of his chapel, it paſſeth my 
weak capacity to declare the number of the coſtly or- 
naments, and rich jewels that were occupied in the 
ſame ; for I have feen, in proceſſion about the hall, 
forty-four rich copes of one fettle worn, beſides the 
rich candleſticks, and other neceſſary ornaments to the 
furniture of the ſame. | 
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Now you fhall underſtand, that he had two croſs. 
bearers, and two. pillar-bearers in his great chamber; 
and in his privy chamber, all theſe perſons, the chief 
chamberlain, a vice-chamberlain, a gentleman-uſher, 


* beſides one of his privy-chamber ; he had alſo twelve 


waiters, and fix gentlemen-waiters ; alſo he had nine 
or ten lords, who had each of them two or three men 
to wait upon him, except the earl of Derby, who had 
five men, | 

Then he had gentlemen cup-bearers, and carvers; 
and of the ſewers, both of the great chamber, and of 
the privy chamber, forty perſons; fix yeomen ufhers, 
eight grooms of his chamber ; allo he had of alms, 
who were daily waiters of his board at dinner ; twelve 
doctors and cee beſides them of his, which J 
never rehearſed; a clerk of his cloſet, and two ſcere- 
taries, and two clerks of his ſignet; four counſellors 
learned in the law, 

And, for that he was chancellor of England, it was 
neceſſary to have officers of the chancery to attend him 
for the better furniture of the ſame. 

Firſt, he had a riding clerk, a clerk of the crown, 
a clerk of the hamper, and a chafer ; then he had a 
clerk of the check, as well upon the chaplains, as upon 
the yeomen of the chamber; he had allo four foot- 
men, garniſhed with rich running coats, whenſoever 
he had any journey. Then he had a herald of arms, 
a ſerjeant of arms, a phyſician, an apothecary, four 
minſtrels, a keeper of his tents, an armourer, and in- 
ſtructor of his wards, an inſtructor of his. wardrobe of 
robes, a keeper of his chamber continually ; he had 
alſo in his houſe a ſurveyor of York, a clerk of the 
green-cloth. All theſe were daily attending, downly- 
ing and uprifing : and at meat, he had eight continual 
boards for the chamberlains, and gentlemen offices, 
having a meſs of young lords, and another of gentle- 
men; beſides this, there was never a gentleman, or 
officer, or other worthy perſon, but he kept ſome two, 
ſome three perſons to wait upon them; and all others, 
at the leaſt, had one, which did amount to a great 
namber of perſons. 15 

Now, having declared the order according to the 
chain roll, uſe of his houſe, and what officers he had 
daily attending to furniſh the fame, beſides retainers, 
and other perſons, being ſuitors, dined in the hall : and, 
When ſhall we ſee any more ſuch ſubjects that ſhall keep 
ſuch a noble houſe ? Therefore here is. an end of his 
houſhold ; the number of perſons in the chain were 
eight hundred perſons. | 


CHAP.--VI. 


Of his ſecond ambaſſage te the Emperar Charles the Fifth. 
AE E R he was thus furniſhed, in manner as I have 


before rehearſed unto you, he was ſent twice on 
ambaſſage to the Emperor Charles the Fifth, that now 
reigneth, and father to King Philip, now our lord and 
ſovereign: foraſmuch as the old Emperor Maximilian 


was 
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was dead, and, for divers other urgent occaſions, touch- 
ing his majeſty ; it was thought fit that about ſuch 
weighty matters, and to ſo noble a prince, the cardinal 
was moſt meet to be ſent on this —— and he, 
being one ready to take the charge thereof upon him, 
WAS furniſbed in every reſpect moſt like a great prince, 
which was much to the honour of his majeſty, and of 
this realm: for, firſt, he ed forth like to a 
cardinal, having all things correſpondent ; his gentle- 
men, being very many in number, were clothed in 
livery-coats of crimſon velvet of the beſt, and chains 
of gold about their necks ; and his yeomen, and all his 
mean officers, were clad in fine ſcarlet, guarded with 
black velvet one hand-breadth. Thus furniſhed, he 
was twice ſent in this manner to the emperor in Flan- 
ders, then lying at Bruges, whom he did moſt nobly 
entertain, diſcharging all his own charges, and his 
men's. There was no houſe in the town df Bruges, 
wherein any of my lord's gentlemen were lodged or had 
recourſe, but that the owners of the houſes were com- 
manded by the emperor's officers, upon the ou of 
their lives, to take no money for any thing that the 
cardinal's men did take of any kind of victuals; no, 
although they were diſpoſed to make coſtly banquets, 
further commanding their ſaid hoſts that they ſhould 
want nothing which they honeſtly required, or defired 
to have. 

Alſo the emperor's officers every night went through 
the town from houſe to houſe, where any Engliſhmen 
had recouiſe, or lodged, and ſerved their hvery for all 
night, which was done on this manner : firſt, the offi- 
cers brought into the houſe a caſteel of fine manchet, 
then two ſilver pots of wine, and a roy of ſugar, 
white lights, and yellow lights, a bowl of ſilver, and a 
goblet to drink in, and every night a ſtaff torch, This 
was the order of their livery every night ; and then, in 
the morning, when the officers came to fetch away 
their ſtuff, they would account for the gentlemen's coſts 
the day before. = : CIT 

Thus the emperor entertained the cardinal and his 
train, during the time of his ambaſſy. And, that done, 
he returned into England with great triumph, being no 
leſs in eſtimation with the king than he was before, but 
rather much more ; for he increaſed daily in the king's 
favour, by reaſon of his wit and readineſs to do the 
king healure in all things. | 

In the one and twentieth year of King Henry the 
Eighth's reign, Anno Dom. 1529, this Emperor Charles 
the Fifth came into England, who was nobly enter- 
tained, 


CHAP. VII. 
Of the manner of his going to Weſtminſter-hall. 


NS wuſt J declare the manner of his going to 


Weftminſter-hall in the term time: Firſt, When 
he came out of his privy-chamber, he moſt common] 
heard two maſſes in his chapel or chamber. And 
heard one of his chaplains ſay ſince, that was a man of 

2 


* 


credit and exoellent learning, that, what buſineſs ſoever 
the cardinal had in the day-time, he never went to bed 
with an rt of his ſervice unſaid, no, not ſo much as 
one collekt, in which, I think, he deceived many a 
man : then, going into his chamber again, he demanded 
of ſome of his ſervants if they were in readineſs, and 
had furniſhed his chamber of preſence, and waiting- 
chamber : he, being then advertiſed, came out of his 
privy-chamber about eight of the clock, ready appa- 
relled, and in red, like a cardinal ; his upper veſture was 
all of ſcarlet, or elſe of fine crimſon taffata, or crimſon 
ſattin ingrained, his pillion ſcarlet, with a black velvet 
tippet of fables about his neck, holding in his hand an 
orange, the meat or ſubſtance thereof being taken ont * 
and filled again with a part of ſponge, with vinegar, 
and other confections againſt peſtilent airs, the which 
he moſt commonly held to his noſe, when he came to 
the preſſes, or when he was peſtered with many ſuitors : 
and before him was borne the broad ſcal of England, 
and the cardinal's hat, by ſome lord, or ſome gentle- 
man of worſhip, right — and, as ſoon as he 
was entered into his chamber of preſence, where there 
were daily attending on him as well noblemen of this 
realm, as other worthy gentlemen of his own family, 
his two great croſſes were there attending upon him; 
then cry the gentleman- uſhers that go before him bare- 
headed : on maſters before, and make room for my 
lord. Thus, when he went down into the hall with a 
ſerjeant of arms before him, bearing a great mace of 
ſilver, and two gentlemen 9 great plates of 
ſilver; and, when he came to the hall-door, there his 
mule ſtood trapped all in crimſon velvet, with a ſaddle 
of the ſame. | 

Then were attending him, when he was mounted, 
his two croſs-bearers, and his two pillar-bearers, all 
upon great horſes, and in fine ſcarlet; then he marched 
on with a train of gentry, having four footmen about 
him, bearing every one of them a pole-ax in his hand : 
and thus pailed he forth till he came to Weſtminſter, 
and there alighted and went in this manner up to the 
chancery, and ſtaid a while at a bar, made for him 
beneath the chancery ; and there he communed ſome- 
times with the judges, and ſometimes with other per- 
fons, and then went up to the chancery, and fat there 
till eleven of the clock to hear ſuits, and to determine 
cauſes ; and from thence he would go into the ſtar- 
chamber, as occaſion ſerved him; he neither ſpared 
high nor low, but did judge every one according to 
right. | | 
y Sunday he would reſort to the court, being 
then at Greenwich, with his former rehearſed train 
and triumph, taking his barge at his own ſtairs, fur- 
niſhed with yeomen ſtanding upon the ſails, and his 
gentlemen within and about, and landed at the Three 
Cranes in the Vine-tree ; and from thence he rode upon 
his mule with his croſſes, his pillars, his hat, and his 
broad feal carricd before him on horſe-back along 
Thames-ſtreet until he came to Billingſgate; and there 
he took his barge, and ſo went to Greenwich, where 
he was nobly entertained by the lords in the king's 
; houſe, 
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houſe, being there with ſtaves in their hands, as the 
treaſurer, comptroller, with many. others, and con- 


veyed into the king's chamber, and ſo went home 
again in the like triuniph, 


CHAP. VIII. 
Of the Cardinals magnificence in his houſes. 


HE lived a long ſeaſon ruling all things in this realm 
X L appertaining to the king by his wiſdom, and all 
other matters of foreign regions, with whom the king 
had any occaſion to meddle. All ambaſſadors of fo- 
reign potentatcs were ever diſpoſed by the cardinal's 
wiſdom, to whom they had continual acceſs for their 
diſpatch, DE 

His houſe was always reſorted unto like a king's 
houſe, with noblemen and gentlemen ; and when it 
pleaſed the king's majeſty, as many times it did, he 


would, for his recreation, reſort unto the cardinal's 


houſe, againſt whoſe coming there wanted no prepa- 
rations or goodly furnitures, with viduals of the fineſt 
ſort that could be had for money or friendſhip. 

Such pleaſures were here deviſed for the king's de- 
light, as could be invented or imagined ; banquets ſet 
with maſquers and mummers, in ſuch a coſtly manner, 
that it was glorious to behold ; there wanted no dam- 
ſels meet to dance with the maſquers, or to garniſh the 

lace, for the time, with variety of other paſtimes. 

hen were there divers kinds of muſick, and many 
choice men and women ſingers appointed to ſing, who 
had excellent voices. I have ſeen the king come ſud- 
denly thither in a maſque, with a dozen maſquers all 
in garments like ſhepherds, made of fine cloth of gold 
and ſilver wire, and fix torch-bearers, beſides their 
drummers, and others attending on them with vizards, 
and clothed all in ſattin. And, before his entering 
into the hall, you ſhall underſtand th.t he came by 
water to the water-gate without any noiſe, where were 
laid divers chambers and guns charged with ſhot, and 
at his landing they were diſcharged, which made ſuch 
2 rattling noiſe in the air, that it was like thunder: 
it made all the noblemen, gentlemen, and ladies, to 
muſe what it ſhould mean coming ſo ſuddenly, th 
ſitting quietly at a banquet. In this ſort you fall 
underſtand, that the tables were ſet in the chamber of 
preſence covered, and my lord cardinal ſitting under his 
cloth of ſtate, and there having all his ſervice alone; 
and then were there ſet a lady and a nobleman, a gen- 
tleman and a gentlewoman, throughout all the tables 
in the chambers on the one ſide, which were made all 
joining, as it were, but one table, All which order 
was done by my Lord Sands, then lord chamberlain 
to the king, and by Sir Henry Guildford, then comp- 
troller of the king's houſe. 
Then, immediately after this great ſhot of guns, 
the cardinal defired the lord chamberlain to ſee what 
it did mean, as though he knew nothing of the mat- 
ter; they then looked out of the window into the 
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Thames, and, returning again, told him, that they 
thought they were noblemen and ſtrangers arrived at 
the bridge, and coming as ambaſſadors from ſome fo. 
reign prince: with that, ſaid the cardinal, I deſire 
you, becauſe you can ſpeak French, to take the pains 
to go into the hall, there to receive them into the 
chamber, where they ſhall ſee us, and all thoſe noble 
perſonages, being merry at our banquet, deſiring 
them to ſit down with us, and take part of our fare. 

Then went they incontinently into the hall, where 
they were received with twenty torches, and conveyed 
up into the chamber with ſuch a number of drums 
and flutes, as I have ſeldom ſeen together at one time 
and place. 

Then, at their arrival into the chamber, they went 
two and two together directly before the cardinal 
where he ſat, and ſaluted them very reverently : to 
whom the lord chamberlain for them, ſaid ; © Sir, 
foraſmuch as they are ſtrangers, and cannot ſpeak 
« Engliſh, they have deſired me to declare unto you, 
© that they, having underſtanding, at this your tri- 
© umphant banquet, were aſſembled ſuch a number 
of fair dames, they could do no leſs, under the ſup- 
* portation of your grace, than to view as well their 
© incomparable beauties, as to accompany them at 
© Mumchance, and after that to dance with them, fo 
© to beget their better acquaintance.” 

And, furthermore, they require of your grace li- 
cenſe, to accompliſh this cauſe of their coming. 

When the cardinal ſaid he was willing, and very 
well content they ſhould do ſo. 

'Then went the maſquers, and firſt ſaluted all the 
dames, and then returned to the moſt worthy, and 
there opened the great cup of gold, filled with crowns, 
and other pieces, to caſt at. 

'Thus peruſing all the gentlewomen, of ſome they 
won, and to ſome they loſt. And, having viewed all 
the ladies, they returned to the cardinal with great re- 
verence, pouring down all their gold, which was above 
two hundred crowns. At all, quoth the cardinal, and 
caſting the dye he won it, whereat was made great joy. 

Then, quoth the cardinal to my lord chamberlain, 
I pray you go tell them, that to me it ſeemeth that 
there ſhould be a nobleman amongſt them, that better 
deſerves to ſit in this place than I, to whom I ſhould 
gladly ſurrender the ſame, according to my duty, if I 

new him. | 

Then ſpoke my lord chamberlain to them in French, 
declaring my lord cardinal's word ; and, they rounding 
him again in the ear, the lord chamberlain ſaid unto 
my lord cardinal : | 

Sir, quoth he, they confeſs that among them is ſuch 
a noble perſonage, whom, if your grace can point out 
from the reſt, he is contented to diſcloſe himſelf, and 
to accept of your place moſt willingly. 

With that the cardinal, taking good advice, went 
among them ; and at the laſt, quoth he, it feemeth to 
me, that the gentleman with the black beard ſhould 
be he; and with that he roſe out of his chair, and of- 
tered the ſame to the gentleman with the black oe, 

wit 
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with the fup in his hand: but the cardinal was miſ- 
taken, for the perſon to whom he then offered his chair 
was Sir Edward Nevill, a comely knight, and of a 
goqdly. erſonage, who did more reſcmblc his majeſty's 
perſon than any other in that maſque. NN 
The King, ſceing the cardinal ſo deceived in his 
choice, could Nor Borblat laughing, but pulled down 
his vizard, and Sir Edward 'Nevilf's alſo, with ſich a 
pleaſant countenance and cheer, that all the noble 
eſtates deſired his e to take his place: to whom 
the king made anſwer, that he would firſt go and ſhift 
him : and thereupon he went into the Tarif bed. 
chamber, where was a great fire prepared for him, and 
there he newly. apparelled himſelf with rich and princely 
garments ; and, in the king's abſence, the diſhes of the 
Faß det were clean taken away, and the tables covered 
again with new and perfumed cloaths, every man ſit- 
ting ſtill until the king's majeſty, with” his maſquers, 
came in among them, every man new apparelled, 
Then the king took his ſeat under the cloth of 
eſtate, commanding every perſon to fit ſtill as they did 
before; and then came in a new banquet before his 
majeſty of two hundred diſhes, and ſo they paſſed 
the night in banqueting and dancing until morning, 
which much tejoiced the cardinal, to fee his ſovereign 


lord ſo pleaſant at his houſe. 
e. 


Of the original inſtrument of the Cardinal's fall, Miſtreſs 
. Anne Bullen. 2 
N OW you ſhall underſtand, that the young lord of 
Northumberland attended upon my lord cardinal, 
who when the cardinal went to court, would ever 
have conference with miſtreſs Anne Bullen, who then 
was one of the maids of honour to Queen Catherine, 
inſomuch that at laſt they were contracted together, 
which, when the king heard, he was much moved 
thereat, for he had a private affection to her himſelf, 
which was not yet diſcovered to any, and then adviſed 
the cardinal to fend for the earl of Northumberland, 
his father, and take order to diſſolve the contract made 
between the ſaid parties; which the lord cardinal did, 
after a ſharp reprehenſion, in regard he was contracted 
without the king and his father's knowledge : he ſent off 
for his father, who came to London very ſpeedily, and 
came, firſt to my lord cardinal, as all great perſonages 
did, that in ſuch ſort were ſent for, of whom they 
were advertiſed of the cauſe of their ſending for: and 
when the earl was come, he was preſently Yrbught to 
the cardinal into the gallery. "After whoſe meeting, 
my lord cardinal and he were in ſecret communica- 
tion a long ſpace ; after their long diſcourſe,” and 
drinking a cup of wine, the earl departed, and, at his 
. going away, ke tir down at the gallery end in the 
hall, upon a form, and, being ſet, called his ſon unto 
A 2 erde "Ms 
Son, quoth he, even as thou art, and ever haſt been 
2 proud, diſdainful, and very unthrifty maſter, ſo thou 
haft now dcclated thyſelf : wherefore what joy, what 
pleaſure 2 hat comfort „ or what ſolace can 1 conceive 


wasnot altogether to be 
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in thee? "That thus, without diſcretion, haſt abuſed 
thyſelf, having neither regard to me thy natural father, 
nor unto thy natural ſovereign lord, to whom all ho- 
neſt and loyal ſubjects bear faithful obedience, nor yet 
to the proſperity of thy own eſtate ; but haſt ſo unad- 
vi ſedly 9 thyfelf to her for whom thou haſt 
purchaſed the king's high diſpleaſure, intolerable for 
any ſubject to ſuſtain. And, but that the king doth 
conſider the lightneſs of thy head, and wilful qualities 
of * erſon, his diſpleaſure and indignation were 
ſuffic erk to caſt me, and all my poſterity, into utter 
ruin and deſtruction. But he, being my ſingular good 
lord, and favourable prince, and my lord cardinal my 
very good friend, have, and do clearly excuſe me in 
thy lewdneſs, and do rather lament thy folly, than 
malign thee, and have advifed an order to be taken 
for thee, to whom both I and you are more bound, 
than we conceive of. I pray to God that this may be 
a ſufficient admonition unto thee, to uſe thyſelf more 
wiſely hereafter ; for, aſſure thyſelf, that, it thou doit 
not amend thy prodigality, thou wilt be the laſt earl 
of our houſe: for thy natural inclination, thou art 
maſterful and prodigal, to conſume all that thy pro- 
genitors have, with great travel, gathered and be t 
together with honour: but, having the king's majeſty 
my ſingular good lord, I truſt, Faure thee, [ to 
order my ſucceſſion, that thou ſhalt conſume thereof 
but a little. e abb 

' For I do not intend, I tell thee truly, to make thee 
heir; for thanks be to God, I have more boys, that, 
J truſt, will uſe themſelves much better, and prove more 


like to wiſe and honeſt men; of whom T will chuſe 


the moſt likely to ſucceed me, 

Now, good maſters and gentlemen, quoth he unto 
us, it may be your chances hereafter, when I am dead, 
to ſee thoſe things, that I have ſpoken to my ſon, 
prove as true as I now ſpeak them; yet, in the mean 
time, I deſire you all to be his friends, and tell him 
his faults in what he doth amiſs; wherein you ſhall 


ſhew yourſelves friendly to him; and ſo I take my 


leave of you. And, ſon, go your ways uuto my lord 
your maſter, and ſerve him diligently ; and fo parted, 
and went down into the hall, and took his barge, 
Then, after long and large debating the matter about 
the Lord Piercy's aſſurance to Mrs. Anne Bullen, it 
was deviſed, that the contract ſhould be infringed and 
diſſolved, and that the Lord Piercy thould marry one 
of the earl of Shrewſbury's daughters. And fo, in- 
"deed, not long after he did; whereby the former con- 


tract was broken and diffolved, wherewith Mrs. Anne 


was greatly diſpleaſed ; promiling, That, if ever it lay 


in her power, ſhe would do the cardinal ſome diſplea- 


ſure ; which indeed ſhe afterwards did. But yet he 
blamed, for he did nothing, but 
what the king commanded ;” whereby the Lord Piercy 


was charged to avoid her company. And ſo was ſhe, 
for a time, diſcharged the court, and ſent home to her 


father; whereat ſhe was much troubled and perplexed ; 


for all this time ſhe knew nothing of the King's in- 
"tended purpoſe. But we may ſee, when fortune doth 
begin to frown, how ſhe can compaſs a matter of dif- 


pPlwealure, 
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pleaſure, through a far-fetched mark: now, there- 
tore, of the grudge, how it began, that in proceſs of 
time wrought the cardinal's utter deſtruction. 


C HAP. X. 
Of Mrs. Anne Bullen's fuvaur with the king. 


Oo H Lord, what a great God art thou ! that workeſt 
thy wonders ſo ſecretly, that they are not per- 
ceived, until they be brought to paſs and finiſhed. 
Attend now, good reader, to this ſtory following, 
and note every circumſtance, and thou ſhalt, at the 
end, perceive a wonderful work of God againſt ſuch 
as forget him and his benefits. | 
Therefore, I ſay, conſider ; after this my Lord 


| Piercy's troubleſome buſinefs was over, and all things 


brought to an end, then Mrs. Anne Bullen was again 
admitted to the court ; where ſhe flouriſhed in great 
eſtimation and honour, having always a prime grudge 
againſt my lord cardinal, for breaking the contract 
between the Lord Piercy and herſelf, ſuppoſing it had 
been his own device, and no other's ; and ſhe, at laſt, 
knowing the king's pleaſure, and the depth of his ſe- 
crets, then began to look very haughtily and ſtout, 
lacking no manner of rich apparel, or jewels, that mo- 
ney could purchaſe. _ 1 

It was, therefore, imagined by many through the 
court, that ſhe, being in — favour, might do much 
with the king, and obtain any ſuit of him for her 
friends. All this while, ſhe being in this eſtimation 
in all places, there was no doubt, but good Queen Ca- 
tharine, having this gentlewoman daily attending upon 
her, both heard by report, and ſaw with her eyes, how 
all things tended againſt her good ladyſhip; although 
ſne ſeemed neither to Mrs. Anne Bullen, nor the king, 
to carry any ſpark of diſcontent, or diſpleaſure, but ac- 
cepted all things in good part, and with great wiſdom, 
and much patience diſſembled the ſame, having Mrs. 
Anne Bullen in more eſtimation for the king's ſake, 
than when ſhe was with her before, declaring herſelf 
indeed to be a very patient Griſſel, as, by her long 
patience in all her troubles, ſhall hereafter more plainly 
appear. . | 
N or theking was now ſo enamoured of this young 
gentlewoman, that he knew not how ſufficiently to 
advance her. | 

This being perceived by. all the great lords of the 
court, who bore a ſecret grudge againſt my lord car- 
dinal, for that they could not rule in the kingdom as 
they would for him, becauſe he was Daminus fac totum 
with the king, and ruled as well the great lords, as 
the mean ſubſects; whereat they took an occaſion to 
work him out of the king's favour, and conſequently 
themſelves into more eſtimation. 

And, after long and ſecret conſultation with them- 
ſclves, how to bring this matter to paſs, they knew 
very well, that it was ſomewhat difficult for them to 
do abſolutely of themſelves ; wherefore they perceiving 
the great affection and love, the king bore to Mrs. 
Anne Bullen, ſuppoſing in their judgments, that ſhe 
would be a br to woot to bring their earneſt inten- 


was fled to the emperor to invite him to the like or 


c 


* 


tions to paſs, therefore they often conſulted with her 
to that purpoſe; and ſhe, having both a very good 
wit, ne: allo an inward grudge and diſpleaſure againſt 
my lord cardinal, was ever as ready to accompliſh their 
deſires, as they were themſelves ; wherefore there 
was no more to do, but only to imagine an occaſion 
to work their malice by ſome pretended circumſtances. 
Then did they daily invent divers devices how to 
effect their purpoſe ; but the enterpriſe thereof was 
ſo dangerous, x $0 though they would fain have at- 
tempted the matter with the king, yet durſt they not, 
for they knew the great zeal the king did bear unto 
the cardinal ; and this they knew very well, That, if 
the matter they ſhould propound againſt him, was 
not grounded upon a juſt and urgent cauſe, the king's 
love was ſuch towards him, and his wit ſuch withal, 
that he could with his policy vanquiſh all their en- 
terpriſes, and then, after that, requite them in the 
like nature, to their utter ruin. 

Therefore they were compelled to forbear their 
plots, till they might have fome better ground to work 
upon. And now the cardinal, perceiving the great 
zeal the king bore to this gentlewoman, framed him- 
ſelf to pleaſe her, as well as the king : to that end, 
therefore, he prepares great banquets and feaſts, to en- 


tertain the king and her, at his own houſe, ſhe all this 


while diſſembling the ſecret grudge in her breaſt. 
Now the cardinal began to grow into wonderful in- 
ventions not heard of before in England ; and the love 
between this glorious lady and the king grew to ſuch per- 
fection, that divers things were imagined, whereof I for- 
bear here to ſpeak, until I come to the proper place. 


CH AP. XI. 


Of the variance between the French king and the duke of 
Bourbon, who fled bo the city of Pavia, where the king 
beſieged him. i. 


HEN began a certain grudge between the French 
king and the duke of Bourbon to break out, in- 
ſomuch that the duke, being now at variance with the 
houfe of France, was compelled for fafeguard of his 


life, to fly and forſake his country, fearing the king's 


malice and indignation. 

The cardinal, having intelligence hereof, contrived 
that the king our ſovereign lord ſhould obtain the 
duke to be his general in his wars againſt the French 


king, with whom our king had then an occaſion of 


war ; and the rather, becauſe the duke of Bourbon 


poſe, where he moved the king in this matter. And, 


after the king was adviſed thereof, and conceived the 


cardinal's invention, he muſed more and more of this 
matter, until it came into a conſultation amongſt the 
council ; ſo that it was concluded, that an ambaſſador 
ſhould be ſent to the emperor about this matter. And 
it was further concluded, that the king and the empe- 


ror ſhould join in thoſe wars againſt the French king; 


and that the duke of Bourbon ſhould be the king ot 
England's champion, and general in the field, who 
had a number of good ſoldiers, over and beſides tac 

emperor 8 
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emperor's army, which was not ſmall ; and that the 
king ſhould pay the duke monthly wages for himſelf 
and his retinue. eds 

For which 29 470 John Ruſſel, who was after- 
wards created earl of Bedford, Jay continually beyond 
the ſeas in a ſecret place, both to receive money from 
the king, and to pay the ſame monthly to the duke ; 
fo that the duke began the wars with the French 
king in his own territories and dukedom, which the 
king had gotten into his own hands, being not per- 
fectly known to the duke's enemies, that he had any 


aid from our ſovereign lord: and thus he wrought the 


French king much diſpleaſure, inſomuch that the 
French king was conſtrained to prepare a preſent army, 
and, in his own perſon, to reſiſt the duke's power. 
And, battle being joined, the king drove him to take 
Pavia, a ſtrong town in Italy, with his hoſt of men 
for his ſecurity ; where the king incamped himſelf 
wonderfully ſtrong, intending to cloſe the duke within 
the town, leſt he ſhould iſſue out, and ſkirmiſh with him. 

The French king in his camp ſent ſecretly into Eng- 
land a private perſon (being a very witty man) to treat 
of a peace between his maſter and our ſovereign lord ; 
his name was John Jokin, who was kept as ſecretly as 
might be, no man having intelligence of his arrival ; 
for he was no Frenchman born, but an Italian, a man 
of no great eſtimation in France, nor known to be much 
in his maſter's favour, but taken to be a merchant ; and, 
for his ſubtle wit, was elected to treat of ſuch an am- 
baſſage, as the French king had given him in commiſſion. 

This Fokin was ſecretly conveyed to Richmond, and 
there ſtaid, until ſuch time as the cardinal reſorted thi- 
ther to him, where, after Eaſter term was ended, he 
kept his feaſt of Whitſontide very ſolemnly ; in which 
ſeaſon, my lord cardinal cauſed this Jin divers times to 
dine with him, who ſeemed to be both witty, and of good 
behaviour. He continued long in England after this, 


till at the laſt, as it ſhould ſeem, he had brought the 


matter, which he had in commiſſion, to paſs, here- 
upon, the king ſent out immediately a reſtraint unto 
Sir John Ruſſel, that he ſhould retain that month's 
pay {till in his hands, until the king's pleaſure ſhould 
de further made known, which ſhould have been paid 
to the duke, being then incamped within the town of 
Pavia, For want of which money, the duke and his 
men were much diſmayed, when they ſaw no money 
come, as it was wont to do; and, being in this dan- 
gerous caſe, where victuals began to grow ſcanty and 
very dear, they imagined many ways what ſhould be 
the reaſon that the king's money came not; ſome 
ſaid this, and ſome ſaid that, miſtruſting nothing leſs 
than the true cauſe thereof. 


CH AP. XII. 


Of the duke of Bourbon's Hratagem, and victory, wherein 
the French king was taken priſoner. 


N OW the duke and his ſoldiers were in great mi- 
wp { for want of victuals, and other neceſſaries, 
tne 


which they could, by no means, get within the town: 


7 
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hereupon, the captains and ſoldiers began to grudge 
and murmur, being, for want of victuals, all like to 
periſh ; and, being in this extremity, came before the 
duke, and ſaid, © Sir, we muſt, of force and neceſ- 
* ſity, yield to our enemies; and better were it for us 
* fo to do, than to ſtarve like dogs.” But, when the 
duke heard this, he replied, with weeping tears,“ Sirs, 
you have proved yourſelves valiant men, and of no- 
ble hearts, in this ſervice ; and, for your neceſſity, 
whereof I myſelf do participate, I do not a little 
lament ; but I ſhall defire you, as you are noble in 
heart and courage, fo to take patience, for two or 
three days, and, if ſuccour come not then from the 
King of England, as I doubt nothing leſs, I will 
then conſent to you all, to put ourſelves and lives 
unto the mercy of onr enemics;' whereunto they all 
agreed, and tarried till two days were paſſed, expect- 
ing relief from the king: then, the duke, ſeeing no 
remedy, called his noble captains and ſoldiers before 
him, and, weeping, faid, © You noblemen, and cap- 
* tains, we mult yield ourſelves unto our enemics, or 
elle famiſh; and, to yield the town and ourſelves, 
I know well the cruelty of our enemies; as for m 
part, I paſs not for their cruelties, for I ſhall ſut- 
fer death, I know very well, moſt cruelly, if 1 
come once into their hands: it is not, therefore, for 
myſelf that I do lament, it is for your ſakes, it is 
for your lives, and for the ſafeguard of your per- 
ſons, for, ſo that you might eaps your enemies 
hands, I would willingly ſuffer death. Good com- 
panions, and noble ſoldiers, I do require you all, 
conſidering the miſerable calamities and dangers we 
are in, at this preſent, to ſell our lives moſt dearly, 
rather than to be murdered like beaſts; therefore, 
if you all conſent with me, we will take upon ue, 
this night, to give our enemies aſſault, and by that 
means, we may either eſcape, or elſe give them an 
overthrow ; for it were better to die in the held, 
like men, than to live, priſoners, miſerable in cap- 
po ; to which they al agreed. 

© Then (quoth the duke) you all perceive the ene- 
mies camp is ſtrong, and there is no way to enter 
upon them, but one, and that entry is planted with 
great ordnance, and ſtrength of men, ſo that it is 
impoſſible to attain to our enemies, that way, to 
fight with them in their camp; and alſo, now of 
late, you perceive, they have had but ſmall doubt of 
us, in regard they have kept but ſlender watch. 

© Theretore, my advice 1s, there ſhall iſſue out of 
the town, in the dead time of the night, from us, a 
certain number of you, that be the moſt Nanny to 
aſſault the camp, and they ſhall give the aſlault, 
ſecretly, againſt the place of the entry, which is 
moſt ſtrong and invincible ; which force, and valiant 
aſſault, ſhall be to them, of the camp, ſo doubtful, 
that they will turn the ſtrength of the entry, that 
lieth over-againſt your aſſault, to beat you from your 
purpoſe ; then will I enter out, at the poſtern-gate, 
and come to the place of their ſtrength newly turned, 
and there, before they be aware, will I enter, and 
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6 fight with them in the camp, and win their ord- 


nance, which they have newly turned, and beat them 


with their own pieces, and then may you come, and 
join with me in the field. 

This device pleaſed them all wonderful well, who 
did then prepare themſelves, all that 78 for that de- 
vice, and kept themſelves ſecret and cloſe, without any 
noiſe, or ſhot of pieces, in the town, which gave the 
enemy the leſs fear of the aſſault; for, at night, they 


went all to their tents, and couched quiętly, nothing 


miſtruſting what after happened; ſo, in the dead of the 
night, when they were all at reſt, the aſſailants iſſued 
out of the town, and there, according to the duke's 
appointment, they gave ſo cruel and fierce an aſſault, 
that they, in the camp, had much ado to withſtand 
them ; and then, as the duke' before declared, they, 
within, were compelled to turn the ſhot, that lay at the 
entry, againſt the aſſault; then iſſued out the duke, 
and, with him, about fifteen or ſixteen hundred men, 
or more, ſecretly in the night. The enemy being 1g- 
norant of his coming, until he entered the field, and, 
at his entry, he took all the ordnance that lay there, 
and flew the gunners; then charged the pieces againſt 
the enemies, and flew them wonderfully, and cut down 
their tents and pavilions, and murdered many therein, 
before they were aware of his coming, ſuſpecting no- 
thing leſs than his entry; ſo that he won the field, 
before the king could ariſe, and the king was taken 
in his lodging, before he was harneſſed. And, when 
the duke had won the field, the French King taken, 
and his men ſlain; his tents robbed and ſpoiled, and 
the king's coffers ſearched; the duke of Bourbon 
tound the league, under the great ſeal of England, 
newly made, between the king of England and the 
French king, whereby he perceived the impediment of 
his money, which ſhould have come to him from, the 
king, having, upon due ſearch of this matter, further 
intelligence, that all this buſineſs was deviſed by the 
cardinal of England : whereupon, the duke conceived 
ſuch indignation againſt the cardinal, that he went im- 
mediately to Rome, and there intended to ſack the 
town, and to have taken the pope ; but, at the firſt 
aſſault of the town, the duke was the firſt man that 
was there {lain ; notwithſtanding, the captains conti- 
nued their aſſaults, and, at laſt, many of the town fled, 
with the pope, to the caſtle of Angelo, where he con- 
tinued in great calamity. _ La at ca 

I have written this hiſtory more at large, becauſe 
it was thought the cauſe of all this miſchief ; where- 
fore, you may ſee, whatſoever a man doth purpoſe, be 


he prince or prelate, yet God diſpatcheth all things at 


his pleaſure and will, it being a folly for any wiſe 
man to take upon him any weighty enterpriſe of his 
own will, without calling upon God, for his grace and 


aſſiſtance in all his proceedings. 


I have ſeen princes, either when they would call a 
arliament, or any other great aſſembly, that they 


Would firſt call to God, moſt reverently, for his grace 
therein; and now I ſee the contrary, as it ſeems, they 
truſt more to their own minds and wills, than to God's 


| U PON the taking of the French king, there were 


. ought to have had the, French king priſoner, foraſ- 


every man in the court talked as his fancy ſerved him, 


the caſtle of Angelo, either as priſoner, or elſe for de- 


ſtates, and lords of the council, with my lady Anne, 


good grace, and, even thereafter, oftentimes do their 
matters take effect; wherefore, not onl: in this hiſ- 
tory, but divers others, may be perceived moſt evident 
examples. Let I ſee no man, almoſt, in authority, or 
high eſtate, regard the ſame ; which is the greater pity, 
and the more to be lamented. Now here I deſiſt to 
Logan any further of this matter, and to proceed to 
others. | 


CHAP. XIII. 


Of the French king's redemption out of captivity, and the 
Cardinal's ambaſſage into France. 


divers conſultations, and various opinions amongſt 
the council; ſome held, that our ſovereign lord the 
king could invade the realm of France, and might 
eaſily conquer the ſame : foraſmuch as the king, with 
the moſt part of the noblemen of France, were in cap- 
tivity ; ſome ſaid again, That the king, our maſter, 


much as he was taken by our king's champion, and 
captain-general, the duke of Bourbon, and the em- 
peror; inſomuch that the king was adviſed, thereby, 
to occaſion of war againſt the emperor, becauſe he 
kept the king of France out of our king's poſſeſſion, 
with divers imaginations and devices, as their fancies 
ſerved, which were too long here to relate. 

Thus were they in long conſideration, whereof 


until, at the laſt, divers ambaſſadors, from the realm 
of France, came to the king our lord, deſiring him to 
take order with the emperor for the French king's 
delivery, as his highneſs's wiſdom ſhould think belt, 
wherein my lord cardinal bore great rule ; ſo that, af- 
ter great deliberation and advice taken, it was thought 
good, by the cardinal, that the emperor ſhould deli- 
ves the rench king out of his ward, upon ſufficient 
pledges. _ 1 | 

And, afterwards, it was thought meet, that the king's 
two ſons, that is to ſay, the dauphin and the duke of 
Orleans, ſhould be delivered, in hoſtage, for ſecurity 
of the emperor, and the king our ſovereign lord, upon 
all ſuch demands and 4 * as ſhould be demanded 
of the French king, as well by the emperor, as by our 
ſovereign lord. 4 ; 

The cardinal lamenting the French king's captivity, 
and the pope's great adverſity, who yet remained in 


fence againſt his enemies, endeavoured, and laboured 
all that he could, with the king and his council, to 
take ſome order, for the quietneſs of them both. 

At the laſt, as you heard before, divers of the great 


lay in continual wait, to eſpy a convenient occaſion, 
to take the cardinal in a ſnare, | 
Therefore, they conſulted with the cardinal, and 
informed him, that they thought it a neceſſary time for 
im, to take upon him the king's commiſſion, hg 
ve 
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yel beyond the ſeas, and, by his wiſdom, to compaſs 
a preſent peace amongſt theſe great eee poten- 
tates, N him thereto, and alledging, that it 
was more meet for his wiſdom, diſcretion, and au- 
thority, to bring ſo weighty a matter to paſs, than 
any other within this realm ; their intent was no other, 
but to get him from the king, that they might adven- 
ture, by the help of their chicf miſtreſs, to deprave 
him unto the king, and fo, in his abſence, bring him 
into his diſgrace, or, at the leaſt, to be in leſs ia. 
tion. | 

Well, the matter was ſo handled, that the cardinal 
was commanded to prepare himſelf for the journey, 
which he took upon him, but, whether willingly or 
not, I cannot ſay; but this I know, that he made fo 
ſhort abode, after the perfect reſolution thereof, that 
he cauſed all things to be prepared ſpeedily for his 
journey, and every one of his ſervants were appointed, 
that ſhould attend him in the ſame. | 

When all things were concluded, and provided for 
this noble journey, he advanced forwards, in the name 
of God. My lord had with him ſuch of the lords and 
biſhops, as were not of the conſpirgcy. 

Then marched he forward from his new houſe at 
Weſtminſter, through all London, over London-Bridge, 
having a great many gentlemen, in a rank, before 
him, in velvet coats, and the moſt part of them, with 
chains of gold about their necks. And all his yeo- 
men followed him, with noblemen, and great men's 
ſervants, all in orange-tawny coats, and the cardinal's 
hat, with T. and C. for Thomas Cardinal, embroi- 
dered upon them, as well upon his own ſervants coats, 
as all the reſt of the gentlemen, and his ſumpter mules, 
which were twenty, and more, in number : and when 
all his carriages and carts, and other his train, were 
palſed before, he rode very ſumptuouſly, like a car- 
dinal, with the reſt- of his train on bis mule, with 
his ſpare mule, and his ſpare horſe, covered with crim- 
ſon velvet, and gilded ſtirrups, following him. And, 
before him, he had his two great filver croſſes, his 
pillars of ſilver, the king's broad-ſeal of England, 
and his cardinal's hat, mT a gentleman carrying his 
balance, otherwiſe called his clafe-hag, which was made 
of fine ſcarlet, all embroidered, very richly, with gold. 
Thus he paſſed through London, as I ſaid before; 
and, all the way.in his ſaid journey, he was thus fur- 
niſhed, having his harbingers, in every place, be- 
fore, which prepared lodgings for him, and his faid 
train, | 
The firſt journey he made was two miles beyond 
Deptford in Kent, to Sir Richard Wiltſhire's houſe; 
the reſt of his train were lodged in Deptford, and in 
the country thereabouts. 

The next day he marched to Rocheſter, where he 
lay w the biſhop's palace, and the reſt were lodged 
in the city. 


The third day, he roſe from thence to Feverſham, 
and there lodged in the abbey, and his train in the 
town, and ſome about in the country. 
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The fourth day, he rode to Canterbury, where he 
was kindly entertained by the biſhop of the city, and 
there he continued four or five days. In which ſea- 
ſon was the jubilee, and a great fair in the town, by 
reaſon it was the feaſt of St. "Thomas, their patron ; 
upon which day, there was a ſolemn proceſſion, where- 
in my lord cardinal was in his legantine ornaments, 
with his hat upon his head, who commanded the 
monks and the quire, to ſing the Latin after this ſort, 
Sancta Maria ora pro Papa Noſtro Clemente, and 
in this manner, peruſed the Latin through ; my lord 
cardinal kneeling at a ſtool before the quire-door, pre- 
pared for him, with carpets and cuſhions: all the 
monks, and the quire, ſtood in the body, ſinging the 
Litany ; at which time I ſaw my lord cardinal weep 
tenderly, which James, I, and others, conccived to be 
for grief, that the pope was in ſuch calamity, and 
—_ of the lance-knights. 
Ihe next day, I was ſent wich letters from my 
lord, to a cardinal in Calais, in poſt, ſo that I was, 
At my arrival, I found, 
ſtanding upon the pier. without the Lanthorn-gate, all 
the council of the town, to whom I delivered up my 
meſſage, and my letters, before I entered the town; 
where I lay until my lord came thither, who arrived 
two days after my coming thither, before eight o'clock 
in the morning, and was received of all the noble of- 
ficers and council of the town, and the mayor of the 
ſtaple, with proceſſion, the clerks being in rich copes, 
having many rich croſles. 
In the lanthorn-gate, a ſtool, with cuſhions and car- 
pets, was ſet for him, where he kneeled, and made 
is prayers : at which time, they fenced him with ſei- 
Zures of filver, and ſprinkled water; that done, they 
aſſed on before him, in proceſſion, until he came unto 
St. Mary's church, where, at the high altar, turning 
him to the people, he gave them his benediction and 
pardon, and then he repaired, with a great number of 


noblemen and gentlemen, to a place in the town, 


called the Chequer, where he kept his houſe, fo long 


as he abode in the town, going immediately into his 


naked bed, becauſe he was ſomewhat troubled with 


ſick neſs, by reaſon of his paſſage 


by ſea. 

That night he called unto him 13 de Bees, 
captain of Bulloigne, with divers others gallants and 
gentlemen, who had dined with him that day, and, 
having ſoine further conſultation with my lord cardi- 
nal, he and the reſt of the gentlemen departed again 
to Bulloigne. 5. 

Thus my lord was daily viſited with one or other 


of the French nobility. 
When all his train and carriage were landed, and 


all things prepared for his journey, his grace called all 
his noblemen and gentlemen into the privy-chamber, 


where being aſſembled before him, he ſaid : I have 
called you hither to declare unto you, that I would 
have you both conſider the duty you owe to me, and 
the good-will I ſemblably bear to you for the ſame. 
Your intendment of ſervice is to further the ny 

aye 
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I have by commiſſion from the king, which diligent 
obſervance of yours I will hereafter recommend to his 
majeſty; as alſo to ſhew you the nature of the French- 
men, and withal to inſtruct you with the reverence 
you ſhall uſe me, for the high honour of the King's 
majeſty, and to inform you how you ſhall entertain, 
and accompany the Frenchmen, when you meet at 
any time. 

Concerning the firſt point, you ſhall underſtand 
for divers weighty affairs of his grace's, and for mere 
advancement of his royal dignity, he hath aſſigned me 
in this journey to be his lieutenant ; what reverence 


therefore belongeth to me for the ſame, I will ſhew 


you. ' JP 
By virtue therefore of my commiſſion and lieute- 


nantſhip, I afſume and take upon me to be eſteemed 


in all honour and degrees of ſervice, as unto his high- 
neſs is meet and due, and that by me nothing be neg- 
lected that to his ſtate is due and appertinent ; for 
my part, you ſhall ſee that I will not omit one jot 
thereof : therefore, one of the chief cauſes of your 
aſſembly, at this time, is to inform you, that you be 
not ignorant of your duty-in this ; I wiſh you, there- 
fore, as you would have my favour, and alſo charge 
you all in the king's name, that you do not forget the 
ſame in time and place, but that every of you do ob- 


ſerve his duty to me, according as you will, at your 
return, avoid the king's indignation, or deſerve his 


highneſs's thanks; the which I will ſet forth at our 
return, as each of you ſhall deſerve. 

Now to the ſecond point, the nature of the French- 
men is ſuch, that at their firſt meeting they will be as 
familiar with you, as if they had known you by long 
acquaintance, and will commune with you in their 
French tongue, as if you knew every word ; there- 
fore, uſe them in a kind manner, and be as familiar 
with them as they are with you ; if they ſpeak to you 
in their natural tongue, ſpeak to them in Engliſh, for 
if you underitand not them, no more ſhall they you. 
Then ſpeaking merrily to one of the gentlemen, be- 
ing a rA ; Rice, quoth he, ſpeak thou Welch 
to them, and doubt not but thy ſpecch will be more 
difficult to them, than their French ſhall be to thee. 
Moreover, he faid unto them all, let your entertain- 
ment and hehaviour be according to all gentlemen's in 


. humility, that it may be reported, after our departure 


from thence, that you were gentlemen of very good 
behaviaur and humility ; that all men may know you 
underitand your duties to your king, and to your 


| maſter. Thus ſhall you not only obtain to yourſelves 


great commendations and praiſes, but alſo greatly ad- 
varce your prince and country. 

Now being admoniſhed of theſe things, prepare 
ycurſelves againſt to-morrow, for then we purpole to 
ſet forward. Therefore, we his ſervants being thus 
inſtructed, and all things being in a readineſs, pro- 
ceeded forward; the next day being Mary Magdalen's 
day, my lord cardinal advanced out of Calais, with 
ſuch a number of black coats as hath been ſeldom 
ſcen; with the ambaſſador, went all the peers of Ca- 


Lady of Bulloigne, where were always great offerings ; 


baſe town. 


whither he rode or came, Le Cardinal de Patifagas, 


lais and Groynes, All other gentlemen, befides thoſe 
of his train, were garniſhed with black velvet coats, 
and chains of gold. Thus paſſed he forward, wit! 
his troop before, three in a rank, which compaſs ex- 
tended three quarters of a mile in length, having his 
croſſes, and all other his accuſtomed glorious furniture 
carried before him, as I have formerly related, except 
the broad ſeal, the which he left with doctor Taylor, 
then maſter of the rolls, until his return. 

Thus paſling on his way, we had ſcarce gone a milc, 
but it began to rain ſo vehemently, that I have not 
ſeen the like for the time; which endured until we 
came to Bulloigne, and before we came to Standing- 
held the cardinal of Lorrain, a goodly young gentle- 
man, gave my lord a meeting, and received him with 
much joy and reverence, and fo paſſed forth with my 
lord in communication, until we came near the ſaid 
Standingheld, which is a religious place, ſtanding be- 
tween the Engliſh, French, and Imperial dominions, 
being a neuter, holding of neither of them. Then 
there we waited for my lord le count Brian, captain 
of Picardy, with a great number of ſtradigats or ar- 
boncies ſtanding in array, in a great piece of green 
oats, all in harneTs upon light horſes, paſſing on with 
my lord in a wing into Bulloigne, mY ſo after into 
Picardy, for my lord doubted, that the emperor would 
lay ſome ambuſhment to betray him ; for which cauſe, 
he commanded them to attend my lord for the ſafety 
of his own perſon, to conduct him from the danger 
of his enemies, | | 

Thus rode he accompanied, until he came nigh to 
Bulloigne, within an Engliſh mile, where all the wor- 
ſhipful citizens of Bulloigne came and met him, hav- 
ing a learned man that made an oration in Latin to 
him, unto the which my lord made anſwer ; and that 
done, Monſicur de Bees, captain of Bulloigne, with 
his retinue, met him on horſeback, with all his aſſem- 
bly. Thus he marched into the town, lighting at the 
abbey gate, from whence he was conveyed into the 
abbey with proceſſion, and there they preſented him 
with the image of our lady, commonly called, Our 


that done, he gave his bleſſing to the people, with. cer- 
tain days of pardon : then went he into the abbey to 
his lodging, but all his train were lodged in the high 


The next day, after he had heard maſs, he rode to 
Muterel, where he was in hke manner ſaluted by the 
worſhipful of the town, all in livery alike, where alſo 
a learned oration was made to him in Latin, which 
his grace anſwered again in Latin. And as he entered 
in at the gate, there was a canopy of ſilk, embroidered 
with like letters, as his men had on their coats : 'and 
when he was alighted, his footmen had it, as due to 
their office. There were alſo made pageants for joy 
of his coming, who was called in the F rench tongue, 


and in Latin, Cardinalus Patifagus, and was accom- 

panied all that night with the gentlemen of the coun- 

try thereabouts. | = 
he 


The next day he took his journey towards Abovile, 
where he was in like manner entertained, and con- 
veyed into the town, and moſt honourably welcomed 
with divers kinds of pageants, both coſtly, and wittily 
contrived to every turning of the ſtreets; as he rode 
through the town, having a canopy borne over him, 
richer than at Muterel ; and fo conveyed him to his 
lodging, which was a fair houſe, newly built with 
brick, at which houſe the French king, Lewis, was 
married to the king's ſiſter, which was married after 
to the duke of Suffolk. In this town of Abovile he 
remained eight or nine days, where reſorted unto him 
divers of the French king's council, every day conti- 
nually feaſting, and entertaining him, and the other 
lords. , | 

At the time of his departing out of the town, he 
rode to a caſtle beyond the water, called by ſome, Le 


Channel Percequeine, ſtanding and adjoining to the ſaid 


water, upon a great hill and rock, within the which 
there was a college of prieſts : the ſituation whereof 
was like to the caſtle of Windſor in England; and 
there he was received with a ſolemn proceſſion, econ- 
veying him firſt to the church, and then to the caſtle 
upon the bridge, over the water of Some, where King 
Edward the Fourth met with the French king, as you 
may read at large in the Chronicles of England. 

Ty lord was no ſooner ſeated in his lodging, but 
J heard, that the French king would come that day 
to the city of Amience, which was not above fix Eng- 
liſh miles from thence. And being deſirous to fee his 
coming thither, I took with me two of my lord's gen- 
gentlemen, and rode preſently thither : and being but 
' ſtrangers, we took up our lodging at the ſign of the 
Angel, directly over-againſt the weſt-door of the ca- 
thedral church, De naſire Dame, where we ſtaid in ex- 
pectation of the kings coming: and about four of the 
clock, came madam regent the king's mother, riding 
in a very rich chariot, and with her within was the 


queen of Navarre, her daughter, attended with a hun-, 


dred or more of ladies and gentlewomen following, 
every one riding upon a white palfrey, alſo her guard, 
which was no ſmall number. And within two days 
after the king came in, with a great ſhot of guns, 
and there were divers pageants, made only for joy of 
' his coming, having about his perſon, and before him, 
a great number of noblemen and gentlemen, in three 
companies: the firſt, were Switzers and Burgonians 
with guns; the ſecond were Frenchmen with bows ; 
the third were Le Carpe-fall Scotchmen, who were 
more comely perſons than all the reſt, The French 
guard and Scotch had all one livery, being apparelled 
with rich coats of white cloth, with a guard of ſilver 
dullion of a handful broad: the __ came riding on 
a rich jennet, and did alight at the ſaid great church, 
and was conveyed with proceſſion to the biſhop's pa- 
| hace, where he was lodged. The next morning, I 
rode again to Picegueny, to attend upon my lord, 
and when I came, my lord was ready to go on horſe- 
back, to ride towards Amience, and paſſing on his 

way, he was ſaluted by divers noble perſonages, mak- 
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ing him orations in Latin, to whom my lord made 
anſwer, extempore. 

Then was word brought him, that the king was 
ready to meet him, wherefore he had no other ſhift 
but to light at an old chapel that ſtood hard by the 
highway, and there he newly apparellcd himſelf in 
rich _ ; and ſo mounted again upon another mule, 
very richly trapped with a foot-cloth of crimſon velvet, 
8 with gold, and fringed about the edges with a 

inge of gold very coſtly, his ſtirrups of ſilver gilt, 
boſſes of the ſame, aud the cheeks of his mule's bit 
were all gilt with fine gold; and by that time he was 
mounted again in this gorgeous manner, the king was 
come very near, within leſs than an Engliſh quarter 
of a mile, his guard ſtanding in array upon the top of 
an high hill, expecting my lord's coming; to whom 
my lord made as much haſte as Conveniently he could, 
until he came within a pair of butts length, and there 
he ſtaid. The king perceiving that, cauſed Monſicur 
Van de Mount to iſſue from him, and to ride to my 
lord cardinal, to know the cauſe of his tarrying ; and 
ſo Monſieur Van de Mount, being mounted upon a 
very fair jennet, took his race with his horſe till he 
came even to my lord, and then he cauſed his horſe 
to come aloft twice or thrice ſo near my lord's mule, 
that he was in doubt of his horſe, and ſo alighted, 
and in humble reverence did his meſſage to my lord; 
that done, he repaired to the king. 

And hen the king advanced forward, ſeeing my lord 
do the like, and in the mid-way they meet, embracing 
each other with amiable countenances. Then came 
into the place all noblemen and gentlemen, on both 
parts, who made a mighty preſs. 

Then the king's officers cried, Penant de la vant, 


i. e. March, march: ſo the king, with the lord car- 


dinal on his right hand, rode towards Amience, every 
Engliſh gentleman being accompanied with another 
of France. The train of theſe two great princes was 
two miles in length, that is to ſay, from the place of 
their meeting unto Amience, where they were nobly 
received with guns and pageants, until the king had 
brought my lord to his lodging, and then departed for 
that night: the king being lodged in the biſhop's pa- 
lace. And the next day, after dinner, my lord rode 
with a great train of Engliſh noblemen and gentle- 
men, unto the court to the king, at which time the 
king kept his bed; yet nevertheleſs, my lord came 
into his bed- chamber, where gn the one fide of the 
bed fat the king's mother, and on the other fide the 
cardinal of Lorrain, accompanicd with divers other 


gentlemen of France, and after ſome communication, 


and drinking of wine, with the king's mother, my 
lord departed,. and returned to his own lodging, ac- 

companied with divers other lords and gentlemen. 
Thus continued my lord at Amience, and alſo the 
king, fourteen days feaſting each other divers times, 
and there one day at mals, the king and my lord re- 
ceived the holy facrament, as alſo the queen regent, 
and the queen of Navarre; after that it was deter- 
mined, that the king and my lord ſhould remove, and 
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fo they rode to a city called Champaigne, which was 
more than twenty miles from Antience, unte which 
town I was ſent to provide lodging for my lord; and 
in my travel, I having occaſion to ſtay by the way at 
a little village, to ſhoe my horſe, there came to me a 
ſervant from the caſtle, there perceiving me to be an 
Engliſhman, and of my lord legate's ſervants, as they 
then called my lord; and deſired me to go into the 
caſtle to the lord his maſter, who he thought would be 
very glad to ſee me: to whom I conſented, becauſe 
J defired acquaintance with ſtrangers, eſpecially with 
men of authority and honourable rank; ſo I went 
with him, who conducted me to the caſtle, and at my 
firſt entrance I was among the watchmen who kept 
the firſt ward, being very tall men and comely perſons, 
who ſaluted me very kindly ; and knowing the cauſe 
of my coming, they advertiſed their lord and maſter ; 
and torthwith the lord of the caſtle came out unto me, 
whoſe name was Monſieur Crookſley, a nobleman 
born; and at his coming he embraced me, ſaying, 
that I was heartily welcome, and thanked me that 1 


was ſo gentle as to viſit him and his caſtle, ſaying, 


that he was preparing to meet the king, and my lord 
cardinal, and to invite them to his caſtle; and when 
he had thewed me the ſtrength of his caſtle, and the 
walls, which were fourteen feet broad, and I had ſeen 
all the houſes, he brought me down into a fair inner 
court, where his jennet ſtood ready for him, with 
twelve other of the faireit jennets that ever I ſaw, 
eſpecially his own, which was a mare ; which jennet, 


he told me, he had four hundred crowns offered for 


her ; upon theſe twelve jennets were mounted twelve 
goodly gentlemen, called pages of honour ; they rode 
all bare-headed, in coats of cloth of gold, guarded 
with black velvet, and they had all of them boots of 
red Spanith leather. os 

Then took he his leave of me, commanding his 
ſteward, and other of his gentlemen, to conduct me 
to his lady to dinner; ſo they led me up to the Gate. 


houſe; where then their lady and miſtreſs lay, for the 


time that the king and the cardinal ſhould tarry there. 
And after a ſhort time, the Lady Crookſley came out 


of her chamber into her dining-room, where I at- 
tended her coming, who did receive me very nobly, 


like herſelf, the having a train of twelve gentlemen 
that did attend on her. Foraſmach, quoth ſhe, as 
you are an Englith gentleman, whoſe cuſtom is, to 
kiſs all ladies and gentiewomen in your country with- 
out offence, yet it is not fo in this realm; notwith- 
ſtanding, I will be fo bold as to kiſs you, and fo ſhall 


you falute all my maids. After this we went to din- 


ner, being as nobly ſerved as ever I ſaw any in Eng- 
land, paſſing all dinner-time in pleaſing diſcourſes. 
And ſhortly after dinner J took my leave, and was 
conſtrained that night to lie ſhort of Champaigne, at 
a great walled town, called Moundrodrey, the ſuburbs 
whereof my lord of Suffolk had lately burned ; and 
early in the morning I came to Champaigne, _ 
Saturday and market-day, where at my firſt coming 
took up my inn over-againit the market-place, and 
2 


being ſet at dinner in a fair chamber, that looked out 
into the ſtreet, I heard a great noiſe, and clattering of 
bills; and looking out, I ſaw the officers of the town 
bringing a priſoner to execution, ahd with a ſword 
cut off his head. I demanded what Was the offence, 
they anſwered me, for killing of red-deer in the fo- 


reſt near adjoining. And incontinently they held the 


our man's head upon a pole in the market-place, 
etween the ſtag's horns, and his four quarters let up 
in four places ot the foreſt. 

Having prepared my cardinal's lodging in the great 
caſtle of the town, and ſeen it furniſhed, my lord had 


the one half aſſigned, and the king the other half, and 


in like manner they divided the gallery between them; 
and in the midſt thereof there was made a ſtrong wall, 
with a window and a door, where the king and my 
lord did often meet and talk, and divers times go one 


to the other through the ſame door. Allo there was 


lodged in the ſame caſtle madam regent, the king's 
mother, and all the ladies and gentlewomen that did 


attend on her. 


Not long after came the lord chancellor of France, 
a very witty man, with all the king's grave counſe]- 
tors, where they took great pains daily in conſultation. 
At which time, I heard my lord cardinal fall out with 
the chancellor of France, laying to his charge, that 
he went about to- hinder the league which was before 
his coming concluded upon by the 7 our ſovereign 


lord, and the French king their maſter. Inſomuch 


that my lord ſtomached him ſtoutly, and told him, it 


Was not he that ſhould infringe the amiable friend- 


ſhip. And if the French king his maſter, being there 
preſent, would follow his, the chancellor's counſel, 


he thould not fail, ſhortly after his return, to feel the 


ſmart, what it was to maintain war againſt the king 
of England, and thereof he ſhould be well aſſured ; in- 
ſomuch that his angry ſpeech and bold countenance 
made them all doubt how to quiet him to the council, 


who was then departed in a great fury. 


Now here was ſending, here was coming, here was 


intreating, and here was great ſubmiſſion and inter- 
ce ſſion, made unto him to reduce him to his former 


communication, Who would in no ways relent, until 
madam regent came to him herſelf, who handled the 
matter ſo well that ſhe brought him to his former com- 
munication, and by that means he brought all things 
to paſs, that before he could not compaſs, which was 
more out of fear than affection, the F rench king had 
to the matter in hand; for now he had got the heads 
of all the council under his girdle. 

The next morning, early after this conflict, the car- 


dinal aroſe about four of the clock, and ſat him down 
to write letters into England unto the king, command- 
ing one of his chaplains to prepare him ready; inſo- 


much -that the chaplain ſtood ready in his veſtures un- 
til four of the JE in the afternoon. All which ſea- 
ſon my lord never roſe to eat any meat, but continu- 
ally writ letters with his own hand; and about four 
of the clock in the afternoon he made an end of writ- 


ing, .commanding one Chriſtopher Gunner, the king's 


ſerjeant, 
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ſerjeant, to prepare himſelf without delay to ride poſt 
into England, with his letters, whom he diſpatched 
away before ever be drank. That done, he went to 
maſs and mattins, and other devotions with his chap- 
lains, as he was accuſtomed to do; and then went to 
walk in a garden the ſpace of an hour and more, and 
then ſaid evening ſong, and ſo went to dinner and 
ſupper, making no long ſtay, and ſo went to bed. 
Phe next night following, my lord cauſed a great 
ſupper to be made, or rather a . for madam 
regent, and the queen of Navarre, and other noble 
perſonages, lords and ladies. At which ſupper was 
madam Lewis, one of the daughters of Lewis, the 
laſt king, whoſe ſiſter lately died; theſe two ſiſters 
were by their mother inheritors of the duchy of Bre- 
tagne. And, foraſmuch as King Francis had married 
one of the ſiſters, by which he had one moiety of the 
ſaid duchy, he kept the ſaid Madam Lewis, the other 


filter, without marriage, to the intent the whole duchy 


might deſcend to him, or his ſucceſſors after his death, 


for lack of iſſue of her. 


But now let us return to the ſupper or banquet, 
where all thoſe noble perſonages were highly feaſted. 
And in the midſt of the ſaid banquet, the French king, 
and the king of Navarre, came ſuddenly in, who took 
their places.in the loweſt part thereof: there was not 
only plenty of fine meats, but alſo much mirth and 


| ſolace, as well in merry communion, as alſo the noiſe 


of my lord's muſick, who played there all that night 
ſo cunningly, that the two kings took great delight 
therein, inſomuch that the French king deſired my 
lord to lend them unto him for the next night. And 
after the ſupper or banquet ended, the lords fell to 
dancing, amongſt whom one Madam Fountaine had 
the praiſe. And thus paſſed they the moſt part of the 
night before they — 11 | | | 

The next day the king took my lord's muſick, and 
rode to a nobleman's houſe, where was ſome living 
image, to whom he had vowed a night's pilgrimage ; 
and to perform his devotion when he came there, 
which was in the night, he danced and cauſed others 
to do the ſame, and the next morning he returned to 
Champaigne. | | 

The king being at Champaigne, gave order that a 
wild boar ſhould be lodged for him in the foreſt, whi- 
ther my lord cardinal went with him to ſee him hunt 
the wild boar, where the lady regent, with a number 
of ladies and damſels were ſtanding in chariots, look- 
ing upon the toil ; amongſt theſe ladies ſtood my lord 
cardinal to regard the hunting, in the lady regent's 
chariot, 
vers ladies of France, ready furniſhed 'for the high 
and dangerous enterprize of hunting of this perilous 
wild ſwine. 

The king being in his doublet and hoſe all of ſheep's 


colour cloth, richly trimmed, in his flip, a brace of 
very great greyhounds, who were armed as their man- 


ner there is, to defend them from the violence of the 
beaſt's tuſks, And the reſt of the king's gentlemen, 
that were appointed to hunt, were likewiſe in their 


And within the toil was the king, with di- 


; 211 
doublets and hoſe, holding each of them a very ſharp 
boar's ſpear. Then the king commanded the * 
to uncouch the boar; and that every perſon within 
the toil ſhould go to a ſtanding, among whom were 
divers gentlemen of England, A 

The boar preſently iſſued out of his den, and being 
purſued by a hound, came into the plain, where he 
{taid awhile, gazing upon the people, and the hound 


drawing near him, he eſpied a buſh upon a bank; 
-under the buſh lay two Frenchmen, who fled thither, 


thinking there to be ſafe ; but the boar ſmelling them, 
and thruſting his head into the buſh, theſe two men 
came away from thence, as men ule to fly from the 


* of death. | 


hen was the boar, by violence of the hunters, 
driven from thence, who run ſtraight to one of my 
lord's footmen, being a very tall man, who had in his 
hand an Engliſh javelin, with which he defended him- 
ſelf a great while. But the boar continued foam 
at him, with his great tuſks; at the laſt, the boar 
broke in ſunder his javelin, ſo that he was glad to 
draw his ſword, and therewith ſtood upon his guard, 
until the hunters came and reſcued him, and put the 
boar once again to flight to another gentleman of Eng- 


land, one Mr. Ratcliff, who was ſon and heir to the 
Lord Fitzwalter, now earl of Suſſex, who, by his 
| boar's ſpear, reſcued himſelf. There were many other 


paſſages, but I forbear prolixity, and return to the 
matter in hand. 

Many days' were ſpent in conſultation, and expec- 
tation of Chriſtopher Gunner's return, who was for- 


merly ſent poſt into England with letters, as I ſaid 


before : at laſt he returned with letters, upon receipt 
whereof my lord prepared, with all expedition, to 
return to England. JOY 
The morning that my lord intended to remove, be- 
ing at maſs in his cloſet, he conſecrated the chancellor 
of France a cardinal, and put his hat on his head, and 
his cap of ſcarlet, and then took his journey, and re- 
turned into England with all the expedition he could, 
and came to Sayne, and was there nobly entertained 
of my Lord Staines, who was captain of that place; 
and from thence went to Calais, where he ſtaid a while 
for ſhipping of his goods, and, in the mean time, he 
eſtabliſhed a work to be there kept for all nations: but 
how long, or in what ſort, it continued, I know not 
for I never heard of any great good it did, or of any 
aſſembly of merchants, or. trathck of merchandize, 
that were brought thither for fo great and mighty a 
matter, as was intended for the good of the town. 
This being eſtabliſhed, he took thipping for Dover, 
and from thence rode poſt to court. wr 


The king being then in his progreſs at Sir Henry 


What's houſe in Kent, of whom J and others of his 


ſervants thotight he ſhould have been nobly entertained, 
as well of the king himſelf, as of the nobles. But 
we were all deceived in our expectation. Notwith- 
ſtanding, he went immediately to the king after his 
return, with whom he had long talk, and continued 
two or three days after in the court, and then retired 

to 
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to his houſe at Weſtminſter, where he remained till 
Michaelmas-term, which was within a fortnight after, 
and there he exerciſed his place of chancellorthip, as 
he had done before. „ ee 
And, immediately after the beginning of the term, 
he cauſed to be aſſembled in the ſtar- chamber all the 
noblemen, judges, and juſtices of the peace of every 
ſhire throughout England, that were at Weſtminſter- 
hall then preſent. And there he made a * ora- 
tion, declaring the cauſe of his ambaſſage into France, 
and of his proceedings therein: ſaying, That he had 
concluded fuch an amity and peace, as was never heard 
of in this realm, between our ſovereign lord the king's 
majeſty, the emperor, and the French king, for a 


' perpetual peace, which ſhall be confirmed in writing, 


under the ſeals of both realms, engraven in gold: 
offering further, that our king ſhould receive yearly, 
by that name, ont of the duchy of Normandy, all the 
charges and lofſes he had fuſtained in the wars. 

And alſo, foraſmuch as there was a reſtraint made 


of the French queen's dowry (whom the duke of 


Suffolk had married) for many years together during 
the wars, it was concluded, That ſhe ſhould not on! 


receive the ſame, according to her juſt right, but alſo 


the arrearages, being unpaid during the ſaid reſtraint, 


' ſhould be perfected _—_ after. he reſort of am- 


baſſadors out of France ſhould be ſuch a great num- 
ber of noblemen and gentlemen, to confirm the fame, 
as hath not been ſeen, heretofore, repair hither out 


of one realm. 


This peace thus concluded, there ſhall be ſuch ap 
amity between them of each realm, and intercourſe 
of merchandize, that it ſhall be ſeen to all men to be 
but one monarchy. Gentlemen and others may travel 
from one country to another, for their recreations and 


pleaſure; and merchants of either country may traffic k 


ſafely, without fear of danger; fo that this realm 
ſhall ever after flouriſh. 


Therefore may all Engliſhmen well rejoice, and 


ſet forth the truth of this ambaſly in the country, 


Now, my maſters, I beſeech you, and require you, 


in the king's behalf, that you ſhew yourſelves as lov- 
ing and obedient ſubjects, in whom the king may 


much rejoice, Sc. And fo he ended his oration, and 
broke up the court for that time. 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of the French ambaſſadors entertainment and diſpatch. 
NON the great long looked-ſor ambaſſadors are 


arrived, being in number eight perſons, of the 


nobleſt and moſt worthy gentlemen in all France; 


who were nobly received from place to place, and ſo 


conveyed, through London, to the biſhop's palace in 


Paul's church- yard, where they were lodged; to whom 
divers noblemen reſorted, and gave them noble pre- 
ſents, (eſpecially the mayor of the city of London) as, 
wines, ſugars, beeves, muttons, capons, wild fow}, 


return of the Engliſh. 


cerning the ſame, it was concluded there ſhould be a 


of France, chief ambaſſador, that here repreſented the 


by the choir of the fame church, and al} the king's 


wax, and other neceſſary things in abundance, for the 
* of His houſe. BF ET 
hey refotted to the court, being then at Green. 
wich, on Sunday, and were received of the king's 
inge. of whom 155 were entertained highly. 
They had a commiſſion to eſtabliſh our king's high- 
neſs in the order of France; to whom they brought, 
for that intent, a collar of fine gold, with a Michael 
hanging thereat, and robes appertaining to the ſaid 
order; which were of blue velvet, and richly embroi- 
dered ; wherein I ſaw the king paſs to the cloſet, and 
afterwards in the ſame to maſs, 
And, to gratify the French king for his great ho- 
nour, he | ſent incontinently noblemen here in Eng- 
land, of the order of the garter; which garter the he- 
rald carried into France unto the French king, to 
eſtabliſh him in the order of the garter, with a rich 
collar and garter, and robes according to the ſame ; 
the French ambaſſadors {till remaining here until the 


« , 


All things being then determined and concluded 
concerning the perpetual peace, upon ſolemn ceremo- 
nies and oaths, contained in certain inſtruments con- 


ſolemn maſs ſung in the cathedral church of Paul in 
London, by the cardinal, the king being preſent at 
the ſame in his traverſe to perform all things deter- 
mined. | 3 

And, for the preparation thereof, there was a gal- 
lery from the weſt- door of Paul's church, through the 
body of the ſame, up to the choir, and fo to the high. 
altar into the traverſe. My lord cardinal prepared 
himſelf to ſing the maſs, aſſociated with twenty-four 
mitres of biſhops and abbots, who attended him with 
ſuch ceremonies as to him were then due, by reaſon 
of his legative prerogative. 

And, after the laſt Agnus, the king roſe out of the 
traverſe, and knceled upon a carpet and cuſhions be- 


fore the high altar; and the like did the great maſter 
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king's, perſon of France; between whom the lord car- 
dinal divided the bleſſed ſacrament, as a perfect oat! 
and bond for ſecurity of the ſaid covenants of the ſaid 
perpetual peace. YN 

hat done, the king went again into the traverſe, 
this maſs being ended, which was ſolemnly ſang both 


* . fas _— 8 1 | fs. 
A 22 9 


chapel. | 
1 hen my lord took and read the articles of peace 
openly betore the King and all others, both Englith 
and French; and there, in fight of all the people, the 
king put his hand to the gold ſeal, and ſubſcribed 
with his own hand, and delivered the ſame to the grand 
mailer of France, as his decd, who ſemblably did the 
like. That done, they departed, and rode home with 
th- cardinal, and dined with him, paſling all the day 
after in confnitation of weighty affairs touching the 

articles and concluſion of the ſaid peace. 
Then the king departed to Greenwich by water; 
at whoſe departure it was concluded, by the king's de- 
Vice, 
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vice, that all the Frenchmen ſhould remove to Rich- 


mond, and hunt there; and from thence to Hampton- 


court, and there to hunt likewiſe; and the lord cardi- 


nal there to make a banquet, or ſupper, or both; and 
from thence they ſhould ride to indſor, and there 
hunt; and afterwards return to, the king at Green- 
wich, and there to banquet with him before their de- 

arture. "i 

This determined, they all repaired to their lodgings ; 
then was there no more to do, but to make prepara- 
tion in all things for the entertainment of this great 
aſſembly at Hampton-court, at the time appointed by 
my lord cardinal, who called before him all his chief 
officers, as ſtewards, treaſurers, clerks, and comptrol- 
lers of his kitchen; to whom he declared his whole 
mind touching the entertainment of the Frenchmen at 
Hampton-oourt ; to whom he alfo gave command nei- 
ther to ſpare for any coſt, or expence, nor pains to 
make them ſuch a triumphant banquet, that they might 
not only wonder at it here, but alſo make a glorious 
report, to the great honour of our king and this 
realm. o | 

Thus, having made known his pleaſure to accom- 
pliſh his commandment, they ſent out all the carriers, 
purveyors,, and other perſons to my lord's friends to 
prepare : alſo they ſent to all expert cooks, and cun- 
ning perſons in the art of cookery in London, or elfe- 
where, that might be gotten, to beautify the noble feaſt, 

Then the purveyors provided, and my lords friends 
ſent in ſuch. proviſion, that it was a wonder to ſee it. 

The cooks wrought both day, and night in many 
curious devices, where was no lack of gold, ſilver, or 
any other coſtly thing; the yeomen and grooms of his 
wardrobe were buſied in hanging the chambers with 
coſtly hangings, and furniſhing the ſame with beds of 
11k, and other furniture for the ſame in every degree. 

Then my lord ſent me, being his gentleman-uſher, 
and two others of my fellows, to foreſce all things 
touching our rooms to be richly garniſhed ; wherein 
our pains was not ſmall ; but daily we travelled up and 
down, from chamber to chamber, to ſce things fitted. 

Then wrought joiners, carpenters, painters, and all 
other artificers necdful, that there was nothing want— 
ing to adorn this noble feaſt. There was carriage and 
re-carriage of plate, ſtuff, and other rich implements, 


ſo that there was nothing lacking, that could be deviſ- 


cd or imagined. for that purpote. There were alſo 
provided two hundred and eighty beds, with all man- 
ner of furniture to them, too long here to be related. 
The day aſſigned to the Frenchmen being comk, 

they were ready aſſembled before the hour of their ap- 
pointment ; wherefore the officers cauſed them to ride 
to Hanworth, a park of the king's within three mil. s 
of Hampton- court, there to fpend the time in hunting 
till night ; which they did and then returned, and every 
of them were conveyed to their ſeveral chambers, hav- 
ing in them good fires, and ſtores of wine, where they 
remained till ſupper was ready. 

The chambers, where they fupped and banqueted, 
were adorned thus: 45 
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Firſt, the great waiting- chamber was hung with very 
rich cloth of arras; and ſo all the reſt, ſome better 
than others; and furniſhed with tall yeomen to ſerve. 
There were ſet tables round about the chambers, ban- 
quet-wiſe, covered; alfo a cupboard, garniſhed with 
white plate, having alfo in the ſame chamber four 
great plates, to give the more light, ſet with great 
lights; and a great fire of wood and coals. | 

The next chamber was the chamber of preſence, 
richly hanged, alſo, with cloth of arras, and a ſump- 
tuous cloth of ſtate, furnithed with many goodly gen- 
tlemen to ſerve. The tables were ordered, in manner 
as the others were, ſave only the high table was re- 
moved beneath the cloth of ſtate, towards the midit of 
the chamber, with fix deſks of plate, garniſhed all over 
with fine gold, ſaving one pair of candleſticks of ſil- 
ver, and gilded, with lights in the ſame ; the cupboard 
was barred about, that no man could come very near 
it, for there were divers picces of great ſtore of plate 
to uſe ; beſides, the plates that hung on the walls, to 


J 
* 


give light, were ſilver, and gilt, with wax lights. 
Nou were all things in readineſs, and ſupper fit; 


the principal officers cauſed the trumpets to blow, to 


warn them to ſupper : then the officers. conducted the 
.noblemen where they were to ſup, and, 8 being ſet, 


the ſervice came up, in ſuch abundance, 


oth coſtly, 


and full of devices, with ſuch a pleaſant noiſe of mu- 


ſick, that the Frenchmen, as it ſeemed, were wrapped 
up in a heavenly paradilc. 


You muſt underſtand, that 
my lord cardinal was not there all this while ; but the 
French monſieurs were very merry with their rich 
fare, and curious cates and knacks ; but, before the 
ſecond courſe, my lord cardinal came in, booted and 


ſpurred, ſuddenly amongft them; at whoſe coming, 
there was great joy, every man riſing from his place, 
whom my lord cardinal cauſed to ſit ſtill, and keep 


their places, and, being in his riding apparel, called 
for his chair, and fat him down in the midſt of the 
high table, and was there as merry and pleaſant, as 
ever I faw him in my lite. 

Preſently after, came up the ſecond courſe, which 
was above one hundred ſeveral devices, which were fo 
goodly and coſtly, that, I think, the Frenchmen never 
ſaw the like, | 

But the rareſt curioſity of all the reſt, they all won- 
dered at, which, indeed, was worthy of wonder, were 
caſtles, with images in the ſame, like St. Paul's church, 
for the model of it; there were beaſts, birds, fowls, 
perſonages, moſt excellently made, ſome fighting with 
ſwords, ſome with guns, others with crofs-bows, ſome 
dancing with ladies, ſome on horſeback, with com- 
plete. rmour, juſtling with long and ſharp ſpears, with 
many more ſtrange devices, which I cannot. deſcribe ; 
amongſt all, I noted, there was a cheſs-board made of 


ſpice plate, with men of the ſame, and of good pro 


portion. | | 
And, becauſe the. Frenchmen are very expert at 
that ſport, my lord cardinal gave that ſame to a French 
gentleman, commanding, that there ſhould be made a 
good = to convey the ſame into his country. 
| =. 5 hen 
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Then called my lord for a great bowl of gold, filled 
with hippocras, and, putting off his Cap, ſaid, © I drink 
© a health to the king my ſovereign lord, and next 
© unto the king your maſter.” 
drank a hearty draught, he deſired the grand maſter to 
pledge him a cup, which cup was worth five hundred 
marks; and ſo all the lords, in order, pledged theſe 
great princes. Then went the cup merrily about, ſo 


t many of the Frenchmen were led to their beds; 


then went my lord into his privy-chamber, making a 
ſhort ſupper, or rather a ſhort repaſt, and then return- 
ed again into the preſence-chamber, amongſt the 
Frenchmen, behaving himſelf in ſuch a loving fort, 
and ſo familiarly towards them, that they could not 
ſufficiently commend him. 79 

And, while they were in communication and paſ- 
time, all their livery were ſerved to their chambers; 
every chamber had a baſon and ewer of ſilver, and a 
great livery-pot, with plenty of wine, and ſufficient 
of every thing. : 

Thus furniſhed was every room about the houſe ; 
when all was done, then were they conducted to their 
Jodgings. Wien 

n the morning, after they had heard maſs, vey 
ftaid and dined with my lord, and ſo departed towards 
Windſor ; and, as ſoon as they were gone, my lord 
returned to London, becauſe it was in the midſt of the 
term. | 

You muſt conceive, the king was privy to this mag- 
" mificent feaſt, who then intended far to exceed the 
ſame, which I refer to the Frenchmen's return. Now 
the king had given command to his officers, to provide 
a far more ſumptuous banquet for the ſtrangers, than 
they had at the cardinal's, which was not * 
After the return of theſe ſtrangers from Windſor, 
which place they much commended for the ſituation 
thereof, the king invited them to the court, where 
they dined, and, after dinner, they danced, and had 
their paſtime till ſupper- time. | 

Then was the banquet-chamber, in the little yard 
at Greenwich, furniſhed for the entertainment of theſe 
ſtrangers, to which place they were conducted by the 
greateſt perſonages, then being in the court, where 
they did both ſup and banquet ; but to deſeribe to you 
the order Were the variety of coſtly diſhes, and the 


curious devices, my weak ability, and ſhallow capa-- 


city, would much eclipſe the magnificence thereof : 
but thus much take notice of, that, although that ban- 
quet at Hampton-court was marvellous ſumptuous, yet 
this banquet excelled the ſame, as much as gold doth 
ſilver in value; and, for my part, I never ſaw the like. 

In the midſt of the banquet, there were turning at 
the barriers luſty gentlemen in complete armour, very 
gorgeous, on foot, and the like on horſeback ; and, 
after all this, there was ſuch an excellent interlude, 
made in Latin, that I never ſaw or heard the like, the 
actors apparel being ſo gorgeous, and of ſuch ftrange 
devices, that it paſſeth my poor capacity to relate them. 
This being ended, there came a great company of 
ladies and gentlewomen, the chiefeſt beauties in the 


And, when he had 


realm of England, being as richly attired, as coſt could 
make, or art deviſe, to fet forth their geſtures, pro- 
portions, or beauties, that they feemed to the behold- 
ers, rather like celeſtial angels, than terreſtrial crea- 
tures, and, in my judgment, worthy of admiration ; 
with whom the gentlemen of France danced and maſk- 
ed, every man chooſing his lady, as his fancy ſerved : 
that done, and the maſkers departed, came in another 
maſk of ladies and gentlewomen, ſo richly attired, as 
I cannot expreſs; theſe ladies maſkers took each of 
them one of the Frenchmen to dance, and here note, 
that theſe noble women ſpoke all of them good French, 
which delighted them much to hear the ladies ſpeak to 
them in their own language. 

Thus, triumphantly, did they ſpend the whole night, 
from five o'clock in the night, until two or three 
o'clock in the morning, at which time the gallants 
drew all to their lodgings, to take their reſt. 

As neither health, wealth, nor pleaſure, can always 
laſt, ſo ended this triumphant banquet, which, being 
paſſed, ſeemed, in the morning, to the beholders, as a 
phantaſtick dream. 

Now, after all this ſolemn banqueting, they prepar- 
ed, with bag and baggage, to return ; and, thereupon, 
repaired to the king, and, in order, every man took 
his leave of his majeſty, and the nobles, by whom the 
king ſent his princely pleaſure and commendations to 
the king their maſter, thanking them for their pains ; 
and, after great communication had with the great 
maſter of that ambaſſage, he bade them adieu. 

Then they came to Weltminſter, to my lord cardi- 
nal, to do the like, of whom he received the king's 
reward, which I ſhall hereafter relate. 

Firſt, every man, of honour and eſtimation, had 
plate, ſome to the value of two or three hundred ponnds, 
and ſome of four-hundred pounds, beſides the great 
gifts before received of his majeſty, as gowns of vel- 
vet, with rich furs, great chains of gold; and fome had 
goodly horſes of great value, with divers other gifts of 
great value, which I cannot call to remembrance ; but 
the worſt of them had the ſum of twenty crowns ; and 
thus, being nobly rewarded, my lord, after humble 
commendations to the French king, bade them fare wel, 
and fo they departed. 

The next day, they were conveyed to Dover, tc the 
ſea-ſide, with all their furniture, being accompanied 
with many Engliſh young gallants; and what report 
of their royal entertainment they made in their owu 
country, I never heard. 
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the cardinal, with the cardinal's diſlite, and alſo the 
opinions of ail the learned biſhops in England, and foreign 
univerſities. | | 


| AFT ER this began new matters, which troubled 


the heads and imaginations of all the court, where- 
with 


with all their ſtomachs were full, but little digeſtion, 
viz. the long concealed affection of the king to Mrs. 
Anne Bullen now broke out, which his majeſty diſcloſed 
to the cardinal, whoſe often perſuaſions, on his knees, 
took no effect. 

My lord, thereupon, being compelled to declare to 
his majeſty his opinion and wiſdom, in the advance- 
ment of the king's deſires, thought it not ſafe for him 
to wade too far alone, or to give raſh judgment in ſo 
vey a matter, but deſired leave of the king to aſk 
counſel of men of ancient and famous learning, both 
in the divine and civil laws. 

Now this being obtained, he, by his legantine au- 
thority, ſent out his commiſſions for the biſhops of 
this realm, who, not long after, aſſembled all at Weſt- 
minſter, before my lord cardinal ; and not only theſe 
prelates, but alſo the moſt learned men of both uni- 
verſities, and ſome from divers cathedral colleges in 
this realm, who-were thought ſufhciently able to re- 
ſolve this doubtful queſtion. 

At this learned aſſembly was the king's caſe con- 
ſulted of, debated, argued, and judged, from day to 
day : but, in concluſion, when theſe ancient fathers of 
law and divinity parted, they were all of one judg- 
ment, and that contrary to the expectation of moſt 
men. And I heard ſome of the moſt famous and 
learned amongſt them ſay, The king's caſe was too 
obſcure for any man, and the points therein were 
doubtful, to have any reſolution therein, and fo, at 
that time, with a general conſent, departed, without 
any reſolution or judgment. 

In this afſembly of biſhops, and divers other learned 
men, it was thought very expedient, that the king 
mould ſend out his commiſſioners into all univerſities 
in Chriſtendom, as well here in England, as foreign 
regions, there to have this cafe argued ſubſtantially, 
and to bring with them, from thence, every definition 
of their opinions of the ſame, under the ſeal. of every 
univerſity; and thus much, for this time, were their 
determinations. 

And, thereupon, divers commiſſioners were preſently 
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bridge, ſome to Oxford, ſome to Lorrain, others to 
Paris, ſome to Orleans, others to Padua, all at the 
proper coſts and charges of the king, which, in the 
whole, amounted to a great ſum of money; and all 
went out of this realm, heſides the charge of the am- 
baſſage, to thoſe famous and netable perſons of all the 
univerſities, eſpecially ſuch as bore the rule, or had tlie 
cuſtody. of the univerſity ſeals, Who were fed by the 
commiſſioners with ſuch great ſums of money, that 
they did eaſily. condeſcend to their requeſts, , and. grant 
their deſi res. 


with their purpoſe, furniſhed, according to their. com- 


eipal parties; inſomuch that ever. after. the commiſ- 
fioners were had in great eſtimation, and highly ad- 


appointed for this deſign ; ſo ſome were ſent to Cam- 


By reaſon whereof, all the commiſſioners returned 


miſſions, under the ſeal of every. ſeveral: univerſity, 
whereat there was no ſmall joy conceived of the prin-- 


vanced, and liberally. rewarded, far beyond their wor- 
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thy deſerts. Notwithſtanding, they proſpered, and the 
matter went ſtill forward, having now, as they thought, 
a ſure ſtaff to lean upon. 

Theſe proceedings beings declared unto my lord 
cardinal, he ſent again for the biſhops, to whom he 
declared the effect of theſe commiſſioners pains, and, 
for aſſurance thereof, ſhewed them the inſtruments of 
each univerſity, under their ſeveral feals; and, the bu- 
ſineſs being thus handled, they went again to conſulta- 
tion, how things ſhould be ordered. . 

At laſt it was concluded, that it was very meet the 
king ſhould fend unto the pope's holineſs the opinions 
of both univerſities of England, and alſo foreign uni- 
verſities, which were manifeſtly authorized by their 
common ſeals : and it was alſo thought fit, the opinions- 
of the worthy prelates of England thould be ſent to- 
the pope, compriſed in an inſtrument, which was not 
W time in finiſhing. 

or was it long after, that the ambaſſadors were 
aſſigned for this deſign, who took their journey ac 
cordingly, having certain inſtruments, that, if the pope 
would not, thereupon, conſent to give judgment,. de-- 
— in the king's caſe, then to require another 
commiſſion from his holineſs to be granted to his le 
gate, to eſtabliſh a court here in er for that 
purpoſe only, to be directed to my lord cardinal, Iegate- 
of England, and to cardinal Campaine, biſhop of Bath, 
which the king gave him at a certain time, when he- 
was ſent ambaſſador hither. from the pope's holineſs, 
to determine, and rightly Judge according to their con-- 
ſciences. To the which, after long ſuit made, and 
for the good-will of the ſaid cardinal, the pope granted 
their ſuit. 

Then they returned into England, relating unto the 
king, that his grace's pleaſure ſhould be now brought 
to paſs ſubſtantially, being never more likely, conſt-. 
dering. the ſtate of the judges. 

Long was the ex pectation, on both ſides, for the 
coming over of the legate from Rome, Who, at laſt,, 
arrived in England, with his commiſſion, and, being: 
much troubled with the gout, his journey was long. 
and tedious, before he could get to London, who» 
ſhould have been moſt ſolemnly received at Black- 
heath; but he deſired not to be ſo entertained; with 
pomp and vain-glory, and, therefore, he came, very- 
privately, on his own. horſe, without Temple-bar, 
called Bath-place, where he lay; the houſe being fur-- 
niſhed-with all manner of proviſion of my lord's. So, 
after ſome deliberation and conſultation, in the order-- 
ing of the king's buſineſs, now in hand, by his com- 
miſſien, and artielcs of his ambaſſage, which being: 
read, it was determined, . that the king, and the good! 
queen, his lawful wife, ſhould be judged at Bridewell,. 
and in Black-friars, and, ſome place thereabouts, the: 
court to be kept, for the diſputation and deterniination 
of the cauſes, and differences, between the king and 
the queen, where they were to repair before theſe two 
legates, who ſat as judges ; before whom the king and 
queen were cited, and ſummoned to appear, which was- 
a ſtrange ſight, and the. neweſt device that "_—_ 51 

card 
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Heard or read of in any ſtory or chronicle : a king and 


a queen to be compelled to appear in a court, as com- 
mon perſons, within their own realm and dominions, 
and to abide the Judgments and decrees of their ſub- 


Feds, being a prerogative belonging to the royal dia- 


dem. | | 
CHEAP; XVI. 


A new court erefled to determine the king's caſe, two car- 
dinals being judges, having power to convene the king 
and.queen, and the ifſue theres}. 


T7 is a wonderful thing to conſider the ſtrength of 

princes wills, when they are bent to have their plea- 
ſure fulfilled, wherein no reaſonable perſuaſions will 
ſerve the turn; how little do they regard the dangerous 
ſequels that may enſue as well to themſelves as to their 
ſubjects. And amongſt all things, there is nothing 
that makes them more wilful than carnal love, and va- 
rious affecting of voluptuous deſires, wherein nothing 
could be of greater experience that to ſee what inven- 
tions were furniſhed, what laws were enacted, what 
.coltly edifices of noble and ancient monaſteries were 
there overthrown, what diverſities of opinions then 
aroſe, what cxtortions were then committed, how many 
Jearned and good men were then put to death, and 
what alterations of good ancient laws, cuſtoms, and 
charitable foundations, were turned from the relief of 
the poor, to the utter deſtruction and deſolation, almoſt 
to the ſubverſion of this noble realm. 

It is a thouſand pities to underſtand the things that 
ſince have happened to this land, the proof whereof 
hath taught all us Engliſhmen lamentable experience. 
If men's eyes be not blind, they may ſee, and, if their 
ears be not ſtopped, they may hear; and if pity be not 
exiled, their hearts may relent and lament at the ſequel 
of this inordinate love, although it laſted but a while. 
O Laird God, wwith-hild thine indignation from us. 

You ſhall underſtand, as I ſaid before, that there 
was a court erected at Black-friars, London, where 
theſe two cardinals ſat as judges: now will I deſcribe 
unto you the order of the court. 

Firſt, There were many tables and benches ſet in 


manner of a conſiſtory, one feat being higher than an- 


other for the judges aloft; above them three degrees 
high was a cloth of eſtate hanged, and a chair royal 
under the ſame, wherein ſat the king, and ſome diſ- 
tance off ſat the queen, and at the judges feet fat the 
ſcribes and officers for the execution of the proceſs ; 


the chief ſcribe was Dr. Stevens, after biſhop of 


Wincheſter, and the apparitor, who was called doctor 
of the court, was one Cooke of Weſtminſter. Then 


before the king and the judges ſat the archbiſhop of 


Canterbury, Dr. Warham, and all other biſhops; 
there ſtood, at both ends within, counſellors learned in 
the ſpiritual laws, as well on the king's fide, as the 
queen's lide, Dr. Sampſon, afterwards biſhop of Chi- 
cheſter, and Dr. Hall, after biſhop of Worceſter, with 
divers others; and prottors in the ſame law were Dr. 
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Peter, who was afterwards chief ſecretary, and Dr. 


Tregunmill, with divers others. 


ow, on the other ſide, there were council for the 
queen, Dr. Fiſnher _ of Rocheſter, and Dr. Stan- 
dith biſhop vf St. Aſaph in Wales, two brave noble 
divines, eſpecially the biſhop of Rocheſter, a very 
godly man, whoſe death many noblemen and many Wor- 
thy divines much lamented, who loſt his head about 
this cauſe, before it was ended, upon Tower-hill ; as 
alſo another ancient doctor called Dr. Ridley, a little 
man but a great divine. The court being thus ordered, 
as 1s before expreſſed, the judges commanded the cryer 
to proclaim ſilence, whiſt the commiſſion was both 
read to the court and to the people there aſſembled: 
that done, and filence being again proclaimed, the 
ſcribes commanded the cryer to call King Henry of 
England ; whereunto the king anſwered and faid, Here : 
then called he again the queen of England, by the 
name of Catherine queen of England, Come int the 
court, &. Who made no anſwer thereunto, but role 
immediately out of her chair where the ſat ; and, be- 
cauſe ſhe could not come to the king directly, by rca- 
fon of the diſtance, therefore the came round about 
the court to the King, and kneeled down at his feet, 
ſaying theſe words in broken Englith, as followeth : 
Sir, quoth ſhe, I beſcech you do me juſtice and 
right, and take ſome pity upon me, for I am a poor 
woman and a ſtranger, born out of your dominions, 
having here no indifferent council, and leſs aſſurance 
of friendſhip. Alas! fir, how have I offended you ? 
What offence have I given you, intending to abridge 


me of life in this ſort? I take God to witneſs, I have 


been to you a true and loyal wife, ever conformable to 
your will and pleaſure; never did I contrary or gain- 
ſay your mind, but always ſubmitted myſelf in all 
things, wherein you had any delight or dalliance, whe- 
ther it were little or much, without grudging or any 


ſign of diſconteat : I have loved for your fake all men 


whom you have loved, whether I had cauſe or not, 
were they friends or focs; I have been your wife this 
twenty years, by whom you had many children : and, 
when I firſt came to your bed, I take God to witneſe, 
] was a virgin; whether it were true or no, I put it 
to your conſcience. If there be any cauſe that you 
can alledge, either of diſhoneſty, or of any other mat- 
ter, lawful to put me from you, I am willing to de- 
part with thame and rebuke; but, if there be | nou?, 
then I pray you let me have juſtice at your hands. 


The king your father was a man of ſuch an ex- 
cellent wit in his time, that he was accounted a ic- 
cond Solomon; and the king of Spain, my father 
Ferdinand, was taken for one of the wiſeit kings 
that reigned in Spain theſe many years. So they 
were both wile men and noble princes; and it is no 
queſtion but they had wiſe counſellors of either 
realm, as be now at this day, who thought not, at 
the marriage of you and me, to hear what new de- 
vices are now invented again{t me, to cauſe me to 


© ſtand to the order of this court. And I conceive 
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you do me much wrong, nay you condemn me for 
« not anſwering, having no council but fuch as you 
have aſſigned me: you muſt conſider that they can- 
«© not be indifferent on my part, being your own ſub- 
« jects, and ſuch as you have made choice of out of 
« your own council whereunto they are privy, and 
« dare not diſcloſe your pleaſure. 

« Therefore, I moſt humbly beſeech you, to ſpare 
© me, until I know how my friends in Spain will 
« adviſe me: but, if you will not, then let your plea- 
« ſure be done. 


And with that ſhe roſe, making a courteſy to the 
king, and departed from thence, all the people think- 
ing ſhe would have returned again to her former ſeat ; 
but ſhe went preſently out of the court, leaning upon 
the arm of one of her ſervants, who was her general 
receiver; one Mr. Griffith. | 

The king, ſeeing that ſhe was ready to go out of the 
court, commanded the cryer to call her again by theſe 
words, Catherine, queen of England, come into court. 
Lo, quoth Mr. Griffith, you are called again. Go on, 
quoth ſhe, it is no matter: it is no indifferent court 
for me, therefore I will not tarry ; go on your way ; 
and ſo they departed, without any further anſwer at 
that time, orany appearance in any other court after that. 

The king, ſeeing ſhe was departed thus, and con- 
ſidering her words, ſaid to the audience theſe few 
words in effect: | 

Foraſmuch, quoth he, as the queen is gone, I will 
in her abſence declare unto you all: ſhe hath been to 
me a true obedient wiſe, and as comfortable as I could 
with or deſire; ſhe hath all the virtues and good qua- 
lities that belong to a woman of her dignity, or in any 
of meaner eſtate ;. her conditions will. well declare the 
ſame. 

Then, quoth the cardinal,, I humbly beſeech your 
highneſs, to declare unto this audience, whether I have. 
been the firſt and chief mover of this matter unto your 
highneſs, or no, for E am much ſuſpected of all men. 

My lord cardinal, quoth the king, you have rather 


adviſed me to the contrary, than been any mover of 
as other of the lords had done; but I anſwered, that I. 


would never conſent to any ſuch act, for it was much 
againſt my conſcience. And therefore my hand and 


the ſame. The ſpecial cauſe, that moved me in this 
matter, is a certain 1 85 that pricked my conſcience, 


upon certain words ſpoken by the biſhop of Bayonne, 
the French ambaſſador, who came hither to conſult of 


a marriage between the princeſs our daughter, the 
Lady Mary, and the duke of Orleans, ſecond fon to 
the king of France; and, upon reſolution and'detcr- 
mination, he detired reſpite to advertiſe the king his 
maſter thereof, Whether our daughter Mary jhould be 
icyitimate, in reſpect of my marriage with this woman, 
being ſometime my brother's wife: which words, I 


pondering, begot ſuch a ſcruple in my conſcience, . 


that J was much troubled at it, whereby I thought 
myſelf in danger of God's heavy diſpleaſure and indig- 
nation; and the rather, becauſe he ſent us no iſſue 


male, for all the iſſue male that I have had by my 


wife died incontinently after they came into the world, 


which cauſed me to fear God's diſpleaſure in that par- 
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ticular. Thus, my conſcience being toſſed in that 
wave of troubleſome doubts; and partly in deſpair to- 
have any other iſſue, than I had already by this lady, 


my now wife; it behoved me to conſider the eſtate of 


this realm, and the danger it ſtands in for lack of a- 
prince to ſucceed me. 1 thought it therefore good, in 
releaſe of this mighty burthen on my conſcience, as 
alſo for the quiet eſtate of this realn, to attempt a 
trial in the law herein: whether I might lawfully take 
another wife, without ſtain of carnal concupiſcence,. 
by which God may ſend more iſſue, in caſe this my 
firſt copulation was not good? I not having any diſ-- 
EY in the perſon, or age of the queen, with whom 

could be well contented to continue, if our marriage 
may ſtand with the law of G d, as with any woman 
alive; in which point conſiſteth all the doubt that we 
go about, now to know by the learned wiſdom of you 
our prelates and paſtors, of this realm and dominion, 
now here aſſembled for that purpoſe, to whoſe con- 
ſciences and learning I have committed the care and 
judgment, according to which I will, God willing, be 
well contented to 22 myſelf and obey the ſame. 
And, when my conſcience was ſo troubled, L moved 
it to you, my lord of Lincoln, in confeſſion, then being 
my ghoſtly father: And, foraſmuch as you were then 
in ſome doubt, you moved me to aſk counſel of the 
reſt of the biſhops ; whereupon I moved it to you, my. 
lord cardinal, to have your licenſe, foraſinuch as you 


are metropolitan, to put this matter in queſtion; and 


ſo T did to all you, my lords, to which you all granted 
under your ſeals; which is here to ſhew. That is 
truth, quoth the biſhop of Canterbury, and, I doubt 
not, but my brothers will acknowledge the ſame. No, 
ſir, not ſo, under correction, quoth the biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter, for you have not my hand and feal. No, 


' quoth the king, Is not this your hand and ſeal, and 
ſhewed it to him in the inſtrument with ſeals? No, 


forſooth, quoth the biſhop : How ſay you to that, 


quoth the king, to the bithop of Canterbury. Sir, It is 
his hand and ſeal, quoth the OP of Canterbury. No, 
ocheſter, indeed you 


my lord, quoth the N of 
were in hand with me to have both my hand and fecal, 


ſcal ſhall never be ſet to ſuch an inſtrument, God wil- 


ling, with many other words to that purpoſe. Vou 
ſay truth, quoth the biſhop of Canterbury, ſuch words 


you uſed ; but you fully reſolved at the laſt, that I 


thould ſubſcribe your name, and put to your ſeal, and 


you would allow of the ſame; all which, quoth the 


biſhop. of Rocheſter, under correction, my lord, is 


untrue, Well, quoch the king, we will not ſtand än 
argument v.#th you, you are but one. And ſo the king 
aroſe up, and the court was adjourned until the next 
day, at which time the cardinals ſat agam, and the 
council on both ſides were there preſent to anſwer. 
The king's council alledged the matrimony not 
good, nor lawful at the beginning, becauſe of the car- 
nal copulation that prince Arthur had with the queen: 


this 
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this matter was very narrowly ſcanned on that ſide, 
and, to prove the carnal copulation, they had many 
reaſons and ſimilitudes of truth; and being anſwered 
negatively again, on the other ſide, it ſeemed that all 
their former allegations were doubtful to be tried, and 
that no man knew. Les, quoth the biſhop of Ro- 
< cheſter, I know the truth. How can you 3 the 
truth, quoth the cardinal, more than any other per- 
< fon? Yes, forſooth, my Lord, quoth he, I know 
< that God is the truth itſelf, and never ſaith but truth. 
and he ſaith thus: Que Deus conjunxit, homo non ſe- 
© paret. And, foraſmuch as this marriage was joined, 
and made by God to a good intent, therefore, I ſaid, 
I knew the truth, and that man cannot break upon 
* any wilful action, which God hath made and con- 
ſtituted. So much do all faithful men know, quoth 
my lord cardinal, as well as you, therefore, this rea- 
ſon is not ſufficient in this caſe ; for the king's coun- 
eil do alledge many preſumptions, to prove that it 
was not lawful at the beginning, erga, it was not or- 
dained by God, for God doth nothing without a 
good end; therefore, it is not to be doubted, but, if 
the preſumptions be true which they alledge to be 
moſt true, then the conjunction neither was, nor 
could be of God; therefore I ſay unto you, my lord 
of Rocheſter, you know not the truth, unleſs you 
can avoid their preſumptions upon juſt reafons.” 
* Then, quoth Dr. Ridley, it is a great ſhame and 
diſhonour to this honourable preſence, that any ſuch 
reſumptions ſhould be alledged in this open court. 
hat, quoth my lord cardinal, Domine Doctor Re- 
werende. No, my lord, there belongs no reverence 
to this matter, for an unreverent matter may be un- 
reverently anſwered ;' and fo left off, and then they 
proceeded to other matters. . 
Thus paſſed this court from ſeſſion to ſeſſion, and 
day to day, till a certain day the king ſent for the car- 
di nal to Bridewell, who went into the privy-chamber 
to him where he was, about an hour, and then departed 
from the king, and went to Weſtminſter in his barge ; 
the biſhop of Carliſle, being with him, ſaid, It is a 


— 
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hot day to-day. Yes, quoth the cardinal, if you had 


© been as well chafed, as I have been within this hour, 
you would ſay. you were very hot.“ My lord no 
ſooner came home, but he went to bed, where he had 
not laid above two hours, but my lord of Wiltſhire, 


Mrs. Anne Bullen's father, came to ſpeak with him 


from the king; my lord commanded he ſhould. be 
brought to his bedſide, who told him, it was the 
king's mind he ſhould forthwith go, with the cardinal, 
to the queen, being then at Bridewell, in her chamber, 
and to perſuad2 her, through their wiſdoms, to put 
the hols matter into the King's own hands, by ax 
conſent ; which ſhould be much better for her honour, 
than ſtand to the trial at law, and, thereby, be con- 
demned, which would tend much to her diſhonour and 
aifcredit. | 

To perform the king's pleaſure, my lord ſaid he 
was ready, and fo prepared to go: © But, quoth he, 
« further to my lord of Wiltſhire, you, and others of 
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© the lords of the council, have put fancies into the 
© head of the king, whereby you trouble all the realm, 
© but, at the length, you will get but ſmall thanks, 
© both of God and the world ;* with many other ear- 
neſt words and reaſons, which did cauſe my lord of 
Wiltſhire to be filent, kneeling by my lord's bedſide, 
and, in concluſion, departed. 

And then my lord roſe, and took his barge, and 
went to Bath-houſe, to Cardinal Campaine's, and ſo 
went together to Bridewell, to the queen's lodgings, 
ſhe being then in her chamber of preſence ; they told 
the gentleman-uſher, that they came to ſpeak with the 
queen's grace, who told the queen, the cardinals were 
come to fpeak with her; then ſhe roſe up, having a 
ſkain of red ſilk about her neck, being at work with 
her maids, and came to the cardinals, where they ſtaid, 
attending her coming, at whoſe approach, quoth ſhe : 
* Alack, my lords, I am ſorry that you have attended 
© on me fo long, What is your pleaſure with me? If 
© it pleaſe your grace, quoth the cardinal, to go to 

your privy-chamber, we will thew you the cauſe of 
our coming.” | 
© My lord, faid ſhe, if you have any thing to ſay to 
me, ſpeak it openly before.l theſe folk, for I fear 
nothing that you can ſay to me, or againſt me, but 
that I am willing all the world ſhould both ſee and 
hear it, and, therefore, ſpeak your minds openly.” 
Then began my lord to ſpeak to her in Latin: 
Nay, good my lord, ſpeak to me in Englith, quoth 
ſhe, although I do underſtand ſome Latin. For- 
ſooth, quoth my lord, good madam, if it pleaſe your 
grace, we come both to know your mind, what you 
are diſpoſed to do in this matter, and alſo to declare 
to you, ſecretly, our counſels and opinions, which 
we do, for very zeal and obedience to Nour grace. 
My lords, quot ſhe, I thank you for your good- 
wills, but to make anſwer to your requeſts I cannot 
ſo ſuddenly; for I was ſet amongſt my maids at 
work, little thinking of any ſuch matter, wherein 1s 
requiſite fome deliberation, and a better head than 
mine to make anſwer; for I need counſel in this 
caſe, which concerns me ſo near, and friends here I 
have none, they are in Spain, in my own country: 
alſo, my lords, I am a poor woman, of too weak a 
capacity to anfwer ſuch noble perſons of wiſdom as 
you are, in ſo weighty a matter. And, therefore, I 
pray you, be good to me, a woman deſtitute of 
friendſhip here in a foreign region, and your counſcl 
I alſo ſhall be glad to hear ;* and therewith ſhe took 
my lord by the hand, and led him into her privy- 
chamber, with the other cardinal, where they ſtaid 
a while, and I heard her voice loud, but what ſh: faid, 
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I know not. 


This done, they went to the king, and made a rela- 


tion unto him of the paſſages, between the queen and 


them, and ſo they departed, 

This ſtrange caſe procceded, and went forward from 
court-day to court-day, until it came to that, that 
every man expected to hear judgment given, at which 
time, all their proceedings were openly read in Lat 4 

that 
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that done, the king's council, at the bar, moved for 
judgment; quoth Cardinal Campaine, I will not 
« give judgment, until I have related the whole pro- 
oo to the pope, whoſe counſel and command- 
ment I will, in this caſe, obſerve : the matter is too 
high for us to give _—_ | One conſidering the 
perſons, and the doubtful occaſions alledged, and 
alſo whoſe commiſſioners we are, by whoſe autho- 
rity we lit. 
© Tt is good reaſon, therefore, that we make our 
chief lord of counſel acquainted with the ſame, be- 
fore we proceed to judgment definitive: I came not 
to pleaſe for ow favour, reward, or fear, of any 
perſon alive, be he king, or otherwiſe ; I have no 
ſuch reſpect to the perſon, that I ſhould offend my 
conſcience. And the party-defendant will make no 
anſwer here, but-rather doth appeal from us; I am 
an old man, both weak and ſickly, and look, every 
day, for death: what ſhall it avail me, to put my 
ſoul in danger of God's diſpleaſure, to my utter 
damnation, for the favour of any prince in this 
world ? My being here is wy to ſee juſtice admi- 
niſtered, according to my conſcience. 
© The defendant ſuppoſeth that we be not indiffe- 
rent judges, conſidering the king's high dignity 
and authority within this realm. And, we bein 
both his ſubjects, ſhe thinks we will not do her jul⸗ 
tice; and, therefore, to avoid all theſe ambiguities, 
I adjourn the court, for the time, according to the 
court of Rome, from whence our juriſdiction is ar- 
rived ; for, if we ſhould go further than our com- 
miſſion doth warrant us, it were but a folly, and 
blameworthy, becauſe then we ſhall be 5 of 
the orders, from whom we have, as I ſaid, our au- 
thority derived; and ſo the court was diſſolved, and 
no more done. 
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Thereupon, by the king's commandment, ſtepped 
up the duke of Suffolk, and, with a haughty counte- 
nance, uttered theſe words : 


© Tt was never thus in England, until we had car- 
« dinals amongſt us.” 


Which words were ſet forth with ſuch vehemency, 
that all men marvelled what he intended, the duke fur- 
ther expreſſing ſome opprobrious words. 

My lord cardinal, perceiving his vehemency, ſoberly 
ſaid, © Sir, of all men in this realm, you have leaſt 
* cauſe to diſpraiſe cardinals; for, if I poor cardinal 
© had not been, you ſhould not, at this preſent, have 
© had a head on your ſhoulders, wherewith to make 
* ſuch a brag in deſpight of us, who wiſh you no 
* harm, neither have given you ſuch cauſe to be of- 
« fended with us. I would ork you think, my lord, 


© I, and my brother, wiſh the king as much happi- 
* neſs, and the realm as much honour, wealth, and 
peace, as you, or any other ſubject, of what degree 
© ſoever he be, within this realm, and would as gladly 
* accompliſh his lawful deſires. 
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And now, my lord, I pray you, ſhew me what 
* you would do in ſuch a caſe as this, if you were one 
of the king's commiſſioners, in a foreign region, 
about ſome weighty matter, the conſultation whereof 
was very doubtful to be decided : would you not 
advertiſe the king's majeſty, before you went through 
with the ſame? I doubt not but you would, and, 
therefore, abate your malice and ſpight, and conſi- 
der that we are commiſſioners for a time, and can- 
not, by virtue of a commiſſion, proceed to judgment, 
without the knowledge and conſent of the head of 
the authority, and licenſe obtained from him, who is 
the pope. 
© 1herefore do we neither more or leſs, than our 
commiſſion allows us; and, if any man will be of- 
tended with us, he is an unwiſe man; therefore pa- 
cify yourſelf, my lord, and ſpeak like a man of h - 
nour and wiſdom, or hold your peace ; ſpeak not 
reproachfully of your friends, you beſt know what 
friendſhip I have ſhewn you: I never did reveal to 
* any perſon, till now, either to my own praiſe, or 
* your diſhonour.“ Whereupon the duke went away, 
and ſaid no more, being much diſcontented. 

This matter continued thus a long ſeaſon, and the 
. was in diſpleaſure againſt my lord cardinal, be- 
cauſe his ſuit had no better ſucceſs to his purpoſe. 

Notwithſtanding, the cardinal excuſed himſelf, by 
his commiſſion, which gave him no authority to pro- 
ceed to judgment, without the knowledge of the pope, 
who reſerved the ſame to himſelf. At laſt they were 
advertiſed, by a poſt, that they ſhould take delibera- 
tion in the matter, until his council were opened, which 
ſhould not be till Bartholomew-tide next. 

The king, thinking it would be too long before it 
would be determined, ſent an ambaſſador to the pope, 
to perſuade him to ſhew ſo much favour to his ma- 
jeſty, as that it might be ſooner determined. | 

On this ambaſſage went Dr. „ Gardiner, then 
called by the name of Dr, Steven, ſecretary to the king, 
afterwards biſhop of Wincheſter. This ambaſſador 
ſtaid there till the latter end of ſummer, of whoſe 
return you ſhall hereafter hear. 
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CHAP. XVII. 
Of certain paſſages conducing t9 the Cardinal s, fall. 


N OW the king commanded the queen to be re- 
moved from the court, and ſent to another place ; 
and preſently after the king rode on progreſs, and had 
in his company miſtreſs Anne Bullen; in which time 
Cardinal Campaine made ſuit to be diſcharged, and 
ſent home to Rome ; and, in the interim, returned Mr. 
Secretary ; and it was concluded, that my lord ſhould 
come to the king to Grafton in Northamptonſhire ; 
as alſo Cardinal Campaine, being a ftranger, ſhould 
be conducted thither by my lord cardinal. And fo, 
the next Sunday, there were divers opinions on 
cing 
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king would not ſpeak with my lord; whereupon there 


were many great wagers laid. 

Theſe two prelates being come fo the court, and 
alighting, expected to be received of the great officers, 
as the manner was, but they found the contrary : never- 
theleſs, becauſe the cardinal Campaine was a ſtranger, 
the officers met him with ſtaves in their hands in the 
outward court, and ſo conyeyed him to his lodging 
prepared for him ; and, after my lord had brought him 
to his lodging, he departed, thinking to have gone to 
his chamber, as he was wont to do. But it was told 
him, he had no lodging or chamber appointes for him 
in the court; which news did much aſtoniſh him. 

Sir Henry Norris, who was then groom of the ſtool, 
came unto him, and deſired him to take his chamber 
for a while, until another was provided for him ; for, 
I aſſure you, here is but little room in this houſe for 


the king, and therefore, I humbly beſeech your grace, 


accept of mine for a ſeaſon. 
for his courteſy, went to his chamber, where he 
his riding apparel. 

In the mean time came divers noblemen of his 
friends to welcome him to the court, by whom m 
lord was advertiſed of all things touching the king's 
favour or diſpleaſure ; and, being thus informed of 
the cauſe thereof, he was more able to excuſe him- 
ſelf. 


My lord, nag him 
ifted 


So my lord made him ready, and went to the cham- 


ber of preſence with the other cardinal, where the 
lords of the council ſtood all of a row in order in the 
chamber, and faluted them both : and there were pre- 
ſent many gentlemen, which came on purpoſe to ob- 
ſerve the meeting and countenance of the king to my 
lord cardinal. Then, immediately after, the king came 
into the chamber of preſence, ſtanding under the cloth 
of ſtate. ; | 

Then my lord cardinal took cardinal Campaine by 
the hand, and kneeled down before the king, but what 
he ſaid unto him, I know not, but his countenance 
was amiable, and his majeſty ſtooped down, and with 
both his hands took him up, and then took him by the 
hand, and went to the window with him, and there 
talked with him a good while. 

Then, to have beheld the countenance of the lords 
and noblemen that had laid wagers, it would have made 
you ſmile, eſpecially thoſe that had laid their money 
that the king would not ſpeak with him. 

Thus they were deceived, for the king was in ear- 
neſt diſcourſe with him, inſomuch that I could hear 
the king ſay, How can this be, is not this your hand? 
And pulled a letter out of his own boſom, and ſhewed 
the ſame to my lord. And, as I perceived, my lord ſo 
anſwered the fame, that the king had no more to ſay ; 
but ſaid to my lord, Go to your dinner, and take my 
lord cardinal to keep you company, and after dinner 
I will ſpeak further with you, and ſo they departed. 
And the king that day dined with miſtreſs Anne Bullen 
in her chamber. 

Then was there ſet up in the preſence-chamber a 
table for my lord, and other lords of the council, where 
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they dined together ;- and ſitting at dinner tclling of 
ö err The king ſhould? do well, quoth my lord 
cardinal, to ſend his biſhops and chaplains home to 
their cures and benefices. Yea, marry, quoth my lord 
of Norfolk, and ſo it were meet for you to do alſo. I 
would be very well contented therewith, if it were the 
king's pleaſure to licenſe me, with his grace's leave, 
to go to my cure at Wincheſter. Nay, quoth my 
lord of Nortolk, to your benefice at York, where your 

reateſt honour and charge is. Even as it ſhall pleaſe 
te king, quoth my lord cardinal ; and fo they fell upon 
other diſcourſes. For, indeed, the nobility were loch 
he ſhould be ſo near the king, as to continue at Win- 
cheſter. Immediately after dinner they fell to council 
till the waiters had alſo dined. 

I heard it reported by thoſe that waited on the king 
at dinner, that miſtreſs Anne Bullen was offend-d as 
much as ſhe durſt, that the king did ſo graciouſly en- 
tertain my lord cardinal: ſaying, Sir, Is it not a mar- 
vellous thing to ſee into what great debt and danger 
he hath brought you, with all your ſubjects? How ſo ? 
quoth the king, Forſooth, 2 ſhe, there is not a 
man in all your whole realm of England, worth a 
hundred pounds, but he hath indebted you to him, 
meaning of loan, which the king had of his ſubjects. 
Well, well, quoth the king, for that matter there was 
no blame in him, for I know that matter better than 
you, or any elſe, 

Nay, quoth ſhe, beſides that, what exploits hath he 
wrought in ſeveral parts and places of this realm, 
to your great ſlander and diſgrace ? There is never a 
nobleman, but, if he had done half ſo much as he hath 
done, were well worthy to loſe his head. Yea, if my 
lord of Norfolk, my lord of Suffolk, my father, or any 
other man, had done much leſs than he hath done, 
they ſhould have loſt their heads before this. 

Then ] perceive, quoth the king, you are none of 
my lord cardinal's friends. Why, Sir, uoth ſhe, I 
have no cauſe, nor any that love you. No more hath 
your grace, if you did well confider his indirect and 
unlawful doings. 

By that time the waiters had dined, and took up 
the table, and ſo for that time ended their commu- 
nication. | 

You may perceive by this, how the old malice was 
not forgotten; but begins to kindle and be ſet on fire, 
which was ſtirred by his ancient enemies, whom I have 
formerly named in this treatiſe. 

The king, for that time, departed from miſtreſs 
Anne Bullen, and came to the chamber of preſence, 
and called for my lord, and, in the great window, had 
a long diſcourſe with him, but of what, I know not : 
afterwards the king took him by the hand, and led hira 
into the privy-chamber, and fat in confultation with 
him all pF without any other of the lords, till it 
was dark night ; which blanked all his enemies very 
fore, who had no other way but by miſtreſs Anne Bul- 
len, in whom was all their truſt and afhance for the ac- 
compliſhment of their enterpriſes; for, without her, they 
feared all their purpoſes would be fruſtrated. 5 
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Now at night was warning given me, that there was 
no room for my lord to lodge in the court ; fo that I 
was forced to provide my lord a lodging in the coun- 
try, about Eaſton, at one Mr. Empſton's houſe, where 
my lord came to ſupper by torch-light, being late be- 
fore my lord part from the king, who willed him to 
reſort to him in the morning, for that he would talk 
farther with him about the ſame matter ; and in the 
morning my lord came again, at whoſe coming the 
king's majeſty was ready to ride, willing my lord to 
confult with the lords in his abſence, and ſaid he 
would not talk with him, commanding my lord to de- 

art with Cardinal Campaine, who had already taken 
1 leave of the king. 

This ſudden departure of the king's was the eſpe- 
cial labour of miſtreſs Anne Bullen, who rode with 
him purpoſely to draw him away, becaufe he ſhould 
not return till the departure of the cardinals. The 
king rode that morning to view a piece of ground to 
make a park of, which was afterwards, and is at this 
time, called Harewell Park, where miſtreſs Anne had 

rovided him a place to dine in, fearing his return 
before my lord cardinal's departure. 

So my lord rode away after dinner with Cardinal 
Campaine, who took his journey towards Rome, with 
the king's reward, but what it was I am not certain. 

After their departure, it was told the king, that 
Cardinal Campaine was departed, and had great trea- 
ſure with him of my lord cardinal's of England, to 
be conveyed in great ſums to Rome, whither they 
ſurmiſed he would ſecretly repair out of this realm. 
Inſomuch, that they cauſed a poſt to ride after the 
cardinal to ſearch him, who overtook him at Calais, 
and ſtaid him until fearch was made; but there was 
found no more than was received of the king for a 
reward. 

Now, after Cardinal Campaine was gone, Michael- 
mas term drew on, againſt which time my lord car- 
dinal repaired to his houſe at Weſtminſter; and, when 
the term began, he went into the hall in ſuch manner 
as he was accuſtomed to do, and ſat in the chancery, 
being then lord chancellor of England, after which 
day he never ſat more; the next day he ſtaid at home 
tor the coming of my lo: ds of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
who came not that day, but the next: and did declare 
unto my lord, that it was the King's pleaſure he ſhould 
ſurrender up the great ſeal of England into their hands, 
aud that he ſhould d+-part unto Aſhur, which is a houſe 
near unto Hampton-Court, belonging unto the bi- 
inoprick of Wincheſter. . 

he cardinal demanded of them to ſee their com- 
miſſion that gave them ſuch authority; who anſwered 
again, they were ſufficient commiſſioners, and had au- 
thority to do no leſs from the king's own mouth. 
Notwithſtanding, he would in no wiſe agree to their 
demand in that behalf, without further knowledge of 
their amhority, telling them, that the great ſeal was 
dclive:ed to him by the king's own perſon, to enjoy 
the min/{tration thereof, together with the chancellor- 
ip, during the term of his life, whereof, for ſurety, 
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he had the king's letters patent to ſhew ; which matter 
was much debated between him and the dukes, with 


many great words, which he took patiently, inſomuch 


that the dukes were fain to depart without their pur- 
_ at that time, and returned to Windſor to the 
ing; and, the next day, they returned to my lord 
with the king's letters; whereupon, in obedience to 
the king's command, my lord delivered to them the 
— ſeal, which they brought to Windſor to the 
eing. 

Then my lord called his officers before him, and 
took account of all things they had in their charge ; 
and, in his gallery, were ſet divers tables, upon which 
were laid divers and great ſtore of rich ftuffs, as whole 
pieces of filk of all colours, velvets, ſattins, muſks, 
taffaties, grograms, ſcarlets, and divers rich commo- 
dities. Alſo, there were one thouſand pieces of fine 
holland, and the hangings of the gallery with cloth of 
gold, and cloth of filver, and rich cloth of bodkin of 
divers colours, which were hanged, in expectation of 
the king's coming. 

Alſo, of one fide of the gallery, were hanged the 
rich ſuits of copes of his own providing, which were 
made for colleges at Oxford and Ipſwich ; they were 
the richeſt that ever I ſaw in all my life : then had he 
two chambers adjoining to the gallery, the one moſt 
commonly called the gilt-chamber, the other the coun- 
cil chamber, wherein were ſet two broad and long ta- 
bles, wherenpon were ſet ſuch abundance of plate of all 
ſorts, as was almoſt incredible to be believed, a great part 
being all of clean gold; and, upon every table and cup- 
board where the plate was ſet, were books, importing 
every kind of plate, with the contents, and the weight 
thereof. 

Thus were all things furniſhed and prepared, giving 
the charge of the ſaid ſtuff, with other things remain- 
ing in every office, to be delivered to the king, as he 
gave charge ; all things being ordered as 1s before re- 
hearſed, my lord prepared to depart, and reſolved to 
go by water; but, before his going, Sir William Gaſ- 
coigne, being his treaſurer, came unto him, and ſaid, 
Sir, quoth he, I am ſorry for your grace, for I hear 
you are ſtraight to go to the Tower: is this is the beſt 
comfort, quoth my lord, you can give to your maſter 
in adverſity? It hath always been your inclination to 
be light of credit, and much lighter in reporting of 
lyes ; I would you ſhould know, Sir William, and all 
thoſe reporters too, that it is untrue, for I never de- 
ſerved to come there ; although it hath pleaſed the king 
to take my houſe ready furnithed, for his pleaſure, at 
this time, I would all the world ſhould know, I have 
nothing but it is of right for him, and of him I re- 
ceived all that I have; it is therefore convenicnt and 
reaſonable to tender the ſame to him again. 

Then my lord, with his train of gentlemen and 
yeomen, which was no ſmall company, took his barge 
at his privy-ſtairs, and went by water to Putney, at 
which time, upon the water, were abundance of boats 
filled with people, expecting to have ſeen my lord car- 
dinal go to the Tower, which they longed to ſee, 
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Oh! wondering and riew-fangled world ! Is it not a 


time to conſider the mutability of this uncertain 
world? For the common people ever deſire things for 
novelty's ſake, which after, turn to their ſmall profit 
or advantage. For, if you mark the ſequel, they had 
ſmall cauſe to rejoice at his fall ; I cannot ſee, but all 
men in favour are envied by the common people, 
though they do miniſter juſtice truly. | 

Thus continued my lord at Aſhur, three or four 
weeks, without either beds, ſheets, table-cloths, or. 
diſhes to eat their meat in, or wherewith to buy any. 
But there were good ſtore of all kind of victuals, and 
of beer, and wine plenty; but afterwards my lord 
borrowed ſome plate and diſhes of the biſhop of 
Carliſle, | 

Thus continued my lord in this ſtrange ſtate till af- 
ter Allhallows-tide ; and being one day at dinner, Mr. 
Cromwell told him, "That he ought in conſcience to 
conſider the true and good ſervice, that he and other 
of his ſervants had done im, who never forſook him 
in weal nor woe : then, quoth my lord, Alas! Tom, 
you know I have nothing to give you nor them, which 
makes me both aſhamed and ſorry that I have nothing 
to requite your faithful ſervices: whereupon Mr. 
Cromwell told my lord, That he had abundance of 
chaplains, that were preferred by his grace to bene- 
fices of ſome one thouſand pounds, and others five- 
nundred pounds, ſome more and ſome leſs ; and we 
your poor ſervants, who take more pains in one day's 
ſervice, than all your idle chaplains have done in a 
year; and therefore, if they will not impart liberally 
to you in yo r great indigence, it is pity they ſhould 
live, and all the world will have them in indignation 
for their great ingratitude to their maſter. 

Afterwards, my lord commanded me to call all his 
gentlemen and yeomen up in the great chamber, com- 
manding all the gentlemen to ſtand on the right hand, 
and the ycomen on the left ſide ; at laſt, my lord came 
out in his rochet, upon a violet gown, like a biſhop, 
ho went with his chaplains to the upper-end of the 
chamber, where was a great window, beholding his 
goodly number of ſervants, who could not ſpeak to 
them, until the tears ran down Hs cheeks ; which, be- 
ing perceived of his ſervants, cauſed fountains of tears 
to guſh out of their ſorrowful eyes in ſuch ſort, as 
would cauſe any heart to relent. 

At laſt my lord ſpoke to them to this effect and 
purpoſe, faying, Moſt faithful gentlemen, and true- 
hearted yeomen, I much lament that in my proſperity 
I did not ſo much for you as I might have done, and 
was in my power to do; I conſider that, if in my 
profperity I ſhould have preferred you to the king, 
then ſhould I have incurred the king's ſervants diſ- 
pleaſure, who would not ſpare to report behind my 
back,” that there could no office in the court eſcape 
the cardinal and his ſervants, and by that means I 
fhould have run mto open flander of all the world ; 


but now it is come to pafs, that it hath pleaſed the king 


to take all that I have into his hands, ſo that I have 
now nothing to give you, for I have nothing left me 
2 


but the bare cloaths on my back: with many other 
words in their praiſe: and ſo he, giving them all hearty 
thanks, went away: and afterwards many of his ſer- 
vants departed from him, ſome to their wives, ſome 
to their friends, and Mr. Cromwell to London, it be- 
ing then the beginning of the parliament. 


CHAP. XVIII. 


The Gardinal is accuſed of high-treaſon in the parliament. 
houſe, againſt which accuſation, Mr. Cromwell (late ſer. 


vant to him) leing a burgeſs in the parliament, made 
defence, 


THE aforeſaid Mr. Cromwell, after his departure 
from my lord, deviſed with himſelf to be one of 
the burgeſſes of the parliament: and, being at Lon- 
don, he chanced to meet one Sir Thomas Ruſſel, 
knight, a ſpecial friend of his, whoſe ſon was one 
of the burgeſſes of the parliament, of whom, by means, 
he obtained his room, and ſo put his feet into the par- 
liament-houſe ; and, three days after his departure from 
my lord, he came again to Aſhur, and, I being there 
with my lord, he ſaid unto me, with a pleaſant coun- 
tenance : I have adventured my feet where I will be 
better regarded, before the parliament be diſſolved. 
And, after he had ſome talk with my lord, he made 
haſte to London, becauſe he would not be abſent from 
the parliament, to the intent he might acquaint my 
lord what was there objected againſt him, thereby the 
better to make his defence, inſomuch, that there was 
nothing at any time objected againſt my lord, but he 
was ready to make anſwer thereunto; by means where- 
of, he, being earneſt in his maſter's behalf, was re- 
puted the moſt faithful ſervant to his maſter of all 
others, and was generally, of all men, highly com- 
mended. | 
Then was there brought a bill of articles into the 
parliament-houſe, to have my lord condemned of high- 
treaſon, againſt which bill, Mr. Cromwell did in- 
veigh ſo diſcreetly, and with ſuch witty perſuaſions, 
that the ſame would take no effect. Then were his 
enemies conſtrained to indict him of a præmunire, ard 
all was to intitle the king to all his goods and poſſeſ- 
lions, which he had obtained and purchaſed for the 
maintenance of his colleges of Oxtord and Ipſwich, 
which were both moſt ſumptuous buildings. To the 
judges that were ſent to take my lords anſwer herein, 
he thus anſwered : 
My lords judges, quoth he, the Eing knoweth, 
whether I have offended or no in uſing my prero- 
gative for the which I am indicted: I have the 
king's licenſe in my coffer, to ſhew under his hand 
and broad-ſeal, for the executing and uſing thereof 
in a moſt large manner, the which now are in the 
hands of mine enemies ; but, becauſe I will not here 
ſtand to contend with his majeſty in his own calc, 
I will here preſently before you confeſs the indict- 
ment, and put myſelf wholly to the mexcy and prone 
h | | Fo 
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of the king, truſting that he hath a conſcience and 
reaſon to conſider the truth, and my humble ſub- 
miſſion and obedience, wherein I might well ſtand 
to my trial with juſtice, Thus much may you ſay 
to his highneſs, That I wholly ſubmit myſelf under 
his obedience in all things, to his princely will and 
pleaſure, whom I never diſobeyed or repugned, but 
was always contented and glad to pleaſe him before 
God, whom I ought moſt chiefly to have believed 
and obeyed, which I now repent: I moſt heartily 
deſire you to have me commended to him, for whom 
I ſhall, during my life, pray to God to fend him 
much proſperity, honour, and victory over his ene- 
mies.* And ſo they left him. 

After which, Mr. Shelley, the judge, was ſent to 
ſpeak with my lord, who, underſtanding he was come, 
iſſued out of his privy-chamber, and came to him to 
| know his buſineſs ; who, after due ſalutation, did de- 
clare unto him, That the king's pleaſure was, to de- 
mand my lord's houſe, called York Place, near Weſt- 
minſter, belonging to the biſhoprick of York; and 
that you do paſs the ſame according to the laws of 
this realm: his highneſs hath ſent for all his judges 
and learned council, to know their opinions for. your 
allurance thereof, who be fully reſolved, that your 
grace mult make a recogniſance, and, before a judge, 
acknowledge and confeſs the right thereof to belong 
to the king and his ſucceſſors, and ſo his highneſs ſhall 
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be aſſured thereof. 


Wherefore, it hath pleaſed the king to ſend me hi- 
ther to take of you the recogniſance, having in your 
grace ſuch affiance, that you will not refuſe to do ſo; 
therefore I do deſire to know your grace's pleaſure 
therein. 

Maſter Shelley, quoth my lord, I know the king 
of his own nature is of a royal ſpirit, not requiring 
more, than reaſon ſhall lead him to by the law; and 
therefore I counſel you, and all other judges and 
learned men of his council, to put no more into his 
head, than law, that may ſtand with conſcience ; for, 
when you tell him, that, although this be law, yet it 
is not conſcience ; for law, without conſcience, is not 
ht to be miniſtered by a king, nor his council, nor 
by any of his miniſters ; for every council to a king 
ought to have reſpect to conſcience before the rigour 
of the law: Laus eft facere quod decet, non quod licet. 
The king ought, tor his royal dignity and preroga- 
tive, to mitigate the rigour of the law; and there- 
fore, in his princely place, he hath conſtituted a chan- 
cellor to order for him the ſame ; and therefore the 
court of chancery hath been commonly called the court 
of conſcience, for that it hath juriſdictian to command 
the law, in every caſe, to deſiſt from the rigour of 
the execution. And now I ſay to you, Maſter Shelley, 
Have I a power, or may I with conſcience give that 
away, which is now mine, for me and my ſuccellors ? 
If this be law and conſcience, I pray you, thew me 
your opinion. | 

Forſooth, quoth he, there is no great conſcience in 


it; but, having regard to the king's great power, it 
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may. the better ſtand with conſcience, who is ſuffi- 
cient to recompenſe the church of York with the dou- 
ble value. unt ite 

That I know well, quoth my lord; but there is no 
ſuch condition, but only a bare and ſimple departure 
of other rights: if every biſhop. ſhould do ſo, then 
might every prelate give away the patrimony of the 
church, and ſo, in proceſs of time, leave nothing for 
their ſucceſſors to maintain their dignities; which 
would be but little to the king's honour. 

Well, quoth my lord, let me ſee your commiſſion ; 
which was ſhewed to him ; then, quoth my lord, Tell 
his highneſs, that I am his moſt faithful ſubject, and 
obedient beadſman, whoſe command I will in no wiſe 
diſobey, but will in all things fulfil his pleaſure, as 
you the fathers of the law ſay I may. Therefore I 
charge your conſcience to diſcharge me; and ſhew 
his highneſs, from me, that I mult deſire his majeſty 
to remember, there is both heaven and hell: and 
thereupon the tlerk took and wrote the recogniſance, 
and, after ſome ſecret talk, they departed. 

Thus continued my lord at Aſhur, receiving daily 
meſſages from the court, ſome good and ſome bad, 
but more ill than good; for his enemies, ' perceiving 
the good affection the king bore always to him, de- 
viſed a means to diſquiet his patience, thinking there- 
by to give him occaſion to fret and chafe, that death 
ſhould rather enſue, than otherwiſe ; which they moſt 
deſired ; for they feared him more after his fall, than 
they did in his proſperity ; fearing, if he ſhould, by 
reaſon of the king's favour, riſe again, and be again 
in favour, and great at the court, they his enemies might 
be in hinder of their lives, for their cruelty wrong=-- 
fully miniſtered unto him, and, by their malicious 
ſurmiſes, invented and brought to paſs againſt him: 
and did continually find new matters againſt him, to 
make him, vex and fret ; but he was a wile man, and 
did arm himſelf with much patience, 

At Chriſtmas he fell very ſore fick, moſt likely to 
die: the king, hearing thereof, was very ſorry, and 
ſent Dr. Butts, his phyſician, unto him; who found 
him very dangerouſly ſick in bed, and returned to the 
king: the king demanded, ſaying, Have you ſeen yan- 
der man? Yes, Sir, quoth he, How do you like him? 
quoth the king. Sir, quoth he, if you will have him 
dead, I will warrant you, he will be dead within theſe 
four days, if he receive no comfort from you ſhortly. 

Marry ! God forbid, quoth the king, that he ſhould 
die, for I would not loſe him for twenty-thouſand 
E I pray you, go to him, and do your care to 

im. | 
Then muſt your grace, quoth Dr. Butts, ſend him 
ſome comfortable meſſage. So I will, quoth the king, 
by you; therefore make ſpeed to him again, and you 
{hall deliver him this ring from me, for a token. 
[In the which ring was the king's image engraven, 
with a ruby, as like the king as might be deviſed. ] 
This ring he knoweth well, for he gave me the ſame z 
and tell him, that I am not offended with him in my 


heart for any thing; and that ſhall be known ſhortly ;. 
therefore 
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therefore bid him pluck up his heart, and be of good 


comfort: and I charge you, come not from him, till 


vou have brought him out of the danger of death, if 
it de poſſible. | y 4 

Then ſpoke the king to Mrs. Anne Pullen : Good 
ſweetheart, as you-love me, ſend the cardinal a token 
at my requeſt, and, in ſo doing, you ſhall deſerve our 
thanks. She, being diſpoſed not to offend the king, 
would not diſobey his loving requeſt, but took incon- 
tinently her tablet of gold, that hung at her fide, and 
delivered it to Dr. Butts, with very gentle and loving 
words; and ſo he departed to Aſhur with ſpeed. And 
after him the king ſent Dr. Cromer, Dr. Clement, 
and Dr. Wotton, to conſult and adviſe with Dr. Butts 
for my lord's recovery. | 

Now, after Dr. Butts had been with him, and deli- 
vered him the tokens from the king and Mrs. Anne 
Bulten, with the moſt comfortable words he could 
deviſe, on the king's and Mrs. Anne's behalf, he ad- 


vanced himſelf in his bed, and received the tokens 


very joyfully, giving him many thanks for his pains 
and good comfort. He told him further, That the 
king's pleaſure was, that he ſhould miniſter unto him 
for his health. And, for the better and more aſſured 
ways, he hath alſo ſent Dr. Cromer, Dr. Clement, 
and Dr. Wotton, all to join for his recovery: There- 
fore, my lord, quoth Dr. Butts, it were well they 
were called to viſit you, and to conſult with me for 
your diſeaſe. 

At which motion my lord was contented, and ſent 
for them to hear their judgments ; but he truſted more 
to Dr. Cromer than all the reſt, becauſe he was the 
very means to bring him from Paris to England, and 
2 him, partly, his exhibition in Paris. To be 

ort, in four days they ſet him again upon his ſeet, 
and he had gotten him a good ſtomach to meat. 
this done, and my lord in a right good way of amend- 
ment, they took their leaves, and departed : to whom 
my lord offered his reward ; but they refuſed, ſaying, 
the king had given a ſpecial commandment, that they 
ſhonld take nothing of him, fer, at their return, he 
would reward them of his own coſt. 

Aft-r this, my lord continued at Afhur till Candle- 
mas; before, and againſt which feaſt, the king cauſed 
to be fent to my lord three or four loads of {tuff ; and 
moſt thereof, except peds and kitchen-ituff, was loaded 
in ſtanders, wherein were both plate, and rich hang- 
ings, and chapel-ſtaff, which was done without the 
knowledge of the lords of the council ; for all which 


he rende red the king moſt humble and hearty thanks, 


and afterwards made ſuit to the king, to be removed 
from Aſhur to Richmond; which requeſt was granted. 
The houſe of Richmond, a little before, was re- 
paired by my lord, to his great coſt ; for the king had 
made- an exchange with him for Hampton-court. 
Had the lords of the council known of theſe favours 
from the king to the cardinal, they wovld have per- 
ſuaded the king to the contrary; for they feared, left 
his now abode near the king might move the kin 
at ſome ſeaſon to reſort unto him, and to- call hin 
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All 


eſtate therein, but what he had by my lord's attainder 


home again, conſidering the great and daily affection 
the king bore unto him. Therefore they moved the 
king, that my lord might go down to the north, to 
his benefice there, where he might be a good ſtay, as 
they I to the country. To which the king 
condeſcended, thinking no leſs, but that all had been 
true, according to their relation, being with ſuch co- 
lour of deep conſideration, that the king was ſtraight- 
way perſuaded to their concluſion : whereupon, m 
lord of Norfolk: ordered Mr. Cromwell, who daily 
did reſort to my lord, that he ſhould ſay to him, That 
he mult go home to his benefice. Well, then, Thomas, 
quoth my lord, we will go to Wincheſter. I will, 
then, quoth Mr. Cromwell, tell my lord of Norfolk 
what you fay. And ſo he did, at his next meeting 
of him. hat ſhould he do there ? quoth the duke. 
Let him go to the rich biſhoprick of York, where his 

reateſt honour and charge lie; and ſo ſhew to him. 
The lords, who were not his friends, perceiving that 
my lord was diſpoſed to plant himſelf ſo nigh the 
king, thought then to withdraw his appetite from 
Winchelter; moved the king to give my lord a pen- 
ſion of four thouſand marks out of Wincheſter, and 
all the reſt to be diſtributed amongſt the nobility and 
his ſervants; and fo, likewiſe, to divide the revenues 
of St. Alban's ; whereof ſome had two-hundred pounds; 
and all the revenues of his lands, belonging to his col- 
leges at Oxtord and Ipſwich, the king took into his 
own hands; whereot Mr. Cromwell had the receipt 
and government before, by my lord's aſſignment. 
W hcrefore it was thought very neceſſary, that he ſhould 
have the fame ſtill, who executed all things ſo well 
and exactly, that he was had in great eſtimation for- 
his behaviour therein. 

Now it came to paſs, that thoſe, to whom the king 
had given any annuities, or fees tor term of life, or 
by patent, could not be good, but only for and during 
my lord's life; foraſmuch as the king had no longer 


in the premunire; and, to make their eſtate good and 
ſufficient, there was no other way, but to obtain my 
lord's confirmation of their patents; and, to bring this 
about, there was no other means, but by Mr. Crom- 
well, who was thought the fitteſt inſtrument for this 
purpoſe ; and, for his pains therein, he was _—y 
rewarded ; and his demeanorr, his honeity, and wil- 
dom were ſuch, that the king took great notice of 
him, as you ſhall hereafter heat. 

Still the lords thought long, till my lord was re- 
moved further off the king's way ; wherefore, among 
others of the lords, my lord oft Norfolk ſaid: Mr. 
Cromwell, methinks, the cardinal thy maiter makes 
© no haſte to go northwards ; tell him, if he go not 
away, I will tear him with my teeth; therefore I 
would adviſe him to prepare away with ſpeed, or 
elſe I will fet him forward.“ Theſe words reported 
Mr. Cromwell to my lord at his next repair, which 
was then at Richmond, baving obtained licence of the 
king to remove from Athür to Richmond. And, in 
the evening, my lord bettig aecuſtomed to walk : wh 
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the garden, and I being with him Fading in an alley, 


 eſpied certain images of beaſts, counterteited in tim- 
ber ; which I went nearer, to take the better view of 
them; among whom I there ſaw ſtand a dun cow, 
whereat I molt muſed of all thoſe beaſts : my lord 
then ſuddenly came upon me unawares, and, ſpeak- 
ing to me, ſaid, What have you eſpied there, where- 
at you look ſo earneſtly ? 

orſooth, quoth J, if it pleaſe your grace, I here 
behold theſe images, which, I ſuppoſe, were ordained 
to be ſet up in the king's palace ; but amongſt them 
all I have moſt conſidered this cow, which ſeems to 
me the artificer's maſter-piece. Yea, marry, quoth 
my lord, upon this cow hangs a certain prophecy, 
which perhaps you never heard of; I will thew you, 
there is a ſaying, 


When the cow doth ride the bull, 
Then, prieſt, beware of thy ſcull. 


Which ſaying, neither my lord that declared it, 
nor I that heard it, underſtood the effect, although 
the compaſs thereof was heh, and then like to 
be brought to paſs ; this cow the king gave by reaſon 
of the earldom of Richmond, which was his inheri— 
tance. This prophecy was afterwards expounded in 
this manner: the dun cow, becauſe it is the king's 
beaſt, betokens the king, and the bull betokens Mrs. 
Anne Bullen, who after was queen; her father gave 


the black bull's head in his cogniſance, Which was his 


bealt; ſo that, when the king had married Queen 
Anne, it was thought of all men to be fulfilled, for 
what a number of prieſts, religious and ſecular, loſt 
their heads for offending of thoſe laws made, to bring 
this matter to paſs, is not unknown to all the world ; 
therefore it may well be judged that this prophecy is 
fulfilled. 

You have heard what words the duke of Norſolk 
ſpoke to Matter Cromwell touching my lord's going 
into the north; then ſaid my lord, Tom, it is time 
to be going; therefore I pray you, go to the king, and 
tell him, I would go to my benefice at York, but for 
lack of money, deſiring his grace to help me to ſome; 
and you may fay, that the laſt money I had from his 
grace was too little to pay my debts, and to compel 
me to pay the reſt of my debts were too much extre- 
mity, feeing all my goods are taken from me: allo 
ihew my lord of Norfolk, and the reſt of the council, 
that I would depart, if I had money. Sir, quoth 
Mr. Cromwell, | thall do my beſt, and ſo after other 
communication departed, and came to London ; then, 
in the beginning of Lent, my lord removed his lodging 
into the Charter-houſe at Richmond, where he lay in 
a lodging that Dr. Collet made for himſelf ; and every 
afternoon, for the time of his reſidence, there would 
he fit in contemplation, with ſome one of the moſt an- 
cient fathers there, who converted him to defpiſe the 
vain- glory of this world, and they gave unto him fhirts 
of hair to wear next. his body, which he. wore divers 
times after, 
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The lords aſſigned, that my lord ſhould have a thou- 
10 


ſand marks penſion out of Wincheſter, for his going 


down into the north ; which when the king heard of, 
he commanded that it ſhould be forthwith paid vnto- 
Mr. Cromwell. And the king commanded Mr. Crom 


well to repair to him again, when he had received the 
faid ſum, which he accordingly did: to whom his 


majeſty ſaid, Show your lord that I have ſent him 


ten thouſand pounds of my benevolence, tell him he 
{hall not lack, and bid him be of good comfort. Mr.. 
Cromwell, on my lord's behalf, thanked the king for 
his royal liberality towards my lord, and with that de- 
parted to Richmond, to whom he delivered the money, 
and the joyful tidings, wherein my lord did not a lil 
rejoice; forthwith there was a preparation made for 
his going. He had with him, in his train, one hun- 
dred and ſixty perſons, having with him twelve carts 
to carry his goods, which he * from his college at 


Oxford, beſides other carts of his daily carriage, of 


his neceſſaries for his ee ; he kept his ſolemn, 


feaſt of Eaſter at Peterborough, and upon Palm Sun 


day he bore his palm, and went in proceſſion with. 
the monks, and upon 220mg he made his Maun- 
diy, having fifty-nine poor people whoſe feet he waſhed- 
and kiiſed, and after he had dried them, he gave every 
one of them twelve-pence, and three ells of good can- 


vas, to make them ſhirts, and each of them a pair of 


new ſhoes, and a caſ of red-herrings : on Eaſter- 
day, he roſe to the reſurrection, and that day he went 
in proceflion in his cardinal's veitments, having his. 
hat on his head, and ſung the high maſs there himſelf 
ſolemnly ; after his maſs, he gave his benediCtion to. 
all the hearers, with clean remiſſion. From Peter- 
borough he took his journey into the north, but made 
ſome itay by the way, and many pallages happened in. 
his journey too tedious here to relate. At the laſt he 
came to Stoby, where he continued till after Michael- 
mas, exerciling many deeds of charity; moſt. com- 
manly every Sunday, if the weather ſerved, would he 
go to ſome poor pariſh church thereabouts, and there 
world fay the divine ſervice, and either ſaid or heard. 
maſs, ard then cauſed one of his chaplains to preach- 
the word of God to the people, and afterwards he- 
would dine in ſome honeſt houſe in the town, where 
ſhou'd be diſtributed to the poor alms, as well of meat 
and drink, as money to ſupply the want of meat and 
drink, if their number did exceed; thus with other 


good deeds practiſing himſelf, during the time. of his 


abode there, between party and party, being at vari-. 
ance : about Michaelmas, after he removed from thence - 
to Cawood caſtle, within ſeven miles of the city of 
York, where he had much honour: and love from all 
men, high and low, and kept a plentiful houſe for all 
comers ; alſo he built and repaired the caſtle, which 
was much decayed, ! wing at the leaſt three hundred 
perfons daily, at work,. to whom he paid wages Ying 
there: where all the.dsQors and prebends-of the churc 
of York did repair to my lord, according to their due. 
ties, as unto the chief hcad, patron, and father of their 
ſpiritual dignities, who did.molt joy fully welcome him 
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into thoſe parts, ſaying : It was no ſmall comfort unto 
them, to ſee their head among them, «who had been ſo 
long abſent from them, being like unto fatherleſs and 
comfortleſs. children for want of his preſence ; and that 
they truſted ſhortly to ſee him amongſt them in his 
own church. To whom he made anſwer, That it was 
the moſt ſpecial cauſe of his coming, to be amongſt 
them as a father, and a natural brother. b 

Sir, quoth they, you muſt underſtand the ordinances 
and rules of our church, whereof, although you be the 
head and ſole governor, yet you are not ſo well ac- 
quainted as we be therein: therefore, if it pleaſe your 
grace, we ſhall, under favour, = unto you ſome 
part of our -ancient laws and cuſtoms of our church, 
that our head, prelate, and paſtor, as you now are, 
might not come above our choir door, until by due 
order he be inſtalled. And if you ſhould happen to 
die before your inſtallation, you ſhould not be buried 
above in the choir, but below in the nether part of the 
body of the church. Therefore we humbly deſire and 
beſeech you, in the name of all our brethren, that you 
would vouchſafe to do therein, as our ancient fathers, 
your predeceſſors, have done, and that you will not 
break the laudable cuſtoms of our church ; to the which 
we are obliged by oath at our firſt admittance to ob- 
ſerve that, and divers others, which in our chapter do 
remain upon record, | 

Theſe records, quoth my lord, would I fain ſee, 
and then ſhall you know further of my advice and mind 
in this buſineſs. | 

A day was ſigned to bring their records to my lord, 
at which time they reſorted to my lord with their re- 
giſter and books of records, wherein were fairly writ- 


ten their inſtitutions and rules, which every miniſter of 


their church was moſt principally and chiefly bound to 
obſerve, and infallibly keep and maintain. | 
When my lord had read the records, he did intend 


to be at the cathedral church of York, the next Mon- 


day after Allhallows-day, againſt which time due pre- 
paration was made for the ſame ; but not in ſo ſump- 
tuous a wife, as were his predeceſſors before him : 
nor yet in ſuch fort, as the fame and common report 
was afterwards made of him, to his great ſlander. 
And to the falſe reporters no ſmall diſhoneſty, to be- 
come divulgers of ſuch notorious lyes, as I am ſure 
they were : for I myſelf was ſent by my lord to York, 


to fee that all things there ſhould be ordered and pro- 


vided for that ſolemnity, in a very decent form, to 
the honour of that ancient and worthy monaſtery of 
York. Ss 

It came to paſs, that upon Allhallows-day, one of 
the head and principal officers of the ſaid cathedral 
church, which ſhould have had moſt doing at my lord's 
inſtallation, was with my lord at Cawood, and ſitting 
at dinner, they fell into communication of this matter, 


and the order and ceremony thereof: he ſaying that 


my lord cardinal ſhould goa foot from a chapel, which 
ſtands without the gates of the city, called St. James's 
chapel, unto the minſter upon cloth, which ſhould be 


dlſtributed to the poor, after his ſaid paſſage to the 


gentlemen, abbots, and priors, had ſuch proviſion ſent 


had eyes. 


church. Which my lord hearing, replied and ſaid, 
Although, perhaps, our predeceſſors have gone upon 
cloth, yet we intend to go on foot without any ſuch 
pomp, or glory, in the vamps of our hoſe. And, 
therefore, he gave order to his ſervants, to go as hum- 
bly thither as might be, without any ſumptuous ap- 
arel ; for I intend, on Sunday, to come to you to be 
inſtalled, and to make but one' dinner for you ut the 
cloſe, and the next day to dine with the mayor, and 
ſo return again hither. | 
The day being not unknown to all the country, the 


in, that was almoſt incredible for ſtore and variety. 
The common people held my lord in great eſtima- 
tion for his purity and liberality, and alfo for his fa- 
miliar geſture, and good behaviour amongſt them. By 
means whereof, he gained much love of all the people 
in the north parts of England. 


CHAP. XIX. 
Of the Cardinal fall, and haw he was arreſted of high 


treaſon. 


WHAT chanced before his laſt troubles at Cawood, 

as a ſign or token from God of that which ſhould 
follow, I will now, God willing, declare. My lord's 
enemies being then at court abont the king, in good 
eſtimation, and honourable dignities ; ſeeing now my 
lord in great favour, and fearing the king would now 
call him home again, they therefore did plot amongſt 
themſelves to diipatch him by means of ſome ſiniſter 
treaſon, or to bring him into the king's great indig- 
nation, by ſome other means. 

This was their daily ſtudy and conſultation, having, 
for their ſpecial help and furtherance, as many vig1- 
lant attendants upon him, as the poets feign Argus 

The king, with theſe their continual complaints, 
was moved to much indignation, and thought it good 
that the cardinal ſhould come up, and to ſtand to his 
trial in his own perſon ; which his enemies did not 
like. Notwithſtanding, he was ſent for, and after 
this ſort : 

Firſt, they deviſed that Sir Walter Welch, knight, 
one of the king's privy-chamber, ſhould be ſent down 
with a commiſſion into the north ; and the earl of 
Northumberland, who was ſometime brought up in 
the houſe of my lord, being joined in commiſſion with 
him, ſhould arreſt my lord of high-treaſon. This 
being reſolved upon, Gir Walter Welch prepared tor 
his journey, with his commiſſion and certain inſtru- 
ments annexed to the ſame, and took horſe at the 
court gate upon Allhallows-day, towards my lord 0i 
Northumberland's. 

Now will I declare what I promiſed before of 2 
certain ſign or token of my lord's troubles enſuing. 

Upon Allhallows-day, my lord fitting at dinner, 


having, at his board's end, divers of his chaplains to 
| bear 
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bear him company for want of other gueſts ; you ſhall 
now underſtand, that my lord's great croſs which 
ſtood by fell, and in the fall broke Doctor Bonner's 
head, inaſmuch that ſome blood ran down. My lord, 
perceiving the fall thereof, demanded of thoſe that 
ftood by him, what was the matter that they ſtood fo 
amazed ; I ſhewed him, of the fall of his great croſs 
upon Dr. Bonner's head: Quoth = lord, hath it 
drawn any blood? Yea, quoth I. ith that he caſt 
his head aſide, and ſoberly ſaid, Malum omen, and 
thereupon ſuddenly ſaid grace, and roſe from table, 
and went to his bed-chamber, but what he did there I 
cannot tell. Now mark how my lord expounded the 
meaning thereof, in his fancy, to me at Pontefract, 
after his fall : Firſt, that the great croſs that he bore 
as archbiſhop of York betokened himſelf, and Doctor 
Auſtin the phyſician, who overthrew the croſs, was 
he that accuſed my lord, whereby his enemies caught 
an occaſion. to overthrow him; it fell on Dr. Bon- 
ner's head, who was then maſter of my lord's facul- 
ties, and ſpiritual juriſdiction, who was then damni- 
fied by the fall thereof ; and moreover the drawing of 
blood betokeneth death, which did ſuddenly after fol- 
low. 

Now the appointed time drew near for the inſtalla- 
tion and a at dinner; the Friday before the Mon- 
day, that he ſhould have been inſtalled at Vork, the 
earl of Northumberland, and Mr. Welch, with a great 
company of gentlemen of the earl's houſe, and of the 
country, whom they had gathered in the king's name, 
to accompany them, yet not knowing to what end, 
came to the hall of Cawood (the officers being at din- 
ner) and my lord not fully dined, not knowing any 
thing of the earl's being come. 

he firſt thing that the earl did, after he had ſet 
the hall in order, he commanded the porter to deliver 
the keys of the gates to him ; which he would in no 
wiſe do, although he was threatened and commanded 
in the king's name, to make deliverance thereof to one 
of the earl's ſervants ; which he fill refuſed, ſaying 
to the earl, that the keys were dclivered to him by his 
lord and maſter, both by oath and other command. 

Now ſome of the gentlemen that ſtood by the earl, 
hearing the porter Peak ſo ſtoutly, ſaid, * He is a, 
good fellow, and a faithful ſervant to his mailer, 
* and ſpeaks like an honeſt man ; therefore give him 
* your charge, and let him keep the keys ſtill ;' then 
fad my lord, You ſhall well and truly 3. the keys 
to the uſe of our ſovereign lord the king, and you 
ſhall let none paſs in nor out of the gates, but ſuch as 
nom time to time you thall be commanded by us, be- 
ing the king's commiſſioners during our ſtay here ; and 
with that oath he received the keys of the carl and Mr. 
Welch's hands ; but of all theſe doings knew my lord 
nothing, for ey had ſtopped the ſtairs that none ſhould 
go to my lord's chamber, and they that came down 
could not go up again. At the length, one eſcaped 
up, and ſhewed my lord, that the carl of Northum- 
berland was in the hall; whereat my lord wondered, 
and, at the firſt, believed him not, till he heard it con- 
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firmed by another : then ſaith my lord, T am ſorry 
we have dined; for I fear our officers have not pro- 
vided fiſh enough for the entertainment of him, with 
ſome honourable chear fitting his eſtate and dignity : 
and with that my lord aroſe from the table, and com- 
manded to let the cloth lie, that the earl might ſee 
how far forth they were at their dinners ; and, as he 
was going down ſtairs, he encountered with my lo1d 
of Northumberland; to whom my lord ſaid, You are 
heartily welcome, my lord, and ſo they embraced each 
other: then faith my lord cardinal, If you had loved 
me, you would have ſent me word before of your com- 
ing, that I might have entertained you according to 
your honour. Notwithſtanding, you ſhall have ſuch 
chear as I can make you for the preſent, with a right 
good-will ; truſting you will accept thereof in good 
part, and hoping hereafter to ſee you oftener, when I 

all be more able to entertain you ; this ſaid, my 
lord took him by the. hand, and led him to his cham- 
ber, whom followed all the earl's ſervants ; and, they 
being there all alone, ſaving I, which kept the door, 
as my office required, being gentleman-uſher, and 
theſe two lords —. 6c at a window, the earl trem- 
bling faid : I arreſt you of high-treaſon ; with which 
words my lord was well nigh aſtoniſhed, ſtanding till 
a good while without ſpeaking one word. 

But, at the laſt, ſaith my lord, What authority 
have you to arreſt me? The earl ſaith, I have a com- 
miſſion ſo to do. Shew it me, ſaith my lord, that J 
may ſee the contents thereof. Nay, fir, that you may 
not, faith the earl. Then faith my lord, hold you 
contented, for I will not obey your arreſt, for there 
have been between your anceſtors, and my predeceſ- 
ſors, great contentions and debates, and, therefore, 
unleſs I ſee your authority I will not obey you. 

Even as they were debating the matter in the cham- 
ber, ſo likewiſe was Maſter Welch buſy in arreſting 
Dr. Auſtin at the door, ſaying, Go in, you traytor, 
or I ſhall make thee: with that I opened the portal 
door, and did thruſt in Dr. Auſtin before him with 
violence. The matter on both ſides aſtoniſhed me 
very much, marvelling what all this ſhould mean, un- 
til, at the laſt, Maſter Welch being entered my lord's 
chamber, began to pluck off his hood, being of the 
ſame cloth his cloke was, which hood he wore, to the 
intent he ſhould not be known, who knecled down to 
my lord ; to whom my lord ſaid, Come hither, gen- 
tleman, and let me ſpeak with you, commanding him 
to ſtand up, and ſaid thus: My lord of Northuraber- 
land hath arreited me, but by what authority I know 
not ; if you be privy thereunto, joined with him there- 
in, I pray you thew me. Indeed, my lord, if it 
pleaſe your grace, ſays Maſter Welch, I pray have me 


excuſed ; there are annexed to our commuſlion certain 


inſtructions, as 


Why, faith my 


ou may not ſee nor be privy to. 
6 be your inſtructions ſuch as [ 


may not ſee nor be privy thereunto ? yet, peradven- 
ture, if I be privy unto them, I may help you the 
better to perform them, for it is not unknown to you, 
that I have been of counſel, in as weighty matters as 
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theſe are ; and I doubt not but I ſhall do well enough, 
for my part, and prove myſelf a true man againſt the 
expectations of my cruel enemies; I ſee the matter, 
whereupon it groweth. Well, there is no more to do 


J trow, thou art of the privy-chamber, your name is 


Mr. Welch; I am contented to yield to you, but not 
to the earl, unleſs I ſee his commiſſion, and alſo you 


are a ſufficient commiſſioner in this behalf, being one 


of the privy-chamber : therefore, put your commiſſion 
in execution, ſpare me not, I will obey you and the 
king, for I fear not the cruelty of mine enemies, no 


more than I do the truth of my allegiance, wherein, 


I take God to witneſs, I never offended his majeſty in 
word or deed, and therein I dare ſtand face to face 


with any, having a difference without partiality. 


Then came my lord of Northumberland, and com- 
manded me to avoid the chamber : and, being loth 
to depart from my maſter, I ſtood ſtill, and would not 
remove; to whom he ſpoke again and ſaid, There is 
no remedy, you muſt depart ; with that I looked upon 


my maſter, as who would have ſaid, Shall I go? and, 


perceiving by his countenance, that it was not for me 
to ſtay, I' departed and went into another chamber, 
where were many gentlemen and others to hear news ; 
to whom I made a report of what I heard and ſaw, 
which was great heavineſs to them all. 

Then the earl called into his chamber divers of his 
own ſervants, and, after he and Maſter Welch had 
taken the keys from my lord, he committed the keep- 


ing of my lord unto five gentlemen, and then they went 


about the houſe, and put all things in order, intending 
to depart the next day, and to certify the king, and 
the reſt of the lords, what they had done. 

Then went they buſy about to convey Dr. Auſtin 
away to London with as much ſpeed and privacy as 
they could poſſibly, ſending with him divers perſons 


to conduct him, who was bound to his horſe like a 


traytor. | | 

And this being done, when it was near night, the 
commiſſioners fending two grooms of my lord's to at- 
tend him in his chamber, where he lay all night, the 
reſt of the earl's men watched in the chamber, and all 
the houſe was watched, and the gates ſafe kept, that 
no man could paſs or repaſs until next morning. 


About eight of the clock next morning, the earl 


ſent for me into his chamber, and commanded me to 
80 to © Anh and, as I was going, I met with 
aſter Welch, who called me unto him, and ſhewed 
me how the king's majeſty bore unto me his principal 
favour for my love an Sligent ſervice, that I had per- 
formed to my lord : wherefore, ſaith he, the king's 
pleaſure 1s, Tor ou ſhall be about him as chief, in 
whom his bighneſs putteth great confidence and truſt ; 
and thereupon gave me in writing the articles: which 
when I had read, I faid I was content to obey his 
majeſty's pleaſure, and would be ſworn to the per- 
formance thereof ; whereupon he gave me my oath. 
That done, I reforted to my lord, whom I found 
fitting in a chair, the table being ready ſpread for him. 
But, ſo ſoon as hg perceived me to come in, he fell 
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into ſuch a woful lamentation, that would have forced 
a flinty heart to mourn. | 
I then comforted him as well as I could, but he 


would not: For, quoth he, I am much grieved that 


© I have nothing to reward you, and the reſt of my 
© true and faithful ſervants, for all the good ſervice 
© that they and you have done me, for which I do 
much lament,” 

Upon Sunday following, the earl and Mr. Welch 
appointed to ſet forward; for my lord's horſe and ours 
were brought ready into the inner court, where we 
mounted, and coming towards the gate, ready to ride 
out, the porter had no ſooner opened the ſame, but we 


ſaw without, ready ae gl a great number of gen- 


tlemen and their ſervants, fuch as the earl had ap- 
pointed for that ſervice, to attend and conduct my lord 


to Pontefract that night. | 
But, to tell you the truth, there were alſo many of 


the people of the country aſſembled at the gate, lament- 
ing his departure, in number above three thouſand, 


who, after the opening of the gate, that they had a 


ſight of him, cried out with a loud voice, God fave 
your grace, God fave your grace, the foul evil take 
© them that have taken you from us ; we pray God, 
that vengeance may _ upon them.* And thus 
they ran after him through the town of Cawood, for 
he was there very well beloved both of rich and poor. 


CHAP. XX. 


Of the Cardinal's entertainment at the Earl of Shreu. 
bury's, and of his death and burial at Leiceſter. 
AFTER our departure from Cawood, we came 

to Doncaſter ; the third day we came to Sheffield- 
8 where my lord of Shrewſbury lived, within the 
odge, and the earl and his lady, and a great company 
of gentlewomen and ſervants ſtood without the gate, 
to attend my lord's coming; at whoſe alighting, the 
earl received him with much honour, and embraced 
him, ſaying theſe words: My lord, you are moſt 
© heartily welcome to my poor lodge, and I am glad 
© to ſee you.” | | 
Here my lord ſtaid a fortnight, and was moſt nobly 
entertained ; he ſpent moſt of his time, and applicd 
his mind to E continually, in great devotion. It 
came to paſs, as he ſat one day at dinner, I, being 
there, perceived his colour, divers times, to change; 1 
aſked him if he was not well ; who anſwered me with 
a loud voice, * I am ſuddenly taken with a thing at 
my ſtomach as cold as a whetſtone, and am not well; 
therefore take up the table, and make a ſhort dinner, 
and return to me again ſuddenly.“ I made but a 
little ſtay, but came to him again, where I found him 
{till fitting very uneaſy : he deſired me to go to the 
apothecary, and aſk him if he had any thing would 
break wind upwards; he told me he had: then I 
went and ſhewed the ſame to my lord, who did com- 
mand me to give him ſome thereof, and ſo I did, and 
1 
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it made him break wind exceedingly: Lo, quoth 
© he, you may fee it was but wind, for now, I thank 
God, I am well eaſed; and ſo he aroſe from the 
table, and went to prayers, as he uſed, every day after 
dinner. 25 
In the afternoon, my lord of Shrewſbury ſent for 
me to him, to whom he ſaid, © Foraſmuch as I have 
« always perceived you to be a man, in whom your 
© lord putteth great affiance, and I myſelf, knowing 
© you to be a man very honeſt; with many wards of 
commendations and praiſe, more than becometh me 
to rehearſe, he ſaid, © Your lord and maſter hath 
© often deſired me to write to the king, that he might 
© anſwer his accuſations before his enemies: and this 
day I have received letters from his majeſty, by Sir 
William Kingſton, whereby I perceive, that the 
king hath him in good opinion, and, upon my re- 
5 „ hath ſent for him, by the ſaid & William 
ingſton. 

Therefore, now I would have you play your part 
vey with him, in ſuch ſort, as he may take it 
ques „and in good part, for he is always full of 
orrow, and much heavineſs, at my being with him, 
that I fear he would take it ill, if I bring him tid- 
ings thereof; and therein doth he not well, for I 
aſſure you, that the king is his very good lord, and 
hath given me moſt hearty thanks for his entertain- 
ment; and, therefore, go your way to him, and 
perſuade him, that I may find him quiet at my 
coming, for I will not tarry long after you. 

« Sir, quoth I, and, if it "leaſe your lordſhip, I 
ſhall endeavour, to the beſt of my power, to accom- 
pliſh your lordſhip's command ; but, fir, I doubt, 
when I name this Sir William Kingſton, that he 
will miſtruſt ſome ill, becauſe he is conſtable of the 
Tower, and captain of the guard, having in his 
N twenty-four of the guard to accompany 
him. That is nothing, quoth the earl; what. if he 
be, conſtable of the Tower, and captain of the guard, 
he is the fitteſt man, for his wiſdom and diſcretion, 
to be ſent about ſuch a buſineſs ; and, for the guard, 
it is only to defend him from thoſe that might in- 
tend him any ill: beſides that, the guard are, for 
the moſt part, ſuch of his old ſervants, as the king 
* hath took into his ſervice, to attend him moſt juſtly. 
Well, fir, quoth I, I ſhall do what I can,“ and fo 
departed, and went to my lord, and found him in the 
gallery, with his ſtaff and his beads in his hands ; and 
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eing me, he aſked me what news: © Forſooth, quoth 


« I, the beſt news that ever you heard, if you can take 
© it well.“ I pray God it be true, then, quoth he. 
My lord of Shrewſbury, ſaid I, your moſt affured 
friend, hath ſo provided, by his letters to the king, 
that his majeſty hath ſent for you, by Maſter King- 
© ſton, and twenty-four of the guard, to conduct you 
„to his highneſs.' «* Maſter Kingſton! quoth he, 
2 clapped his hand on his thigh, and gave a great 
igh. | 

May it pleaſe your grace, quoth I, I wiſh you 
© would take all things well, it would be much better 


for you; content yourſelf, for God's ſake, and think 
© that God and your good friends have wrought for 
* you, according to your own deſires: and, as I con- 
© ceive, you have much more cauſe to rejoice, than 
lament or miſtruſt the matter; for, I aſſure you, 
that your friends are mofe afraid of you, than you 
need be of them: and his majeſty, to ſhew his love 
to you, hath ſent Maſter Kingſton to honour you, 
with as much honour as is your grace's due, and to 
convey you in ſuch eaſy journies as is fitting for you, 
and you ſhall command him to do, and that you 
ſhall have your requeſt. And I humbly intreat you, 
to imprint this my perſuaſion in your highneſs's diſ- 
cretion, and to be of good chear ; wherewith you 
ſhall comfort yourſelf, and give your friends, and 
poor ſervants, great comfort and content. 

Well, quoth he, I perceive more than you can 
imagine, or do know. Preſently after came my 
lord, to acquaint him with that I had ſo lately re- 
lated ; my lord cardinal thanked the earl for his great 
love, and called for Maſter Kingſton, who came to 
him preſently, and, kneeling down before him, ſaluted 
him in the king's behalf, whom my lord, bareheaded, 
offered to take up, but he would not. Then, quoth 
my lord, Maſter Kingſton, I pray you ſtand up, 
am a wretch 
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© and leave your kneeling to me, for 
«© replete with miſery, not eſteeming myſelf, but as a 
© meer abject, — caſt away, but without deſert, 
© God knows; therefore, good Maſter Kingſton, 
«© ſtand up.” 

Then Maſter Kingſton ſaid, * The king's majeſty 
© hath him commended unto you.“ I thank his high- 
© neſs, quoth my lord, I hope he is in good health. 
© Yes, quoth Maſter Kingſton, and he hath him com- 
© mended unto you, and commanded me to bid you 
© be of good chear, for he beareth you as much good- 
will as ever he did. 

And whereas report hath been made unto him, 
© that you ſhould commit againſt his majeſty certain 
© heinous crimes, which he thinketh to be; but yet 
© he, for adminiſtration of juſtice, in ſuch caſes re- 
© quiſite, could do no leſs than ſend for you, that you 
might have your trial, miſtruſting nothing your truth 
and wiſdom, but that you ſhall be able to acquit 
« yourſelf of all complaints and accuſations extended 
* againſt you; and you may take your journey to him 
at your pleaſure, commanding me to attend you. 

, Maſter Kingſton, quoth my lord, I thank you 
for your good news; and, fir, hereof aſſure your- 
« ſelf, if I were as able and luſty as ever I was to ride, 
© I would go with you 2 but, alas! I am a dif- 
© eaſed man, having a flux, (at which time it was 
apparent that he had poiſoned himſelf) © it hath made 
me very weak; but the comfortable news you bring 
is of purpoſe, I doubt, to bring me into a fool's 
« paradife, for I know what is provided for me: not- 
* withſtanding, I thank „ou for your good-will, and 
© pains taken about me, and I ſhall, with ſpeed, inake 


ready to ride with you.“ : 


8 2 Aſter 


1 


Aſter this, I was commanded to make all things 
for our departure the morrow after. 


When my lord went to bed, he fell very ſick of the 


flux, which cauſed him to go to ſtool, from time to 
time, all that night; inſomuch that, from that time 
till morning he had fifty ſtools ; and the matter that 
he voided was very black, which the phyſicians called 
adi, whoſe opinions were, that he had not above 
four or five days to live. 

Notwithſtanding, he would have ridden with Mr. 
3 the next day, had not the earl of Shrewſbury 
adviſed him to the contrary ; but, the next day, he 
took his journey with Matter Kingſton, and them of 
the guard, who, eſpying him, could not abſtain from 
weeping, conſidering he was their old maſter, and 
now in ſuch a miſerable caſe ; whom my lord took 
by the hand, and would, as he rode by the way, ſome- 
times talk with one, and ſometimes with another, till 
he came to a houſe of my lord's, ſtanding in the way, 
called Hardwick-hall, where he lay all that night, 
extremely ill. The next day he came to Notting- 
ham, and, the next day, to Leiceſter-abbey, and, the 
next day, he waxed very lick, that he had almoſt fallen 
from his horſe, ſo that it was night before he got to 
Leiceſter-abbey ; where, at his coming in at the gates, 
the abbot, with all their convent, met him with many 
Iighted torches, whom they honourably received, and 
welcomed with great reverence. 

To whom my lord ſaid, Father abbot, I am come 
© to lay my bones amongſt you.“ Riding ſtill on his 
mule, till he came to the ſtairs of his chamber, where 
he alighted; Maſter Kingſton, holding him by the 
arm, led him up the ſtairs, who told me afterwards, 
that he never felt ſo heavy a burden in all his life ; 
and, as ſoon as he was in his chamber, he went ſtraight 
to bed; this was upon Saturday, and ſo he continued. 

On Monday in the morning as I ſtood by his bed- 
ſide, about eight of the clock in the morning, the win- 
dows being cloſe ſhut, and having wax-lights burning 
upon the cupboard, I thought I perceived him draw- 
ing on towards death. He, perceiving my ſhadow 
upon the bed-fſide, aſked who was there. Sir, quoth 
I, it is I. How do you, quoth he, well? Ay, ſir, 
quoth I, if I might fee your grace well: What is it 
oclock ? quoth he: I anſwered, it was about eight 


of the clock: Quoth he, that cannot be, rehearſing 


eight of the clock ſo many times : Nay, quoth he, 
that cannot be, for at eight of the clock you ſhall ſee 
your maſter's time draw near, that I muſt depart this 
world. With that, Dr. Palmes, a worthy gentle- 


man, ſtanding by, bid me aſk him if he would be 


ſhriven, to make him ready for God, whatever chanced 
to fall out, which I did : but he was very angry with 
me, and aſked," What I had to do to aſk him ſuch a 
queſtion ? Till, at the laſt, the doctor took my part, 
and talked with him in Latin, and pacified him. 
After dinner, Mr. Kingſton ſent for me, and ſaid, 
Sir, the king hath ſent unto me letters by Mr. Vin- 
cent, our old companion, who hath been in trouble 
in the Tower, for money that my lord ſhould have at 
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ceal it, I warrant you, but I will declare it unto you 


his departure : a great part of this money cannot be 


found ; wherefore the king, at Mr. Vincent's requeſt, 
for the declaration of the truth, hath ſent him hither 
with his grace's letters, that I ſhould examine my lord, 
and have your counſel therein, that he may take it 
well and in good part. And this is the cauſe of my 
ſending for you, t erefore I deſire your counſel there. 
in, for acquittal of hip poor gentleman, Mr, Vincent. 

Sir, quoth I, according to my ory you ſhall ; and, 
by my advice, you ſhall reſort unto him in your own 
perſon to viſit him, and, in communication, break 
the matter unto him: and, if he will not tell you the 
truth, then you may certify the king thereof; but in 
any caſe, name not, nor ſpeak of my fellow Vincent : 
alſo I would not have you to detract the time, for he 
is very ſick, and I fear that he will not live paſt a day 
or two; and accordingly Mr. Kingſton went to my 
lord, and demanded the money, ſaying, that my lord 
of Northumberland found a book at Cawood-houſe, 
that you had but lately borrowed ten thouſand pounds, 
and there is not ſo much as one penny to be found, 
who hath made the king privy to the ſame ; where. 
fore, the king hath written to me, to know what is 
become thereof, for it were pity that it ſhould be holden 
from you both. Therefore, I require you, in the 
king's name, to tell me the truth, that T may make a 
Juſt report unto his majeſty, of your anſwer. 

With that, quoth my lord, Oh good Lord, how 
much doth it grieve me that the king ſhould think any 
ſuch thing in me, that I ſhould deceive him of one 
penny, ſeeing I have nothing, nor ever had, God be 
my judge, that I ever eſteemed ſo much mine own as 
his majeſty's, having but the bare uſe of it, during 
my life, and after my death, to leave it wholly to him ; 
wherein his majeſty bath prevented me. But for this 
money you demand of me, I aſſure you, it is none of 
my own, for I borrowed it of divers of my friends 
to bury me, and to beſtow amongſt my ſervants, who 
have taken great pains about me ; notwithſtanding, if 
it be your pleaſure to know, I muſt be content ; yet 
I beſeech his majeſty, to ſee it ſatisfied for the diſ- 
charge of my conſcience to them that I owed it to. 
Who be they, quoth Mr. Kingſton ? That ſhall I tell 
you, quoth my lord, I borrowed two hundred pounds 
of John Allen of London, another two hundred pounds 
of Sir Richard Greſham, and two hundred pounds of 
the maſter of the Savoy ; and alſo two hundred of Dr. 
Higden, dean of my college at Oxford ; two hundred 
pounds of the treaſurer of the church ; and two hun- 
dred pounds of Mr. Ellis my chaplain ; ahd another 
two hundred pounds of a prieſt. I hope the king will 
reſtore it again, foraſmuch as it is none of mine. 

Sir, quoth Mr. Kingſton, there is no doubt in the 
king, whom you need not diſtruſt, but, Sir, I pray 
you, where is the money ? Quoth he, I will not con- 


before I die, by the grace of God; have a little * 
tience with me, I pray you, for the money is fafe 
enough in an wang man's hands, who will not keep 
one penny thereof from the king. | - 


So Mr. Kingſton departed, for that time, my lord 
being very weak, and about four of the clock, the next 
morning, as I conceived, I aſked him how he did. 
Well, quoth he, if I had any meat, I pray you give 
me ſome. | | 

Sir, quoth I, there is none wa then he ſaid, you 
are much to blame, for you ſhould have always meat 
for me in readineſs, whenſoever that my ſtomach ſerves 
me; I pray you get ſome ready for me; for I mean to 
make myſelt ſtrong to-day, to the intent I may go to 
confeſſion, and make me teady for God; quoth I, I 
will call up the cooks to prepare ſome meat, and alſo 
I will call Mr. Palmer, that he * diſcourſe with 
you, till 0 meat be ready. ith a good- will, 
quoth my lord, and ſo I called Mr. Palmer, who roſe 
and came to my lord. 

Then I went and acquainted Mr. * that my 
lord was very ſick, and not like to live. In good faith, 
quoth Mr. Kingſton, you are much to blame, to make 
him believe he is ſicker than he is. Well, ſir, quoth 
I, you cannot ſay, but I gave you warning, as I am 
bound to do ; upon which words he aroſe, and came 
unto him, but — he came, my lord cardinal had 
eaten a ſpoonful or two of callis made of chicken, and 
after that he was in his confeſſion, the ſpace of an 
hour: and then Mr. Kingſton came to him, and bad 
him good-morrow, and aſked him how he did, Sir, 
quoth he, I watch by God's pleaſure, to render up my 
poor ſoul to him. I pray you have me heartily com- 
mended unto his royal majeſty, and beſeech him on my 
behalf to call to his princely remembrance all matters 
that have been between us from the beginning and the 
progreſs : and eſpecially between good Queen Catha- 
rine, and him, and then ſhall his grace's conſcience 
know whether I have offended him, or not. 

He is a prince of a moſt royal carriage, and hath a 
princely heart, and, rather than he will miſs or want 
any part of his will, he will endanger the one half of 
his kingdom. 


I do aſſure you, I have often kneeled before him, | 


| ſometimes three hours together, to perſuade him from 
his will and appetite, but could not prevail: and, 
Maſter Kingſton, if I had but ſerved God, as diligently 
as I have ſerved the king, he would. not have given me 
over in my grey hairs. But this 1s the juſt reward 
that I muſt receive for my diligent pains and ſtudy, 
not regarding my ſervice to God, but only to my 
prince. Therefore, let me adviſe you, if you be one 
of the privy-council, as by your wiſdom you are fit, 
take heed what you put in the king's head, for you 
can never put it out again. | 

And I defire you . to requeſt his grace in 
God's name, that he have a vigilant 1 to ſuppreſs 
the helliſh Lutherans, that they increaſe not through 
his great negligence, in ſuch a ſort, as he be compelled 
to take up arms to ſubdue them, as the king of Bohe- 
mia was; whoſe commons being infected with Wick- 
liff's hereſies, the king was forced to take that courſe. 

Let him conſider the ſtory of King Richard the Se- 
cond, the ſecond ſon of his progenitor; who lived in 
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the time of Wickliff's ſeditions and hereſies: Did not 
the commons, I pray you in his time, riſe againſt the 
nobility and chief governors of this realm; and, at the 
laſt, ſome of them were put to death, without juſtice 
or mercy, and, under pretence of having all things 
common, did they not fall to ſpoiling.or robbing, and,, 
at laſt, took the king's perſon; and carried him about 
the city, making him obedient to their proclamations ? 

Did not alſo the traiterous heretick, Sir John Old- 
caſtle, Lord Cobham, pitch a field with hereticks 
againſt King Henry the Fourth, where the king was 
in perſon, and fought againſt them, ta whom God 
gave the victory? 

Alas! If theſe be not plain precedents and ſufficient 
perſuaſions to admoniſh a prince: then God will take 
away from us our prudent rulers, and leave us to the 
hands of our enemies. And then will enſue miſchief 
upon miſchief, inconveniences, barrenneſs and ſcar- 
city, for want of good orders, in the commonwealth, 
from which God of his tender mercy defend us. 

Matter Kingſton farewel, I with all things may 
have good ſucceſs, my time draws on; I may not tarry 
with you, I pray you remember my words. 

Now, began the time to draw near, for he drew his 
ſpeech at length'; his tongue began to fail hini, his 
eyes perfectly ſet in his head, and his light failed 
him. Then we began to put him in mind of Chriit's 
22 and cauſed the yeoman of the guard, to ſtand 

y privately, to ſee him die, and bear witneſs of his 
words and departure, who heard all his communica- 
tions. | 
And then preſently the clock ftruck eight, at which 
time he gave up the ghoſt; and thus departed he this 


life, one of us looking upon another, ſuppoſing he 


propheſied of his departure. 
We ſent for the abbot of the houſe to anoint him, 
who ſpeedily came as he was ending his life, who ſaid 
certain prayers before that the life was out of his body. 
Here is the end and fall of pride; for, I aſſure you, 
he was the proudeſt man alive, having more regard-to 
the honour of his perſon, than to his ſpiritual func- 
tion, wherein he ſhould have expreſſed more meekneſs 
and humility : for pride and ambition are both linked 


together; and ambition is like choler, which is an hu- 


mour that makes men active, earneſt, and full of ala- 
crity and ſtirring, if it be not ſtopped or hindered in 
its courſe ; but, if it be ſtopped, and cannot have its 


Way, it becometh duſt, and thereby malign and veno- 


mous. So ambitious and proud men, if they find the 
way open for their riſing and advancement, and {ill 
get forwards, they are rather buſy than dangerous ; 
but, if they be checked in their deſires, they become 
ſecretly diſcontented, and look upon men and matters 
with an evil eye, and are beſt pleaſed when things go 
backwards : but I forbear to ſpeak oe further therein. 
The cardinal being departed, Mr. Kingſton ſent poſt 
to London one of the guard; then were Mr. Kingſton 
and the abbot in conſultation about the funeral, which 
was ſolemniſed the day after, for Mr. Kingſton. would: 

not ſtay the return of the poſt, | 
They 
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They thought good, that the mayor of Leiceſter 
and his brethren ſhould fee him n dead, to 
revent falſe reports that he was alive. And, in the 
interim, whilſt the mayor was ſent for, his bones were 
laid in the coffin, and his ſhirt of hair, and his over- 
-ſhirt of fine holland, were taken off, and put into the 


coffin together, with all ſuch ornaments wherewith he 


was inveſted, when he was made archbiſhop, as mitre, 
croſs, ring, and pall, with all other things due to his 
orders. | | 
Thus he lay all that day with his coffin open and 
bare · ſaced, that all that deſired might ſee him; and 
about three of the clock he was buried by the abbot 
with great ſolemnity. And being in the church, his 
corpſe was ſet in the Lady's-chapel with many tapers, 
and poor men about him, holding torches in their 
hands, who watched the corpſe- all that night, whilſt 
the canons ſung divers dirges, and other divine oriſons. 
And, at four of the clock the next morning, the 
cardinal's ſervants and Mr. Kingſton came to the 
church to the execution of many ceremonies, in ſuch 
manner as is uſual at a biſhop's burial ; and ſo he went 
ro maſs, where the abbot aid offer, and divers others ; 
and then went to bury the corpſe in the middle of the 
ſaid chapel ; by this time it was fix of the clock, being 
St. Andrew's day. | 


Then we prepared for our journey to the court, 


where we attended his majeſty. The next day I was 
ſent for to the king, conducted by Mr. Norris, where 
the king was in his night-gown of Rochet velvet, fur- 
red with ſables, before whom I kneeled the ſpace of 
an hour, during which time his majeſty examined me 
of divers particulars concerning my lord cardinal, wiſh- 
gs rather than twenty thouſand pounds, 'that he had 
lived. 
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which Mr. Kin 


He aſked me concerning the fifteen hundred pounds, 
on moved to my lord. Quoth I, I 
think I can perfectly tell your grace where it is, and 
who hath it. Can you, quoth the king, I pray you 
tell me, and you ſhall not be unrewarded ? 

Sir, quoth I, after the departure of Mr. Vincent 
from my lord at Scrooby, who had the cuſtody thereof, 
leaving it with my lord in divers bags, he delivered it 
to a certain prieſt, ſafely to be kept for his uſe. Is 
this true, quoth the king? Yea, quoth I, without 
doubt, the prieſt will not deny it before me, for I was 
at the delivery thereof, who hath gotten divers other 
rich ornaments, which are not regiſtered in the book 
of my lord's inventory, or other writings, whereby any 
man is able to charge him therewith, but myſelf. 

Then faid the king, Let me alone for keeping this 
ſecret between me and you. Howbeit, three may keep 
counſel, if two be away; and, if I knew my cap was 
privy to my counſel, I would caſt it into the fire and 

urn it; and, for your honeſty and truth, you thall be 
our ſervant in our chamber, as you were with your 
maſter. | | | 

Therefore, go you your ways to Sir John Gage, 
our vice-chamberlain, to whom we have ſpoken al- 


ready, to admit you our ſervant in our chamber, and 


then go to the lord of Norfolk, and he ſhall pay you 
our whole year's wages, which is ten pounds: Is not 
it ſo, quoth the king? Yea, forſooth, and if it pleaſe 
your grace, quoth I : and withal, ſaid the king, you 
ſhall receive a reward from the duke of Norfolk. 

So I received ten pounds of the duke for my wages, 
and twenty pounds for my reward; and his majeſty 
gave me a cart and fix horſes, the beſt that I could 
chuſe out of my lord's horſes, to carry my goods, and 
five marks for my charges homewards. 


An epiſtle of the moſte myghty and redoubted prince, Henry the Eighth, by the grace 
of God, kyng of England, and of Fraunce, lorde of Irelande, defender of the faithe, 
and ſupreme heed of the churche of England, nexte vnder Chriſte, writen to the 
emperours maieſtie, to all Chriſten princes, and to all thoſe that trewly and ſyncerely 


profeſſe Chriſtes religion. 


In this epiſtle bothe the cauſes are playnely declared, why the kynges hyghenes owght 
neyther to ſende nor go to the councill indicted at Uincence, and alſo how perylouſe 
a thing it is for all ſuche, as profeſſe the trewe doctrine of Chriſte, to come thether. 

Herevnto alſo is annexed the proteſtation made the laſt yere, by the kynges hyghenes, 
his holle counſayle and clergye, as touchinge the councille indicted at Mantua, &c. 

Rede bothe o Chriſten reader, truthe is comynge home, longe afore beynge in captyuy- 
tye, ſteppe forth and meete her by the waye : yf thou ſee her preſente, embrace hir, 


and ſhewe thy ſelfe gladde of here retourne. 


As 


* 


AN EPISTLE OF HENRY THE EIGHTH. 135 


As the following ſmall piece is one, if not the very firſt publick declaration of King Henry the Eighth, 
againſt the pope, now extant, I apprehend, that it will be doing great ſervice to the Engliſh hiſtory, 


to preſerve it in this collection. 


The occaſion was the king's being cited by the pope, in concert with the emperor, to appear before 
a general council, as he pretended, to be held at Mantua, to anſtver to ſuch accuſations there to 


* be laid againſt him. 


The king communicated this ſummons to the convocation, then ſitting, and demanded their advice ; 
who anſwered in writing, that, before a general council could be called, it was neceſſary to conſi- 


der, Who had authority to call it. 


2dly, Whether the reaſons for calling it were weighty. 


zdly, Who ſhould aſſiſt as judges. 4thly, What fhould be the order of proceeding. Slbly, What 

dorines were to be diſcuſſed. And laſtly, That neither the pope nor any other prince, without 

the conſent of all the ſovereigns in Chriſtendom, had power to call a general council. And, 
Henry, well knowing that he muſt loſe his cauſe before ſuch a council, as propoſed, be had been 


unwiſe to ſubmit to its deciſions : Therefore, 


* 


Purſuant to this declaration of his clergy, the king proteſted againſt this council, in which -proteſta- 
tion he ſpeaks very plainly and freely of the deſigns and conduct of the pope ; being informed of 
the council's being moved to Vicenza, he repeated the ſame proteſtation to the emperor in this 


letter following. 


Henry the VIII. By the Grace of God, Kynge of Englande, and of Fraunce, &c. ſalut- 
eth the Emperour, Chriſten Princes, and all true Chriſten Men, deſyringe Peace and 


Concorde amonges them. | 
WI ERE as not long ſithens a boke came forth 
in oure and all oure counſayles names, whyche 
bothe conteyned many cauſes, why we refuſed the 
councylle, than by the byſhoppe of Romes vſurped 
power fyrſte indycted atte Mantua, to be kepte the 
xxiii. daye of May, after proroged to Nouember, noo 
place appoynted where it ſhulde be kepte. And where 
as the ſame boke doth ſufficientely proue, that oure cauſe 
coulde take. no hurt, neyther with any thynge doone 
or decreed in ſuch a companye of addicte men to one 
ſee, nor in any other councille called by his vſurped 
power, we thynke it nothynge neceſſarye ſo ofte to 
make new proteſtations, as the bysſnop of Rome and 
his courtes, by ſubtyltye and crafte, doo inuente wayes 
to mocke the worlde by newe pretenſed generall coun- 
cilles. Yet not withſtandynge, bycauſe that ſome 
thynges haue nowe occurred, eyther vppon occaſion 
gyuen vs, by chaunge of the place, or els throughe 
other conſyderations, whyche, nowe beynge knowen 
to the worlde, maye do moche good, we thought we 
ſhulde do, but euen as that loue enforceth vs, which 
we owe vnto Chriſtis fayth and relygion, to adde this 
epiſtell : and yet we proteſte, that we neyther put forth 
that boke, neyther that we wolde this epiſtle to be ſet 
afore it, that thereby we ſhulde ſeme leffe to deſyre a 
generall councille, than any other prynce or potentate, 
but rather more deſyrous of it, ſo it were free for all 
partes, and vniuerſall. 
And further we deſyre al good princes, potentates, 
and people, to eſteme and thynke that noo prynce 


7 


wolde more wyllingly be preſent at ſuche a councille 
than we, ſuche a one, we meane, as we ſpeake of in 
our proteſtatyon, made concernynge the councille of 
Mantua. T rewely as our forefathers inuented no- 
thynge more holyer than generall councils, vſed as 
they ought to be, ſo there is almoſt nothynge, that 
may do more hurt to the Chriſtian common welth, to 
the faith, to our religion, than generall councils, if 
they be abuſed, to luker, to gaynes, to the eſtablyſhe- 
ment of errours. They be called generall, and euen 
by their name doo admonysſhe vs, that all Chriſten 
men, which do diſcent in any opinion, maye in them 
openly, frankely, and without feare of punysſhement 
or diſpleaſure, ſay theyr mynde. For ſeynge ſuche 


thinges, as are decreed in generall councils, touche 


egally all men that gyue aſſent therevnto, it is mete 
that euery man maye ny ſaye there that he think- 
eth. And verely we ſuppoſe, that it ought not to be 
called a generall councylle, where alonlye thoſe men 


are harde, which are determined for euer, in all poyntes, 


to defend the popyſh part, and to arme theym ſelfes to 
fyght in the bysſhoppe of Romes quarelle, though it 
were againſt God and his ſcriptures. It is no generall 
councill, neyther it ought to be called generall, where 
the ſame men be onely aduocates and aduerſaries, the 
ſame accuſed and iuges. No it is agaynſte the lawe 
of nature, eyther that we ſhulde condefcende to fo 
vnreſonable a lawe againſt our ſelfes, eyther that we 
ſhuld ſuffre our ſelfes to be lefte withoute all defence, 
and, beynge oppreſſed with greatteſt iniuries, to haue 


nd. 
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no refi 
Rome, and his, be our great ennemyes, as we and 
all the worlde may well perceyue by his doynges. He 


deſyreth nothinge more than our hurte, and, the de- 


ſtruction of oure realme: do not we than violate the 
iudgement of nature, yf we gyue hym power and anc- 
toritie to be our iudge? His pretended honour fyrſte 
gotten by ſuperſtition, after encreaſed by vyolence, 
and other wayes, as euylle as that: his power ſette 
uppe by -pretenſe of relygyon, in dede, both agaynſte 
relygyon, and alſo contrary to the worde of God: his 
primacye, borne by the ignorancye of the worlde, nou- 
rysſhed by the ambition of bysſhops of Rome, defended 
by places of ſcripture, falſely vnderſtande. Theſe iii. 
thynges we ſaye, whiche are fallen with vs, and are 
ivke to fall in other realmes ſhortly, ſhall they not be 
eſtablyſhed again, yf he maye decyde our cauſe as hym 
4yſteth? Yf he may at his pleaſure oppreſſe a cauſe 
moſte ryghtuouſe, and ſet vp his, moſte againe truth? 
Certaynely, he is verye blynde, that ſeeth not, what 
ende we maye loke for of our controuerſie, if ſuche 
our ennemye maye gyue the ſentence. 
We defyre, of it were in any wyſe poſſible, a coun- 
cill, where ſome hope may be, that thoſe thynges ſhall 
be reſtored, which, nowe n deprauate, are lyke, if 
they be not amended, to be the vtter ruine of Chriſten 
relygyon. And as we do deſyre ſuche a councyll, 
and thinke it mete, that all men, in all their prayers, 
ſhoulde craue and deſyre it of God; euen ſo we thinke 
it pertayneth vnto oure office, to prouyde bothe that 
theſe popyſhe ſubtylties hurt none of our ſubicctes, 
and alſo to admonysſhe other Chriſten princis, that 
the bysſhoppe of Rome maye not by their conſent abuſe 
the auctoritie of kynges, eyther to the extynguyſhing 
of the true preaching of ſcripture, that now begynneth 
to ſpryng, to grow, and ſpred abrode, eyther to the 
troublyng of princes liberties, to the dimyniſhynge of 
&ynges auctorities, and to the great blemysſhe of theyr 
princely maieſtie. We dout nothing but a reder, not 
parciall, wyll ſoone approue ſuche thynges, as we 
write in the treatyſe folowynge, not ſoo moche for 
-oure excuſe, as that the worlde maye perceyue both 
the ſondry deceytes, craftes, and ſubtylties of the pa- 
piſtes, and alſo, how moch we deſyre, that controuer- 
ſyes in relygyon maye ones be taken awaye. All that 
we ſayde there of Mantua, maye here well be ſpoken 
of Uincence. They do almoſte agree in all poyntes. 
Neyther it is lyke, that there wolle be any more at 
this councille at Uincence, than were the laſte yere 
atte Mantua. Trewelye he is worthy to be deceyued, 
that, beynge twyſe mocked, wolle not beware the 
thyrde tyme. Vf any this laſt yere made forth towarde 
Mantua, and, beynge halfe on their waye, thanne per- 
ceyued, that they hadde taken vppon them that iourney 
in vayne, we do not thynke them fo foolysſhe that they 
wolle hereafter ryde farre oute of towne to be mocked. 


The tyme alſo, and the ſtate of thynges is ſuche, that 
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what place hym 


matters of relygyon maye rather nowe be broughte far. 
ther in trouble, as other thynges are, than be commo- 
diouſely intreated of and decyded. For where as, in 


maner, the hole worlde is after ſuche ſorte troublyd 
with warres, ſo incombred with the great preparations 


that the Turke maketh, Canne there be any manne ſo 
agaynſte the ſetlynge of relygyon, that he wolle thynke 
this tyme mete for à generall councille? Undoubtedlye 
it is mete that ſuch controuerſies, as we haue with the 
bysſhoppe of Rome, be taken as ey are ; that is moch 
Fus, than that they maye eyther be diſcuſſed in this 
1oo troubleſome a tyme, or elles be committed vnto 
proctours, without our greate ieoperdie, all be it the 


. were neuer ſo quiete. What other princes wyll 


o, we can not tell, but we wyll neyther leaue our 
realme at this tyme, neyther we wyll truſte any proc- 
tour with oure cauſe, wherein the holle ſtaye and welth 
of our realme ſtandeth, but rather we wyll be atte the 
handlynge therof our ſelfe. For excepte both an other 
judge be agreed vppon for thoſe matters, and alſo a 

lace more commodiouſe be prouyded, for the debat- 
ing of our cauſes, all be it al other thynges were as we 
wolde haue them, yet maye we lawfully refuſe to come 
or ſende any to his pretended councylle. We wolle in 
noo caſe make hym our e whyche, not many 
yeres paſte, oure cauſe not harde, gaue ſentence agaynſte 
VS. We wolle that ſuche doctrine, as we, folowynge 
the ſcripture, do profeſſe, rytely to be examinyd, diſ- 
cuſſyd, and to be brought to ſcripture, as to the onely 
touche , {tone of true 3 We wyll not ſuffre 
them to be abolyſhed, ere euer they be diſcuſſyd, ne to 
be oppreſſed, before they be knowen ; moche leſſe we 
wyll fuffre theym to be troden downe beinge ſo clerely 
trewe. No, as there is no jote in ſcripture, but we 
wolle defende it, thoughe it were with jeoperdie of 
oure lyfe, and peryll of this our realme: fo is there no 
thynge, that doeth oppreſſe this doctrine, or obſcure it, 
but we wolle be at continuall warre therwith. As we 
haue abrogated all olde popiſhe tradicions in this oure 
realme, whiche eyther dyd helpe his tyranny or increale 
his pryde : ſoo, yf the grace of God forſake vs not, we 
wyll wel forſee, that no newe naughtye tradicions be 
made with our conſente, to bynde vs or our realme. Yt 
men wyll not be willyngely blynde, they ſhall eaſyly 
ſee euen by a due and euident profe in reſon, though 
grace dothe not yet by the worde of Chriſt enter into 
theym, howe ſmall thauctorytie of the bysſhop of Rome 
is, by the lawfull denyall of the duke of Mantua for the 
place. For yf the bysſhoppe of Rome dydde erneſtly 
intende to kepe a councyll at Mantua, and hath power, 
by the lawe of God, to calle prynces to what place 
hym lyketh : Why hath he not alſo auctoritie to choſe 

[yſteth ? The bysſhop choſe Mantua, 
the duke kepte hym out of it. Yf Paule the bysſhoppe 
of Romes auctoritye be ſo great, as he pretendeth, 
Why coulde not he compel Fredericus, duke of Man- 
tua, that the councille myghte be kepte there? 


* Publiſhed a bull of excommunication againſt him; and tried to excite all princes of Chriſtendom, againſt Henry, and oſſe red 


The 


his kingdom to the king of Scotland, &c. 
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The duke wolde not ſuffre it. No, he forbadde 
hym his towne. Howe chaunceth it, that here ex- 
communicacyons flye not abroode ? Why dothe he not 
pun sſhe this duke? 

is his power, that was wonte to be more than 
fulle, here emptye ; wonte to be more than all, here 
nothynge? Dothe he not calle men in vayne to a 
councille, yf they, that comme at his callynge, be 
excluded the place, to the whyche he callethe theym ? 
Maye not kynges iuſtelye refuſe to come at his 
call, whan the duke of Mantua maye denye hym 
the place, that he choſeth & Yf other prynces order 
hym as the duke' of Mantua hath doone, What 
place ſhall be lefte hym, where he maye kepe his ge- 
nerall councill? Again, if prynces haue gyuen hym 
this auctoritie, to calle a councille, Is hit not neceſ- 
ſarye, that they gyue hym allſo all thoſe thynges, with- 
oute the whyche he canne not exereyſe that his power? 
Shall he call men, and wolle ye let hym fynde no place 
to call them vato ? Truely he is not wonte to appoynte 
one of his owne cyties, a place to keepe the councill 
in. No, the good manne is ſo faythefull and frendely 
towarde other, that ſeldome he deſyreth prynces to be 
his geſtis. And admytte he ſhulde calle vs to one of 
his cityes, ſhulde we ſafely walke within the walles of 
ſuche oure ennemyes towne? Were it mete for vs 
there to dyſcuſſe controuerſyes of relygyon, or to __ 
vs out of our ennemyes trappes? Mete to ſtudye for the 
defence of ſuche doctrine as we profeſſe, or rather 
howe we myghte in ſuche a thronge of perylles be in 
ſauegarde of our lyfe ? Well, in this one acte the byſ- 
fhoppe of Rome hathe declared, that he hathe none 
auctorytye vppon places in other mennes domynyons, 
and therfore, yf he promyſe a councille in any of thoſe, 
he promyſeth that that is in an other man to perfourme, 
and ſo may he deceyue vs agayne. Nowe, if he 
calle vs to one of his owne townes, we be afrayde to 
be at ſuche an hoſtes table. We ſaye, Better to * 
a hungred, then to goo thenſe with oure bellyes fulle. 
But they ſaye, The place is founde, we neede noo 
more ſeke where the councill ſhall be kepte. As who 
ſaythe, That, that chaunced at Mantua, maye not alſo 
chaunce at Uyncence. And as thoughe it were very 
lyke, that the Uenecians, menne of ſuche wyſedome, 
ſhoulde not bothe forſee and feare alſo that, that the 
wyſe duke of Mantua ſemed to feare. Certes, whanne 


we thynke vppon the ſtate, that the Uenecians be in 
nowe, hit ſeemeth noo verye lykely thynge that they 
wolle eyther leaue Uincence, theyr cytye, to ſo many 
nations, without ſome greate garriſon of ſouldyers, or 
elles that they, beynge elles where ſo ſore charged all 
redy, wyll nowe norysſhe an armye there. And, if 


they wolde, dothe not Paulus hym ſelfe graunt, that it 


ſhulde be an euyll preſydent, and an euyll exaumple, to 
haue an armed councille : how ſo euer it ſhal be, we 
moſte hartely deſyre you, that ye wolle voucheſafe to 
rede thoſe thynges that we wrote this laſt yere touch- 
ynge the Mantuan councille. For we nothynge doubte, 

ut you, of youre equytye, wyll ſtande on our ſyde 
agaynſte theyr ſubtyltye and fraudes, and — A ex- 
cepte we be deceyued, that we, in this buſyneſſe, ney · 
ther gaue ſoo moch to oure affectyons, neyther with- 
oute greatte and mooſte iuſte cauſes, refuſed theyr 
councylles, theyr cenſures, and decrees. Whyther 
theſe oure wrytynges pleaſe all menne, or noo, we 
thynke, we ought not to paſſe moche. Noo, yf that, 
that indyfferentely is wrytten of vs, may pleaſe indyf- 
ferente reders, oure deſyre is accomplysſhed. The 
falſe and myſtakyng of thynges, b men parcyall, ſhall 
moue vs nothynge, or elles very lytel. Yf we haue 
ſayd aughte agaynſte the deceytes of the bysſhop of 
Rome, that maye ſeme ſpoken to ſharpely, we praye 
you, impute it to the hatredde we bare vnto vyces, and 
not to any euylle wyll that we bare hym. Noo, that 
he, and all his, maye perceyue, that we are rather at 
ſtryfe with his vyces, than with hym. and his: oure 
prayer is, bothe that it maye pleaſe God at the laſte to 
open theyr eyes, to make fofte theyr harde hartes, and 
that they ones maye with us, theyr owne glorye ſet 
aparte, ſtudy to ſet forthe the euerlaſtynge glorie of 
the euerlaſtynge God. 

Thus, myghtye emperonre, fare ye mooſte hartely 
well, and ye Chriſten princes, the pylors and ſtaye of 
Chriſtendome, fare ye hartely well. Alſo all ye, what 
people ſo euer ye are, whiche doo deſyre, that the 
goſpel and glory of Chriſt maye floryſhe, fare ye har- 
tely well. 


Gyuen at London oute of oure palace at Weſtmynſter, 
the eyghte of Apryll, the nyne and twentye yere of 
our reygne. 


—_— 
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Love-letters from King Henry the Eighth, to Anne Boleyn: And two letters from 
Anne Boleyn, to Cardinal Wolſey; with her laſt to Henry the Eighth. 


As theſe letters, with a few reflefions on them, may give thoſe, that have not leiſure to turn 
over large volumes, juſt notions of the grounds of King Henry the Eighth's divorce, and arm them 
againſt the calumnies of the papiſts on that ſubjef, 1 ſhall give you a faithful copy of them from the 

T 


originals, 


1 This alternative was at laſt agreed S, though it remained ſometime in ſuſpence ***, becauſe the 


| directly contrary to God's law, and his precept. That this counſellor was the biſhop of Tarbe, is 


i | bis marriage; which Twas done ** publickly, and he had ſeveral children by the queen, who all died 


! have been done, on the king's account. To confirm which ſuſpicion, there is a concurring cir- 


. 
1 . 


| renewed it to the king's ambaſſadors in France, as appears by King Henry's ſpeech to the mayor and 


| | Grandemont, in a letter dated the 27th of March, 1530, he writes to the French court, That he 
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originals, now preſerved in the Vatican library, where they are uſually ſhewn to all firangers, and 
à true tranſlation of thoſe that were written in French, introducing them with a ſhort view of the 
moſt remarkable tranſactions which preceded, and gave occaſion to them. To which end, it may 
Int be obſerved *, that, in King Henry the Seventh's time, his eldeſt ſon, Prince Arthur, being + 
paſt fifteen years of age, was married to the Princeſs Catherine of Spain, who was elder than hin. 
felf ; that they lived together as man and wife for ſeveral months, and then, Prince Arthur dying , 
it was reſolved, for reaſons of ftate, that Prince Henry ſhould marry his brother's widow. This 
was oppoſed by Warham, archbiſhop of Canterbury, as abſolutely unlawful, but adviſed by- Foy, 
_ Biſhop of Wincheſter, who thought all difficulties would be removed by a diſpenſation from Rome; ac 
cordingly a bull was obtained\| to that effef?, and they were married, the prince being yet under 
age. But Marbam had ſo poſſeſſed the king with ſcruples againſt this maFriage, that, the day 5 on 
which the prince was of age, he, 7 bis father's order, proteſted againſt it, as null and void; and 
Henry the Seventh, with his dying breath, perſiſted in charging his ſon to break it off intirely. How. 
ever, when Henry the Eighth came to the crown, it was reſolved in council, that he ſhould reneto 
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young, except the Lady Mary ff. | 

Aer this there appeared no farther diſquiet in the king*s mind, nor any ſign of an intended di- 
i vorce, till the year 1524, when Cardinal Wolſey, by his legantine mandate, publiſhed a bull of the 
[ pope's againſt thoſe that contracted marriage within the forbidden degrees. This mandate is yet 
| extant in the regiſter of Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter. What followed makes this juſtly ſuſpected 10 


| cumſtance, in a (orien from Simon Grineus to Bucer, dated September 10, 1531, where he ſays If, 
; The king had declared to him, that he had attained from Queen Catherine, for ſeven years, upon 
ſeruples of Conſcience. | | 

However, though the king had ſcruples at that time, yet he concealed them carefully from the 
world, for ſome years; and the immediate occaſion of their breaking out ſeems to have been given by 
the French ambaſſadors, who came ||| 10 England to treat of ſeveral matters, and particularly of a 
marriage between the Princeſs Mary and the French king, or the duke of Orleans, his ſecond ſon. 


preſident of the parliament of Paris doubted, whether the marriage between the king and her mother, 
being his brother's wife, were good or no. ff The biſbop of Tarbe made the ſame objection, and 


citizens of London concerning his ſcruples, where he ſays, When our ambaſſadors were laſt in France, 
and motion was made, that the duke of Orleans ſhould marry our ſaid daughter, one of the chief 
counſellors to the French king ſaid, It were well done to know, whether ſhe be the king of England's 
lawful daughter, or not; for well known it is, that he begat her on his brother's wife, which is 


affirmed H by the biſhop of Bayonne, in the account he gives of this ſpeech to the court of France, 
| in a letter dated the 27th of November, 1528; yet this very biſhop of Tarbe was afterwards ad- 
wanced to be a cardinal, and was ſo far from retratting his opinion, that, when he was cardinal of 


had ſerved the Lord Rochford (Anne Boleyn's father) all he could, and that the pope had three ſe- 
deral times ſaid to him in ſecret, that he wiſhed the marriage had been already made in England, 
either by the legate's diſpenſation, or otherwiſe ; provided it was not done by him, nor in diminution 
of his authority, under pretence of the laws of God. The conduct ſhews, That it was not religion, 
| but political views, that turned the court of Rome againſt ihe king's cauſe, which they at ſirſt plainly 
favoured. And | 
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Noro as to the arguments by which the king fortified himſelf in theſe ſcruples. Theſe, as be 
himſelf owned *, were, that he found by the law of Moſes, If a man took his brother's wife, they. 


ſhould die childleſs ; this made him reflet? on the death of his children, which he now looked on as a 
curſe from God, for that unlawful marriage. He found Thomas Aquinas (whom he chiefly valued 
of all the caſuiſts) of opinion, That the laws of Leviticus, about the forbidden degrees of marriage, 
were moral and eternal, ſuch as obliged all Chriſtians; aud that the pope could only diſpenſe with 
the laws of the church, but not with the laws of God : and, when the validity of the marriage came 
afterwards to be thoroughly canvaſſed, it appeared that the whole tradition of the church and the 
opinions of its doctors were againſt the marriage. | 

In the year 1527, before Cardinal Wolſey's journey to France, which he began on the 3d of Fuly, 
to promote the King's marriage with the ducheſs of Alenſon, the king*s ſcruples were become publick, 
as two writers f teſtify almoſt in the ſame words : This ſeaſon, ſays Hall, began a fame in London, 
that the king's confeſſor, the biſhop of Lincoln, called Dr. Langland, and divers other great clerks, 
had told the king, that the marriage between him and the Lady Catherine, late wife to his brother 
Prince Arthur, was not good, but damnable. (FP | 

And this ſuſpicion, of the cardinal's going to promote a ſecond match in France, is confirmed I by 
a letter of his, dated Feverſham, July the 5th, 1527, where he ſays, Archbiſhop Warham had 
warned him of the great jealouſies which Ducen Catherine had of bis || journey. And by another 
letter dated Auguſt the 1jt, 1527, where he labours to ſatisfy the king, that the pope's diſpenſation 
was in itſelf null and void. All theſe particulars will be the flronger proofs of the cardinals in- 


tention, when it ſhall be proved that the cardinal could then have no thoughts of Anne Boleyn; 


whoſe father, the Lord Rochford, came over to England from France with the ducheſs of Alenſon's 
picture & to ſhew it to King Henry; and it was then, in all probability, that Anne Boleyn came over 
with him; for, though fhe had been in England in 1522, yet ſhe did not flay long **, but returned 
into the ſervice of Claude queen of France, where fhe continued till that queen died, which was in 
1524, and then went into the ducheſs of Alenſon's ſervice, which ſhe left probably at this time. 
Hoon after her coming into England, ſhe was taken into hy 42 Catherine's court, where the Lord 
Piercy courted her, and was upon the point of marrying her tf; had not Cardinal Wolſey, by the 
king's order, prevented it; and as the ſame author aſſures us, it was not till after the cardinal's 
return from France, which was on the laſt day of September 1527, that the king opened his affec- 
tion for Anne Boleyn to him. | | 
Why then do the papiſts pretend to ſay, that the king would never have had thoughts of a divorce, 
or ſcruples againſt bis firſt marriage, had not his unlazoful paſſion for Mrs. Boleyn prompted him to 
them? Whereas it is plainly proved, that the king*s ſcruples were infuſed in him from his infancy, 
on the juſteſt grounds; that they were revived in him three years I before they were made publick, 


and that they were commonly talked of, and a new match contrived for him to the ducheſs of Alenſon, 
befire Anne Boleyn appeared at court. All which will ſtill appear more clearly in the enſuing letters. 


But, before I make any remarks on theſe, I muſt firſt give a ſhort account of the king*s negotiations 
at Rome, without which ſome of them cannot be underſtood. In the end of 1527 , the king ſolli- 
cited the pope for a commiſſion to judge the validity of his marriage with Queen Catharine S, which 
after ſome time was obtained in a bull, dated the 13th of April, 1528 ***, imporvering Cardinal 
Wolſey, with the archbiſhop, or any other Engliſh biſhop, to judge the marriage. But this was not 
made uſe of; perhaps becauſe it was thought, that a flranger ought to be employed, that the pro- 
ceeding might be more impartial. So a new commiſſion ff was deſired, and obtained, bearing date 


the bth of Fune, in which the cardinals Wolſey and Campegio (an Italian] were appointed joint 


legales to judge the marriage. 5 J 
And, to make this the ſurer, there was a pollicitation (or promiſe) procured on the 23d of July, 


1528, That the pope would never inhibit or revoke this commiſſion to judge the marriage ; and a 


a * Hiſt. Reform, Part I. + Stow, Hall. t Herbert. Hiſt. Reform. Part J. 8 Hid. Reform. Part I. 
I Camden. tf Cavendiſh. {t Viz. 1524. ul Hiſt, Reform, Part I. Hiſt. Reform. Part III. 
* Ry mer, Tom. xiv, tt Herbert. | 
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decretal bull, which contained an abſolute deciſion of the cauſe, which was only ſhewn to the king, 
and Cardinal Molſey, by Campegio ; but all theſe precautions which” were admitted of, when the 
Pope Was in a diſtreſſed condition, did not reſtrain his holineſs from ſending one Campana before the 
end of the year, to ſee the decretal bull ſecretly burnt ; and from recalling the legate's commiſſion, 
and avocating the cauſe to Rome the next year, when his affairs were more flouriſhing, and the 
emperor (who was Queen Catherine's nephew) had granted all his demands. 

Now as to the letters themſelves. It may be preſumed reaſonably, that, if there had been any 
thing in them that had reflected on the king's honour, or on Anne Boleyn's, they would certainly 


' have been publiſhed by the papiſts at that very time; for they were in their hands ſoon after they 


were written, as appears from this paſſage in Lord Herbert's hiſtory. 


© When Cardinal Campegis came to tale ip, the ſearchers, upon pretence be carried eithey 
* money or letters from England to Rome, ranſacked all his coffers, bags, and papers, not without 
© hope, certainly, to recover that decretal bull our king fo much longed for. I find alſo (ſome relation) 
* that divers love-letters between our king and Miſtreſs Boleyn, being conveyed out of the king's 
cabinet, were ſought for, though in vain; they having been formerly ſent to Rome. 


To explain this account, it muſt be ſuppoſed, that they were taken, not out of the king's, but out 
of Anne Boleyn's cabinet: this is the more probable, becauſe, in fact, they are all letlers from the king 
to her; whereas, if bis cabinet had been rifled, her anſwers to him would have been more likely to 
be found there. ; 

As to the time in which the king's letters to Anne Boleyn were written, in all probability, it was 
immediately after ber diſmiſſion from the court *, which was done to ſilence the clamours of the peo. 

le on her account; but ſhe was ſent away in ſo abrupt a manner, that ſhe determined to abſent 
herſelf altogether ; which made the king ſoon repent of his ſeverity, and preſs her to come bach; but 
this was not obtained for a long time, nor without great difficulty ; as appears by ſome of the fol- 
towing letters. The time of her diſmiſſion was not till May 1528, for there is a letter extant f from 
Fox to Gardiner, at Rome, dated London, May the 4th, 1528, where he writes, Of his landing 
at Sandwich, May the 2d,fHis coming that night to Greenwich, where the king lay,— His 
being commanded to go to Miſtreſs Anne's chamber in the Tilt-yard—And declaring to her their ex- 
pedition in the king's cauſe, and their haſtening the coming of the legale To ber great rejoicing 
and comfort —— Then came the king, to whom he delivered his letlers,. — and opened his negolia- 
tions Then he went to the cardinal, Sc. | 
Soon after the date of this letter, ſhe was diſmiſſed ; for, in the firſt of the letters that follow, the 
king makes excuſes for the neceſſity of their being aſunder ; and, in the ſecond, complains of her un- 
willingneſs to return to court. In neither of theſe, is a word of the ſweating ſickneſs, which raged 
violently in Fune ; and, of which, he ſpeaks in his third letter, as of a thing that had laſted ſome 
time, and, of which, be had formed many obſervations from experience. Between this letter, which 
ſeems to have been writ in Fuly, and the ſixth, which, mentioning the legate's arrival at Paris, 
muſt have been written in the end of September, there are two letters, which by the earneſtnefs of 
the buſineſs, were plainly written within a few days of ane another. Probably, ſoon after the 
latter of theſe were ſent by the king, where be expreſſed how much he was pleaſed with ber anſwer 
to his earneſt deſire in the former ||, in the heat of his gratitude, he paid a viſit to his miſtreſs, in 
which time they wrote a joint letter to Cardinal Wolſey, which is added in the Appendix, where the 
king expreſſes his wonder, that he has not yet heard of the legate Campegio's arrival at Paris; 
which makes it probable this happened in September. The king ſtayed not long with her after this; 
for, when ſhe had received the cardinal*s anſwer, ſhe writes a ſecond letter, without mentioning 
the king s being there; and again ſhews impatience to hear of the legate's coming, of which, the king 
gave her the 175 news ſoon after. But, | 


Herbert, + Lately in the earl of Oxford's library, 39. B. 4. | I Letter the fifth, l Letter the fourth, 
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To return to the fourth letter, which from all theſe particulars may be ſuppoſed to have been 
written in Auguſt ; it is the moſt important in all the collection, for it fixes the time when his affec= 
tion to Anne Boleyn began. He complains in it, That be had been above a whole year fltruck with 


the dart of love, and not yet ſure whether he ſhall fail, or find a place in her heart or affeion. 


Noto, by the nature of his complaint, it is viſible, that he pleads all the merit that a long attends» 
ance could give him; and, therefore, if, inſtead of a year, he could have called it a year and a half, 
or two years, he would certainly have done it, to make his argument the ſtronger. It may likewiſe 
be probably concluded from the ſame words, that he had not then known her much above half a year; 
for it would have been an ill compliment in him, to let her underſtand that he had ſeen her ſome time, 
before he Twas at all in love with her. 1 

Theſe remarks confirm the account already given, of her coming from France with her father, and, 
by that means, ſerve to eſtabliſh the king's vindication from the ſcandal thrown on him by the papiſts, 
that he had no ſcruples about his marriage, till be ſaw Anne Boleyn. 


. Though it may be here queſtioned, bow the time of any particular letter can be known, Vince they 


have no date, and therefore may have been put out of their order. But thoſe, that will read them 
with any attention, will find a chain of circumſtances referred to, that plainly ſhew they were laid 
together. by one that knew the order in which they were written, very likely by Anne Boleyn herſelf; 
and whoever ſtole them, as he took them all together, ſo would be careful, no doubt, to keep them in 
the order he found them in, that the diſcoveries to be made from them might be the more complete. 

It will not be doubted by any that read theſe letters, that the king*s affeftion to Anne Boleyn was 
altogether upon honourable terms. There appears no pretenſion to any favours, but when the legates 
all have paved the way. There is but one offence that can be taken at theſe letters, which is, 
that there are indecent expreſſions in them. But this is to be imputed to the ſimplicity and unpo- 
liteneſs of that age, which allowed too great liberties of that fort ; and it muſt be owned by his ene- 
mies, that there are but three or four of theſe ſallies, in all the collection, and that there are letters 
which make much more for the king's piety and virtue, than thoſe irregularities can ſully his cha- 
racter. | 
In the fifth letter he tells her, God can do it, if he pleaſes; to whom I pray once a day for that 
aud, and hope, that, at length, my prayers will be heard. | 

In the fixth, I truſt ſhortly to enjoy, what I have fo long longed for, to God's pleaſure, and our 
both comforts, | 

In the ninth, praying God, that (and it be his pleaſure) to fend us ſhortly togydder. Surely, 
theſe religious expreſſions would have been very improper, to make an unlawful paſſion ſucceed. 


In the thirteenth, ſpeaking of the ill character of one that was propoſed to be made abbeſs of 


Wilton, he writes, I would not, for all the gold in the world, clog your conſcience nor mine, to make 
ber ruler of a houſe, which is of fo ungodly demeanour ; nor I truſt you would not, that, neither for 
brother nor /ifter, 1 ſhould fo deflain mine honour or conſcience. The whole letter is of an excellent 
frrain, and tvould have been a very improper exhortation ta one againſt whoſe virtue he had a deſign. 

The laſt of the letters mentions the legate's illneſs, as a reaſon why he had not yet entered upon his 
office ; which ſhews, that the correſpondence ended at leaſt in May 1529, when the proceſs began. 

There is but one thing after the letters, that it ſeems very material to add here in the king's de- 
Fence, and that is, the approbation of his cauſe by the learned men of Europe. 

During the trial, Warham and Fiſher, who were advocates for the queen, declared, That they 
having been lately conſulted by the king, &c. had anſwered, that the king's conſcience was diſturbed 
and ſhaken, not without the weightieſt and flrongeſt reaſons *. | 


After the legates had trifled ſome months, and at laſt, Campegio, under a pretence of the rules of 


the court of Rome, had adjourned the court for three months; during which time he obtained an 


avocation from the pope ; the king was adviſed by Cranmer, not to depend longer on the deciſions of 


the ſee of Rome, but to conſult the ſeveral univerſities of Europe, as well as his awn, about the 
validity of his marriage. 


* Rymer, Tom, xiv, 
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One Crook was employed in this negotiation, and he obtained the opinion of almoſt all the univer- 
ities * whither he went, for the nullity of the marriage; yet he complains in his letters that he 
Was tn. great ſtraits from the ſmall allowance he had. And in an original bill of his accounts it ap- 
pears, that he never gave above a few crowns to any that writ on the king's fide ; whereas the 
emperor gave a benefice of five hundred ducates to one, and of ſix hundred crowns to another, that 
writ for the queen. Tet, though on the one ſide men were poorly paid for their trouble, and on the 
other richly rewarded, yet the moſt eminent men were univerſally for the king. 

It may here be added, that Eraſmus, whoſe name was in the greateſt efteem at that time, though 
he could not be prevailed with to write for the king, for fear of the pope and the emperor, in whoſe. 
dominions he lived; yet he went ſ far as to give great encomiums of the worth and virtues of Sir 
Thomas Boleyn, then earl of Wiltſhire, in his book, De Præparatione ad Mortem, wh#ch he de- 
dicates to him; and this was all the approbation that his circumſtances made it convenient for him 


to ſheto of the king's cauſe. 


On this general conſent of the learned in his favour, the king was told, he might proceed to a 
fecond marriage, the firſt being of itſelf null and void; and, accordingly, he married Anne Boleyn, the 


rYwenty-fith of January, 1533 f. 


* See Hiſt. Reform. Part 1. b 
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Letters written by KING HENRY the Eighth to ANNE BOLEYN. 


*LETTER'E.. 
Tranſlated from the French, as follows. 


MI miſtreſs and friend, IJ and my heart put our- 


ſelves in your hands, begging you to recommend 


us to your favour, and not to let abſence leſſen your 
affection to us. For it were great pity to increaſe our 
pain, which abſence alone does ſufficiently, and more 
than I could ever have thought ; bringing to my mind 
a point of aſtronomy, which is, + That, the farther the 
Moors are from us, the farther too is the ſun, and yet 


his heat is the more ſcorching ; ſo it is with our love, 


rent IL 


M maitreſſe & amie, moy & mon coeur s'en remettent en vos 
mains, vous ſuppliant les avoir pour tecommander a votre 
bonne grace, & que par abſence votre affection ne leur ſoit dimi- 
nus. Car pur augmenter leur peine ce ſeroit grande pitiè, car 
Pabſence leur fait aſſez, & plus que 2 je n'eüſſe pensè, en 
nous faiſant rementevoir un point d'aſtronomie qui eſt tel. Tant 


plus loing que les mores ſont, tant pou eloigne eſt le ſoleil, & 


non obſtant plus fervent, auſſi fait il de notre amour, par abſence 
nous ſommes eloignez, & neanmoins il garde fa ferveur au moins 
de notre coſte. Ayant en eſpoir la pareille du votre, vous aſſeu- 


rant que de ma part Pennuye de Pabſence deja m'eſt trop grande. 


Et quand je penſe a Paugmentatton diceluy que par force faut? que 
je ſoufre, il m'eſt preſque intollerable, sil n'eſtoit la ferme eſpoir 
que j'aye de votre indiſſoluble affection vers moy ; & pur le vous 
rementevoir alcune fois cela, & voyant que perſonellement je ne 

uis eſtre en votre preſence, choſe la plus approchante a cela qui 


- m'elt poſlible au preſent je vous envoye, ceſt a dire ma picture, 


miſe en braſſelettes a toute la deviſe que deja ſcavez, me ſouhaitant 
en leur place quant il vous plairoit, c'eſt de la main de 
Votre ſerviteur & amy, 
H. R. 


+ This is a literal traallation of this ſentence, bat the n. ca ing 
does not appear. 


we are at a diſtance from one another, and yet it keeps 
its fervency, at leaſt on my ſide. I hope the like on 

our part, aſſuring you, that the uneaſineſs of abſence 
is already too ſevere for me; and when I think of the 
continuance of that which J muſt of neceſſity ſuffer, it 
would ſeem intolerable to me, were it not for the firm 
hope I have of your unchangeable affection for me; 
and now, to put you ſometimes in mind of it, and ſee- 
ing I cannot be preſent in perſon with you, I ſend you 
the neareſt thing to that poſlible, that is, my picture 
ſet in bracelets, with the whole device, which you 
know already, wiſhing myſelf in their place, when it 
ſhall pleaſe you. This from the hand of 


Your ſervant and friend, 


H. Rex, 
+LETTER II. 
Tranſlated from the French, as follows. 


To my Miſtreſs, 
PECAUSE the time ſeerns to me very long, ſince I 
have heard from you, or concerning your health; 
the great affection I have for you has obliged me t) 
ſend this bearer to be better informed, both of your 
health and pleaſure, particularly, becauſe, ſince =y 
| | at 


| tLETTRE i. 


A ma Maitrefle, : i 
POUR ce qui me ſemble le temps eſire bien long depuis avoir 
ouy de votre bonne ſante, & de vous. La grande affection 
que j'ay vers vous, m'a perſuadè de vous envoyer ce porteur pour 
eſtre mieux aſſertenè de votre ſantè & volontè, & pour ce que 
depuis mon parte ment de avec vous, on m'a averty que Popinion 


— 
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laſt parting with you, I have been told, that you have 
intirely changed the opinion in which I left you, and 
that you would neither come to court with your mo- 
ther, nor any other way ; which report, if true, I can- 
not enough wonder at, being perſuaded in my own 
mind, that I have never committed any offence againſt 
ou; and it ſeems a very ſmall return for the great 
lors I bear you, to be kept at a diſtance from the per- 
ſon and preſence of a woman in the world that I value 
the moſt ; and, if you love me with as much affection 
as I hope you do, I am ſure, the diſtance of our two 
erſons would be a little uneaſy to you. "Though this 
does not belong ſo much to the miſtreſs as the ſervant. 
Conſider well, my miſtreſs, how greatly your abſence 
grieves me; I hope it is not your will that it ſhould 
be ſo; but, if J heard for certain, that you yourſelf 
deſired it, I could do no other than complain of my 
ill fortune, and by degrees abate my great folly ; and 
ſo, for want of time, I make an end of my rude letter, 
deſiring you to give credit to this bearer in all he will 
tell you from me. Written by the hand of your intire 
ſervant. | a 


Lr . 
Tranſlated from the French, as follows. 


THE uneaſineſs, my doubts about your health gave 

me, diſturbed and frightened me extremely, and I 
ſhould not have had any quiet without hearing a cer- 
tain account. But now, ſince you have yet felt no- 
thing, I hope it is with you as with us; for, when 
we were at Walton, two uſhers, two valets de cham- 
bre, and your brother, maſter-treaſurer, fell ill, and 
are now quite well ; and ſince we are returned to your 


en quoy le vous laiſſoye eſt de tout aſteure change, & que vous 
vouliez venir en cour ni avec madame votre mere ny autrement 
auſſi. Lequel raport eſtant vray, je ne ſauroy aſſez emerveillier 
veux que depuis je m'aſſure de vous n'avoir jamois faite faute, & 
il me ſemble bien petite retribution pour le grand amour que je 
vous porte de me eloigner & la perſonne & le perſonage de la 
femme du monde, que plus j'eſtime, & fi, vous m*aymez de fi 
bonne affection comme j'eſpere, je ſuis ſure que Ja eloignement 
de notre deux perſonnes vous ſeroit un peu ennyeuſe, toute fois 
oy n'appartient pas tant a la maitreſſe comme au ſerviteur. 

enſez bien ma meſireſſe que Pabſence de vous fort me grief, eſ- 
perant qu'il n'eſt pas votre volonte, que ainſi ce ſoit, mais ſi je 
entendoy pur verite que volonterement vous la deſiriez, je non 
puis mais faire fi non plaindre ma mauvaiſe fortune en rebattant 
peu a peu ma grande folie, & ainſi faulte de temps fay fin de ma 


rude lettre, ſupplyant de donner foy a ce porteur a ce qu'il vous 


dira de ma part. Eſcrit de la main du tout votre ſerviteur. 


*LETTRE III. 


JT, ENNUYE que Pavois du doubte de votre ſantè me troubla 

& egarra beaucoup, & n'euſſe eſte gere 2 ſans avoir ſue la 
certaintè, mais puiſque n' ancors n'avez rien ſentu, j'eſpere qu'il eſt 
comme de nous. Gar nous eſtant a Waltan, deux vuſhyres, deux 
verles de chambre, votre frere meſtre treſorere ont tombè mala- 
des, & ſont d'aſture de tout ſains, & depuis nous nous ſommes 


houſe at Hondſon, we have been perfectly well, God 
be praiſed, and have not, at preſent, one ſick perſon 


in the family; and, I think, if you would retire from 


the Surrey ſide, as we did, you would eſcape all danger. 
There is another thing that may comfort you, which 
is, that in truth in this diſtemper few or no women 
have been taken ill, and beſides, -no perſon of our 
court, and few elſewhere have died of it. For which 
reaſons I beg you, my intirely beloved, not to frighten 
yourſelf, nor to be too uneaſy at our abſence. For, 
wherever I am, I am yours, and yet we muſt ſome- 
times ſubmit to our misfortunes, for, whoever wilt 
ſtruggle againſt fate, is generally but ſo much the far- 
ther trom gaining his end ; wherefore, comfort your- 
ſelf, and take courage, and make this misfortune as 
eaſy to you as you can, and I hope ſhortly to make. 
you ling for joy of your recall. No more at preſent 
for lack of time, but that I with you in my arms,. 
that I might a little diſpel your unreaſonable thoughts. 
Written by the hand of him, who is, and always will, 


be yours 
; My, H. Rex, Lovely. 


TLESTI ER I9, 
Tranſlated from the French, as follows. 


BY turning over in my thoughts the contents of your. 
laſt letters, I have put myſelf into a great agony, 
not knowing how to underſtand them, whether to m 
diſadvantage, as I underſtood ſome others, or not; I 
beſeech you now, with the greateſt earneſtneſs, to let 
me know your whole intention, as to the love between 
us two. For I mult of neceſſity obtain this anſwer of 


vou, 


reboutès en votre meſons de Hondſon, la ou nous nous ſommes 


bien trouves, ſans aucun malade pour ſteure, Dieu ſoit louè & je 
penſe que {i vous vous voulez retirer du lieu Surye, comme nous 


fimes, vous le paſſerez ſans danger, & auſſi une autre choſe vous 
peut comforter, car a la veritè comme il viſit, peu ou nulle fame 


ont eſtè malade & que encore plus eſt nul de noſtre cort & peu 
ailleurs en meurit, par quoy je vous ſupphe ma entiere aymee de 
non avoir paint de peure, ni de noſtre abſence vous ny amy 2 Yo | 
Car ou que je ſoye, votre ſuis, & non obſlant il faut alcune fois a 


* * 


telles fortunes obeyer. Car qui contre fortune veut luter en tet 


endroit eſt bien ſouvent tant plus eloigne, par quoy recomfortes . 


vous & ſoyez hardy, & vuidez le mal tant que vous pourrez. Et 


j'eſpere bientot de vous faire chanter le renvoye non plus pour 


afteure de faute du temps, fi non que je vous ſouhaitte entre mes + 


bras, pour vous oſter ung peu de vos dereſonable penſes. Eſcriie: 
de la main de iceluy, qui eſt & toujours ſera voire, 


Ma H. R. aimable. 


+LETTRE IV. 


EN debatant de par moy le contenue de vos lettres, me furs mis 
en grande agonie non ſchachant comment les entendre ou a 
man de ſavantage comme en des aucunes autres je les entendre, 
vous ſuppliant de bien bon cœur me vouloir certifigre appreſent 
votre intention entiere touchant l'amour entre nous deux. Car 
neceſliie me contraint de pourchaſſer cette reponce, ayant eflE 
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cordially expreſſed, that they oblige me for ever te 
honour, love, and ſerve you ſincerely, beſeeching you 
to continue in the ſame firm and conſtant purpoſe ; 
and aſſuring you, that, on my part, I will not only 
make you a ſuitable return, but out-do you in loyalty 
of heart, if it be poſſible. I deſire 0 alſo, that, if 


„ having been above a whole year ſtruck with the 

rt of love, and not yet ſure whether I ſhall fail, or 
find a place in your heart and affection. This uncer- 
tainty has hindered me of late from naming you = 
miſtreſs, ſince you only love me with an ordinary at- 
fection; but if you pleaſe to do the duty of a true and 


loyal miſtreſs, and to give up'yourſelf, body and heart, 


to me, who will be, as I have been your moſt loyal 
ſervant (if your rigour does not forbid me) I — —— 
you that not only the name ſhall be given you, but alſo 
that I will take you for my miſtreſs, caſting off all 
others that are in competition with you, out of my 
thoughts and affection, and ſerving you only. I beg 
ou to give an intire anſwer to this my rude letter, that 
12 know on what and how far I may depend. But, 
if it does not pleaſe you to anſwer me in writing, let 
me know ſome place, where I may have it by word 
of mouth, and | will go thither with all my heart. 
No more for fear of tiring you. Written by the hand 

of him, who would willingly remain yours, 0 
Kex. 


» LETTER V. 
Franſlated from the original, as follows. 


FOR a preſent ſo valuable that nothing could be 
more (conſidering the whole of it) I return you my 
moſt hearty thanks, not only on account of the coſtly 


diamond, and the ſhip in which the ſolitary damſel is 


toſſed about; but chiefly for the fine interpretation, and 
too humble ſubmiſſion which your goodneſs hath made 
to me. For I think it would be very difficult for me 
to find an occaſion to deſerve it, if I was not aſſiſted by 
your great humanity and favour, which I have ſought, 
do ſeek, and will always ſeek to preſerve by all the 
ſervices in my power ; and this is my firm intention 
and hope, according to the motto, Aut illic aut nullibi 
(either here or no Wikies). The demonſtrations of your 
affection are ſuch, the fine thoughts of your letter ſo 


lus qu*ung annet atteinte du dard d'amour, non eſtant aſſure de 

liere ou trouver place en votre cœur & affection. Certain le 
quel dernier point m'en a garde depuis peu temps en ga de vous 
pow nommer ma maitreſſe avec ce que fi vous ne m' aymes d' autre 
ort, que d'amour commune; mais {i'] vous plait de fair Poffice 
d'une vraye loyalle meſtres & amye, & de vous donner corps & 
cœur a moy qui veus eſtre & a eſte votre tres-loyal ſerviteur (ſi 
par riguer ne me defendes) je vous promes que non ſeulement le 
nom vous ſera deu, mais auſſi vous prendray pour ma meſtreſſe en 
rebuttant tres tantes autres aupres de vous hors de penſe & d'affec- 
tion, & de vous ſeulement ſervire; vous ſuppliant me faire en- 
tiere reſponſe a cette ma rude lettre, a quoy & en quoy me puis 
fier, & ſi'l ne vous plait de me faire reſponſe par eſcriteꝰ aſſeurè 
moi quelque lieu la ou je la pourroy avoir de bouche, & je m'y 
trouveray de bien bon cceur, Non plus de peur de vous enuyer. 
Eſcrite de la main de celuy, qui volontiers de meureroit votre, 


H. R. 


2 LETT RE V. 


DE 1' etrene ſi belle que rien plus (notant le tout) je vous re- 
mercy tres cordialement, non ſeulement pour le beau dia- 
mande & navire en quoy la ſeulette damoiſelle eſt tourmentè, 


at any time before this I have in any ſort offended you, 
you would give me the fame abſolution which you 
aſk, aſſuring you, that hereafter my heart ſhall be de- 
dicated to you alone, I wiſh my body was ſo too, 
God can do it, if he pleaſes; to whom I pray once a 
day for that end; hoping that at length my prayers 
will be heard. I wiſh the time may be ſhort, but J 
ſhall think it long, till we ſhall ſee one another. Writ. 
ten by the hand of the ſecretary, who in heart, body, 
and will, is 
Your loyal 
And moſt aſſured ſervant. 


H. no other (AB) ſceks Rex. 


LETTER VI. Original. 
THE reaſonable requeſt of your laſt letter, with the 


pleaſure I alſo take to know them, cauſes me to 
ſend you now this news. The legat, which we moſt 
deſire, arrived at Paris on Sunday or Monday laſt paſt ; 
ſo that I truſt, by the next Monday, to hear of his 
arrival at Calais: and then, I truſt, within a while 
after, to enjoy that which I have ſo long longed for, 
to God's 2 and our both comforts. No more 
to you, at this preſent, mine awne darling, for lake 
of time; but that I would you were in myne arms, 
or I in yours; for I think it long ſince I kyſt you. 
Written after the killing of an hart, at xl of the 
clock : minding with God's grace to-morrow, migh- 
tily tymely to kill another, by the hand of him, which 

I truit ſhortly ſhall be yours, 
Henry R. 


mais principalement pour la belle interpretation, & trop humble 
ſubmiſſion, par votre benignite en cette caſſe uſe, bien penſant, 
que meriter cela per occaſion me ſeroit fort difficile, ſi me n' eſloit 


en ayde votre grande humanite & faveur pour laquelle Þ ay cher- 


che, cherche, & chercheray par toutes bontes a moy poſſibles d'y 
demeurer en quelle mon eſpoir a mis ſon immuable intention qui 
dit, aut illic aut nullibi. Les demonſtrances de votre affection font 
telles, les belles mots de lettre fi cordiallement couches qui m' ob- 
ligent a tout jamais vrayement de vous honorer, aymer & ſervir, 
vous ſuppliant le vouloir continuer en ce meſme ferme & con- 
ant propos, vous afſeurant que de ma part je Þ augmenteray 
2 que la faire reciproque, fi loyaute du cceur le peut avancer. 
ous priant auſſi que fi aucunement je vous ay per cy devant 
offence que vous me donnez la meſme abſolution que vous de- 
mandes, vous aſſeurant que d' oranavant a vous ſeule mon cœut 
ſera dediè, deſirant fort que le corps aynſi pouvoit, Dieu le peut 
faire ſi luy plait, a qui je ſupplie une fois le jour pour ce faire. 
Eſperant que a la long ma priere ſera ouye, deſyrant le temps 
bref, penſant le long juſques au, reveiie d' entre nous deux. El- 
crite de la main du ſecretere qui en cœur, corps, & volonte eſt 


Votre loyal & plus aſſure ſerviteur, 


II. autre (AB) ne cherche R. 
: LE T- 


LETTER VII. Original. 


Dm, though I have ſkant leaſure, yet, re- 
membring my promiſe, I thought it convenient to 
certifie you breevly, in what caſe our affaires ſtand. 
As touching a lodging for you, we have gotten wone 
by my lord cardinal's means, the like whereof could 
not have been found hereabouts for all cauſes, as this 
bearer ſhall more ſhew you. As touching our other 
affairs, I enſure you there can be no more done, or 
more diligence uſed, nor all manner of dangers better 
both foreſeen and provided for, ſo that I truſt it ſhall 
be hereafter to both our comforts, the ſpeciallities 
whereof were both to long to be writne, and hardly 
by meſſenger to be declared. Wherefor till you re- 
paire hydder, I Keep ſomething in ſtore, truſting it 
{hall not be long to. For I have cauſed my lord your 
father to make his proviſions with ſpeed. And thus, 
for lake of tyme, darling, I make an end of my letter, 
writeing with the hand of him, which I would were 


ours, 

. | H. R. 
„ in 

Tranſlated from the French, as follows. 


THOUGH it does not belong to a gentleman to 

take his lady in the place of a ſervant, however, 
in following your deſires, I willingly grant it, that fo 
you may be more agreeably in the place that you your- 
ſelf have choſen, than you have been in that which I 
gave you. I ſhall be heartily obliged to you, if you 
pleaſe to have ſome remembrance of me. 6. N. R. 
1. de. R. O. M. V. E. Z. , 
Henry Rex. 


LETTER IX. Original. 


THE cauſe of my writeing at this time (good ſweet- 
heart) is wonly to underitand off your good health 
and proſperity, whereof to know I would be as glad 


*LETTRE VIII. 
NEANMOINS qu'] n'apartiene pas a ung e pour 
0 


prendre ſa dame au lieu de ſervante toute fois en ſuivant vos 
deſirs volontiers le vous outroyeray ſi per cela vous puſſies trouver 
moins ingrate en la place per vous choyſie, qui avez eſte en la 
place par moy donne en vous merciant treſcordiallement ſi vous 
plete ancore avoir quelque ſovenance de moy, 6. N. R. 1. De 


R. O. M. V. . . 
Henry R. 


tLETTRE X. 


'POUTE fois ma meſtres qu' l ne vous pleu de ſouvenir de la 
promeſle que yous me fites quant je eſtoy dernierement vers 
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in manner myne awne, praying God, that and it be 
his pleaſure, to ſend us ſhortly togydder, for I promiſe 
you I long for it, howbeit, truſt it ſhall not be long 
to; and ſeeing my darling is abſent, I can no leſs do, 
than to ſend her ſome fleſhe repreſenting my name, 
which is harts fleſhe for Henry, prognoſticating, that 
hereafter God willing you w enjoy ſome of mine, 
which if he pleaſed I wolde were now. As touching 
your ſiſters matter, I have cauſed Walter Welche to 
write to my lord mine mind therein, whereby I truſt 
that Eve ſhall not have power to deceave Adam. For 
ſurely, whatſoever is ſaid, it cannot ſo ſtand with his 
honour, but that he muſt needs take her his natural 
daughter now in her extream neceſſity. No more to 
you at this tyme, mine own darling, but that with a 
withe I would we were togydder one evening with 
the hand of your, | 


H. R. 
I 


Tranſlated from the French, as follows. 


AELTHOUGH, my miſtreſs, you have not been 

pleaſed to remember the promiſe which you made 
me when I was laſt with you, which was, that I ſhould 
hear news of you, and have an anſwer to my laſt let- 
ter; yet I think it belongs to a true ſervant (ſince 
otherwiſe he can know nothing) to ſend to enquire of 
his miſtreſs's health ; and, for to acquit myſelf of the 
office of a true ſervant, I ſend you this letter, begging 
you to give me an account of the ſtate you are in, 
which I pray God may continue as long in proſperity, 
as I with my own; and, that you may the oftener re- 
member me, I ſend you by this bearer, a buck killed 
late laſt night by my hand, hoping, when you eat of 
it, you will think on the hunter; and thus for want 
of more room I will make an end of my letter. Writ- 
ten by the hand of your ſervant, who often wiſhes you 
in your brother's room. 


H. Rex. 


vous, C'eſt a dire de ſcavoire de vos bonnes nouvelles & de ſca- 


voire reſponce de ma derniere lettre, neanmoins il me ſemble 


quil app? artienne au vraye ſerviteur (voyant que autrement il 
ne peut rien ſcavoir) d' envoyer ſcavoire la ſalute de ſa meſtres & 
pur me acquitter de Þ office du vray ſerviteur, je vous envoye 
cette lettre, vous ſuppliant de me avertir de votre proſperitè, la 
quelle je priè a Dieu qu'il ſoit auſſi * comme je voudroy la 
mienne; & pur vous faire en corps plus ſouvent ſouvenir de 
moy, je vous envoye par ce porture ung boucke tuè heir ſoir bien 
tarde de ma main: eſperant yu uand vous en mangerez il vous 
ſouviendra du chaſſeur & ainſi a faute d eſpace je feray fin a ma 
lettre. Efcrite de la main de votre ſeryiteur qui bien ſouvent 
vous ſouhaitte au lieu de votre frere, 


H. R. 
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*©L E:T-FE:R AL 
Tranſlated from the French, as follows. 


THE approach of the time, which I have ſo long 
expected, rejoices me ſo much, that it ſeems al- 
moſt” ready come. However, the intire accompliſh- 
ment cannot be till the two perſons meet, which meet- 
ing is more deſired by me than any thing in this world; 
for what joy can be greater upon earth, than to have 
the company of her who is my deareſt friend? Know- 
ing likewiſe that ſhe does the ſame on her part, the 
thipking on which gives great pleaſure. You wy 
judge what an effect the preſence of that perſon mu 
3 — on me, whoſe abſence has made a greater wound 
in my heart than either words or writing can Re 
and which nothing can cure, but her return: I beg 
you, dear miſtreſs, to tell your father from me, that I 
defire him to haſten the appointment by two days, that 
he may be in court before the old term, or at fartheſt 
on the day prefixed ; for otherwiſe I ſhall think, he 
will not do the lover's turn, as he ſaid he would, nor 
anſwer my expectation. No more at preſent, for 
want of time; —_—_ ſhortly that by word of mouth 
I ſhall tell you the reſt of my ſufferings from your ab- 
fence. Written by the hand of the fecretary, who 
wiſhes himſelf at preſent privately with you, and who 
is, and always will be, 
Your loyal 
And moſt aſſured ſervant. 
II. no other (AB) ſecks Rex. 


FEET. 
Tranſlated from the French, as follows. 


THERE came to me in the night the moſt afflicting 


news poſſible. For I have reaſon to grieve upon 


*LETTRE XI. 
A PPROCHANT du temps qui m'a ſi longement dure me rejoye 


tante qu'il me ſemble preſque deja venu. Neanmoins Pentier 
accompliſſement ne fe perfera tant que les deux perſonnes ſe aſ- 
ſemblent, laquelle aſſemble eſt plus deſirè en mon endroit que 
yulle choſe mondaine, car que rejoyement peut eſtre ſi grand en 
ce monde comme d*avoire la compagnie de celle qui eſt la plus 
chere amye, ſachant auſſi qu'elle fait la pareille de fon cotè, la 
pansè du quel me fait grand plaiſir: juges adonque, que fera le 
perſonage Pabſence du quel m'a fait plus grand mal au cœur que 
ni langue ni eſeriture peuvent exprimer, & que jamais autre choſe 
exceptè cela peut remedier, vous ſuppliant ma meſtreſſe de dire a 
monſieur votre pere de ma part que je luy prie d'avancer de deux 
jours le temps aſſinè, qu'il peut eſtre en court devant le vieille 
terme, ou au moins fur le jour prefiſchè, car autrement, je pen- 
ſeray qu'il ne feroyt point le tour des amoureus qu'il diſoit, ni 
accordant a mon expectation. Non plus d'aſteure de faulte de 
temps. Eſperant bientote que de bouche vous diray le reſte des 
peines par moy en votre abſence ſouſtenües. Eſcite de la main 
du ſecretere qui ſe ſouhaite d'aſteure privement apres de vous, & 
qui eſt & qui a jamais ſera 


Votre loyal & plus aſſure ſerviteur 
H. autre (AB) ne cherche R, 


HARLEIAN MISCELLANY, 


OTE 
* = 
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three accounts. Firſt, Becauſe I heard of the ſicknef; 
of my miſtreſs, whom J eſteem more than all the 
world, whoſe health I deſire as much as my own, and 
the half of whoſe ſickneſs I would willingly bear to 
have her cured, Secondly, Becauſe I fear I ſhall ſuffer 
yet longer that tedious abſence which has hitherto 
given me all poſlible uneaſineſs, and, as far as I can 
judge, is like to give me more. I pray God he would 
deliver me from ſo troubleſome a tormentor. The 
third reaſon is, becauſe the phyſician, in whom ] truſt 
moſt, 1s abſent at preſent, when he could do me the 
greateſt pleaſure. , For I ſhould hope by him, and his 
means, to obtain one of my principal joys in this world, 
that is, my miſtreſs cured ; however, in default of him, 
I ſend you the ſecond, and the only one left, praying 
God that he may ſoon make you well, and then I thall 
love him more than ever. I beſeech you to be go- 
verned by his advices with relation to your illneſs ; by 
your doing which I hope ſhortly to ſee you again, 
which will be to me a greater cordial than all the pre- 
cious ſtones in the world. Written by the ſecretary 
who 1s, and always will be, 


Your loyal 
And moſt afſured ſervant, 
H. (AB) R. 


LETTER XIII. Original. 


SINcE your laſt letters, myne awne darling, Water 
Welche, Maſter Brown, John Carre, Yrion of 
Brearton, John Cocke the pothecary, be fallen of the 
ſwett in this houſe, and thenkyed be God all well re— 
covered, fo that as yet the plague is not fully ceaſcd 
here ; but I truſt ſhortly it ſhall by the mercy of God ; 
the reſt of us yet be well, and 18 ſhall paſſe it, 
either not to have it, or at the leaſt as eaſily as the reſt 
have don. As touching the matter of Wylton, my 
lord cardinal hath had the nunys before him, and ex- 


tLETTRE XII. 


N OUVELLES me ſont en nuit ſoudonement venues les plus 
depleſantes qui me pourroient avenir. Car pour trois caules 
touchant icelle faut il que je lamente: la premiere pour entendre 
la maladie de ma meſtreſſe, laquelle je. eſtime plus que tout le 
monde, la ſantè de quelle je defire autant comme la mienne, & 
vouloys volontiers porter la moitiè du votre pour vous avoir 
guery. La ſeconde pour la crainte que Jay d' eſtre encore plus 
longuement preſsè de mon ennuyeux abſens qui juſques icy m'a 
fait toute l'ennuie a lui poſſible, & quand encore puis juger & de- 
liberer de pys faire, priant Dieu qu'il m'en defaſſe de ſi impor- 
tune rebelle. La troifieme pour ce que le medecin en qui plus 
me fie eſt abſens aſteure quant il me pourtoit plus grand plaiſir. 
Car j'eſpereroy par luy & ſes moyens de obtenir une de mes 
22 joyes en ce monde; ceſt a dire, ma meſtreſſe guerie. 
canmoins en faute de luy je vous envoye le ſeconde & le tout, 
riant Dieu que bientot il vous peut rendre ſaing, & adunques 
je l' aymeray plus que panes, vous priant etre gouverne par {cs 
avis touchant votre maladie, en quoy faiſant Þ eſpere bientot 
vous revoite qui me ſera plus grand cordiale que toutes les pierres 
retieuſes du monde, Eſerite du ſecretere qui eſt, & a jamais 

era 
Votre loyal & plus aſſurè ſerviteur, 


H. (AB) R. 
amined 


amined them, Maſter Bell being preſent, which hath 
certified me that for a truth, that ſhe hath confeſſed her 
ſelf (which we would have had abbeſſe) to have had 
two children by two ſundry prieſts ; and, furder, ſince 
hath been keeped by a ſervant of the Lord Broke, that 
was, and that not long ago. Wherefor I would not 
for all the world clog your conſcience nor mine to 
make her ruler of a houſe which is of ſo ungodly de- 
meanour ; nor I truſt you would not, that neither for 
brother nor ſiſter I ſhould fo dſtain mine honour or 
conſcience : and as touching the pryoreſſe, or Dame 
Ellenors eldeſt ſiſter, though there is not any evident 
caſe proved againſt them, and that the pryoreſle is fo 
old, that of many years ſhe could not be as ſhe was 
named ; yet notwithſtanding, to'do you pleaſure, I 
have don that neither of them ſhall have it, but 
that ſome other good and well diſpoſed woman 
ſhall have it : . whereby the houſe ſhall be the bet- 
ter reformed {whereof, I enſure you, it had much 
need) and God much the better ſerved: as touching 
abode at Hever, do therein as beſt ſhall like you, for 
you know beſt what aire doch beſt with you; but I 
would it were come thereto (if it pleaſed God) that 
neither of us need care for that, for I enſure you I 
think it long. Suche is fallen ſick of the ſwett, and 
therfor I ſend you this bearer, becauſe I thiak you 
long to hear tydings from us, as we do in hkewiſe 
trom you. Writeing with the hand, 


De votre ſeul 


(of yours only) - 
| | H. R. 


LETTER XIV. Orginal. 


D Auling, theſe ſhall be only to advertiſe you, that 
this bearer, and his fellow, be diſpatched with as 
many things to compaſſe our matter, and to bring it to 
paſſe as our wits could imagine or deviſe, which 
brought to paſſe, as I] truſt by their diligence, it ſhall 
be, ſhortly you and I ſhall have our deſired end, which 
ſhould be more to my hearts eaſe, and more quietneſſe 
o my minde, than any other thing in this world, as 
with Gods grace ſhortly I triiſt ſhall be proved, but 
not o ſoon as I would it were, yet I will aſſure you 
there ſhall be no tyme loſt, that may be wone, and 
turther cannot be done, for ultra pifſe nm off cfſe : 
keep him not too long with yon, but deſire him for 
your fake to make the more ſpecd, for, the ſooner we 
Tall have word from him, the ſooner ſhall our matter 
come to paſſe; and ti us, upon truſt of your ſhort re- 
pair to London, I make an end of my letter, mine 
awne ſweetheart. Writne with the hand of him which 
delyreth as much to be yours, as you do to have him. 


. 
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LETTER XV. Original. 


D Arling, I heartily recommend me to you, aſſer- 
taining you, that I am not a little perplexed with 
ſuch things as your brother ſhall on my part declare 
unto you, to whom I pray you give full credence, for 
it were too long to write. In my laſt letters I writ 
to you that I truſted ſhortly to ſee you, which 1s better 
known at London than with any that is about ime, 
whereof I not a little mervelle, but lake of deſcreet 
handling muſt needs be the cauſe thereof. No more 
to you at this tyme, but that I truſt ſhortly, our meet- 
ing ſhall not depend upon other mens light handlings 
but upon your awne. Writne with the hand of him 

that longeth to be yours, 
H. R. 


LETTER XVI. Orginel. 


NM Une awne ſweetheart, this ſhall be to advertiſe 
you of the great ellingneſs that I find here ſince 
ee 7 a... for I aflure you, methinketh the tyme 
onger ſince your departing now laſt then I was wont 
to do a whole fortnight; I think your kindneſs and 
my fervence of love cauſeth it, for otherwiſe I 
would not thought it poſſible, that for ſo little a while 
it ſhould have grieved me, but now that I am come- 
ing towards you, methinketh my pains been halt re- 
leaſed, and alſo I am right well comforted, inſomuch 
that my book maketh ſubſtantially for my matter, in 
writing whereof I have ſpent above 1111 hours this day, 
which cauſed me now to write the ſhorter letter to you 
at this tyme, becauſe of ſame payne in my head, wifh- 
ing mylelf (ſpecially an evening) in my ſweethearts 
armes whoſe pritty duckys I truſt ſhortly to kyle. 
Writne with the hand of him that was, is, and thall 
be yours by his will, 
H. R. 


LETTER XVII. Original. 


”” O informe you what joye it is to me to underſtand 

of your conformableneſs with reaſone, and of the 
ſuppretling of your inutile and vain thoughts and fan- 
talies with the bridle of reaſone, I aſſure you all the 
good of this world could not counterpoiſe for my ſa— 
tisfaction the knowledge and certainty thereof; where- 
fore, good ſweetheart, continue the ſame not only in 
this, but in all your doings hereafter, for thereby thall 
come both to you and me the greateſt quietneſſe that 
may be in this world. The cauſe why this bearer ſtay- 
eth ſo long, is the buſineſs that I have had to dreſſe up 
geer for you, which I truit ere long to fee you occu- 
pye, and then I truſt to !, ye yours, which thall be 
recompence enough to me for all my pains and labours. 
Ihe unfayned ſickneſs of this well-willing legate doth 
ſomewhat retard his acceſſe to your perſon, but I truſt 

U2 veryly 


HARLEIAN MISCELLANY. | 


veryly, when God ſha!l ſend him health, he will with di- known in this matter, that he is not 1 And this 
ligence regoinpence his demurre, for I know well where for lake of tyme farewell. Writne with the hand which 
he hath ſaid (lamenting the ſaying, and brute (Noyfe) faine would be yours, and ſo 1s the heart. . 
that he ſhall be thought imperial) that it ſhall be well H. R. 


Two Letters from Anne Boleyn, to Cardinal Wolſey.“ 


| this time ; but that I pray God ſend you as good health 
LETTER I. proſperity, as the writer would. 


M Y lord, in my moſt humbleſt wiſe that my heart ; By dro 

can think, I deſire you to pardon me that I am fo loving ſovereign and friend, 

bold, to trouble you with my ſimple and rude 22 Henry K. 

eſtecming it to proceed from her, that is much deſirous 

to know that wy grace does well, as I perceive by Your humble ſervant, 
this bearer that . do. Li. ie I pray _ _ Anne Boleyn, 
to continue, as I am moſt bound to pray ; for 1 do 1 

know the great pains and troubles that 2 have taken LETTER IL 

for me, both day and night, is never like to be recom- 
penced on my part, but alonely in loving you, next 
unto the king's grace, above all creatures living. And . 96 
[ do not doubt, but the daily proof of my deeds ſhall kind letter, and for your rich and goodly preſent, the 
manifeſtly declare and aflirm my writing to be true, Which I ſhall never be able to deſerve without your 
and I do truſt you do think the ſame. My lord, I do help, of the which I have hitherto had fo great plenty, 
aſſure you, I do long to hear from you news of the that, all the days of my life, I am moſt bound, of all 


MY lord, in my moſt humble wiſe that my poor 
heart can think, I do thank your grace for your 


legate ; for I do hope, and they come from you, they creatures, next the * grace, to love and ſerve your 


grace; of the which, I befeech you, never to doubt, 


{hall be very good, and I am ſure you deſire it as muc : 
that ever I ſhall vary from this thought, as long as any 


as I, and more, and it were poſlible, as I know it is not : 1 a | 
and thus, remaining iu a ſtedfaſt hope, I make an end breath is in my body. And, as touching your grace's 


of my letter, written with the hand of her that is moſt trouble with the ſweat, I. thank our lord, that them 
bound to be, that I deſired and 2 for are ſcaped, and that is the 


king and you; not doubting, but that God has pre- 
; : | ſerved you both for great cauſes known alonely of his 
Pifiſcript by King Henry. high wiſdom. And as for the coming of the legate, I 
: ; deſire that much ; and, if it be God's pleaſure, I pray 
£ HE writer of this letter would not ceaſe till ſhe him to ſend this matter ſhortly to a good end, and then 
had cauſed me likewiſe to ſet to my hand; defiring 1 truſt, my lord, to recompence part of your great 
you, though it be ſhort, to take it in good part. I en- pains. In the which, I muſt require you, in the 
fure you, there is neither of us, but that greatly de- mean time , to accept my good will in the ſtead of the 
fireth to ſee you, and much more Fun to hear that power, the which muſt proceed partly from you, as 
you have ſcaped 2 ſo well, truſting the — our Lord knoweth; to whom I beſeech to ſend you 
thereof to be paſſed, ſpecially with them that keepe long life, with continuance in honour. Written with 
good diet, as oor you do. The not hearing of the the hand of her that is moſt bound to be 
legate's arrival in France, cauſeth us ſomewhat to | Your humble and 
muſe ; notwithſtanding, we truſt by your diligence and — 
vigilancy (with the aſſiſtance of Almighty God) ſhortly d obedient ſervant, 
to be eaſed out of that trouble. No more to you at Anne Boleyn. 


* Hiſt, Ref, Part I. p. 55. 


SIR, | 
Y OUR grace's * and my impriſonment, 


are things ſo ſtrange unto me, as what to 
write, or what to excuſe, I am altogether ignorant, 
Whereas you ſend unto me rr me to confeſs a 
truth, and ſo obtain your favour) by ſuch an one whom 
ou know to be mine antient profeſſed enemy; I no 
ſooner received this meſſage by him, than 1 rightly 
conceived your meaning; and if, as you ſay, Con- 
feſſing a truth indeed may procure my ſafety, I ſhall 
with all willingneſs and duty perform your com- 
mand. | 

But let not your grace ever imagine that your poor 
wife will ever be brought to acknowledge a fault, 
where not ſo much as a thought thereof preceded. 
And to ſpeak a truth, never prince had wife more 
loyal in all duty, and in all true affection, than you 
have ever found in Anne Boleyn, with which name and 
place I could willingly have contented myſelf, if God 
and your grace's pleaſure had been ſo pleaſed. Nei- 
ther did I at any time ſo far forget myſelf in ny ex- 
altation, or received queenſhip, but that I always 

ed for ſuch an alteration as now I find; for the 
ground of my preferment being on na ſurer founda- 


other ſubjet. You have choſen me, from a low eſtate 
to be your queen and companion, far beyond my de- 
ſert or deſire. If then you found me worthy of ſuch 
honour, good your grace let not any light fancy, or 
bad counſel of mine enemies, withdraw your princely 
favour from me ; neither let that ſtain, that unworthy 
ſtain of a diſloyal heart towards your 5 grace, ever 
caſt ſo foul a blot on your moſt dutiful wife, and the 
infant princeſs your daughter : try me, good king, but 


mies ſit as my accuſers and judges; you, let me re- 
ceive an open trial, for my truth ſhall fear no open 
ſhame ; then ſhall you ſee, either mine 1nnocency 
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open cenſure; and mine offence bein 
proved, your grace is at liberty, both before God and 


ook-- 


tion than your grace's fancy, the leaſt alteration, I 
knew, was fit and ſufficient to draw that fancy to ſome ' 


let me have a lawful trial, and let not my ſworn ene- 


cleared, . your: ſuſpicion and conſcience ſatisfied, the . 
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Queen Anne Boleyn's laſt Letter to King Henry.* 


ignominy and ſlander of the world ſtopped, or my guilt 


openly declared. So that, whatſoever God or you may 
determine of me, your grace. may be freed from an 
ſo lawfully 


man, not only to execute worthy puniſhment on me 
as an unlawful wife, but to follow your affection al- 
ready ſettled on that party, for whoſe ſake I am now 
as I am, whoſe name I could ſome good while ſince 
have pointed unto: your grace being not ignorant of 
my ſuſpicion therein. 

But, if you have already determined of me, and 
that not only my death, but an infamous ſlander muſt 
bring you the enjoying of your deſired happineſs ; then 
I deſire of God, that he will pardon your great ſin 
therein, and likewiſe mine enemies, the inſtruments 
thereof; and that he will not call you to a ſtrict account 
for your unprincely and cruel uſtgh of me, at his ge- 
neral judgment-ſeat, where both you and myſelf muſt 
ſhortly. appear, and in whoſe judgment, I doubt not, 
(whatſoever the world may think of me) mine in- 
nocence ſhall be openly known, and ſufficiently 
cleared. 

My laſt and only requeſt ſhall be, that myſelf may 
only bear the burthen of your grace's diſpleaſure, and 
that it may not touch the innocent ſouls of thoſe poor 

entlemen, who (as I underſtand) are likewiſe in ſtrait 
impriſonment for my ſake. If ever I have found fa- 


vour in your ſight ; if ever the name of Anne Boleyn 


hath been pleaſing in your ears, then let me obtain 
this requeſt ; and I will ſo leave to trouble your grace 
any. further, with mine earneſt prayers to the Trinit 
to have your grace in his good keeping, and to dire 
you in all your actions. From my doleful priſon in 
the Tower this ſixth of May. | 


Your moſt loyal and ever 
faithful wife, 
Anne Boleyn. 


Records of Hiſt, Ref. Part I, Page 134. 


men “*, the wretched, hideous monſters (on whom realm is not half enough to ſuſtain them; but that, 
ſcarcely for horror any eye dare look) the foul, un- for very conſtraint, they die for hunger. 


to pray. 
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The very Beggars petition againſt Popery ; wherein they lamentably complain to King 
Henry the Eighth of the clergy : 1. Of their abominable covetouſneſs and oppreſ- 
fon, in ſeveral particulars, from & 3 to & 13. 2. Of their inſatiable lechery, being 
devils at women ; and how they apply themſelves, by all ſleights they may, to have 
to do with every man's wife, daughter, and maid [as «well ladies, as meaner perſons, 
' when they come in their way} from F 13 toy 17. 3. They brought in theft with 
with them, and nouriſhed it under them, $ 17. 4. That they baffled all laws, that 
none could take hold of them, though they raviſhed men's wives and daughters 
' {which that curſed crew would be at again, tho not in that ſeeming holy method, but 
now in an open, odious, debauched way, like infernal incubuſſes, who now have natu- 
liſed ſuccubuſſes for their ture, &c,) for the law was too weak to hold them; they 
making ſuch as begin with them quickly to ceaſe proſecuting them, § 18. 5. An 
example hereof, ſee in the biſhop of London, $.19. 6. Fho' the ſtatute of Mort- 
main was made to prevent giving them any more, yet ſtill they 2 more than 
any duke, § 20 and 21. 7. Their yearly exactions came by curfed pretenſions of 
praying people's ſouls out of purgatory, &c. & 22. 8. This doctrine of purgatory 
was always oppoſed by godly, learned men, § 23 and 24. 9. Their helliſh policy, 
in not ſuffering the New Teſtament to be tranſlated in the mother-tongue, leſt their 
hypocriſy and cheating ſhould be diſcovered, & 25, 26. 10. The impudence of 
Dr. Allen, and Dr. Horſey, fined to the king, but afterwards therefore amply 
rewarded by the clergy, & 27. 11. The reaſon of this was, becauſe the chan- 
cellor was one of them, viz. a clergyman, F 28. 12. The cheat of giving lands, 
or money, to the church for the poor, or maſſes, & 30. 13. They petition to turn 
theſe blood-fuppers out to labour and get them wives of their own, & 31. 14. The 
benefits and advantages of ſo doing, &c. & 31, 32. Theſe arguments, and the like, 
prevailed with this king to caſt off the pope's authority, and why any ſhould be fo fooliſhly 
wicked, as to think to return us to it, I know not; moſt certainly they will find them- 
ſelves decerved, with a vengeance, &c. 8580 e 


Preſented to King Henry the Eighth, in the twenty-ninth year of his reign, Anno 
Dam. 15 38, eight years before his death, and now printed, verbatim, from a very 
old copy, only mending the authography, for the eaſe of the reader, making the 
ſeveral ſections, and collecting the foregoing contents. Worth peruſing by both 
Papiſt and Proteſtant, for the one to fee how bis forefathers and be have been, and are, 
gulled ; and the other to fee how he is lite to be eternally abuſed, if he either through 
fear of death, or otherwiſe, embrace Popery. Folio, containing ſix pages, with a 
wooden cut in the title, repreſenting King Henry the Eighth on his throne, and a 
committee of Beggars preſenting their petition. 


To the KING, our Scvereign Lord. happy ſort of lepers, and other fore people, ncedy, 
2 7...” 2 1mpetent; blind, lame, and ſick, that live only by alms; 

OST lamentably complaineth, their woful mi- how that their number is daily fo ſore increaſed, that 
M ſery unto your highneſs, your poor daily Bede- all the alms of the well diſpoſed people of this your 


Fhis is an ancient word, ſignifying poor alms-men, who pray daily for their bene factors, derived from the Saxon word Bidder, 


2. And 


2. And this moſtpeſtilent miſchief is come upon your 
ſaid poor bede-men, by the reaſon that there is (in the 
times of your noble predeceſſors paſſed) craftily crept 
into this your realm another ſort “* rag of impotent 
but) of ſtrong, puiſſant, and counterfeit-holy, and idle 
beggars, and vagabonds, which, ſince the time of their 


now increaſed under your fight, not only into a great 
number, but alſo into a kingdom. a 
3. Theſe are not the herds (or ſbeep) but the rave- 
nous wolves, going in herds-clothing, devouring the 
flock ; the biſhops, abbots, priors, deacons, archdea- 
cons, ſuffragans, prieſts, monks, canons, friars, par- 
doners and ſomners: and who is able to number this 
idle, ravenous ſort, (which ſetting all labour aſide) 
have begged ſo importunately that they have, gotten 
into their hands more than the third part of all your 
realm: the goodlieſt lordſhips, manors, lands, and ter- 
ritories are theirs. Beſides this, they have the tenth 
part of all the corn, meadow, paſture, graſs, wool, 
colts, calves, lambs, pigs, geeſe, and chickens. Over 
and beſides the tenth part of every ſervant's wages, the 
tenth part of the wool, Wilk „honey, wax, cheeſe, and 
butter, Yea, and they look ſo narrowly upon their 
profits, that the poor wives mult be accountable to 
them for every tenth egg, or elſe ſhe getteth not her 
rights at Eaſter, ſhall be taken as an heretick ; hereto 
have they their four offering-days. 
4. What money pull they in by probates of teſta- 
ments, privy tithes, and by men's offerings to their pil- 
grimages, and at their firſt maſſes. Every man and 


dirges t to be ſung for him, or elſe they will accuſe 
the dead's friends and executors of hereſy. What mo- 
ney get they by mortuaries 2, by hearing of confeſ- 
ſions (and yet they will keep thereof no counſel) by 
hallowing of churches, altars, ſuper-altars |, chapels, 
and bells, by curſing of men, and abſolving them again 
for money. | 

5. What multi»1de of money gather the pardoners $ 
in a year? How much money get the ſotaners (i. e. 
Parators) by extortion in a year? By citing the peo- 
ple to the commitlaries court, and afterwards releaſing 
the appearance for money. Finally, the infinite num- 
ber of heggars friars, what get they in a year ? 

6. Here, if it pleaſe your grace to mark, we ſhall 
ſee a thing far out of joint ; there are, within your 
realm of England fifty-two thouſand pariſh churches ; 
and this ſtanding, that there be but ten houſholds 
in every pariſh, yet are there five hundred thou- 
land, and twenty thouſand houtholds ; and of every 
of theſe houſholds hath every of the five orders of 


* See them deſcribed in the ſecond 8. | 

+ The dead office in the church of Rome, which begins with 
Dirige me, Domine, &c. | 
t A mortuary was a gift left by a man, at his death, to his 


olferings, not duly paid in his life-time, 


4 


firſt entry, by all the craft and wilineſs of ſatan, are 


child that is buried muſt pay ſomewhat for maſſes and 


friars a penny a quarter for every order, that is, for 


parith-church, for the recompence of his perſonal tythes, and 


wake pope: 
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all the five orders five-pence a quarter for every houſe; 
that is, for all the five orders twenty-pence a year for 
every houſe: ſumma, five hundred thouſand, and ten- 
ty thouſand quarters of angels; that is, two hundred 
and ſixty thouſand half angels; ſumma, one hundred 
and thirty thouſand angels; co” totalis, forty-four 
thouſand pounds, and three hundred and thirty-three 
pounds, fix thillings, and eight-pence ſterling : where- 
of, not four hundred years paſſed, they had not one 
penny. Oh grievous and painful exactions, thus 
yearly to be paid, from the which the people of your 
noble predeceſſors, the kings of the ancient Britons , 
ever ſtood free. | | 

7. And this will they have, or elſe they will pro- 
cure him that will not give it them to be taken as an 
heretick. What tyrant ever oppreſſed the people like 
this cruel and vengeable generation ? What fubjeQs 
ſhall be able to help their prince, that be after this 
faſhion yearly polled ? What good chriſtian people can 
be able to ſuccour us poor lepers, blind, ſore, and 
lame, that be thus youtly oppreſſed ? Is it any marvel 
that your people ſo complain of poverty? Is it any 
marvel that the taxes, fiftcenths, and ſubſidies, that 
your grace, moſt tenderly of great compaſſion, hath 
taken among your people, to defend them from the 
threatened ruin of their common-wealth, might have 
been fo flothfully, yea painfully, levied ? Seeing that 
almoſt the uttermoſt penny that might have been le- 
vied, hath been gathered before, verily by this rave- 
nous, cruel, and inſatiable generation, 

8. The Danes, neither the Saxons, in the time of 
the ancient Britons, ſhould never have been able to 
have brought their armies, from ſo far, hither unto 
your land to have conquered it, if they had at that 
time ſuch a ſort of idle gluttons to find at home. The 
noble King Arthur had never been able to have car- 
ried his army to the foot of the mountains, to reſiſt 
the coming down of Lucius the emperor, if ſuch 
yearly exactions had been taken of his people. The 
Greeks had never been able to have fo long continued 
at the ſiege of Troy, if they had had at home ſuch an 
idle fort of cormorants to fine. The ancient Romans 


had never bcen able to put all the whole world under 


their obeiſance, if their people had bcen thus op- 
prefled. | 

9. The Turk, now in your time, ſhould never be 
able to get fo much ground of Chriſtendom, if he had 
in his empire ſuch a ſort of locuſts to devour his ſub- 


ſtance. Lay then theſe ſums to the aforeſaid third 


part of the poſſeſſions of the realm, that you may 
ſee whether it draw nigh unto the half of the whole 
ſubſtance of the realm, or not ; ſo ſhall you find that 
it draweth far above. | 


|| Theſe are * ſtones, to be removed at the prieſt's plea- 
ſure, to ſay mals upon; by ſome called portable altars. | 
5 Thoſe employed by the Lobe to grant indulgences. 
** Before the Conqueſt: for William the . having. 


engaged the pope to countenance his unjuſt invaſion upon ths. 


ple, in return, oppreſſed the ſubjects in this manner, to gratify 


10. Now 
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10. Now let us then compare the number of this 


unkind, idle ſort unto the number of the ** g ple, 
ifted or 


riot, that they ſhould have half? Compare them to 


and we ſhall ſee whether it be indifferently 


to the number of men, ſo are they not the hundredth 


perſon. Compare them to men, women, and chil- 


dren, then are they not the four hundredth perſon in 
number. One part therefore, in four hundred parts 
divided, were too much for them, except they did la- 


bour. What an unequal burden is it, that they have 


half with the multitudes, and are not the four-hun- 
dredth perſon of their number ? What tongue is able 
to tell, that ever there was any commonwealth ſo ſore 
oppreſſed, ſince the werld began? 4% 

11. And what do all theſe greedy ſort of ſturdy, 
idle, holy thiev.s with theſe yearly exactions that 
they take of the people ? Truly nothing, but exempt 
themſelves from the obedience and dignity from your 
grace unto them; nothing, but that your ſubjects 
thould fall into diſobedience and rebellion againſt your 
grace, and be under them ? As they did unto your no- 
ble predeceſſor King John, which, becauſe that he 
would have puniſhed certain traitors that had con- 
ſpired with the French king to have depoſed him 
from his crown and dignity (among the which a clerk 
called Stephen, whom, afterwards againſt the king's 
will, the pope made biſhop of Canterbury was one) 
interdicted ® his land. For the which matter your 
moit noble realm wrongfully (alas for ſhame!) hath 
ſtood tributary, not to any kind, temporal prince, but 
-unto a cruel, deviliſh blood- ſupper, drunken in the 


blood of the ſaints and martyrs of Chriſt ever ſince. 


Here were a holy ſort of prelates, and thus cruelly 
.could puniſh ſuch a righteous king, all his realm, and 
ſucceſſion, for doing right. 


12. Here were a charitable ſort of holy men, that 


could thus interdict an holy realm, and pluck away 
the obedience of the people from their natural liege 
lord and king, for his righteouſneſs. Here were a 
bleſſed ſort, not of meek herds, but of blood-ſuppers, 
that could ſet the French king upon ſuch a righteous 
Prince, to cauſe him to loſe his crown and dignity, to 
make effuſion of the blood of his people, unleſs this 
good and bleſſed king of great Saks? e more fear- 
ing and lamenting the ſhedding of the blood of his 
people, than the loſs of his crown and dignity, againſt 
all right and conſcience, had ſubmitted himſelf unto 
them. O caſe moſt horrible, that ever ſo noble a 
king's realm and ſucceſſion ſhould thus be made to 
ſtoop to ſuch a ſort of blood-ſuppers ! Where was his 
ſword, power, crown, and dignity become, whereby 
he might have done juſtice in this manner ? Where 
was their obedience become, that ſhould have been 
ſubje& under his high power, in this matter? Yea, 
where was the obedience of all his ſubjets become, 
that, for maintenance of the commonwealth, ſhould 
have holpen him manfully to have reſiſted theſe blood- 


ſuppers to the ſhedding of their blood? Was it not 


* 


altogether, by their policy, tranſlated from this good 
king to them? 7 7 

13. Vea, and what do they more? Truly, nothing 
but apply themſelves, by all the ſleights they may, to 
have to do with every man's wife, every man's daugh- 
ter, and every man's maid ; that cuckoldry ſhould 
reign over all among your ſubjects; that no man 
ſhould know his own child, that their baſtards might 
inherit the poſſeſſions of every man, to put the right 
begotten' children clear beſide their inheritance, in 
ſubverſion of all eſtates and godly order. Theſe be 
they, that by their abſtaining from marriage do let 
the generation of the people, whereby all the realm, 
at length, if it ſhould be continued, ſhall be made de- 
ſert and uninhabitable. They mean, that for this fin if 
whoredom God's vengeance would fall on the land. 

14. Theſe be they that have made an hundred 
thouſand idle whores in your realm, which would 
have gotten their living honeſtly in the ſweat of their 


faces, had not their ſuperfluous riches elected them to 


unclean luſt and idleneſs. I heſe be they that cor- 
rupt the whole generation of mankind in your realm ; 
that catch the pox of one woman, and bear it to ano- 
ther : yea, ſome one of them will boaſt among his 
fellows, that he hath meddled with an hundred wo- 
men. Theſe be they that, when they have once drawn 
men's wives to ſuch incontinency, ſpend away their 
huſbands goods, make the women run away from their 
huſbands, yea, run away themſelves both with wife 
and goods, bring both man, wife, and children to 
idleneſs, theft, and beggary. 

15. Yea, who is able to number the great and 
broad bottomleſs Ocean ſca-full of evils, that this miſ- 
chievous and ſinful generation may lawfully bring 
upon us unpuniſhed ? Where is your ſword, power, 
crown, and dignity become, that ſhould puniſh (by 
puniſhment of death, even as other men be puniſhed) 
the felonies, rapes, murders, and treaſons committed 
by this ſinful generation ? Where is their obedience 
become, that ſhould be under your high power in this 


matter? Is it not altogether tranſlated and exempted 


from your grace unto them? Yes truly. What an 
infinite number of people might have been increaſed, 
to have peopled the realm, if theſe fort of folk had 
been married like other men ? What breach of ma- 
trimony is there brought in by them? Such truly, as 
was never ſince the world began among the whole 
multitude of the heathen. 

16. Who is ſhe that will ſet her hands to work to 
get three-pence a day, and may have at leaſt twenty- 
pence a day, to ſleep an hour with a friar, a on i 
or a prieſt ? What is he that would labour for a groat 
a day, and may have at leaſt twelve-pence a day to be 
a bawd to a prieſt, a monk, or a friar? What a ſort 
are there of thein that marry prieſts, ſovereign ladies, 
but to cloak the prieſts incontinency, and that they 
may have a living of the prieits themſelves, for their 
labour? How many thouſands doth ſuch lubricity 


Excommunicated. 


3 bring 


ine tô beggary, theft, and idleneſs, which ſhould 
5 — raved name, and have ſet themſelves to 
work, had not been this exceſſive treaſure of the ſpi- 
ritualty ? What honeſt man dare take any man or wo- 
man in his ſervice, that hath been at ſuch a ſchool 
with a ſpiritual man? a vil ach 5 
17. Oh the grievous ſhipwreck of the common- 
wealth! which in ancient time, before the coming 
in of theſe ravenous wolves,, was ſo proſperous that 
then there were few. thieves ; yea, theft was at that 
time ſo rare, that Cæſar was not compelled to make 
penalty of death —_—_—_ as your grace may well 
perceive in his Inſtitutes. There were alſo at that 
time but few poor people, and yet they did not beg, 
but there was given them enough unaſked. For there 
were at that time none of theſe ravenous wolves to 
aſk it from them, as it appeareth in the Acts of the 
Apoſtles. Is it any marvel, though there be now ſo 
many beggars, thieves, and idle people ? No truly. 

18. What remedy ? Make laws againſt: them? I 
am in doubt whether ye be able: are = not {ſtronger 
in your own parliament-houſe than yourſelf ? What a 
number of biſhops, abbots, and priors are lords of 
your parliament ? Are not all the learned men in your 
realm in fee with them, to ſpeak in your parliament- 
houſe againſt your crown, dignity, and common- 
wealth of your realm, a, few of your own learned 
council only excepted ? What law can be made againſt 
them that may be available? Who is he (though he 
be grieved never ſo ſore) for the murder of his an- 
ceſtor, raviſhment of his wife, of his daughter ; rob- 
bery, treſpaſs, maim, debt, or any other offence, dare 
lay it to their charge, by any way of action; and, if 
he do, then is he, by and by, by their wilineſs, ac- 
cuſed of hereſy. Yea, they will ſo handle him, be- 
fore he paſs, that, except he will bear a faggot for 
their pleaſure, he ſhall be excommunicated, and then 
be all his actions daſhed! So captive are your laws 
unto them, that no man, that they liſt to excommuni- 
cate, may be admitted to ſue any action in any of 
your courts. . If any man in your ſeſſions dare be ſo 
hardy to indict a prieſt of any ſuch crime, he hath, 
before the year goeth out, ſuch a yoke of hereſy laid 
in his neck, that it makes him with, that he had not 
done it. 

19. Your grace may ſee what a work there is in 
London, how the biſhop rageth for indicting of cer- 
tain curates, of extortion and incontinency, the laſt 
year, in the warmol queſt“k. Had not Richard Hunne 
coinmenced an action of præmunire againſt a prieſt, he 
had been yet alive, and no heretick at all, but an ho- 
neſt man. 

20. Did not divers of your noble progenitors, ſee- 
ing their crown and dignity run int) ruin, and to be 
tus craftily tranſlated into the hands of this miſ- 
chievxous generation, make divers ſtatutes for the re- 
formation thereof? Among which the ſtatute of Mort- 
main was one; to the intent, that, after that time, 


* Or Wardmote Inqueſt, creſted 32 Henry VIII. 7. 
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they ſhould haye no more given unto them. But what 
availed it? Have they not gotten into their hands more 
lands ſince than any duke in England, the ſtatute not- 
withſtanding ? Yea, have they not, for all that, tranſ- 
lated into their hands from your grace half your king- 
dom thoroughly? The whole name, as reaſon is for 
the ancienty of your kingdom, which was before theirs, 
and out of the which theirs is grown, only abiding 
with your grace, and of one kingdom made twain 
the /ptritual kingdom (as they call it) for they will be 


named firſt, and your r kingdom: and which 


of theſe two kingdoms, ſuppole ye, is like to over- 
grow the other, yea, to put the other out of me- 
mory ?: Truly, the kingdom of the blood-ſuppers, for 
to them is given daily out of your kingdom. And 
that, that is once given them, cometh never from 
them again: ſuch laws have they, that none of them 
may neither give, nor ſell nothing. $2404. 22671] 
21. What law can be made ſo ſtrong againſt them, 
that they, either with money or elſe with other 
licy, will not break and ſet at nought? What king- 
dom can endure that ever giveth thus from him, and 
receiveth nothing again ? 2 how all the ſubſtance of 
your realm, forthwith your ſword, power, crown, 
dignity, and obedience of your people, runneth head- 
long intd the inſatiable whirlpool of theſe greedy 
goulafres to be ſwallowed and devoured. * 
22. Neither have they any other colour to gather 
theſe yearly exactions into their hands, but that they 
ſay, they pray for us to God to deliver our ſouls out 
of the pains of purgatory, without whoſe prayer, they 
ſay, or at leaſt, without the pope's pardon, we could. 
never be delivered thence : which, if it be true, then 
it is good reaſon, we give them all theſe things, all, 
were it a hundred times as much, [1 


23. But there be many men of great literature and 


judgment, for the love they have unto the truth, and. 


unto the commonwealth, have not feared to put them- 
ſelves into the greateſt infamy that may be, in abjec- 
tion of all the world, yea, in peril of death to declare 
their opinion in this matter: which is, that there is 
no purgatory, but that it is a thing invented by the 
covetouſneſs of the ſpirituality, only to tranſlate all 
kingdoms from all other princes unto them, and there 
is not one word ſpoken of it in holy ſcripture. They 
ſay alſo, that, if there were a purgatory, and alſo if 
that the pope, with his pardons tor-money, deliver one 
ſoul thus, he may deliver him as well without mo- 
ney ; if he may deliver one, he may deliver a thou- 
ſand; if he may deliver a thouſand, he may deliver 
them all, and alſo deſtroy purgatory. And then is he 
a cruel tyrant without all charity, if he keep them 
there in priſon and in pain till men will give him 
money. | 


24. Likewiſe ſa they of all the whole ort of the 


ſpirituality, that, if they will not pray for no man, 
but for them that give them money, they are tyrants, 
and lack charity, and ſuffer thoſe fouls to be puniſhed' 
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and pained uncharitably, for lack of their prayers. 
Theſe ſort of folk, they call heretichs, theſe they burn, 
thefe they rage againſt, put to open ſhame, and make 
them bear faggots. But, whether they be hereticks 
or no, well T wot, that this purgatory, and the pope's 


pardons, is all the cauſe of tranſlation of your king- 


dom fo faſt into their hands; wherefore, it is mani- 
feſt, it cannot be of Chriſt ; for he gave 
temporal kingdom; he himſelf paid tribute to Cæſar, 
he took nothing from him, but taught that the high 
powers ſhould be always obeyed ; yea, himſelf (al- 
though he were moſt free lord of all, and innocent) 
was obedient unto the high 3 unto death. 
25. This is the great ſcab, why they will not let 
the New Teſtament go abroad in your mother-tongue, 
teſt men ſhould eſpy, that their * hypocriſy, do 
tranſlate thus faſt your kingdom into their. hands ; 
that they are cruel, unclean, unmerciful, and h 
crites ; that they ſeek not the honour of Chriſt, but 
their on; that remiſſion of ſins is not given by the 
pope's pardon, but by Chriſt, for the ſure faith and 
truſt we have in him. Here may your grace well 
perceive, that, except ye ſuffer their hypocriſy-to be 
diſcloſed, all is like to run into their hands, and, as 
long as it is covered, fo long ſhall it ſeem to every man 
to be a great impiety not to give them. For this I 
am ſure, your grace thinketh (as the truth is) I am as 
a good a man as my father, why may I not give them 
as much as my father did ? And of this mind I am 
fure are all the lords, knights, eſquires, gentlemen, 
and yeomen in England: yea, and until it be diſcloſed, 
all your people will think that your ſtatute of Mort- 
main was never made with a good confcience, ſeeing 
that it taketh away the liberty of your people, in that 
they may not as lawfully buy their ſouls out of pur- 
gatory, by giving to the ſpirituality, as their prede- 
ceffors did in time paſt. 125 

26. Wherefore, if you will eſchew the ruin of your 
crown and dignity, let their hypocriſy be uttered, 
and that ſhall be more fpeedful in this matter, than all 
the laws that may be made, be they never ſo ſtrong. 
For, to make a law, for to puniſh any offender, ex- 
oept it were more for to give other men an enfample 
to beware to commit ſuch like offence, what ſhould it 
avail? Did not Dr. Allen, moſt preſumptuouſly, now 
in your time, againſt all his allegiance, all that ever he 
could to pn} from you the knowledge of ſuch pleas, 
as belong unto your high courts, unto another court, 
in derogation of your crown and dignity. 

27. Did not alſo Dr. Horſey and his complices moſt 
heinouſly, as all the world knoweth, murder, in pri- 
fon, that honeſt merchant, Richard Hunne? For that 
he ſued your writ of præmunire againſt a prieſt, that 
wrongfully held him in plea, in a ſpiritual court, for 
a matter whereof the knowledge belongeth unto your 
high courts: and what puniſhment was there done, 
that any man might take example of, to beware of 
ltke — ? Truly none, but that the one paid five 
hundred pounds (as it is ſaid, to the building of your 
ſtar-chamber) and, when that payment was once paſ- 
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more to the- 


dation hangeth on the prieſts beards. 


ſed, the captains of his kingdom (becauſe he fought ſo 
manfully againſt your crown and dignity) have — 
to him hats upon benefice, ſo is rewarded 
ten times as much. The other, as it is ſaid, paid fix 
hundred pounds for him and his complices, which, 
becauſe that he had likewiſe fought ſo manfully againſt 
crown and digmty, was immediately as he had 
obtained your moſt gracious n, promoted by the 
captains of his kingdom, with benefice 5. a benefice, 
to the value of four times as much. ho can take 
example of this puniſhment to beware of ſuch like 
offence? Who is he of their kingdom that will not 
rather take courage to commit like offence, ſeeing the 
romotions that fell to theſe men for their ſo offeng. 
ing? So weak and blunt is your ſword, to ſtrike at 
one of the offenders of this crooked and perverſe ge. 
neration. „ Kites E 
28. And this is, by reaſon that the chief inſtrument 
of your law, yea, the chief of your council, and he 
which hath your ſword in his hand, to whom alſo all 
other inſtruments are obedient, is always a ſpiritual 
man, which, hath ever ſuch an inordinate love unto 
his own kingdom, that he will maintain that, though 
all the temporal kingdoms and commonwealths of the 
world ſhould utterly therefore be undone. 
- 29. Here leave we out the greateſt matter of all, 
leſt we, declaring ſuch an horrible carrion of evil, 
inſt the miniſters of iniquity, ſhould ſeem to de- 
re the one only fault, or rather the ignorance of 
our beſt beloved miniſter of tightwiſeneſs, which is to 
be hid, till he may be learned, by theſe ſmall enor- 
mities that we have ſpoken of, to know it plainly 
himſelf. ' But what remedy to relieve us, your poor, 
fick, lame, and fore bedemen? To make many hoſ- 
pitals for the relief of the poor peopl- ; nay truly, the 
more the worſe; for ever the fat of the whole foun- 


30. Divers of your noble predeceſſors, kings of this 
realm, have given lands to monaſteries, to give a cer- 
tain ſum of money yearly to the people, whereof, for 
the ancient of the time, they give never one penny. 
They have likewiſe given to them to have certain 
maſtes ſaid daily for them (the dead) whereof they ne- 
ver ſaid one: if the abbot of Weſtminſter ſhould ſing 
every day-as many maſſes for his founders, as he 1s 
bound to do by his foundation, a thouſand monks were 
too few. ; 

31. Wherefore, if your grace will build a ſure hoſ- 
pital, that ſhall never fail to relieve us, your bedemen, 
ſo take from them all thoſe things: ſet their ſturdy 
loobies abroad in the world to get them wives of their 
own, to get their living with their labour, in the 
{weat of-their faces, according to the commandment 
of God, Gen. iii. to give other idle people, by their 
example, occaſion to go to labour: tye theſe holy, idle 
thieves to the carts to be whipped: naked about every 
market-town till they will fall' to labour, that they 
may, by their importuna'e begging, not take away the 
alms that the good chriſtian people would give unto 


us ſore, impotent, miſerable pcople, your — 
en 


Then ſhall as well the number of our foreſaid mon- 


decreaſe: then ſhall theſe great yearly exactions ceaſe: 
then ſhall not your ſword, power, crown, dignity, and 
obedience of your people be tranſlated from you: then 
ſhall you have full obedience of your people: then 
ſhall the idle people be ſet to work. | 

32. Laſtly, Then ſhall matrimony be much better 
kept : then ſhall the generation of your people be in- 
creaſed : then ſhall your commons increaſe in riches : 


ſtrous ſort, as bauds, whores, thieves, and idle people 
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N. B. Then ſhall the goſpel be preached : then ſhall 
none beg our alms from us: then ſhall we have 
enough, and more than ſhall ſuffice us, which ſhall be 
the beſt hoſpital that ever was founded for us, Then 
ſhall we daily pray to God for your moſt noble eſtate 
long to endure. | | 


Domine, ſalvuum fac Regem, 
Or, 
Gerd ſave the Ning. 


The Life and Death of the illuſtrious Robert, Earl of Eſſex, &c. Containing, at | Wa 
large, the wars he managed, and the commands he had in Holland, the Palati- 10 


nate, and in England: together with ſome wonderful obſervations of himſelf, and 9 
his predeceſſors, and many moſt remarkable paſſages, from his infancy, unto the day Ki 
of his death. bi 

ji 
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The author, Mr. Codrington, was born of an anitent and genteel family in Glouceſtenſbire, elected 


parliament. 


B EFORE we do begin with the diſcourſe of the 
life and death of this illuſtrious earl, it will not 
be impertinent to ſpeak one word of the renowned 
earl, his father, who, as he rendered himſelf admira- 
ble, by the many great and glorious actions which he 
performed bath by land and ſea ; ſo I may call it his 
maſter-piece, that he did beget ſo brave a ſon, and I 
may call it his ſon's maſter-piece, that he did lively 
reſemble ſo brave a father, in the height and perfection 
of his virtues, which he did expreſs in his love unto 
his country, and in his atchievements for the honour 
and ſafety of it; and this ſhall enoble both their names 
unto all poſterity. 

Lo give you a parallel of theſe two worthies, is a 


* 


demy of Magdalen College in Oxford, the twenty-ninth of Fuly, 1619, about ſeventeen years 
old, and took the maſter's degree in 1626. After that, be travelled into ſeveral fortign lands; 
and, at his return, lived a gentleman's life, firſt in Norfolk, where he married; and finiſhed his 
life at London, by the plague in the year 1665, having publiſhed many pieces of different taſte 
in his life-time, and left ſeveral manuſcripts prepared for the preſs. | 

As for the hiſtory before us, it is true, that he plainly declares himſelf a parliamenteer ; yet, ſo 
far as it goes, it is the leaſt exceptionable, and the moſt comprehenſive, of any writings on the 
Jame ſubjef, in thoſe limes : for, beſides the character of his bero, the earl of Eſſex, he gives 
us the general opinion, and the ground of the firſt part of the civil war; ſeems io relate the 
natural facts without aggravation, and always ſpeaks of the king's najeſiy with reſpect, aſcribing 
the ill conduct of his affairs, and bad ſucceſs, to the wickedneſs and heat of his counſels x 
and heartily wiſhing a good and laſting reconciliation and peace between the king and his 


taſk almoſt as impoſſible as impertinent ; for if you 
wHl excuſe in them the priority of time, we may, in 
the courſe of their lives and honours, make a parallel, 
as ſoon, betwixt two beams of the ſun, who are the 
ſame in heat, in glory, and in influence, and who do 
differ in nothing but in number only ; we will therc- 
fore ſave that art and labour, and, as ſuccinctly as we 
can, we will addreſs ourſelves to the great taſk we have 
undertaken. | 7 

This moſt noble earl was born in London, in the 
year of our Lord 1592, and almoſt in the qoring of 
the reign of Queen Eliſabeth, who, for his excellent 
endowments, did countenance his father living,” and 
did lament him, being dead. His mother had the 
X 2 happineſs 
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* to be eſpouſed to three of the moſt gallant 
perſonages which that age did know. Her firſt huſ- 
band was Sir Philip Sidney, whoſe virtues are too high 
for the praiſes of other men to reach them, and too 
modeſt to deſire them; his peh and his ſword have 
rendered him famous enough; he died by the one, 
and by the other he will ever live. This is the happi- 
neſs of att, that although the ſword doth atchieve the 
honour, yet the arts do record it, and no pen hath 
made it better known than his own. Her ſecond huſ- 
band was the renowned father of this moſt noble earl, 
who died beloved, and honoured, as well by his foes, 
as by his friends, and whoſe loſs even heaven might 
lament, did not heaven enjoy him. Her third huſ- 
band was the earl of Clanrickard, a gallant gentleman, 
who exceeded the wildneſs of his native country, by his 
ſecond education, and who exceeded his education by 
the ay © ng of his wedlock ; and though, peradven- 
ture, 

put together, he did make it his band, by the advan- 
tage of which, he did ſo twiſt himſelf into the Engliſh 


virtues, that nothing remained in him as ſpun from 


Ireland, as Ireland now doth ſtand; | 
To omit the preſages, and the unfaithful kiſſes of 
the promiſing madams who rocked his cradle, I will 
not ſay, that in that moving wicker [like another 
Hercules | he ſtrangled in each hand the two invading 
dragons of tranſcending prerogative and ſuperſtition : 
this was the buſineſs of his he. to come; a buſineſs 
which did grow up with his youth in hope,.and which, 
in the event, did crown his age with glory. 
Though the laurels, that crown the brows of con- 
uerors, are the thickeſt and the heavieſt, yet I be- 
eve, the wreaths that court the brows of art are the 
greeneſt ; we conquer, in our age, our foes in the 


Held, but we overcome our greateſt foe, which is ig- 


norance, in our youth; to conquer which, he received 


hereditary courage from his father, who not only over- 


came; but triumphed over it, and did accept the for- 
mality of two degrees, and with great reputation, per- 
formed the exerciſes belonging to them in the univer- 
fity of Cambridge, IE 
It is moſt certain, that illuſtrious and extraordinary 
perſonages have oftentimes extraordinary illumina- 


tions of the events, both good and bad, which ſhall 


befal them ; of this we can give you remarkable in- 


ſtances in this family. When Sir Walter Devereux 


was created viſcount of Hereford, and earl of Eſſex, 
about the twelfth year of the reign of queen Eliſabeth, 
becauſe he was deſcended, by his mother's fide, from 
the antient and honourable family of the Bouchiers, 


it was the deliberate pleaſure of the queen and ſtate to 


increaſe his honours, by the knowledge of the fulneſs 
of his merit, and to make him governor of Ireland ; 
and this place being preferred unto him | for, indeed, 
he was a gentleman of incomparable indowments | he 
did manage the affairs of that kingdom with great ho- 
nour and judgment; and, by a ſecret power of at- 
traction, which is natural and inherent to that family, 


brought a fever on him ; and the ſooner, becauſe his 


ome vain men do account it but as two threads 
who was then not above ten years of age, might re- 


above all things, that he ſhauld be mindful of the fix 


not avoid: and which is, indeed, moſt wonderful, on 


faſt 2 and to the amazement of all, he cried out, 


he gained the approbation and applauſe of all men, 
and did much advance the affairs of England in the 
kingdom of Ireland; but the ambition and policy of 
the earl of Leiceſter, who would have no man more 
eminent than himſelf, did ſo prevail at court, that, 
upon no cauſe at all, but that he was as good as great, 
he muſt be diſhonoured from his dignity, and the go- 
vernment of that kingdom conferred on Sir Henry 
Sidney, a deſerving gentleman, indeed, and the more 
meritorious, becauſe he was the father of Sir Philip. 
This ind gnity did ſtick ſuch an impreſſion on this 
noble earl, who had now only a charge of ſome empty 
regiments of horſe and foot, that his melancholy 


friend was the author of this injury, for the earl of 
Leiceſter did pretend to no man greater affection than 
to himſelf. Afeer ſome days, his ſickneſs did confine 
him to his chamber, and afterwards to his bed. His 
dying words were remarkable; He deſired that his ſon, 


frain from the court, and not truſt his ear with the 
flatferies, nor his eye with the ſplendor of it; and, 


and thirtieth year of his age, beyond which, neither he, 
nor but few of his forefathers, lived: His inſtructed 
ſon did obey his father's will, and for many years did 
lead a contented and a retired life in Angle ey, until 
[I know not by what ſpell | the earl of Leiceſter did 
work him into the fatal circle, and betrayed him to 
deſtruction. Being condemned to the block, he re- 
membered. his father's prediction, which now he could 


the very ſame hour, and | as it is believed] on the very 
ſame minute, that he was beheaded, his fon, who at 
that time was a ſtudent in Eton college, did ſuddenly, 
and diſtractedly, leap out of his bed, where he was 


that his father was killed, his father was dead; and 
not many hours after, the fad news was brought, 
which ſo early in the morning, and fo ſtrangely, he 
preſaged. | | 

His father being dead, this ,young earl was now 
looked on with more than ordinary obſervance ; and 
the rather, becauſe it was generally reported, that hi: 
father had too ſevere a trial, and that his li fe was made 
a ſacrifice, to ſatisfy the ambition of ſome great per- 
fonages, high in favour at the court. Sure it is that 
there appeared ſomething of injuſtice in his death, for 
otherwife, why ſhould Sir Walter Raleigh, and others, 
who were condemned, as acceſſary to it, fo publickly 
afterwards, and in print, diſclaim it? 

Queen Elifabeth being deceaſed, king James was 
no ſooner eſtabliſhed in the poſſefiion of the crown 
of England, but he reſtored to this young earl his fa- 
ther's titles and eſtate, and his eldeſt fon (the mirror 
of his age, and the weſtern world) Prince Henry, 
was pleaſed to be very converſant and familiar 
with him, being near unto him in age, but more 
near in affection, than in years, Betwixt win 

EIT et} aid 
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and this earl, there happened a remarkable paſ- 
ſage, which I conceive, in this place, not improper to 
inſert, 91 | 


ſelves one morning, with the exerciſe and the plea- 
ſure of the tennis-court, after that a ſet or two were 
played, there did ariſe ſome difference upon a -mif- 
take: from banding of the ball, the prince, being 
raiſed into'a choler, did begin to bandy words, and was 
ſo tranſported with his paſſion, that he told the earl of 
Eſſex, that he was the ſon of a trayter. The earl of 
Eflex was then in the flouriſh of his youth, and full 
of fire and courage, and being not able to contain 
himſelf, he did ſtrike the prince with his racket on 
the head, and that ſo ſhrewdly, that | as it is ſaid ] ſome 
drops of blood did trickle down. The news of this 
was preſently brought to the king's ear, who having 
examined the buſineſs, and fully underſtood the man- 
ner, -and the occaſion of it, did diſmiſs the earl, with- 
out any great check, and (being a true peace-maker) 
he told his ſon, that he who did {trike him then, would 
be ſure, with more violent blows, to ſtrike his enemy 
in times to come. | 
This being in this manner reconciled, the report 
of this young earl did ariſe every day higher and 
greater. His recreations were riding of the great 
horſe, running at the ring, and the exerciſe of arms. 
His other hours were taken up in ſtudy, and in peru- 
{al of books, that yielded moſt profit, not moit de- 
light, and from theſe he would always ariſe better, 
than when he ſat down unto them; his delights were 
hunting of the hare, or buck, and he would ſeldom 
fail to be amongſt the foremoſt, at the fall of the ſtag, 
or when the falcon on his wing was.ſtooping to his 
prey. He, from his infancy, was well affected to re- 
ligion, and to the reformation of the church; and 
this he received by inheritance from his father, for 
when the biſhops er felt the ſmart of it) had cried 
out againſt that laſhing pamphlet, called, Martin- 
Mar-Prelate, and there was a prohibition publiſhed, 
that no man ſhould preſume to carry it about him, 
upon pain of puniſhment, and the queen herſelf did 
ſpeak as much, when the earl was preſent : why then, 
faid the earl, what will become, of me? And, pull- 


ing the book out of his pocket, he did ſhew it to the 


queen. I have heard grave men, and of great judg- 
ment, ſay, that he was the leſs inclined to Dr. Whitgitt, 
a reverend divine, and his tutor alſo, becauſe he was 
a biſhop. But the ambition and pride of the prelates, 
and the clergy, were not then arrived to their utmoſt 
period; the ſuppreſſing of them muſt remain to be 
the work of my lord, his fon, whom the parliament 
of England ſhall find to be their happy inſtrument, 
ordained for fo great an end, by a greater power. 


The earl of Eſſex being confirmed in his father's 


honours and poſſeſſions, that a perfect reconcilement 
might be made in all things, a marriage was contract - 


ed and concluded in the year 1606, betwixt him and. 


* Or, Velvis. 


Prince Henry, and this young earl, delighting them 


the Lady Frances Howard, daughter to the right ho- 
nourable the earl of Suffolk. She was a lady as 
tranſcendent in her ſpirit as her beauty : they were 
much about one age when they were married, the 
Lady Frances being about thirteen, and the earl not 
above ſixteen at the molt ; therefore for ſome few years, 
by reafon of the nonage of the earl, they lived a-part 
until about the year 1610, at*which time they enjoyed 
the ſociety of one bed, and ſo continued until about 


the year 1613, when a complaint was made, and ſo 


cloſely proſecuted, that a way was contrived, and car- 
ried on with great power, for the procuring of a di- 


vorce betwix the earl of Eſſex and this lady. I ſay. 


it was carried on with great power, for both divinity 
and law did not only look on, but were inforced to 
be actors in it. And yet they, who ſo much laboured 


in it, had afterwards the leiſure to repent- it, for this, 


divorce was no ſooner made, but the earl of Somerſet 
(who, at that time, was high in the king's favour) 


married this lady, the king himſelf and the archbithop 


being preſent, and allowing it : at that time there was 
a gentleman of excellent underſtanding, Sir Thomas 


Overbury by name, who, being beloved by the earl of 
Somerſet, did compoſe a poem, intituled The Wife, 
to dilluade the earl of Somerſet from this marriage; 


but the lady conceiving that it did reflect upon her ho- 


nour, did ſo prevail with the earl, that ſhe turned his 
love unto hatred, and wrought his hatred unto ſo 


great a height, that nothing but the death of Sir Tho- 
mas Overbury could ſatisfy their revenge. His death 


being reſolved on, they put it to the queſtion by what. 


means it ſhould be performed, and it was concluded 
on by poiſon. There was a woman in thoſe days 


famous for thoſe arts, Mrs. Turner by name ; they 
propound it unto her, and ſhe is eaſily drawn into any 
miſchief. The lieutenant of the Tower, Sir Jervis. 
Elwayes *, was alſo made acquainted with it: the tra- 


gedy was no ſooner ated but diſcovered ; the actors 


were apprehended. Sir Jervis Elwayes was examined,, 


found guilty, condemned, and ſuffered on 'Tower-hill : 


there was alſo one Frankling hanged, who brought. 
the poiſon, Mrs. Turner, that prepared it, did alſo. 
loſe her life at Tyburn. This is the woman who firſt 


invented, and brought into faſhion the uſe of yellow 


ſtarch. The earl of Somerſet and his new-marricd- 


lady were, upon pain of death, prohibited not to ap- 


proach the preſence of the king, nor to come within. 
ten miles of his majeſty's court. This did beget fo, 
great a diſcontent, that their love by degrees did be- 


gin to ſuffer diminution with their pomp : and the 


lady on her death-bed, being troubled in her. mind, did 
much cry out upon the earl of Eſſex, whom ſhe had 


ſo much injured. 


The earl of Eſſex, perceiving how little he was be- 
holden to Venus, is now reſolved to addreſs himſelf to. 
the court of Mars; and to this purpoſe he deſcendeth- 
into the Netherlands, which, at that time, was the. 


{choal of honour for the.nobility of England, in their 


exerciſe. 
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exerciſe of arms : there he was no ſooner arrived, but, 
with magnificent joy, he was entertained by grave 
Maurice, who ſaw we in his carri 8 
re, the lively image of his father. He at trat 
e and ae be ſervice in the field, which every 
ordinary gentleman is aceuſtomed to perform. This 
did much endear him to the foldiers, and his liberality 
and humanity did the more advance him. He not 
long after had there the command of a regiment. At 
the ſame time the earl of Oxford was in Holland, a 
great and gallant commander, from whoſe valour and 
whoſe actions, other ſoldiers may take example both 
to fight and overcome. With him, and ſome others, 
who alſo had the charge of regiments, the earl of Eſſex 
was very converſant ; and the preſence and command 
of theſe noblemen in the army did much add to the 
honour of the Engliſh regiment, and did enlarge and 
dilate their own fame into adjacent kingdoms. 

He continued certain years in the Netherlands, and 
having gained renown by his experience and perfection 
in the feats of arms, he advanced thence to the Pala- 
tinate, to which place went alſo the earl of Southamp- 
ton, the Lord Willoughby, the earl of Oxford, and 
Sir John Borlans, with their regiments ; they arrived 
moſt welcome to the king and queen of Bohemia, the 
preſent condition of their affairs much wanting the 
* of ſuch brave commanders, who gave a new 

ite and ſpirit to the ſoldiers whereſoever they came. 
At that time there were great hopes that the king of 
England would, out of his three kingdoms, ſend ſuch 


a a continued ftock of men to the Palatinate, that the 
crown of Bohemia ſhould be eſtabliſhed on the head of 
the Elector Palatine, and that by no courſe ſooner than 


by virtue of the Engliſh arms: but King James never 
ſtood tly affected, either to this war, or to the 
cauſe thereof, and thereupon ſome regiments of unex- 
pertenced volunteers going over, inſtead of a well- 
compoſed army, it was one reaſon, amongſt many 
others, that not only Bohemia, but the Palatinate were 
alſo- loſt, which were both invaded by ſo mighty an 
enemy as was then the emperor, and ſeconded by ſo 
puiſſant a potentate as was the king of Spain. 

The earl of Eſſex having adventured all things for 
the relief of that diſtreſſed lady, and finding an impoſ- 
ſibility, with ſuch weak forces, to oppoſe ſo great a 
power, he reſolved to return into England, but not 
without ſome hope that his a would be ſenfible 
of his daughter's ſufferings, and of thoſe illuſtrious and 
hopeful cradles, which grief and fear did rock, and 
that he would fend over ſuch full recruits of men, as 
W advance again his ſpeedy return into Germany. 

ut God did otherwiſe ordain it, for not long 2 
King James, by the privation of death, enjoyed the 
poſſeſſion of a better life. And, Prince Charles being 
inveſted with the crown, he was ſo far from ſending 
forces into Germany, that the German horſe were 
called over into England. | 

The _ of King James was peace, but almoſt 
the firſt deſigns of King Charles were war. To this 


purpoſe, that he might make his kingdoms as terrible 


, and his COU- . 


by arms, as his father had left them flouriſhing in 
peace, he calleth a parliament, which (the fickneſs at 
the ſame time raging with great violence in the city of 
London) did meet at Oxford on the beginning of the 
month of Auguſt, in the firſt year of his reign ; but 
this king was never fortunate either in his parhaments, 
or in his wars, for, the duke of Buckingham bein 
eſtioned, the parliament was not long after dif 
olved. Howſoever, a deſign went on for a ſudden 
expedition into Cadiz in Spain, which was commit. 
ted to be managed by the Viſcount Wimbleton, and 
by the earl of Eiſex. The earl of Eſſex did the more 
readily undertake it, becauſe the judgment and the 
valour of Sir Edward Cecill, created by the king 
Viſcount Wimbleton, was highly regarded by him, 
having had ſufficient experience of it in the Low 
Countries, where Sir Edward Cecill alſo for a long 
time, and with great reputation, commanded a regi- 
ment for the ſervice of the ſtates : his other wry Al 
was, becauſe that his father heretofore had taken Ca- 
diz, and he believed that a more gallant action could 
never be impoſed on him, than to be deſigned unto 
that place, where he might enlarge his own, and re- 
new his father's glory. Being embarked for the pro- 
ſecution of this ſervice, which promiſed ſo much ho- 
nour ; being at ſea, and a fair wind brought 
almoſt as far as Cadiz, the chief commanders opened 
their commiſſion, and finding, to their great grief, 
that they had not that power granted them which they 
expected, they had many conſultations on it: Sir Ed- 
ward Cecill was loth to exceed the bounds of the 
commiſſion, well knowing what danger, on his re- 
turn, might enſue thereby. 
The earl of Eſſex was unwilling to return without 
effecting any thing: and the rather, becauſe the Spa- 
niards —— to the oſtentation natural to that 
nation) did begin to dare him from their walls and bat- 
tlements; inſomuch that ſome of his men were landed, 
and entered ſome part of the town ; and the earl found 
that it was no difficult matter for the Engliſh again to 
be maſters of the town, had they but authority to fall 
on: howſoever the Spaniards had notice before hand 
that the Engliſh ſhips had a deſign upon that place; 
and ſome, withal, are of opinion, that they knew 
how far their commiſſion did extend: all along the 
ſhore their horſe and foot ſtood ready to entertain us 
at our landing, who wanted neither deſire nor reſolu- 
tion to encounter them, had but the word been given. 
The earl of Eſſex, being ſorry that he was employed 
on ſo unneceſſary an expedition, and ſo unſuitable to 
the Engliſh temper, did reſolve with himſelf, on his 
return to England, to adventure no more on ſuch em- 
ployments, but to repair again to Holland, where the 
courage of himſelf, and his ſoldiers, ſhould be ſure of 
action, and where their action ſhould be attended with 
honour : he there reſided a certain time, and by his 
exemplary virtue did much advance the affairs of that 
ſtate. Being called back into England, by the im- 
ortunity of his friends, he afterwards married with 
Mrs. Eliſabeth Paulet, who (if I am not — 
ha 
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had then fome relation to the marchioneſs of Hertford, 
ſiſter to this earl, This Mrs. Paulet was a young 
lady of a delicate temper ; ſhe was daughter of Sir 
William Paulet of Hedington in Wiltſhire, and de- 
ſcended by the father's ſide, from the illuſtrious family 
of the Paulets, marquis of Wincheſter : by her, the 
earl of Eſſex had a ſon, who was chriſtened Robert, 
after his father's name, and died in the = 1636, 
and lies buried at Drayton in the county of Warwick. 

There is nothing born ſo happy, which is abſolute 
in every part, for, much about the ſame time, there 
did ariſe ſome diſcontents betwixt the earl and this 
lady alſo, upon which this earl did ever after abandon 
all uxorious thoughts, and wholly applied himſelf to 
the improvement of thoſe rules, which conduce to 
the ſoundneſs of church and ſtate: and, if any unſeverer 
hours of leifure offered themſelves in his ſtudy, he 
would employ that time in the peruſal of ſome laboured 

oem, and having great judgment, eſpecially in the 
Englith verſe, it was his cuſtom to E the pro- 
feſſors of that art, as high as their deſert, and to re- 
ward them above it; and he was no way inclined to the 
ſullen opinion of thoſe men who diſclaim the muſes, 
and eſteem all poems to be as unlawful as unprofit- 
able. 

When the ambition and the exceſs of the 9-945 
did ſwell them up to ſuch an uncompaſſed greatneſs, 
that they were not only become unwieldy to themſelves, 
and intolerable to their dioceſes, but endeavoured alſo 
to lay unconſcionable burdens by compulſive ceremo- 
nies, on the kingdom of Scotland, the women there 
did firſt begin the coil, which was afterwards followed 
by their youth, who muſtered themſelves into arms 
tor the defence of their religion, proteſting themſelves 
to be enemies to all thoughts, that had but the leaſt 
relation to the church of Rome. 

To this reſolution (it being for the cauſe of God) 
the whole — ag of Scotland did join their devoted 
hands. The king was ſeduced by the Englith biſhops 
to make a war againſt them, and great preparations 
were in hand to that intent. In the firſt year that the 
king advanced againſt the Scots, the earl of Eſſex was 
ene of his principal commanders, but it pleaſed God 


to make that year no year of blood. In the year fol- 


lowing, a parliament was called, and, money being 
gained for the proſecution of the war, it was again 
droke off. To this war the biſhops did contribute 
much, and Doctor Peirce, the biſhop at that time of 
Bath and Wells, did not doubt to call it in his pulpit, 
the biſhops war. But what had the biſhops to do with 
the ſword, and indeed it thrived with them accord- 
ingly, for the army of the king being beaten by the 
Scots, and the town of Newcaſtle being ſeized by 
them, it was thought expedient by the king's belt 
counſelors that a parliament ſhould be called again. 
This is the parliament which unto this day doth con- 
tinue, and which have laboured ſo much to their per- 

tual glory, for the reformation of religion, for the 


iberty of the ſubject, and the ſafety of the kingdom. 
5 


On the begining of this parliament, which repre- 
ſented the whole body of the kingdom, the king who, 
without all doubt, was inforced to ſummon it, to re- 
lieve the crying oppreſſions of his ſubjects, did appear 
like a man in a fever; ſometimes very hot to give 


ſatisfaction to the complaints and deſires of his ſubjeAs, 


and ſometimes again cold and froward. 

The moſt noble earl of Pembroke, and Montpo- 
mery, being diſmiſſed from his place by the pleaſure 
of his majeſty, the parliament did move the king, 
that the earl of Eſſex might ſucceed him, to whic 
(his majeſty unwilling openly to deny them) did give 
his aſſent; he knew very well that received maxim 
that (during their time of ſitting in 8 ſub- 
jects are greater than they are, and the king leſs. 

The earl, although, for a long time, he had diſ- 
continued the court, yet did deport himſelf with fo 


much honour and judgment, that the old courtiers, 
and thoſe who were moſt intire unto his majeſty, 


could not find the leaſt ſubject of diſtaſte. But the 
diſcontents betwixt the king and parliament increaſing, 


and the king forſaking London, the noble earl of 


Eſſex (being a member of the houſe of peers) would 


not forſake the parliament, although there is no queſ- 


tion but that he had inſtigation enough from the fol- 


lowers of the court to perſuade him to it : of ſuch a 
virtue is honour and conſcience in the breaſt of true 


# 


nobility. e 
The king beginning his jeſts towards the weſt, and 
afterwards wheeling in earneſt towards the north, the 


parliament did fend petition on petition to beſeech his 


majeſty to return unto the parliament ; to which the 
king did return moſt plauſible anſwers, there being no 
where to be found more art that ſuborned reaſon to 
attend it, or more accurate language. But the par- 
liament finding a great diſproportion betwixt the in- 
ſinuations of his majeſty to delude the people, and his 
actions to ſtrengthen himſelf, and that his voice was 
the voice of Jacob, but the hands were the hands of 
Eſau; and underſtanding withal that his majeſty had 
ſummoned in the country about Vork, where there 
appeared many thouſands that a to adhere unto 
him, and that he had a reſolution to beſiege Hull, 
and force it to his obedience, they were compelled 
(though with hearts full of ſorrow) to have recourſe to 
arms. 
Money is the ſinew of war, to provide themſelves 
with which, the city were deſired to bring in their 
late to make it ſterling for that ſervice. The publick 
Faith of the kingdom was their ſecurity for it; and 
indeed what better ſecurity could any man expect than 
the faith of the whole kingdom, of which the parlia- 
ment were the body repreſentative, and, as it were, 
the feoffees in truſt, on would admire what ſums 


of ready money, what rings of gold, what ſtore of 
maſſy plate, both ſilver and gilt, were brought in a 
few days to Guildhall. Guildhall did never deſerve its 
name ſo properly as at this preſent, In the mean 
time, Moorfields and thoſe places, where horſes for 

ſervice 
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ſervice were to be liſted, were almoſt thronged with 
excellent horſe; and the youth of London, who de- 
voted themſelves to the ſervice of the parliament, 
and to hazard their lives for the ſafety of the two 
kingdoms, did look with emulation on one another 
who ſhould be the firſt ſhould back them. IT 
This being provided, in the next place care is taken 
for the railing of an army, and for a general to con- 
duct them: there was no man could be poſiibly thought 
upon more able to undertake ſo great a charge than 
the illuſtrious earl of Eſſex, whoſe name in arms was 
great, and the love of the people to him did ſtrive to 
be great as was that name. At the firſt appearance in 


the Artillery-garden, where the volunteers were to be. 


liſtedy there came in no leſs than four thouſand of them 
in one day, who declared their reſolutions to live and 
die with the earl of Eſſex, for the ſafety and the 2 
of the kingdom; and every day, for a certain ſpace, 
did bring in multitudes of ſuch well affected people, 
4 9 their conſciences above their lives, and 
who would hazard with them their deareſt blood for 
the preſervation. of the reformed religion, and for the 
parhament that did reform it. 
Not long after the earl of Eſſex, having ſent before 
him his Whole equipage of war, who were quartered 
and exerciſed in the country, and were now expert in 
their arms, did paſs through the city of London to- 
wards them, being accompanied with many lords and 
gentlemen, as alſo with many colonels and com- 
manders of the city, and many hundreds of horſemen, 
and the trained-bands, Who guarded him through 
Temple-Bar unto Moorfields; from thence in his 
coach he paſſed to Highgate, the people, on each 
hand, having all the way made a hedge with their 
own bodies, ' and with loud acclamations all crying out, 
God bleſs my lord general, God preſerve my lord general. 
His exccllency being now in his march to oppoſe 
the forces of the king, the high wiſdom of the parlia- 
ment .(although they had often moved the king before 
by diverſe petitions) did think it expedient to ſend 
one humble petition more unto his majeſty, to beſeech 
him to remove himſelf from thoſe evil counſels and 
counſellors, who had fomented the horrid rebellion in 
Ireland, and had endeavoured the like bloody maſſacre 
in England, by inciting him to make war with the 
arliament, who were the beſt ſubjects in his king- 
| 9 we will in this place deliver to you the petition 
of both the houſes of parliament, which petition being 
ſo full of high concernment and humble addreſſes, - and 
becauſe it was to be delivered by his excellency the earl 
of Eſſex, we conceive it very requilite in this place to 


inſert it. 
To the KingG's MosT ExCELLENT MAJESTY. 


The humble Petition of the Lords and Commons, 
now aſſembled in Parliament 


77 : your majeſty's moſt leyal ſubjefs, the lords and 


commons in parliament, cannot, without great grief, 


9 


and tenderneſs of compaſſion, behold the preſſing miſeries, 
the imminent danger, and the devouring calamities, Which 
da extremely threaten, and have partly ſeized upon both 
your kingdoms of England and Ireland, by the practices of 
a party prevailing with your majefly 3 who by many wicked 
plots and conſhiracies have attempted the alteration of the 
true religion, and of the ancient government of this king. 
dom, by the introducing of Papiſb ſuperſtition and idolatry 
into the church, and tyranny and cafe an in the;ftate, and, 
jar the compaſſing thereof, bave long corrupted your ma- 
Jely's counſels, abuſed your power, and, by ſudden and 
untimely diſſalving of former parliaments, have often hin- 
dered the reformation and prevention of thoſe miſchief; ; 
who, being now diſabled to avoid the endeavours of this 
parliament by any ſuch means, have traiteroufly attempted 
to 'everawe the ſame by force, and, in proſecution of their 
wicked deſigns, have excited, encouraged, and foſtered an 
unnatural rebellion in Ireland, by which, in a cruel and 
maſi outrageous manner, many 45 your ſulljects there have 
been deſtroyed ; and by falſe flanders upan your parliament, 
and by malicious and unjuſt accuſations, they have endea- 
woured to begin the like maſſacre here, but, being diſap- 
pointed therein by the bleſſing of God, they have {as the 
moſt -miſchievaus and bloody defign of all won upon your 
majeſty to make war againſt your parliament and good ſub- 
jects of this kingdom, leading in your own perſon an army 
againſt them, as if you intended by conqueſt to eſtabliſh an 
abſolute and an illimited power over them, and by the 
power and the countenancing of your preſence, have ran- 
Jacked, ſpoiled, impriſoned, and murdered diverſe of your 
people : and, for their better aſſiſtance in theſe wicked de- 
ſigns, do ſeck to bring over the rebels Ireland, and other 
forces from beyond the ſeas to join with them: and we find- 
ing ourſelves utterly deprived of your majeſty's protetttin, 
and the authors, counſellors, and abettors of Maſe * 
in greateſt pater and favour with your majeſty, and do- 
ended by you againſt the juſtice and authority of your high 
court of parliament, whereby they are grawn to that height 
and inſolence as to manifeſt their rage and malice, againſt 
thoſe of the nobility and others who are any way inclined unto 
peace, not without great appearance of danger to your 9wn 
royal perſon, if you ſhall not in all things concur with their 
wicked and traiterous corſes, we have for the juſt and ne- 
ceſſary defence of the Proteſtant religion, of your majeſty's 
perſon, cron, and dignity, of the laws and liberties of the 
kingdom, and the power and privilege of parliament, taken 
up arms, and appointed and authoriſed Robert earl of Eſſex 
to be captain general f all the forces by us levied, and to 
lead and Io conduct the ſame againſt theſe rebels and tray- 
tors, and them to ſubdue aad to bring to condign puniſh- 
ment; and we do moſt humbly beſeech your majeſty to with- 
graw your royal preſence and countenance from theſe wicked 
perſons, and, A /hall fland out in defence of their rebel- 
lious and unlawful attempts, that your majeſty will leave 
them to be ſuppreſſed by that prwer which we have ſent 
againſt them, and that your majeſty will not mix your own 
dangers with theirs, but in peace and ſafety (without your 
forees ) forthwith return to your parliament, and by your 
faithful counſel and advice pat the . preſent diſiempers 


and confaſions abounding in both your kingdoms, and fre- 
wide 
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wide for the * and honour of yourſelf, your royal paſte- 
rity, and the proſperous eſtate of all your ſuljecis; where- 
in, if your majeſty pleaſe to yield ls our moft humble and 
earneſt deſires, we do, in the preſence of Almighty God, 
profeſs, that we will receive your majeſty with all honour, 
yield you all due obedience and ſubjectian, and faithfully en- 
deavour to ſecure your perſon and eftate from all danger; 
and to the uttermaſt of our power procure, and eſtabliſh to 
yourſelf, and to your people, all the bleſſings of a myſt happy 
and glorious reign. 
The earl of Eſſex having received this petition, he 
made uſe of the earl of Dorſet, (who was then at 
Shrewſbury with his majeſty) that it might find acceſs 
unto him. And within a few days after the earl of 
Dorſet ſent a diſpatch to the earl of Eſſex, ſignifying 
that (according to his deſire) he had acquainted the 
king concerning ſuch a petition to be preſented, and 
the king returned this anſwer, That he would recerve 
any petition that ſhould be preſented to him from his parlia- 
ment, from any that ſhould bring the ſame ; but that he 
would not receive a petition out of the hands of any traytor. 
His excellency, having received this anſwer, did 
conceive it expedient to acquaint the parliament with 
it. Whereupon, after a ſerious debate upon the buſi- 
neſs, it was voted by the houſe of commons, That 
his majeſty refuſing to receive any petition from thoſe 
whom he accounted traytors, and withal, having pro- 
claimed the earl of Eſſex, and his adherents, traytors, 
he had, in that word, comprehended both the houſes 
of parhament, which is not only againſt the privileges 
of parliament, but the fundamental laws of the land, 
It was therefore agreed upon by both houſes, That 
the earl of Eſſex ſhould go forward in advancing his 
torces according to his inſtructions, with all conve- 
nient ſpeed ; and to lay by the petition which was to 
be 2 to his majeſty. 
uch about this time the king advanced from 

Shrewſbury, with an army conſiſting of ſix thouſand 
foot, three thouſand horſe, and fifteen hundred dra- 
goons ; his deſign was to march towards London with 
all his forces; of which the earl of Eſſex being adver- 
tiſed, he advanced, with a reſolution to encounter 
with them ; and being a grave counſcllor, as well as 
4 great commander, he deſired the parliament, that 
the trained-bands in and about the city of London, 
might be put in a readineſs for their own defence; 
and that the city might be fortified, and .an eſpecial 
care taken to ſecure the perſons of the chiefeſt of thoſe 
malignant citizens, who were ſuſpected to contrive 
miſchief, and were able to perform it. Whereupon 
the houſe of parliament did order, "That the trained- 
bands of London, Middleſex, and Surrey, ſhould 
torthwith be put into a readineſs, and that the cloſe 
committee ſhould make a diligent enquiry after the 
chief malignants of the city; and warrants were iſſued 
forth with power to apprehend them, and to bring 
them to the parliament. 

On the 22d of October, his excellency the earl of 
Eſſex did march to Kinton, with about twelve regi- 
ments of foot, and above forty troops of horſe; S 


made haſte to meet with the army of the king, and 
therefore was forced to leave behind him three regi- 
ments of foot, and ten troops of horſe ; for the coun- 
try being deſtitute of proviſion, it was thought requi- 
ſite that they ſhould not follow the main body of the 
army, in ſo ſwift a march : on the next morning in- 
telligence was received, that the king's army was draw- 
ing near, with a reſolution to encounter with the forces 
of his excellency. They had got the advantage of 
Edge-hill, which ſerved them for a place of fake re- 
treat, it being of a high and ſteep aſcent. The earl 
of Eſſex made a ſtand about half a mile from the hill, 
and did there draw forth his army into a hody, and 
did ſet them in battalia: he marſhal:ed the field with 
great judgment, having but little time to do it ; which 
was no ſooner done, but he beheld many regiments 
of the king's foot come down the hill, and there were 
a ſtrong body of dragooners with them. The horſe 
alſo came down in order, and placed themſelves at the 
foot of the hill, on the right hand of our army. It 
was ſomething long before their cannon and the rear 
of their foot could be brought down : our foot were 
marſhalled a good ſpace behind our horſe ; three regi- 
ments of horſe were on the right wing of our army, 
namely, the lord general's regiment, commanded by 
Sir Philip Stapleton, who that day did excellent ſer- 
vice; Sir William Belfore's regiment, who was lieu- 
tenant-general of the horſe ; and the Lord Fielding's 
regiment, which ſtood as a reſerve unto them. In 
our left wing were twenty-four troops of horſe, com- 
manded by Sir James Ramſey, commilſary-general. 
The cannon on each fide having diſcharged their 
cholerick errands, the enemy's foot advanced againſt 
our right wing, and they were 88 received by 
Sir William Stapleton's and Sir William Belfore's re- 


giments of horſe, which were at that inſtant ſeconded 


by the noble Lord Roberts's and Sir William Conſta- 
ble's regiments of foot, who charged on the enemy's 
foot with ſo much reſolution, that they forced them, 
in great diſorder, to ſhroud themſelves amongſt their 
pikes. That day, Sir William Belfore ſhewed excel- 
lent demonſtrations of his valour, for aftcr this he 
charged a regiment of the enemy's foot, and broke quite 
through them, and cut many of them in pieces, and 
not long after, having received ſome aſſiſtance of foot, 
he defeated another regiment, and ſcized upon a part 
of the enemy's ordnance ; but we did afterwards leave 
them, having none to guard them. The enemy's 


horſe, on the left wing, had the better of ours; for, 


at the firſt ſhock, they routed them, and did beat them 
back upon our foot, and forced their way clean through 
Colonel Hollis's regiment ; which ſtruck ſuch a terror 
to ſome other of our foot regiments, on the left wing, 
that four regiments, without ſtriking one ſtroke, did 
run quite away, their officers being not able to ſtay 
them, who therefore came up to the van, in the right 
wing, and did extraordinary ſervice, amongſt which 
was Colonel Charles Eſſex, who, performing all the 
parts of a gallant ſoldier, was unfortunately ſhot in 
the thigh, of which, not long after, he died, 5 

15 
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His excellency perceiving that four regiments of the 
left wing of his army were fled, and never fought 
with, it doubled his reſolution on the right wing, 
where, with undaunted valour, he charged the king's 
regiment : once he charged with his own troop of 
horſe, and often with his regiment of foot. An ad- 
mirable man, who, for the ſafety of the kingdom, 
and to pluck the king from the hands of thoſe that 
did miſlead him, did this day admirable ſervice. He 
was always at the head of his army, and, having at 
laſt got the advantage of the wind and ground, he 
charged the king's regiment ſo home (having the re- 
giment of tbe Low Brooks to aſſiſt him) that he 
utterly defeated it; he took the king's ſtandard, and 
the earl of Lindſey, general of the king's army: his 


ſon was alfo taken priſoner, and lieutenant-colonel 


Vavaſor, who commanded that regiment ; Sir Edward 
Varney, who carried the king's ſtandard, was lain ; 
the Lord Aubigny was alſo 1lain ; Colonel Munroe, 
a great Artis, =. on the king's ſide, was ſlain. Two 
regiments of the enemy's foot (the night coming on) 
retiring themſelves towards the hill, found their ord- 
nance without any guard at all, where they made a 
ſtand, and diſcharged many great ſhot againſt us. By 
this time the e of the enemy's horſe, which had 
been pillaging the waggons at Kinton, had the leiſure 
to wheel about, ſome on one hand of our army, and 
ſome on the other, and ſo at laſt they united themſelves 
to the body of their foot; Sir Philip Stapleton, who 
did remarkable ſervice this day, ſeeing in what diſor- 
der they came along, did ride forth with his troop, to 
charge four or five troops of theirs ; which they per- 
ceiving, did put ſpurs unto their horſes, and, with 
what ſpeed they could, joined themſelves with the reſt 
of their broken troops, who had now recovered their 
foot that did guard their ordnance. Our horſe were 
alſo gathered to our foot, and thus both armies of 
horſe and foot ſtood one againſt another till night. 

This great victory being obtained, the earl of Eſſex 
marched to Warwick, where he refreſhed his army 
for a few days, where Mr. Marfhall ſpeaking of the 
admirable ſucceſs of this battle, his excellency replied 
twice together, That he never ſaw leſs of man in any 
mg than in this battle, nor more of God. 

Not long after his excellency the earl of Eſſex came 
to London, with ſeveral of his regiments of horſe and 
foot, who, with much joy, were entertained by the 
citizens. And, on the Lord's-day following, many 
$90d miniſters about the city of London, praiſed God 

or their ſafe return to their parents, fiends, and 
maſters. 

About the 4th of November 1672, at a conference 
in the painted chamber, the earl of Northumberland, 
in the name of the whole houſe of peers, did acquaint 
the commons, that the committee for the ſafety of 
the kingdom had ſome thoughts to ſend certain pro- 
poſitions to his majeſty, to prevent the farther effuſion 
of blood, and to re-eſtabliſh the peace of the kingdom, 
before which time they held it requiſite to acquaint his 


mand further he would be careful to obey: that he 


excellency with it, who returned an anſwer to the 
parliament to this effect: 

That what he had done was in obedience to the- 
commands of both houſes, and what they ſhould com- 


was now with his army, and could not leave his 
charge to come in perſon to contribute any thing for 
his majeſty's honour, and the fafety of the kingdom, 
That he believed the committee had ſuch reaſons for 
thoſe propoſitions, as were laid on ſure grounds ; but 
withal, that he hoped that they had no fear of an 
weakneſs of his army, or that the courage of thoſs 
who ſtood to it ſo ſtoutly, in the late battle, would 
fail them, if nothing but a ſecond encounter muſt de- 
cide the matter, and end the quarrel. | 

There was now a treaty for peace agreed upon on 
both ſides, when behold, on a ſudden, unexpected 
news is brought unto the parliament, that the king's 
and parliament's forces were engaged at Brentford, and 
that Prince Rupert, with about thirteen troops of 
horſe, had (undiſcovered to our ſcouts): taken the ad- 
vantage of a miſty morning, with a full reſolution to 
cut off the forces of the parliament that were quartered 
thereabouts, and from thence to force his way to Lon- 
don, truſting that, upon their approach ſo near unto 
the city, the malignants would riſe in arms, and de- 
clare themſelves for the king; but it pleaſed God fo 
in mercy to ordain it, that he fell ſhort of his expec- 
tation; for he was ſo well entertained at Brentford 
and Turnham-green, by Colonel Hollis's regiment, 
and a part of the Lord Roberts's regiment, the regi- 
ment of Colonel Hampden coming alſo to their aſſiſt- 
ance, that Prince Rupert durſt not adventure to make 
his approaches nearer to the city. And the parhament 
forthwith diſpatched a committee to London, to raiſe 
all the forces both of horſe and foot, to defend the city, 
and to ſecure the out-works. Immediately his excel- 
lency the earl of Eſſex departed from London, and 
marched againſt the enemy, who, at the firſt ſhock, 
overpowered our forces by their number, who were 
many of them deſtitute both of powder, and all fur- 
niture of war : we loſt in that ſervice ſerjeant-major 
Quarles and captain Lacy, and many ſoldiers of infe- 
rior quality. 2 tain Lilburn with ſome others were 
taken priſoners: there were diverſe of the enemy ſlain, 
and many carts laden with their wounded and their 
dead; beſides, they buried many w privately, to 
conceal the ignominy of their great loſs. | 

Immediately after this the lord-general cauſed a 
bridge to be made of long and flat-bottomed boats, 
over the river of Thames, from Fulham unto Putney 
(a ſudden work of 2 to prevent, and the better to 
enable his men to aſſault the cavaliers in their march 
from Kingſton into the county of Kent, and to oppoſe 
them in their further invading the — of Surry. 

This bridge, at each end, was fortified with ord- 
nance and muſqueteers to defend it from the enemy, 
who, at that time, had miſerably plundered' Kingſton 
and ſome villages adjacent thereunto, and now, —_ 
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that accident at Brentford, his majeſty 
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full of the pillage of the towns of Brentford, King- 
ſton, and other places, and not daring to attempt fur- 
ther, they were retiring towards Maidenhead, and 
from thence to Reading and Oxford, the ſeat of the 
court, and the rendezvous of the malignant army dur- 
ing the war. : : 

The parliament (as they had juſt cauſe ſo to do) did, 
on this, publiſh a declaration, to teſtify to the world 
the carriage of the matter at Brentford, in the time of 
a treaty for the peace of the kingdom, to the end that 
all men, diſcerning how far they had been deceived 
with fair ſhows and bare pretences, might now; at 
laſt, ſtand upon their own defence, and their ſtrongeſt 
guard, and to aſſociate themſelves together to defend 
and preſerve their religion, laws, and liberty of par- 
liament and kingdom ; yea, themſelves, their wives, 
and children from rapine and ruin, who were all con- 
cerned in the common danger now round about them ; 
on this the counties of this kingdom did begin, by 
degrees, to aſſociate themſelves. | 

he king having, after this, made another motion 
for peace, and the parliament having returned a fair 
anſwer to it; upon ſome new counſels, his majeſty 
was ſo impatient as to reply : 

That he looked on the parliament's anſwer, as pen- 
ned by a malignant party in both houſes, whoſe ſafety 
is built upon the ruin of this nation, who have chaced 
his majeſty, his peers, and commons from the parlia- 
ment; the truth whereof, he ſaid, might appear by 
the ſmall number left; and, moreover, that they had 
raiſed an army to take away his life, and the life of 
his children, and that theſe rebels are now come to 
London; and, ſince they cannot ſnatch the crown 
from his head, they would invite him tamely to come 
up, and-to lay it down. And, for the expreſſions of 
hoped (if it be 
permitted by them to be publiſhed) that his declara- 
tion would fatisfy his people. 1 

The parliament, upon conſideration of this, being 
compelled to look unto themſelves, did reſolve to for- 
bear all further treaties, and gave order to his excel- 
lency forthwith to advance with his army; and the 
rather, becauſe they underſtood, by an intercepted 
letter ſent unto Sir Edward Nicholas, that many expe- 
rienced commanders, and with them great 2 
of money, arms, and ammunition, were deſigned from 
Holland to land at Newcaſtle, for the ſervice of the 
king, and the advancement of this unnatural war. 

his did ſet ſo ſharp an edge on the affections of 
the city, that, whereas the parliament did deſire them 
to aſſiſt them with a loan of thirty-thouſand pounds, 
to pay the army, they chearfully ſubſcribed to pay in 
threeſcore thouſand pounds, and would have made it 
a far greater ſum, to further the lord-general, the earl 
of Eſſex, to proceed with his army to reſcue his ma- 
jeſty from the hands of thoſe who detained him from 
his 7 and his parliament. 

ut the winter did now grow heavy, and immode- 
rate ſhowers of rain had ſo corrupted the ground, that 
the body of foot could not march, nor the train of 


artillery move; therefore, the lord-general was in- 
forced to continue in his winter-quarters at Windſor, 
until the ſpring ; howſoever, our horſe did excellent 
ſervice in the weſt, under the command of Sir William 
Waller, and the right honourable the Lord Fairfax, 
and his renowned ſon, Sir Thomas Fairfax, atchieved 
many glorious victories in the north, of which it is not 
ſo proper, in this place, to deliver the ſtory, it being 
the taſk of this pen to expreſs only thoſe particular 
e in which his excellency was perſonally pre- 
ent. | = 
The ſpring now coming on, his excellency, about 
the middle of April, did quit his winter-quarters, and 
advanced towards Oxford; he ſeemed to paſs by 
Reading, to render that garriſon more ſecure, and 
that, the chiefeſt ſtrength being gone where the chiefeſt 
danger did appear, he might take Reading with the 
more eaſe and ſpeed ; having therefore wheeled about, 
he unexpectedly came and ſat down before Reading, 
and ſent his trumpeter to the governor to ſurrender that 
town unto him, for the ſervice of the king and par- 
liament. Colonel Aſhton, who was governor of it, 
returned a ſtubborn anſwer, That he would either 
keep the town or ſtarve and die in it. Thereupon his 
excellency, taking compaſſion of the women and chil- 
dren, which were to undergo the common danger, he 
ſent unto the governor, that they might be ſofferes to 
come forth, but this alſo was refuſed by the colonel. 
Hereupon our ſoldiers began to intrench them- 
ſelves, and daily to make their approaches nearer and 
nearer to the town ; his excellency incamped on the 
weſt part thereof betwixt Reading and Oxford, to hin- 
der any relief that might come from Oxford to it. 
The enemy had many ſtrong outworks, which were 
defended alſo by ſome main bulwarks ; from thoſe 
they continually plied us with their great and ſmall 
ſhot, who were not remiſs to anſwer them with ad- 
vantage. They had in the garriſon three thouſand ſol- 
diers beſides townſmen, many pieces of ordnance, and 
reat ſtore of proviſion and ammunition. The enemy 
Rad ſtrongly fortified Cauſham-hill, which commands 
the whole town ; from this place, by fine force, they 
were beaten. and driven into their works nearer unto 
the town. This hill being gained, we inſtantly raiſed 
our batteries on it, which much annoyed the enemy, 
and by this means we got the opportunity, with the 
greater ſafety, to make our approaches nearer unto 
their works, and in many places within leſs than half 
a muſquet-ſhot ; hereupon the enemy endeavoured to 
make ſome ſallies, but they were always beaten in with 
loſs. They had planted ſome ordnance in a ſteeple, 
believing that from that height they might play upoh 
our men with more advantage ; but our cannon were 
levelled againſt it with ſuch dexterity, that both the 
cannoniers and cannon were quickly buried under the 
ruins of the ſteeple. After this the enemies would 


not adventure themſelves on towers, but kept for the 


moſt part in places more ſecure, our ordnance per- 
petually beating down the houſes, and Colonel Aſh, 
ton, the governor, being ſorely wounded-in the head, 
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by the fall of bricks from a battered chimney, which 
made him the more willing to offer the ſurrender of 
the town to my lord-general, if his ſoldiers might 
have the honour to march away with bag and baggage ; 
but his excellency did ſend him word, that he came 
for men and not for the town only. FEET 
. Whilſt this was in agitation, intelligence was re- 
ceived that the king, Prince Rupert, and Prince Mau- 
rice, were on their advance towards Reading, for the 
relief of the town ; whereupon his excellency did ſend 
out a. ſtrong. party of horſe and dragoons under the 
command of Colonel Middleton and Colonel Milles, 
who did beat up the enemies quarters at Dorcheſter, 
about ſeven miles from Oxford, and routed and ſur- 
riſed many of the king's horſe, and a regiment of 
oot under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Va- 
vaſor, who was taken priſoner at Kinton, and after- 
wards releaſed ; he was abſent in this ſervice, but his 
captain-lieutenant was taken priſoner. The king's 
ſtandard was again in danger, and about one hundred 
and forty gallant horſe were taken. Howſoever, the 
king continued his reſolution for the raiſing of the ſiege 
at Reading, and, being advanced to Wallingford, he 
marched from thence towards Reading, with about 
nine regiments of horſe, and nine regiments of foot, 
and twelve pieces of ordnance. His regiments of foot 
were but thin and empty. His excellency underſtand- 


ing of the approach of this army, and that his majeſty # 


himſelf and the two German princes were there in per- 
fon, he commanded that two regiments ſhould be 
drawn forth to oppoſe them, which were the regi- 
ments of the Lord Roberts, and the regiment of Co- 
lonel Barcley ; although the king's whole body of in- 
fantry were near, he only ſent two regiments of his, 
the green and the red, to encounter theſe two regi- 
ments. | | 
The fight was fiercely begun about Cauſham-bridge, 
and on both ſides excellent demonſtrations of valour 
and reſolution were expreſſed ; at the firſt charge the 
Lord Roberts was abſent from his regiment, but, 
hearing that they were engaged with the enemy, he 
did ride up with all ſpeed unto them, and by his cou- 
rage and example did admirably ſerve to expedite and 
increaſe the victory; after leſs than halt an hour's 
fight, the enemy began to give ground, and to leave 
many of their men behind them, and about three hun- 
dred arms; their horſe alſo, which came down the 
hill to aſſiſt their foot, were gallantly repulfed, and 
torced to retreat to the hill from whence they came. 
There were about one hundred of the enemy ſlain upon 
the place, amongſt whom Serjeant-major Smith was 
one, whoſe pockets being ſearched, there was found 
good ſtore of gold. The number which were ſaid to 
be ſlain on our fide, are ſo few that I am afraid to 
name them, leſt (being too ſhort in my account) I 
ſhould be accuſed to diſſemble with the truth. I dare 
not grow too bold on the common report ; there is 


_ undoubtedly a moderation with judgment to be uſed 


by all thoſe who undertake to deliver to poſterity the 
actions of their own, or foregoing times, which who- 


ſoever either through faction or affection, ſhall wilfully 
tranſgreſs, ſhall loſe the grace of a true hiſtorian, and 
the reputation of an honeſt man. | | 
The enemy being thus beaten in the field, and re. 
treated unto Wallingford, his excellency, the earl of 
Eſſex, did proceed in the treaty with the governor of 
Reading for the ſurrender of the town. Colonel 
Bolles, Lieutenant-Colonel Thelwell, and Serjeant- 
major Gilby, were ſent forth to treat on the articles 
for the ſurrender of it, and the Lord Rochford, Licu- 
tenant-Colonel Ruſſel, and Serjeant- major King, were 
ſent in as hoſtages for their ſafe return. It was de- 
ſired, in the town, that ſome might go to the king's 
army, to acquaint the commander in chief with the 
terms. This was granted, and, upon the return, his 
excellency received a letter from Prince Rupert, and 
not long after it was concluded on, that the town of 
Reading ſhould be ſurrendered on theſe conditions: 


I. 2 HAT the enemy ſhould march away with arms 
and ammunitiin, with colours flying, bag and bag- 
age. 

II. That thoſe perſons, who are not inhabitants, ſhould 
have liberty to go away with their Goods, except ſuch who 
had been of the army of the parliament. 

III. That thoſe goods be excepted from the baggage of 
the ſoldiers, which had been taken from thoſe who were 
riends to the parliament, and from the weſtern carriers. 
IV. That they ſhould have liberty to march to Malling- 
ford, or Oxford, without any moleflation from our forces, 
provided they ofer ns aſſault to any in the way. 

V. That they ſhall carry but four pieces of ordnance, 
and the trwn not to be plundered either by them or by the 
forces of the parliament. 

VI. That four-and-twenty hours be allowed them for 
the performance of their articles, and that they give up their 
outworks immediately, and three perſons of quality as pledges 
for the faithful performance of theſe articles. 


Not long after this, it pleaſed Almighty God to 
viſit the army of the parliament with nd by 
which many of our young men periſhed, and the reit 
by reaſon of their weakneſs were diſabled from doing 
any great ſervice in the field. His excellency omitted 
nothing that might give redreſs unto them. Phyſick, 
and whatever elſe was thought expedient, was ſent 
from London, and care was taken both for money and 
cloaths for the ſoldiers; and, to make our condition 
yet worſe, Sir William Waller had received ſome loſs 
not far from Briſtol, and the marquis of Newcaſtle 
was grown very powerful in the north. In the mean 
time the king, having poſſeſſed himſelf of Briſtol, was 
marching up to London with a puiſſant army; in his 
way he ſummoned Glouceſter, unwilling to leave any 
town behind him to continue in the power of the par- 
liament, and, Briſtol being taken, difdained to fit 
down before a town and not to carry it ; but the cou- 
rage of the gallant governor, Colonel Maſſey, was ſo 
remarkable, that he not only did put a ſtop to the fu- 
rious march of the king, who, having gained Glou- 

er, 


ceſter, would have forthwith advanced to London, 
but, by holding him in play, he gave an opportunity 
to his excellency to recruit his army, and, under 
God, was a principal inſtrument of the ſafety of this 
kingdom. 

In extraordinary neceſſities, we do uſe extraordi- 
nary expedients; the trained- bands of the city of Lon- 
don, who before were never known to make ſo long 
a march out of the city, did now readily conſent to 
lend their beſt aſſiſtance, and, to their eternal honour, 
preferring the publick before their private good, they 
reſolved to adventure their own lives to preſerve the 
City, ſtate, and kingdom. 

j this reſolution they met his excellency on Houn- 

flow-heath, who being right glad to fee them, he 
thanked them for their love, and applauded them for 
their courage, and uniting the armies both into one, 
he forthwith marched to the relief of Glouceſter, which 
at that time did much need the aſſiſtance of ſo brave 
an army. The king's forces, with great violence, did 
proſecute the ſiege, which continued from the tenth 
of Auguſt to the fifth of September ; on which day, 
the enemy hearing of the approach of his excellency, 
did begin to ſend away their carriages, and their foot 
and horſe did march after them, and the beſieged (it 
being a day ſet apart for a public faſt) did turn it into 
a day of joy, and paid unto God their humble thanks 
for ſo gracious a deliverance. 
We have not the liberty to give unto you the diſ- 
courſe of this ſiege at large, becauſe it does not ſo 
properly belong unto this ſubje& : it may ſuthice, that 
as it was raiſed by the proweſs of the moſt noble the 
earl of Eſſex, ſo it was moſt reſolutely ſuſtained by 
the valour, induſtry, and dexterity of the heroick go- 
vernor, Colonel Maſſey, who contrived all {tratagems, 
and occaſioned all the ſallies, for the ruin of his ene- 
my, and the protection of the city. 

The city of Glouceſter being thus bravely relieved, 
and the ſiege raiſed, his excellency, the earl of Eſſex, 
did prepare to follow the enemy, who always fled 
before him, and refuſed to ſtand to the hazard of a 
battle, The earl perceiving that the main intent of 
the enemy was to cut off all proviſion from his army, 
he made a bridge over the river of Severn, as if he 
would march to Worceſter to amuſe the enemy, and 
to cauſe them to draw part of their forces that way, 
which accordingly they did; and, on a ſudden, he 
wheeled about another way, and marched to Tewkſ- 
bury, and from thence to Cirenceſter, where he found 
two regiments of the king's horſe, which were but 
newly entered into ſervice. In one of their ſtandards, 
the invention was the effigies of the parliament-houſe, 
with two traytors heads fixed on two poles on the top 
thercof; the inſcription was this, Sicut extra fic intus ; 
which is, As without, ſo within. The indignity whereof 
left ſuch a juſt impreſſion of diſdain in the breaſts of 
the parhament, that it was voted, that the contriver 
of this ignominious invention ſhould be ſtrictly ſearched 
out, and, being known, that he ſhould be for ever 
baniſhed the kingdom, as being unworthy to live in 
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the Engliſh air. This good ſervice was performed 
about two of the clock in the morning, & enemy, 
for the moſt part, being taken priſoners in their beds, 
and their horſes feeding in the ſtables: there was alſo 
a magazine of victuals ſeized on, which was a wel- 
come booty to our ſoldiers. There were taken in all 
four hundred priſoners, and as many ſoldiers. | 
From hence his excellency marched into Wiltſhire; 
and, being advanced towards Auburn-hills, he had a 
ſight of his majeſty's horſe, which appeared in ſeve- 
ral great bodies, and were ſo marſhalled to charge 
our army of foot, being then on their march in ſeve- 
ral diviſions ; which cauſed our foot to unite them« 
ſelves into one groſs, our horſe perpetually ſkirmiſh<- 
ing with them, to keep them off from the foot. In 
the mean time, the dragoons on both ſides gave fire 
in full bodies on one another, on the ſide of the hillz. 
that the woods above, and the vallics below, did echo: 


with the thunder of the charge. There were about 


fourſcore ſlain upon the place, and more than as many 
more were ſorely wounded. | 

Our horſe alſo made a great impreſſion upon the 
queen's regiment of horſe, and charged them again 
and again, and cut in pieces many of her lite-guard. 
In this ſervice, the marquis of Vivile was taken pri- 
ſoner : it ſeems he would not be known who he was; 
but endeavouring to reſcue himſelf from a lieutenant 
that took him priſoner, and thereupon having his 
head almoſt cloven aſunder with a pole-ax, he acknow- 
ledged himſelf, in the laſt words he ſpoke, which 
were, Vous woyez un grand marquis mourant ; that is, 
You ſee a great marquis dying. His dead body was car- 
ried to Hungerford, by the lord-general's command. 
It had not been long there, but the king did ſend a 
trumpet to his excellency, conceiving that the mar- 
quis had been wounded only, and taken priſoner, and 
deſired that his chirurgeons and doctors might have 
free acceſs unto him for his recovery. His excellency 
certified the trumpet that he was dead, and returned 
his body to the king, to receive thoſe funeral rites as 
his majeſty would give it. Some ſay, that his body 
was ranſomed for three hundred pieces of gold. 

His excellency being come to Hungertord, the 
army of his majeſty, which was more numerous in 
horſe, had got before him, and was advanced towards 
Newbury, and ſweeping the country. before them, 
had left it deſtitute of proviſion, inſomuch that his 
excellency finding little or nothing at Hungerford, to 
ſatisfy the neceſlity of his army, he was forced to 
march away that night towards Newbury, to which 
place (although it is but ſeven miles diſtance) it was 
the next day before he came; when he was within 
two miles of. it, he did underſtand, by his ſcouts, that 
the whole army of the king were at hand, and that 
they had not only poſſeſſed themſelves of Newbury, 


but that they had made themſelves maſters of all ad- 


vantages that could be deſired, for the diſpoſing of the 
battle. F427, ville! 
Their main body did ſtand in a large plain, and 


were reſolute and ready to receive our forces, which, 


in 
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in the vin were to paſs through a lane unto them, in 
which but fix men could march on Breaſt. 


Beſides, by this means, our foot were deprived in 


thoſe places of the ſuccours of our horſe, and our can- 


non was mide unprofitable. Neither was this all, for 
our army was alſo in great danger to be charged in the 


rear; and therefore, the moſt worthy Major Skippon 
was called off from the front, to provide a valiant re- 
medy againſt all dangers that ſhould invade the. rear. 


All that night our army lay in the fields, impatient of 
the ſloth of darkneſs, and wiſhing for the morning's 
light, to exerciſe their valour; and the rather, becauſe 
the king had ſent a challen | 
general, to give him battle the next morning. A great 


art of the enemy's army continued alſo in the field, 
1ncapable of ſleep, their enemy being ſo nigh ; and, 


ſometimes looking on the — they thought upon 
the melancholy elements o 


ed, and to which they muſt return; and ſometimes 


looking up, they obſerved the ſilent marches of the 


ſtars, and the moving ſcene of heaven. 
The day no ſooner did appear, but they were mar- 
ſhalled into order, and advanced to the brow of the 


-hill ; and not long after the ordnance was planted, and 
the whole body of their horſe and foot ſtood in bat- 


talia. The officers and commanders of their foot did 
many of them leave off their doublets, and, with dar- 
ing reſolution did bring on their men ; and as if they 


came rather to triumph than to fight, they in their 


ſhirts did lead them up to the battle. 

The firſt that gave the charge was the moſt noble 
Lord Roberts, whoſe actions fpeak him higher than 
our epithets. He performed it with great reſolution, 
and by his own example, ſhewed excellent demonſtra- 
tions of valour to his regiment : the cavalry of the 
enemy performed alſo their charge moſt bravely, and 
gave in with a mighty impreſſion upon him. A pre- 

aired body of our army made haſte to relieve him. 

pon this, two regiments of the king's horſe,” with a 


Herce charge, ſaluted the blue regiment of the London 


trained-bands, who gallantly diſcharged upon them, 
and did beat them back; but they, being no whit 
daunted at it, wheeled about, and on a ſudden charged 
them ; our muſqueteers did again diſcharge, and that 
with ſo much violence and ſucceſs, that they fent them 
now, not wheeling, but reeling from them; and yet 
for all that, they made a third aſſault, and coming in 
full ſquadrons, they did the utmoſt of their endeavour 
to break through our ranks; but a cloud of bullets 
came at once fo thick from our muſkets, and made 
ſuch a havock amongſt them, both of men and horſe, 
that in a fear full of confuſed ſpeed, they did fly before 
us, and did no more adventure upon fo warm a ſervice. 

In the mean time, Sir Philip Stapleton performed 


excellent ſervice with the lord general's regiment of 


Horſe, and five times together did charge the enemy : 
but above all, the renown and glory of this day is moſt 
juſtly due unto the reſolution and conduct of our ge- 
neral; for, before the battle was begun, he did ride 
from one regiment to another, and did inflame them 


lead up the city regiment, and when a vaſt 
enemy's horſe had given ſo violent a charge, that they 
had broken quite through it, he quickly rallied his men 
over night to the lord 6 
up the hill. 


which they were compoſ- 


1 HARLEIAN MISCELLANY: 
with edu 


rage; and perceiving in them all an eager de- 
fire to battle with their enemies, he collected to him. 
ſelf a ſure preſage of victory to come. I have heard, 
that when in the heat and tempeſt of the fight, ſome 
friends of his did adviſe him to leave off his White hat, 
becauſe it rendered him an object too remarkable to 
the enemy: No, replied the earl, It is not the hat, 
but the heart, the hat is not capable either of fear or 
honour. He himſelf, being foremoſt in * did 

body of the 


together, and with undaunted courage, did lead them 
In his way, he did beat the infantry of 
the king from hedge to hedge, and did ſo ſcatter them, 
that hardly any of the enemy's foot appeared at that 
12 to him, to keep together in a body. After ſix 
ours long fight, with the aſſiſtance of his horſe, he 
gained thoſe advantages which the enemy poſſeſſed in 
the morning, which were the hill, the hedges, and the 
river. | | 

In the mean time, a party of the enemy's horſe, in 
a great body wheeled about, and about three quarters 
of a mile below the hill, they did fall upon the rear of 
our army, where our carriages were placed. To re- 
lieve which, his excellency ſent a ſelected party from 
the hill to aſſiſt their friends, who were deeply engaged 
in the fight. "Theſe forces, marching down the hill, 
did meet a regiment of horſe of the enemy's, who, in 
their hats, had branches of furz and broom, which our 
army did that day wear for diſtinction-ſake, to be 
known by one another from their adverſaries, and they 
cried out to our men, Friends, Friends ; but they being 
diſcovered to be enemies, our men gave fire upon 
them, and having ſome horſe to ſecond the execution, 
they did force them farther from them : our men being 
now marched to the bottom of the hill, they increaſed 
the courage of their friends, and after a ſharp conflict, 
they forced the king's horſe to fly with remarkable 
loſs, having left the ground irewed with the carcaſes 
of their horſes and riders. 

In the mean time, his excellency having now plant- 
ed his ordnance on the top of the hill, did thunder 
againſt the enemy, where he found their numbers to 
be thickeſt ; and the king's ordnance (being yet on the 
ſame hill) did play with the like fury againſt the forces 
of his excellency : the cannon on each fide did diſpute 
with one another, as if the battle was but new begun. 
The trained-bands of the city of London endured the 
chiefeſt heat of the day, and had the honour to win it; 
for being now upon the brow of the hill, they lay not 
only open to the horſe, but the cannon of the enemy ; 
yet they ſtood undaunted, and conquerors againſt all; 
and, like a grove of pines in a day of wind and tem- 
peſt, they only moved their heads or arms, but kept 
their footing ſure, unleſs by an improvement of honour 
they advanced forward, to purſue their advantage on 
their enemies. FS 

Although the night did now draw on, yet neither of 
the armies did draw off: the enemy's horſe, in a oy 
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body, did ſtand on the furtheſt ſide of the hill, and the 


broken remainders of their foot behind them, and hav- 
ing made ſome pillage about the middle of the night, 
they drew of their ordnance and retreated unto New- 
bury : on the next morning, his excellency being ab- 
ſolute maſter of the field, did marſhal again his ſoldiers 
into order to receive the enemy, if he had any ſtomach 
to the field; and to that purpoſe diſcharged a piece of 
ordnance, but no enemy appearing, . he marched to- 
wards Reading. but 
The loſs which the king's forces received in this 
memorable battle, is remarkable, for beſides the mul- 
titudes that were carried away in carts, there were di- 
vers found that were buried in pits and ditches. There 
were many perſonages of note and honour ſlain, as the 
earl of Carnarvan, the earl of Sunderland, the lord of 
Faulkland, more famous for his pen than for his ſword, 
Colonel Morgan, Lieutenant Colonel Fielding, Mr. 
Strode, and others : there were hurt the Lord Andover, 
Sir Charles Lucas, Colonel Charles Gerrard, Colonel 
Eevers, the earl of Carliſle, the earl of 2 , 
Lieutenant Colonel George Liſle, Sir John Ruſſel, 
Mr. Edward Sackvile, Mr. Henry Howard, Mr. 
George Porter, Mr. Progers, Colonel Darcy, Lieute- 
nant Colonel Edward Villars, with many other more- 
of note and eminence whoſe names are unknown unto 


On the parliament ſide, there were ſlain Colonel 
Tucker, Captain George Maſſey, and Captain Hunt, 
and not any more of quality, that I can learn; but 
before his excellency advanced towards London, he 
did direct his ticket to Mr, Fulke, miniſter of the 
pariſh of Enburn, adjoining unto Newbery, and to the 
conſtables thereof, giving them ſtrict command to bury 
the dead, which followeth in theſe words : 


THESE are to will and require, and ftraightly charge 
and command you, forthwith, 2 fight heresf, to bury 
all the dead lodies, lying in, and about Enburn and New- 
bury-wafh, as you, or any of you, will anſwer the contrary, 


” 


at your utmoſt perils. 


Dated, tember 21, 
1643. Eſſex. 


His majeſty having underſtood the pious care of his 
excellency, for the . burial of the dead, on both ſides, 
he iſſued out his warrant to the mayor of Newbury, 
for the recovery of the wounded that were taken pri- 
ſoners on our y Ga which we. have here inſerted : 


UR will and command is, that you forthwith ſend into 
into the tewns and villages adjacent, and bring thence, 
all the fick and hurt ſoldiers of 2 earl . Lex s army, 
and although they be rebels, and deſerve the puniſhment of 
traitors, yet out of our tender compaſſion upon them, being 
our ſubjects, our will and pleaſure is, that you carefully 
provide for their recovery, as well, as far thoſe of our 
un army, and then to ſend them unta Oxford. 


4 


reſolution, that whenſoeyer.his excellency, their heroic; 


His excellency's rd had not marched above hoes 
E 


or four miles from Newbury, but they perceived, 


that a ſtrong party of the enemy made haſte to follow 


them, who were commanded by the earl of Northamp- 
ton, and the Lord Wilmot; Prince Rupert . was alſo 
there in perſon; they took our forces upon a great 
advantage in a narrow lane, expecting no enemy ſo 
near at hand. Our London brigade marched in the 


rear, and there was a forlorn hope of ſix hundred muſ- 
queteers, that marched in the rear of them: but our 
horſe, that brought up our rear, perceiving ſo ſtrong 


a body of horſe and foot ſo near at hand, and conceiv- 
ing themſelves not able to oppoſe them, in great con- 
fuſion and diſorder, they made their way through our 
own foot, and trampled on many of them, in that 
height of fear, under their horſes feet. Howſoever, 
although this confuſion of our horſe did put our foot 
into ſome diſorder, yet remembering the gallant ſer- 
vice performed by them the day before, and not wil- 
ling now to loſe ,, which they knew was 
gained by fighting, and not by flying, they made a ſtand 
and diſcharged ten drakes at the enemy, who wit 

great fury did affault them with their cavalry, and hag 
ined the hedges with their foot. The lane on our 
rear was ſo crouded with the enemy, that the execu- 
tion which the drakes performed was very violent, for 
it did beat down both horſe and man, — the midſt 
of the lane, made a new lane amongſt them. The 
fall of theſe men was the riſe of the courage of their 
companions, and thereupon adding fury to my valour, 
and deſperateneſs to their fury, they adventured on the 
mouth of our ordnance, and on the jaws of death, and 
became maſters of two of our drakes. In the mean 


time, a ſeleted party of our foot were drawn out of 


the lane into a field, where, on the ſecond charge (fo 
hot was the ſervice) they forced the enemy's foot, who 
lined the hedges, to betake themſelves unto their heels, 
and through the hedges, fo gauled the enemy with the 
ſhot, that about one hundred of them loſt their lives 
upon the place, and the reſt did fly for their ſafety, and 
were well content to leave the prize, which they had 
taken, and the purchaſe of our two drakes behind them. 
It is moſt certain, and the papers printed at Oxford 
do confirm, that Prince Rupert, in this laſt ſervice, 
had three horſes ſhot under him ; peradventure he was 
one of thoſe, who in the vanity of their morning 
mirth, did boaſt at Newbery, that although the round- 
heads were marching unto e they would make 
calves of many of them, before they came unto the 
Veal. 3 
The enemy in this manner being beaten hack, the 
forces of the parliament, who had expreſſed themſelves 
to be gallant men, had afterwards an unmoleſted march 
unto the Veal, and the next day to Reading, where 
having repoſed themſelves for a few days, 157 marched 
in triumph unto London, their companies fo full, that it 
hardly could be diſcerned, where any were miſling ; 
with a general conſent, they declared their chearful 
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general, ſhould command their ſervice, they would 
moſt readily advance with him, and eſteem it their 
greateſt happineſs, to partake with him in the honour 
of his dangers; the lord mayor and the aldermen of 
the city did meet the trained bands at Temple-bar, 
and entertained them with great joy, and they had 
many thouſand welcomes from. the people, as they 
paſſed in martial order through the ſtreets. His ex- 
cellency alſo being come to London] had ſolemn 
thanks returned him by the parliament for his faithful 
unwearied ſervices for the ſtate and kingdom; and 
now, the winter coming on, he had the leiſure for a 
while to refreſh himſclf, and to make new proviſions 
for war againſt the enſuing ſpring, to reduce peace 
unto the kingdom, and the king unto his parliament, 
and Oxford and the malignant garriſons in the weſt, 
to the obedience of both ; and this great work muſt 
aſk ſome time, for the preparations of it. | 

Therefore on Monday, May the 13th, he ſent his 
carriages from London, his ſoldiers were marched 
away before, and on Tueſday, May the 14th, very 
early in the morning, he followed after them towards 
Oxford. The gallant commander Sit William Wal- 
ler advanced with him, but at ſome diſtance to eaſe 
the countries, through which they marched, and great 
care was taken to puniſh all diſorders in his ſoldiers, 
as may appear by this his proclamation : 


ROBERT, Earl of Eſſex, Captain General of the 
Army, 7 0 for the Defence of the Proteſtant 
Religion, King, Parliament, and Kingdom. 


HER EA & theſe countries have been very much af- 
flicted and oppreſſed by the enemy, and we are now 
come to relieve them of their hard bondage: it is therefore 
my expreſs will and pleaſure, aud I de hereby Ntraightly 
hs and command all officers, and ſoldiers, of horſe, foot, 
and dragons, belonging to the army, under my command, 
that they, and every of them, do forthwith, after procla- 
mation hereof made, forbear (notwithflanding any pre- 
tence whatſoever ) to plunder or ſpoil. any of the goods of the 
inhabitants of theſe countries, or t9 offer any violence, or 
other prejudice unto them, upon pain of death, without 
Mercy. 


Gruen under my hand and ſeal, 1 2 
Efex. 

His excellency being now in the field, with a reſo- 
lution to encounter with the king's armies, whereſo- 
ever he could meet them, he received intelligence, 
that the earl of Forth, and the lord Hopton, had made 
a late muſter of them upon Wautage — There 
is no where to be found a fairer place for two armies, 
to try the juſtice of their cauſe by battle: but they, 
hearing the earl of Eſſex was advancing towards them, 
retired towards Abingdon; his excellency did ſend a 
party after them, of three thouſand horſe and foot, 
which were commanded by the field-marſhal, the moſt 
Noble Lord Roberts, and by Sir Philip Stapleton, 
lieutenant general of the horſe, who advanced towards 


5 


Captain Temple, who was ſent from Newport-Pagnel 


- enemy's quarters; which he performed with ſo much 


certain troops who carried ſome foot mounted behind 


unfaithful ſervants. 
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them, with ſo much reſolution, that in ſome diſorder 
they abandoned the town, which was immediately en- 
tered by the Lord Roberts, his excellency, with the 
main body of the army, following after, and intending 
to take up his quarters in that town himſelf. | 

The enemy at their departure, had drawn off their 
artillery; and took with them their magazine, which 
they did ſend to Oxford, but a great body of their 
army, conſiſting of five thouſand horſe and foot, and 
commanded by the Lord Hopton, did march by Ox- 
ford unto Iſlip, which is in the way to Worceſter, 
and there they took up quarters for one night; but 


with ſome troops of horſe to diſcover only, and not to 
charge the enemy, being in the height of his youth, 
and full of the gallant fire of courage, and finding 
withal ſo fit an opportunity, he reſolved to beat up the 


reſolution and ſucceſs, that he took fifty brave horſes, 
eighteen priſoners, whereof one was a knight, eight 
packs of kerſey, which came from Exeter, and 150]. 
in ready money, and gave ſuch an alarm to the enemy, 
that they fled from Iſlip to Oxford, crying out, Eſſex 
was at their heels ; which did ſtrike ſuch a terror into 
them at Oxford, that they did ſhut the gates of the 
city, and for a while (until better information was re- 
ceived) they would not ſuffer Colonel Aſton's own. 
troop to enter, which was one of the three troops 
which this gallant captain did ſo bravely rouſe in their 
quarters at Iſlip. - | 

Not long after, the earl of Eſſex, having firſt rode round 
about the city of Oxford, and taken a perfect view of 
it, did fit down before it, with ſo powerful an army, 
that his majeſty on Monday, June the 3d, about twelve 
of the clock at night, did take horſe, attended with 


them : there followed him thirty coaches of ladies, 
who, conceiving that Oxford would be beſieged, were 
unwilling to endure the fury of the ſiege, and there- 
fore the danger being manifeſt, and our armies almoſt 
round about them, in great tumult and diſorder they 
hurried away, leaving behind them many coſtly move- 
ables, which afterwards became 'a rich booty'to their 
The king being gone, immediately the intelligence 
thereof was brought unto his excellency, and the active 
and vigilant Sir William Waller was deſired to attend 
him, who being come to Whitney with his forces, 
which is but five miles from Burford, where the king 
then was, his majeſty's ſcouts came gallopping in, and 
brought the ſad news that our forces were at hand: 
on this, in a great fright, ny all cried out, Ts hor/e, 
To horſe ; and the king, with his ſword drawn, did 
ride about the town, to haſten his men away, | 
About a day or two after, his majeſty's forces, in a 
flying march, did come to Parſhaw bridge, which they 
pulled up, and neceſſity being the mother of invention) 
they laid looſe boards upon ſtones, for a party of their 
forces then behind, to paſs over; which being done, 
they intended to take the boards away, to hinder the 
n 8 paſſage 


ſſage of Sir William Waller's forces that were in 
their purſuit 3 but, this party being come to the bridge, 
and haſtily paſling over it, the looſe boards did lip 
from the ſtones, and they who were upon the bridge 
did fall into the river, and were drowned : the valiant 
Sir William Waller did loſe no time to overtake the 
forces of the king: and his excellency well knowing 
wht a conſiderable and ſufficient ſtrength he had to 
proſecute the purſuit, and believing that Colonel Maſ- 
ſey would join his forces with him, he reſolved to 
march weſtward, and with what ſpeed he could, to 
ſend relief to the diſtreſſed town of Lyme ; but, before 
the forces intended could arrive, Prince Maurice was 
gone, and the ſiege raiſed by our renowned lord ad- 
miral, the right honourable the earl of Warwick. 

This town being thus ſeaſonably relieved (where the 
beſieged, both male and female, and of all ages ſhewed 
incomparable examples of fortitude and patience, to 
the wonder of their adverſaries, and of generations to 
come) the lord admiral did advertiſe his excellency, 
that, for the more ſpeedy reducing of the weſt, he 
would be aſſiſtant to him, and to that purpoſe, that, 
as he moved by land, he would fail by ſea, to attend 
him in his marches. The town of Weymouth, a 
haven-town, was ſummoned, which, underſtanding 
that his excellency the earl of Eſſex was coming before 
it by land, and the lord admiral by ſea, it preſently 
did ſubmit unto the noble Sir William Belſord, who 
did ſummon it for his excellency, upon conditions, 
that the commanders and officers ſhould go away on 
horſeback, with their ſwords and piſtols, and the 
common ſoldiers only with ſtaves in their hands: there 
were taken in the town twenty-ſeven pieces of ord- 
nance, fifty pieces lying in the harbour, and all the 
ſnips in it, and near unto it, and above an hundred 
barrels of powder, beſides much arms and ammunition. 

His excellency being now come into the centre of 
of the weſt, the countries round about did come in 
unto him, and the gariſons did ſurrender at the firſt 
found of his trumpet ; they opened their gates to en- 
tertain his army, and they opened their hearts to en- 
tcrtain himſelf. There came unto him at Chard, 
within the circuit of twelve miles, at leaſt four thou— 
ſand men, who were all, in one meadow, drawn into 
ranks and files, where his excellency came in perſon 
to welcome them, and the Lord Roberts, lord marſhal 
of the field, made them an excellent ſpeech, which 
they received with loud and repeated acclamations, 
offering to live and die in the cauſe of the parliament, 
as their friends at Dorcheſter did before them. 


underſtood that prince Maurice had drawn a great 
part of the garriſon from Barnſtable, and the inhabi- 
tants being confident of his aſſiſtance and approach, 
the other part of the garriſon being marched forth 
upon ſome plundering deſign, they reſiſted them upon 
their return, and would not grant admittance to them ; 
and a party of horſe commanded by the Lord Roberts, 
aud Sir Philip Stapleton, came ſo opportunely to their 
aid, that they chaced them from that garriſon, and, 


Much about the ſame time, his excellency having” 
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being received themſelves with great joy, they became 
abſolute maſters of it for the parliament. 

Not long after, the moſt noble the Lord Roberts 
was deſigned by his excellency to march into Corn- 
wall, which did ſo encourage the garriſon of Ply- 
month, that they did put on a gallant reſolution to 
make a ſally forth; which they ſo well performed, 
that about ſeven miles from Plymouth, they did beat 
up a quarter of their enemies, and took forty-four 
horſe, with their riders; and although that Sir Ri- 
chard Greenvile did attempt to reſcue them, with a 
conliderable ſtrength, he was beaten off and forced 
to fly in great giſorder, with the loſs of divers of his 
ableſt men. In this ſervice two of the chiefeſt com- 


manders of the enemy were flain, and Colonel Digby, 


brother to George Lord Digby, was wounded in the 
face, and Greenvile himfelf, who before had loſt his 
honour, was fo cloſe put to it, that he was in appa- 
rent danger of the loſs of his life. ; 

The concluſion of one victory was the beginning 
of another; for this gallant ſervice was no ſooner at- 


chieved, but his excellency underſtood the glad tidings 


of the taking of Taunton caſtle, by the forces which 
he ſent thither, under the command of Sir Robert Pye, 
and Colonel Blake. This was a caſtle-town, and of 
great ſtrength and great concernment, as in the 
year following the enemies proved to their colt, who, 
with a mighty power, did lie long before it, but were 
never able to take it, either by force, or by perſuaſion. 
In it they found four iron pieces, ſix murtherers, great 
ſtore of arms, of ammunition, and proviſion. 

His excellency was now on his march towards Ply- 
mouth, which his enemies no ſooner underſtood, but, 
though they were at leaſt three thouſand ſtrong, they 
preſently abandoned their holds, and retreated into 
Cornwall; by this means his excellency poſſeſſed him- 
ſelf of Mount-Stamford, Plimpton, Salt-Ath, and di- 
vers other ſmall garriſons, with their ordnance, which, 
by reaſon of the ſtrength of their fear, and the appre- 
henſion of their ſudden danger, they were not able to 


draw off: from theſe places adjoining unto Plymouth, 


his excellency advanced towards I aviitock : here Sir 
Richard Greenvile's houſe was ſtormed, the enemy in 
vain hanging out a white flag, and deſfizing parley ; 
quarter for life was granted to all, the Trith excepted. 


In this houſe were taken two picces of cannon, eight 


hundred arms and more, a great quantity of rich furni- 


ture, and three thouſand pounds in money and in plate. 


Sir Richard G.eenvile was not here in perſon, he was 
retired to Newbridge, which is a pailoge into Corn- 
wall, which he ſtrongly guarded, but the forces of his 
excellency, aiter ſome diſpute, did beat him from it, 


having flain about an hundred and fifty of the enemy, 


and taken many priloners, and became malters of that 
paſſage: Lanceſton at the firſt approach of his excel- 
lency did ſubmit itſelf unto his mercy: from New- 


bridge Sir Richard Greenvile retreated, or rather fled 
to Horſebridge, but the right valiant the Lord Roberts 
did purſue him with his brigade, and forced his paſſage 


over the bridge; and, about Leſtuchiel, overtook him, 
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and encountered with him: he found his forces to be 


ſtronger than fame had at the firſt reported them. But 


valour regards not numbers, for he charged on them 
with ſuch dexterity, judgment, ſucceſs, and reſolution, 
that he covered the place with the carcaſes of his ene- 
mies, and took about one hundred and fifty of them 
priſoners. Immediately upon this, Bodwin, Tadcaſ- 
ter, and Foy did ſtoop unto his excellency, and that 
with ſuch willing humility, that they ſeemed rather to 
honour and embrace, than to fear their conqueror: a 
conqueror he was, who overcame his enemies as much 
by his goodneſs as his greatneſs, and obliged them ra- 
ther by his humanity than his power. 

His majeſty underſtanding that his excellency, with 
his army, was advanced into Cornwall, he was reſolv- 
ed to march after him, for he found that his army did 
daily increaſe in number, the preſence of a prince, by 
a ſecret attraction, always prevailing on the affections 
of the people; whereupon his excellency did write 


unto the parliament, that a conſiderable party might 


be ſent unto him, to charge the rear of his majeſty's 
army, whilſt he did fall upon the van, which might 
prove a ſpeedy and a happy means for the ſecuring of 
the king's perſon, and for the concluding of the war. 
He advertiſed them, that he found the people to be a 
wild and diſproportionate body of ſeveral and uncer- 
tain heads, and uncertain hearts, and that they were 
apt to profane in the evening, what with ſo much zeal 
and joy they received in the morning. He deſired 
that money might be ſent unto him, to encourage his 
foldicrs, and to confirm the people. 

But his majeſty, although he was marched up after 
his excellency, and was now about Exeter, was forced 
to ſend for proviſions for his army into Somerſetſhire, 
of which Lieutenant-General Middleton having re- 
c-ived intelligence, he valiantly encountered their con- 
voy, and took many of their horſe and ſeized on many 
of their carriages, | 

Not long after he encountered with Sir Francis Dor- 
rington's and Sir William Courtney's forces, which 
conſiſted of a contiderable body of horſe and dragoons, 
and, although the dragoons had lined the hedges, he 


did beat them from them, and with great reſolution 


charging the horſe, at the firſt encounter he did rout 
them, and purſued the victory almolt as far as the 
town of Bridgewater. In this ſervice he took ſome 
commanders priſoners, divers troopers, and fourſcore 
horſe. Much about the ſame time, a pernicious deſign 
of the enemy, to blow up his exccllency's train of 
artillery, was wonderfully diſcovered and prevented, 
His excellency, with a labouring expectation, did 
attend the ſupplies of men and money, to be ſent unto 
him. The armies of the king, and of his excellency, 
were now drawn near, and daily facing one another. 
A party of the enemy, conſiſting of about three hun- 
dred horſe, had one morning caſt themſelves into three 
diviſions, and advancing near his excellency's quarters, 
did dare our men to an encounter: the gallant young 
gentleman Major Archibald Straughan, not able 
to endure the indignity, deſired of his excellency, 
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that he might have leave to charge them but with one 
hundred horſe. His excellency applauding his coy. 
rage did eaſily condeſcend unto it. 

He received the firſt impreſſion of the enemy with. 
ont ſtirring from the place whereon he ſtood, and not 
firing on the enemy, until they came breaſt unto breaſt, 
he made ſuch a havock amongſt them, that many of 
them were obſerved to fall to the ground together, and 
the reſt began to fly: encouraged with this ſucceſs, he 
charged the ſecond diviſion, and that with ſo much 
fury, that they began to fly in great confuſion, not able 
to endure the ſhock and tempeſt of the charge. 

After this he charged the third diviſion, and having 
his men well armed, their piſtols being all before dil. 
charged, they did now fall in pellmell upon them with 
their ſwords, and did ſoon force them by an ignomi- 
nious ſpeed, to fly to the main body of their army for 
their protection: the king himſelf was then in perſon 
in the field, and was a ſad beholder of this ſlaughter, 
and diſorder of his men. 

For this brave ſervice his excellency rewarded this 
victorious major, who was a gentleman of Scotland, 
with many thanks, and appellations of honour, and 
with a gallant horſe, eſteemed to be worth one hundred 
pounds, | 

His excellency having a long time waited for the 
ſupplies of ammunition, money and men, and finding 
that none arrived, he much wondered at the cauſe ; 
and the rather, becauſe that he was ſo ſtraitened, by 
the iniquity of the place wherein he was encamped, 
that his horſe had no room for forage, and he found 
the army of his enemy did daily increaſe in number, 
and in power ; wherefore a council of war being called, 
it was concluded, that three thouſand of our horſe, 
under the command of the reſolute Sir William Bel- 
fore, ſhould break through the main body of the enemy, 
which was accordingly performed ; and that with ſuch 
a tempeſt, that they did bear down many of the enemy 
before them, and ſnatched from them ſeveral colours, 
which they brought with them ſafe to Plymouth, as 
the teſtimony of their valour : his excellency diſpoſed 
of himſelf to ſea, attended with the Lord Roberts. 
He took ſhipping at Foy, and the ſeas danced to re- 
ceive him whom our land was not worthy of. He 
landed firſt at Plymouth, and not long after he put to 
ſea again, and ſafely arrived at 2 ä 

In the mean time, the moſt reſolute Major-General 
Skippon, improving his neceſlity into a virtue, did gal- 
lantly encourage his ſoldiers, who were all reſolved to 
live and die like ſoldiers, with him ; and the forces of 
the enemy advancing towards them, they were received 
with ſuch undaunted courage, that the enemy were 
forced, for their own ſafety, not only to give them 
quarter, but to condeſcend to very honourable articles 
on our parts, but thoſe articles were violated, and that 
almoſt in the face of the king. 

I have been often informed, that Major-General 
Skippon being diſpoiled of his ſcarlet coat, his caſe of 
piltols and rapier, did ride up unto the king, and very 


roundly told him of the violation of the articles by his 
ſoldiers, 


ſoldiers, as at all times in general, ſo at this preſent in 
articular. The king not well remembering him, did 
aſk him who he was; he replied, that his name was 
Skippon. The king demanded who were thoſe fol- 
diers who had thus injured him ; he thewed them to 
his majeſty, for as yet, they continued within the reach 
of his eye; they were about nine in number. : 
Immediately the marſhal was called, and theſe ſoldiers 
were apprehended ; ſeven of the nine were condemned 
to. the tree, and ſuffered according to their ſentence. 
Ido believe, therefore, that his majeſty was not ac- 
ceſſary to this perfidious rudeneſs of his ſoldiers, which 
though, peradventure, it had a connivance and a tole- 
ration from others, it received a puniſhment from 
him ; but the proteſting Corniſh, who, before the ad- 
vance of his majeſty's army, had ſo freely devoted 
themſelves to the obedience of the parliament, and the 
commands of his excellency, did ſhew the deepeſt diſli- 
mulation, and expreſſed the greateſt inhumanity that 
could be put in execution, for they ſtripped our ſol- 


thing to comfort themſelves in this diſtreſs, but the fel- 
lowſhip and the number of the diſtreſſed. 

In this condition of innocency and injury, they 
came unto Southampton ; but the indignity thereof in 
lively characters was written in their breaſts, and will 
ſhortly be revenged by their hands. And indeed, not 
long after they did meet them again at Newbury, and 
forgetting almoſt the military order to actuate their 
revenge, they did fall upon them like ſo many lions, 
and having made a great ſlaughter of them, they 
did redeem their clothes with the deſtruction of their 
adverſaries, who having nothing to cover them but 
their own blood, they did remain the next day, a woe- 
ful ſpectacle to the conquerors. 

His excellency was not then preſent, but remember- 
ing his virtue, they fought by his example ; he was about 
that time at Southampton, ſick in body and in mind. 

There is no man who by honourable dangers did 
ever adventure more for wounds than he, and yet in 
all: the wars he managed he never received any hurt, 
but what he did take inwardly, which, by a magnani- 
mous and gallant patience, he admirably always both 
concealed and cured. 

The wiſdom of the parliament thought it now ex- 
pedient to call home thoſe commanders in chief, who 
conducted their armies in the field, that after the great 
ſervice performed for the ſtate, the kingdom might 
now enjoy as much benefit by the ſtrength of their 
counſels, as it received ſafety by their arms; and in- 
deed, who can give 1 for the field, than 
thoſe who have been the leaders of our armies in it? 
His excellency, with as much chearfulneſs, was 
ready to lay down his arms, as with reſolution he did 
take them up, and joining with the parliament, as 
well in perſon and preſence, as in affection, he did 
much advance and facilitate the victories to come. 
And now, about the latter end of March, there was 
a conference between both houſes of parliament, con- 
cerning the new model far the ſettling of the army, 
he former commanders being called to {it in the houſes 


diers ſtark naked from head to foot, and left them no- 
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of parliament. It was before ordered, that Sir Tho- 
mas Fairfax ſhould be commander in chief of twenty- 
one thouſand horſe and foot to be ſele ed for this 
ſervice, and that Major-General Skippon, now go- 
vernor of Briſtol, ſhould be major-general of the whole 
army. At this conference there was a perfect concur- 
rence of the houſe of lords with the houſe of commons, 


concerning the ratification of the liſt of Sir Thomas 


Fairfax's officers, in which was made no alteration at 
all. And this was, indeed, ſo acceptable to the houſe of 
commons, that upon report harps” unto the houſe, they 
appointed a committee to prepare a meſſenger to the 
lords, to congratulate their LS concurrence, and to 
aſſure them of the real affection and endeavours of the 
houſe of commons, to ſupport their lordſhips in their 
honours and their privileges. And now an ordinance 
was drawn up for railing of money to maintain this 
army ; which army was ſhortly after completed, and, 
with admirable ſucceſs, did take the field under the 
command of the renowned Sir Thomas Fairfax, the 
particulars whereof ſhall be the happy labour of ſome 
other pen, and not of this, which preciſely only muſt 
depend upon the relations of the actions and ſaving 
counſels of his excellency the earl of Eſſex. 

Long did he thus continue a mighty agent for the 
health of this land, until it pleaſed God to ſtrike him 
with a violent, a ſudden, and a fatal ſickneſs ; and now, 
being confined to his bed, he had no more to do with 
his hands, but to lift them up to heaven, and his 
tongue was the orator to render their devotion the 
more acceptable. It was the force of his body that 
overcame his foes by arms, but it was the humility of 
his ſoul that overcame the Almighty by his prayers, 
which being a conqueſt for the body not to attain unto, 
the exalted foul hath now preſented the laurels which 
the body hath won for the cauſe of the Almighty. And 
theſe being laid down at the feet of God, they will be 
reſerved in a temple not built with hands, until both 
ſoul and body ſhall be united, and in the perfection of 
joy ſhall triumph through all eternity. 

The ſame love which did follow him alive, did con- 
tinue to his death; many of the nobility being always 
round about his bed, and attending him with their 
grief, whom they could not relieve with their great- 
neſs. My lord of Holland had his hand ſo locked in his, 
when the coldneſs and floth of death had begun to 
make heavy both his underſtanding and his limbs, that 
he uſed ſome ſtrength to get it from him, as if by this, 
at his departure, he would leave ſome earneſt behind 
him, that he would carry with him the love of his 
friends into a better world. | 

And thus, having made peace with heaven and 

ace with earth, he departed this life on the 14th of 
366 ide org leaving in all nations, to a world of thoſe 
that honoured him the grief of his loſs, the luſtre of 
his tranſcendent virtues, and the attractive example of 
them, which whoſoever ſhall inherit, thall become the 
wonder and delight of this age, the lively model and 
protraict of himſelf, and the immortal heir of his fame 
and glory, | 
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* 


Fragmenta Regalia : Or, Obſervations on the late 


Queen Elizabeth, her Times and 


Favourites. Written by Sir Robert Naunton, Maſter of the Court of Wards. 


O take her in the original, ſhe was the daughter 

1 of King Henry the Eighth, by Anne Bullen, 

the ſecond of fix wives which he had, and one of the 

maids of honour to the divorced queen, Catherine of 

Auſtria (or as the now ſtiled infanta of Spain) and 
from thence taken to the royal bed. 

That ſhe was of a moſt noble and royal extract by 
her father, will not fall into queſtion, for on that ſide 
was diſembogued into her veins, by a confluency of 
blood, the very abſtract of all the greateſt houſes in 
. Chriſtendom ; and remarkable it is, conſidering that 
violent deſertion of the royal houſe of the Britons, by 
the intruſion of the Saxons, and afterwards by the con- 
queſt of the Normans : that through viciſſitude of times, 
and after a diſcontinuance almoſt of a thouſand years, 
the ſceptre ſhould fall again, and be brought back into 
the old regal line and true current of the Britiſh blood, 
in the perfon of her renowned grandfather, King Henry 
the Seventh, together with whatſoever the i 
Norman, Burgundian, Caſtilian, and French atchieve- 
ments, with their intermarriages, which eight hundred 
years had acquired, could add of glory thereunto. 

By her mother ſhe was of no ſovereign deſcent, yet 
noble and very ancient in the family of Bullen ; though 
fome erroneoully brand them with a citizen's rife, or 
original, which was yet but of a ſecond brother, who 
(as it was divine in the greatneſs and luſtre to come 
to his houſe) was ſent into the city to acquire wealth, 
ad adificandam antiquam d-mum, unto whoſe atchieve- 
ments (for he was lord mayor of London) fell in, as it 
is averred, both the blood and inheritance of the eldeſt 
brother, for want of iſſue males, by which accumula- 
tion the houſe within few deſcents mounted, in culmen 
Bonoris, and was ſuddenly dilated in the beſt families 
of England and Ireland ; as Howard, Ormond, Sack- 
ville, and others. 

Having thus touched, and now leaving her ſtipe, I 
come to her perſon, and how the came to the crown 
by the deceaſe of her brother and ſiſter. 

Under Edward the Sixth, ſhe was his and one of the 
darlings of fortune, for beſides the conſideration of 


blood, there was between theſe two princes a concur- 


rency and ſympathy of their natures and affections, to- 
gether with the celeſtial bond (confirmative religion) 
which made them one; for the king never called her 
by any other appellation but his ſweeteſt and deareſt 
filter, and was ſcarce his own man, the being abſent ; 
which was not fo between him and the Lady Mary. 
Under her ſiſter “ ſhe found her condition much al- 
tered, for it was reſolved, and her deſtiny had decreed 
it, for to ſet her apprentice in the ſchool of affliction, 


* Queen Mary, 


and to draw her through that ordeal fire of trial, the 
better to mould and faſhion her to rule and ſove. 
reignty ; which finiſhed, fortune calling to mind, that 
the time of her ſervitude was expired, gave up her in. 
dentures, and therewith delivered into her cultody a 
ſceptre, as the reward of her patience ; which was 
about the twenty-ſixth of her age; a time in which, 
as for her internals grown ripe and ſeaſoned by adver- 
ſity in the exerciſe of her virtue; for it ſeems, fortune 
meant no more but to ſhew her a piece of variety, and 
changeableneſs of her nature, but to conduct her to 
her deſtiny, i. e. felicity. 

She was of perfon tall, of hair and complexton fair, 
and therewith well favoured, but high-noſed ; of limbs 
and features neat, and which added to the luſtre of 
theſe external graces, of a ſtately and majeſtick com- 
portment, partictpating in this more of her father 
than of her mother, who was of an inferior alloy, 
plauſible, or as the French hath it, more debonaire and 
affable ; virtues which might well ſuit with majeſty, 
and which deſcending as hereditary to the daughter, 
did render her of a ſweeter temper, and endeared her 
more to the love and liking of the people, who gave 
her the name and fame of a moſt gracious and popular 
princeſs. 

The atrocity of the father's nature was rebated in 
her, by the mother's ſweeter inclinations; for {tv 
take, and that no more than the character out of his 
own mouth) He never ſpared man in his anger, nr 
woman in his luft. | | 

If we ſearch further into her intelleRuals and abili- 
ties, the wheel-courſe of her government deciphers 
them to the admiration of poſterity, for it was full of 
magnanimity, tempered with juſtice, piety, and pity, 
and to ſpeak truth, noted but with one act of {tain 
or taint ; all her deprivations, either of life or liberty, 
being legal and neceſſitated ; ſhe was learned, her ſex 
and time conſidered, beyond common belief: for, let- 
ters about this time, or ſomewhat before, did but be- 
gin to be of eſteem and in faſhion, the former ages 
being overcaſt with the miſts and fogs of the Roman? 
ignorance, and it was the maxim that over-ruled the 
foregoing times, that ignarance was the mother of dev:- 
tion. Her wars were a long time more in the aux- 
iliary part, and aſſiſtance of foreign princes and ſtates, 
than by invaſion of any; till common policy advilc« 
it for a ſafer way, to ſtrike firſt abroad, than at home 
to expect the war, in alb which ſhe was ever felicious 
and victorious. 

The change and alteration of religion upon the in- 
ſtant of her acceſſion to the crown (the ſmoke and fire 


+ Viz, Popiſh, 
0 


of her ſiſter's martyrdoms ſcarcely quenched) was 
none of her leaſt remarkable actions; but the ſupport 
and eſtabliſhment thereof with the means of her own 


ſubſiſtance amidſt ſo powerful enemies abroad, and 


| thoſe many domeſtick practices, were, methinks, works 
of inſpiration, and of no human providence, which 
on her ſiſter's departure, ſhe moſt religiouſly acknow- 
jedged, aſcribing the glory of her deliverance to God 
above; for, ſhe being then at Hatfield, and under a 
guard, and the parliament fitting at the ſelf-ſame time, 
at the news of the queen's death, and her own procla- 
mation by the general conſent of the houſe and the 
publick ſufferance of the people; falling on her knees, 
after a good time of reſpiration, ſhe uttered this verſe 
of the Pſalm : | 


4 dimins faftum oft iſlud, & ft mirabile in ceulis naſtris &. 


And this we find to this day on the ſtamp of her 
gold, with this on her ſilver: 


Pofur Deum adjutorem meum f. 


Her miniſters and inſtruments of ſtate, ſuch as were 
participes curarum, or bore a great part of the burthen, 


were many, and thoſe memorable ; but they were only 


favorites and not minions, ſuch as acted more by her 
princely rules and judgments, than by their own wills 
and appetites; for we ſaw no Gaveſton, Vere, or 
Spencer, to have ſwayed alone during forty-four years, 
which was a well ſettled and adviſed maxim; for it 
valued her the more, it awed the moſt ſecure, it took 
beſt with the people, and it ſtaved off all emulations, 
which are apt to riſe and vent in obloquious acrimony 
even againſt the prince, where there is one only ad- 
mitted into high adminiſtrations, 


A Mir Palatir. 
THE principal note of her reign will be, that ſhe 


ruled much by faction and parties, which ſhe her- 
{elf both made, upheld, and weakened, as her own great 
judgment adviſed ; for I do diſaſſent from the common 
and received opinion, that my lord of Leiceſter was 
abſolute and alone in her grace; and though I come 
ſomewhat ſhort of the knowledge of theſe times, yet, 
that J may not err, or ſhoot at random, I know it 
from aſſured intelligence that it was not ſo, for proof 
whereof amongſt many (that could preſent) I will both 
relate a ſtory and therein a known truth, and it was 
thus: Bowyer, the gentleman of the black rod, being 
charged by her expreſs command, to look preciſely to 
all admiſſions in the privy chamber, one day ſtaid n 
very gay captain (and a follower of my lord of Leiceſ- 
ter) from entrance, for that he was neither well known, 
nor a ſworn ſervant of the queen; at which repulſe, 
the gentleman (bearing high on my lord's favour.) told 


* This is the work of the Lord, and it is wonderful in our light. 
have choſea God for my help, 


WV 
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which was none of his wonted ſpeeches, that he was 
and ſo turning about to go to the queen, Boyer, who 


and humbly craves her grace's pleaſure, and in ſuch a 


Leiceſter was king, or her majeſty queen ; whereunto 


him that he might perchance procure him a diſcharge. 
Leiceſter coming to the conteſtation ſaid publickly, 


a knave, and ſhould not long continue in his office, 


was a bold gentleman and well beloved, ſtepped before 
him, and fell at her majeſty's feet, relates the ſtory, 


manner as if he had demanded, whether my lord of 


ſhe replied (with her wonted oath, G2d's-death) my lord, 
I have withed you well, but my favour is not ſo locked 
up for you, that others ſhall not participate thereof ; 
tor I have many ſervants unto whom 1 have and will, 
at my pleaſure, bequeath my favour, and likewiſe re- 
ſume the ſame ; and if you think to rule here, I will 
take a courſe to ſee you forthcoming ; I will have 
here but one miſtreſs, and no maſter, and look that no 
ill happen to him, leſt it be ſeverely required at your 
hands; which ſo quailed my lord of Leiceſter, that his 
faint humility was long after one of his beſt virtues. 

Morcover, the earl of Suſſex, then lord chamber- 
lain, was his profeſſed antagonilt to his dying-day ; and 
for my Lord Hunſdown, and Sir Thomas Sackville, 
after lord treaſurer, who were all contemporaries ; he 
was wont to ſay of them that they were of the tribe 
of Dan, and were, nali me tangere, implying, that they 
were not to be conteſted with, for they were indeed of 
the queen's nigh kindred, | 

From whence, and in many more inſtances, I con- 
clude, that the was abſolute and ſovereign miſtreſs of 
her graces, and that all thoſe, to whoin-the diſtributed 
her tavours, were never more than tenants at will, and 
ſtood on no better terms than her princely pleaſure, and 
their good behaviour. 

And this alſo I preſent as a known obſervation, 
that ſhe was, though very capable of counfel, abſolute 
enough in her own refolution ; which was ever appa- 
rent even to her laſt, and in that of her ſtill averſion 
to grant Tyrone the leaſt drop of her mercy, though 
earneſtly and frequently adviſed thereunto, yea, wrought 
only by her whele counſel of ſtate, with very many 
reaſons; and as the ſtate of her kingdom then ſtood, I 
may ſpeak it with allurance, neceſlitated arguments. 

If we look into her inclination as it was diſpoſed to 
magutiticence or frugality, we ſhall find in them many 
notable conſiderations, tor all her diſpenſations were 
ſo poiſed, as though diſcretion and juſtice had both 
decreed to ſtand at the beam, and fee them weighed out 
in due proportion, the maturity of her paces and judg- 
ments meeting in a concurrence; and that in ſuch an 
age that ſeldom lapſeth to excels. 

To conſider them apart, we have not many pre- "10 
cedents of her liberality, nor any large donatives, to par- | 
ticular men; my lord of Eiſlex's book of parks ex- 
cepted, which was a princely gift; and ſome more 


t i. e. I will confine you. 
| The Iriſh rebel. 
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of a leſſer ſize, to my lord of Leiceſter, "Hatton, and 
others. 2 47 03 74 

Her rewards chiefly ' conſiſted in grants and leaſes 
of offices, and places of judicature, but for ready mo- 
ney and in great ſums ſhe was very ſparing ; which 


* we may partly conceive was a virtue rather drawn out 


of neceſſity than her nature; for 'ſhe had many lay- 
ings-out, and as her wars were laſting, ſo their charge 


" increaſed to the laſt period. And Jam of opinion with 
Sir Walter Rawleigh, that thoſe many brave men of 


her times, and of the militia, taſted little more of her 
bounty, than in her grace and good word with their 
dne entertainment ; for ſhe ever paid her ſoldiers well, 
which was the honour of her times, and more than 
her great adverſary of Spain could perform; ſo that 
when we come to the conſideration of her frugality, 
the obſervation will be little more, than that her 
bounty and it were ſo woven together, that the one 
was * ſtained by an honourable way of ſparing. 

The Iriſh action we may call a malady, and a 
conſumption of her times; for it accompanied her to 
her end; and it was of ſo profuſe and vaſt an expence, 
that it drew near unto a diltemperature of ſtate, and 
of paſſion in herſelf ; for, towards her laſt, ſhe grew 
ſomewhat hard to pleaſe, her armies being accuſtomed 
to proſperity, and the Iriſh proſecution not anſwering 
her expectation, and her wonted ſucceſs ; for it was a 
good while an unthrifty and inauſpicious war, which 
did much diſturb and miſlead her judgment ; and, the 
more, for it was a precedent taken out of her own 
pattern. | 

For, as the queen, by way of diviſion, had, at her 
coming to the crown, ſupported the revolted ſtates of 
Holland, ſo did the king of Spain turn the trick upon 
herſelf, towards her going out, by cheriſhing the Iriſh 
rebellion ; where it talls into conſtderation, what the 
itate of this kingdom, and the crown revenues, were 
then able to endure and embrace. 

If we look into the eſtabliſhments of thoſe times 
with the beft of the Irifh army, counting the defea- 
tures of Blackwater, with all the precedent expences, 
as it ſtood from my lord of Eſſex's undertaking of 
the ſurrender of Kingſale, and the General Mount- 
joy; and, ſomewhat after, we ſhall find the horſe and 
foot troops were, for three or four years together, 
much about twenty thouſand, beſides the naval charge, 
which was a dependant of the ſame war, in that the 
queen was then forced to keep in continual pay a 
ſtrong fleet at ſea, to attend the Spaniſh coaſts and parts, 
both to alarm the Spaniards, and to intercept the 
forces, deſigned for the Iriſh aſſiſtance ; ſo that the 
charge of that war alone did coſt the queen three hun- 
dred thouſand pounds per annum, at leaſt, which was 
not the moiety of her other diſburſements and ex- 
pences ; which, without the publick aids, the ſtate of 
the royal receipts could not have much longer en- 
dured ; which, out of her own frequent letters and 
complaints to the Deputy Mountjoy, tor caſhiering of 

® al, not. al. ſay. 


t al, horſe, 1 al. find. 


that liſt as ſoon as he could, might be colleRed, ph. 
the queen was then driven into a {trait. 

e are naturally prone to applaud the times he. 
hind us, and to vilify the preſent ; for, the concurtent 
of her fame carries it to this day, how loyally and 
'victoriouſly ſhe lived and died; without the grudge ang 
grievance of her people; yet the truth may appr 
without retraction, from the honour of ſo great a prin. 
ceſs. It is manifeſt, the left more debts unpaid, taken 
upon credit of her privy-ſeals, than her progenitors 
did, or could have taken up, that were an hundred 
years before her; which was no inferior piece of ſtate, 
to lay the burthen on that houſe t, which was beſt able 
to bear it at a dead lift, when neither her receipts 
could A1 her relief, at the pinch, nor the urgency of 
her affairs endure the delays of parliamentary aſſiſt 
ance, And, for ſuch aids, it is likewiſe apparent, 
that ſhe received more, and that with the love of her 
people, than any two of her predeceſſors, that took 
moſt ; which was a fortune {trained out of the ſub— 
jects, through the plauſibility of her comportmeny, 
and (as I would fay without offence) the prodigal dil. 
tribution of her grace to all forts of ſubjects; for ! 
believe, no prince living, that was ſo tender of ho- 
nour, and ſo exactly ſtood for the preſervation of ſo- 
vereignty, was ſo great a courtier of the people, yea, 
of the commons, and that ſtooped and declined low in 
preſenting her perſon to the publick view, as ſhe 
paſſed in 3 progreſs and perambulations, and in her 
ejaculations of her prayers on the people. 

And, truly, though much may be written in praiſe 
of her providence, and good huſbandry, in that ſhe 
could, upon all good occaſions, abate her magnani- 
mity, and therewith comply with the parliament, and 
ſo always come off both with honour and profit ; yet 
muſt we :ſcribe ſome part of the commendation, to 
the wiſdom of the times, and the choice of parliament- 
men; for I /i, t not, that they were at any time 
given to any violent or pertinacious difpute ; the elec- 
tions being made of grave and diſcreet perſons, not 
factious and ambitious of fame; ſuch as came not to 
the houſe with a malevolent ſpirit of contention, but 
with a preparation to conſult on the publick good, 
and rather to comply, than to conteſt with majeſty ; 
neither dare I find |, that the houſe was weakened and 
x through the admiſſion of too many young 

eads, as it hath been of latter times; which remem- 
bers me of the Recorder Martin's ſpeech, about the 
truth of our late ſovereign lord, King James $, when 
there were accounts taken of forty gentlemen, not 
above twenty, and ſome not exceeding ſixteen years of 
age; which made him to ſay, That it was the antient 
cuſtom for old men to make laws for young ones; 
but there he ſaw the caſe altered, and that there were 
children in the great council of the kingdom, which 
came to invade and invert nature, and to enact laws 
to govern their fathers. Such * were in the houſe al- 
ways TT, and took the common cauſe into conſidera- 
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jon; they ſay, the queen had many times juſt 
= _ n vg to viſe their aſſiſtance ; neither 
do I remember, that the houſe did ever capitulate, or 
refer their private to the publick and the queen's ne- 
deſſities, but waited their times, and, in the firſt place, 
ve their ſupply, and according. to the exigence of 
her affairs; yet failed not at the laſt to attain what 
they deſired, ſo that the queen and her parliaments 
— ever the good fortunes to depart in love, and on 
reciprocal terms, which are conſiderations that have 
not been ſo exactly obſerved in our - /aft aſſemblies. 
And, I would to God they had been; for, conſidering 
the great debts left on the king“, and to what in- 
cumbrances the houſe itſelf had then drawn him, his 
majeſty was not well uſed, though I lay not the blame 
on the whole ſuffrage of the houſe, where he had _ 
friends; for, I dare avouch it, had the houſe 
been freed of half a dozen popular and diſcontented 
perſons (ſuch as, with the fellow that burnt the temple 
of Epheſus, would be talked of, though for doing of 
miſchief) I am confident the king had obtained that 
which in reaſon, and, at his firſt occaſion, he ought to 
have received freely, and without condition, But par- 
don this digreſſion, which is here remembered, not in 
the way of aggravation, but in true zeal of the pub- 
lick good, and preſented in caveat of future times : 
for, I am not ignorant how the genius and ſpirit of 
the kingdom now moves to make his majeſty amends, 
on any occaſion ; and how deſirous the ſubject is to 
expiate that offence at any rate, may it 33 his ma- 
jelly to make trial of his ſubjeQs affections; and at 
what price they value now his goodneſs and mag- 
nanimity. 

But, to our purpoſe: the queen was not to learn 
that, as the alone! of the kingdom conſiſted in the 
multitude of her ſubjects, ſo the ſecurity of her per- 
ſon conſiſted and reſted in the love and fidelity of her 
people, which ſhe politically affects (as it hath been 
thought) ſomewhat beneath the heighth of her natural 
ſpirit and magnanimity. 

Moreover, it will be a true note of her providence, 
that ſhe would always liſten to her profit: for ſhe 
would not refuſe the information of meaneſt per- 
ſonages, which propoſed improvement; and had learn- 
ed the philoſophy of ¶ Hic agere to look unto her own 
work: of which there is a notable example of one 
Carmarthen, an under officer of the Cuſtom-houſe; 
who, obſerving his time, preſented her with a paper, 
thewing how ſhe was abuſed in the under-renting of 
the cuſtoms, and therewith humbly deſired her majeſty 
to conceal him, for that it did concern two or three 
of her great counſellors f, whom Cuſtomer Smith had 
bribed with two thouſand ponnds a man, ſo to loſe 
the queen twenty thouſand pounds per annum ; which 
being made known to the lords, they gave ſtrict order 
that Carmarthen ſhould not have acceſs to the back- 


* Charles the Firſt. 
+ Burleigh, Leiceſter, and Walſingbam. 
1 al. were without, 


The eldeſt ſon, 
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ſtairs; but, at laſt, her majeſty ſmelling the craft, and 
miſſing Carmarthen, ſhe ſent for him back, and en- 
couraged him to ſtand to his information; which the 
poor man did ſo handſomely, that, within the ſpace 
of ten years, he was brought to double his rent, or 
leave the cuſtom to new farmers: ſo that we may take 
this alſo in conſideration, that there were of the 
queen's council, which were not in the catalogue of 
ſaints, 

Now, as we have taken a view of ſome particular 
motives of her times, her nature and neceſſities, it is 
not without the text, to give a ſhort touch of the helps 
and advantages of her reign, which were not without 2 
paroles ; for ſhe had neither huſhand, brother, ſiſter, 
nor children to provide for, who, as they are depen- 
dants on the crown, ſo do they neceſſarily draw liveli- 
hood from thence, and oftentimes exhauſt and draw 
deep, eſpecially when there is an ample fraternity 
royal, and of the princes of the blood, as it was in the 
time of Edward the "Third, and Henry the Fourth. 
For, when the crown cannot, the publick ought to give 
honourable allowance ; for, they are the honour and 
hopes of the kingdom ; and the publick, which en- 
Joys them, hath the like intereſt with the father, which 
begat them, and our common law, which is the inhe- 
ritance of the kingdom, did ever of old, provide aids 
for the primogenitus ||, and the eldeſt daughter; far 
that the multiplicity of courts, and the great charges, 


which neceſſarily follow a king, a queen, a prince, and 


royal iſſue, was a thing which was not in rerum natura $, 
during the ſpace of forty-four years ** ; but worn out 
of memory, and without the conſideration of the pre- 
ſent times, inſomuch as the aids, given to the late and 
right noble Prince Henry, and to his ſiſter the Lady 
Eliſabeth, which were, at firſt, generally received as 
impoſitions for knighthood, though an antient law, 
tell alſo into the imputation of a tax of nobility, for 
that it lay long covered in the embers of diviſion, be- 
tween the houſes of York and Lancaſter, and forgot- 
ten or connived at by the ſuc eeding princes: ſo that 


the ſtrangeneſs of the obſervation, and the difference 


of thoſe latter reigns, is, that the queen took up much 
beyond the power of law, which fell not into the myr- 
mur of people; and her ſucceſſors took nothing but 
by warrant of the law, which nevertheleſs was re- 


ceived, through diſuſe, to be injurious to the liberty of 


the kingdom, | 
No before I come to 2nv mention of her favou- 


rites, for hitherto I have delivered but ſome oblivious. 


pallages, thereby to prepare and ſmooth a way, for 
the reſt that follows : | 

It is neceflary that I touch on the religiouſneſs of 
the others reign, I mean the body of her ſiſter's ft 
council of ſtate, which the retained intirely, neither 


removing nor diſcontenting any, although ſhe knew 
them averſe to her religion, and, in her ſiſter's time, 


$ Exiſting, 
** Which ſhe ruled the Engliſh ſcepter. 
tt Mary. 
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perverſe to her perſon, and privy to all her troubles gether; ſo quick he was at bis work, that, in the 
and impriſonments. i | time of repudiation of the ſaid Lady Grey, he clap., 
A prudence, which was incompatible to her ſiſter's HEE a marriage for his ſon, the Lord Herbert, with 
nature; for ſhe both diſſipated and preſented the ma- ary Sidney, daughter to Sir Henry Sidney, then lord 
Jor part of her brother's council; but this will be of deputy of Ireland, the blow falling on Edward, the 
certain, that, how compliable and obſequious ſoever late earl of Hertford, who, to his coſt, took up the 
ſhe found then, yet, for a good ſpace, ſhe made little divorced lady, of whom the Lord Beauchamp was 
uſe of their counſels, more than in the ordinary courſe born, and William, now earl of Hertford, is de- 
of the board, for ſhe had a dormant table in her own ſcended. | 
privy breaſt ; yet ſhe kept them together, and in their I come now to preſent them to her own election, 
places, without any ſudden change; ſo that we may which were either admitted to her ſecrets of ſtate, or 
ſay of them, that they were then of the court, not of took into her grace and favour, of whom, in order, I 
the council; for, whilit ſhe * amazed them by a kind crave leave to give unto poſterity a cautious deſcrip. 
of promiſſive diſputation, concerning the points con- tion, with a ſhort character or draught of the perſons 
troverted by both churches, ſhe did ſet down her own themfelves ; for, without offence to others, I would 
geſts, without their privity, and made all their pro- be true to myſelf, their memories, and merits, diſtin- 
greſſions, gradations, but for that the tenents of her guiſhing thoſe of mlitie t, from the 7ogati t; and of 
ſecrets, with the intents of her eſtabliſhments, were both theſe ſhe had as many, and thoſe as able minil. 
pitched, before it was known, where the court would ters, as had any of her progenitors, 
ſit down. 
Neither do I find that any of her ſiſter's council of 

ſtate were either 5 ge to her religion, or oppoſed IT. 
her doings. Engleteild, maſter of the wards excepted, 
Who withdrew himſelf from the board, and ſhortly JE will be out of doubt, that my lord of Leiceſter 
after out of her dominions ; ſo pliable and obedient was one of the firſt whom ſhe made maſter of the 
they were to change with the times, and their prince; horſe ; he was the youngeſt ſon then living of the 
and of them will fall a relation of recreation: Pawlet duke of Northumberland, beheaded prima Marie |, 
marquis of Wincheſter, and lord treaſurer, had ſerved and his father was that Dudley, which our hiltorics 
then four princes, in as various and changeable times couple with Empſom ; and both be muck infamed for 
and ſeaſons, that I may well ſay, no time, nor age, the caterpillars of the commonwealth during the reign 
hath yielded the like precedent ; this man being noted of: Henry the Seventh, who, being of a noble ex- 
to grow high in her favour (as his place and experi- tract, was executed the firſt year of Henry the Eighth, 
ence required) was queſtioned by an intimate friend but not thercby ſo extinct, but that he left a plentiful 
of his, how he had ſtood up for thirty years together, eſtate, and ſuch a ſon, who, as the vulgar ſpeaks, it 
amidſt the change and ruins of ſo many chancellors, would live without a teat; for, out of the aſhes of his 
and great perſonages ; why, quoth the Marquis, Ortus father's infamy, he roſe to be a duke, and as high as 
ume ſalice, non ex quercu, 1. e. am made of pliable ſubjection could permit, or ſovereignty endure ; and 
willgw, not of the ſlubbsrn oak. And truly it ſeems, though he could not find out any appellation to aſſume 
the old man had taught them all, eſpecially William crown, in his own perſon ; yet he projected, and very 
eirl of Pembroke, for they two were always of the near]y effected it, for his ſon Gilbert, by inter:marriaye 
king's religion, and always zealous profeſſors ; of theſe with the Lady Jane Grey, and fo by that way to bring 
it is ſaid, that being both younger brothers, yet of no- it into his loins. 
ble houſes, they ſpent What was left them, and came Obſervations which though they lie beyond us, and 
on truſt to the court, where, upon the bare ſtock of ſeem 1mpertinent to the text, yet are they not much 
their wits, they began to traffick for themſelves, and extravagant, for they mult lead us, and 7 Na us how 

roſpered ſo well, that they got, ſpent, and left more the after paſſages were brought about, with the depen- 
than any ſubjects from the Normans conqueſt, to their dances on the line of a collateral workmanſhip ; and 
own times; whereupon it hath been prettily ſpoken, ſurely it may amaze a well ſettled judgment to Ho 
that they lived in a time of diſſolution. back into theſe times, and to conſider how the duke 
To conclude then, of all the former reign, it is could attain to ſuch a pitch of. greatneſs, his father 
| ſaid that thoſe two lived and died, chiefly in her grace dying in ignominy, and at the gallows, his eſtate con- 
| and favour; by the letter written upon his ſon's mar- fiſcated for pilling and poliing the people. 
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riage, with the Lady Catherine Grey, he had like But, when we better think upon it, we find that he 
( | utterly to have loſt himſelf ; but at the inſtant of con- was given up, but as a ſacrifice to pleaſe the people, 
ſummation, as apprehending the unſafety and danger not for any offence committed againſt. the perſon ot 
of intermarriage with the blood royal, he fell at the. the king; ſo that upon the matter he was a martyr 
queen's feet, where he both acknowledged his pre- of the prerogative, and the king in honour could do 
eee and projected the cauſe and the divorce to- no leſs than give back to his ſon the privilege of his 


| * al. amuſed, + Camp. ' Council. In the firſt year of Queen Mary, 
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blood, with the acquiring of his father's profeſſion, 
for he was a lawyer, and of the king's council at law, 
before he came to be ex interiaribus conſiliis *, where, 
beſides the licking of his own fingers, he got the king 
a maſs of riches, and that not with hazard, but with 
the loſs of his life and fame, for the king's father's ſake. - 
Certain it is, that his ſon was left rich in purſe and 
brain ; which are good foundations, and fewel to am- 
bition ; and, it may be ſuppoſed, he was on all occa- 
ſions well heard of the king, as a perſom of mark and 
compaſſion in his eye, but I find not that he did put 
up for advancement, during Henry the Eighth's time, 
ale a vaſt aſpirer, and a provident ſtayer. 
It ſeems, he thought the king's reign was much 
given to the falling- ſickneſs, but eſpying his time fit- 
ting, and the ſovereignty in the hands of a pupil 
prince, he then thought he might as well put up, for 
it was the beſt; for having the poſſeſſion of blood and 
of purſe, with a head- piece of a vaſt extent, he ſoon 
got to honour, and no ſooner there, but he began to 
tide it with the belt, even with the protector , and, 
in concluſion, got his and his brother's heads; ſtill 
aſpiring, till he expired in the loſs of his own ; fo 
that polterity may by reading of the father and grand- 
father, make judgment of the ſon; for we ſhall find 
that this Robert, whoſe original we have now traced, 
the better to preſent him, was inheritor to the genius 
and craft of his father; and Ambroſe, of the eſtate, 
of whom hereafter we ſhall make ſome ſhort mention. 
We took him now as he was admitted into the 
court and the queen's favours, and here he was not to 
ſcek to play his part well and dexterovſly ; but his 
play was chiefly at the fore-game, not tiat he was a 
earner at the latter, but he loved not the after-wit, 
for the report is, (and I think not unjuſtly) that he was 
ſeldom behind-hand with his gameſters, and that they 
always went with the loſs. | 
He was a very goodly perſon, tall, and ſingularly 
well featured, and all his youth well-favoured, of a 
{weet aſpect, but high foreheaded, which (as I ſhould 
take it) was of no diſcemmendation ; but, towards his 
latter, and which with old men was but a middle age, 
he grew high-coloured ; ſo that the queen had much 


{ome few that had handſome wits in crooked bodies, 
ihe always took perſonage in the way of election, 


man. 


Being thus in her grace, ſhe called to mind the ſuf- 
terings of his anceſtors, both in her father's and ſiſter's 
reigus, and reſtored his and his brother's blood, cre- 
ating Ambroſe the elder, earl of Warwick, and him- 
ſelf earl of Leicelter ; and as he was exprimitis, or, 
of her firſt choice; ſo he reſted not there, but long en- 
joyed her favour, and therewith what he liſted, till 
ume and emulation, the companions of greatneſs, re- 


* Of his r 
1 The duke of Somerſet. 
Tal. Humours, 


i! Of which you have an account hereaſter in this ſmall pamphlet. 
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of her father, for, excepting ſome of her kindred, and 


tor the people hath it to this day, King Henry loved a 
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ſolved of his period, and to colour him at his ſe/ting 
in a cloud (at Conebury) not by ſo violent a death, or 
by the fatal ſentence of a judicature, as that of his 
father and grandfather's was, but as is ſuppoſed by that 
poiſon which he had prepared for others, wherein they 
report him a rare artiſt. | | 

I am not bound to give credit to all vulgar relations, or 
the libels of his time, which are commonly forced and 
falſified ſuitable to the words and ꝓ honours of men in 
3 and diſcontent; but what binds me to think 

im no good man, amongſt other things of known 
truth, is that of my lord of Eſſex's || death, in Ireland, 
and the marriage of his lady ; which I forbear to preſs, 
in regard he is long ſince dead, and others are living 
whom it may concern. 

To take him in the obſervation of his letters and 
writings, which ſhould beſt fet him off, for ſuch as 
have fallen into my hands, I never yet ſaw a ſtile or 

hraſe more ſeemingly religious, and fuller of the 
rains of devotion ; and, were they not ſincere, I 
doubt much of his well-being $, and, I fear, he was 
too well ſeen in the aphoriſms, and principles of 
Nicholas the Florentine, and in the reaches * of Cæſar 
Borgias. 8 

And hereto I have only touched him in his court- 
ſhips. I conclude him in his lance tt ; he was ſent 
governor by the queen to the revolted ſtates of Hol- 
land, where we read not of his wonders, for they ſay, 
he had more of Mercury than he had of Mars, and 
that his device might have been without prejudice to 


the great Cæſar, Veni, vidi, redivi. 


RADCLIFFE, Fail of Sussex. 
H I S 1 co-rival was Thomas Radcliffe, earl of Suſ- 


ſex, who in his conſtellation was his direct oppo- 
ſite, for indeed he was one of the queen's martialiſts, 
and did her very good ſęrvice in Ireland, at her firit 
acceſſion, till ſhe recalled him to the court, whom ſhe 
made lord chamberlain : but he play e not his game 
with that cunning and dexterity as the ear] of Leiceſ- 
ter did, who was much the fairer courtier, though 
Suſſex was thought much the honeſter man, and far 
the better ſoldier, but he lay too open on his guard; 
he was a godly gentleman, and of a brave and noble 
nature, true and conſtant to his friends and ſervants ;. 
he was allo of a very ancient and noble lineage, 
honoured through many deſcents, through the title of 
Fitzwalters. Moreover, there was ſuch an antipa- 
thy in his nature to that of Leiceſter, that, being 
together in court, and both in high employmente, 
they grew to a direct frowardneſs, and were in con- 
tinual oppoſition, the one ſetting the watch, the other 
the guard, each on the other's actions and motrons ; 
for my lord of Suſſex was of fo great ſpirit, which, 


In a future ſtate. 
% The art of poi ſoning. 
++ Martial ſtate. g 
Leicefler's, 
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backed with the queen's eee favqur and ſupport, “ 
by a great and ancient inheritance, could not brock 


the other's empire, inſomuch as the queen, upon ſun- 
dry occaſions, had ſomewhat to do to appeaſe and 
atone them, until death parted the competition, and 
left the place to Leiceſter, who was not long alone, 
without his rival in grace, and command: and to 
conclude this favourite, it is confidently affirmed, 
that, lying in his laſt ſickneſs, he gave this caveat to 
his friends: ; | 

1 am now paſſing into another world, and I muſt leave 
you to your fortunes, and the queen's grace and goodneſs ; 
but beware of the gipſy, meaning Leiceſter, for he will 
7 tos hard for you all, you knaw not the beaſt ſo well as 

do. | | 


Secretary WILLIAM CECILL. 


1 Come now to the next, which was Secretary Wil- 
liam Cecill, for, on the death of the old marquis 
of Wincheſter, he came up in his room; a perſon of 
a moſt ſubtle and active ſpirit. | 

He ſtood not by the way of conſtellation, but was 
wholly attentive to the ſervice of his miſtreſs, and his 
dexterity, experience, and merit therein challenged a 
room in the queen's favour, which eclipſed the other's 
overſeeming greatneſs, and made it appear that there 
were others ſteered and ſtood at the helm beſides him- 
ſelf, and more ſtars in the firmament of grace, than 
urſa major. 

He was born, as they ſay, in Lincolnſhire, but, as 
ſome aver upon knowledge, of a younger brother of 
the Ceeills of Hertfordſhire, a family of my own 
knowledge, though now private, yet of no mean an- 
tiquity; who, being expoſed, and ſent to the city, as 
poor gentlemen uſed to do their ſons, became to be a 
rich man on London Bridge, and purchaſed t in Lin- 
colnſhire, where this man was born. 

He was ſent to Cambridge, and then to the inns of 
court, and ſo came to ſerve the duke of Somerſet, 
in the time of his protectorſhip ꝓ as ſecretary, and 
having a pregnancy to high inclinations, he came b 
degrees to a higher converſation, with the chiefeſt af. 
fairs of ſtate and councils; but, on the fall of the 
duke, he ſtood ſome years in umbrage, and without 
employment, till the ſtate found they needed his abi- 
lities ; and although we find not that he was taken 
int any place, during Mary's reign, unleſs (as ſome 
5 towards the laſt, yet the council ſeveral times 
made uſe of him, and in the queen's} entrance he 
was admitted ſecretary of ſtate ; afterwards he was 
made maſter of the court of wards, then lord trea- 


* al. rted by, 
1 Under Edward VI, 
Eliſabeth's. 


Counſellors. | 
* Becauſe notwithſtanding many diſſented from the reformed 
eſtabliſhment in many points of doftrine, and fill acknowledged 
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ſurer, for he was a perſon of moſt excellent abilities; 
and indeed the queen began to need and ſeek out men 
of both guards, and ſo I conclude to rank this great 
inſtrument amongſt the togatih ; for he had not to do 
with the ſword, more than as the great pay-maſter, 
and contriver of the war, which ſhortly followed, 
wherein he accompliſhed much, through his theo- 
rical knowledge at home, and his intelligence abroad, 
by unlocking of the councils of the queen's ene. 
mies. 

We muſt now take it, and that of truth, into ob. 
ſervation, that, until the tenth of her reign, the times 
were calm and ſerene, though ſometimes overcaſt, as 
the moſt glorious ſun-riſing is ſubject to ſhadowings 
and droppings; for the clouds of Spain, and the va- 
pours of the holy _— 'began to diſperſe and 
threaten her felicity. orcover, ſhe was then to 
provide for ſome inteſtine ſtrangers, which began to 
gather in the heart of her kingdom; all which had 
relation and correſpondency, each one to the other, to 
dethrone her -and to diſturb the publick tranquillity, 
and therewithal, as a principal mark, the eſtabliſhed 
religion, for the name of Recuſant then began firſt to 
nown to the world; until then the catholicks 
were no more than 8 *, but now com- 
manded by the pope's expreſs catholick church, their 
mother, they ſeparate themſelves; ſo it ſeems the pope 
had then his aims to take a true number of his chil- 
dren ; but the queen had the greater advantage, for ſhe 
likewiſe took tale of her oppoſite ſubjects, their 
ſtrength and how many they were, that had given 
their names to Baal tt, who then by the hands of ſome 
of his proſelytes fixed his bulls on the gates of St. 
Paul's, which diſcharged her ſubjects of all fidelity, 
and received faith; and ſo under the vail of the next 
ſucceſſor, to replant the catholick religion. So that 
the queen had then a new taſk and work in hand, 
that might well awake her beſt providence, and re- 
quired a muſter of new arms, as well as courtſhips and 
counſels ; for the time then began to grow quick and 
active, fitter for ſtronger motions than them of the 
carpet and meaſure; and it will be a true note of her 
magnanimity, that ſhe loved a ſoldier, and had a pro- 
penſion in her nature to regard, and always to grace 
them; which the court taking into their conſideration, 
took it as an inviting to win honour, together with 
her majeſty's favour, by expoſing themſelves to the 
wars, eſpecially when the queen and the affairs of the 
kingdom ſtood in ſome, neceſſity of the ſoldiers ; for 
we have many inſtances of the ſallies of the nobility 
and gentry, yea and of the court and her privy-tavou- 
rites, that had any touch or tincture of Mars in their 
inclinations, to ſteal away without licenſe, and the 


the 's infallibility and ſupremacy ; yet they looked not upon 
theſe - e and diſeiplie to be 29% er or without 
which they could not be ſaved ; and therefore continued to en- 
ble and baptize, and communicate, for the ſpace of ten years, in 
the 1 church of England. Query, Whether their ſepara» 
tion did not make them ſchiſmaticks ? 

+ The pope, 
queen's 


in the expoſition of Sir Philip Sidney, my lord of 


Eſſex and 


ſence, and the manner of their eruptions, was very 


true and no impertinent ſtory, and that of the laſt: 
Mountjoy, who having twice or thrice ſtole away into 
Britanny, where under Sir John Norris he had then 
a company, without the queen's leave and privity ; ſhe 
ſent a mellenger unto him, with a ſtrict charge to the 
general, to ſee him ſent home. * 

When he came into the queen's preſence, ſhe fell 
into a kind railing, demanding of him how he durſt 
go over without her leave: © Serve me ſo (quoth ſhe) 
© once more, and I will lay you faſt eh for run- 
© ning; you will never leave till you are knocked on 
© tlie head, as that inconſiderate felldw Sidney was; 
© you ſhall go when I ſend, in the mean time, fee 
that you lodge in the court (which was then at 
„ Whitehall) where you may follow your book, read, 
© and diſcourfe of the wars. But to our purpoſe : it 
fell out happily to thoſe, and, as I may ſay, to theſe 
times, that the queen, during the calm time of her 
reign, was not idle nor rocked aſleep with ſecurity ; 
for ſhe had been very 2 in the reparation and 
augmentation. of her ſhipping and ammunition, and I 
know not whether by a foreſight of policy, or any in- 
ſtinct it came about, or whether it was an act of her 


troops to the revolted ſtates of Holland, before ſhe had 
received any affront 'from the king of Spain, that might 
deſerve to tend to a breach of hoſtility, which the pa- 
pilts maintain, to this day, was the provocation to the 
after wars; but, omitting what might be ſaid to this 
point, theſe Netherland wars were the queen's ſemi- 
naries, or nurſery, of very many brave ſoldiers; and 
fo likewiſe were the civil wars of France, whither ſhe 
ſent five ſeveral armies. 

They were the French ſcholars that inured the 
youth and gentry of the kingdom, and it was a militia, 
where they were daily in acquaintance with the di{ci- 
pline of the Spaniards, who were then turned the 
queen's inveterate enemies. f 

And thus have I taken in obſervation her dies Hal- 
cyonii, 1. e. theſe years of hers, which were more ſe- 
rene and quiet than thoſe that followed, which though 
they were not leſs propitious, as being touched more 
with the points of honour and victory, yet were they 
troubled and loaded ever, both with domeſtick and 
foreign machinations; and as it is already quoted, 
they were ſuch as awakened her ſpirits, and made her 
caſt about her to defend, rather by offending, and by 
way of proviſion, to prevent all invaſions, than to 
expect them; which was a piece of the cunning of 
the times, and with this I have noted the cauſes and 
Trincipium of the wars following, and likewiſe points 


* Beginning. 
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queen's privity 3 which had like to coſt ſome of em 
dear, ſo predominant were their thoughts and hopes 
of honour grown in them, as we may truly obſerve. 
Mountjoy, and divers others, whoſe ab- 


diſtaſteful unto her; whereof I can hereunto add a 


compaſlion ; but it is moſt certain ſhe ſent no ſmall. 
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to the ſeed-plots, from whence ſhe took up theſe 
brave men, and plants of hohaer, who acted on the 
theatre of Mars, and on whom ſhe diſperſed the rays 
of her graces ; who were perſons in their kinds of 
care, virtuous, and ſuch as might, out of their merit, 
pretend intereſt to her favours; of which rank the 
number will equal, if not exceed that of her gown 
men, in recount of whom I will proceed with Sir 
Philip Sidney. , in 0 


Sir PHILIP SIDNEY. 


HE was the ſon of Sir Henry Sidney, lord deputy 

of Ireland, and preſident of Wales, a perſon of 
great parts, and of no mean grace with the queen; 
his mother was. ſiſter. to my lord of Leiceſter, from 
whence we may conjecture how the father - ſtood up 
in the ſphere of honour and employments, ſo that his 
deſcent was apparently noble on both ſides; and, for 
his education, it was ſuch as travel, and the univerſity 
could afford none better, and his tutors infuſe ; for, 
after an incredible proficiency in all the ſpheres of 
learning, he left the academical for that of the court, 
whither he came by his uncle's invitation, famed after 
by noble reports of his accompliſhments, which toge- 
ther with the ſtate of his perſon, framed by a natural 
propenſion to arms, ſoon attracted the good opinions 
of all men, and was ſo highly praiſed in the eſteem 
of the queen, that ſhe thought the court deficient 
without him : and whereas, through the fame of his 
deſert, he was in election for the kingdom of Pole f,. 
ſhe refuſed to further his preferment : it was not out 
of emulation of advancement, but out of fear to loſe 
the jewel of her time. He married the daughter and 


ſole heir of Sir Francis Walſingham, the ſecretary; of 


ſtate; a lady deſtinated to the bed of honour, wha, 
aſter his deplorable death at Zutphen, in the Low- 
countries, where he was at the time of his uncle Lei- 
ceſter's being there, was remarried to the lord of El- 
ſex, and, ſince his death, to my lord of St. Alban's, 
all perſons of the ſword, and otherwiſe of great ho- 
nour and virtue. | | 

They have a very quaint conceit of him, that Mars 
and Mercury fell at variance, whoſe ſervant he ſhould 
be; and there is an epigrammatiſt that ſaith, that Art 
and Nature hath ſpent their excellencies in his fa- 
ſhioning, and, fearing they could not end what they 
had begun, they beſtowed him up for time, and Na- 
ture ſtood mute and amazed to behold her own m: 
but theſe are the particulars of poets. 
Certain it is, he was a noble and matchleſs gentle- 
man; and it may be ſaid juſtly of him, without theſe 
hyperboles of faction as it was of Cats Iticenſis, That 
he ſeemed to be born only to that which he went 
about, vir ſatilis ingenii, as Plutarch ſaith it; but to 
ſpeak more of him were to make them leſs. 
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8 honour to be Sir Philip Sidney's ſather-in-law; he 
was a gentleman at firſt of a good houſe, and of a 
better education, and from the univerfity travelled for 


the-reſt of his learning: doubtleſs, he was the only 
e, 


linguiſt of his times, how to uſe his own to 
whereby he came to be employed in the chiefeſt 
of ſtate. | 

He was ſent ambaſſador to France, and ſtaid there 
legar long in the heat of the civil wars, and at the 
ſame time that Monſieur was here a ſuitor to the 
2 ; and, if I be not miſtaken, he played the very 

ame part there, as ſince Gundamore did here“: at 

his return, he was taken principal ſecretary, and for 
one of 'the great engines of ſtate, and of the times, 
high in his miſtreſs the queen's favour, and a watchful 
ſervant over the ſafety of his miſtreſs. 

They note him to have certain courteſies and ſecret 
ways of intelligence above the reſt ; but I muſt con- 
feſs, I am to ſeek wherefore he ſuffered Parry f to 
play ſo long as he did, hang on the hook, before he 

oiſed him up; and I have been a little curious in 


airs 


the ſearch thereof, though I have not to do with the 


Arcana Regalia Imperii, for to know it is ſometimes a 
burthen ; and I remember it was Ovid's criminant er- 
ror, that he ſaw too much ; but I hope theſe are col- 
laterals, and of no danger. 

But that Parry, having an intent to kill the queen, 
made the way of his acceſs, by betraying of others, 
and in impeaching of the prieſts of his own Corre- 
ſpondency, and thereby had acceſs to confer with the 
queen, as oftentimes private and familiar diſcourſe 
with Walſingham, will not be the query of the myſ- 
tery ; for the ſecretary might have an end of a fur- 
ther diſcovery and maturity of the treaſon ; but that, 


after the queen knew Parry's intent, . * would 


then admit him to private diſcourſe, and Walſingham 
to ſuffer him, conſidering the conditions of all the 
deſigns, and to permit him to 85 where and whither 
he lifted, and only under the ſecrecy of a dark ſen- 
tinel ſet over him, was a piece of reach and hazard, 
beyond my apprehenſion : I mult again profeſs, that 
I have read many of his letters, for they are com- 
monly ſent to my lord of Leiceſter, and of Burleigh, 
out of France, containing many fine . and ſe- 
crets, yet, if I might have been beholding to his cy- 
pt#, they would have told pretty tales of the times; 
but I muſt now cloſe him up, and rank him amongſt 
the togati: yet chief of thoſe that laid the foundations 
of the French and Dutch wars, which was another 
piece of his fineneſs of the times, with one obſerva- 
tion more, that he was one of the greateſt always of 
the Auſtrian embracements, for both himſelf, and 


„ Gundamore, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, amuſed King James I, 
with much diſſimulation. ; 
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compared to him, in the goſpel, that ſowed his tares 


1 | e e2%%.7 1 552141 th the night'; o I 
IR Francis Walſingham, as we have ſaid; had the I 


Stafford that preceded him, might well have been 


their ſeeds in diviſion, in 
the dark, and as it is a likely report, that they father 
on him at his return, the queen ſpeaking to him 
with ſome ſenſibility of the Spaniſh deſigns on France: 
Madam, he anſwered, I beſeech you to be content, 
and fear not; the Spaniard hath a great appetite and 
an excellent digeſtion, but I have fitted him with a 
bone for theſe twenty years, that your majeſty ſhould 
have no cauſe to doubt him, provided that if the fire 
chance to, ſhake which I have kindled, you will be 
ruled by me, and caſt in ſome of your fewel, which 
will revive the flame, 


'WILLOUGHBY. 


M Y lord Willoughby was one of the queen's firſt 
1 ſwords-men; he was of the ancient extract of 
the Bartewes, but more enobled by his mother, who 
was ducheſs of Suffolk ; he was a great maſter of the 
art military, and was ſent general into France, and 
commanded the ſecond army of five, the queen had 
ſent thither in aid of the French: I have heard it 
ſpoken, that, had he not 3 the court, but ap- 
plied himſelf to the queen, he might have enjoyed a 
plentiful portion of her grace ; and it was his ſaying, 
and it did him no 4 , that he was none of the 
reptilia, intimating that he could not creep on the 

round, and that the court was not his element; for 
indeed, as he was a great ſoldier, ſo he was of a ſuit- 
able magnanimity, and could not brook the obſequi- 
ouſneſs and afliduity of the court, and as he was then 
ſomewhat deſcending from youth, happily he had an 
animam revertend:, or a deſire to make a ſafe retreat. 


B A C O N. 


ND now come to another of the fagati, Sir 

Nicholas Bacon, an arch-piece of wit and of wiſ- 
dom ; he was a gentleman, and a man of law, and of 
a great knowledge therein, whereby together with his 
after-part of learning and dexterity, he was promoted 
to be keeper of the great ſeal, and being of kin to 
the treaſurer Burleigh, and þ alſo the help of his hand 
to bring him to the queen's great favour, for he was 
abundantly fatious. Which took much with the 
queen, when it ſuited with the ſeaſon, as he was well 
able to judge of the times: he had a very quaint ſay- 
ing, and he uſed it often to good purpoſe, that he {ved 
the jeft well, but not the leſs of his Na and that, 
though he knew that verus guiſgue ſuæ fortune faber, 
was a true and a good principle, yet the moſt in num- 
ber were thoſe that numbered themſelves, but I will 


+ The traytor, | 
1 al, had, . 
28 never 


never forgive that man that loſeth himſelf to be rid of 
is jeſts. 

N He was father to that refined wit, which ſince hath 
acted a-diſaſterous part on the publick ſtage, and of 
late ſat in his father's room, as lord chancellor; thoſe 
that lived in his age, and from whence I have taken 
this little model of him, give him a lively character, 
and they decipher him to be another Solon, and the 
Sinon of thoſe times, ſuch a one as Oedipus was in 
diſſolving of riddles ; doubtleſs, he was an able inſtru- 
ment, as it was his commendation, that his head was 
the mallet, for it was a very great one, and therein 
kept a wedge, that entered all Knotty pieces that came 
to the table. 

And now again I muſt fall back to ſmooth and 
plane a 1 reſt that is behind, but not from my 
purpoſe. ere have been, about this time, two ri- 
vals in the queen's favour, old Sir Francis Knowles, 
comptroller of the houſe, and Sir Henry Norris, 
whom ſhe had called up at parliament to ſit with the 
peers in the higher houſe; as Henry Norris of Rycot, 
who had married the daughter and heir of the old 
Henry Williams, of Tayne, a noble perſon, and to 
whom, in her adverſity, the queen had been com- 
mitted to his ſafe cuſtody, and, from him, had re- 
ceived more than ordinary obſervances: now, ſuch 
was the goodneſs of the queen's nature, that ſhe nei- 
ther forgot the good turns received from the Lord 
Williams, neither was ſhe unmindful of this Lord 
Norris, whoſe father, in her father's time, and in the 
buſineſs of her brother, died in a noble cauſe, and in 
the juſtification of her innocency. 


NORRIS. 


M* lord Norris had, by this lady, an apt iſſue, 

which the queen highly reſpected, for he had ſix 
ſons, and all martial and brave men: the firſt was 
William the eldeſt, and father to the late earl of 
Berkſhire; Sir John, vulgarly called General Norris: 
dir Edward, Sir Thomas, Sir Henry, and Maximi- 
lian, men of haughty courage, and of great experience 
in the conduct of military affairs; and to ſpeak in the 
character of their merit, they were perſons of ſuch 
renown and worth, as future times mult, of duty, owe 
them the debt. of an honourable memory. 


KNOWLES. 


SIN Francis Knowles was ſomewhat near in the 

queen's affinity, and had likewiſe no incompe- 
tent iſſue; for he had alſo William, his eldeſt ſon, 
and ſince earl of Banbury; Sir Thomas, Sir Robert, 
and Sir Francis, if I be not a little miſtaken in their 
names and marſhaling: and there was alſo the Lady 
Lettice, a ſiſter of thoſe who was firſt counteſs of 
Lilex, and after of Leiceſter ; and thoſe were alſo 
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brave men in their times and places, but they were 
of the court and carpet, and not by the genius of the 
camp. 

Between theſe two families there was, as it falleth 


out amongſt great ones and competitors of favour, no 


great correſpondency ; and there were ſome ſeeds, 
either of emulation or diſtruſt, caſt between them; 
which had they not been disjoined in the reſidence 
of their perſons, as that was the fortune of their em- 
ployments, the one ſide attending the court, and the 
other the pavilion, ſurely they would have broken out 
into ſome kind of hoſtility, or, at leaſt, they would 
intwine and wreſtle one in the other, like trees cir- 
cled with ivy ; for thece was a time, when, both 
theſe fraternities being met at court, there paſſed a 
challenge between them at certain ene the 
queen and the old men being ſpectators, Which ended 
in a flat quarrel amongſt them all: for, I am per- 
ſuaded, though I ought not to judge, that there were 
ſome relicks of this feigned, that were long after the 
cauſes of the one's family almoſt utter extirpation, 
and the other's inproſperity : for it was a known 
truth, that, ſo long as my lord of Leiceſter lived, who 
was the main pillar on the one ſide, for having mar- 


ried the ſiſter, the other ſide took no deep root in the 


court, though, otherwiſe, they made their ways to ho- 


nour by their ſwords. And that, which is of more 


note, conſidering my lord of Lieceſter's uſe of men 
of war, being * after ſent governor to the re- 
volted ſtates, and no ſoldier himſelf, is, That he made 
no more account of Sir John Norris, a ſoldier, then 
deſervedly famouſed, and trained from a page under 
the diſcipline of the greateſt captain in Chriſtendom, 
the Admiral Caſtillian, and of command in the French 
and Dutch wars almoſt twenty years. And it is of 
further obſervation, that my lord of Eſſex, after Lei- 
ceſter's deceaſe, though addicted to arms, and ho- 
noured by the general in the Portugal expedition, whe- 
ther out of inſtigation, as it has been thought, or 
out of ambition and jealouſy, eclipſed by the fame 
and ſplendour of this great commander, never loved 
him in ſincerity. 


Moreover, and certain it is, he not only cruſhed, . 
and upon all occaſions quelled the youth of this great 
man, and his famous brethren ; but therewith drew 
on his own fatal end, by undertaking the Iriſh action 


in a time when he left the court empty of friends, and 
full-fraught with his profeſſed enemies. But I for- 
bear to extend myſelf in any ſurther relation upon this 
ſubject, as having loſt ſome notes of truth in theſe two 
nobles, which I would prefent ; and therewith touch- 


ed ſomewhat, which I would not, if the equity of the 


narration would have permitted any omiſlion. 


P E R R O T. 
8 IR John Perrot was a goodly gentleman, and of 


the ſword ; and he was of a very ancient deſcent, 
as an heir to many ſubtraQs of gentry, eſpecially _ 
| Guy 
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Guy de Brian, of Lawhorn; ſo was he of a very vaſt 
eſtate, and came not to court for want, and to theſe 
advancements: he had the endowments of carriage 
and height of ſpirit, had he alighted on the alloy and 
temper of diſcretion ; the defect whereof, with a na- 
tive freedom and boldneſs of ſpeech, drew him on a 
clouded ſitting, and laid him open to the ſpleen and 
advantage of his enemies, of whom Sir Chriſtopher 
Hatton was profeſſed ; he was yet a wiſe man and a 


brave courtier, but rough, and participating more of 


active than ſedentary motions, as being in his inſtil- 


lation deſtined for arms. There is a Roy of ſome 


denotations, How he came to receive the foil, and that 
in the cataſtrophe ? For he was ſtrengthened with ho- 
nourable alliance and the prime friendſhip in court, 
my lords of Leiceſter and Burleigh, both bis contem- 
poraries and familiars; but that there might be (as 
the adage hath it) falſity in friendſhip : and we may 
reſt ſatisfied, that there is no diſpute againſt fate, and 
they quit him for a perſon that loved to ſtand too 
much alone on his legs, of too often regreſs and diſ- 
continuance from the queen's preſence, a fault which 
is incompatible with the ways of court and favour. 
He was ſent lord deputy into Ireland, as it was then 
apprehended, for a kind of haughtineſs and repug- 
nancy in council ; or, as others have thought, the fit- 
teſt perſon then, to bridle the infolencies of the Iriſh ; 
and probable it is, that both, conſidering the ſway 
that he would have at the board, being head in the 
queen's favour, concurred, and did alike conſpire his 
remove and ruin : but into Ireland he went ; where 
he did the queen very great and many ſervices, if the 
ſurpluſage of the meaſure did not abate the value of 
the merit, as after-time found to be no paradox to 
ſave the queen's purſe, but both herſelf, and my lord 
treaſurer Burleigh, ever took for good ſervice ; he im- 
poſed on the Iriſh the charge for bearing their own 
arms, which both gave them the poſſeſſion, and taught 
them the uſe of weapons ; which, provided, in the 


end to a moſt fatal work, both in the profuſion of 


blood and treaſure. 
But, at his return, and upon ſome account ſent 


home before, touching the eſtate of that kingdom, the 
queen poured out aſſiduous teſtimonies of her grace to- 
wards him, till, by his retreat to his caſtle of Cary, 
which he was then building, and out of a deſire to be 
in command at home, as he had been abroad, toge- 
ther with the hatred and practice of Hatton, then in 
high favour, whom he had not long before bitterly 
taunted for his dancing, he was accuſed for high treaſon, 
and for high words, and a forged letter, and con- 
demned ; though the queen, on the news of his con- 
demnation, ſwore, by her wonted oath, That the jury 
were all knaves: and they delivered it with aſſurance, 
that on his return to the town after his tryal, he ſaid, 
with oaths and with fury to the lieutenant, Sir Owen 
Hopton, What, will the queen ſuffer her brother to 
be offered up as a ſacrifice to the envy of my flattering 


adverſaries * Which being made known to the queen, 


aud ſomewhas inforced, the refuſed to ſign it, and 
4 | 


ſwore he ſhould not die, for he was an honeſt and 
faithful man. And ſurely, though not altogether to 
ſet out reſt and faith upon tradition and old reports, 
as, That Sir Thomas Phot, his father, was a gen- 
tleman of the privy-chamber, and in the court mar. 
ried to a lady of great honour, which are preſump. 
tions in ſome implications; but, if we go a little 
further, and compare his pictures, his qualities, geſ- 
ture, and voice with that of the king, which memory 
retains yet amongſt us, they will plead ſtrongly, that 
he was a ſurreptitious child of the blood royal. 
Certain it is, that he lived not long in the Tower; 
and that, after his deceaſe, Sir Thomas Perrot, his 
ſon, then of no mean eſteem with the queen, having 
before married my lord of Eſſex's ſiſter, ſince coun. 
teſs of Northumberland, had reſtitution of his land; 
though, after his death alſo (which immediately fol- 
lowed) the crown reſumed the eſtate, and took advan- 
tage of the former attainder; and, to ſay the truth, 
the prieſt's forged letter was, at his arraignment, 
thought but as a fiction of envy, and was ſoon after 
exploded by the prieſt's own confeſſion: but that 
which moſt exaſperated the queen, and gave advantage 
to his enemies, was, as Sir Walter Rawleigh takes into 
obſervation, words of diſdain, for the queen, by ſharp 
and reprehenſive letters, had nettled him; and there- 
upon, ſending others of approbation, commending his 
ſervice, and intimating an invaſion from Spain; which 
was no ſooner propoſed, but he ſaid publickly, in the 
great chamber at Dublin : © Lo, now ſhe is ready to 
© bepiſs herſelf, for fear of the Spaniards ; I am again 
© one of her white boys: which are ſubject to a va- 
rious conſtruction, and tended to ſome diſreputation of 
his ſovereign, and ſuch as may ſerve for inſtruction 
to perſons in place of honour and command, to be- 
ware of the violences of nature, and eſpecially the 
exorbitance of the tongue. And ſo I conclude him 
with this double obſervation ; the one, of the inno- 
cency of his intentions, exempt and clear from the 
guilt of treaſon and diſloyalty, therefore of the great- 
neſs of his heart; for, at his arraignment, he was ſo 
little dejected with what might be alledged; that ra- 
ther he grew troubled wizh choler, and, in a kind of 
exaſperation, he deſpifed his Jurys though of the or- 
der of knighthood, and of the eſpecial gentry, claim- 
ing the privilege of tryal by the peers and baronage of 
the realm : ſo prevalent was that of his native genius 
and haughtineſs of ſpirit, which accompanied him to 
his laſt, and till, without any diminution of change 
therein, it brake in pieces the cords of his magnani- 
mity ; for he ſuddenly died in the Tower, and when it 
was thought the queen did intend his enlargement, 
with the reſtitution of his poſſeſſions, which were then 
very great, and comparable to molt of the nobility. 


HA TT ON. 


8 IR Chriſtopher Hatton came to the court, as his 
oppoſite; Sir John Perrot was wont to ſay, by the 


galliard, for he came thither as a private gentleman 
| the 
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the inns of court, in a maſque; and, for his activity 
and perſon, which was tall and propoxtionable, taken 
into her favour: he Was firſt made vice-chamberlain, 
and, ſhortly after, advanced to the place of lord chan- 
9 that, beſides the graces of his 


cellor ; i 
dancing, had alſo the endowment of a 


rſon, 
— and ſubtle capacity, and that could ſoon learn 
the diſcipline and garb, both of the times and court : 
and the truth is, he had a large proportion of gifts 
and endowments, but too much of the ſeaſon of envy ; 
and he was a meer vegetable of the court, that ſprung 
up at night, and ſunk again at his noon ; 


Flos non mentorum, ſed ſex fuit illa uirorum. 


EFFINGHAM. 


M* lord of Effingham, though a courtier betimes, 
yet J find not that the ſunſhine of his favour 
brake out upon him, until ſhe took him into the ſhip, 
and made him high admiral of England ; for his ex- 
tract, it might ſuffice that he was the ſon of A. How- 
ard, and of A. duke of Norfolk. 

And, for his 5 as goodly a gentleman as the 
times had any, if nature had not been more intentive 
to compleat his perſon, than fortune to make him 
rich; for, the times conſidered, which were then ac- 
tive, and a long time after lucrative, he died not 
wealthy ; yet the honeſter man, though, it ſeems the 
queen's purpoſe was to render the occaſion of his ad- 
vancement, and to make him capable of more honour ; 
at his return from the Cadiz voyage and action, ſhe 
conferred it upon him, creating him earl of Notting- 
ham, to the great diſcontent of his colleague, my lord 
of Eſſex, who then grew exceſſive in the appetite of 
her favour, and the truth is ſo exorbitant in the limi- 
tation of the ſovereign aſpect, that it much alienated 
the queen's grace from him, and drew others together 
with the admiral to a combination, and conſpire his 
ruin; and though, as I have heard it from that party 
(I mean the old admiral's faction) that it lay not in 
his proper power to hurt my lord of Effex, yet he had 
more fellows, and fuch as were well ſkilled in the ſet- 
ting of the train: but I leave this to thoſe of ano- 
ther age; it is out of doubt, that the admiral was a 
good, honeſt, and brave man, and a faithful ſervant 
to his miſtreſs ; and fuch a one, as the queen out of 
her own ny judgment, knew to be a fit inſtru- 
ment in her ſervice, for ſhe was a proficient in the 
reading of men as well as books; and as ſundry ex- 
peditions, as that aforementioned, and 88, do better 
expreſs his worth, and manifeſt the queen's truſt, and 
the opinion ſhe had of his fidelity and conduct. 

Moreover, the Howards were of the queen's alli- 
ance and conſanguinity, by her mother, which ſwayed 
her affections, and bent it towards this great houſe; 
and it was a part of her natural e to grace 
and ſupport ancient nobility, where it did not intrench, 
neither invade her intereſt: from ſuch treſpaſſes, ſhe 
Was quick and tender, and would not ſpare any what- 
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ſoever, as we may obſerve in the caſe of the duke and 
my lord of Hertford, whom ſhe much favoured and 
countenanced, till they attempted the forbidden fruit, 
the fault of the laſt being, in the ſevereſt interpreta- 
tion, but a treſpaſs of incroachment; but in the firſt 
it was taken as a riot againſt the crown and her own 
ſovereign power, and as I have ever thought the cauſe 
of her averſion, againſt the reſt of that houſe, and the 
duke's great father-in-law, Fitz-Allen, earl of Arun- 
del, a perſon in the firſt rank of her affections, be- 
fore theſe and ſome other jealouſies, made a ſepara- 
tion between them. 

This noble lord, and lord Thomas Howard, ſince 
earl of Suffolk, ſtanding alone in her grace, and the 
reſt in her umbrage. | 


PACKINGTON. 


8 IR John Packington was a gentleman of no mean 
family, and of form and feature no ways diſabled, 
for he was a brave gentleman, and a very fine cour- 
tier, and for the time which he ſtayed there, which 
was not laſting, very high in her grace; but he came 
in, and went out through diſaſſiduity, drew the cur- 
tain between himſelf and the light of her grace, and 
then death overwhelmed the remnant, and utterly de- 
rived him of recovery; and they ſay of him, that 
had he brought leſs to her court than he did, he might 
have carried away more than he brought, for he had a 
time on it, but was an ill huſband of opportunity. 


HUNS DOWN. 


M Y lord of Hunſdown was of the 2 neareſt 

kindred, and, on the deceaſe of Suſſex, both he 
and his ſon ſucceſſively took the place of lord cham- 
berlain; he was a man faſt to his prince, and firm to 
his friends and ſervants; and though he might ſpeak 
big, and therein would be borne out, yet was he the 
more dreadful, but leſs harmful, and far from the prac- 
tice of the lord of Leiceſter's inſtructions, for he was 
downright; and I have heard thoſe that both knew 
him well and had intereſt in him, ſay merrily of him, 
that his latin and diſſimulation were alike ; and that 
his cuſtom of ſwearing and obſcenity in ſpeaking, 
made him ſeem a worſe chriſtian than he was, and a 
better knight of her carpet than he could be. As he 
lived in a roughling time, fo he loved ſword and 
buckler-men, and ſuch as our fathers were wont to 
call men of their hands ; of which ſort he had many 
brave gentlemen that followed him, yet not taken for 
a popular and dangerous 7 and this is one that 
ſtood among the z9gazi, of an honeſt, ſtout heart, and 
ſuch a one, that upon occaſion would have fought for 
his prince and country, for he had the charge of the 
„ ds perſon, both in the court and in the camp at 
Tilbury, * 


R AW. 
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RAWLEIGH. 


IR Walter Rawleigh was one that, it ſeems, for- 
tune had picked out of purpoſe, of whom to make 


S 


an example, and to uſe as her tennis-ball, thereby to 


ſhew what ſhe could do, for ſhe toſſed him up of no- 
thing, and to and fro to greatneſs, and from thence 
down to little more than to that wherein the found 
Him, a bare gentleman ; and not that he was leſs, for 
he was well deſcended and of good alliance, but poor 
in his beginnings : and for my Lord Oxford's jeſts of 
him for the * and upſtarts, we all know it ſavour- 
ed more of emulation and his honour, than of truth ; 
and it is a certain note of the times, that the queen, 
in her choice, never took in her favour a mere view- 
ed man, or a mechanick, as Comines obſerves of 
Lewis XI. who did ſerve himſelf with perſons of 
unknown parents, ſuch as were Oliver the barber, 
whom he created earl of Dunoyes, and made him 
- fecretis confiliis, and alone in his favour and fami- 
larity. 
His approaches to the univerſity and inns of court 

were the grounds of his improvement, but they were 

rather extruſions than ſieges or fettings down, for he 
ſaid not long in a place; and being - youngeſt bro- 
ther, and the houſe diminiſhed in his patrimony, he 
foreſaw his deſtiny, that he was firſt to roll through 
want and diſability, to ſubſiſt otherwiſe, before — 
came to a repoſe, and as the ſtone doth by long lying 

ather moſs. He was the firſt that expoſed himſelf 
in the land-ſervice of Ireland, a militia, which did 
not then yield him food and raiment, for it was ever 
very poor; nor dared he to ſtay long there, though 
ſhortly after he came thither again, under command 
of the Lord Grey, but with his own colours flying 
in the field, having in the interim, caſt a mere chance 
both in the Low-countries, and in the voyage to ſea ; 
and, if ever man drew virtue out of neceſſity, it was 
he, and therewith was he the great example of in- 
duſtry ; and though he might then have taken that of 
the merchant to himſelf, 


Per mare, per terras, curris mercator ad Indos, 


He might alſo have ſaid, and truly, with the philoſo- 
pher, Omnia mea mecum porto, for it was a long time 

efore he could brag of more than he carried at his 
back ; and when he got on the winning ſide, it was 
his commendation, that he took pains for it, and un- 
derwent many various adventures for his after-per- 
fection, and before he came into the publick note of 
the world ; and thence may appear how he came up 
per ardua ; : 


Per varios caſus, per lot diſcrimina rerum. 


Not pulled up by chance, nor by any great admit- 
tance; I will only deſcribe his natural parts, and theſe 
of his own acquiring, 


* Inflability, 
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where what advantage he had in the caſe in contro- 


came in as rams do, by going backward with the 
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He had, in the outward man, a good preſence, in 3 
handſome and well compacted perſon; a ſtrong na- 
tural wit, and a better judgment, with a bold and 
plauſible tongue, whereby he could ſet out his parts 
to the beſt advantage; and theſe he had Dy the ad. 
juncts of ſome general learning, which by diligence he 
enforced to a great augmentation and perfection, for 
he was an indefatigable reader, by ſea and land, ard 
one of the beſt obſervers both of men and of the 
times; and I am ſomewhat confident, that among 
the ſecond cauſes of his growth, there was variance 
between him and my Lord General Grey, in his ſe. 
cond deſcent into Ireland, which drew them both over 
to the council- table, there to plead their own cauſes ; 


verſy, I know not, but he had much the better in the 
manner of telling his tale, inſomuch as the queen and 
the lords took no ſlight mark of the man and his 
parts ; for from thence he came to be known, and to 
have acceſs to the lords; and then we are not to 
doubt how ſuch a man would comply to progreſſion ; 
and whether or no, my lord of Leiceſter had then caſt 
a good word for him to the queen, which would have 
done him no harm, I do not determine ; but true it 
is, he had gotten the queen's ear in a trice, and ſhe 
began to be taken with his election, and loved to hear 
his reaſons to her demands: and, the truth is, ſhe 
took him for a kind of oracle, which nettled them all ; 
yea thoſe that he relied on, began to take this his ſud- 
den favour for an alarm, and to be ſenſible of their 
own ſupplantation; and to project his, which made 
him, ſhortly after ſing, 


Fortune, my foe, why dſt thou frown £ 


So that finding his favour declining, and falling into 
a receſs, he undertook a new perigrination to leave 
that terra infirma*, of the court, for that of the 
waves, and by declining himſelf, and by abſence, to 
expel his and the paſſion of his enemies; which, in 
court, was a ſtrange device of recovery, but that he 
then knew there was ſome ill office done him; yet he 
durſt not attempt td mend it, otherwiſe than by going 
aſide thereby, to teach envy a new way of forgetful- 
neſs, and not ſo much as think of him. Howloever, 
he had it always in mind never to forget himſelf; 
and his device took ſo well, that in his return he 


reater ſtrength, and ſo continued to the laſt great in 
favour, aad captain of her guard: where I muſt 
leave him, but with this obſervation, thongh he. gained 
much at the court, he took it not out of the exche- 
quer, or merely out of the queen's purſe, but by his 
wit, and by the help of the prerogative ; for the queen 
was never profuſe in delivering out of her treaſure, 
but paid moſt and many of her ſervants, part in 
money, and the reſt with grace; which, as the caſe 
ſtood, was then taken for good payment, leaving the 
arrears of recompence due for their merit, to her 


5 great 


great ſucceſſor ®, who paid them all with advan- 
tage f. | 


GRE VILLE. 


8 IR Foulke Greville, ſince Lord Brooke, had no 
mean place in her favour, neither did he hold 
it for any ſhort time or term; for, if I be not de- 
ceived, he had the longeſt leaſe, the ſmootheſt time, 
without rubs, of ny of her favourites; he came to 
the court in his youth and prime, as that is the time, 
or never; he was a brave gentleman, and hopefully 
deſcended from Willoughby, Lord Brooke, and admi- 
ral to Henry the Seventh ; neither illiterate, for he 
was, as he would often profeſs, a friend to Sir Philip 
Sidney, and there are now extant ſome fragments of 
his pen, and of the times, which do intereſt him in 
the muſes, and which ſhew in him the queen's elec- 
tion had ever a noble conduct, and it motions more of 
virtue and judgment, than of fancy. 

I find, that he neither ſought for nor obtained any 
great place or preferment in court, during all his time 
of attendance ; neither did he need it, for he came 
thither backed with a plentiful fortune, which, as 
himſelf was wont to ſay, was then better held toge- 
ther by a ſingle life, wherein he lived, ard dicd a 
conſtant courtier of the ladies. 


. 
M V lord of Eſſex, as Sir Henry Walton notes him, 


a gentleman of great parts, and partly of his 
times and retinue, had his introduction by my lord of 
Leiceſter, who had married his mother; a tie of af- 
hnity, which, beſides a more urgent obligation, might 
have invited his care to advance him, his fortunes be- 
ing then, through his father's infelicity, grown low ; 
but that the ſon of a Lord Ferrers of Chartly, Viſ- 
count Hertford, and earl of Eſſex, who was of the an- 
tent nobility, and formerly in the queen's good grace, 
could not have room in her favour, without the aſſiſt- 
ance of Leiceſter, was beyond the rule of her nature, 
which, as I have elſewhere taken into obfervation, 
was ever inclinable to favour the nobility : ſure it is, 
that he no ſooner appeared in court, but he took with 
the queen and the courtiers ; and, I believe, they all 
could not chuſe but look through the ſacrifice of the 
father on his living ſon, whoſe image, by the remem- 
brance of former paſſages, was a freſh leak, the bleed- 
ing of men murdered, repreſented to the court, and 
: ered up a ſubject of compaſſion to all the king- 

om. | 
There was in this young lord, together with a good! 
prion, a kind of urbanity and innate courteſy, which 
oth won the queen, and too much took up the peo- 
ple to gaze on the new adopted ſon of her ſavour ; 
and as I go along, it will not be amiſs to take into 


James the Firſt. 
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obſervation two notable quotations; the firſt was a 


violent indulgence of the queen (which is incident to 
old age, where it encounters with a pleaſing and ſuitable 
object) towards this great lord, which argued a non- 


. perpetuity ; the ſecond was a fault in the object of her 


grace, my lord himſelf, who diew in too faſt, like a 
child ſucking on an over uberous nurſe ; and had there 
been a more decent decorum obſerved in both, or ei- 
ther of theſe, without doubt, the unity of their affec- 
tions had been more permanent, and not ſo in and out 
as they were, like an inſtrument well tuned, and lapſ- 
ing to diſcord. 

The greater error of the two, though unwilling, I 
am conſtrained to impoſe on my lord of Eſſex, and 
rather on his youth, and none of the leaſt of the blame 
on thoſe that ſtood ſentinals about him, who might 


have adviſed better, but that like men intoxicated with 


hopes, they likewiſe had ſucked in with the moſt of 


their lord's receipts, and fo, like Cæſars, would have 


all or none ; a rule quite contrary to nature, and the 


molt indulgent parents, who, though they may ex- 
preſs more affection to one in the abundance of be- 


queaths, yet cannot forget ſome legacies and diſtribu. 
tives, and dividends to others of their begetting ; and 
how hurtful partiality is and proves, every day's ex- 
perience tells us, out of which common conſideration, 
they might have framed to their hands a maxim of 
more diſcretion, for the conduct and management of 
their new graved lord and maſter. 

But to omit that of infuſion, and to do right to 
truth, my lord of Eſſex, even of thoſe that truly loved 
and honoured him, was noted for too bold an in- 
groſſer, both of fame and favour ; and of this without 
offence to the living, or treading on the ſacred grave 
of the dead, I ſhall preſent the truth of a paſlage, yet 
in memory. 

My lord of Mountjoy, who was another child of 
her favour, being ory Foam and then but Sir Charles 
Blount (for my Lord William, his elder brother, was 
then living) had the good fortune to run one day well 


at tilt, and the queen was therewith ſo well pleaſed, 


that the ſent him, in token of her favour, a queen at 
cheſs in gold, richly enamelled, which his ſervants had 
the next day faſtened unto his arm, with a crimfon 
ribband ; which my lord of Eſſex, as he paſſed thro' 
the privy-chamber, eſpying with his cloke caſt under 
his arm, the better to command it to the view, en- 
quired what it was, and for what cauſe there fixed: 
Sir Foulke Greville told him, it was the queen's fa- 
vour, which the day before, and next after the tilt. 
ing, ſhe had ſent him; whereat my lord of Eiſex, in 


a kind of emulation, and as though he would have 


limited her favour, ſaid, Now I perceive, every fool 
mult have a favour. This bitter and publick affront 
came to Sir Charles Blount's ear, at which he ſent him 
a challenge ; which was accepted by my lord, and they 
met near Marybone-park, where my lord was hurt in 
the thigh, and diſarmed; the queen, milling of the 


+ He, diſhonourably, cut off this good ſervihi's head, and ſeized upon his eſtate. 
Bb ö men 
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men, was very curious to learn the truth, but at laſt 
it was whi ſpered out; ſhe ſware by God's death, it was 
fit that ſome one or other ſhould take him down, and 
teach him better manners, otherwiſe there would be 
no rule with him; and here I note the imminution of 
my lord's friendſhip with Mountjoy, which the queen 
herſelf did then conjure. Ke . 
Now for his fame we need not go far, for my lord 
of Eſſex, having borne a grudge to General Novels, 
who had unwittingly offered to undertake the action 
of Britanny, with fewer men than my lord had before 
demanded ; on his return with victory, and a glorious 
report of his valour, he was then thought the on] 
man for the Iriſh wars ; wherein my lord of Eſſex 15 
wrought, by deſpiſing the number and quality of the 
rebels, that Norris was ſent over with a ſcanty force, 
Joined with the relicks of the veteran troops of Bri- 
tain, of fet purpoſe, and as it fell out, to ruin Nor- 
ris; and the Lord Burrows, by my lord's procure- 
ment, ſent at his heels, and to command in chief, 
and to convey Norris only to his government at Mun- 
ſter; which aggravated the great heart of the general, 
to ſee himſelf undervalued and undermined by my 
lord and Burrows, which was, as the proverb ſpeaks, 
juvenes dicere ſenes. | i ö 
Now my Lord Burrows in the beginning of his 
2 died, whereupon the queen was fully 
nt to ſend over my Lord Mountjoy; which my 
lord of Eſſex utterly miſliked, and oppoſed with many 
reaſons, and by arguments of contempt towards Mount- 
joy (his then profeſſed friend and familiar) ſo predo- 
minant was his deſire to reap the whole honour of 
cloſing up that war, and all others; now the way 
being paved and opened by his own workmanſhip, and 
ſo handled that none durſt appear to ſtand in the place; 
at laſt, and with much * he obtained his own 
ends, and therewith his fatal deſtruction, leaving the 
ueen and the court, where he ſtood impregnable, and 
firm in her grace, to men that long had ſought and 
waited their times to give him a trip, and could never 
find any opportunity, but this of his abſence, and of 
his own creation; and thoſe are true obſervations of 
his appetite and inclinations, which were not of any 
true proportion, but hurried and tranſported with an 
over deſire and thirſti neſs after fame, and that deceit- 
ful fame of popularity ; and, to help on his cataſtrophe, 
I obſerve likewiſe two forts of people that had a hand 
in his fall: the firſt was the ſoldiery, which all flock 
unto him, as it were foretelling a mortality, and are 
commonly of blunt and teo rough counſels, and many 
times diflonant from the time of the court and ſtate ; 
the other ſort were of his family, his ſervants and his 
own creatures, ſuch as were bound by ſafety, and ob- 
Iigations of fidelity, to have looked better to the ſteer- 
ing of that boat, wherein they themſelves were car- 
ried, and not to have ſuffered it to fleet, and run on 
ground, with thoſe empty ſails of tumour, of popula- 
rity and apphuſe; methinks one honeſt man or other, 
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who had but the bruſhing of his cloaths, might have 
whiſpered in his ear, My lord, look to it, this mul. 
titude that follows you, will either devour you, or 
undo you; do not ſtrive to over-rule all, for it will 
coſt hot water, and it will procure envy, and if need; 
your genius muſt have it fo, let the court and the 
queen's preſence be your ſtation, for your abſence 
muſt undo you. But, as I have ſaid, they had ſueked 
too much of their lord's milk, and inſtead of with- 
drawing they drew * the coals of his ambition, and in- 
fuſed into him too much of the ſpirit of glory, yea, 
and mixed the goodneſs of his nature with a roach of 
revenge, which is evermore accompanied with a de. 
ſtiny of the ſame fate. Of this number, there were 
ſome of inſufferable natures about him, that towards 
his laſt gave deſperate advice, ſuch as his integrity 
abhorred, and his fidelity forbad, amongſt whom Sir 
Henry Walton notes, without injury, his ſecreta 
Cuffe, as a vile man, and of a perverſe nature: 
could alſo name others, that, when he was in the 
right courſe of RE ſettling to moderation, would 
not ſuffer a receſs in him, but ſtirred up the dregs of 
thoſe rude humours, which, by times and his affec- 
tions out of his own judgment, he thought to repoſe, 
and. give them a vomit. And thus I conclude this no- 
ble lord, as a mixture between proſperity and adver- 
ſity, once a child of his great miſtrefs's favour, but a 
ſon of Bellona. . 


BUCKHURST. 


M Y lord of Buckhurſt was of the noble houſe of 
Sackvilles, and of the que=n's conſanguinity, or 
as the people then called him fl. ſacls, by reaſon of 
his great wealth, and the vaſt patrimony left to his 
ſon, whereof in his youth he ſpent the beſt part, un- 
til the queen, by her frequent admonitions, diverted 
the torrent of his profuſion ; he was a very fine gen- 
tleman, of perſon and endowments, both of art and 
nature, but without meaſure magnificent, till on the 
turn of his honour, and the alloy, that his yearly good 
counſel had wrought upon thoſe immoderate courſes 
of his youth, and that height of ſpirit inherent to his 
houſe ; and then did the queen, as a moſt judicious, 
indulgent prince, who when ſhe ſaw the man grown 
ſettled and ſtaid, gave him an aſſiſtance, and advanced 
him to the treaſurerſnip, where he made amends to 
his houſe for his miſ-ſpent time, both in the increaſe- 
ment of his eſtate and honour, which the queen con- 
ferred upon him, together with the opportunity to re- 
make himſelf, and thereby to ſhew. that this was a 
child that ſhould have a ſhare in her grace. 

They much commend his elocution, but more the 
excellency of his pen, for he was a ſcholar, and a 
perſon of a quick oo, faculties that yet run in 
the blood; and they fay of him, that his ſecretaries 
did little for him by the way of indictment, wherein 


Al. blew . 
they 


they could ſeldom pleaſe him, he was ſo facete and 
choice in his phraſes and ſtile; and for his diſpatches, 
and for the content he gave to ſuitors, he had a deco- 
rum ſeldom put in practice, for he had of his attend- 
ance that took into a roll the names of all ſnitors, with 
the date of their firſt addreſſes; ſo that a freſh man 
could not leap over his head, that was of a more an- 
cient edition, excepting the urgent affairs of the ſtate. 
I find not, that he was any way inſnared in the 
factions of the court, which were all his time ſtrong, 
and in every man's note, the Howards and the Cecills 
of the one part, and my lord of Eſſex, Sc. on the 
other, for he held the ſtaff of the treaſury faſt in his 
hand, which made them, once in a year, to be be- 
holden to him ; and the truth is, as he was a wiſe man, 
and a ſtout, he had no reaſon to be a partaker, for he 
ſtood ſure in blood and in grace, and was wholly in- 
tentive to the queen's ſervice ; and ſuch were his abi- 
lities, that ſhe might have more cunning inſtruments, 


but none of a more 2 judgment, and confidence 


in his ways, which are ſymptoms of magnanimity, 
whereunto methinks this motto hath ſome kind of 
reference, Aut nunquam tentes, aut perſice. As though 


he would have charactered, in a word, the genius of 


his houſe, or expreſs ſomewhat of a higher inclination 
than lay within his compals ; that he was a courtier is 
apparent, for he ſtood always in her eye, and in her 
favour. | 


MOUNTJOY. 


MV lord Mountjoy was of the ancient nobility, 
but utterly decayed in the ſupport thereof, pa- 
trimony, through his grandfather's exceſs, his father's 
vanity in ſearch of the philoſopher's-ſtone, and his 
brother's untimely prodigality ; all which ſeemed, by 
a joint conſpiracy, to ruinate the houſe, and altogether 
to annihilate it; as he came from Oxford, he took the 
Inner Temple in the way to court, whither he no 
ſooner came, but he had a pretty kind of admiſſion, 
which I have heard from a diſcreet man of his own, 
and much more of the ſecrets of thoſe times; he was 
then much about twenty years of age, brown haired, 
of a ſweet face, and of a moſt ncat compoſure, tall in 
his perſon ; the queen was then at Whitehall, and at 
dinner, whither he came to fee the faſhion of the court, 
and the queen had ſoon found him out, and, with a 
kind of an affected favour, aſked her carver who he 
was ; he anſwered he knew him not, inſomuch that an 
enquiry was made, one from another, who he might 
be, till at length it was told the queen, he was bro- 
ther to the Lord William Mountjoy. Thus enquiry, 
with the eye of her majeſty fixed upon him, as ſhe was 
wont to do, and to daunt men ihe knew not, ſtirred 
the blood of the young gentleman, inſomuch as his 
colour went and came; which the queen obſerving, 
called unto him, and gave him her hand to kiſs, en- 
couraging him with gracious words and new looks, 
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and ſo diverting ber ſpeech to the lords and ladies, 
ſhe ſaid, that ſhe no ſooner obſerved him, but ſhe 
knew there was in him ſome noble blood, with ſome 
other expreſſions of pity towards his houſe ; and then 
again demanding his name, ſhe ſaid, Fail you not to 
come to the court, and I will bethink myſelf how to 
do you good; and this was his inlet, and the begin- 
ning of his grace; where it falls into conſideration, 
that though he wanted not wit, nor courage, for he 
had very fine attractives, as being a good piece of a 
ſcholar, yet were thoſe accompanied with the retrac- 
tives of baſhfulneſs, and natural modeſty, which, as 
the wave of the houſe of his fortune then ſtood, might 
have hindered his progteſſion, had they not been rein- 
forced by the infuſion of ſovereign tavour, and the 
queen's gracious invitauon ; and that it may appear 
how he was, and how much that heretick neceſſity 
will work in the directions of good ſpirits, I can de- 
liver it with aſſurance, that his exhibition was very 
ſcanty, until his brother died, which was ſhortly after 
his admiſſion to the court ; and then was it no more 
but a thouſand marks per annum, wherewith he lived 
plentifully, and in a fine garb, and without any great 
ſuſtentation of the queen, during all her times. 

And as there was in nature a kind of backward- 
neſs which did not befriend him, nor ſuit with the 
motion of the court, fo there was in him an inclina- 
tion to arms, with an humour of travelling, and gad- 
ding abroad, which had not ſome wiſe men about 
him laboured to remove, and the quecn laid in her 
command, he would, out of his own native propen- 
ion, marred his own market; for, as he was grown 
by reading, whereunto he was much addicted, to the 
theory of a ſoldier, fo was he ſtrongly invited, by his 
genius, to the acquaintance of the practice of the war, 
which were the cauſes of his excurſions, for he had a 
company in the Low Countries, from whom he came 
over with a noble acceptance of the queen; but, ſome- 
what reſtleſs in honourable thoughts, he expoſed him- 
ſelf again and again, and would preſs the queen with 
pretences of viſiting his company fo often, till at 


length he had a flat denial ; yet he ſtruck over with 


Sir John Norris into the action of Britanny, which 
was then a hot and active war, whom he would always 
call his father, honouring him above all men, and 
ever bewailing his end; ſo contrary he was in his 
eſteem and valuation of this great commander, to that 
of his friend, my lord of Eſſex ; till a: laſt the queen 
began to take his digreſſions for contempt, and con- 
fined his reſidence to the court“, and her own preſence ; 
and, upon my lord of Eſſex's fall, ſo confident ſhe was 


of her own princely judgment, and the opinion ihe 


had conceived of his worth and conduct, that ſhe would 
have this noble gentleman, and none other, to bring 
in the Iriſh wars to a propitious end; for it was a 
prophetical ſpeech of her own, "That it would be his 
tortune, and his honour, to cut the thread of that fatal 
rebellion, and to bring her in peace to the grave ; 


* As related before, in the account of Secretary William Cecall, 
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wherein ſhe was not deceived : for he atchieved it, but 
with much pains and carefulneſs, and. not without the 
forces and many jealouſies of the court and times, 
wherewith the queen's age and the malignity of her 
ſettling times were replete. And ſo I come to his 
dear friend in court, S-cretary Cecill, whom, in his 
loag abſence, he adored as his ſaint, and counted him 
his only Mecenas, both before and after his departure 
from court, and during all the time of his command in 
Ireland ; well knowing, that it lay in his power, and 
by a word of his mouth, to make or mar him. 


ROBERT: CEC1LL. 


8 IR Robert Cecill, ſince earl of Saliſbury, was the 

fon of the Lord Burleigh, and, by degrees, ſuc- 
ceſſor of his places and favours, though not of his lands; 
for he had Sir Thomas Cecill his elder brother, ſince 
created earl of Exeter; he was firſt ſecretary of ſtate, 
then maſter of the court of wards, and, in the laſt of 
her reign, came to be lord treaſurer : all which were 
the ſteps of his father's greatneſs, and of the honour 
he left to his houſe. For his perſon, he was not much 
beholden to nature, though ſomewhat for his face, 
which was the belt part of his outſide : for his inſide, 
it may be ſaid, and without offence, that he was his 
tather's own ſon, and a pregnant precedent in all his 
diſcipline of ſtate: he was a courtier from his cradle, 
which might have made him betimes ; but he was at 
the age of twenty, and upwards, and was far ſhort of 
his after-proof, but expoſed, and by change of climate 
he ſoon made ſhew what he was, and would be. 

He lived in thoſe times, wherein the queen had 
moit need and uſe of men of weight ; and, amongſt 
many able ones, this was chief, as having taken his 
ſufficiency from his inſtruction, who begat him the 
tutorſhip of the times and court, which were then 
academies of art and cunning. For ſuch was the 
queen's condition from the tenth or twelfth of her 
reign, that ſhe had the happineſs to ſtand up, whereof 
there is a former intimation, invironed with many 
and more enemies, and aſſaulted with more dangerous 
practices, than any prince of her times, and of many 
ages before : where we muſt not, in this her preſer- 
vation, attribute it to human power, for that, in his 
own omnipotent providence, God ordained thoſe ſe- 
condary means,- as inſtruments of the work, by an 
evident manifeſtation of the ſame work which ſhe 
»Cted ; and it was a well-pleaſing work of his own, 
out of a peculiar care he had decreed: the protection 
of the work-miſtreſs, and thereunto added his abun- 
dant bleſſing upon all and whatſoever ſhe undertook : 
which is an obſervation of ſatisfaction to myſelf, that 
ſhe was 1n the right ; though to others now breathing 
under the fame form and frame of her government, it 
may not feem an animadverſion of their worth : but I 
leave them to the peril of their own folly, and ſo come 
again to this great miniſter of ſtate and the ſtaff of the 
queen's declining age; who though his little crooked 


erſon could not promiſe any great ſupportation, yet 
it carried thereon a head, and a head-piece, of a vaſt 
content; and therein, it ſeems, nature was ſo diligent 
to compleat one and the beſt part about him, as the 
perfection of his memory and intellectuals: ſhe took 
care alſo of his ſenſes, and to put him in l/ynceos aculos, 
or, to pleaſure him the more, borrowed of Argos, ſo 
to give unto him a proſpective ſight ; and, for the reſt 
of his ſenſitive virtues, his predeccflor, Walſingham, 
had left him a receipt to ſmell out what was done in the 
conclave. | 

And his good old father was ſo well ſeen in mathe. 
maticks, that he could tell you, throughout Spain, 
every part, every port, every ſhip, with its burden; 
whither bound, what - mag what impediments 
for diverſion of enterpriſes, counſel, and reſolution ; 
and that we may ſee, as in a little map, how docible 
this little man was, I will preſent a taſte of his abi- 
lities. 

My lord of Devonſhire, upon certainty that the Spa- 
niards would invade Ireland with a ſtrong army, had 
written very earneſtly to the queen, and to the coun- 
cil, for ſuch ſupplies to be timely ſent over, that might 
enable him both to march up to the Spaniard, if he 
did land, and follow on his proſecution without di- 
verting his intentions againſt the rebels. Sir Robert 
Cecill, beſides the general diſpatch of the council, 
(as he often did) writ thus in private, for theſe two 
then began to love dearly : 


My lord, out of the abundance of my affection, 
and the care I have of your well-doing, I mult in 
private put you out of doubt, or fear, for I know 
you cannot be ſenſible, otherwiſe than in the way of 
honour, that the Spaniards will not come unto you 
this year ; for I have it from my own, what his pre- 
parations are in all his parts, and what he can do; 
for, be confident, he beareth up a reputation, by 
ſeeming to embrace more than he can gripe ; but 
the next year be aſſured, he will caſt over to you 
ſome forlorn troops, which, how they may be re- 
inforced beyond his preſent ability, and his firſt in- 
tention, I cannot as yet make any certain judgment; 
but I believe, out of my intelligence, that you may 
expect the landing in Munſter, and, the more to 
diſtract you, in ſeveral places, as at Kinſale, Beer- 
haven, and Baltimore, where, you may be ſure, 
coming from ſea, they will firſt fortify, and learn 
the ſtrength of the rebeis, before they dare take the 
field. Howſoever, as I know you will not leſſen 
your care, neither your defences, whatſoever lies in 
my power to do you and the publick ſervice, reſt 
thereof aſſured.” 
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And to this I could add much more, but it may 
(as it is) ſuffice to preſent much of his abilities in the 
pen, that he was his craftſmaſter in foreign intelli- 
gence, and for domeſtick affairs. As he was one of 
thoſe that ſat at the helm to the laſt of the queen, ſo 
was he none of the leaſt in ſkill, and in the true * 


of the compaſs; and ſo I ſhall only vindicate the 
ſcandal of his death ; and conclude him ; for he de- 
arted at St. Margaret's, near Marlborough, at his 
return from Bath, as my Lord Vice-chamberlain, my 
Lord Clifford, and myſelf his ſon, and ſon-in-law, 
and many more Can witneſs : but that, the day be- 
ſore, he ſwooned on the way, and was taken out of 
his litter, and laid into his coach, was a truth, out 
of which that falſhood, concerning the manner of his 
death, had its derivation, though nothing to the pur- 
poſe, or to the prejudice of his worth. 


. 


8 IR Francis Vere was of that ancient, and of the 
moſt noble extract of the earls of Oxford; and it 
may be a queſtion whether the nobility of his houſe, 
or the honour of his atchievements, might moſt com- 
mend him, but that we have an authentick rule: 


Nam genus & proauos & que nos non fecimus ipſi, 
Vix ea naſira voco—— 


For, though he was an honourable ſlip of that ancient 
tree of nobility, which was no diſadvantage to his 
virtue, yet he brought more glory to the name of Vere, 
than he took of blood from the family. 

He was, amongſt all the queen's ſwordſmen, infe- 
rior to none, but ſuperior to many; of whom it 
may be ſaid, To ſpeak much of him were the way to 
leave out ſomewhat that might add to his praiſe, and 
to forget more than would make to his honour. | 

I find not that he came much to the court, for he 
lived almoſt perpetually in the camp ; but when he 
died no man had more of the queen's favour, and 
none leſs envied, for he ſeldom troubled it with the 
noiſe and alarms of ſupplications ; his way was another 
ſort of undermining. 

They report that the queen, as ſhe loved martial 
men, would court this gentleman as ſoon as he ap- 
peared in her preſence ; and ſurely he was a ſoldier 
of great worth and command, thirty years in the ſer- 
vice of the ſtates, and twenty years over the Engliſh in 
chief, as the queen's general: and he that had ſeen 
the battle of Newport, might there beſt have taken 
20 his noble brother *, the lord of Tilbury, to 
the life, 


WORCESTER. 
MY lord of Worceſter I have here put laſt, but 


not Jeaft in the queen's favour ; he was of the 
anczent and noble blood of the Beauforts, and of her 
1 grandfather's kin, by the mother, which the queen 
could never forget, eſpecially where there was an in- 
currence of old blood, with fidelity, a mixture which 


* Horatio, 


+ Elizabeth's, 
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ever ſorted with the queen's nature ; and though there 
might hap ſomewhat in this houſe, which might in- 
vert her grace, though not to ſpeak of my lord him- 
ſelf, but in due reverence and honour, N mean con- 
trariety or ſuſpicion in religion; yet the queen ever 
reſpected his houſe, and principally his noble blood, 
whom ſhe firſt made maſter of her horſe, and then 


admitted him of her council of ſtate. 


In his youth, part whereof he ſpent before he came 
to reſide at court, he was a very fine gentleman, and 
the beſt horſeman and tilter of the times, which were 
then the manlike and noble recreations of the court, 
and ſuch as took up the applauſe of men, as well as 
the praiſe and commendation of ladies ; and when years 
had abated thoſe exerciſes of honour, he grew then to 
be a faithful and profound counſellor ; and as I have 
placed him laſt, fo was he the laſt liver of all her ſer- 
vants of her favour, and had the honour to ſee his 
renowned miſtreſs, and all of them, laid in the places 
of their reſts; and for himſelf, after a life of very 
noble and remarkable reputation, and in a peaccable 
old age, a fate that I make the laſt, and none of my 
{lighteſt obſervations, which befel not many of the reſt, 
for they expired like unto a light blown out with the 
ſnuff ſtinking, not commendably extinguiſhed, and” 
with an offence to the {tanders-by. And thus I have 
delivered up my poor eſſay, or little draught of this 
great princeſs and her times with the ſervants of her 
ſtate and favour: I cannot ſay I have finiſhed it, for 
I know how defective and imperfect it is, as limbed 
only in the original nature, not without the active 
bleſſings, and fo left it as a taſk fitter for remoter 
times, and the ſallies of ſome bolder pencil to correct 
that which is amiſs, and draw the reſt up to life, than 
for me to have endeavoured it. I took it in conſider- 
ation, how I might have daſhed into it much of the 
ſtain of pollution, and thereby have defaced that lit- 
tle which is done ; for I profeſs I have taken care to 
maſter my pen, that I might not err anime g, or of 
ſet purpoſe diſcolour each or any of the parts thereof, 
otherwiſe than in concealment : ard there are ſome 
who will not approve of this modeſty, but will cen- 
ſure it for puſillanimity, and with the cunning artiſt 
attempt to draw their line further out at length, and 
upon this of mine, which way (with ſomewhat more 
eaſe) it may be effected; for that the frame is ready 
made to their hands, and then haply I could draw one 
in the midit of theirs, but that modeſty in me forbids 
the defacements in men departed, their poſterity yet 
remaining, enjoying the merit of their virtues, and do 
{till live in their honour. And I had rather incur the 
cenſure of abruption, than to be conſcious and taken 
in the manner, ſinning by eruption, or trampling on 
the graves of perſons at reſt, which living we durſt 
not look in the face, nor make our addreſſes unto 
them, otherwiſe than with due regard to their ho- 
nours, and reverence to their virtues. 


1 Willngly. 25 
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Gowrties Conſpiracie: A Diſcovrſe of the vnnatvrall and vyle Conſpiracie, attempted 
againſt the Kings Maieſties Perſon at San&#-Tohn/toun, vpon Twy/day the Fifth of 


Auguſt, 1600. 
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This is one of the earlieft accounts of this remarkable Conſpiracy, and therefore deſerves to de re- 
printed, not only as it 1s very rarely to be found, but as it is very clear and elegant with regard 


to the Diale# in which it is written. 


In the language, though ſome paſſages may appear nn. 


cant h, no alteration has been made, becauſe that may be to ſome no leſs an object of curioſitv, 


than the events to others. 


Of this Conſpiracy, which, though ſome have queſtioned its reality, is by moſt allowed to he proved 


beyond contrudiction; a very particular account may be found in Spotſwood. 


I S majeſtie having his relidence at Falkland, 

and being daily at the buck-hunting, as his vſe 
1s in that ſeaſon, vpon the fifth day of Auguſt, being 
Twyſday, hee raid out to the park betwixt fix and 
ſeuen hours in the morning, the weather beeing won- 
derfull pleaſant and ſeaſonable. But before his maieſtie 
could leap on horſeback, his hienes being now come 
downe by the equerie, all the huntiſmen with the 
houndes attending his maieſty on the greene, and the 
court making to their horſes, as his hienes ſelf was; 
Maiſter Alexander Ruthven, ſecond brother to the late 
earle of Gowrie, being then lighted in the toun of 
Falkland, haiſted him faſt downe to ouertake his ma- 
ieſtie before his onleaping, as he did: where meeting 
his hienes, after a verie low courteſie, bowing his 
head vnder his maieſtie's knee (althogh he was ne- 
uer wont to make ſo low courteſy) drawing his 
maieſtie apart, he beginnes to diſcourſe vnto him, 
but with a verie dejected countenance, his eies 
euer fixed vppon the earth, how that it chanced him 
the euening before to be walking abroad about the 
fields, taking the air, ſolitarie allone, without the 
toun of Sanct Iohnſtoun, wher his preſent dwelling 
was with the lord his brother; and there by accident 
affirmed to haue recountred a baſe-like fellow, vn- 
knowne to him, with a cloke caſt about his mouth ; 
whome at as he enquyred his name, and what his 
errand was, to be patiling in fo ſolitary a part, being 
from all wales. The fellow become at the ſuddain fo 
amaſed, and his tongue ſo faultered in his mouth, that, 
vppon his ſuſpicious behauiour, he begouth more nar- 
rowly to look vnto him, and examine him; and, per- 
ceauing that there appeared ſome thing to bee hid 
vnder his cloke, he did caſt by the lappes of it, and ſo 
findes a great wyde pot to be vnder his arme, all full 
of coyned gold in great peeces. Aſſuring his maieſtie, 
that it was in verie great quantitie: vpon the ſight 
whereof, as hee affirmed, he took back the fellow with 
his burtken to the toun ; where he privatly, without 
the knowledge of any liuing, took the fellow, and 


J*. 


band him in a privie derned houſe, and, after lokking 
many durres vppon him, left him there, and his pot 
with him, and had haiſted himſelf out of Sanct-Iohn- 
ſtoun that day, by four houres in the morning, to make 
his maieſtie aduertiſed therof, according to his bound 
dutie: earneſtlie requeſting his maieſtie, with all dili- 
gence and ſecrecie, that his maieſtie might take order 
therewith, before anie know thereof; ſwearing and 
proteſting, that he had yet concealed it from all liuing, 
yea, from the earle his owne brother. 

His maieſties firſt anſwere was (after thanking him 
for his goodwill) That it could not become his maieſ- 
tie to meddle anie wayes in that matter, ſince no 
mans treaſure, that is a free and lawfull ſubiect, can 
by the lawe appertaine vnto the king, except it bee 
found hid vnder the earth, as this was not. Where- 
unto he anſwered, That the fellow confeſſed vnto 
him, that hee was going to haue hid it vnder the ground, 
but could not take leaſure at that time to enquyre any 
further of him. Whereunto his maieſtie replyed, 
That there was great difference betwixt a deed, and 
the intention of a deed ; his intention to haue hid it 
not beeing alyke as if it had beene found alreadie hid. 
Maiſter Alexander's anſwer, was, That hee thought 
his maieſtie over ſcrupulous in ſuch a matter, tending 
ſo greatly to his mateſties profite ; and that, if his 
maieſty deferred to meddle with it, it might bce, that 
the lord his brother, and other great men, might med- 
dle with it, and make his maieſtie the more ado: : 
wherupon the king, beginning to ſuſpect that it had 
been ſome forraine gold, brought home by ſome Icfu- 
ites, or practiſing papiſts, (therewith to ſturre up ſome 
newe ſedition, as they have oftentymes done before 
inquyred of the ſaid M. Alexander, What kinde of 
coine it was, and what a fellow hee was that carried 
it? His anſwere was, That, fo far as hee could take 
leaſure to ſee of them, they ſeemed to bee forraine and 
vncouth ſtrokes of coine; and although that the fel- 
low, both by his language and faſhion, ſeemed to bee 


a Scots fellow, yet hee could neuer remember, oo 
ce 
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hee had ſeene him before, Theſe ſpeaches increaſed 
his maieſties ſuſpition, that it was forraine coyne, 
brought in by ſome practiſing papiſts, and to bee di- 
{tributed -into the countrie, as is before faid, And 
that the ſellowe that carried it, was ſome Scots prieſt 
or ſeminarie, ſo diſguiſed for the more ſure tranſport- 
ing thereof. Wherupon his maieſtie reſolued, that 
he would ſend backe with the ſaid Maiſter Alexander 
a ſeruand of his own, with a warrand to the prouoſt 
and baillies of Sanct-Iohnſtoun, to receaue both the 
fellow and the money off Maiſter Alexanders hand, 


him and the treaſure till his maieſties further pleaſure 
were knowne : whereat the ſaid Maiſter Alexander 
ſturred meruelouſlie, affirming and proteſting, that if 
either the lord his brother, or the baillies of the toun 
were put on the counſal thereof, his maieſtie would 
get a verie bad compt of that treaſure ; ſwearing, that 
the great loue and affection he bare vnto his maieſtie, 
had made him to preferre his maieſtie, in this cace, 
both to himſelf and his brother. For the which ſer- 
uice he humblie craued that recompence, that his 
maiefty would take the paines once to ryde thither, 
that he might bee the firſt ſeear thereof himſelf ; which 
beeing done, he woulde remit to his maieſties owne 
honorable diſcretion, how far it would pleaſe his ma- 
ieſtie to conſidder vpon him for that ſeruice. His hienes 
becing ſtricken in great admiration, both of the vn- 
couthnes of the tale, and of the ſtrange and ſtupide 
behauiour of the reporter; and the court being alreadie 
horſed, wondring at his maieſties ſo long ſtay with that 
gentleman, the morning being ſo fair, the game al- 
readie found, and the huntiſmen lo long ſtaying on 
the fields on his maieſtie, he was forced to brea“ off 
onlie with theſe wordes: That hee coulde not nowe 
ftaye anie longer from his ſporte, but that hee would 
conſidder of the matter, and at the end of his chaſe 
give him a reſolute anſwere, what order he would 
take therein. Wherupon his maieſty parted in haſte 
trom him towardes the place where the game was. 
Maiſter Alexander parting from his maieſtie verie miſ- 
content, that indelaiedlie he raid not to Sanct-Iohn- 
ſtoun, as he deſired him; proteſting, that his maieſtie 
would not finde euerie day ſuch a choiſe of hunting, 
as he had offered vnto him; and that hee feared, that 
his mateſties long delay, and ſlowneſs of reſolution, 
would breed leafure to the feltow, who was lying bound, 
to cry, or make ſuch din, as would diſappoint the 
lecrecie of that "hail purpoſe, and make both the fel- 
low and the treaſure to be medled with, before any 
word could come from his mzicſtie : as alſo, that his 
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haſte, he might haue prevented, arryuing there in the 
tyme of his brothers and the whole townes being at 
the ſermon; whereby his maieſtie might haue taken 
ſuch ſecrete order with that matter as hee pleaſed, 
before their outcomming from the church. But his 
maicſtie, without anie further anſwering of him, leap- 


ing on horſeback, and ryding to the dogs, where they 
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and after they had examined the fellow, to retaine 


brother would miſſe him, in reſpect of his abſence- 
that morning; which if his maieſtie had pleaſed: to 


were beginning to hunt, the ſaid Maiſter Alexandee 
ſtayed ſtill in that place wher hee left his maieſtie; 
and having two men with him appointed by the late 
earle his brother, to carrie back vnto him the certaine 
newes, in al haiſt, of his maieſties comming, as here- 
after more particularlie ſhall in this ſame diſcourſe be 
declared, hee directed one of them, called Andrew 
Henderſon, chalmerlane to the ſaid earle, to ryde in 
all halle to the,earle ; commanding him, as hee loued- 
his brothers honour, that hee fhoulde not ſpare for 
{pilling of his hotſe; and that hee ſhould aduertiſe 
the earle, that hee hoped to moue his maieſtie to come 
thither, and that hee ſhould not yet looke for him, 
the ſpace of three houres thereafter, becauſe of his 
maieſties hunting, adding theſe words: Pray my lord 
my brother to prepare the denner for vs. But his. 
maieſtie was no ſooner ridden vp to a little hil aboue 
the little woode, wher the dogs were laid on in hunt- 
ing, but that, notwithſtanding the pleaſant beginning 
of the chaſe, hee could not ſtay from muſing and won 
dering vpon the newes. Whereupon, without making 
anie bodie acquainted with this purpoſe, finding Iohn 
Neſmith, chirurgian, by chance ryding beſide him, 
his maieſtie directed him back to bring Maiſter Alex. 
ander with him; who being brought vnto his maieſtie, 
and hauing newlie directed, as ſaid is, one of his men 
that was with him, back to my lord his brother, his 
maieſtie, vnknowing or ſuſpecting that any man liuing 
had come with him, then tolde him, that hee had bene 
aduyſing with himſelf, and in reſpęct of his laſt wordes 
ſo earneſt with him, hee reſolued to ryde thither for 
that errand in his own perſon, how ſoone the chaſe 
was ended, which was alreadie begun; lyke as his 
maieſty, vppon the verie ending of theſe words, did 
ryde away in the chaſe, the ſaid Maiſter Alexander 
cuer following him at his back; no other liuing being 
with his hieneſſe, but hee, and John Hammilton of. 
Grange, one of his maieſties maiſter- ſtablers, the reſte 
of the court being all before in the chaſe, his maieſtie 
onlie being caſten back, vpon the ſtaying to ſpeak. 
with Maiſter Alexander, as is before ſaid. The chaſe 
laſted from ſeuen houres in the morning vntil alleuen 
and more, being one of the greateſt and ſoreſt chaſes- 
that euer his maleſtie was at: all which tyme the ſaid 
Maiſter Alexander was, for the moſt part, euer at his 
maieſtics back, as ſaid is. But there neuer was anie + 
ſtop in the chaſe, or fo ſmall a delay, that the ſaid 
Maiſter Alexander omitted to round to his maieſtie, 
earneſtly requeſting him to haiſt the end of the hunt- 
ing, that he might ryde the ſooner to Sanct-Iohnſtoun: 
fo as, at the death of the buck, his maieſtie not ſtay- 
ing vppon the curie of the deir, as his vie is, ſcarcelie 
took time to alight, awaiting vppon the comming of 
a freſh horſe to ryde on, the greatnefie of the chaſe 
hauing weried his horſe. But the ſaid Maiſter Alex- 
ander would not ſuffer the king to ſtay in the parke, 
where the buck was killed, whil his freſh horſe, which 
was alredy ſent for, was brought out of the equery to 
him, although it was not two flight ſhot of bounds - 
betwixt the part where the. buck was killed and bis 
uaickieg - 
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maieſties equerie; but, with, verie importunitie, forced 


is maieſtie to leap on againe vpon that ſame horſe, 
that hee had hunted all the day vppon, his freſhe horſe 
beeing made to gallop a myle of the way to ouertake 
him; his maieſtie not ſtaying ſo much as vppon his 
ſword, nor whil the duke and the earle of Mar, with 
diuerſe gentlemen in his companie, had changed their 
horſes; onlie ſaying vnto them, that hee was to ryde 
40 Sanct-Iohnſtoun to ſpeak with the earle of Gowry, 
and that hee would bee preſently back againe before 
euen. Whereupon, ſome of the court galloped backe 
to Falkland als faſt as they. could, to change their 
horſes, and could not ouertake his maieſtie, whill he 
come within four myle of Sanct-Iohnſtoun. Others 
raid fordward with their horſes, weried as, they were, 
wherof ſome were compelled to alight by the way; 
and if they; had not both reireſhed their horſes, bled 
them, and giuen them ſome gratſe by the way, they 
had not carried them to Sanct-Iohnſtoun. The cauſe 
of his maieſties ſeruands following ſo faſt, vndeſired 
by him, being onlie grounded vpon a ſuſpition they 
had conceaued, that his maleitics intention of ryding 
was for the apprehenſion of the maiſter of Oliphant, 
one who had latelie done a vyle and proud oppreſſion 
in Angus; for repairing of the which. they thoght that 
his maieſtie had ſome purpoſe for his apprehenſion. 
But the ſaid Maiſter Alexander, ſeing the duke and 
the earle of Mar, with diuers other of the court, get- 
ting freſh horſes for following of his maieſtie, earneſt- 
lie deſired him that hee would publiſh to his whole 
traine, that ſince he was to returne the ſame evening, 
as is before ſaid, they needed not to follow him; 
eſpeciallie that he thought it mecteſt, that his maieſtie 
ſhould ſtay the duke and the earle of Mar to follow 
him, and that he ſhould onlie take three or foure of 
his owne meane ſeruands with him; affirming, that 
if anie noble man followed him, hee could not anſwere 
for it, but that they would marre that who'e purpoſe. 
Wherupon his maieſtie, half angerlie; replicd, That 


he wold not miſtruſt the duke, nor the earle of Mar, 


in a greater pu: poſe nor that; and that hee could not 
vnderſtand what hinder anie man could make in that 
erand. Put theſe laſt ſpeeches of M. Alexanders maid 
the king to begin to Faſpcdte what it coulde meane; 
whercyppon manie diuerſe thoughts begouth to enter 
in the kings minde. But that his maieſtie could 
neuer ſuſpect ane harme to be intended againſt his 
hienes, by that young gentleman with whome his ma- 
ieſtie had bene lo well acquainted, as hee had, not 
long before, bcenc in ſute to be one of the gentlemen 


of his chalmer: ſo as the fartheſt, that the kings ſuſ- 


pition could reache to, was, that it might bee, that 


the earle his brother had handled him fo hardlie, that 
the young gentleman, being of a hie ſpirit, had taken 
ſuch diſpleaſure, as he was become ſomewhat by him- 
ſelf, which his maieſtie conjectured aſwell by.his 
T:iſ:d and vncouth ſtairing, and continuall penſiue- 
neſſe, al the time of the hunting, as likewiſe by ſuch 
ſtrange fort of vnlykelie diſcourſes as is alreadie men- 
t:oned. Wherupon his maieſty took occaſion to make 


maieſties whole companie and traine not exceeding the 
nomher of ſixteenę perſons, and al without any kinde 
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the duke of Lennox acquainted with the whole pur. 
poſe, enquyring of him verie earneſtlie, What he knew 
of that young gentlemans nature, beeing his brother in 
law ? And, If he had euer perceived him to be ſubiegt 
to any high apprehenſion? His maieſtie declaring his 
ſuſpition plainelie to the ſaid lord duke, that hee 
thought him not well ſetled in his wits ; alwaties de. 
ſiring my lord duke not to faile to accompanie him in 
to that houſe, where the alledged fellow and treaſure 
was. The lord duke wondered much at that purpoſe, 
and thought it verie vnlikelie ; yet he affirmed, that he: 
could neuer perceaue any ſuch appearance in that 
gentlemans inclination. But Maiſter Alexander, per. 
ceyuing his maieſties priuie conference with the duke, 
and ſuſpecting the purpoſe, as it appeared, came to 
the king, requeſting his maieſtie verie earneſtlie, that 
he ſhoulde make none living acquainted with that pur- 
poſe, nor ſuffer none to go with his majeſty, where 
he ſhould conuoy him, but himſelfe onlie, vntill his 
maieſtie had once ſeene the fellowe and the treaſure ; 
whereunto his maieſtie, halfe laughing, gaue anſwere, 
That he was no good teller of money, and behovues 
therefore to haue ſome to * him in that erand, 
His replye was, That hee woulde ſuffer none to ſee it, 
but his maieſties ſelfe, at the firſt; but afterward hee 
might call in whom hee pleaſed. Theſe ſpeeches did 
ſo encreaſe his maieſties ſuſpition, that then he be- 
gouth directly to ſuſpe& ſome treaſonable deviſe; yet 
manie ſuſpitions and thoughts ouerwhelming euerie 
one an other in his minde, his maieſtie coulde reſolus 
vpon no certaine thing, but raid further on his 1our- 
ney, betwixt truſt and diſtruſt, becing aſhamed to 
ſeeme to ſuſpect in reſpect of the cleanneſſe of his ma- 
ieſties own conſcience, except he had found ſome: 
greater ground. The ſaid Maiſter Alexander ſtill 
preaſing the king to ride faſter, although his owne 
horſe was ſcarcelie able to keepe companie with the 
king, for wearineſſe, hauing riden with him all the 
chaſe before. But as the king was come two miles 
from Falkland, the ſaid Maiſter Alexander ſtayed a 
little behind the king in the way, and poſted away the 
other ſeruand, Andrew Ruthven, to the earle his bro- 
ther, aduertiling him, howe farre the king was on his 
waye to come thither. Then, how ſoon ſocuer the 
king come within a myle to the toun of Sanct-Lohn— 
ſton, he ſaid to his maieſty, that he would poſte in 
before, to aduertiſe the earle his brother of his ma- 
ieſties comming; who, at his incomming to him, was 
ſitting at the middes of his denner, neuer ſeeming to 
take knowledge of the kings comming, whill his bro- 
ther told it him, notwithſtanding of his two ſernancs 
aduertiſing him thereof before: and, immediatlie vp- 
pon his brothers reporte, ryſing in haſte from the borde, 
and warning al the ſeruands and friendes to accompa- 
nie him to mecte his maieſty, met bim, to the num- 
ber of three or four ſcore, at the end of the Inih, his 


of armour, except ſwordes; no, not ſo much as dag- 
gers gr whingears. His maieſtie ſtayed an . 
| * aſter 


after his comming to the ſaide earles lodging in Sanct- 
Iohnſtoun, before his denner come in: the longſom- 
neſſe of the prepairing of the ſame, and badneſſe of 
the cheare, beeing excuſed, vppon the ſodainty of 
his maieſties comming mas of there, During 
the which tyme, his maieſtie enquyred of Maiſter 
Alexander, When it was tyme * to goe to that 
riuate houſe, for that erand whereof he had informed 
kim? whoſe anſwere was, That al was ſure enough, 
but that there was no haſte yet, for an houre, whill 
his maieſty had dyned at leiſure ; praying his maieſty 
to leaue him, and not to be ſeen to round with him 
before his brother, who hauing miſſed him that morn- 
ing, might therupon ſuſpect what the matter could 
meane: therefore his majeſty addreſſed him to the 


earle, and diſcourſed with him vpon ſundrie pur- 
. countenance, not a bound man but a free man, with 


poſes, but could get no direct anſwere of him but 
halfe wordes and imperfect ſentences. His maieſtie 
beeing ſet down to the denner, the ſaid earle ſtood 


very penſiue, and with a deiected countenaunce, at 


the end of his maieſties table, oft rounding ouer his 
ſhoulder, whiles to one of his ſeruands, and whiles 
to another; and oftentims went out and in to the 
chamber : which forme of behauiour he likewiſe kept 
before his maicſties ſitting downe to denner, but with- 
out any welcomming of his maieſtie, or anie other 


hartlie forme of entertainement ; the noblemen and 
gentlemen of the court, that was with his maieſty, 
ſtanding about the table, and not deſired to dyne, as 


vie is, when his maieſty. is once ſet down, and his 
hrit ſeruice brought vp, vntil the kings maieſty had 
almoſt dyned. At the which time the earle conuoyed 
them forth to their dinner, but ſate not down with 
them him ſelfe, as the common forme is, but come 
back, and ſtood ſilent at the end of the kings table, 
as of before; which his maieſtie perceauing did begin 
to entertaine the earle in an homelie manner, won- 
dering that hee had not remained to dine with his 
gueſts, and entertaine them there. In the meane 
tyme, his majeſty beeing ready to riſe from the table, 


and his whole feruants beeing in the hal at their din- 


ner, the ſaid Maiſter Alexander, ſtanding behinde his 


maieſties backe, pulled quietlie vppon him, rounding 


in his maieſties eare, that it was tyme to goe, but 
that hee woulde haue faine bene quite of the earle his 


brother, wiſhing the king to ſend him out to the hall 
to entertaine his gueſts: wherupon the king called , 
for a drinke, and in a merrie and homelie manner 


ſaid to the earle, That although the earle had ſeene 


the faſhion of entertainement in other countries, yet 
hee would teach him the Scottiſhe faſhion, ſeeing hee 
was a Scottiſh man; and therefore, ſince hee had 
forgot to drink to his maieſtie, or to ſit with his gueſts, . 
and entertaine them, his maieſtie would drink to him | 
tymes ſince, had deſerued at the hands of al his race; 


his owne welcome, deſiring him to take it foorth and 
drinke to the reſt of the company, and in his ma- 
teſties name to make them welcome. herupon, as 


he went foorth, his maieſtie did riſe from the table, 
and deſired M. Alexander to bring Sir Thomas Erſkine 
with him; who, deſiring the king to go forward with 
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him, and promiſing that he ſhould make anie one or 
two follow him, that he pleaſed to cal for, deſired his 
maieſty to command publikly, that none ſhould fol- 
low him. And thus the king, accompanied onelie 
with the laid Maiſter Alexander, commes forth of the 
chamber, paſſes through the end of the hal, where the 
noble men and his maieſties ſeruants were fitting at 
their dinner, vp a turnepyke, and through three or 
four high chambers, the ſaid Maiſter Alexander ener 
lokking behinde him euery dore as he paſt, and then, 
with a more ſmyling countenance nor he had all the 
day before, euer ſaying he had him ſure and {afe enough 
kept; until at lait, his mateſty paſſing through three 
or four ſondrie houſes, and all the dores lokked be- 
hind him, his maieſtie entered into a little ſtudie, 
where his maieſtie did ſee ſtanding with a verie abaſed 


a dagger at his girdle. But his maieſtie had no ſooner 


entered into that little ſtudie, and Maiſter Alexander 


with him, but Maiſter Alexander lokked to the ſtudie 
dore behind him, and at that inſtant changing his 
countenance, putting his hat on his head, and draw- 
ing the dagger from that other mans girdle, held the 

oint of it to the kings breaſt, avowing now, that the 
Ling behoued to be in his will, and vſed as he liſt ;; 
ſwearing manie bloody othes, that if the king cried 
one word, or opened a windoe to look out, that dag- 
ger ſhould nelagtly go to his hart: affirming, that 
{au was ſure, that now the kings conſcience was bur- 
dened for the murthering of his father. His maicſtie, 
wondering at ſo ſuddaine an alteration, and ſtanding 
naked, without any kynde of armour but his hunting 
horne, which hee had not gotten leiſure to lay from 
him, betwixt theſe two traitors, which had conſpird 
his life, the ſaide Maiſter Alexander ſtanding, as Ride 


is, with a drawne dagger in his hand, and his ſword 


at his ſide, but the other tren bling and quaiking, ra- 
ther like ane condemned man, then an executioner 
of ſuch an enterpryſe.; his maieſty begouth then to 
dilate to the ſaide Maiſter Alexander, howe horrible a 
thing it was to him to meddle with his maieſties inno- 
cent blood; aſſuring him it would not be left vnre- 
uenged, ſince God had giuen him children and good 
ſubiectes; and, if there were no more, God would 
raiſe yp ſtocks and ſtones to puniſh ſo vyle a deed. 
Proteſting before God, that hee had no burthen in his 
conſcience for the execution of his father, both in re- 
ſpect that, at the tyme of his fathers execution, his 
maieſtie was but a minor of age, and guyded at that 
tyme by a faction which ouer-ruled both his maieſtie, 
and the reſt of the country; as allo, that, whatſoeuer 
was done to his father, it was done by the ordinar 
courſe of law and iuſtice. - Appealing the ſaide Maiſter 
Alexander vppon his conſcience, how well he, at al 


not only hauing reſtored them to al their landes and 
dignities, but alſo, in nouriſhing and vpbringing of 
two or three of his liſters, as it were, in his own bo- 
ſome, by a continual attendance vppon his maieſties 
deareſt bedfellow in her priuy chamber. Laying alſo 
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beſore him the terrors of his conſcience, eſpecially 
that he made profeſſion, according to his education, 
of the ſame religion which his maieſtie has euer pro- 
fefſed : and namelie his maieſtie remembred him of 
that holie, man, M. Robert Rollock, whoſe ſcholler 
he was, aſſuring him, that one day the ſaid M. Ro- 


| berts ſoule would accuſe him, that hee had neuer 
learned of him to practiſe ſuch vnnaturall crueltie. 


His maieſtte promiſing to him, in the worde of a 
prince, that if hee would ſpare his life, and ſuffer him 
to go out -againe, hee ſhould neuer reueale to any 
fleſhe living what was betwixt them at that tyme, nor 
neuer ſuffer him to incur anie harme or puniſhment 
for the fame. But his maieſties feare was, that hee 
could hope for no ſpairing at his hand, hauing ſuch 
cruelty in his lookes, and ſtanding fo irreuerently 
covered with his hat on; which forme of rigorons 
behautour could prognoſticat no thing to his maieſtie 


but preſent extremitie. But, at his maieſties perſwa- 
ſiue language, hee appeareth to bee fomewhat amaſed ; 


and, diſcouering his head againe, ſwore and proteſted, 
that his maieſties lyfe ſhould be ſafe, if hee would be- 


haue him ſelfe quyetlie, without making noyes or 


crytng z and that he would onlie bring in the earle his 


brother to ſpeak with his maieſtie : wherupon his ma- 


ieſtie enquyring, what the earle would do with him, 
ſince (if his maieſties life was ſafe according to pro- 


miſe) they could gaine little in keeping ſuch a pri- 


ſoner? His anſwere onlie was, That hee could tel his 


mateſtie no more, but that his lyfe would bee ſafe, in 


cace hee behaued him ſelfe quietlie, the reſt the earle 
his brother, Whome hee was going for, would tel His 
maieſtie at his comming. And with that, as hee was 
going forth for his brother, as hee affirmed; he turned 
him about to the other man, faying theſe wordes vnto 
him: I make you heere the kings keeper vntill Fcome 
back againe, and look that ye keep him vppon your 
owne perill : and therewithall fayes to his mateſtie, ye 
mult content your ſelfe to haue this man nowe your 
keeper vntill my back comming. And with theſe 
words he patles foorth, lokking the dore behinde him, 
and leauing his maieſtie with that man he fand there 
before him. At whome his maieſtie then enquyred, 
If he was 22 to be the murtherer of Pim at 
that tyme? And how far he was vppon the counſell 


of that conſpiracie? Whofe anfwere, with a trem- 
bling and aſtoniſhed voice and behauiour, was: That, 


as the Lord ſhould judge him, hee was neuer made 
acquainted with that purpoſe, but that hee was put 


in ther perforce, and the dore lokked behinde him, 


a little ſpace before his maieſties comming; as in- 


deede, al the tyme of the ſaid Maiſter Alexanders me- 


naſſing his maieſtie, he was euer tremblinglie requeſt- 
ing him for Gods ſake, and with manie other atteſta- 
tions, not to meddle with his maieſtie, or to do him 
anie harme. But becauſe Maiſter Alexander had, 
before his forth-going, made the king to ſweare, that 
he ſhould not ery, nor open ante of the windoes, lis 


maieſtie commanded the ſaide fellow to open the win- 


doe with his hand; which he readelie did; fo that, 
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although hee was put in there to vſe violence ouer the 
king, yet God ſo turned his hart at that time, as hee 
become a flaue to his priſoner. While his maieſtie 
was in this dangerous eſtate, and none: of his owne 
ſeruants nor traine knowing in what'part of the worlde 
he was in, as his maieſties- traine was aryling in the 
hal from their dinner, the earle of Gowry being pre. 
ſent with them, one of the earle of Gowries ſeruants 
commes haſtelie in, aſſuring the-earte his- maifter, that 
his maieſty was horſed and away through the Inſhe 
which the earle reporting to the noblemen, and the 
reſt of his maieſties traine that was there, they al ruſhe 
out together at the gate in great haſte ;. and ſome of 
his mateſties ſeruants enquyring at: the porter, When 
his maieſtie went forth? The porter affirmed, That 
the king was not yet forth. Wherupon the ſaide earle 
looked verie angerlie vpon him, and ſaide he was but 
a. liear ; yet, turning him to the duke and to the earle 
of Mar, faid, hee ſhould preſentlie get them ſure 
word where his maieſtie was. And with that ran 
throgh the cloſfs, and vp the-ſtaire. But his purpoſe 
indeede was to ſpeak with his brother, as appeared 
verie welt by- the circumſtance of the tyme, his bro. 
ther hauing at that ſame inſtant left the king in the 
little ſtudie, and ran down the ſtaire in great haſte. 
Immediatly therafter-the earle commeth back, running 
againe to the gate wher the noblemen and the reſt were 
ſtanding in a maſe, aſſuring them that the king was 
out long ſince at the back-gate, and if they haſted not 
them al the fooner, they would not get him ouertaken, 
and with that cried for his horſe ;, whereupon they 
ruſhe altogether out at the gate, and makes towardes 


the Inſhe, crying al for their horſes ; paſting al (as it 


was the prouidence of God) vnder one of the windoes 
of that ſtudie wherein his maieſtie was. To whome 
Maiſter Alexander verie ſpedelie returned, and at his 
incomming to his maieſtie, caſting his hands abroade 
in a deſperate manner, ſaide, hee could not mend it, 
his maieſtie behoued to die ; and with that offered a 
garter to- bind his maieſties hands, with ſwearing he 
behoued to be bound. His maieſtie at that word of 
binding ſaid, hee was born. a free king, and ſhould die 
a free king. Wherupon hee gripping his- mateltie 
by the — the hand to haue bound him, his ma- 
ieſtie releeued him ſelfe ſuddainlie of his grips; wher- 
upon, as he put his right hand ta his ſworde, his. 
maieſtie, with his right hand, ſeazed vppon both his 
hand and his. ſworde, and with his left hand claſped 
him by the throat, like as hee with his left hand 
olaſped the king by the throat, with two or three of 
his fingers in his maieſties mouth, to haue ſtaied him 
from crying. In this forme of wreſtling, his maieſtie, 
perforce, drewe him to the windoe, which hee had 
cauſed the other man before to open vnto him, and 
vnder the which was paſſing by at the ſame tyme the 
kings traine, and the earle of Gowrie with them, as 
ſaide is; and, holding out the right ſide of his head 
and right elbowe, cried, that they were murthering 
him there in that treaſonable forme; whoſe voice be- 


ing inſtantly heard and knowne by the duke of Len- 
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nox, and the earle of Mar, and the reſt of his maie- 
ſties traine there, but the ſaide carle of Gowrie euer 
aſking what it meant, and neuer ſeeming anie wayes 
to haue ſeen his maieſtie or heard his voice, they all 
ruſhed in at the gate together, the duke and the earl 
of Mar running about to come by that paſſage his ma- 
jeſtie come in at, but the earle of Gowrie and his ſer- 
uants made them for another way vp a quyet turn- 
yke, which was euer condemne| befo e, and was 
oalie then left open, as appeared for that purpoſe. 
And in this mean time his maieſtie, with ſtrugeling 
and wryſtling with the ſaide Maiſter Alexander, had 
brought him out perforce out of that ſtudy, the dore 
wherof for haſte he had left open at his laſt incom- 
ming, and his maieſtie having gotten with long ſtrug- 
ling the ſaide Maiſter Alexanders head vnder his arme, 
and him ſelfe on his knees, his maieſtie did driue him 
backe perforce hard to the dore of the ſame turnpyke ; 
and as his maieſtie was throwing his ſworde out of his 
hand, thinking to have ſtriken him therewith, and 
then to haue ſhotte him ouer the ſtair, the other fellow 
ſtanding behinde the kings backe, and doing nothing 
but trembling all the tyme ; Sir Iohn Ramſay, not 


the kings cry, by chance finds that turnpyke dore 
open, and, following it vp to the head, enters into 


ander ſtruggling in that forme, as is before ſaide ; 
and, after he had twiſe or thriſe {triken Maiſter Alex- 
ander with his dagger, the other man withdrew him 
{clfe, his maieſtie ſtill keeping his grips, and holding 
him cloſe to him; immediatly therafter he tooke the 
ſaid Maiſter Alexander by the ſhoulders, and ſhotte 
him down the ſtaire; who was no ſooner ſhotte out 
at the doore, but he was met by Sir Thomas Erſkine 
and Sir Hew Hereis, who there, vppon the ſtaire, 
ended him; the ſaid Sir Thomas Erſkine being caſten 
behinde the duke and the earle of Mar, that ran about 
the other way, by the occaſion of his medling with 
the ſaide late earle vppon the ſtreet, after the hearing 
of his mateſties cry. For, vppon the hearing there- 
of, hee had claſped the earle of Gowrie by the gor- 
get, and caſting him vnder his feet, and wanting a 
dagger to haue ſtriken him with, the ſaid earles men 
redde the earle their maiſter out of his hands; whereby 
he was caſten behinde the reſt, as ſaide is; and, mil. 
ſing the companie, and hearing the ſaide Sir Iohn 
Ramſayes voice vpon the turnpyke head, ran vp to 
the ſaid chamber, and cried vppon the ſaid Hew He- 
reis and another ſcruant to follow him; where, meet- 
ing with the ſaide Maiſter Alexander in the turnpyke, 
| he ended him there, as ſaide is; the ſaide Maiſter 
Alexander onely crying for his laſt words, Allace ! I 
nad not the wyte of it. But no ſooner could the ſaide 
Sir Thomas, Sir Hew, and another ſeruant win in to 
the chamber wher his maieſtie was, but that the ſaid 
earle of Gowrie, before they could get the dore ſhutte, 
followed them in at the back, hauing caſten him di- 
rectly to come vp that priuie paſſage, as is before 
{aide ; who, at his firſt entrie, having a drawne ſworde, 
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knowing what way firſt to enter, after he had heard 


the chamber, and findes his maieſtie and Maiſter Alex- 


195 
in euerie hand, and a ſteil bonnet on his head, accom- 
panied with ſeuen of his ſeruants, euerie one of them 
hauing in like manner a drawne ſworde, cried out 
with a great oath, that they ſhoulde all die as traitors. 
Al the which tyme his maieſtie was ſtill in the cham- 
ber, who, ſeeing the earl of Gowrie come in with 
his ſwordes in his hands, ſought for Maiſter Alexan- 
ders ſworde, which had fallen from him at his out- 
ſhutting at the dore, hauing no ſort of weapon of his 
owne, as ſaid is; but then was ſhot backe by his owne 
ſeruants that were there, into the little ſtudie, and the 
dore ſhut vppon him; who, hauing put his maieſtie 
in ſafetie, re-encountred the ſaide earle and his ſer- 
uants ; his maieſties ſeruants being onlie in nomber 
four ; to wit, Sir Thomas Erſkine, Sir Hew Hereis, 
Sir Iohn Ramſay, and one Wilſoun, a ſeruant of 
Iames Erſkines, a brother of the ſaide Sir Thomas; 
the ſaide earle hauing ſeuen of his ſeruants with him: 
yet it pleaſed God, after manie ſtrokes on al hands, 
to giue his maieſties feruants the victorie, the ſaide 
earle of Gowrie beeing ſtriken dead with a ftroke 
through the heart, which the ſaide Sir Iohn Ramſay 
gaue him, without once crying upon God, and the 
reſt of his ſeruants dung ouer the ſtair with many 
hurts; as in like manner the ſaide Sir Thomas Er- 
ſkine, Sir Hew Hereis, and Sir Iohn Ramſay, were 
all three hurt and wounded. But all the tyme of this 
hght the duke of Lennox, the earle of Mar, and the 
reſt of his maieſties traine were ſtriking with great 
hammers at the vtter doore, wherby his maieftie paſt 
vp to the chamber with the ſaid Maiſter Alexander, 
which alſo he had lokked in his bycomming with his 
maieſtie to the chamber, but by reaſon of the ſtrength 


of the ſaide double dore, the whole wall being likewiſe 


of bordes, and yeelding with the ſtrokes, it did byde 
them the ſpace of half an houre and more, before they 
coulde get it broken and have entreſſe. Who, havin 

met with his maieſtie, and (beyond their cope 
his maieſtie delivered from ſo imminent a perill, and 
the ſaide late earle, the principall conſpirator, lying 
dead at his maieſties feete. Immediatlie therafter his 
maieſtie kneeling downe on his knees, in the midſt of 
his own ſeruants, and they all kneeling 1*und about 
him, his maieſtie out of his own mouth thanked God 
of that miraculous del:uerance and victory, affuring 


him ſelfe that God had preſerued him from fo diſpair- 


ed a perill for the perfiting of ſome greater worke 
behinde to his glorie, and for the procuring by hun 
the wel of his people, that God had committed to his 
charge. After this the tumult of the toun hearing of 
the ſlaughter of the ſaide earle of Gowrie, their pro- 
uoſt, and not knowing the manner therof, nor beeing 
on the counſel] of his treaſonable attempt, continued 
for the ſpace of two or thre houres therafter, vntill 
his maicſtie by oft ſpeaking out to them at the win- 
does, and bogkentng to them with his owne hand, 
pacifying them, cauſing the baylies and the reſt of the 
honeſt men of the toun to bee brought into the cham- ' 
ber, to whom hauing declared the whole forme of 
that ſtrange accident, hee committed the houſe and 
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bodies of the ſaid traitors, brethren, to their keeping, 
vntill his majeſties further pleaſure were knowne. His 
majeſtie, hauing before his parting out of that toun, 
cauſed to ſearche the ſaide earle of Gowries pockets, 
in cace anie letters that night further the diſcouerie of 
that confpiracie, might bee found therein. But no 
thing was found in them, but a little cloſe parchment 
bag, full of magicall characters, and words of inchant- 
ment, wherin, it feemed, that he had put his confi- 
dence, thinking him ſelfe neuer ſafe without them, 
and therfore euer carried them about with him; beeing 
alſo obſerued, that, while they were vppon him, his 
wound wherof he died, bled not, but, incontinent af- 
ter the taking of them away, the blood, guſhed out in 
great aboundance, to the great admiration of al the be- 
holders. An infamy which hath followed and ſpotted 
the race of this houſe, for manie difcents, as is noto- 
riouſlie knowne to the whole countrie. Thus the 
night was far ſpent, being neir eight houres at euen- 
ing before his maieſtie could, for the great tumult that 
was in the toun, departe out of the fame. But before 
his maieſtie had ridden four myles out of the ſame to- 
watdes Falkland, although the night was verie darke 
and rainie ; the whole way was cled.with all ſorts of 
people, both on horſe and foote, meeting him with 
great ioy and acclamation. The frequencie and con- 
courſe of perſons of al degrees to Falkland, the reſt 
of the weeke, and to Edinburgh the next, from al the 
quarters of the countrie ; the teſtimonie of the ſubjects 
heartie affection and joy for his maieſties deliuerie, 
expreſſed euery wher by ringing of bels, bonefires, 
ſhutting of gunnes of al forts both by ſea and land, &c. 
with all other things enſuing therupon, I haue of ſet 
purpoſe pretermitted, as well knowne to al men, and 
1mpertinent to this diſcourſe ; contenting my ſelfe with 


this plaine and ſimple narration ; adding onlie, for ex- 


planation and confirmation therof, the depoſitions of 
certaine perſons who were either actors, and eie-wit- 
neſſes, or immediat hearers of thoſe things that they 
declair and teſtifie; wherin, if the reader ſhall finde 
anie thing differing from his narration, either in fub- 
ſtance or circumſtance, hee may vnderſtand the fame 
to be vtterc « by the deponer in his owne behoof, for 
obtaining of his maieſties princelie grace and fauour. 


| Apud Falkland, g Auguſt, 1600. 
In preſence of the Lord Chancellar, Lord Treaſurer, Lord 
'* Secretare, Lord Camptrolier, Lord Aduacate, the Lord 
Incheſfray, and Sir George Home of Spot, knicht. 


] mes Weimis of Bogy, of the age of xxvi. yeare, 
or therby, ſworne and examined vppon the forme 
and manner of behauiour of late John, earle of Gowrie, 
the tyme of his being with him at Strabran, or if he 
had heard the ſaide earle make anie motion of the 
treaſon intended againſt his maieſtie, depones that hee 
neither heard nor ſawe anie appearance of anie ſuch 
Intention in the my earle. 7 


HARLEIAN MISCELLANY, 


Demanded, if hee was in anie purpoſe with the ſaid 
earle anent anie matters of curioſitie; depones, that at 
their being in Strabran, ſome of their company found 
an edder, which being killed, and knowledge therof 
comming to the earle, the earle ſaide to this deponer, 
* Bogy, if the edder had not beene ſlaine, yee ſhould 
haue ſeene a good ſport; for I ſhould haue cauſcd 
her. {tand ſtill, and ſhe ſhould not haue preiſſed away, 
© by. pronouncing of an Hebrew worde, which in 
« Scottiſh is called, Holinefle ;* but the Hebrew worde 
the deponer remembers not of; and that che carle 
ſaide hee had put the fame in practice oft before. And 
this deponer enquyring at the earle, Where hee did 
get the Hebrew worde? The earle anſwered, In a 
cahbaliſt of the Iewes, and that it was by tradition; 
and the deponer enquyring, What a cabbaliſt mean- 
ed? The earle anſwered, It was ſome wordes which 
the Iewes had by tradition, which wordes were ſpoken 
by God to Adam in Paradice, and therfore were of 
greater efficacie and force, nor anie wordes which were 
excogitate ſince by 1 and apoſtles. The de- 
poner enquyring, If there was no more requiſite but 
the worde? The earle anſwered, That a firm faith in 
God was requiſite and neceſſarie, and that this was no 
matter of maruel amongſt ſchollers, but that all theſe 
things were naturall. And that the earle ſhew to this - 
deponer, that hee had ſpoken with a man in Italic, 
and firſt hearing by report that hee was a nigromancer, 
and therafter being informed, that hee was a verie learn- 
ed man and a deep theologue, he entered in further 
dealing with him anent the curioſities, of nature, 

Depones further, that the ſaid earle reported to 
him, that, hee being at the muſick, hee fell in com- 
Panie with another man, who ſtairing in the carles 
mg ſpake to the reſt of the companie things of him, 
which he could neuer attain vnto, nor be worthie of ; 
and therfore that the earle reproached him, and deſired 
him to forbear thefe ſpeeches. And that he met 
again with the ſaide man in a like company, who did 
begin with the fame language which he had ſpoken 
before; and that the earle ſaide to him, My friend, in 
cace yee wil not hold your peace from fpeaking lies 
of mee, I wil make you hold your peace by ſpeaking 
ſooth of you; and ſaide unto him, Within ſuch a 
ſpace hee ſhould be hanged for ſuch a crime; and ſo 
it came to paſſe. This deponer enquyring ct the 
earle, Who told him that? He anſwered merely, 
That hee ſpake it begueſſe, and it fell out ſo. And 
that the earle ſaide further, That it was no thing to 
make an herb fleſh, which would diſſolve in flies; 
and that, likewiſe, it was poſſible that the ſecd of 
man and woman might be brought to perfccti n 
otherwiſe then by the zratrix of the woman; and that 
this deponer counſclled the earle to bewar with whom 
he did communicate ſuch ſpeeches ; who anſwered, 
that hee woulde ſpeake them to none but to great 
ſchollers, and that hee woulde not haue ſpoken them 
to this deponer, if he had not knowne him to bee a 
tauouxer of him, and a friend of his _ houſe, 2 
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woulde not reueale the ſame again, ſeeing he know” 


they woulde be euill interpreted amongſt the common | him, diſmiſſed them. 


ſorte. N44 
Sic ſubſcribitur, 
| J. Meimis of Bogye, 


| Apud Falkland, 20 Auguſt, 1600. 
In preſence of the Lords Chanceller, Treaſurer, Aduocate ; 
Sir George Home of Spot; Sir Robert Melvill, and 
Sir Iames Meluill, nichts. | 


Aiſter William Rynd, ſworne and examined, 
M and demanded, where he firſt did ſee the cha- 
racers which were found vppon my lord; depones, 
that hee, having remained a ſpace in Venice, at his 


returning to Padua, did finde in my lords pocket the 


characters which were found vppon him at his death; 


and the deponer enquyring of my lord, Where he had 


otten them? My lord anſwered, That by chance he 
Fad copied them him ſelfe; and that the deponer 
knowes, that the characters in Latin are my lords 
owne hand write, but he knows not if the Hebrew 
characters were written by my lord. Depones fur- 
ther, that, when my lord woulde change his clothes, 
the deponer woulde take the characters out of my 
lords pocket, and woulde ſay to my lord, Wherfore 
ſerues theſe? And my lord woulde anſwere, Can yee 
not let them bee, they do you no euill; and further 


tde deponer declares, that ſometimes my lord would 


forget them vntill hee were out of his chamber, and 
would turn back as he were in an anger, vntill he had 
found them, and put them in his owne pocket; de- 
E further, that he was ſundrie times propoſed to 
aue bunt the characters, were not he feared my lords 
wraith and anger, ſeeing, when the deponer woulde 
Lt weg leaue them ſometimes out of my lord's 
poc 
deponer, that for a certzine ſpace he woulde not ſpeak 
with him, nor could finde his good countenance ; 
and that, to this deponers opinion, my lord woulde 
neuer be content to want the characters off him ſelfe, 
from the firſt time that the deponer did fe2 them in 
Padua, to the houre of my lords death. 

Being demanded, For what cauſe my lord kept 
the characters ſo well? Depones, "That to his opi- 
nion it was for no good, becauſe he heard that, in 
thoſe parts where my lord was, they would give ſun- 
drie folks breeuves. | 

Depones further, that M. Patrik Galloway did lat 
this deponent ſee the characters, ſince hee came to this 
toun of Falkland, and that hee knowes them to be the 
verie fame characters which my lord had. 


Depon's allo, that, vppon Monday the fourth of 


Auguit, the maiſter, Andrew Henderſoun, and the 


deponer remrined in my lords chamber vntil atovt 


ten houres at euen, and, after a long conference be- 
twixt the Lord and the maiſter, my lord called for 


et, my lord would bee in ſuch an anger with the 


Andrew Henderfoun, and, after ſome ſpeeches with 


Denies that he knew of the maiſters or Andrew 
Henderſouns ryding to Falkland; and after Andrews 


returne from Falkland vpon the morrow, howbeit he 


did ſee him booted, yet he knew not that hee was come 
from Falkland. 3 

Depones that, my lord being at dinner when the 
maiſter come in, the deponer heard my lord fay to the 
maiſter, Is the king in the Inſhe? And with that he 
did riſe, and ſaid, Let vs goe. But the deponer knowes 
not what the maiſter ſaid to my lord. 

Being demanded if he did ſee anie kinde of armour 
vr weapons, except ſwordes, in the kings companie, . 

1 that he did ſee none. 

t being demanded, how the deponer was ſatisfied 
with my lords anſwere made to him concerning the 
kings comming to Sanct. Iohnſtoun, ſaying, that hee 
knewe not how hee come? declares, that hee thought 
that my lord had diſſembled with him, and that hee 
behooued to haue knowne it, ſeeing his brother was 


come with his maicſtie before that hee demanded of 


him, and that hee had confered with my lord priuilie. 
Depones, that hee knew not that the maiſter was 
ridden to Falkland, vntill after his maieſties comming 


to Sana. Iohnſtoun, that Andrew Ruthwen told him, 


becauſe the deponer enquyred at Andrew Ruthwen, 
wher the maiſter and hee had bene, and that Andrew 
anſwered they had bene in Falkland ; and that, the 
maiſter hauing ſpoken with the king, his mateſtic 
come forward with them, and that this conference be- 
twixt the deponer and Andrew Ruthwen was in the 
yarde, when my lord was there. And Andrew Ruth- 
wen ſhew to the deponer, that Andrew Henderſoun 
was directed by the maiſter to ſhew my lord that his 
maieſtie was comming, 

Depones alſo that, in his opinion, the maiſter could 
not haue drawne the king to my lords houſe, without 
my lords knowledge ; and that, when hee heard the 
tumult, he was reſolued in his heart the maiſter had 
done his maieſtie wrong, and that no trewe chriſtian 
can think otherwiſe, but that it was an high treaſon, 


attempted againſt his highneſſe by the maiſter and the 


lord. 


Depones alſo that, to his opinion, the kings whole 


companie was within a dozen of men. 


Sic ſulſcribitur, 
M. I. Rynd. 


22 Auguſt, 1600. 
Maiſter William Rynd ſworne and reexamined, if 
ener he heard the earle of Gowrie vtter his opinion 


anent the dutie of an wiſe man in the execution of 


an high enterpriſe? Declares that, being out of the 
countrie, hee has diverſe times heard him reaſon 
in that matter; and that hee was cuer of that opi- 
nion, at he was not an wife man, that, hauing 
intended the execution of an high and dang-r- 


ous purpoſe, communicate the ſame to any but to 
| . | - him 
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him ſelfe, ' becauſe, keeping it to him ſelfe, it coulde ner. Immediatlie therafter, my lord took the de- 

+ not be diſcouered nor diſappointed; which the de- poner to the cabinet, and aſked at him, How his 

| poner declared before vn-required.to' the comptroller, maieſtie took with the maiſter his brother? The de- 
and Maiſter William Cowper, - miniſter at Perth; poner anſwered, Very well, and that his maieſtie laide 
bis hand ouer the maiſters ſhoulder. Therafter my 
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| 
| l and, hearing the depoſitions of Andrew Henderſoun . 
red, and being enquyred vpon his conſcience what he lord enquyred, if there was manie at the hunting with 


thought of the fact that was committed againſt his 
maieſtie, declares that vppon his ſaluation that he be- 
lecues Andrew Henderſoun has declared the circum- 
ſtances trulie, | 
Sic ſubſcribitur, 
AM. IF. Rynd. 


Apud Falklagd, 20 Auguſt, 1600. 


In preſence of the Lords Chancellar, Treaſurer, Aduzcate, 


Comptrollar, and Sir George Home of Spot, Sir Fames 
Melvill, knichts. 7725 


A Ndrew Henderſoun, ſworne and examined, and 
demanded what purpoſe was betwixt him and the 
earle of Gowrie, vppon Monday at night the fourth 
af this inſtant in the ſaid earles chamber? Depones, 
that the carle enquyred of him what he would be do- 
ing vppon the morrow, and hee anſwering that hee 
was to ryde to Ruthwen ; the earl ſaid to him, You 
muſt ryde to Falkland with Maiſter Alexander my 
brother, and, when hee directs you backe, fee that ye 
returne with al diligence, if he ſend a letter or anie 
other aduertiſement with you. 
Depones, that the 54 a directed him to ſend for 
Andrew Ruthwen, to be in readineſſe to ryde with 
them the morrow at four houres in the morning. 
Declares, that, they comming to Falkland, about 
ſeuen houres in the morning, the maiſter ſtayed in a 
ludging beſide the palice, and directed the deponer to 
ſee what the king was doing ; and, the deponer find- 
ing his maieſtie in the cloſe comming forth, he paſt 
back and told the maiſter, who immediathe addreſſed 
him ſelfe to his highneſſe, and ſpake with his maieſtie 
a good ſpace beneth the equerie ; and, after his maieſtic 
was on horſeback, the maiſter commes to the de- 
poner, and commands him to fetche their horſes, auge 
bade him haſte him, as he loued my lords honour an 
his, and aduertiſe my lord that his maieſtie and hee, 
would be there incontinent, and that his maiſtie would 
be quiet; and, the deponer enquyring at the maiſter, 
if he ſhould go preſentlie, hee did bid him leap on and 
followe him, and not to go away vntill he ſpake with 
the king; and the maiſter hauing ſpoken with the 
king, at a breach of the park wal, he turned backe 
and bade the deponer ride away; and the deponer 
making his return in al poſſible haſte to Sanct. Iohn- 
ſtoun, he fand my lord in his chamber about ten 
houres, who left the companie hee was ſpeaking with, 
and come to the deponer, and aſked, Hath my bro- 
ther ſent a letter with you ? "The deponer anſwered, 
No, but they will be al heere incontinent, and bade 
the deponer deſire my lord to cauſe prepare the din- 
I 


| fleenes, for he had an Heylandman to take, which the 


kilduy; and the deponer ſent his boy for his gantlet 


the king? The deponer anſwered, that he took no 
heed, but they who were accuſtomed to ride with his 
maieſtie, and ſome Engliſhmen were there; and that 
my lord enquyred what ſpecial men were with his 
maieſtie, and that the deponer anſwered hee did ſee 
none but my lord duke. And within an houre ther. 
after, when the deponent came in from his owne 
houſe, the earle bid him put on his ſecreit and plait. 


deponer did incontinent ; and about twelve houres, 
when the deponer was going out to his owne houſe to 
his dinner, the {ſteward came to him and ſhewe him 
that _— Craigingelt was not well, and was lyne 
down, deſired him to tary and take vp my lords din- 
ner; and about half an houer after twelue my lord 
commanded him to take vp the firſt ſeruice; and, 
when the deponer was commanded to take up the ſe- 
cond ſeruice, the maiſter and William Blait came into 
the hal to my lord. 

The deponer remembreth him ſelfe, that Andrew 
Ruthwen came before the maiſter a certaine ſpace, and 
ſpake with my lord quyetlie at the table, but heard 
not the particular purpoſe that was amongſt them, 
And ſo ſoone as the maiſter came to the hal, my lord 
and the whole company raiſe from the table ; and 
the deponer, hearing the noyes of their foorth-going, 
ſupponed they were going to makebreakes for Ma- 


and ſteil bonnet; and ſeeing my lord paſſe to the 
Inſhe, and not the Shoe-gate, the deponer did caſt the 
gantlet in the pantrie, and cauſed his boy take his 
{teil bonnet to his owne houſe ; and he followed my 
lord to the Inſhe, and returning backe with his mai- 
eſtie to the lodging, beeing directed to get drinke. 
And the maiſter came to the deponer, and did bid 
him cauſe Maiſter William Rynd ſend him vp the 
key of the gallerie chamber, who paſt vp and delicured 
the key to the maiſter : and immediatlie my lord fol- 
lowed vp, and did ſpeak with the maiſter, and came 
downe againe, and directed Maiſter Thomas Cran- 
ſtoun to the deponer to come to his lordſhip in his 
maieſties chamber. And that my lord directed him 
to go vp to the gallerie to his brother : and immedi- 
athe my lord followed vp, and commanded the de- 
poner to byde there with his brother, and to doe anie 
thing that hee bade him. The deponer enquyred at 
the maiſter, What haue yee to do, Sir? The maiſter 
anſwered, Yee mult goe in heere, and tarry vntill I 
come backe, for I will take the key with mee. So 
he lokked the deponer in the rounde within the cham- 
ber, and took the key with him. Shortly therafter, 
the mailter returned, and the kings maieſtic with him, 
to the ſaide cabinet in the rounde ; and the maiſter, 
opening the dore, entered with the king into the ſaide 

| rounde ; 
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ronnde; and at his verie entrie, couering his head, uant came in at the gate, and this deponer did run 
th 


ulled out the deponers dagger, and held the ſame to 
lis maieſties breaſt, laying, Remember you of my fa- 
thers murther ? Yee ſhall now die for it; and mint- 
ing to his hienes heart with the dagger, the ee 
threw the ſame out of the maiſters hand, and ſwore, 


that, as God ſhall judge his ſoule, if the maiſter had 


retained the dagger in his hand the ſpace that a man 
may go ſix ſteppes, he would haue ſtriken the king to 
the hilts with it: but wanting the dagger, and the 
kings maieſtie giuing him a gentle anſwere, hee ſaide 
to the kings maieſtie with abhominable oathes, That, 


if hee would keep ſilence, no thing ſhould aile him, if 


hee woulde make ſuch promiſe to his brother as they 
would craue of him: and the kings maieſtie enquyring 
what promiſe they would craue? He anſwered, that 
he would bring his brother. So he goes forth, and 
lokkes the dore of the rounde vppon his maieſtie and 


the deponer, hauing firſt taken the king ſworne that. 


hee ſhould not cry, nor open the windoe. 
And his maieſtie enquyring at the deponer what he 


was? He anſwered, A feruant of my lords... And his 


maieſtie aſking at the deponer, If my lord woulde doe 
anie euill him? The deponer anſwered, As God ſhall: 


iudge my ſoule, I ſhall die firſt, And, the. deponer 


preiſing to haue opened the windoe, the maiſter en- 
tered, and ſaid, Sir, there is no remedie, by God; you 
muſt die : and, hauing a looſe garter in his hand,. 


preiſſed to have bound his maieſties- hands, and the 
deponer pulled the garter out of Maiſter Alexanders 
hand. nd then the maiſter did put one of his hands 
in his maieſties mouth, to Have ſtaied him to ſpeak, 
and held his other arme about his hienes neck: and 
that this deponer pulled the maiſters hand from his 
hienefſe mouth, and/opened/the windoe :- and then his 
maiĩeſtie cried out thereat, whereupon his hienes ſer- 


and * the dore of the turn-pyke heade, whereat 
lohn Ramſay entered; and the deponer ſtoode in the 
chamber vntil he did ſee Tohn Ramſay giue the maiſter 
ane ſtroke, and thereafter priuilie conuoyed him ſelfe 
downe the turnpyke to his owne houſe; and the de- 
oners wife enquyring of him what the fraie meaned ? 
he deponer anſwered, that the kings maieſtie would 
haue been twiſe ſtikked, were not he releeued him. 


Sie ſubſeribitur, | | 
Andrew Henderſoun, with my hand. 


Further, the faide Andrew. Henderſoun depones, 
That, after his returning from Falkland upon the fifth 
of this inſtant, Maiſter -John-Montcrief enquyring of 
him where he had beene? He anſwered, That he had 
bene beyond: the bridge of Erne; and ſayes, that he 
gaue that anſwere. to Maiſter Iohn, becauſe my lord 
commanded: him to let no man knowe that he was to 
ride to Falkland; and that my lords direction to him 
was to come backe with his brother Maiſter Alexan- 


ders anſwere, and to leave Andrew Ruthwen to await 


upon the maiſter. 
Sic fubſcribitur, { | 
OO Andrew Henderſoun, with my hand. 


Further, the ſaide Andrew Henderſoun depones, 


that, when hee had taken the maiſters hand out of the 
kings maieſties mouth, and was opening the windoe, 
Maiſter Alexander ſaid to him, Will thou not helpe ? 
Wo betyde thee, thow will make vs all die.. 

Sic ſubſcribitur, | 80 


Andretu Henderſoun, with my hand. 
itt 15 8 | 2 | 


England's Mourning Garment; worn here by plain ſhepherds, in memory of their 


"> 


ſacre& miſtreſs, Eliſabeth, queen of virtue, while ſhe lived, and theme of ſorrow, 


being dead. To which is added the true manner of her imperial funeral: after 


which follows the Shepherds Spring-ſong, for entertainment of King James, our 
moſt potent ſovereign... Dedicated to all that loved the deceaſed queen, and honour 


the living king. 


4 . 


3 


Non verbis ſed virtute. 


Nr. * 19 * 


This is the fifteenth in the catalogue of the Harleian pamphlets, and contains many peculiar 
urigſities : its chief object, it is certain, was to pripetuate the deſerved character of Queen 


Eliſabeth, whom-our author has, without the borrowed help of bombaſt and undeſerved praiſe, 
deſcribed 
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à ſad farewel, aud the living king a glad welcome; the, reft. are time-pleaſers, and I write 
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deſcribed to be thoſt religions to God; temperatè in all things; juſt, merciful, and cba. 
Titable do ber ſubjrets; & faithful ally, and true fViend to her diſtreſſed neighbours : but, in this 
compaſs, be Vat adorntd ber juſt and admirable encominm, with the bifory of ber royal anceſ.. 
tors, from. King enry VT. incluſive; and, amongſt other things, his caution to diſcontented, 
murmuring ſubjects is worthy aur obſerpation. oo I 

beſe, with other particulars, are concluded with a funeral ſoug, by way of paſtoral ; then follmy; 
- the form, or order bf the proceſſion, made al her funeral. To which is added, the fhepherd's 
Sprins<fong, in gratulation of King Fames I. 's arceſſion to the throne of England. 


To all true lovers of the right gracious Queen Eliſabeth, in her life ; being undoubtedly 
thoſe faithful ſubjects that now honour and affect our. moſt potent lord King James, 
after her death. ':./. - ©: - — v 900001 Nino e 


Vr epiftle to you is like the liule toton that the tynick would have perſuaded the citizens was 

Yeady to run out at the great gates, being ſcarce fo long as the title. In a word, the negligence 
of many belter able hath made me bold to write a fall epitome, touching the abundant virtues 
of Eliſabeth, our late ſacred miſtreſs ; treating of her princely birth, chaſte life, royal government, 
and happy death ; 'being.a lady born, living, reigning, dying, all for England's good. The manner 
is bandled between ſhepherds; the\form of ſpeech, like the perſons, rude; affe ton exceedeth elo 
quence, und I hitve mot ſhewn much art, but | expreſſed the duty of a loving 'heart ; ſhed ſome 
tears in reading our ſhepherds ſorrow; and, in that true paſſion, tet your love to our royal lord“ 
be ſhewn, who hateth hypocrites, as juſt men hell: farewel all of you, that give the dead queen 


P= 


not to them. ait t 191152, algnt -& SOLE, 
' | 08 7 ä 21; Feœlicem fuiſſe infauſtum. 


TRENOT. COLLIN, ' * \,. Gollin. _ 
haag 14437 e. O ĩt is paſt relief; and which is worſt of worſt, 
Thenot. 3 54 77 Bayards and beaſts accurſt, phe pp x flattery nurſt, 
OLLIN, thou look'ſt as lagging as the day, Have ſung her ſacred name, and prais'd her to their 
When the ſun, ſetting towards his weſtern bed, ſhame, der T3983; 3/0 315] 
Shews, that like him, all glory muſt decay, Who was our laſt and firſt, 
And frolick life, with murky clouds o'erſpread, 
Shall leave all earthly beauty mongſt the dead ; Thenot. 1 
Such is the habit of thy new array: | Dear Collin, do not check the humbleſt ſong, 
Why art thou not prepar'd to omg May, "The will is ever maſter of the work ; 
In whoſe clear moon thy younglings ſhall be fed, Thoſe, that can ſing, have done all ſhepherds wrong, 
With night's ſweet dews, and open flowers of day ? Like lozels in their cottages to lurk ; 
| The air's the air, though it be thick and murk ; 
"Collin. 5 If they, to whom true paſtorals belong, 


e In needful lays uſe neither pipe nor tongue, 

I anſwer thee with woe and welaway y SIP OY. 1 TS 

J am in fable clad, fith ſhe cannot be had Shall none the virtuous raiſc? 

That me and mine did e N l 2 Callin; 
nn Ves, thoſe that merit bays, 

Though tears reſtrain their lays, 


T henot. 
; | Some weeping hours or days 
Well ſpoken, ſwain, let me thy ſorrow ken, | Will find a time, 
Rich ſoul, though wrong'd by idle antick men, To honour honour ſtill, not with a rural quill, 
And driven by falſhood to x clowdy den, But with the ſoul of fill, 22 
| . | - To bleſs their rhime. 


Tell me thy grief. | 
* King James I, 


e! why ſhould I dote 
Ny g On rhimes, on ſongs or note ? 
fuſion can beſt quote 
We Sacred Eliſa's loſs, 
hoſe praiſe doth grace all verſe, : 
eg That ſhall the ſame rehearſe ; 
No gold need deck her hearſe ; 
To her all gold is droſs. 


With that Collin, in diſcontent, broke his pipe, 
and, in that paſſion, as if his heart had been like his 
pipe, parted each piece from the other ; he fell with- 
out ſenſe on the earth, not then inſenſible of his ſor- 
row ; for it yielded, wept, and groaned at once with 
his fall, his weepings and his ſighs. Poor Thenot 
ſhouted for help, at whoſe call came ſome nymphs 
full of ſorrow for their ſovereign; and, no whit 
amazed to ſee him lie as dead, their hearts were ſo 
dead, with thinking of that which had aſtoniſhed his : 
hut yet, as gathering of companies draws more and 
more to wonder, ſo procured it among the ſhepherds, 
that left none but their curs to attend their flocks, 
themſelves flocking about "Thenot and Collin, who 
now recovered from his trance : and, all aſking the 
reaſon of his grief with tears abounding in his eyes, 
that Iikewiſe drew more abundantly from theirs, he 
diſtractedly anſwered, 


Illum nec enim reprehendere fas et, 
ut fleat hanc, cujus fregerunt ſtamina parece, 
Solus honor ſequitur mortales ille miſellss. 


And therewithal, making a ſign for the ſhepherds 
and nymphs to fit down, be told them they had loſt 
that ſacred nymph, that careful thepherdeſs Eliſa ; but, 
if it pleaſed them to lend attention, he would repeat 
ſomething of her worth memory, that ſhould live in 
deſpite of death; whereupon a ſtill ſilence ſeized them 
all, ſaving only now and then by ſighing, they expreſſed 
their hearts ſorrow, and Collin thus began : 

Seeing honour only followeth mortals, and the 
works of the virtuous die not with their deaths; and 
yet thole works, neverth-leſs, with the honour and 
ries due to the departed, might be much blemiſhed, 
if there were no gratitude in their ſucceſſors: let us, 
poor rurals, though no otherways able to erect ſtatues 
ior our late dread ſovereign worthy all memory, 
amongſt ourſelves repeat part of her excellent graces, 
and our benefit obtained by her government ; for, to 
reckon all, were gps infinitum, a labour without end. 

She was the undoubted iſſue of two royal princes, 
Henry of Lancaſter, and Eliſabeth of York ; in whoſe 
union the quict of, us poor ſwains began; for, until 
that bleſſed marriage, England was a ſhambles of 
laughter2d men, ſo violent was the blood of ambi- 
tion, ſo potent the factions, and ſo implacable their 
heads ; whoſe eyes were never cleared till they were 
wathed in blood, even in the dear blood of their ob- 


* Or Teudor. 


+ King Henry VIII. 


1 Ia France, 
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Jes hearts. This king, grandfather to our late queen, 


was the firſt Britiſh king, that many a hundred years 


before wore the imperial diadem of England, France, 
and Ireland ; in him began the name of Tewther * 
deſcended from the ancient Britiſh kings to flouriſh ; 
the iſſue male of royal Plantagenet ending in his be- 
ginning ; his wife, grandmother to our late Eliſabeth, 
being the laſt Plantagenet, whoſe temples were here 
circled with a ſphere of gold : which Gin and queen 
lived and loved, and now lie entombed in that moſt 
famous chapel, built at his kingly charge, in the ab- 
bey of Weſtminſter. King Henry, dying in a good 
age, left England rich, beautiful, and full of peace, 
and ſo bleſſed with his iffue, after royally matched to 
Scotland and France, belides his undoubted heir, King 
Henry of famous memory, the VIIIth, that no king- 
dom in the earth more flouriſhed. 

His fon, t the father of our Eliſabeth, was to his 
enemies dreadful, to his friends gracious, under whoſe 
enſign the emperor himſelf ſerved , ſo potent a prince 
he was; beſides, fo liberal and bounteous, that he 
ſcemed, like the ſun in his meridian, to ſhower down 
gold round about the horizon ; but he died too, and 
left us three princely hopes ; all which have ſeve- 
rally ſucceeded each other, royally maintained the right 
of England, and reliſted all foreign wrong. 

For King Edward, our late ſovereign's brother, 
though he died young in years, left inſtance he was no 
infant in virtues ; his learning, towardneſs, and zeal, 
were thought fitter for the ſocicty of angels than men, 
with whom no doubt his ſpirit lives eternally. 

Such aſſurance have we of the 3 of that 
royal, gracions, and worthy Lady Mary, his eldeſt 
ſiſter, who in her death expreſſed the care of her 
kingdoms, ſo much lamenting one town's loſs, that 
ſhe told her attendant-ladies, if they would rip her 
heart, when ſhe was dead, they ſhould find Calais 
written in it. O Thenot, with all you other nymphs 
and ſwains, learn, by this worthy queen, the care of 
ſovereigns, how heart-ſick they are for their ſubjects 
loſs,; and think what felicity we poor worms live in, 
that have ſuch royal patrons, who cark for our peace, 
that we may quietly eat the bread of our own labour, 
tend our flocks in ſafety, aſking of us nothing but 
fear and duty, which humanity allows, and heaven 
commands. | 

With this Thenot interrupted Collin, telling him, 
there were a number of true ſhepherds miſliked that 
prince's life, and joyed greatly at her death ; withal 
beginning to ſhew ſome reaſons, but Collin quickly 
interrupted him in theſe words : 


Peace, Thenet, peace, princes are ſacred things, 
It fits not ſwains to think amiſs of kings. 


For, faith he, the faults of rulers, if any be faulty, 
are to be reprehended by them that can amend them; 
and, ſeeing none is ſuperior to a king but God, to 


King Edward VI. Queen Mary I, and Queen Eliſabeth, . 
d him 
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him alone refer their actions. And, whereas thou 
termeſt them true ſhepherds that ſo envied that fady's 
government, thou art deceived; they are ſtill, as they 
then were, proud, fanatick-ſpirited counterfeits, ex- 
pert in nothing but ignorance, ſuch as hate all rule ; 


for who reſiſteth correction more than fools, though 


hex deſerve it molt ? Believe me, Thenot, and all you 


true ſhepherd to be known by than humility, which, 
God knows, thoſe mad-men moſt want; too much 
experience have we of their thread-bare pride, who 
bite the dead as living curs may lions : not contented 
with their ſcandals of that royal lady, our late ſove- 
reign's ſiſter, but they have troubled the clear ſprings 
of our miſtreſs Eliſabeth's bleſſed government ; nay, 
myſelf have ſeen and heard with glowing ears ſome 
of them, even in the fields of Calydon “, when his 
excellency, that is now our imperial ſhepherd, was 
only lord of their folds, ſpeak of his majeſty more 
audaciouſly and malapertly, than any of us would 
do the meaneſt officer; for, as I ſaid even now, if 
rulers chance to flip, it is molt inſufferable that every 
impudent railer ſhould, with the breath of his mouth, 
ſtir up the chaffy multitude, whoſe ears itch for no- 
velties, whoſe minds are as their numbers divers ; not 
able to judge themſelves, much leſs their ſovereigns : 
but they ought, if they be true paſtors, to follow the 
great Pan, the father of all good ſhepherds Chriſt, 
who teacheth every of his ſwains to tell his brother 
privately of his fault, and again and again; by that 
glorious number, Three, including numbers number- 
leſs, before it be told the church. If then they muſt, 
being true ſhepherds, deal fo with their brethren, how 
much more ought their followers do to their ſovereigns, 
being kings and queens ? And not, in the place where 


ſacred and moral manners ſhould be taught, contrarily 


to teach the rude to be more unmannerly, inſtructing 
every puny to compare with the moſt reverend pre- 
late ; and, by that example, to have every cobler ac- 
count himſelf a king. 

Oh, ſaid Thenot, Collin, there are ſome would ill 
think of you, ſhould they hear you thus talk, for they 
reprove all out of zeal, and mult ſpare none. 

Peace to thy thoughts, Thenot, anſwered Collin, I 
know thou knoweſt there is a zeal, that is not with 
knowledge acquainted ; but let them and their mad 
zeal paſs, let us forget their railings againſt princes, 


and begin with her beginning, after her royal ſiſter's 


ending, who departing from this earthly kingdom the 
ſeventeenth of November, in the year of our Lord 
1558, immediately thereupon Eliſabeth, the hand-maid 
to the Lord of Heaven, and empreſs of all maids, mo- 
thers, youths, and men then living in this Engliſh 


earth, was proclaimed queen with general applauſe, . 


being much pitied, for that buſy flander and reſpect- 
leſs envy, had not long before, brought her into the 
disfayour of her royal filter Mary, whom we laſt re- 


1 . e. Scotland. 
+ al. Armada. 
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affected ſwains, there is no greater mark for a 


membered : in the continuance of whoſe diſpleaſure 
ſtill made greater by ſome great enemies, how ſhe 
eſcaped, needs no repeating, being fo well knowy, 
Preſerved ſhe was from the violence of death, he 
blood was precious in the ſight of God, as is the blood 
of all his fints ; it was too dear to be poured out like 
water on the greedy earth; ſhe lived, and we haye 
lived under her forty and odd years ſo wo derful) 
bleſſed, that all nations have wondered at their own 
afflictions and our proſperity ; and ſhe died, as ſhe lives 
with us, ſtill careful of our peace, finiſhing, even then, 
the greateſt wonder of all, our deſerts conſidered, hy 
appointing the kingdom to ſo juſt and lawful a ruler 
to ſucceed her, whom all true En liſh knew for their 
undoubted lord, immediatel 55 ker death. But, leſt 
we end ere we begin, I will return to her, who, be— 
ing ſeated in the throne of majeſty, adorned with all 
the virtues, divine and moral, appeared to us like x 
goodly palace, where the graces kept their ſevcral 
manſions. | 

Firit, Faith abundantly ſhone in her, then young, 
and loſt not her brightneſs in her age ; for ſhe belicy- 
ed in her Redeemer, her truſt was in the King of 
kings, who preſerved her, as the apple of his ee, 
from all treacherous attempts, as many being made 
againſt her life, as againſt any princeſs that ever lived; 
yet ſhe was ſtill confident in her Saviour, whoſe name 
the — in all her actions, confeſſing her victories, 
preſervings, dignities, to be all his, as appeared by 
many luculent examples; this one ſervin — the reſt, 
that, after the diſſipation of the Spaniſh armathof, 
accounted invincible, ſhe came in perſon to Paul's 
croſs, and there, among the — of her people, 
confeſſed, Non nobis, Domine, non nobis ; ſed nimin tus 
gloria k. And as ſhe was ever conſtant in cheriſhing 
that faith, wherein ſhe was from her infancy nouriſh- 
ed; ſo was ſhe faithful of her word with her people, 
and with foreign nations. And albeit I know ſome, 
too humorouſly affected to the Roman} government, 
make a queſtion in this place, Whether her kighnels 
firſt broke not the truce with the king of Spain? To 
that I could anſwer, were it pertinent to me in this 
place, or for a poor ſhepherd to talk of ſtate, with un- 
reproveable truths, that her highneſs ſuffered many 
wrongs before ſhe left off the league. | 

O, ſaith Thenot, in ſome of theſe wrongs reſolve 
us, and think it no unfitting thing, for thou that haſt 
heard the ſongs of that warlike poet Phileſides, good 
Melcebee, and ſmooth-tongued Melicert, tell us what 
thou haſt obſerved in their ſawes, ſeen in thy own ex- 
perience, and heard of undoubted truths touching thoſe 
accidents, for that they add, I doubt not, to the glory 
of our Eliſa. 

To this intreaty Collin condeſcended and thus ſpake: 
It is not unknown, the Spaniards, a mighty nation, 
abounding wath treaſure, being war's | wil torn 
from the bowels of mines, fetched from the ſands of 


Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us; but to thy name be glory, &. 
| z. e. Romiſh or Popiſh. Ind 
ndian 


Indian rivers, by the miſerable captived natives, have 

urpoſed to be lords of Europe. France they have at- 
tempted, and failed in; Navarre ay have greatly diſ- 
treled ; Lombardy, the garden of the world, they are 
polſeſſed of; Naples and Sicily, Sardinia and Corſica, 
are forced to obey their laws; and that they reckoned 
England ſhould be theirs, with fuch ſmall caſe, even 
in a manner with threatening, their ſongs taught little 
infants from Andaluſia to Galicia, bear witneſs. The 
dice were caſt, her majeſty's ſubjects craftily put into 
the inquiſition upon every ſmall colour ; if they eſ-ap- 
ed, which ſeldom ſorted out ſo well alive, could of 
their goods have no reſtitution, Their king gave pen- 
ſions to our queen's rebellious fugitive ſubjects, and 
not only to ſuch, that in regard of their religion, fled 
the land, but unto ſuch as had attempted to reſiſt her 
in active rebellion; and yet not ſtaying there, out of 
his treaſury propoſed rewards for ſundry to attempt 
the murder of her ſacred perſon ; of which perfidious 
guilt ſhe never was tainted ; let any Spaniard, or Spa- 
niſh affected Engliſh, prove where ſhe ever hired, 
abetted, or procured any ſuch againſt their king's ma- 
jeſty, and I will yield to be eſteemed as falſe as falſe- 
hood itſelf; nay, hn cannot deny, but that even with 
the rebels of her realm of Ireland, ſtirred up to barba- 
rous and inhuman outrages by the Spaniſh policy, ſhe 
hath no way dealt but by fair and laudable war. 

But before I enter into her majeſty's lenity in that 
Iriſh war, againſt ſundry known rebels, and puniſhing 
ſome of her ſubjects, that upon a zeal to her, or per- 
chance to get themſelves a glory, adventured their own 
lives by treachery, to cut off the lives of ſome great 
leaders of the rebels: I will a little digreſs, leſt I 
ſhould be thought after her death, to maintain the fire 
of hate, which I ever in heart, deſired might honoura- 
bly be quenched between theſe potent kingdoms of 
England and Spain. | 

[ wiſh all that read this, to bury old wrongs, and 
to pray that it would pleaſe God of his ineſtimable 
mercy to root out all malice from Chriſtian nations; 
and as our royal ſovereign now reigning, hath con- 
ſerved league and peace with all princes, ſo for the 
weal of Chriſtendom, it may more and more increaſe, 
that the open enemies of Chriſt may the better be re- 
pelled from thoſe wealthy kingdoms in the eaſt, where 
they have many hundred years moſt barbarouſly tyran- 
niſed; for no man doubts, but the blood ſhed within 
theſe thirty years, as well of Engliſh, as Scotiſh, Spa- 
niſh, Dutch, and Portugueſe, in the quarrel of reli- 
gion, might, if God had ſo been pleaſed, been able to 
have driven the heathen * monarch from his neareſt 
held in Hungaria, to the fall of Danubia in the Euxine 
dea, eſpecially with the aſſiſtance of the French, that 
nare cruelly fallen either upon others ſwords. 

But I truſt God hath ſuffered this offence to add 
more glory to our mighty king, that he ſhould be the 
moſt famous of all his predeceſſors, as indeed he is 
the moſt mighty, and hath been raiſcd to this realm, 
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as a ſaviour to deliver England, and make it more 
abundant in bleſſings, when many looked it ſhould have 


had all her glory ſwallowed up of ſpoil. 


The highneſs of his imperial place, greatneſs of his 
blood, mightineſs of his alliance, but moſt, his con- 
ſtancy in the true profeſſion of religion, even amidſt 
my ſorrows, Thenot, fill me with joys: when I con- 
ſider how a number that gaped for our deſtruction, 
have their mouths ſhut cloſe, yet empty, where they 
thought to eat the ſweets of our painful ſweat ; but 
God be praiſed, as I faid before, her highneſs, that 
ruled us many years in peace, left ns in her death 
more ſecure, by committing us to our lawful prince, 
matched to a royal fruitful lady, that hath borne him 
ſuch hopeful iſſue, that the days we lately feared, 1 
truſt, are as far off, as this inſtant is from the end of all 
earthly times; who ſhall not only, with their royal 
father, maintain theſe his kingdoms in happy peace, 
but ſubjeA more under him, and ſpread the banners 
of Chriſt in the face of miſhelievers. | 

In this hope I here break off, and return to our late 
ſovereign's care of keeping faith, even toward her rebel 
ſubjects, which I will manifeſt in ſome two or three 
examples of the Iriſh. 

When the rebel O Neale, in the time of that memo- 


rable gentleman, Sir Henry Sidney, his deputyſhip of 


Ireland, was mightily ſtrengthened in his country, and 
ſo potent, that the depuiy had many dangerous and 
unadvantageable ſkirmiſhes againſt him: a ſervant of 
ber majeſty's, one Smith, 28 to do a worthy 
2 of ſervice, by poiſoning O Neale, prepared a 
ittle bottle, parted in the midſt; one fide containing 
good wine, the other with temporal poiſon of the ſame 
colour ; and that he carries to O Neale, under colour 
of gratification, for that his army lay far from the ſea, 
or merchantable towns, and he thought wine was unto 
him very dainty, which O Neale ae 3 kindly ; for 
that the ſaid Smith was born in O Neale's country, and 
ſuch the Iriſh do eſpecially, and before others, truſt, to 
bring meſſages even from their greateſt enemies, under 
whom they ſerve. | 

But, the deceit being quickly efpied, Smith was, by 
O Neale, ſent bound to the deputy, to whoſe plot he 
would fain have imputed the ſame practice ; but, con- 
trarily, the deputy publickly puniſhed the ſaid Smith, 
and her majeſty refuſed him for her ſervant, ſaying, 
ſhe would keep none near her that would deal treache- 
rouſly, no though it were againſt traitors. 

The like example was ſhewn on another, that 
would have atiempted the poiſoning of Rory Og, a 
bloody and dangerous rebel. | 


To which may be added, that her highneſs, among 


other treſpaſſes objected by her attorney againſt a con- 
vi cted deputy, was, that he went ; bout by poiſon to 
have took away the life of Feff Mac Hue, a rebel more 
immane and barbarous than any of the other two; the 
lord chief juſtice of the common pleas, yet A 7 
opening at the ſame time, how juſt a ſpirit hex majeſty 
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was poſſeſſed with, that ſhe hated treaſon, even to trai- 
tors; much more then to anointed kings, whoſe ho- 
nours and reputations ſhe ſo maintained, that ſhe not 
long ſince puniſhed, by fine and imprifonment, a 
wealthy railer, for unreverent words ſpoken againſt 
the perſon of King Philip, ler open and proteſſed 
enemy; fo faithful, ſo juſt, ſo gracious was ſhe. 
And to make it more plain, that Spain intended 
England the firſt wrong, fo long time before it was 
muttered ; but after that memorable battle of Lepanto, 
wherein Don John of Auſtria obtained the triumphant 
Chriſtian victory againſt the Turks; to reward him, 
England was the kingdom ſet down, being then in her 
majeſty's poſſeſſion : but he had it, when they could 
5 him it that promiſed the ſame, which vas at latter 

ammas. And I truſt his niece ſhall have as good 
ſucceſs with her pretended title ; for, if God ſtrength- 
ened her majeſty ſo, that, againſt her being a woman, 
they could not prevail, we truſt his Almightineſs will 
be as careful of our king, being already lord of three 
ſuch people as have ſeldom been equalled in battle, 
except they have unnaturally contended among them- 
ſelves ; the ſight of which day, dear ſhepherds, let us 
pray never again to fee. - Beſides, to expreſs her far- 
ther intent, to preſerve faith and league, notwithſtand- 
ing infinite open wrongs, and certain knowledge, that 
a navy for invaſion of this realm had been preparing 
more than fifteen years; yet did the bear, until, againſt 
all law of nations, the ambaſſador-lieger of Spain, ho- 
noured with many favours, did, notwithſtanding, plot 
and confederate with native traytors of this land; and, 
the matter being apparently proved, he was, by her 
mild ſufferance, admitted to depart the realm, without 
any violence to his perpetual reproach, and her never 
dying glory. Well, I will here conclude; touching 
this virtue of faith, both towards God and man, ſhe 
was as firm in the one as mortality could be, and in 
the other approved glorious among all the princes of 
her time. 

For hope, the ſecond divine virtue, ſhe rather therein 
abounded, than was any way wanting ; for her hope 
was no way wandering, ſhe believed, and it came to 
paſs; her enemies ariſe, but, before their ariſing, ſhe 
was certain to ſee them fall ; ſhe having, by example 
of things paſt, nothing doubted of things to come : and 
ſhe was not deceived till the hour of her death, for 
ever her expectation was fulfilled : ſhe kept peace 
within, chacing the ſpoiler without ; and, even as it is 
ſung of Epaminondas, that valiant Theban captain, in 
his laſt victorious battle, wherein yet death of him 
got victory, he thus gloried, Herein am I comforted, 
that I die a conqueror. For, even when death laid 
his laſt ſiege to her yet unvanquiſhed life, Tyrone, the 
long diſturber of ter ſtate, beſought mercy at her feet. 


O nymphs and ſhepherds, doubt not the was full of 


divice hope, whoſe heart obtained ever the thing it faith- 
fully deſired, and that her defires were all of faith: I 
could add infinite examples to theſe already alledged, 


* Called Queen Elizabeth's college at Greenwich. 
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but that it is needleſs to caſt water in the ſea, or 4 
make a queſtion of that all men know, and will con. 
feſs, except ſome whoſe hearts are ſtrangers from 
truth, and the profeſſed receptacles of falſchood. 
Her charity, the third and principal divine grace tg 
the eyes of mortals (for that faith and hope bend prin. 
cipally their ſervice to heaven, and charicy's cffe&; 
are manifeſted on earth) hath been extended over all 
her realms, and ſtretched to the comfort of her op 
8 neighbours. Ihe multitudes of poor daily re. 
ieved from her purſe, the numbers of ſick perſons 
yearly viſited, and, by her own hand, their corrupt 
ſores touched, the waſhing of poor women's feet, aud 
relieving their wants, was a ſign ſhe was humble 3; 
well as charitable ; for humility is charity's ſiſter, they 
are two twins born at one time, and, as they are bory 
together in any ſoul whatever, ſo do they live and die 
together; the humble ſpirit being ever charitable, and 
the charitable ever humble; for it is as impoſlible to 
have a proud man charitable, as to reconcile ſire and 
water, or to make accord between any contraries, As 
ſhe was, in theſe particulars, exceeding all ladies of 
her time, given to this helpful virtue, fo had the ge— 
neral impoſitions through all her kingdom, for her wel! 
able ſubjects to follow her example; and ſo mich did 
her example prevail, that, beſides the ordinary and 
weekly alms diſtributed through the realm, there have 
been more particular alms-houſes built for the relief 
of the aged, than in any fix princes reigns before. And 
as all parts of England have in this imitation, been 
very forward, ſo hath the city of London exceeded all; 
wherein divers private men have built ſundry houſes 
for the poor, and allowed them penſions ; but the cor- 
porations have been molt boyntitul, as moſt able; and, 
among all, the right worſhipful the merchant-taylors 
have exceeded the reſt, all having done well, that have 
done any thing, but they beſt of any other, as I will 
one day, in a ſong of liberal ſhepherds, thankfully ex- 
peels though, for myſelf, I know him not in the 
eaſt gift to whom I am, in that ſort, bound; but 
ken not, Thenot, how I may, for there is none living 
but may lack. As the city, ſo many knights, gentle- 
men, honourable and devout perſons, have followed 
her example; above the reſt, an honourable, careful, 
reverend, and learned watchman, as full of mildncls 
and piety, as he is of years, and griefs for his good 
and royal miſtreſs's loſs, within few miles of this city, 
hath built a worthy receptacle * to the like charitablc 
end. | 
As for the poor and decrepid with age her royal ma- 
jeſty had this charitable care, ſo for ſoldiers and ult- 
ors ſhe was very provident : the laſt being opprelcd, 
in any part of her realms, by men of much weal!h and 
litule conſcience, ſhe allowed them council and pro- 
ceedings, in forma pauperis, and maintenance weekly, 
in the terms, for ſome part of their ſuccour. For f- 
diers and men of ſervice, her decrees of proviſion ate 
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extant: beſides, it is molt clear, no prince in u 


world, 


world, to land or ſeaman, was more bountiful, or wil- 
ling, than her highneſs; out of her coffers it went: 
but there is an old proverb, Thenot, Carriage is 
dear; and I have heard, but I will ſtand to nothing, 
baſe miniſters and under-officers curtail the liberalities 
of great and potent maiters. Some have, in her time, 
been taken with the manner, and, beſides bodily pu- 
niſhment and fines, diſplaced : as I well remember, 
and cannot omit, amidſt my griet, to tell, though 
ſomewhat from this ſubject it diſſent, being of a fellow 
too mean ; how her highneſs, in one of her progreſſes, 
walking in the garden of a houſe where ſhe was re- 
ceived, being ſomewhat near the high-way, heard on 
a ſudden a market-woman cry, and from an arbour, 
beheld one of her own ſervants, a taker-up * of provi- 
ſion, uſe the woman uncivilly ; whereupon, the cauſe 
being examined, and the poor woman found by the 
ſame fellow to be wronged, as well before as then, 
her highneſs cauſed him preſently to be diſcharged of 
her ſervice, and puniſhed: yet the fault being but 
ſleight, the taker was countenanced to make ſuit to be 
reſtored, and ſome half year after, fell down before 
her majeſty, deſiring mercy and reſtoring : her high- 
neſs pitying his diſtreſs, commanded him to be pro- 
vided for in ſome place, where he could not wrong 
her poor ſubjects ; but in any caſe, not to make him 
a taker. Many ſuch falſe ones ſhe hath puniſhed with 
death. I could in this, as all the reſt, reckon multi- 
tudes of examples; but I will knit all up with her ex- 
cellency in this act of charity extended to her neigh- 
bours f, whom ſhe hath, by her, bounty, delivered 
from the tyranny of oppreſſion ; and aided the right of 
others Þ againſt rebellious ſubjects; others | afliited to 
recover their kingdoms, not ſparing millions to ſuſ- 
tain the quarrel of the righteous : the reward of which 
mercy and charity ſhe now finds, receiving infinite 
glories for her abounding charity, being done for his 
cauſe that leaveth no deed of mercy unrecompenſcd. 
As the was richly ſtored with divine graces, ſo, in 
moral virtues, no princeſs ever living in the earth, can 
be remembered to exceed her. Her wiſdom was, 
without queſtion, in her life, by any unequalled : ſhe 
was ſententious, yet gracious in ſpeech ; ſo expert in 
languages, that ſhe anſwered moſt ambaſſadors in their 
native tongues ; her capacity was therewith ſo very 
apprehenſive, and invention ſo quick, that if any of 
them had gone beyond their bounds, with majeſty un- 
daunted, ſhe would have limited them within the verge 
of their duties; as ſhe did royally, wiſely, and learn- 
edly the laſt ſtrutting Poland meſſenger, that thought, 
with italking looks and ſwelling words, to daunt her 
undaunted excellence : but, as he came proud, he re- 
turned not without repentance, having no other wrong 
here, but the ſin of his own ſaucineſs. 
Many ſuch examples J could ſet down, but I will 
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ſatisfy you with one more : When the Spaniards, hav- 
ing their armatho & ready, temporiſed with her high- 
neſs's commiſſioners in the Low-Countries, thinking 
to find her highneſs unprovided ; at laſt, when they 
accounted all ſure, they ſent her their king's choice, 
elther of peace or war, wittily included in Four Latin 
verſes; portending, that if ſhe would ceaſe to defend 
the Low-Countries; reſtore the goods taken by re- 
e from the Spaniards; build up the religious 

ouſcs diverted in her father's time, and let the Ro- 
man * rel:gion be received through her land, why then 
ſhe might have peace; if not, it was too late to expect 
any. hich proud commanding ambaſſy, with royal 
magnanimity, gracious wiſdom, and fluent wit, ſhe 
anſwered inſtantly in one known proverbial line tt, 
which the ſuddenly made into a verſe : 


Ad grecas hac fiant mandata calendas. 


O Thenot, did not aſſurance of our kingly poets 
love to the muſes ſomewhat comfort me, I ſhould ut- 
terly deſpair ever to hear paſtorical ſong again filled 
with any conceit; ſeeing her excellence, whoſe brain 
being the helicon of all our beſt and quaint inventions, 
is dried up by the inevitable heat of death. 

Her juftice was ſuch, as never any could truly com- 
plain of her; neither did ſhe pardon faults unpardon- 
able, as, murder, rape, ſodomy, that ſin almoſt not to 
be named; neither was there in her time, with her 
knowledge, extremity of juſtice thewn to other male- 
factors: if any ſuch did fall, it was either by faffhood. 
or malice of the evidence, or ſome other ſecret, where- 
with poor thepherds are unacquainted; only this we 


are taught, That God ſometimes punitheth the ſins of 


parents on their children, to many generations, 


But, for herſelf, the was always ſo inclin:d to equity, 


that, if the left juſtice in any part, it was in ſhewing 
pity, as in one general punihment for murder it ap- 
peared ; whereas, beforetime, there was extrao: dinary 
torture, as hanging wilful murderers alive in chains 
the, having compaſſion, like a true jhepherdeſs of their 


ſouls, though they were of her erring and utterly in- 


feed flock, ſaid, Their death ſatisſied for death, and 
life for life was all could be demanded ; and athrming 


more, That much torture diſtracted a dying man. 
In particular, ſhe ſaved many; among ſome unworthy. 


of her mercy, that proud fellow, who unjuſtly named 


himſelf Doctor Parry; and another, as I remember, 


called Patrick, an Iriſhman. The firſt, having offend- 


ed in burglary, againſt a lawyer able and willing to 


take away his life, thereto urged by many miſdemean- 
ours; and for that Parry doubted his attempt to kill, 


and act of felony, was without compaſs of pardon, 
conſidering the place where it was done, and againſt 
whom, he thought a leaſe of life ſafeſt, which, of her- 
benign mercy, he obtained, for twenty-one years; but 
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ere three of them were paſt, he did unnaturally attempt 
her death, that had given him life ; for: which traite- 
rous ingratitude he worthily was cut off. The Iriſhman 
likewife, being pardoned for a man-flaughter, proved 
as unthankful, and ended as he lived, ſhametully. Be- 
ſides, ſhe was fo inclincable to mercy, that her juſt 
and ſevere judges told her, how ſome deſperate male- 
factors, building on friends and hopes of pardon, cared 
not for offending, but even ſcoffed at authority; where- 
of when ſhe heard, ſhe took ſpecial care, conſidering 
it was as great injuſtice to pity ſome, as ſpare others ; 
taking order to ſign no pardon, except the- judge's 
hand were at it firit, who truly knew the cauſe why 
the party was condemned; by which means, murd2- 
2 and preſumptuous offenders were cut off from all 
ope. 

ne notable example of her juſtice, among many, 
Iwill here remember: certain, condemned for piracy, 
having made ſome end with them they wronged, lay 


— 


for their lives at her mercy; and the judge of her ad- 


miralty having ſignified favourably of the quality of 
their offence, ſhe was moved to pity them, and had 
commanded their pardon to be drawn. In the mean 
time, two of them, trained up in the faſhion of our 
common cutters, that I may tell thee, Thenot, fwarm 
rather like devils, than men, about the country; that 
ſwear, as if they had licenſe to blaſpheme, and ſtab 
men, as if they had authority ; nay, — them- 
ſelves, for very trifles: two ſuch, I ſay, were in the 
company of theſe condemned pirates, hourly hoping 
for their lives, and braving either other of their man- 
hood, ſaying, One durſt more than the other. The 
eldeſt, being maſter of their late ſhip, wherein the 
had failed to that place of ſorrow, flices his own fleſh 
with a knife, aſking the other, If he durſt do as much? 
The younker was very ready, and two or three, times 
followed the old fool, in that deſperate wounding of 
himſelf. This brutiſh act, being committed in the 
priſon belonging to her majeſty's own houſe, came 
quickly to her royal ear, and ſome few days after, their 
pardon to be ſigned ; who graciouſly gave life to all 
the reſt, but commanded them, by expreſs name, to 
execution, ſaying, They were unworthy mercy, that 
had none of themſelves ; adding, It was very likely, that 
ſuch, as in priſon, and in their ſtate, would be fo cruel 
to ſhed their own blood, would have fmall compaſſion 
of others, whom they overcame at fea : and ſo, leav- 
ing them to the law, they were worthily executed. 
Of her mercy nothing can be faid more, but that it 
equalled, or rather, as I ſaid before, exceeded her juſ- 
tice; among infinite numbers whom the pardoned, 
that * one, eſpecially, being a clear witneſs, who ſhot 
the gun off againſt Greenwich, even into her majeſty's 
barge, and hurt the next man to her, at broad day- 
light; almoſt impoffible to be excuſed by negligence 
or ignorance; for that any man, having his piece 
charged, would rather, upon retiring home, have diſ- 
charged it among the reeds, than toward the breadth 
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of the river, whoſe ſilver breaſt continually bore up a 
number of veſſels, wherein men paſſed, on ſundry af. 
fairs. However wilful, or unwiltul, the act was, done 
it was, and by a jury, he was found guilty, and ad. 
judged to die. Towards execution he was led, with 
ſuch clamour and injuries of the multitude, as ſeldom 
any the like hath been ſeen, or heard; fo heinous and 
odious his offence appared unto them, that, being upon 
the ladder, ready to be caſt off, the common people 
had no pity of him ; when, 3 in that moment of 
deſpair and death, her majeſty ſent a gracious pardon, 
which delivered him to all men's wonder. I want 
but the Arcadian ſhepherd's enchanting phraſe of 
ſpeaking, that was many times witneſs to her juſt 
mercies and merciful juitice ; yet, rude as I am, I 
have preſumed to handle this excellent theme, in re- 
gard the funcral haſtens on, of that ſometime moit 
ſerene lady; and yet I ſee none, or at leaſt, not paſt 
one or two, that have ſung any thing, ſince her de- 
parture, worth the hearing; and of them, they that 
are beſt able ſcarce remember her majeſty. I cannot 
now forget the excellent and cunning Collin, indeed 
(for, alas! I confeſs myſelf too too rude) complaining, 
that a liberal Mecænas long ſince dying, was imme- 
diately forgotten, even by thoſe that, living, moſt la- 
boured to advance his fame; and theſe, as I think, 
cloſe part of his ſongs : 


Peing dead, no poet ſeeks him to revive, 
Though many poets flatter'd him alive. 


Somewhat like him, or at leaſt to that purpoſe, of a 
perſon more excellent, though in ruder verſe I ſpeak : 


Death now hath ſeiz'd her in his icy arms, 
That ſometime was the ſun of our delight : 
And, pitileſs of any after harms, 

Hath veil'd her glory in the cloud of night. 
Nor doth one poet feck her name to raiſe, 
That living, hourly, ſtriv'd to ſing her praiſe. 

He that ſo well could ſing the fatal ſtrife 

Between the royal roſes, white and red, 

That prais'd ſo oft Eliſa in her life, 

His muſe ſeems now to die, as ſhe is dead: 
Thou ſweeteſt ſong-man of all Engliſh ſwains, 

Awake for ſhame, honour enſues thy pains. 

But thou alone deſerv'dſt not to be blam'd ; 

He that ſung forty years her life and birth, 

And is by Englith Albions ſo much fam'd, 

For ſweet mixt lays of majeſty and mirth, 
Doth of her loſs take now but little Keep ; 
Or elſe I gueſs he cannot ſing, but weep. 

Neither doth Coryn, full of worth and wit, 

That finiſh'd dead Muſzus' gracious ſong, 

With grace as great, and words, and verſe as fit, 

Chide meagre death for doing virtue wrong : 

He doth not ſeck with ſongs to deck her hearſe, 
Nor make her name live in his lively verſe, 


Nor 


Nor does our Engliſh Horace, whoſe ſteel pen * 

Can draw characters which will never die, 

Tell her bright glories unto liſt'ning men, 

Of her he ſeems to have no memory. 

His muſe another path deſires to tread, 

True fatyrs ſcaurge the living, leave the dead. 
Nor doth the ſilver-tongued Melicert 
Drop from his honied muſe one fable tear, 

To mourn her death that graced his deſert, 

And to his lays open'd her royal ear. 

Shepherd, remember our Elizabeth, 

And ſing her 1 * done by that Tarquin death. 
No leſs do thou, ſweet ſinger Corydon, . 
The theme exceedeth Edward's Iſabel; 

Forget her not in Poly-Albion, 

Make ſome amends, I know thou lov'dſt her well. 
Think 'twas a fault to have thy verſes ſeen, 
Praiſing the king, ere they had mourn'd the queen. 

And thou delicious ſportive Muſidore, 

Although thou haſt reſign'd thy wreath of bay, 

With cypreſs bind thy temples, and deplore 

Eliſa's winter in a mournful lay: 

I know thou can'ſt, and none can better ſing 

Hearſe ſongs for her, and Pæans to our king. 
Quick Antihorace, though I place thee here, 
Together with young Mcelibee thy friend: 

And Heroes laſt Muſæus, all three decree, 

All ſuch whoſe virtues highly I commend. 

Prove not ingrate to her that many a time 

Hath ſtoop'd her majeſty, to grace your rhyme. 
And thou that ſcarce haſt fledg'd thy infant muſe 
(I uſe thine own word) and commend thee beſt, 
In thy proclaiming James ; the reſt miſuſe 
The name of poetry, with lines unbleſs'd. 

Holding the woe to be maſculine, 

I quote no ſuch abſurdity in thine. 

Thee do I thank for will, thy work let paſs, 

But wiſh ſome of the former had firſt writ, 

That from their poems, like reflecting glaſs, 

S:eel'd with the purity of art and wit, 

Eliſa might have liv'd in every eye, 

Always beheld till time and poems die. 

But 1 you goblins, and you under elves; 

That with rude rhymes and meetres reaſonleſs. 

Fit to be ſung for ſuch as your baſe ſelves, 

Preſume to name the muſes patroneſs. 

Keep your low ſpheres, ſhe hath an angel ſpirit, 

The learned'ſt ſwain can hardly ſing her merit. 
Only her brother king, the muſes — 

(Blood of her grandſire's blood, placed in her throne) 

Can raiſe her glory from the bed of duſt, 

To praiſe her worth belongs to kings alone. 

In him ſhall we behold her majeſty, 

In him ter virtue lives and cannot die. 


At this Thenot and the reſt deſired him to proceed 
in his diſcourſe of her virtues ; remembering where he 


left, at juſtice ; and: though the matter pleaſed them 
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ſo well, that they could endure the hearing many days, 
yet, ſeeing the ſun began to die the weſt ſea with ver- 
milion tincture, the palace of the morning being hid- 
den in fable clouds, and that the care of their flocks 
mult be reſpected, requeſted him to be as brief, as the 
time limited him. 

To which Collin anſwered: Thenot, I perceive 
thou art as all or the moſt part of the world is, careful 
only of thine own ; and however friends fall, yet pro-- 
fit muſt be reſpected. Well thou doſt well; and in 
this I doubly praiſe thee ; to cark for ſheep and lambs, 
that cannot tend themſelves, and not to mourn as with- 
out hope our great ſhepherdeſs ; who, after long life 
and glory on earth, hath obtained a longer and more 
glorious life in heaven, But to proceed : As the was 
conſtant in faith, ſtedfaſt in hope, chearful in giving, 
prudent in ſpeaking, juſt in puniſhing, but — mer- 
eiful in a; ſo for the third moral virtue, tem- 
perance, there was, in no age before, a woman ſo ex- 
alted to earthly honour ever read of; that ſo long, ſo 
graciouſly, in outward and domeſtick affairs, governed 
her kingdom, family, and perſon, with like modera- 
tion. 

Firſt, for her kingdom, what can be deviſed more 


near the mean, than ſhe hath in all things followed? 


For in religion, as in other things, there hath been 
an extreme erring from the truth, which, like all vir- 
tues, being indeed the head of all, keepeth place in 
the midſt; ſo hath the eſtabliſhed the true Catholic 
and Apoſtolical Religion in this land, neither mingled 
with multitudes of idle ſuperſtitions ; nor yet wanting 
true honour and reverence for the miniſtry, in laud- 
able and long received ceremonies. 

But here 1 ſhall be carped at, in that I call the re- 
ligion profeſſed in her time, true Catholick and Apoſ- 
tolical ; conſidering the ſee of Rome, and ſuch Eng- 
liſh only, as be her ſworn ſons, think that ſeat all one 
to hold the apoſtolical faith; excluding her majeſty, 
and all other Ghriſtian princes with their ſubjects, that 
have not fallen before that chair, as people worthy to 
be cut off from Chriſt's congregation ; giving them 
names of Proteſtants, Lutherans, and I know not what. 
And on another ſide, a ſelected company *, that would 
needs be counted faints and holy ones, when there is 
nothing but corruption in their hearts, they forſooth 
condemned her ſacred government for Antichriſtian ; 
when, to the amazement of ſuperſtitious Romans, and 
ſelf-praiſing ſectaries, God approved his faith by his 
love towards her. And leſt I ſhould be taſked of ig- 


norance, and termed a Nullifidian in defending neither 


of theſe ſides; and only of the faith that the Collier 


profeiled, which was ever one with the moit : I ſay, I. 


was born and brought up in the religion, proſeſſed by 


that moſt Chriſtian Princeſs Elizabeth, who belicved 


not that the ſpirit of God was bound or tied to any one 
place, no more to Rome, than Antioch ; tnat the can- 
dleſtick of any church might be removed, for. neglect- 
ing their fir{t love, and teaching traditions of men, 


* Anabapliſts and Puritans. 
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inſtead of ſacred verity; and no man can deny but the 
church of Rome hath ſo taught, and ſtandeth not in 
her firſt eſtate ; but, if it were in the primitive church, 
perfectly and fully eſtabliſhed, then hath it received 
many traditions fince, which our Elizabeth, nor any 
of her faithful ſubjects would obey, being no way by 
God's word thereunto warranted ; beſides, there are 
apparent proofs that the church of Rome hath many 


hundred years perſecuted with great cruelty ; which is 


no badge of the true apoſtolical church. 

For the other ſort, it is well known, they are, for 
the moſt part, ignorant and mechanick people, led by 
ſome few hot-ſpirited fellows, that would fain have all 
alike. Theſe tying themſelves to a more ſtrait courſe 
outwardly than other men, and though they be utterly 
objected to the Romaniſts, yet have they more he ſaints 
and ſhe ſaints, among them than are in the Romiſh 
calendar ; where none, or at leaſt but very few, are 
called ſaints, but holy virgins, martyrs, and confeſ]- 
ors; but all the brethren and ſiſters of the other ſide 
are, at the firſt receiving into their communion, ſaint- 
ed, if it be but Kit Cobler, and Kate his wife ; and 
both he and the preſume they have as ſufhcient ſpirits 
to teach and expound the ſcriptures, as either Peter or 
John, or Paul, for ſo bluntly they term the bleſſed 
apoſtles; but their vanity and pride our Elizabeth 
hated, and therefore bridled their ways, and was not 
moved with hypocritical faſts; becauſe they faſted t2 
trie and debate, as it is written by the prophet Eſaiah, 
Ivini. and t2 ſmite with the fiſt of wickedneſs. 

Her highneſs, therefore, taught all her people the 
undoubted truth; that faith in Chriſt alone, the way, 
the door, and the life ; not turning either to the right 
hand, or to the left; and in this, being the beit mean, 
her temperance chiefly appeared ; this rule the taught 
her kingdom, her family, herſelf ; at leaſt cauſed them 
to be taught by excellent paſtors, to whom humbly the 

ave publick ear. 

As in this, ſo for apparel, manners, and diet, ſhe 
made laws, and gave example in her own perſon ; to 
curb the vanity of pride in garments, by expreſs ita- 
tutes, appointed all men and women to be apparelled 
in their degree and calling. To repreſs the exceſs of 
drinking and hated ſin of drunkenneſs, ſhe hath com- 
manded no drink in her land to be brewed above an 
eaſy price; and to avoid gormandiſing, ſhe hath yearly 
commanded the Lent and faſting-days to be kept, as 
in times before, not for ſuperſtition's ſake, but com- 
mon policy, to have God's creatures received indiffe- 
rently ; and alſo to increaſe mariners for the ſtrength 
of the iſle, whoſe numbers, while fiſh is contemned, 
by neglect of fiſhing, mightily decay; fiſhers, being 
indeed, pretty trained mariners, by reaſon that they 
have experience in moſt of the havens, creeks, ſhoals, 
flats, and other profits and dangers near the places 
they uſed. But what ſhould J ſay, if they, that will only 
make the ſcripture their cloke, and yet reſpect not this 

art? Obey nie magiſtrate for conference ; their fin 
tall upon themſelves. I trult the prince is excuſable, 
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that would his ſubjets would do well; and ſo I am 
certain was her excellence. | 
True, ſaid Thenot, but, for all her laws, theſe 
courſes were little ſet by ; I have ſeen upſtarts jet it 
gayer than lords, numbers drink till they have ſeemed 
dead, and multitudes eat fleſh even upon Good- Friday. 
What remedy ? ſaid Collin; they that will break the 
king's law, make little account of God's; ſuch ſub. 
jects are like falſe executors, they perform not the le- 
gacies of the dead ; herhighneſs was not the worſe, for 
that good laws were violated ; they that dealt ſo with 
her, dealt worſe with God ; offending him double, by 
breaking his laws and her's. But in her own houſe. 
hold and perſon ſhe obſerved all theſe rules; and, 
though many abroad by corruption were winked at, 


yet ſometimes there were ſome taken and paid home. 


But her excelling ſelf, though her table was the 
abundantlieſt furniſhed of any princes in the world 


with all variety; yet fed ſhe ofteneſt of one diſh, and 


that not of the daintieſt. For quaffing, as it was un- 
fitting her ſex, ſo ſhe extremely abhorred it, hating 
ſuperfluity :s hell; and ſo far was ſhe from all nice- 
neſs, that I have heard it credibly reported, and know 
it by many inſtances to be true, that ſhe never could 
abide to gaze in a mirror, or looking-glaſs ; no not to 
behold one, while her head was tyred and adorncd ; 
but ſimply truſted to her attendant ladies for the come- 
lineſs of her attire ; and that this is true, Thenot, I am 
the rather perſuaded, for that, when I was young, al- 
moſt thirty years ago, courting it now and then, [ 
have ſeen the ladies make great ſhift to hide away their 
— if her majeſty had paſſed by their 
odgings. 

. lady, how meek a ſpirit hadſt thou? How 
far from affecting beauty, or vain pride; when thou 
deſiredit not to ſee that face, which all thy ſubjects 
longed daily to behold, and ſundry princes came from 
far to wonder at. 

As in all theſe things ſhe kept truly the mien, ſo 
likewiſe in her gifts; as I firſt noted, touching her 
charity; which was {till ſo tempered, notwithitanding 
her great charge, in aiding her diſtreſſed neighbours, 
that the was ever truly liberal, and no way predigal; 
as I truſt his royal majeſty ſhall by the treaſure find. 

As ſhe was adorned with all theſe virtues, ſo was the 
indued with fortitude and princely courage, ſo plenti- 
fully, that her diſpleaſure ſhook even her ſtouteſt ad- 
verſaries; and thoſe unnatural traytors, that came 
armed ſundry times, with bloody reſolution to lay vio- 
lent hands on her ſacred majeſty, her very looks would 
daunt, and their inſtruments, prepared for her death, 
dropped from their trembling hands, with terror of 
their conſciences, and amazement to behold her coun- 
tenance ; nay, when ſhe knew they came of purpoſe 
to kill her, ſhe hath ſingled divers of them alone, and 
let ſome paſs from her with mild caveats afar off; 
whoſe lenity rather increaſing than diminiſhing their 
malice, they have followed deſtruction, which too 
timely overtook them. 

| I could 


could, in this place, name many particular men, 
- as Parry, and others; but I will content you with one 
private example overpaſling the general: fortitude ſhe 
(thewed in her youth, in her captivity, and in her glory, 
a+ all times; for defence of her faith, and all oppreſſed 
ire profeſſors thereof; ending with this example of 
her high courage and aſſured confidence in God. When 
Appleiree, whom I remembered vciore, had hurt her 
waterman, being next to her in the barge ; the French 
ambaſſador being amazed, and all crying, treaf:n, 
treaſan; yet ſhe, with an undaunted ſpirit, came to 
the open place of the barge, and bid them never fear, 
for, if the ſhot were made at her, they durſt not ſhoot 
again; ſuch majeſty had her preſence, and ſuch bold- 
neſs her heart, that ſhe deſpiſed all fear, and was, as 
all princes are, or ſhould be, ſo full of divine ſulneſs, 
that guilty mortality durſt not behold her, but with 
dazzled eyes. Ds | 
But I wonder, ſaith Thenot, ſhe in ſo many years 
built no goodly edifice, wherein her memory might 
live. 

So did ſhe, anſwered Collin, the goodlieſt building“ 
in the earth, ſuch as like floating iſles commanded the 
ſeas, whoſe outward walls are dreadful engines of 
braſs, ſending fearful thunder amongſt enemies. And 
the inhabitants of thoſe wooden iſles are worthy ſea- 
men, ſuch as dread no danger, but, for her, would 
have run even into deſtruction's mouth. I tell thee, 
Thenot, I have ſeen in a fight, ſome, like nimble ſpi- 
rits, hanging in the air by little cords ; ſome 'ading 
ordaance with deathful powder; ſome charging muſ- 
quets, and diſcharging ruin on their enemies; ſome 
at the foreſhip, other buſy at the helm, ſkipping here 
and there like roes in lightneſs, and lions in courage ; 
that it would have poured ſpirit into a ſick man to 
ſce their reſolutions. For ſuch tenants made ſhe many 
buildings, exceeding any emperor's navy in the earth, 
whoſe ſervice, I doubt not, will be acceptable to her 
moſt worthy ſucceſſor, our dread ſovereign lord the 


king. #: 
Other palaces ſhe had great ſtore of, which ſhe 
maintained and yearly repaired, at leaſt would have 
done, if thoſe, that had care of her ſurveying, would 
have been as careful for her's as for their own. 
What ſhould I ſay of her? The cloudy mantle of 
the night covers the beauty of the heaven; and this 
evening looks like thoſe four days that preceded the 
morning of her death. The beaſts, the night that ſhe 
ended her fate in earth, kept an unwonted bellowing, 
ſo that I aflure thee, Thenot, being aſſured of her ſick- 
neſs, I was troubled, being awakened with their cries, 
with imagination of her death, that I pitied not my 
dleating flocks, who, with their innocent notes, kept 
time with my true tears, till the hour of her death was 
paſt, when immediately a heavy ſleep ſhut up the win- 
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dows of mine eyes; at which time, as I have ſince 
heard, death's eternal ſleep utterly benumbed all her 
ſenſes, whoſe ſoul, I doubt not, hath already entered 
endleſs reſt, whither God will draw her glorified body 
in his great day. Sweet virgin, ſhe was born on the 
eve of that bleſſed Virgin's nativity, holy Mary, Chriſt's 
mother ; ſhe died on the eve of the annunciation of the 
fame moſt holy Virgin; a bleſſed note of her endleſs 
bleſſedneſs, and her ſociety in heaven with thoſe wiſe 
virgins, that kept oil ever in their lamps, to await the 
biidegroom. She came unto the crown after her royal 
liſter's death, like a freſh ſpring even in the beginning 
of winter, and brought us comfort, as the = ſun 
doth to ftorm-drefled mariners; ſhe left the crown 
likewiſe in the winter of her age, and the beginning 
of our ſpring ; as if the ruler of heaven had ordained 
her coronation in our ſharpeſt winter, to bring us 
happineſs, and uncrowned her in our happieſt ſpring, 
to leave us in more felicity by her ſucceſſor. O happy 
beginning, and more happy end ; which, notwithſtand- 
ing, as natural ſons and ſubjects, let her not go un- 
wept for to her grave. This evening let us be like 
the evening, that drops dewy tears on the earth ; and, 
while our hinds ſhut up the ſheep in their folds, ſing 
a funeral ſong for the loſs of divine Elifabeth ; invo- 
cating abſent ſcholars to bewail her, whom, in ſundry 
ſchools, ſhe cheriſhed, and perſonally, in either of 
their univerſities, viſited ; let us bid ſoldiers lament 
her, towards whom, beſides many apparent ſigns of her 
exceeding love, this is one molt worthy memory: ſhe 
came amongſt them mounted at Tilbury, being ga- 
thered into a royal army againit the Spaniſh invaſion ; 
promiſing to ſhare with them in all fortunes, if the 
enemy durſt but ſhew his face on land. Let citizens 
likewiſe ſhed tears for her loſs, eſpecially thoſe of 
London, to whom ſhe was ever a kind ſovereign, and 
bountiful neighbour, 

I need not bid the courtiers weep, for they can 
never forget the countenance of their gracious miſtreſs, 
till they have engraven in their hearts the favour of 
their moſt royal maſter. For, as poor ſhepherds, 
though we are not able to ſuit ourſelves in blacks fine 
enough to adorn fo royal an interment ; yet, Thenot, 
quicken thy invention, Dryope and Chloris ſhall bear 
part; and let us conclude our ſorrow for Eliſa in a 
funeral hymn, that ſhall have power to draw from the 
ſwelling clouds waters to aſſiſt our woe. The ſprings, 
taught by the tears that break from our eyes, already 
overflow their bounds : the birds fit mute to hear 
our muſick, and our harmleſs flock hearken to our 
moans. 55 1 | 

To this they all, as gladly as their grief would 
ſuffer them, conſented. Collin for his broken pipe 
took Cuddyes, who could neither ſing nor play, he 
was ſo full of paſſion and ſighs. | 


A fine fleet of ſhips, 
E e The 
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The funeral Song between Collin and 


HARLEIAN MISCELLANY. 


Cullin. 


YE ſacred muſes ling. 

> Where art is ever ſwelling ; 
Your learned fount forſake, 
Help funeral ſongs to make; 
Hang them upon her hearſe, 
That ever loved verfe. 

Clioe write down her ſtory, 

That was the muſes glory. 


Dryope.. 
And, ye foft-footed hours, 
Make ready cypreſs bowers ; 
Inſtead of roſes ſweet, | 
(For pleaſant Spring- time meet) 
Strew all the paths with yew, 
Night-ſhade and bitter rue. 
Bid Flora hide her treaſure; 
Say, tis no time of pleaſure. 


Thenot. 
And, you divineſt graces, 


Veil all your facred faces, 


With your bright ſhining hair, 

Shew every ſign of care: 

The heart, that was your fane, 
The cruel fates have ſlain: 


From earth no power can raiſe her, 


Only our hymns may praiſe her. 


Chloras. 


Muſes, and hours, and graces, 
Let all the hallow'd places, | 
Which the clear moon did view, 
Look like a fable hue : 
Let not the ſun be ſeen, 
But weeping for the queen, 
That grace and muſe did. cheriſh.;, 
O that ſuch worth ſhould periſh ! 


Collin. 


Thenot, Dryope and Chloris, upon the Death of the [ac;-; 
JV. irgin Elizabeth. py ia 


Collin's Epitaph, 


Eliſa, maiden mirror of this age, 
Earth's true Aſtræa, while ſhe liv'd and reign'd, 
Is thrown by death from her triumphant ſtage ; 
But by that fall hath endleſs glory gain'd; 
And fooliſh death would fain, it he could weep, 
For killing her, he had no power to keep. 


Thenot's Epitaph. 


Eliſa, rich and royal, fair and juſt, | 
Gives heaven her ſoul, and leaves her fleſh to duſt. 


Dryope's Epitaph. 


There is no beauty but it fades, 

No glory, but is veiFd with ſhades : 

So is Eliſa, queen of maids | 
Stoop'd to her fate. 

Vet death, in this, hath little thriv'd, 

For thus her virtues have atchiev'd, 

She ſhall, by verſe, live ſtill reviv'd,. 
In ſpight of hate.. 


_ Flifa, that aſtoniſhed her foes,. | 
Stoop'd her rebellious ſubjects at her feet; 
V hofe mind was fill the ſame in joy, in woes; 
Whoſe frown was fearful, and her favours ſweet: 
Sway'd all. this land, but moſt herſelf ſhe ſway d,, 
Liv'd a chaſte queen, and dy'd a royal maid.. 


Theſe epitaphs ended, the nymphs and ſhepherds: 
Ted by Collin and Thenot, who before plaid. heavy 
tunes on their oaten pipes, got to their ſeveral cottages, 
and ſpent their time till midnight, mourning for Eliſa: 
but ſleep, the equaller of kings and captives, baniſhed. 


80 turn our verſe, and on this lofty pine their ſorrows. hat humour they are in after reſt, 


Each one engrave for her ſome funeral line: you ſhall in the morning hear; for commonly, as the 
Thus I begin. 


day is, ſo are our affections diſpoſed. 


= Her royal word or motto was, femper eadem 


Je Order and Proceeding at the Funeral of the Right, High, and Mighty Princeſs Elixabetb, 
ueen of England, France, and Ireland, from the Palace of Weſtminſter, called Whitehall, to 
the Cathedral Church of Weſtminſter, the 28th of April, 1603. 


Fraser „the night marſhal's man to make way. 


Next, the two hundred and forty poor women, 


four and four. 


Then, ſervants of gentlemen, eſquires, and knights. 


Two porters. 
Next, four trumpets. 
After them 
Roſe, purſruant at arms. 
Two ſerjeants at arms. 


The flandard of the dragon. 


Two equeries leading a horſe. 


Then the meſſengers of the chamber, four by four. 


Children of the almonry. 

Children of the wood-yard. 
Children of the ſcullery. 8 
Children and furners of the paſtry. 
The ſcalding-houſe. 

The larder. 


After them 
Grooms. 
Wheat-porters. 


Coopers. | 
Wine-porters. 
Conducts in the bake-houſe. 
Bell-ringer. 8 
Maker of ſpice-bags. 
Cart-takers, choſen by the board. 
Long-carts. 5 ö 
Cart-takers. 
Of the almonry. 
| 8 the ſtable. 
the wood-yard. 
Scullery. 25 
Paſtry. 
Scalding-houſe. 
T Poultry. 
Catery. ; 
Boiling-houſe. 
Larder. 
peer 
aundry. 
"wg 
Confectionary. 
ery. . 
Chaundry, 
Pitcher-houſe. 
Buttery. 
r 
antry. 
Bake -houſe. 
Compting-houſe. 
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Then noblemen's and ambaſſador's ſervants. 
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Grooms of the chamber. 
Four trumpets. 
Bluemantle. 
A ſerjeant at arms. | 
The flandard of the Greyhound. 


Two equeries leading a horſe. 
Yeomen of the ſervitors in the hall, four and four. 


Cart-takers. 
Porters. 
Almonry. 
Harbingers. 
Wood-yard. 
Scullery. 
Paſtry. 
Poultry and ſcalding-houſe. 
Purveyors of the poultry. 
Purveyors of the acatry. 
Stable. 
Boiling-houſe. 
Larder. 
Kitchen. 
Ewry. | | 
Confectionary. 4 
Wafery. . 1 
Purveyor of the wax. if 
Tallow-chandlers. 
Chaundry. 
Pitcher-houſe. 
Brewers. 
Buttery. 
Purveyors. 
eee 

antry. 
— 
Bake-houſe. 
Compting-houſe: 
Spicery. 

hamber. 
Robes. 
Wardrobe. | 
Earls and counteſſes ſervants, 


Four trumpets. | 
Portcullis. OXON 10 
A ſerjeant at arms. "i 
The flandard of the lion. 
Two equeries leading a horſe trapped with velvet. | 


Serjeant of the veſtry. _ id 

'Children of the chapel in ſurplices. | 

Gentlemen of the chapel in copes. 
E e 2 
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Clerks. 


Deputy Clerk of the Market. 
Clerks extraordinary. 

Cofferer. . 

Diet. 
Maſter Cook for the Houſhold, 
Paſtry. | | 
Larder. 

Scullery. 

Wood-yard. 

Poultry. 

Bake-houſe, 

Acatry. 

Stable, 


3 | Gergeants, 
Gentleman Harbinger. 
Wood-yard, 
Scullery. 
Paſtry. 
Catery. 
Larder. 
Ewry. 
Cellar. 
Pantry. 
Bake-houſe. 


Maſter Cook of the Kitchen. | 
Clerks of the Equery. | 


Second and third Clerk of the Chaundry. 


Second and third Clerk of the Kitchen. 
Superviſors of the Dreſſer. 


Surveyor of the Dreſſer for the Chamber. 


Muſicians. 

Apothecaries and Surgeons. 
Sewers of the Hall. 
Marſhal of the Hall. 
Sewers of the Chamber. 
Groom- Porter. 


Gentlemen-Uſhers and Waiters. 
Clerk, Marfhal, and Avenor. 
Chiet Clerk of the Wardrobe. 
Chief Clerk of the Kitchen. 
Two Clerks Comptrollers. 
Clerk of the Green-cloth. 
Maſter of the Houſhold. 
Cofterer. 

Rouge Dragon. 


A Serjeant at Arms. 
The Banner of Cheſter. 


Clerks of the Council, four and four. 
Clerks of the Privy Seal. 

Clerks of the Signet. 

Clerks of the Parliament. 

Doctors of Phyſiek. 

The Queen's Chaplains. 


Secretaries for the Latin and French Tongues. 


Rouge Croſs. 
Two Serjeants of Arms. 
The Banner of Cornwall. 


Aldermen of London. 
Sollicitor, Attorney, and Serjeant. 
Maſter of the Revels, and Maſter of the Tents. 
Knights Batchelors. 
Lord Chief Baron, and Lord Chief Juſtice of the 
Common- Pleas. | 
Maſter of the Jewel-houſe. 
Knights Ambaſſadors, and Gentlemen-Agents. 
Sewers for the Queen. 
Sewers for the Body. 
Eſquires of the Body. 


Lancaſter and Windſor. 
The Banner of Wales. 
The Banner of Ireland. 


Maſter of the Requeſts. 

Agents for Venice and the States. 
Lord Mayor of London. | 

Sir John Po ham, Sir John Forteſcue. 
Sir Robert Cecill, principal Secretary. 
Comptroller and Treaſurer of the Houſhold. 
Barons. 

Biſhops. 

Earls eldeſt Sons. 
Viſcounts. 

Dukes ſecond Sons. 

Earls. 

Marquiſſes. 

Biſhop Almoner, Preacher. 
Lord-Keeper. 
The French Ambaſſador. 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 


Four Serjeants of Arms. 
The great embroidered Banner of England. 


Somerſet and Richmond.. 
York, Helmet and Creſt. 
Cheſter, Target. 

Norrov King at Arms, Sword. 
Clarenceux King at Arms, Coat. 


Aſter them the Gentlemen- Uſhers with white Rods. 
The lively Picture of her Highneſs's whole Body, 
crowned, and in her Parliament Robes, lying on 
the corpſe, embalmed and leaded, borne in a Cha- 
riot, drawn by four horſes trapped in black velvet. 
About it, ſix Banner-Rolls on each ſide : Gentlemen- 
Penſioners, with their Axes downwards. 
With them the Footmen. | 
A Canopy borne over the Chariot by four Noblemen. 
The Earl of Worceſter, Maſter of the Horſe, leading 
the Palfry of Honour. 8 : 
Two Eſquires and a Groom, to attend and lead him 
away. 


Gentleman-Uſher, Garter King at Arms. 


Lady 


Lady Marchioneſs of Northampton, affiſted by the Counteſſes. 


Lord-Treaſurer and Lord-Admiral. 

Chief Mourner, her train ſupported by Mr, Vice- 
Chamberlain. 

Two Earls, Aſſiſtants to her. 

Fourteen Counteſſes, Aſſiſtants. 

Gentlewomen of the Privy-chamber. 


Viſcounteſſes. 


Earls Daughters. 


Baroneſſes. 4 


Maids of honour of the Privy- chamber. 7 
Captain of the Guard, with all the Guard following, 
five and five in a rank, their Halberds downward. 


——ñ— .  ——  ____ 


The Shepherd's Spring & ong, in gratulation the royal, happy, and flouriſhing entrance, to the 
majeſty of England, by the mojt potent and prudent ſovereign, James, King of England, 


Scotland, France, and Ireland. 


C O L. 


1 Henot and Chloris, red-lipp'd Dryope, © 
Shepherds, nymphs, ſwains, all that delightin field, 
Living by harmleſs thrift your fat herds yield, 
Why ſlack ye now your loved company? 
Up, ſſuggards, learn, the lark doth mounted ſing, 
His chearful carrols, to falute our king. 


The manis, black-bird, 'and the little wren, 
Ide nightingale upon the haw-thorn bricr, 
And all the wing'd muſicians in a quire, 
Do with their notes rebuke dull lazy men. 
Up, ſhepherds, up, your ſloth breeds all your 
ames, 
You ſleep like beaſts, while birds ſalute King James. 
The grey-ey'd morning with a bluſt'ring cheek, | 
Like England's royal roſe, mixt red and white, 
Summons all eyes to pleaſure and delight, 
Echold the evening's dews do upwards reek, 
Drawn by tne ſun, which now doth gild the ſky, 
With his light-giving and world-chearing eyc. 
O that's well done ; I ſee your cauſe of ſtay, 
Was to adorn your temples with freſh flowers: 
And gather beauty to bedeck your bowers, 
That they may ſeem the cabinets of May : 
Honour this time, ſweeteſt of all ſweet ſprings, 
That ſo much good, fo many pleaſures brings. 


For now alone the, livery of the earth 
Gives not life, comfort to your bleating lambs, 
Nor fills the ſtrutting udders of their dams, 
It yields another cauſe of gleeſome mirth, 
This ground wears all her beſt embroidery, 
To entertain her ſovereign's majeſty. | 


And well ſhe may, for never Engliſh ground 
Bore fuch a ſovereign as this royal lord: 
Look upon all antiquities record, 
In no inrollment ſuch a king is found. 
Begin with Brute (if that of Brute be true) 
As I'II not doubt, but give old bards their due. 


He was a prince unſettled, ſought a ſhore 
To reſt his long-toſs'd Trojan ſcatter d race: 
And (as 'tis ſaid) found here a reſting- place: 
Grant this: but yield, he did falſe gods adore. 
he nations were not call'd to Chriſt that time, 


Black Pagan clouds darken d this goodly clime. 


L I N. 
So, when diſſenſion brought the Romans in, 
No Cæſar, till the godly Conſtantine, 
(Deſcended truly from the Britiſh line) 
Purged this iſle's air from idol-hated fin ; 
Yet he in care of Rome left deputies. 
Our James maintains (himſelf) his dignities. 


The Saxon, and the Dane, ſcourg'd with ſharp 


f ö ſteel, 141 : 
hos did the Norman duke) this beauteous land, 
nvading lords reign with an iron hand : 
A gentler ruling in this change we feel, 
Our lion comes as meekly as a dove, 
Not conqu'ring us by hurt, but hearty love. 


Even as a calm to tempeſt-toſſed men, 


As bread to the faint ſoul with famine vex'd ; 
As a cool ſpring to thoſe with heat perplex'd, 
As the ſun's light into a fearful den, 
So comes our king: even in a time of need, 
To fave, to ſhine, to comfort, and to feed. 


O ſhepherds, ſing his welcome with ſweet notes, 
Nymphs, {trew his way with roſes red and white, 
Provide all paſtimes that may ſenſe delight, 

Offer the fleeces of your flocks white coats : 

He, that now ſpares, doth in that ſaving ſpill ; 
Where worth is little, virtue likes good-will. 


Now from the Orcades to the Corniſh iſles, 
From thence to Cambria, and the Hiberian ſhore, 
The ſound of civil war is heard no more ; 
Each countenance is garniſhed with ſmiles, 
All in one hymn, with ſweet contentment, ſing 


The praiſe and power of James their only king, 


Our only king, one iſle, one ſovereign ; 
O long-defired and perfected good! | 
By him the heat of wrath, and boiling blocd, 

Is mildly queneh'd ; and envy counted vain. 

One king, one people, bleſſed unity, 
That ties ſuch mighty nations to agree. 
Shepherds, T'lI not be tedious in my ſong; 
For that I ſee you bent to active ſport ;; 
Though I perſuade me all time is too ſhort, 
To welcome him, whom we have wiſh'd for long. 
Well done, dance on; look how our little lambs 
Skip as you ſpring, about their Leecy dans. 


— — 


—— — x. — —— . — 
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Thus were ye wont to trip about the green, lle comes in pomp; ſo ſhould a king appear, 
And dance in ringlets, like to fairy elves, God's deputy ſhould ſet the world at gaze; 
| Striving in cunning to exceed yourſelves, | | Yet his mild looks drive us from-all amaze, 
In honour of your late fal n ſummer queen: Clap hands for joy, aur ſovereign draweth near, 
But now exceed; this May excels all ſprings, . Sing J, Io Ae and ſing, 
Which king and queen, and prince and princeſs, Expreſs all joy, in welcoming *. 
„ | The air, the ſeaſon, and the earth accord 
Shout joyfully, ye nymphs, and rural ſwains, In pleaſure, order, both for ſight and ſenſe : 
Your maſter Pan will how protect your folds, All things look freſh to greet his excellence, 
Your cottages will be as ſafe as holds, And Collin humbly thus ſalutes his lord: 
Fear neither wolves, nor ſubtle foxes trains, Dread and beloved, live England's happy king, 


A royal king will of your weal take keep, While ſeaſons laſt freſh as the lively ſpring. 
He'll be your ſhepherd, you ſhall be his ſheep. | | 


A Declaration of the Demeanour and Carriage of Sir Walter Raleigh, Knight, as well 
in his voyage, as in and ſithence his return; and of the true motives and induce- 
ments which occaſioned his majeſty to proceed in doing juſtice upon him, as hath 
been done. | 


_ — * 


— 
— — 


The execution of Sir Walter Raleigh, for a crime of which he had been convicted fourteen years 
before, and then convicted without legal evidence againſt him, and which, in the opinion of moſt, 
was pardoned by the commiſſion, which made him ſupreme commander, and inveſted him with 
judicial authority, was an act ſo cruel in itſelf, ſo unuſual in England, and ſo plainly intended for 
the gratification of the Spaniſh court, that it filled the whole nation with murmurs and diſcontent, 
and obliged the king to give his ſubjefts an account, to which he appears not to think them inli- 
tled, of the reaſons of his conduct. 8 . | 

This account, whoever was the author, is very artfully and elegantly draton up, nor can it be denied, 
that the whole behaviour of Raleigh, in his laſt attempt, appears ſufficiently deceitful. Many 
circumſtances are collected to prove that the mine was a mere fiction, and that his original and 
only deſign was to plunder the Spaniſh ſettlements, which was undoubtedly a violation of bis 
commiſſion, and of natural juſtice, ſince the Engliſh and Spaniards were then at peace. 255 

There is likewiſe a recital of the ftratagems which he uſed to facilitate his eſcape, which, if theſe 
had ſucceeded, would have afforded a very agreeable amuſement ; but the reflexion, that they were 
defeated by treachery, puts an end to all pleaſing thoughts, and it is not without a very melancholy 
kind of commiſeration, that any man can behold the great Raleigh reduced to ſuch little artifices, ap- 
plauding theſe ftratagems which his agent has diſcovered, and making ſport for his enemies by thye 
practices, by which he imagines himſelf deceiving them, more than once on the verge of liberly, 
and then hurried to priſon and to death. | 

I is obſerved by the author of King Fames's character that he naturally hated a man of valour, 
and it is probable that his own cowardice rather than his reſentment of Raleigh's conduct, hot 
ever unjuſtifiable, prompted the fatal ſentence, for which he gives one reaſon very remarkable, 
that Raleigh attempted to eſcape, and declined his juſtice, that he was not willing to lie in priſon 

fourteen years longer without a crime. | | 

What were the real views of Raleigh in his pretended queſt of the golden mine, it is not eaſy lo de- 
termine ; the anſwer which is moſt obvious, that he hoped to find an opportunity of eſcaping, 's 
| | J 
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by no means ſatigfactory, becauſe he made no uſe of the opportunities that were offered him, but 
returned to England, when he might undoubtedly have landed in another country, where his repu- 
tation would have ſecured him from being given up lo a prince, who had ſo little influence among 


bis neighbours. 


That he did not rather go to another country than his own, has been much 


' wondered at, and ſometimes cenſured; but it appears from Howes Letters, that ſeveral of 
bis friends were bound for his return. The queſtion then recurs, if he thought himſelf obliged to 
return, Why did he ſet out ? Perhaps he might propoſe the enterpriſe before. that condition was 
required, and could not then recede from his own ſcheme, without betraying his deſign. The 
exact dates of all the occurrences would contribute very much to ſolve the difficulties that ariſe on 


every ſuppoſition. 


Many more queſtions might be flarted, as, Why, when he was at large, be could not eſcape, with- 


out ſuch an undertaking * Why he projected a deſign that muſt neceſſarily end in his diſgrace ? 
And by what neceſſity he was reduced to truſt Manoury, whom he knew but little? But theſe, 


and many others, it is perhaps now impyſſivle to anſwer, and therefore ſuperfluous to men- 
* 


tion. 


LTHOUGH kings be not bound to give ac- 
count of their actions to any but God alone; 
yet ſuch are his majeſty's proceedings, as he hath al- 
ways been gy to ring them before ſun and moon, 
and carefully to ſatisfy all his good people with his 
intentions and courſes, giving as well to future times, 
as to the preſent, true and undiſguiſed declarations of 
them; as judging, that, for actions not well founded, 
it is advantage to let them paſs in uncertain reports; 
dut for actions, that are built upon ſure and ſolid 
grounds, ſuch as his majeſty's are, it belongeth to 
them, to be publiſhed by __ manifeſts : eſpecially 
his majeſty is willing, to declare and manifeſt to the 
world his proceedings, in a caſe of ſuch a nature, as 
this which followeth is; fince it not only concerns 
his own people, but alſo a foreign prince and ſtate 
abroad. | 
Accordingly, therefore, for that which concerneth 
Sir Walter late executed for treafon, leaving the 
thoughts of his heart, and the proteſtations that he 
made at his death to God that is the ſearcher of all 
hearts, and judge of all truth, his majeſty hath thought 
fit to manifeſt unto the world, how things appeared 
unto himſelf, and upon what proofs and evident mat- 
ter, and the examination of the commanders that were 
employed with him, in the voyage (and namcly of 
thoſe which Sir Walter Raleigh himſelf, by his own 
letter to Secretary Winwood, Fad commended for per- 
ſons of worth and credit, and as moſt fit for greater 
employments) his majeſty's proceedings have been 
grounded : whereby it will evidently ap car how agree- 
able they have becn in. all: points to flonour and juſ- 
tice. 8 n : 5 


ce , 5 


Sir Walter Raleigh having been condeinned of high- 
neaſon, at his majeſty's entrance into this kingdom, 
and for the ſpace of fourteen years, by his majeſty's 
pe clemency and mercy, not only fpared from 
nis execution, but permitted to live, as in /bera cnftodig 
in the Tower, and to enjoy his lands and living, till 
Ml was by law evicted from him upon another ground, 


paris; enn 
ſend Sir Walter Raleigh with a limited commiſſion, 


and not by forfeiture; (which notwithſtanding, his 
majeſty out of his abundant grace gave him a compe- 
tent ſatisfaction for the ſame) at length he fell upon 
an enterpriſe of a golden mine in Guiana. 

This propoſition of his was 238 and recom- 
mended to his majeſty by Sir Ralph Winwood, then 
ſecretary of ſtate, as a matter not in the air, or ſpecu- 
lative, but real and of certainty; fox that Sir Walter 


Raleigh had ſeen of the ore of the mine with his eyes, 


and tried the richneſs of it. It is true that his ma- 
jeſty, in his own 3 judgment, gave no belief 
unto it; as well, for that his majeſty was verily per- 
ſuaded, that in nature there are no ſuch mines of gold 
intire, as they deſcribed this to be; and, if any fuch 
had been, it was not probable that the Spaniards, who 
were fo induſtrious in the chace of treaſure,. would. 
have negleQed it ſo long; as alſo, for that it pro- 
ceeded from the perſon. of Sir Walter Raleigh, in- 
veſted with ſuch ctrcumſtances both of his diſpoſition 
and fortune. But, nevertheleſs, Sir Walter Raleigh- 
had ſo inchanted the world, with his confident aſſe- 
veration of that which every man was willing to be- 
lieve, as his majeſty's honour was, in a manner, en- 
gaged, not to deny unto his 21 he adventure and? 
hope of ſo great riches, to be ſought and atchieved, 


at the charge of volunteers; eſpecially. for that it ſtood 


with his majcſty's politick and magnanimous courſes, . 
in theſe his flourili;ing times of peace, to nouriſh and 
encourage noble and generous enterpriſes, for planta-- 
tions, diſcoveries, and opening of new trades... 
Hereupon the late Spaniſh ambaſſador, the count: 
de Gondamore, took great alarm, and e anto! 
his majeſty by loud and. vehement aſſertions, upon. 
Never audiences, that he knew and: had diſcovered: 


the intention and enterpriſe of Sir Walter Raleigh to- 
be but hoſtile and piratical, and tending to the breach 
of the peace between the two crowns, and danger and 


deſtruction of the king his maſter's ſubjeQs, in thoſe- 
„ in; a ſort, againſt the ſame. To 
y's anſwer always was, that he would. 


Which his majeſty 


and. 


: nne * r — — 
* 
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and that he durſt not, upon peril of his head, attempt 
auy ſuch matter; and, if he did, he would ſurely do 
jullice upon him, or ſend him bound hand and foot 
into Spain, and all the gold and goods he ſhould ob- 
tain by robbery, and bring home, were they never ſo 

reat. And, for further caution, his majeſty enjoined 
— Winwood, to urge Sir Walter Raleigh upon 
his conſcience and allegiance to his majeſty, to deal 

lainly, and expreſs himſelf, whether he had any other 
intention, but only to go to thoſe golden mines in 
Guiana ; which he not only ſolemnly proteſted unto 
the ſaid Sir Ralph Winwood, but by him writ a cloſe 
letter to his majeſty, containing a ſolemn profeſſion 
thereof, confirmed with many vehement aſſeverations, 
and that he never meant or would commit any out- 
rages or ſpoils upon the king of Spain's ſubjects. But, 
notwithſtanding his majeſty acquainted the Spaniſh 
ambaſſador with this his proteſtation, yet the ſaid am- 
baſſador would never recede from his former jealouſy, 
and importuning his majeſty to ſtay his Voyage, al- 
ledging that the great number of ſhips that Sir Walter 
Raleigh had prepared for that voyage, ſhewed mani- 
feſtly, that he had no ſuch peaceable intent; and of- 
fering, upon Sir Walter Raleigh's anſwer thereunto, 
that thoſe ſhips were only provided for his ſafe con- 
voy, that, if Sir Walter Raleigh would go with one 
or two ſhips only to ſeek the ſaid mine, that he would 
move the king of Spain to ſend two or three ſhips 
with him back again, for his ſafe coavoy hither with 
all his gold; and the {aid ambaſſador's perſon to re- 
main here in pledge for the king his maſter's per- 
formance thereof. But ſuch were the conſtant fair 
offers of the ſaid Sir Walter Raleigh, and fpecious 
promiſes, as his majeſty in the end rejected the im- 
portunate ſuit of the ſaid Spaniſh ambaſſador for his 
{lay, and refolved to let him go; but therewithal took 
order, both that he, and all thoſe that went in his 
company, ſhould find good ſecurity, to behave them- 
ſelves peaceably towards all his majeſty's friends and 
allies, and to obſerve ſtrialy all the articles of the 
commiſſion, which his wh oy that cauſe, had the 
greater care to have it well and clearly penned and ſet 
down. And, that his majeſty's honeit intention may 
herein the better appear, the words of the commiſſion 
are here inſerted, as followeth: 


« TAMES, by the grace of God, c. To all to 
« j whom theſe preſents ſhall come, to be read, heard, 
© or ſeen, and to every of them greeting. 

© Whereas Sir Walter Raleigh, knight, intendeth 
© to undertake a voyage by ſea and ſhipping, unto the 
©« ſouth parts of Am rica, or elſewhere within Ame- 
© rica, poſſeſſed and inhabited by heathen and ſavage 
people, to the end to diſcover and find out ſome 
« commodities and merchandiſes in thoſe countries, 
that be neceſſary and profitable for the ſubjects of 
« theſe our ding de and dominions, whereof the in- 
4 habitants there make little or no uſe or eſtimation; 
© whereupon alſo may enſue, by trade and commerce, 
'« ſome propegation of the Chriſtian faith and reformed 


religion amongſt thoſe ſayage and idolatrous people. 
And whercas we are credibly informed, that there 
are divers merchants and owners of ſhips, and others, 
well diſpoſed to aſſiſt the ſaid Sir Walter Raleigh in 
this his enterpriſe, had they ſufficient aſſurance to 
enjoy their due prom of the profits returned, in re. 
= of the peril of law wherein the ſaid Sir Walter 
aleigh now ſtandeth. And, whereas, alſo, we are 
informed, that divers other gentlemen, the kinſmen 
and friends of the ſaid Sir Walter Raleigh, and divers 
captains and other commanders are alſo deſirous to 
follow him, and to adventure their lives with him, 
in this his journey, ſo as they might be commanded 
by no other than himſelf. | 
* Know ye, that we, upon deliberate conſideration 
© had of the premilles, being deſirous by all ways and 
means to work and procure the benefit and good of 
our loving ſubjects, and to give our princely turther- 
© ance tothe ſaid Walter Raleigh, his friends and aſſo- 
© Clates herein, to the encouragement of others in the 
like laudable journies and enterpriſes, to be hereaf- 
* ter proſecuted and purſned; and eſpecially in ad- 
© vancement and furtherance, as well of the conver. 
© ſton of ſavage people, as of the increaſe of the 
* trade, trathck, and merchandiſes uſed by our 
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ſubjects of this our kingdom, being moſt famous 
throughout all nations: of our ſpecial grace, 
certain knowledge, and mere motion, have given 
and granted, and by theſe preſents, for us, our heirs, 
and ſucceſſors, do give and grant unto the ſaid Sir 
Walter Ralcigh full power and authority, and free 
licenſe and liberty, out of this our realm of England, 
or any other our dominions, to have, carry, take, 
and lead, for and towards his ſaid intended voyage 

© into the ſaid ſouth parts, or other parts of America, 
« poſſeſſed and inhabited as aforeſaid, and to travel 
« thither, all ſuch, and ſo many of our loving ſub- 
« jects, or any others, ſtrangers, that will become our 
* loving ſubjects, and live under our obeyſance and 
* allegiance, as ſhall willingly accompany him, with 
« ſufficient ſhipping, armour, weapons, ordnance, am- 
munition, powder, thot, habiliments, victuals, and 
© ſuch wares and merchandiſes, as are eſteemed by 
the wild people in thoſe parts, clothing, implements, 
furniture, cattle, horſes, and mares, and all other 
«* ſuch things as he ſhall think moſt neceſſary for his 
voyage, and for the uſe and defence of him and his 
company, and trade with the people there; and in 
« paſling and returning to and fro, and in thoſe parts, 
to give away, fell, barter, exchange, or otherwiſe 
« diſpoſe of the ſame goods, merchandiſes, and pre- 
© miiles to the moſt benefit, and at the will and plea- 
« ſure of the ſaid Sir Walter Raleigh and his com- 
« pany, and ſuch other perſon, or perſons, as ſhall be 
© adventurers or aſſiſtants with, or unto him in this 
© his intended voyage, and from thence to return, im- 
port, conveigh, and bring into this our kingdom, or 
any other our dominions, ſuch gold, ſilver, bullion, 
or any other wares, or merchandiſes, or commodi- 
« tjes whatſoever, as they ſhall think moſt fit and con- 
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venient ; and the ſame being ſo returned, imported, 
conveighed, and brought into this our * <= or 
any other our dominions, to have, take, keep, re- 


tain, and convert-to the only proper uſe, benefit, and 


behoof of the ſaid Sir W. Raleigh, and his ſaid 
company, and other perſons, adventurers and aſſiſt- 
ants with or to him in this voyage, without the lett 
interruption, moleſtation, and diſturbance of us, our 
heirs or ſucceſlors whatſoever, paying and anſwer- 
ing unto us, our heirs and ſucceilors, the full fiſth 
part in five parts to be divided, of all ſuch gold, and 
lilver, and bullion, and ore of gold or ſilver, and 
pearl, and precious ſtone, as ſhall be ſo imported, 
over and beſides, and together with ſuch cuſtoms, 
ſubſidies, and other duties, as ſhall be duc for, or in 
reſpect of any other goods, wares, or merchandiſes 
whatſoever, to be imported by the true meaning of 
theſe preſents, And to the end the ſaid Sir Walter 
Raleigh may be the. more encouraged to go forward 
in this his enterpriſe, and all our loving ſubjects 
deſirous to be adventurers with him, or alliftant unto 
him, may be the more incited to further his pro- 
ceedings : we do hereby, in verbo Regio, for us, our 
heirs and ſucceſſors, covenant, promiſe, and grant, 
to and with the ſaid Sir Walter Raleigh, and all 


other perſons that thall accompany him, or to be- 


attendant upon him, or to be adventurers, or afliſt. 
ants, with or to him in this his voyage, that no 
gold, ſilver, goods, wares, or merchandiſes what- 
oever, of what kind or ſort ſocver, by him, or 
them, or any of them, to be imported into this our 
kingdom of England, or any 6 45 our dominions, 


from any the faid ſouth or other parts of America, 


olleiled or inhabited as aforeſaid, ſhall be attached, 
Fines or taken by us, our heirs or ſucceſſors, or 
to the uſe of us, our heirs or ſucceſſors, or by an 
the ofhicers or miniſters of us, our heirs or ! 
ſors whatſoever ; but that the ſame, and every of 
them (the fifth part of the ſaid gold, ſilver, or bul- 
lion, and ore of gold, and ſilver, and pearl, and 
precious ſtone, and other the cuſtoms and du- 
ues aforeſaid, . being duly anſwered and paid) 
ſhall be, and remain to the ſole proper uſe and 
behoof of the ſaid Sir Walter Raleigh, and his ſaid 
company, and ſuch perſons as ſhall be adventurers 
with him, or aſſiſtant to him in this his voyage, any 
law, ſtatute, or act of parliament, proclamation, 
proviſion, or reſtraint, or any right, title, or claim 
of us, our heirs or ſucceſſors, or any other matter or 
thing whatſoever to the contrary, in any wiſe not- 
withitanding, And further, of our more eſpecial 
grace, certain knowledge, and mere motion, we do 
hereby for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, ordain, con- 


tute, and appoint the ſaid Sir Walter Raleigh, to 


be the ſole governor and commander of all perſons 
that ſhall travel, or be with him in the ſaid voyage, 


to the ſaid ſouth, or other parts of America, ſo poſ- 
felled and inhabited as aforeſaid, or in returning - 
lrom thence,* And we do hereby give unto him full 
© pover and authority to correct, puniſh, pardon, go- - 
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vern, and rule them, or any of them, according to» 
ſuch orders, ordinances, conſtitutions, directions, 
and inſtructions, as by the ſaid Sir Walter Raleigh. 
ſhall be from time to time eſtabliſhed, as well in 
caſes capital and criminal, as civil, both marine and 
other; ſo always as the ſaid ſtatutes, ordinances, 
and proceedings, as near as conveniently may be, 
be agreeable to the laws, ſtatutes, government and 
policy of this our realm of England, and not againſt 
the true Chriſtian faith now proſeſſed in the church 
of England. And becauſe that, in ſuch and the like 
enterpriſes and voyages, great inconveniences have 
grown by the mutinous and diſorderly carriage of 
the mariners and failors employed in the ſame, for 
want of ſufficient authority to puniſh them accord- 
ing to their offences: we do therefore by theſe pre- 
ſents, for us, our heirs and ſucceſlors, give full power 
and authority to the ſaid Sir Walter Raleigh, in caſe 
of rebellion, or mutiny by ſea or land, to uſe and, 
exerciſe martial law (upon juſt ground and apparent 
neceſſity) in as large and ample manner as our lieu- 
tenant-general by ſea or land, or lieutenants in our 
counties, within our realm of England, have, had, 


or ought to have by force of their commiſſion of 
lieutenancy. And we do further, by theſe preſents, 


0 full power and authority to the ſaid Sir Walter 


aleigh, to collect, nominate, and appoint ſuch. 


captains, and other inferior commanders and miniſ- 
ters under him, as ſhall be requiſite for the better or- 


dering and governing of his company, and the good 


of the voyage. And further, we do by theſe pre- 


ſents, for us, our heirs and ſucceifors, ſtreightly_ 


charge and command the warden of our Cinque- 


ports, and all the cuſtomers, comptrollers, ſurveyors, 


ſearchers, waiters, and other officers and minilters of 


us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, for the time being, that 


they, and every of them, do quietly permit and fut- 
fer the ſaid Sir Walter Raleigh, and all perſon and 
perſons that ſhall be willing to travel and adventure 


with him in this voyage with their ſhips, ammuni- | 
tion, goods, wares, and merchandifes whatſoever out 


of this our realm, or any other our domimons, to 
paſs into the ſaid ſouth, or other parts of America, 


pollefled and inhabited as aforcſaid, and from thence 


to return and import into this our realm, or any 


other our dominions, any goods, wares, or merchan- 
diſes whatſoever, and there to fell, or otherwiſe to 
diſpoſe of the ſame, to the beſt benefit and advan- | 


tage, and to the only uſe and behoot of the ſaid Sir 
Walter Ralcigh, and his company, and ſuch other 
perſons as thail be adventurers with him in this voy- 
age, paying the fifth part of all gold and ſilver, bul- 
lion, and ore of gold and ſilver, and of pearl. and 
precious {tone imported, and other the cuſtoms and 
duties aforeſaid. And thcie preſents, or the inroll- 
ment thereof, ſhall be unto the ſaid warden of the 


Cinque-ports, cuſtomers, comptrollers, and other the 


officers and miniſters aforeſaid, for the time being, 
a ſufficient warrant, and diſcharge in that behalf. 


And our will and pleaſure is, and by theſe preſents, 
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for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, we do grant unto the 
© faid Sir Walter Raleigh, that theſe our letters-pa- 
<.tents, or the inrollment thereof, and all and ſingular 
© grants, clauſes, and things therein contained, ſhall 
© be firm, ſtrong, ſufficient, and effectual in law, ac- 
- cording to our gracious pleaſure, and meaning herc- 
in expreſſed ; any law, ftatute, act, proviſion, ordi- 
nance, or reſtraint, or any other matter or thing to 
' the contrary thereof, in any wiſe notwithſtanding. 
Although expreſs mention, Sc. In witneſs where- 
of, Sc. Witneſs ourſelf, at Weſtminſter, the fix 
and twentieth day of Auguſt, in the fourteenth year 
of our reign of England, Frauce, and Ireland, and 
of Scotland, the fiftieth. 
© Per breve de privato Sigillo,' 
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THIS commiſſion ſo drawn and framed, as you 
ſee, his majeſty himſelf did oft peruſe and reviſe, as 
forefeeing the future events; the tenor whereof. ap- 
peareth to be ſo far from giving Sir Walter Raleigh 
warrant, or colour, to invade any of the territories, 
o-cupied and poſſeſſed by the Spaniards, as it tended 
to a direction, rather of commerce than ſpoil even 
towards the ſavages themſelves. And the better to 
contain Sir Walter Raleigh, and to hold him upon his 
good-behaviour, his majelly denied, mough much ſued 
unto for the ſame, to grant him pardon for his former 
treaſons, both to diſauthoriſe him with thoſe that were 
under his command, in caſe he ſhould attempt to ex- 


ceed his commiſſion, and to reſerve him to the juſtice 


of the law, if, by new offences, he ſhould make him- 
ſelf neg of former mercies. And as for the good 
ſecurity which his majeſty ordered to be taken, for 
their good and peaceable behaviour in the voyage; his 
majeſty never heard any thing to the contrary but that 
it was performed till they were upon their parting ; 
and then was it told him, that every one of the princi- 
pals that were in the voyage, had put in ſecurity one 
tor another, which, if his majeſty had known in time, 
he would: never have accepted of. 

But, howfoever, the commiſſion was penned ; and 
whatſoever the cautions were which his majeſty in- 
tended or uſed, and whatſoever the proteſtations and 
promiſes were, that Sir Walter Raleigh made or exhi- 
bited, 1t appeareth plainly, by the whole ſequel of his 
actions, that he went his own way, and had his own 
ends: firſt, To ſecure his liberty, and then to make 


new fortunes for himſelf, caſting abroad only this tale 
of the Mine as a lure to get adventurers and followers, 


having in his eye the Mexico fleet, the ſacking and 
fpoil of towns planted with Spaniards, the depredation 
of ſhips, and ſuch other purchaſe ; and making ac- 
count, that, if he returned rich, he would ranſom his 
offences, little looking into the nature and character of 
his majeſty's juſtice and government; and, if other- 
wiſe, he would ſeek his fortune by flight, and new en- 
terpriſes in ſome foreign country. 11154 | 
tn execution therefore of theſe his deſigns, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, carrying the reputation of an active, 
witty, and valiant. gentleman, and eſpeeially of a great 
commander at ſea, by the inticement of this golden 


bait of the mine, and the eſtimation of his own name, 
drew unto him many brave captains, and other Knight; 
and gentlemen of great blood and worth, to hazard 
and adventure their lives, and the whole, or a great 
part of their eſtates and fortunes in this his voyage; 
whoſe ruins and decays, following, remain as fad ard 
grievous relicks and monuments of his unfortuna:; 
Journey and unfaithful proceedings. 

But, before he went from London, he was not ſo 
reſerved nor ſo conſtant unto his pretence of the mine, 
but that ſome ſparks broke forth of that light, which 
afterwards appeared. For he caſt forth ſome word; 
to ſome particular friends of his company, that he 
knew a town in thoſe parts, upon which he could 
make a ſaving voyage in tobacco, though there were 
no other ſpoil. Nevertheleſs, to make the better faith 
of that he had given out touching the mine, he pro- 
miſed his company at London, that, when he came to 
Plymouth, he would take a great company of pio- 
neers out of the weſt, where the beſt workmen are 
of that kind, and he maintained this his pretence ſo 
far, as he billetted the ſaid pioneers for ſeveral ſhips; 
but, when he came into the weſt, this vaniſhed. For 
It is teſtified of all parts, and by himſelf confeſſed, 
that he carried none at all, excuſing it, that there were 
many other tall men of the mariners and common ſol. 
diers, that he would have made fall to work ; which 
is a flender excuſe of omitting ſo principal a point. 
As for pickaxes, mattocks, and ſhovels for the working 

of the mine, it is true, he carried ſome ſmall quan- 
tity for a ſhow, but, by the judgment of all that were 
in his company, nothing near ſufficient*for that which 
had been requiſite for the working of the mine; which 
he excuſed only by ſaying, that his men never ſaw 
them unpacked, and that the mine was not paſt a foot 
and a half under ground. 

After, when he was once at fea, he did not much 
labour to nouriſh and maintain the belief, that he 
meant to make his voyage upon the gw of the mine, 
but fell a degree, as if it were ſufficient to bring 
home certainty and viſible proofs, that ſuch a mine 
there was, though he brought not the riches of it. 

For, ſoon after his ſetting forth from Ireland, he pro- 
feſſed, that if he brought home but a handful or bal- 
ketful of ore, to ſhew the king, he cared for no more, 
for it was enough to ſave his credit; and, being charged 
therewith, he confeſſed the ſpeech; with this argu- 
ment and inference, that, if there had been a handful 
of the mine, it followed there was a mine to be con- 
feſſed; as if ſo many ſhips, ſo many lives of men, 
ſuch charge of proviſions, and ſuch an honourable 
commiſſion, had been but for an experiment. 

About the ſame time, likewiſe, he began to forget 
his commiſſion, as well as his pretences of the mine; 
for he did declare himſelf. to divers of his company, 
that he meant to take St. Thome, and that he would 

make his voyage good upon that town, for that it was 
very rich; {6 as, whereas it was: blown abroad, that 
the aſſault of St. Thome was inforced by a kind of 
_ neceſſity, for that our troops were firſt aflailed, it ap- 
peareth manifeſtly, both by his ſpeech at London, 


ot 


of a town indefinitely, and by this his ſpeech early in 
his voyage at ſea, of St. Thome by name, that it was 
an original deſign of his from the beginning; and yet 
it is confeſſed by all, that the parts of Guiana, where 
St. Thome was ſituate, were planted by Spaniards, 
who had divers towns in the — tract, with ſome 
Indians intermixed, that are their vaſſals, ſo as it is 
plain, both place and perſons were out of his com- 
miſſion. 2 

And that this was well known to him, it appears 
notably in a letter of his own hand, written ſince his 
return from his voyage, wherein he complains, that 
the Spaniards of the ſame place did murder divers of 
his men, which came in peace to trade with them 
ſme ſeven years paſt; neither doth he in that letter 
any way decline his knowledge, that thoſe parts were 
inhabited by the Spaniards, but ſtands upon a former 
title, which he would necds now have ſtrengthened by 
a new poſſeſſion ; notwithſtanding that this his pre- 
tence 1s no way compatible with his commiſſion, and 
that himſelf, before his going, made no overture, or 
allegation, of any ſuch pretext, nor ſo much as inti- 
mated, or inſinuated, any ſuch deſign or purpoſe. 

Again, before he came to the iſlands, he made no 
difficulty to tell many in expreſs terms, that he meant 
to ſurprize and ſet upon the Mexico fleet, though 
ſometimes he would qualify it, by ſaying : Fall failed, 
or, If the action of the mine were defeated, 

And Sir Walter Raleigh himſelf, being charged 
with theſe fpeeches, confeſſed the words, but ſaith, 
that, in time, they were ſpoken after the action of the 
mine was defeated ; and that it was propounded by 
him, to the end to keep his men together ; and, if he 
ſpoke it before, it was but diſcourſe at large. 

After, when he began to be upon the approaches of 
his pretended deſign of the mine, and was come to 
Trinidad, he fell ſick in ſome extremity, and in doubt 
of life, as was thought, at what time he was moved, 
by ſome principal perſons about him, upon two points, 
in caſe he ſhould deceaſe ; the one, that he would 
nominate a general to ſucceed him ; the other, that he 
would give ſome direction for proſecution of the ac- 
uon of the mine. To the firſt he made anſwer, that 
his commiſſion could not be ſet over, and therefore 
left them to agree of that among themſelves ; but, for 


tion, and ſtaid not there, but told them, there was 
another courſe which he did particulariſe unto them to 
be a French commiſſion, whereby they might do them- 
lelves moſt good upon the Spaniards. 

When he was upon recovery, he diſpatched the land 
forces pretended for the mine, and had deſigned Cap- 
tain Sentleger to command in that expedition ; but, 
by reaſon of Sentleger's infirmity at that time, he re- 
ſorted to his kinſman, Captain Comm Raleigh, who 
was his ſerjeant-major;z in whoſe written commiſſion 
which he gave him, he was wary enough not to expreſs 
the taking of St. Thome, but only inſerted a clauſe of 
commandment : That they ſhould in all things obey him, 
Gs they would do ta himſel, in perſon ; yet, in private 


the mine, he Ie he could give them no direc- 
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directions and inſtructions, he did open himſelf to di- 
vers of his company, that, in caſe they ſhould not 
receive ſome e that the town was rein- 
forced by new ſupplies of men, whereby the enter» 
prize might be of too great hazard for their number, 
they ſhould take the town firſt, telling them, that the 
mine was but three miles diſtant ſhort of the town, 
and inferring, as Kemiſh expounded it afterwards, 
that it was in vain to meddle with the mine, except 
the town were firſt taken, and the Spaniards chaced ; 
for that otherwiſe they ſhould but diſcover it, and 


work it for the Spaniards ; and when he had opened 


himſelf thus far, ſome of his company, of the more 
intelligent and dutiful fort, did in plain terms turn it 
upon him, ſetting before him, that the. taking of the 
town would break the peace, and that they ſhould go 
againſt the commiſſion ; whereupon, molt falfly and 
ſcandalouſly, he doubted not with confidence to affirm, 
that he had order by word of mouth, from the king 


and his council, to take the town, if it were any hin- 


drance to the digging of the mine. 


But the event did ſufficiently expound and manifeſt 


the direction; and yet that kind of interpretation lit- 


tle needed, for that young Mr. Raleigh, who was 


likeſt to know his father's fecret, when he led his ſol. 
diers upon the town, uſed theſe or the like words: 
Came an, my hearts, here is the mine that you muft expect; 
they that look for any other mine arc fools ; and with this 
did well concur that which followed, in the proſecu- 
tion of the mine after the town was taken ; for this: 
mine was not only imaginary but moveable, for that 
which was directed to be three miles ſhort of St. Thome, 
was after ſought thirty miles beyond St. Thome. 

All this while Sir Walter Raleigh ſtaid at Pont de 
Gallo, for the ſpace of ſome nine weeks, during which 
time it was mich noted by thoſe that remained with 
him, that the ſpeech of the mine was dead, whereas 
men in expectation do commonly feed themſelves 
with the talk of that they long to hear of ; nay more, 
after he had received news of the taking of the town, 
which had been the fitteſt time to purſue the enter- 
prize of the mine, in regard the town, that might 


have been the impediment, was maſtered, he never 


entertained any ſuch deſign, but contrari wiſe, having 
knowledge at the ſame time that his fon was ſlain, 
who, as it ſcems, was his only care amongſt the land 
ſoldiers, he did move very inhumanly, to remove not 
a little from Pont de Gallo to Pont-Hercule, in re- 
ſpect of the danger of the current, as he pretended, 
but to go for the Caribbees many leagues off; ac- 
counting, as it ſcemeth, the land ſoldiers but as fruges 
conſum-re natas, and having his thoughts only upon fea 
forces, which how they thould have been employed, 
every man may judge. And whereas ſome pretence 
is made by him, as if he ſhould leave ſome word at 
Pont de Gallo of direction, to what place the land 
ſ;ldiers ſhould follow him; it is plain, he knew them 
at that time ſo diſtreſſed for victuals, as famine muſt 
have overtaken them before they could overtake him; 
at which time one of his captains told him, that he 
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had delivered out fifty-two men to that ſervice, which 
were then at the enterprize on land, whoſe lives he 
held at a dear rate, and that he would not weigh an- 
chor as long as he had a cable to ride by, or a cake of 
bread to eat; ſo Sir Walter Raleigh finding no con- 
fent in that which he propounded, that cruel purpoſe 
was diverted. ; 11 0 

It was alſo much obſerved, that, after that unfor- 


- tunate return of Kemiſh, notwithſtanding Sir Walter 


Raleigh did publickly give out, that he would queſtion 
him for failing to proſecute the mine, he had him at 
dinner and ſupper, and uſed him as familiarly and as 
kindly as before. And to George Raleigh the e 
major (to whom he did uſe the like diſcountenanees 
in publick, who took it more tenderly, and com- 
|, and brake with him about it) he did open 

imſelf more plainly, telling him that he muſt ſeem 
to do as much as he did to give ſatisfaction. 

After all this, when the proſecution of this imagi- 
nary mine vaniſhed, and was defeated, and that his 
company caſt a fad eye homewards, finding they were 
but abuſed, Sir Walter Raleigh called a council of 
his captains, and held the ſame in his cabbin, where 
he propounded to them, that his intention and deſign 
was, firſt, to make to the Newfoundlands, and there 
to re- victual and refreſh his ſhips; and thence to go 
to the Weſtern Iflands, and there to lie in wait to 
meet with the Mexico fleet, or to ſurprize ſome car- 
racks; and ſo having gotten treaſure, which might 
make him welcome into any foreign country, to take 
ſome new courſe for his future fortunes, valuing 
himſelf as a man of great enterprize and fame abroad ; 
but then, and at divers times, he did directly and openly 
declare, that it was no coming for England, for that 
he knew not how'things would be conſtrued, and that 
he, for his part, would never put his head under the 
king's girdle, except he hrit ſaw the great ſeal for his 

ardon. 

: At which time, his cogitations embracing eaſt and 
welt, rather than any return into his conntry, he did 
in particular make promiſe to a principal commander 
in his comp: ny, to give him a ſhip to go into the Eaſt- 
Indies, if he would accompany him thither. But, 
according to his firſt project, he went to Newfound- 
land, which he needed not to have done, if his pur— 
poſe had been for England, for that he had victuals 
enough and to ſpare for that journey; and there at 
Newfoundland, his other company having formerly 
diſperſed and forſaken him, his own company which 
was in his own ſhip began likewiſe to mutiny. And, 
although ſome old pirates, either by his inciting, or- 
out of fear of their own caſe, were fierce and violent- 
tor the fea, and againſt the return, yet the far greater 
number were for the return ; at which time himſelf 

ot a-land, and ſtood upon the ſea-bank, and put it to 

a queſtion, Whether they ſhould return for England, 
os land at Newfoundland ? Whereupon there was a 
diviiion of voices, the one part to the ſtarboard, and 
the other to the larboard; of which that part, which 
was for the return for England, was two parts of three, 


and would by no means be drawn to ſet foot on land, 
but kept themſelves in the ſhip, where they were ſure 
they were maſters ; which he perceiving, for fear of 
further mutiny, profeſſed, in diſſimulation, that he 
himſelf was for the return into England, and came 
and ſtood amongſt them that had moſt voices; but, 
nevertheleſs, after that he deſpaired to draw his com. 
pany to follow him further, he made offer of his own 
ſhip, Which was of great value to his company, if 
they would ſet him aboard a. French barque : the like 
offer he made, when he came upon the coaſt of Tre. 
land, to ſome of his chief officers there. 

But about the time of his arrival upon the coaſt of 
Ireland, the forcing and ſacking of St. Thome, and 
the firing of the town, and the putting the Spaniards, 
to the ſword, was noiſed abroad in all party, and 
was by ſpecial advertiſement come unto the knowledge 
of the Count de Gondamore,. then ambaſſador for the 
king of Spain with his majeſty, who-thereupon prayed 
audience of his majeſty, and with great inſtance de- 
manded juſtice againſt the perſons, and their goods, 
who had committed thoſe outrages, and made thoſe 
ſpoils upon his majeſty's ſubjects, according to his 
majeſty's promiſe, and the treaty of peace. Where. 
upon his majeſty publiſhed. his royal proclamation for 
the diſcovery of the truth of Raleigh's proceedings, 
and the advancement of juſtice. . Notwithſtanding all 
which, his majeſty uſed a gracious and mild courſe 
towards Sir Walter Raleigh, ſending down Sir Lewis 
Stukely, vice-admiral of the county of Devon, to 
bring Sir Walter Raleigh, in fair manner, and, as 
his health would give leave, by eaſy journies to Lon- 
don. For, about this time, Sir Walter Ralcigh was 
come from Ireland into England, into the port of Ply- 
mouth, where it was eaſy to diſcern with what good, 
will he came thither, by his immediate attempt to 
eſcape from thence; for, ſoon after his coming to 
Plymouth, before he was under guard, he dealt with. 
the owner of a French barque, pretending it was for a 
gentleman a friend of his, to make ready his barque 
for a paſſage, and offered him twelve crowns for his 
pains. And one night he went in a little boat, to 
have ſeen the barque that ſhould have tranſported him, 
but the night being very dark he mitfed of the barque, 
and came back again, nothing done; wherein, by the 
way, appears, that it was not any train laid for him 
by Sir Eewis Stukeley, or any other, as was voiced, 
to move or tempt him to.an eſcape, but that he had 2 

urpoſe to fly, and eſcape from his firſt arrival into 
— — | 

But, in this his purpoſe, he grew to-be more reſo- 
lute and fixed, after that the lords of his majeſtys 
council, obſerving the delays in his coming up, had 
fent unto Stukeley ſome quick letters for the haſtening 
thereof; but, thereupon, as his deſire of eſcape in- 
creaſed; ſo did the-difficuly - thereof increaſe alſo; for 
that Stukeley, from that time forth, kept a better 

uard upon him ; whereof he took that apprehenſion, 
in ſo much as knowing Stukeley to be witty and watch- 
ful, he grew to an opinion that it would be — 

; ; 01. 


for him to eſcape, except he could win one of theſe 


two points, either to corrupt Stukeley, or at leaſt to 


et to have ſome liberty When he came to London, 
of remaining in his own houſe; for guiltineſs did tell 
him, that, er his coming to London, it was like 
he ſhould be laid pri ſoner in the Tower. Wherefore 
he ſaw no other way, but, in his journey to London, 
to counterfeit ſickneſs in ſuch a manner, as might, in 
commiſeration of his extremity, move his majeſty to 

rinit him to remain in his own houſe, where he 
aſſured himfelf, before long, to plot an opportunity 
of an eſcape. And having in his company one Ma- 
noury, a i a profeſſor of phyſick, and one 
that had many chymical receipts, he practiſed by 
crowns, and promiſed to draw him into his confort, 
the better to make faith of his counterfeiting to be 
ſick, the ſtory whereof Manoury himſelf reported to 
have paſſed in this manner, ; 

Upon Saturday the twenty-fifth of July, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Sir Lewis Stukeley, and Manoury, went to 
lie at Maſter Drake's, where the letters of commiſſion 
from the privy-council were brought unto Sir Lewis 
Stukeley, by one of his majelty's meſſengers, Which 
cauſed a ſudden, departure with much more haſte than 
was expected before; and the countenance of Sir 
Walter Raleigh was much changed, after Sir Lewis 
Stukeley had ſhewed the commiſſion ; for Manoury 
ſaw him from the ſtair-head, he being alone in his 
chamber, the door ſtanding half open, how he ſtamped 
with hrs feet, and pulled himſelf by the hair; ſwear- 
ing in theſe words, God's wounds, is it poſſible my 
Lo ſhould return upon me thus again *' 

From Maſter Drake's they wenton their journey to 
the houſe of Maſter Horſcy, diſtant. from thence four 
miles, or thercabouts. It was in that hour that Sir 
Walter Raleigh began firſt to cauſe Manoury to be 
ſounded, what was in his heart, by an old domeſtick 
of his called Captain King, who there began to diſ- 
courſe unto Manoury of the infortunity of his- maſter, 
and, amongſt other things, ſaid thus: © I would we 
© were all at Paris;“ to whom Manoury anſwered, 
© I would we were all at London; alas! what ſhould 
* we do at Paris?“ Pecauſe, quoth King, that as 
ſoon as we come to London, they will commit Sir 
Walter Raleigh to the Tower, and cut off his head ;' 
Whereupon Manoury anſwered, that he hoped better 
than ſo, and that he was ſorry for his. ill fortune; 
and that, according to his ſinall ability, he was ready 
to do him all honeſt fervice he could, ſo it might be 
done without offence. 

After dinner, it being Sunday, Sir Walter Raleigh 
departed from Maſter Horſey's houſe, and went to 
Sherbourn,; and in the way, when he. came within 
view thereof, turning to Manoury, and ſhewing him 
the place, and the territory about it, he ſaid unto him 
lighing, that all that was his, and that the king had 


unjuſtly taken it from him. He and Stukeley lay not 


at Sherbourn, but were invited to the houſe of old 
Maſter Parham ; Manoury and their train went to lie 
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noury, and aſked him if he had any of his vomits, 


at Sherbourn, at the ſign of the George. The next 
I. 


day, being Monday, the twenty-ſeventh of July, Ma- 
noury went to them, and from thence they took their 
way towards Saliſbury, thirty-five miles from Sher- 
bouru ; and arriving there, Sir Walter Raleigh, go- 
ing a foot down the hill, addreſſed himſelf unto Ma- 


or other medicines ; which he telling him that he had, 
he prayed him to make one ready againſt the next | 
morning, and to tell nobody thereof. © I know, quoth | 
© he, that it is good for me to evacuate many bad hu- \ 
* mours, and by this means I ſhall gain time to work 

© my friends, give order for my affairs, and, it may 

be, pacify his majeſty before my coming to Lon- 

don ; for I know well, that as ſoon as I come there 
F ſhall go to the Tower, and that they will cut off 
my head if I uſe no means to eſcape it; which I 

cannot do without counterfeiting to be ſick, which 
Y your vomits will effect without ſuſpicion.“ For 

which cauſe the ſame evening, as ſoon as he arrived, 
he laid him down upon a bed, complaining much of 

his head, and blaming, his great day's journey from 
Sherbourn to Saliſbury, notwithſtanding he ſupped* 
very well; but after ſupper he feemed to be ſurpriſed 
with a dimneſs of fight, by a ſwimming or giddineſs 
in his head, and, holding his hand before his face, he 
roſe from his bed; and, being led by the arm by Sir 
Lewis Stukeley, he ſtaggered fo, that he ſtruck his 
head with ſome violence againſt a poſt of the gallery 

before his chamber, which made Sir Lewis Stukeley 
think that he was fick indeed; in which belief Ma- 
noury left him for that time. 

The next day in the morning, he fent thie lady his 
wife, and molt. of his ſervants, to London, and alſo 
Captain King ; and Cuthbert and Manoury, and Sir 
Lewis Stukeley, being in Stukeley's chamber, a ſer- 
vant of Sir Walter, named Robin, come and told 
them, that his maſter was out of his wits, and that be 
was naked in his ſhirt upon all fours, ſcratching and 
biting the ruſhes upon the planks; which greatly 
pitied Sir Lewis Stukeley, who, riſing in haſte, fent. 
Manoury to him, who, when he came, found him 
gotten again to his bed; and aſking him what he 
ailed, he anſwered, he ailed nothing, but that he did 
it for the purpoſe. And Sir Walter Raleigh aſking 
him for his vomit, he gave it him, who made no 
bones, but ſwallowed it down incontinently: at which 
time, Sir Lewis Stukeley coming in, Sir Walter be- he 
gan again to cry and rave; then Manoury went out 1 
of the chamber, and the vomit which he had given. 1 
him, was an hour and a half before it wrought'; but ih 
in the mean time Sir Walter Raleigh began to draw 
up tris legs and arms all-on a heap, as it had been in 
a fit of convulſions and contractions of his ſinews; 4 
and that with ſuch vehemency, that Sir Lewis Stuke- | 
jey had much ado witlr the help of others to pull out 
ſtraight, ſomctimes an arm, ſometimes a leg; which, 1 
againſt all the ſtrength they had, he would draw up” i 
again as it was before; whereat the ſaid Sir Lewis 1 
S: xeley took great compaſſion, cauſing him to be 
well rubbed and chafed; which Sir Walter Raleigh: 
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himſelf afterwards told unta Manoury, laughing that 
he had. well exerciſed Sir Lewis Stukeley, and taught 
him to be a phyſician, 


him to ſtay by him, and ſaid he would take ſome reſt, 
 Manoury ſhut the door, and being alone with him, 
Sir Walter Raleigh told him, that his vomit had done 
nothing as yet, and ſaid, that he would take another 
more violent; but Manoury aſſuring him, that with- 
out doubt it would work, he contented himſelf, and 
alked Manoury if he could invent any thing that might 
make him look horrible and loathſome outwardly, 
without offending his principal parts, or making him 
ſick inwardly : Manour indicd a little, and then told 
him, that he would make a compoſition preſently, of 
certain things which would 9 him like a leper 


from head to foot, without doing bim any harm, 


which at his intreaty he effected ſpeedily; at which 
time Sir Walter Raleigh gave him the reaſon why he 


did it, telling him that his being in that caſe would 


make the lords of the council afraid to coine near 
him, and move them with more pity to favour him. 
Soon after that Manoury had put this compoſition 
upon his brow, his arms, and his breaſt, Sir Lewis 
Stukeley came into the chamber, and Manoury went 
away; and Sir Lewis Stukeley perceiving the places 
where Manoury had put this compoſition to be all 
eg his face full of great bliſters of divers colours, 

aving in the midit a little touch of yellow, and round 
about like a purple colour, and all the reſt of his ſkin 
as it were inflamed with heat, he began to apprehend 
the danger of the diſeaſe, that it was contagious ; and 
being very much aſtoniſhed at the ſudden accident, 
he atked Manoury what he thought thereof; but Ma- 


noury judged it fit to conceal it from him at that time, 


ſecing Sir Walter Raleigh had nat yet told him, that 
he meant to fly out of England, but that it was only to 
gain time to ſatisfy his majeſty. 

Upon Manoury's uncertain anſwer to Sir Lewis 


Stukeley, touching Sir Walter Raleigh's malady, Stuke- 


5 reſolved to go to my lord biſhop of Ely, now of 


incheſter, to relate unto him in what caſe Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh was, and brought unto Raleigh two phy- 
ſicians, to ſee and viſit him; who, being come, could 
tell nothing of what humour the ſaid ſickneſs was 
compoled. There came alſo a third, a batchelor in 
phylick, who all could not, by all that they could do, 
diſcover this diſeaſe ; only they gave their opinion and 
advice, that the patient could not be expoſed to the air 
without manifeſt peril of his life, and thereof they 


made their report in writing, unto which Manoury 
alſo ſet his hand. 


Sir Walter Raleigh, ſeeing that all theſe things fell 


out according to his intention, was exceedingly con- 
tented thereat, eſpecially that, in the preſence of the 
ſaid phylicians, the vomit began to work both up- 
wards and downwards. And, becauſe he doubted 
that the phyſicians would aſk to ſee his water, he 
prayed Manoury to do ſomething to make it ſeem 


| the glaſs with a certain drug, which as ſoon as he had 
This feigned fit being thus paſt, Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh called Manoury, and when he came, he prayed 


troubled and had; which to content him, giving him 
the urinal into his bed, Manonry rubbed the inſide of 


made water therein, the urine, even in the hands of 
the phyſicians, turned all into an earthy humour, of 
a blackiſh colour, and made the water alfo to have an 
ill ſavour; which made the phyſicians judge the diſeaſe 
to be mortal, and withqut remedy, but from heaven. 

He made Manoury alſo to tie his arms about with 
black ſilk ribband, which he took from his poniard, 
to try if it would diſtemper the pulſe ; but that ſuc. 
ceeded not as he thought it would. The day follow. 
ing he called Manoury, and prayed him to make ſome 
more ſuch bliſters upon him, as, upon his noſe, his 
head, his thighs, and his legs, which Manoury having 
done, it ſucceeded according to his deſire ; for which 
he was very jocund and merry with Manoury, and ſaid 
unto him that the evacuation which his ck had 
cauſed, had ſo opened his ſtamach that he was excecd- 
ing hungry, and prayed Manoury that he would go 
and buy him ſome meat ſecretly ; for, quoth he, if [ 
eat publickly, it will be ſeen that I am not ſick : fo, 
according to his requeſt, Manoury went to the White- 
hart in Sliſbury, and bought him a leg of mutton and 
three loaves, which he eat in fecret ; and by this ſub. 
tlety it was thought that he lived three days without 
eating, but not without drink: thus he continued un- 
ti! Friday, the laſt of July, ſeeming always to be ſick 
in the preſence of company, and nevertheleſs, being 
alone, he writ his declaration or apology, and praycd 
Manoury to tranſcribe it, which was lince preſented 
to his majeſty. | 

The ſame evening, Sir Lewis Stukeley diſcourſing 
upon his ſickneſs, and whence it ſhould proceed, Sir 
Walter Raleigh ſaid in theſe words, © As God fave 
© me, I think I have taken poiſon where I lay the 
night before I came to this town; I know that 

r. Parham is a great lover of the king of Spain, 
and a papiſt, and that he keeps always a prieſt in 
his houſe ; but I will not have any of you to ſpeak 
of it, nor you Monſieur (quoth he) ſpeaking to Ma- 
noury.“ Alſo Sir Walter Raleigh, his chamber 
doors being ſhut, walked up and down, and only Ma- 
noury with him, there naked in his ſhirt, and took a 
looking-glaſs, and looking 2 the ſpots in his face, 
whereat he took great pleaſure, and laughing, ſaid 
unto Manoury theſe words, We ſhall laugh well 
one day, for having thus cozened and beguiled the 
© king, his council, and the phyſicians, and the Spa- 
* niards and all.“ 

Upon the Saturday that his majeſty arrived at Sa- 
liſbury, which was the firſt of Auguſt, Sir Walter 
Raleigh deſired to ſpeak with Manoury in ſecret, and 
ſeemed to have a very great apprehenſion of ſomething, 
and having made him ſhut the doors, prayed him to. 
give him a red leathern coffer, which was within ano- 
ther coffer ; which when he had, he was a good while 
looking in it, and then called Manoury, and putting. 
nine pieces of Spaniſh money of gold into. his hand, 
he ſaid thus: There is twenty crowns in piſtolets, 

3 ö which 
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« which I give you for your phyſical receipts, and the 
« yictuals you bought me; and I will give you * 
© pounds a year, it you will do that which I shall tell 
„you; and if it happen that Sir Lewis Stukeley do 
« aſk you what conference you had with me, tell him, 
that you comfort me in my adverſity, and that I 
make you no other anſwer than thus, as is here writ- 
«© ten.” Which he had already written with his own 
hand, in a little piece of paper, for Manoury's in- 
ſtruction, as followeth : 

« Vela M. Manoury Pacceptance de tout mes tra- 
© yaus, pertie de mon eſtat, & de mon fils, mes ma- 
© ladies & doleurs. Vela leffet de mon confidence 
© au roy.” Which paper of Raleigh's hand-writing 
Manoury produced. | 

And now Sir Walter Raleigh began to practiſe with 
Manoury, and to tell him, that he would fly and get 
himſelf out of England, and that if Manoury would 
aid him in his eſcape, it was all in his power ; and 
that Sir Lewis Stukeley truſted in nobody but Ma- 
noury : whereupon Manoury made him an overture, 
that, at his coming to London, he ſhould keep him- 
ſelf cloſe in a friend's houſe of Manoury's, in Shere- 
lane in London ; whereunto he ſeemed to incline, 
and found Manoury's advice good for a while; but, 
in the end, he told him, that he was reſolved other- 
wiſe, and that he had already ſent Captain King to 
hire him a barque below Gravefend, which would go 
with all winds, and another little boat to carry him 
to it. For, quoth he, to hide myſelf in London, I 
© thould be always in fear to be diſcovered by the ge- 
© neral ſearchers that are there; but to efcape I muſt 
get leave to go to my houſe, and, being there, IT will 
© handle the matter ſo, that I will eſcape out of the 
© hands of Sir Lewis Stukeley by a back-door, and get 
me into the boat; for nobody will doubt that J can 
go on foot, ſeeing me ſo feeble as I ſeem to be. 
And then, Raleigh having muſed a while without 
ſpeaking, Manoury aſked him, Sir, wherefore will 
* you fly? Your apology, and your laſt declaration, 
do not they juſtify you ſufficiently ?* Then, all in 
choler, Raleigh anſwered him in Engliſh, thus : © Ne- 


ver tell me more; a man that fears is never ſecure.” 


bree faſhion of his put Manoury to filence for that 
Now there reſted nothing but his majeſty's licence 
to permit him to go to his own houſe; without which, 
he laid, he could not poſſibly eſcape. This licence 
was after granted him, by the means of Maſter Vice- 
chamberlain, and Maſter Secretary Naunton; which 
being obtained, Manoury took occaſion to ſay to him. 
That hereby one might ſee, that his majeſty had no 
meaning to take his life, ſeeing that he fulfered him 
% 80 to his own houſe to recover his health. No, 
: quoth Raleigh, they uſed all theſe kinds of flatteries 
"to the duke of Byron, to draw him fairly to the pri- 
f ſon, and then they cut off his head: I know that they 
have concluded amongſt them, that it is expedient 
i that a man thould die, to re- aſſure the traffick which 
J have broken in Spain.“ And thereupon broke 
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forth into moſt hateful and traiterous words againſt 
the king's own perſon, ending in a menace and bravery, 
That, if he could fave himſelf for that time, he would 
plot ſuch plots, as ſhould make the king think him- 
„ ſelf happy to ſend for him again, and render him 
* his eſtate with advantage; yea, and force the king 
© of Spain to write into England in his favour.” 

Manoury, at that time, did aſk him further, If he 
eſcaped, what ſhould become of Sir Lewis Stukeley ? 
And whether he ſhould be put to death for him, or 
not ? And whether he ſhould loſe his office and eſtate ? 
Not to death (quoth Raleigh) but he will be im- 
* prifoned for a while; but his lands the king cannot 
© have, for that they are already aſſured to his cfdeſt 
* fon; and, for the reſt, it was no part of his care. 
Manouty further aſked him, If it were not treaſon in 
himſelf to be aiding to his eſcape ? © No, quoth he, 
for that you are a ſtranger; nevertheleſs, you muſt 
* not be known of any thing, for then you will be 
* ſure to be put in priſon.* In concluſion, Manoury 
demanded of him yet further. But what if it be 
* diſcovered, that L had any hand in your eſcape ?” 
© Why, quoth he, follow me into France (that is your 
country) and quit all, and I will make you amends. 
© for all.” | 

After, Raleigh went on his journey to Andover, - 
and ſo to Hertford-bridge, and from thence to Staines ; - 
during which time, Sir Lewis Stukeley, being made 
acquainted by Manoury with Raleigh's purpofe to 
eſcape, uſed extraordinary diligence in guards and 
watches upon him: which Raleigh perceiving, ſaid to 
Manoury at Staines: I perceive well, it is not poſ- 
* ſible for me to eſcape by our two means alone; 
© Stukeley is fo watchful, and ſets ſuch ſtrait guard 
* upon me, and will be too hard for us for all our 
* cunning ; therefore there is no way but to make him 
© of our council, and if we can perſuade him to let 
« me fave myſelf, Iwill give him in hand two hun- 
* dred pounds ſterling worth: and thereupon drew 
forth a jewel, and ſhewed it to Manoury, and gave it 
into his hand, made in the faſhion of hail, powdered 
with diamonds, with a ruby in the midſt, which he 
valued at an hundred and fifty pounds ſterling; and 
ſaid, © Beſides this jewel, he ſhall have fifty pounds 


ain money; I pray you, go tell him ſo from me, and 


« perſuade him to it; I know he will truſt you.” 


Manoury went preſently to Stukeley, and-told him 


as. before, and concluded with him, that Manoury 
ſhould report back to Raleigh, that he-would accept 
of his offer; and bade him tell Raleigh alſo, that he 


was content to do as he deſired, but he would chuſe 


rather to go away with him, than to tarry behind with 
ſhame and reproach: and he bade Manoury afk him 
further, How he thought he could do this, without 
loling his office of vice-admiral, which coſt him fix - 
hundred pounds? And how they ſhould live after- 
wards ? And to what place they ſhould go? And what | 
means he would carry with him to furnith this in- 
tended journey? Which Manoury did, and was an- 
ſwered by the ſaid Raleigh; and prayed to tell "_ 
ey 
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finding the French barque not to be 
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ley, that, if he would ſwear unto him not to diſcover 
him, he would tell him his whole intent; and that, 
tor the firſt point, though Stukeley ſhould loſe his 
office, yet he ſhould be no loſer upon the matter 
and, for afterwards, as ſoon as he was gotten into 
France, or Holland, his wife was to ſend him a thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling, and that he carried with him 
only a thouſand crowns in money and jewels, to ſerve 
him for the preſent in eſcape. But after ſupper Ra- 
leigh faid unto Manoury, Oh, if I could cſcape 
without Stukeley, I ſhould do bravely: but it is no 
matter, ſaid he, I'll carry him along, and after- 
* wards III diſpatch myſelf of him well enough.“ 
And after Manoury, relating all that had paſſed to 
Stukeley, brought them together ; at which time Ra- 
leigh 3 the jewel to Stukeley, and he making 
ſhew to be content, prayed him a little reſpite to diſ- 
poſe of his office : whereupon Manoury, ſeeing them 
ſo accorded upon the matter in appearance, took his 
leave of them to go to London ; and in the morning 
Manoury, upon the. taking of his leave, ſaid to Ra- 
leigh, © 'That he did not think to ſee him again, 
* while he was in England.' Whereupon Raleigh 
gave him a letter, directed to Miſtreſs Herrys of Rad- 


ford, that ſhe ſhould deliver him an iron furnace, with 


a diſtillatory of copper belonging unto it; and charged 


him to tell every man he met, that he was ſick, and 


75 he left him in an extreme looſeneſs that very 
night. 

ut Raleigh, having formerly diſpatched a meſſen- 
ger to London to prepare him a barque for his eſcape, 
came at laſt to London; and having won his purpoſe 
by theſe former devices of feigned "5: n to be ſpared 
from impriſonment in the Tower, and to be permitted 
to remain at his own houſe till his better recovery; 


there fell out an accident which gave him great hopes: 


and encouragement ſpeedily to facilitate his intended 
deſign for eſcape. For as he came on his way to 
London, in his inn at Brentford, there came unto him 
a Frenchman named La Cheſnay, a follower of Le 
Clere, laſt agent here for his majeſty's deareſt brother 
the French king, who told him that the French agent 
was very deſirous to ſpeak with him as ſoon as might 
be after his arrival at London, for matters greatly. con- 


cerning the ſaid Walter's weal and ſafety ; as in effect 


it fell out, that the very next night after his arrival 
at London, the ſaid Le Clere and La Cheſnay came 
unto him to his houſe ; and there did the ſaid Le Clere 
offer unto him a French barque, which he had pre; 
pared for him to eſcape in, and withal his letters re- 
commendatory for his ſafe conduct and reception to 
the governor of Calais, and to ſend a gentleman ex- 
preſly that ſhould attend and meet him there. To 
which offer of his Raleigh, after ſome queſtions paſled, 

10 ready, nor ſo 
fit, as that himſelf had formerly provided, gave him 
thanks, and told him that he would make uſe of his 
own barque ; but for his letters, and the reſt of his 
offer, he ſhould be beholden to him, becauſe his ac- 
quaintance in France was worn out, So paſſionately 


bent was he upon his eſcape, that he did not forbea- 
to truſt his lf, and to communicate a ſecret import. 
ing him ſo near, upon his firſt acquaintance, and unto 
a {tranger, whom he hath ſince confeſſed that he never 
ſaw — 2 And thus, after two nights ſtay, the third 
night he made an actual attempt to — and was 
in a boat towards his ſhip, but was by Stukeley arreſt. 
ed, brought back, and delivered into the cuſtody of 
the licutenant of the Tower. 

For theſe his great and heinous offences, in acts of 
hoſtilities upon his majeſty's confederates, depreda- 
tions, and abuſes, as well of his commiſſion, as of 
his majeity's ſubjects under his charge, impoſtures, 
attempts of eſcape, declining his majeſty's juſtice, 
and the reſt evidently proved, or confeſſed by himſelf, 
he had made himſelt otterly unworthy of his majeſty's 
further mercy: and becauſe he could not by law be 
judicially called in queſtion, for that his former at. 
tainder of treaſon is the higheſt and laſt work of the 
law, whereby he was civiliter mortuus, his majeſty was 
forced, except attainders ſhould become privileges for 
all ſubſequent offences, to refolve to have him exe- 
cuted upon his former attainder. _ 

His majeſty's juſt and honourable proceedings being 
thus made manifeſt to all his good ſubjects, by this 
preceding declaration, not founded upon conjectures 
or likelihoods, but either upon confeſſion of the party 
himſelf, or upon the examination of divers unſut- 

ected witneſſes, he leaves it to the world to judge, 
$2 he could either have ſatisfied his own juſtice (his 
honourable intentions having been ſo perverted and 
abuſed by the ſaid Sir Walter Raleigh) or yet make 
the uprightneſs of the ſame his intentions appear to 
his deareit brother, the king of Spain, if he had not, 
by a legal puniſhment of the offender, given an exam- 
oo as well of terror to all his other ſubjects, not to 
abuſe his gracious meanings, in taking contrary courſes 
for the attaining to their own unlawful ends, as alſo 
of demonſtration to all other foreign princes and ſtates, 
whereby they might reſt afſured of his majeity's ho- 
nourable proceeding with them, when any. the like 
caſe ſhall occur. By which means his majeſty may 
the more aſſuredly expect and claim an honourable 
concurrence, and a reciprocal correſpondence from 
them, upon any the like occaton. But as to Sir 
Walter Raleigh's confeſſion at his death, what he con- 
felled or denied, touching any the points of this de- 
claration, his majeſty leaves him and his conſcience 
therein to God, as was ſaid in the beginning of this 
diſcourſe, For ſovereign princes cannot make a true 
judgment upon the bare ſpeeches, or aſſeverations ol 
a d:linquent, at the time of his death; but their judg- 
ment mult be founded upon examinations, re-exam!- 
nations, and confrontments, and ſuch like real proots, 
as all this former diſcourſe is made up of and built 
upon ; all the material and moſt important of the ſaid 
examinations being taken under the hands of the exa- 
minates that could write, and that in the preſence 0! 
no fewer than ſix of his majeſty's privy-council, and | 
atteſted by their alike ſeveral ſubſcriptions _ _ 
6 ands; 
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hands; which were my lords, the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, the Lord Verulam lord chancellor of Eng- 
land, the earl of Worceſter lord privy-ſeal, Maſter 


Secretary Naunton, the maſter of the rolls, and Sie 
Edward Coke. ; _ * 


A brief Relation * of Sir Walter Raleigh's Troubles: With the taking away the Lands 


and Caſtle of Sherburn in Dorſet from 
Inheritance. | 


him and his Heirs, being his indubitable 


; 


To the Right Honourable the Commons of England, aſſembled in Parliament. The humble 
Petition of Carew Raleigh, Eſq; only Son of Sir Walter Raleigh, late deceaſed, , 


Humbly ſheweth, | 


THAT whereas your petitioner conceivetb, that his late father, Sit IWalter Raleigh, was moſt 


unjuſtly and illegally condemned and excnted ; and his lands and caſtle of Sherburn wrongfully taken 
from. him and hts, as may more at large appear by this brief narrative hereunto annexed; the par- 
ticulars whereof your pelitioner is, upon due proofs, ready to make good: your petitioner therefore, 
humbly ſubmitting to the great juſtice and integrity of this houſe (which is no way more manifeſted, 
than by relieving the oppreſſed) humbly craveth, that he may recerve ſuch ſatisfattion, for theſe his, 


great oppreſſions and loſſes, as to the wiſdom and clemency of this honourable houſe ſhall ſeem fit. 


| HEN King James came into England, he 

found Sir Walter Raleigh (by the favour of 
his late miſtreſs Queen Elizabeth) lord warden of the 
Stannaries, lord lieutenant of Devonſhire and Corn- 


wall, captain of the guard, and governor of the iſle of 


Jerſey ; with a large poſſeſſion of lands both in Eng- 
land and Ireland. The king for ſome weeks uſed 
him with great kindneſs, and was pleaſed to acknow- 
ledge divers preſents, which he had received from him 
being in Scotland, for which he gave him thanks. But 
finding him (as he ſaid himſelf) a martial man, addict- 
ed to — affairs, and great actions, he feared, leſt 
he ſhould engage him in a war, a thing moſt hated, 
and contrary to the king's nature; wherefore he be- 
gan to look upon him with a jealous eye, eſpeciall 
after he had preſented him with a book, wherein, wit 
great mie 

in treaty, perſuading the king rather wigoroully to 
proſecute the war with that prince then in hand, pro- 
miſing, and that with great probability, within few 
years to reduce the Weſt-Indies to his obedience. But 
Sir Walter Raleigh's enemies, ſoon diſcovering the 
king's humour, reſolved at once to rid the king of this 
doubt and trouble, and to enrich themſelves with the 


lands and offices of Sir Walter 2 Wherefore 


they plotted to accuſe him, and the Lord Cobham, a 
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ity, he oppoſed the peace with Spain, then 


Aud your petitioner ſhall humbly pray, &e. 


ſimple paſſionate man, but of very noble birth and 


great poſſeſſions, of high treaſon. The particulars of 


their accuſation I am uttterly Inorant of, and I think 


all men, both then and now living; only I find in 
eneral terms, they were accuſed for plotting with 


the Spaniard, to bring in a foreign army, and pro-' 
ueen of England ; but 


claim the infanta of Spain, 
without any proofs, and the t ing itſelf as ridiculous 
as impoſſible, However, Sir Walter Raleigh was 
condemned without any witneſs brought in againſt 
him, and the Lord Cobham, who was pretended to 
have accuſed him barely in a letter, in another letter 


to Sir Walter Raleigh, upon his ſalvation, cleared - 


him of all treaſon, or treaſonable actions either againſt 
king or ſtate to his knowledge ; which original letter 


is now in the hands of Mr. Carew Raleigh, ſon of 


Sir: Walter, to be produced at any time. Upon this 
condemnation, all his lands and offices were ſeized, 
and himſelf. committed cloſe N the Tower; 
but they found his caſtle of Sherburn, and the lands 
thereunto belonging, to be long before entailed on his 
children, ſo that he could not forfeit it, but dutin 


his own life. And the king, finding in himſelf the 
iniquity of Sir Walter's condemnation, gaye him all 
what he had forfeited again, but ſtill kept kim cloſe 


priſoner ; ſeven years after his impriſonment, he en- 
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out ſixteen Years. impriſonment, and had ſeen the diſ- 
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eee zun which time it fell out, that one 
r. Robert Car, a young Scotch gentlemen, grew in 
great favour with the king; and having no fortune, 
they contrived to lay the ſoundation of his future 

eatneſs upon the ruins of Sir Walter Raleigh. 

hereupon they called the conveyance of Sherburn in 
queſtion, in the. er, and for. want of 
one ſingle word 3 word was found notwithſtand- 
Ing in the paper-book, and was only the overſight of 
a clerk) they pronounced the conveyance invalid, and 
Sherburn ſorfeited to the cron; a judgment eaſily to 


3 


be fureſeen without witchcraft, ſince his chiefeſt judge 


way his greptelt enemy, and the caſe argued between a 
| ng 


poor friendleſs priſoner, and a king of and. 
Thus was Sherburn given to Sir Robert Car (after 
earl of 8 the Lady Raleigh“ with her chil- 


n, 35 nbly and earneſtly tion the king for 
Gabe on on her, and N. no other 
anſwer from him, but that he mun have thé land, he 
mun have it for Car. She being a woman of a very 
high ſpirit, and noble birth and breeding, fell down 
upon her knees, with her: hands heaved up to heaven, 
and in the bitterneſs, of ſpirit, beſeeched God Al- 


mighty to look upon the juſtice of her cauſe, and pu- 
nit chole who — 


5 ad ſo wrongfully expoſed her, and 
her poor children, to ruin ind beggary. What hath 
happened fince to that royal cantly, is too ſad and 
di faſtrous for me to repeat, and yet too viſible not to 
be diſcerned. But to proceed: Prince Henry, hearing 
the king had given Sherburn to Sir Robert Car, came 
with ſome anger to his father, deſiring he would be 
pleaſed to beſtow Sherburn upon him, alledging that 
it was a place of great ſtrength and beauty, which he 
much liked, but indeed, with an intention to give it 
back to Sir Walter Raleigh, whom he much. eſteemed. 
The kin who was unwilling to refuſe any of that 
prince's deſires, (for indeed, they were 1 
livered in ſuch language, as ſounded rather like a 
demand than an intreaty)' granted his requeſt, and to 
fatisfy his favourite gave. him five and twenty thouſand 
pounds in ready money, ſo far was the king or crown 
from. gaining, by this purchaſe. Burt, that, excellent 
Prince within a few, months, was taken away ; how 
and by what means is ſuſpected by all, and I fear was 


then too well known by many. After is death, the 


king gave Sherburn again to Sit Robert Car, who not 
many years after, by the name of earl of Somerſet, 
e and condemned for poiſoning Sir Tho- 
mas Overbury, and loſt all his lands. Then Sir John 
Digby, nom earl of Briſtol, begged 
King, and had it. Six Walter Raleigh, being of a vi- 
gorous conſtitutiog, and perfect health, had now worn 


1 


rous end of all his Feen enemies; ſo that new per- 
now ſpringing up in court, he 


ſons and new intereſts, now | 
found means to obtain hig liberty, but upon condition, 


« 


10 go a voyage to Gpiana, in diſcovery of a gold 


| # She was the only davghtcr of Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, who was arraigned, in Queen Mary's time, and acquitted, See Fox's 


2 and Monuments, 


ke a 


Sherburn of the him | 
_ plainly, that when he was prince, he had promiſed the 


title to Sherburn, he neither coul 


mine; that unhappy voyage is well known, almoſt to alf 
men, and how he was betrayed'from the very beginning, 
his letters and dafigns being diſcovered to Gondamore, 
the Spaniſh ambaſlador, whereby he found ſuch oppo. 
ſition upon the place, that though he took and fired 
the town of St. Thoma, yet he loſt his eldeſt ſon in 


that ſervice, and being deſperately ſick himſelf, was 


made fruſtrate of alt his hopes. 


Immediately upon his return home, he was made 
priſoner, and by the violent purſuit of Gondamore, 
and ſome others, who could not think their eſtates ſafe, 


while his head was upon his ſhoulders, the king re. 
ſolved to take 


| advantage of his former condemnation 
ſixteen years paſt, being not able to take away his life 
for any new action, and though he had given him a 
commiſſion under the broad ſeal to execute martial lay 
upon his own ſoldiers, which was conceived, by the 
beſt lawyers, a full pardon for any offence committed 
before that time, without any further trouble of the 
law, cut off his head. | 

Here juſtice was indeed blind, blindly executing 
one and the fame perſon upon one and the fame con- 
demnation, for things contradictory ; for Sir Walter 
Raleigh was condemned for being a friend to the Spa- 


niard, and loſt his life for being their utter _— 


Thus kings, when they will do what they pleaſe, 
pleaſe not him they ſhould, God, and having made 
their power ſubſervient to their will, deprive themſelves 
of that 8 power whereby others are ſubſervient to 
them. To proceed: Mr. Carew Raleigh, only ſon of 
Sir Walter, being at this time a youth of about thir- 
teen, bred at Oxford, after five years, came to court, 
and by the favour of the Right Honourable William 
Earl of Pembroke, his noble Kinſman, hoped to ob- 
tain ſome redreſs in his misfortunes ; but the king, 
not liking his countenance, ſaid, he appeared to him 


like the ghoſt of his father; whereupon the earl ad- 


viſed him to travel, which he did until the death of 
King James, which happened about a year after. 
'Phen coming over, and a parliament ſitting, he, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of this land, addreſſed himſclf 
to them by petition to be reſtored in blood, thereby to 
inable him to inherit ſuch lands, as might come unto- 
him either as heir to his father, or any other way; but 
his petition having been twice read in the lord's houſe, 
King Charles ſent Sir James Fullerton (then of the 
bed- chamber) unto Mr. Raleigh, to command him to 
come unto him; and being brought into the king's 
chamber by the faid Sir James, the king, after uſing 
him with great civility, notwithſtanding told him 


earl of Briſtol to fecure his title to Sherburn againſt the 


heirs of Sir Walter Raleigh; zyhereupon the earl had 


How him, then prince, ten thoufand pounds, that now 
e was bound to make good his promiſe, being king; 
that therefore, unleſs he would quit all his right and 

— would paſs his 


pill 


— 


pill of reſtoration. Mr. Raleigh urged the juſtice of 
his cauſe 3 that he deſired only the liberty of a ſubjeR, 
>and to be left to the law, which was never denied any 
free-man. Notwithſtanding all which allegations, the 
king was reſolute in his denial, and fo left him. After 
which Sir James Fullerton, uſed many, arguments to 
perſuade ſubmiſſion to the king's will; as the impoſſi- 
bil of conteſting with kingly power; the not b ing 
reſtored in blood, which brought along with it fo 
many inconveniencies, that it was not poſſible without 
it to poſſeſs or enjoy any lands or eſtate. in this king- 
dom; the not being in 'a condition, if his cloke were 
taken from his „or hat from his head, to ſue for 
reſtitution. All which things being conſidered, toge- 
ther with ſplendid promifes of great preferment in 
court, and particularly favours from the king not im- 
-probable, wrought much in the mind of young Mr. 
Ralei h, being a perſon not full twenty years old, left 
friendleſs and fortuneleſs, and prevallel ſo far, that he 
ſubmitted to the king's will. | | 
Wherenpon there was an act paſſed for his reſtora- 
tion, and, together with it, a ſettlement of Sherburn 
to the earl of Briſtol; and in ſhew of ſome kind of re- 


* Sir Walter Ralcigh diſcovered Virginia at his own charge, 
which coſt him forty thoufand pounds. He was the firſt of all 
the Engliſh, that diſcovered Guiana in the Weſt-Indies. He 
took the iſlands of Fayall from the Spaniard, and did moſt fignal 
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compenſe, four hundred pounds a year penſion; during 
life, granted to Mr. Raleigh after the death of his mo- 
ther; who had that fum paid unto her, during life, if 
lieu of jointure. | | 
Thus have I, with as much riger humility, and 
candour (as the nature of the caſe will permit) related 
the preſſures, force, and injuſtice committed upon a 
ph oppreſſed, thöugh not undeſerving * family ;' and 
ave forborne to ſpecify the names of thoſe, who were 
inſtruments of this evil, leſt T ſhould be thought to 
have an inclination to ſcandalife particular, and per- 
chance noble families. | F 
Upon the conſideration of all which, I humbly fub- 
mit myfelf to the commons of England, now repre» 
ſented in parliament ; deſiring, according to their 775 
wiſdom and juſtice, that they will fight me and m 
poſterity, according to their own belt liking ; having, 
in my own perfon fog bred at court) never oppoſed 
any of their juſt rights and privileges, and for the fu- 
ture, being reſolved to range myſelf under the banner 
of the commons of England; and ſo far forth as edu- 
cation and fatherly inſtruction can prevail, promiſe the | 
Tame for two ſons whom God hath ſent me. R 


and eminent ſervice at the taking of Cadiz. He tock from the 
Spaniard the greateſt and richeſt carick, that ever came into Eng- 
— : and another ſhip laden with nothing but gold, pearls, and 
oc ineal. a £2. 2 


printed 1640. 


Ciunfe. NOW, fir, what think you of Mr. St. John's 
trial in the ſtar-chamber ? I know that the 
druit ran that he was hardly dealt withal, becauſe he 
was impriſoned in the Tower, ſeeing his diſſuaſion 
from granting a benevolence to the king was warranted 
by the law, 
Ju. Surely, ſir, it was made manifeſt at the hear- 
ing, that Mr. St. John was rather in love with his 
-own letter; he confeſſed he had ſeen your lordſhip's 
letter, before he wrote his to the mayor of Marlbo- 
rough, and in your lordſhip's letter, there was not a 
word, whereto the ſtatutes, by Mr. St. John alledged, 
had reference; for thoſe ſtatutes did condemn the ga- 
tiering of money from the ſubject, under title of a 
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, proved in a Dialogue between a Coun- 


free gift; whereas a fifth, a ſixth, a tenth, &c. was 
ſet down, and required. But, my good lord, though 
divers ſhires have given to his majeſty, ſome more, 
ſome leſs, What is this to the king's debt? _ 
Counſ., We know it well enough, but we have many 
other projects. DS ON / 1 
7uft. It is true, my good lord; but, your lordſhip 
will find, that when by theſe you have drawn. many - : 
petty ſums from the ſubjects, and thoſe ſometimes + | 
ſpent, as faſt as they are gathered, his majeſty being 
nothing enabled thereby, when you ſhall be forced to 
— your great aid, the country will excuſe: itſelf, 
in regard of their former paymens +>: 
Counſ. What mean you by the great ad? 
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Jui. I mean the aid of parliament. 
 Counſ. By parliament! I would fain know the man, 
that durſt perſuade the king unto it, for if it ſhould 
ſucceed ill, In what caſe were he? 

Fuft. You ſay well for yourſelf, my lord, and per- 
chance, you that are lovers of yourſelves, under par- 
don, do follow the advice of the late duke of. Alva, 
who was ever oppoſite to all reſolution in buſinefs of 
E for if the things enterpriſed ſucceeded 
well, the advice never came in queſtion: if ill, whereto 
great undertakings are commonly ſubject, he then 
made his advantage, by remembering his country coun- 
ct]: but my good lord, theſe referved politicians are 
not the beſt ſervants, for he that is bound to adventure 
His life for his maſter, is alſo bound to adventure his 
advice: Keep not back counſel, ſaith Eccigſiaſticus, when 
it may do good. | 

Counſ. But, ſir, I peak it not in other reſpeR, 
than I think it dangerous for the king to aſſemble the 
three eſtates, for thereby have our former kings always 
Joſt ſomewhat of their n And, becauſe 
that you ſhall not think, that I ſpeak it at random, I 
will begin with elder times, wherein the firſt conten- 
tion began, betwixt the kings of this Iand, and their 
ſubjects in parliament. 

uſt. Your lordſhip ſhall do me a ſingular favour. 
: Counf. You know that the king of England had no 
formal parliament till above the eighteenth year of 


Henry the Firſt, for in his feventeenth year, for the 


marriage of his daughter, the king raiſed a tax upon 
every hide of land by the advice of his privy-counctl 
alone. But you may remember how the Hubjects, ſoon 
after the eſtabliſnment of this parliament, began to 
ſtand upon terms with the king, and drew from him 
by ſtrong hand, and the ſword, the great charter. 

Juſt. Your lordſhip ſays well, they drew from the 
King the great charter by the ſword, and hereof the 
parliament cannot be accuſed, but the lords. | 
 Cirnf. You ſay well, but it was after the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the parliament, and by colour of it, that they 
had ſo great daring, for before that time they could 
not endure to hear of St. Edward's laws, but reliſted 
the confirmation m all they could, although by thoſe 
laws, the ſubjects of this iſland were no leſs free than 
any of all Europe. | 

Fuft. My good lord, the reaſon is manifeſt; for 
while the Normans, and other of the French that fok 
lowed the conqueror, made ſpoil of the Engliſh, they 
would not endure that any thing but the will of the 
congquerdr ſhould ſtand for law; but after a deſeent 
or two, when themſclves were become Engliſh, and 
found themſelves beaten with their own rods, they then 
began to ſayour the difference between ſubjection and 
Navery, and infiſt upon the law, meum & tuum; and to 
be able to ſay unto themſelves, Hoe fac & wives; yea, 
that the conquering Engliſh in Ireland did the like, 
your lordſhip knows it better than I. OS 
* Counſ. I think you gueſs aright: and to the end the 
ſubject may know, that being a faithful ſervant to his 
Prince, he might wt wh own life, and paying to his. 
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2 what belongs to a ſovereign, the remainder wa; 

his own to diſpoſe ; Henry the Firſt, to content his 

age gave them the great charter, and the charter of 
oreſts. 

Fuſt. What reaſon then had King John to deny the 
confirmation ? 

Counſ. He did not, but he on the contrary confirmed 
both the charters with additions, and required the pope, 
whom he had then made his ſuperior, to ſtrengthen 
them with a golden bull. | * 

Juſt. But your honour knows, that it was not long 
after, that he repented himſelf. 

Gounſ. It is true, and he had reaſon ſo to do, for the 
barons refuſed to follow him into France, as they 
ought to have done; and to ſay true, this great char. 
ter, upon which you inſiſt ſo much, was not originally 
granted regally and freely; for Henry the Firſt did 
uſurp the kingdom, and therefore the better to aſſure 
himſelf againſt Robert his eldeſt brother, he flattered 
his nobility and people with thoſe charters :. yea, King 
John that confirmed them had the like reſpect; for 
Arthur, duke of Bretagne, was the undoubted heir of 
the crown, upon whom John uſurped. And fo ta 
conclude, theſe charters had their original from kings 
de facto, but not de jure. 

ut. But King John confirmed the charter, after 
the death of his nephew Arthur, when he was then 
Rex de jure allo. 

Counſ. It is true, for he durſt do no other, ſtanding 
accurſed,, whereby few or none obeyed him, for his 
nobility refuſed to follow him into — and he 
had ſo grieved the 7 by pulling down all the park 
pales before harveſt, to the end his deer might [poi!. 
the corn; and by ſeizing the temporalities of ſo many 
biſhopricks into his hands, and chiefly for practiſing 
the death of the duke of Bretagne his nephew, as allo 
having loſt Normandy, to the French, ſo-as the hearts 
of all men were turned from him. | 

uſt. Nay, by your favour, ſay; lord, King John 
reſtored King Edward's laws, after his abſolution, 
and wrote his letters in the fifteenth of his reign, to 
all ſheriffs, countermanding all former oppreſſions; 
yea, this he did, notwithſtanding the lords refuſed to 
follow him into France. 

Counf. Pardon me, he did not reſtore King Ed- 
ward's laws then, nor yet confirmed. the charters, but 
he promiſed upon his abſolution to do both: but after 
his return out of France, in his ſixteenth year he de- 
nied it, becauſe, without ſuch a promiſe, he had not 
obtained reſtitution, his promiſe being conſtrained, 
and not voluntary. h 

Fuſt. But what think you? Was he: not bound in 
honour to perform it? 

Counf. Certainly no, for it was determined in the 
cafe of King Francis the Firſt of France, that all pro- 
miſes by him made, whilit he was in the hands of 
Charles the Fifth, his enemy, were void, by reaſon, 
the judge of honour, which tells us he durſt do 18 
other. 


7uſt. But King John was not in priſon. 


* 


Gunſ. 


Cunſ. Vet, for all that, reſtraint is an impriſon- 
ment, yea, fear itſelf is an impriſonment, and the king 
was ſubject to both: I know there is nothing more 
kingly in a king, than the performance of his word; 
but, yet of a word freely and voluntarily given. Nei- 
ther was the charter of Henry the Firſt ſo publiſhed, 
that all men might plead it for their advantage ; but a 
charter was left, in depgſito, in the hands of the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, for the time, and ſo to his ſuc- 
ceſſors. Stephen Langton, who was ever a traitor to 
the king, produced this charter, and ſhewed it to the 
barons, thereby encouraging them to make war againſt 
the king. Neither was it the old charter ſimply the 
barons ſought to have confirmed, but they preſented 
unto the king other articles and orders, tending to the 
alteration of the whole commonwealth ;- which when 
the king refuſed to ſign, the barons preſently put them- 
ſclves into the field, and in rebellious and outrageous 
faſhion, ſent the king word, except he confirmed them, 
they would not deſiſt from making war againſt him, 
till he had ſatisfied them therein. And in concluſion, 
the king being betrayed of all his nobility, in effect, 
was forced to grant the charter of Magna Charta, and 
Charta de Foreſiis, at ſuch time as he was invironed 
with an army in the meadows of Staynes; which 
charters, being procured by force, Pope Innocent af- 
terwards difavowed, and threatened to curſe the ba- 
rons, if they ſubmitted not themſelves, as they ought, 
to their ſovereign lord; which when the lords refuſed 
to obey, the king entertained an army of ſtrangers, for 
his own defence, wherewith having maſtered and 
beaten the barons, they called in Lewis of France, a 
moſt unnatural reſolution, to be their king. Neither 
was Magna Charta a law in the nineteenth of Henry 
the Third, but ſimply a charter, which he confirmed 
in the twenty-firſt of his reign, and made it a law in 
the twenty-fifth, according to Littleton's Opinion. 
Thus much for the beginning of the great charter, 
which had firſt an obſcure birth from uſurpation, and 
was ſecondly foſtered and ſhewed to the world by re- 
\ bellion. © + | 

Juſt. T cannot deny but that all your lordſhip hath 

ſaid is true; but, ſeeing the charters were afterwards 
ſo many times confirmed by parliament and made 
laws, and that there is nothing in them unequal or 
prejudicial to the king ; doth not your honour think 
it reaſon they ſhould be obſerved ? 
Caunſ. Yes, and obſerved they are in all that the 
ſtate of a king can permit, for no man is deſtroyed, 
but by the laws of the land; no man diſſeized of his 
inheritance, but by the laws of the land ; impriſoned 
they are by the prerogative where the king hath cauſe 
to 1 their loyalty; for were it otherwiſe, the 
king ſhould never come to the knowledge of any con- 
ſpiracy or treaſon, againſt his perſon or ſtate, and be- 
ing impriſoned, yet doth not any man ſuffer death, but 
by the law of the land. 5 | 

Juſt. But may it pleaſe your Iordſhip, were not 
Cornwallis, Sharp, and Hoſkins impriſoned, there be- 
ing no ſuſpicion of treaſon there? 


—— 
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Counſ. They were, but it coſt them nothing. 

Jui. And what got the king by it? For in the con- 
cluſion, beſides the murmur of the people, Cornwallis, 
Sharp, and Hoſkins having greatly overſhot themſelves, 
and repented them, à fine of five or fix hundred 
pounds was laid on his majeſty, for their offences, for 
ſo much their diet coſt his majeſty. | 

Counſ. I know who gave the advice, ſure I am that 
it was none of mine : but thus I ſay, if you conſult 
your memory, you ſhall find, that thoſe kings, which 
did in their own times, confirm the Magna Charta, did 
not only impriſon, but they cauſed of their nobility, 
and others to be ſlain, without hearing or trial. 

Juſt. My good lord, if you will give me leave to 
ſpeak freely, I ſay, that they are not well adviſed, 
that "ha? the king, not to admit the Magna Charta, 
with the former reſervations. For as the king can 
never loſe a farthing by it, as I ſhall 7 anon; ſo 
except England were as Naples is, and kept by garri- 
ſons of another nation, it is impoſſible for a king of 
England to greaten and enrich himſelf by any way ſo 
aſſuredly, as by the love of his people. For by one 
rebellion the king hath more loſs, than by a hundred 
years obſervance of Magna Charta: for therein have 
our kings been forced to compound with rogues and 
rebels, and to pardon them, yea, the ſtate of the king, 
the monarchy, the nobility have been endangered by 
them. 

Counſ. Well, ſtr, let that paſs, Why ſhould not our 
kings raiſe money, as the kings of France do, by their 
letters and edits only? For, ſince the time of Lewis 
the Eleventh, of whom it is ſaid, that he freed the 
French kings of their wardſhip, the French kings have 
ſeldom aſſembled the ſtates for any contribution. 

Fuft. I will tell you why; the ſtrength of England 
doth conſiſt of the people and yeomanry ; the peaſants 
of France have no courage nor arms: in France, eve 
village and borough hath a caſtle, which the FRach 
call Chafticau Villina ; every good city hath a good ci- 
tadel ; the king hath the regiments of his guards, and 
his men at arms always in pay; yea, the nobility of 
France in whom the ſtrength of France conſiſts, do 
always aſſiſt their king in thoſe levies upon their te- 
nants. But, my lord, if you mark it, France was never 
free, in effect, from civil wars; and ny it was en- 
dangered either to be conquered by the Spaniard, or 
to be cantoniſed by the rebellious French themſelves, 
ſince that freedom of wardſhip. But, my good lord, 
to leave this digreflion, that wherein I would willingly 
ſatisfy your lordſhip is, that the kings of England, have 
never received loſs, by parliament, or prejudice. + 

Counſ. No, fir? you fhall find that the fubjects in 
parliament have decreed great things to the di ſadvan- 
tage and diſhonour of our gp in former times. 

oft My good lord, to avoid confuſion, I wilkmake 
a ſhort report of them all, and then 7 * lordſhip may 
object, where you ſee cauſe: and I doubt not but to 

ive your lordſhip ſatisfaction. In the fixth year of 
WR the Third, there was no diſpute, the houfe 
gave the king two ſhillings of every Plpugh-Jand wth in 
= 


n 
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England; and in the end of the ſame year, he had 
eſcuage 
marks in filver. 


In the fifth year of that King, the 


lords demanded the confirmation of the great charter, 


which the king's council, for ghat time preſent, ex- 
cuſed, alledging that thoſe priv eges were extorted by 
force, during the king's minority; and yet the king 
vrus pleaſed to fend forth his writ to the ſheriffs of 
every county, requiring them to certify, what thoſe 
liberties were, and how uſed ; and in exchange of the 
lords demand, becauſe they preſſed him ſo violently, 
the king required all the caſtles and places, which the 
Jords held of his, and had held in the time of his fa- 
ther, with thoſe manors and lordſhips, which they had 
heretofore wreſted from the crown; which at that 
time, the king being provided of forces, they durſt not 
deny. In the fourteenth year, he had the fifteenth 
nny of all goods given him, upon condition to con- 
rm the great charter: for by reaſon of the wars in 
France, and the loſs of Rochelle, he was then forced 
0 conſent to the lords, in all they demanded. In the 
tenth year of his reign, he fined the city of London, at 
Hfty thou 
of France. In the eleventh year, in the parliament 
at Oxford, he revoked the great charter, being granted 
when he was under age, and governed by the earl of 
Pembroke, and the biſhop of Wincheſter. In his 
eleventh year, the earls of Cornwall and Cheſter, 
Marſhal, Edward Earl of Pembroke, Gilbert Earl of 
Glouceſter, Warren, Hereford, Ferrars, and War- 
Wick, and others rebelled againſt the king, and con- 
ſtrained him to yield unto them in what they demand- 
ed for their particular intereſt ; which rebellion bein 
appeaſed, he ſailed into France; and in his — 
year, he had a fifteenth of the temporality, and a diſm 
and a half of the ſpirituality, ind 
every kmght's fee. | 

Counſ. But what ſay you to the parliament of Weſt. 
minſter, in the ſixteenth year of the king; where, not- 
withſtanding the wars of France, and his great charge 
in repulſing the Welch rebels, he was flatly denied 
the ſubſidy demanded ? 

Fuft. I confeſs, my lord, that the houſe excuſed 
themſelves, by reaſon of their poverty, and the lords 
taking of arms; in the next year, it was manifeſt that 
the houſe was practiſed againſt the king: and was it 
not ſo, my good lord, think you in our two laſt par- 
laments ?. for in the firſt, even thoſe whom his majeſty 
truſted moſt, betrayed him in the union; and in the 
fecond, there were other of the great ones ran counter. 
But your N dangers of parliaments; in 
this, my lord, there was a denial, but there was no 
2 aU : but te return where I left, What ot 
the lords, by practiſing the houſe at that time? I ſay, 
that thoſe, that broke this ſtaff upon the king, were 
overturned with the counterbuff, for he refuſed all 
thoſe lands which he had given in his minority; he 
called all his exacting officers to account, be found 
them all faulty; he examined the corruption of other 
magiſtrates, and from all theſe, he -dcow- ſufficient 
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paid him, to wit, for every knight's fee, two 


ſand marks, becauſe they had received Lewis 


withal, eſcuage of 


roys and deputies, are in policy, to be well entertain. 


money to — * his preſent neceſſity; whereby, he 
not only = is people, but highly contented them 
with an act of ſo great juſtice : yea, Hubert, earl of 
Kent, the chief juſtice, whom he had moſt truſted 
and moſt advanced, was found as falſe to the king, 1 
any one of the reſt; and for concluſion, in the end or 
that year, at the aſſembly of the ſtates at Lambeth, the 
king had the fortieth part of every man's goods given 
him freely towards his debts ; for the e, Who, the 
fame year, had refuſed to give the king any thing, 
when they ſaw he had ſqueeſed thoſe ſponges of the 
commonwealth, they willingly yielded to give him ſa- 
tisfaction. . 

Counſ. But, I pray you, what became of this Hubert, 
whom the king had favoured above all men, betraying 
his majeſty as he did? | 

Jui. There were many that perſuaded the king to 
put him to death, but he could not be drawn to con- 
ſent, but the. king ſeized upon his eſtate, which was 
great; yet, in the end, he left him a ſufficient portion, 
and gave him his life, becauſe he had done t ſer. 
vice in former times : for his majeſty, though he took 
advantage of his vice, yet he forgot not to have conſi- 
deration of his virtue. And upon this occaſion it was, 
that the king, betrayed by thoſe whom he molt truſted, 


entertained ſtrangers, and gave them their offices, and 
the charge of his caſtles and ſtrong places in England. 
Caunſ. But the drawing in of thoſe ſtrangers was 


the cauſe, that the marſhal, Earl of Pembroke, moved 


war againſt the king. 

Fuſt. It is true, my good lord, but he was ſoon 
after ſlain in Ireland, and his whole maſculine race, 
ten years extinguiſhed, though there were five ſons of 
them; and the marſhal being dead, who was the mover 
and ring-leader of that war, the king pardoned the reſt 
of the lords that had aſſiſted the marſhal, . 

Counſ. What reaſon had the king ſo to do? | 

Fuft. Becauſe he was ſo perſuaded, that they loved 
his perſon, and only hated thoſe corrupt counſellors, 
that then bore the greateſt ſway under him, as alſo, 
becauſe they were the beſt men of war he had, whom, 
if he deſtroyed, having war with the French, he had 
wanted commanders to have ſerved him. 

 Counſ. But what reaſon had the lords to take arms? 
A. Becauſe the king entertained the Poictovins: 
Were not they the king's vaſſals alſo ? Should the Spa- 
niards rebe], becauſe the Spaniſh king truſts to the 
Neapolitans, Portugueſe, Milaneſe, and other nations, 
his vaſſals ; ſeeing thoſe that are governed by the vice- 


ed, and to be employed, who would otherwiſe deviſe 
how to free themſelves ; whereas, being truſted and 
employed by their prince, they entertained themſelves 
with the hopes, that others the king's vaſſals do. If 
the king had called in the Spaniards, or other nations, 
not his ſubjects, the nobility of England had reaſon of 


rief. 
5 Counſ. But what people did ever ſerve the king of 


England more faithfully than the Gaſcoignes did, even 
to the * the conqueſt of that duehy: 705 
„. 


7. Your lordſhip ſays well, and I am of that 
opinion, that if it had pleaſed the queen of England: 
ts: have drawn ſome of the chief of the Iriſh nobility 
into England, and by exchange to have made them 
nod freeholders in England, ſhe had ſayed above two 
millions of pounds, which were confumed in times of 
thoſe rebellions. For what held the Gaſcoignes firm 
to the crown of England, of whom the duke of Eſper-' 
non married the inheritrix, but his earldom of Kendal 
in England, whereof the duke of Eſpernon, in right 
of his wife, bears the title to this day? And, to the 
fame end I take it, hath James, our ſovereign lord, 
:ven lands to divers of the nobility of Scotland ; and 
f L were worthy to adviſe your lordſhip, I ſhould 
think that your lordſhip ſhould do the king great ſer- 
vice, to put him in mind to prohibit all the Scottiſh 
nation, to alienate and fell away their inheritance 
here; for by the- ſelling, they not only give cauſe to 
the Engliſh to complain, that the treafure of England 


alſo fruſtrated of making both nations one, and of aſ- 
ſuring the ſervice and obedience to the Scots in the 
future. 
Counſ. You ſay well; for though thoſe of Scotland, 
that are advanced and inriched by the king's majeſty, 
will, no doubt, ſerve him faithfully ; yet, how their 
heirs and ſucceſſors, having no inheritance to loſe in 
England, may be ſeduced, is uncertain. But let us go on 
with our — And what ſay you to the denial 
in the twenty- ſixth year of his reign, even when the 
king was invited to come into France by the earl of 
March, who had married his mother, and who pro- 
miſed to aſſiſt the king in the conqueſt of many places 
joſt? 

ft. It is true, m lord, that a ſubſidy was 
Ba ah: and the 1 are delivered in Engliſh 
hiſtories ; and-indeed, the king,. not long before, had 
ſpent: much treaſure, in aiding the duke of Bretagne 
to no purpoſe, for he drew over the king, but to draw 
on good conditions for himſelf, as the earl of March, 


invite Lewis of France, not long before, as in elder 
times, all the kings and ſtates had done, and in late 
years, the leaguers of France entertained the Spani- 
ards, and the French proteſtants and Netherlands, 
Queen Elizabeth; not with any purpoſe to roman 
thoſe that aid them, but to purchaſe to themſelves an 
advautageous peace. But what ſay the hiſtories to 
this demial ? They ſay, with a world of payments there 


and beſides that, whereas, not long before, great ſums 
of money were given, and the fame appointed to be 
kept in fous caſtles, and not to be expended, but by 
the advice of the peers : it was believed that the ſame 
treafure was yet unſpent. *f . 
Gunſ. Good fir, you have ſaid enough: Judge you, 
whether it were net a diſhonour to the king, to be fo 
tied, as not to expend his treaſure, but by other mens 
advice, as it were, by their licence. © | 


Fuft. Surely, my lord, the king: was well adviſcd, 


is tranſported into Scotland, but his majeſty is _ | 


his father-in-law, now did; as the Engltth barons did. 


mentioned, that the king had drawn the nobility dry; 
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to take the money upon any condition, and they were 
fools that propounded the reſtraint: for it doth not! 
appear, that the king took any great heed: to thoſe: 
overſeers; kings are Yound' by their piety, and by no 
other obligation. In Queen Mary's time, when it 
was thought ſhe was with child, it was propounded in: 
parliament, that the rule of the realm fhould be given- 
to King Philip, during the minority of the hoped 
prince or princeſs ; and the king offered his aſſurance, 
in great ſums of money, to relinquiſh the government, 
at ſuch time as the prince or princeſs ſhould be of age: 
at which motion, when all elſe were ſilent in the houſe, 
Lord Dacres, who was none of the wiſeſt, aſked who» 
ſhall ſue the king's bond, which ended the diſpute :: 
for what bond is between a king and his vaſſals, but 
the bond of the king's faith? But, my good lord, the 
king, notwithſtanding th denial at that time, was, 
with gifts from particular perſons, and otherwiſe, ſup-- 
plied for proceeding. on his journey, for that time, 
into France ; he took with him thirty caſks, filled with 
ſilver and coin, which was a great treaſure in thoſe 
days. And, laſtly, notwithſtanding the firſt denial, in- 
the king's abſence, he had eſcuage granted him, to 
wit, twenty ſhillings of every knight's fee. 

Counf. What ſay you then to the twenty-eighth: 


year of that king, in which when the king demanded: 


relief, the ſtates would not conſent, except the ſame 
order had been taken for the appointing ot four over- 
feers for the treafure? As alſo that the lord chief juf- 
tice and the lord chancellor ſhould be choſen by the 


ſtates, with ſome barons of the exchequer, and other- 


officers. 


uſt. My good lord, admit the king had yielded: 
Y 8 8 * 


their demands, then whatſoever had been ordained by 


thoſe magiſtrates to the diſlike of the commonwealth, . 


the le had been without remedy: whereas, while 
the Ling made them, they had their appeal, and other 
remedies. But thoſe demands vaniſhed, and in the 
end, the king had efcuage given him, without any of 
their conditions. It is an excellent virtue in a king to 
have patience, and to give way to the fury of men's 
paſſions. The whale, when he is ſtruck: by the fiſher- 
man, grows in that fury, that he cannot be reſiſted, 
but will overthrow all the ſhips and barques that come 
in his way, but when he hath tumbled awhile, he is 
drawn to the ſhore with a twine- thread. 

Counſ. What ſay you then. to the parliament in the 
twenty-ninth year of that king ? | 

Fuft. ] ſay, that the commons being unable to pay, 
the king relieves himſelf upon the richer fort ; and ſo 


it likewiſe: happened in the thirty-third year of the 
king, in which he was relicved chiefly by the city of 


London. But, my good lord, in the parliament in 
London, in the thirty-eighth year, he had given bim 


the tenth of all the revenues of the church for: three 
years, and three marks of every knight's fee through- 


out the 'kingdom, upon his promiſe aud: oath for.the 


obſerving of Magna Charta; but, in the end of the 


ſame year, the king being then in Fran e, he was de- 
nied the aids which he required. What is this - the 
nger 


* 
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danger of a parliament? Eſpecially at this time they 
had reaſon to refuſe, they had given ſo great a ſum in 
the beginning of the fame year ; and again, becauſe it 
was known that the king had but pretended war with 
the king of Caſtile, with whom he had ſecretly con- 
tracted an alliance, and concluded a marriage between 
his ſon Edward and the Lady Eleanor. "Theſe falſe 
fires do but fright children ; and it commonly falls 
out, that when the cauſe given is known to be falſe, 
the neceſſity pretended is thought to be feigned ; royal 
dealing hath evermore royal ſucceſs ; and, as the king 
was denied in the thirty-eighth year, ſo was he denie 
in the thirty-ninth year, becauſe the nobility and the 
people ſaw it 0 that the 1 was abuſed by the 
pope, who, as well in deſpite to Manfred, baſtard ſon 
to the emperor Frederick the Second, as to couſen the 
king, and to waſte him, would needs beſtow on the 
king the * * of Sicily; to recover which, the 
king ſent all the treaſure he could borrow or ſcrape to 
the pope, and withal gave him letters of credence, for 
to take up what he could in Italy, the king binding 
himſelf for the payment. Now, my good lord, the 
wiſdom of princes is ſeen in nothing more than in 
their enterpriſes. So how ape gs it was to the 
{tate of England to conſume the treaſure of the land, 
and in the conqueſt of Sicily, fo far off, and otherwiſe, 
for that the Engliſh had loſt Normandy under their 
noſes, and ſo many goodly parts of France of their 
own proper inheritance : the reaſon of the denial is as 
well to be conſidered as the denial. 

Counſ. Was not the king alſo denied a ſubſidy in 
the forty-firſt year of his reign ? 

Zuft. No, my lord, for, although the king required 
money, as before, for the impoſſible conqueſt of Sicily, 
yet the houſe offered to give fifty-two thouſand marks, 
which, whether he refuſed or accepted, is uncertain ; 
and, whilſt the king dreamed of Sicily, the Welch in- 
vaded and ſpoiled the borders of England, for, in the 
parliament of London, when the king urged the houſe 
for proſecuting the conqueſt of Sicily, the lords, ut- 
terly diſliking the attempt, urged the proſecuting of 
the Welchmen ; which parliament being prorogued, 
did aſſemble at Oxford, and was called the mad-par- 
liament, which was no other than an aſſembly of re- 
bels; for the royal aſſent of the king, which gives life 
to all laws, formed by the three eſtates, was not a royal 
aſſent, when both the king and the prince were con- 
{trained.- to yield to the lords. A conſtrained conſent 
is the conſent of a captive, and not of a king, and 
therefore there Was nothing done there either legally 
or royally. 
where the ſubject is not free, certainly it can be none 
where the king is bound, for all kingly rule was taken 
from the king, and twelve peers appointed, and, as 
ſome writers have it, twenty-four peers to govern the 


realm; and therefore the aſſembly made by Jack Straw, 


and other rebels, may as well be called a parliament 
as that of Oxford. Principis nomen habere, nan eft eſſe 


princes ; for thereby was the king driven not only to 


compound all quarrels with the French, but to have 


For, if it be not properly a parliament 
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means to be revenged on the rebel lords; but he quit. 
ted his right to Normandy, Anjou, and Mayne, 

* Counſ. But, Sir, what needed this extremity, ſeeing 
the lords require but the confirmation of the former 
charter, which was not prejudicial to the king to 

ant ? | 

Fuſt. Yes, my good lord, but they inſulted upon the 
king, and would not ſuffer him to enter into his own 
caſtles; they put down the purveyor of the meat for 
the maintenance of his houſe, as if the king had been 
a bankrupt, and gave order that, without ready mo 
ney, he ſhould not take up a chicken. And although 
there is nathing againſt the royalty of a king in theſe 
charters (the kings of England being kings of freemen 
and not of ſlaves) yet it is ſo contrary to the mature of 
a king to be forced even to thoſe things which may 
be to his advantage, as the king had ſome reaſon to 
ſeek the diſpenſation of his oath from the pope, and 


to draw in ſtrangers for his own defence; yea, ure” 


| favs corme notre is intended incluſively in all oaths 


and promiſes exacted from a ſovereign. 

Counſ. But you cannot be ignorant how dangerous 
a thing it is to call in other nations, both for the ſpoil 
— make, as alſo, becauſe they have often held the 
poſſeſſion of the beſt places with which they have been 
true. | | 

Jui. It is true, my good lord, that there is no- 
thing ſo dangerous for a king as to be conſtrained and 
held as priſoner to his vaſſals, for by that Edward the 
Second and Richard the Second loſt their kingdoms 
and their lives. And for calling in of ſtrangers, Was 
not King Edward the Sixth driven to call in ſtrangers 
againſt the rebels in Norfolk, Cornwall, Oxfordſhire, 
and elſewhere ? Have not the kings of Scotland been 
oftentimes conſtrained to entertain ſtrangers againſt 
the kings of England? And the king of England at 
this time, had he not been divers times aſſiſted by the 
kings of Scotland, had been endangered to have been 
expelled for ever. | 

_— But yet you know thoſe kings were depoſed 

arliament. | | 


by 
f Tut Yea, my good lord, being priſoners, being 


out of poſſeſſion, and being in their hands that were 
princes of the blood, and pretenders. It is an old 
country proverb, That might overcomes right : a weak 
title, that wears a ſtrong ſword, commonly prevails 
againſt a ſtrong title that wears but a weak one, other- 
wiſe Philip ther Second had never been duke of Portu- 

I, nor CS of Milan, nor king of Naples and 

icily. But, good lord, Errores non ſunt trahendi in 
exemplum : I {peak of regal, peaceable, and lawful 
parliaments. The king, at this time, was but a kin? 
in name, for Glouceſter, Leiceſter, and Chicheſter 
made choice of other nine, to whom the rule of the 
realm was committed, and the prince was forced to 
purchaſe his liberty from the fl Leiceſter, by giv- 
ing for his ranſom the county palatine of Cheſter. 
But, my lord, let us judge of thoſe occaſions by their 
events : What became. of this proud earl? Was he 


not ſoon after flain in Eveſham? Was he not we 
na 


naked in the field, and left a ſhameful ſpectacle, his 
head being cut off from his fthoulders, his 11.8 
from his body, and laid on each ſide of his noſe ? 
And did not God extinguiſh his race? After which, 
in a lawful parliament at Weſtminſter, confirmed in 
a following parliament of Weſtminſter, Were not all 
the lords that followed Leicetter difinherited ? And 
when that fool Glouceſter, after the death of Leiceſter, 
whom he had formerly forſaken, made himſelf the 
head of a ſecond rebellion, and called in ftrangers, for 
which, not long before, he had cried out againſt the 
king, Was not he in the end, after that he had ſeen 
the {laughter of ſo many of the barons, the ſpoil 
of their caſtles and lord{hips, conſtrained to ſubmit 
himſelf, as all the ſurvivors did, of which they, that 
ſped beſt, paid their fines and ranſoms, the king re- 
ſerving to his younger {on the earldoms of Leiceſter 
and Darby ? LOT : 

Crunſ. Well, Sir, we have diſputed this King to his 
grave ; though it be true that he outlived all his ene- 
mies, and brought them to confuſion ; yet thoſe ex- 
amples did not terrify their ſucceſſors, but the earl 
marital, and Hereford, threatened King Edward the 
Firſt with a new war. 

Fuft. They did ſo; but, after the death of Here- 
ford, the 957 She wr repented himſelf, and, to gain 
the king's favour, he made him heir of all his lands, 
But what is this to the parliament ? For there was 
never a king of this land had more given him for 
the time of his reign, than Edward the ſon of Henry 
the Third had. 

Counſ. How doth it appear? 

Fuft. In this ſort, my good lord; in this king's 
third year, he had given him the fifteenth part of all 
goods. In his ſixth year, a twentieth ; in his twelfth 
year, a twentieth; in his fourteenth 2 he had 
eſcuage, to wit, forty ſhillings of every knight's fee; 
in his eighteeenth year, he had the eleventh part of 
all moveable goods within the kingdom; in his nine- 
teenth year, the tenth uu of all church livings in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, for fix years, | 
agreement from the pope ;z in his three and twentiet 
year, he raiſed a tax upon wool and fells, and, on a 
day, cauſed all the religious houſes to be ſearched, and 
all the treaſure in them to be ſeized and brought to 
his coffers, excuſing himſelf, by laying the fault upon 
his treaſurer ; he had alſo, in the end of the ſame year, 
of all goods, of a'l burgeſſes, and of the commons, the 
tenth part; in the twenty- fifth year of the parliament 
of St. Edmundſbury, he had an eighteenth part of the 
goods of the burgeſſes, and of the people in general, 
the tenth part. He had alſo the ſame year, by put- 
ting the — out of his protection, a fifth part of 


their goods; and, in the ſame year, he ſet a great tax 
upon wools, to wit, from half a mark to forty ſhil- 
ings upon every fack ; whereupon the earl marſhal 
and the ear] of Hereford, refuſing to attend the king 
into Flanders, pretended the grievances of the people. 
But, in the end, the king having pardoned them, and 
confirmed the great charter, he had the ninth penny 
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of all goods, from the lords and commons of the 
clergy; in the ſouth he had the tenth penny, and in 
the north the fifth penny. In the two and thirtieth 
year, he had a ſubſidy freely granted: in the three 


and thirtieth year, he confirmed the great charter of 


his own royal Ciſpoſition, and the ſtates, to ſhew their 
thankfulneſs, gave the king, for one year, the ſixth 
part of their goods. And the fame year the king 
uſed the inquitition, called Traile Baſton: by which. 
all juſtices and other magiſtrates were grievouſſy fined, 
that had uſed extortion or bribery, or had otherwiſe 
miſdemeaned themfelves, to the great contentation of 
the people. This commiſſion likewiſe did enquire of 
intruders, barrators, and all other the like vermin, 
whereby the king gathered a great maſs of treaſure, 
with a great deal of love. Now, for the whole reign 
of this Wo who governed England thirty-five years, 
there was not any partiament to prejudice. | 

Counſ. But there was taking of arms by the earl 
marſhal and Hereford. | 

Jui. That is true, but why was that? Becauſe 
the king, notwithſtanding all that was given him by 
Parliament, did lay the greateſt taxes that ever king 
did without their conſent. But what loſt the king by 
thoſe lords? Ore of them gave the king all his lands, 
the other died in diſgrace. 

Counſ. But what ſay you to the 8288 in Ed- 
ward the Second's time, his ſucceſſor: did not the 
houſe of parliament baniſh Pierce Gaveſton, whom 
the king favoured ? 

Juſt. But what was this Gaveſton, but an eſquire 
of Gaſcoigne, formerly baniſhed the realm by Kin 
Edward the Firſt, for corrupting the Prince ur 
now reigning? And, the whole kingdom fearing and 
deteſting his venomous diſpoſition, they beſought his 
majeſty to caſt him off; which the king performed 
by an act of his own, and not by an act of parlia- 
ment ; yea, Gaveſton's own father-in-law, the eart 
of Glouceſter, was one of the chiefeſt lords that pro- 
cured it. And yet, finding the king's affection to fol- 
low him ſo ſtrongly, they all conſented to have him 
recalled. After which, when his credit fo increaſed, 
that le deſpiſed and ſet at nought all the antient no- 
bility, and not only perſuaded the king to all man- 
ner of outrages and riots, but withal e F what 
he liſted of the king's treaſure, and jewels, the lords 
urged his baniſhment the ſecond time; but neither 
was the firſt, nor the ſecond baniſhment forced by act 
of parliament, but by the forceable lords his enemies. 
Laſtly, He being recalled by the king, the earl of Lan- 
caſter cauſcd his head to be {truck off, when thoſe of 
his party had taken him priſoner. By which pre- 
ſumptuous act, the earl and the. reſt of his company 
committed treaſon and murder; treaſon, by raifing m 
army without warrant ; murder, by taking away the 
life of the king's ſubject. After which, Gaveſton be- 
ing dead, the Spencers got poſſeſſion of the king's fa- 


vour, though the younger of them was placed about 


the king by the lords themſelves. 
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Cunſ. What ſay you, then, to the parliament, held 
at London about the ſixth year of that king ? 

Jud. 1 ſay, that king was not bound to perform 
the acts of this parliament, becauſe the lords, 32 
too ſtrong for the king, forced his conſent; for theſe 
be the words of our own hiſtory : They wreſted too 
© much beyond the bounds of reaſon.” | 

Counſ. What ſay you to the parliaments of the 
white wands, in the three-and-thirtieth year of the 


uſt. J ſay, the lords, that were ſo moved, came 
with an army, and, by ſtrong hand, ſurpriſed the 
king. They conſtrained (ſaith the ſtory) the reſt of 
© the lords, and compelled many of the biſhops to 
© conſent unto them. Yea, it ſaith further, That the 
king durſt not but grant all that they * to 
wit, for the baniſhment of the Spencers. Yea, they 
were ſo inſolent, that they refuſed to lodge the queen, 
coming through Kent, in the caſtle of Leeds, and ſent 
her to provide her lodging where ſhe could get it, late in 
the night ; for which, notwithſtanding, ſome that kept 
her out, were ſoon after taken and hanged, and there- 
fore your lordſhip cannot call this a parliament, for 
the reaſons before alledged. But, my lord, What be- 
came of theſe lawgivers to the king ? Even when they 
were greateſt, a knight of the north, called Andrew 
Herkeley, aſſembled the forces of the country; over- 
threw them and their army ; flew the earl of Here- 
ford, and other barons ; took their general, Thomas 
earl of Lancaſter, the king's coulin-german, at that 
time poſſeſſed of five earldoms ; the Lords Clifford, 
Talbot, Mowbray, Maudint, Willington, Warren ; 
Lords Darcy, Withers, Knevil, Leybourne, Bekes, 
Lovell, Fitzwilliams, Watervild, and divers other ba- 
rons, knights, and eſquires; and, ſoon after, the Lord 
Percy and the Lord Warren took the Lord Baldſe- 
mere and the Lord Audley, the Lords Teis, Gifford, 
Tutchet, and many others, that fled from the battle; 
the moſt of which paſſed under the hands of the hang- 
man, for conſtraining the king under the colour and 
name of a parliament. By this your good lordſhip 
may judge, to whom thoſe tumultuous aflemblies, 
which our hiſtories falſely call parliaments, have been 
dangerous ; the kings in the end ever prevailed, and 
the 05 loſt their lives and eſtates; 1 — which, the 
Spencers, in their baniſhment at Vork, in the fifteenth 
year of the king, were reſtored to their honours and 
eſtates; and therein the king had a ſubſidy given him, 
the ſixth penny of goods throughout England, Ireland, 
and Wales. | | 

C:unſ. Yet, you ſee, the Spencers were ſoon after 
diſlolved. 

Ji. It is true, my lord, but that is nothing to our 
fubject of parliament ; they may thank their own in- 
ſolency, for they branded and deſpiſed the queen, 
whom they ought to have honoured as the king's wife ; 
they were allo exceeding greedy, and built them- 
ſelves upon other men's ruins; they were ambitious, 
and exceeding malicious ; whereupon that came, that, 
when Chamberlain Spencer was hanged in Hereford, 


3 


a part of the four-and-twentieth pſalm was written 
over his head: uid gloriaris in malitia, potens ? 

Counſ. Well, Sir; you have all this while excuſed 

ourſelf upon the ſtrength and rebellions of the lords; 
but what ſay you now to King Edward the Third! 
In whoſe time (and during the time of this victorious 
king, no man durſt take arms, or rebel) the three 
eſtates did him the greateſt affront, that ever king re. 
ceived or endured ; therefore I conclude where I he. 
gan, that theſe parliaments are dangerous for a king, 

2% To anſwer your lordſhip in order: May it 
pleaſe you firſt to call to mind what was given this 
great king, by his ſubjects, before the diſpute betwixt 
him and the houſe happened, which was in his latter 
days. From his firſt year to his fifth year, there was 
nothing given the king by his ſubjects; in the eighth 
year, at the parliament at London, a tenth and a ff. 
teenth was granted. In his tenth year, he ſeized 
upon the Italians goods here in England to his own 
uſe, with all the goods of the monks Cluniacks, and 
others of the order of the Ciſtertians. In the ele. 
venth year, he had given him by parliament a notable 
relief, the one half of the wools throughout England, 
and, of the clergy, all their wools; after which, in 
the end of the year, he had granted, in this parlia- 
ment at Weſtminſter, forty ſhillings upon every ſack 
of wool, and, for every thirty wool-fells, forty ſhil- 
lings; for every laſt of leather as much, and for all 
other merchandiſes after the ſame rate. The king 
promiſing, that, this year's gathering ended, he would 
thenceforth content himſelf with the old cuſtom, he 
had, over and above this great aid, the eighth part of 
all goods of all citizens and burgeſſes, and others, as 
of foreign merchants : and, of ſuch as lived not of 
the gain of breeding of ſheep and cattle, the fifteenth 
of their goods. Nay, my lord, this was not all, tho' 
more than ever was granted to any king ; for the ſame 
parliament beſtowed on the king the ninth ſheaf of all 
the corn within the land, the ninth fleece, and the 
ninth lamb, for two years next following : now, What 
thinks your lordſhip of this parliament ? | 

Counſ. I ſay, they were honeſt men. 

Fuft. And I ſay, the people are as loving to their 
king now, as ever they were, if they be honeſtly and 
wiſely dealt withal; and ſo his majeſty had found 
them in his, laſt two parliaments, if his majeſty had 
not been betrayed by thoſe whom he moſt truſted. 

Counſ. But, I pray you, Sir, Whom {ſhall a king 
truſt, if he may not truſt thoſe, whom he hath 1o 
greatly advanced ? BYE 

Zuft. J will tell your lordſhip whom the king may 
truſt. | | | 

Counſ. Who are they? 

Fuft. His own reaſon, and his own excellent judg- 
ment, which have not deceived him in any thing, 
wherein his majeſty hath been pleaſed to exerciſe them. 
Take counſel of thine heart, ſaith the bock of 
© Wiſdom, for there is none more faithful unto thec, 
© than it.“ | 

Counſ, It is true; but his majeſty found, that thoſe 


wanted 


wanted no judgment, whom he truſted; and how could 
his majeſty divine of their honeſties? 

uſt. Will you pardon me, if I ſpeak freely ? For 
I ſpeak out of love, which, as Solomon ſaith, covereth 
all treſpaſſes. The truth is, That his majeſty would 
never. believe any man that ue againſt them, and 
they krew it well enough; which gave them boldneſs 
to do what they did. | | 

Gunſ. What was that? 

i. Even, my good lord, to ruin the king's eſtate, 
ſo far as the eſtate. of ſo great a king may be ruined 
by men ambitious and;greedy without proportion. Tt 
had been a'brave-increaſe of revenue, my lord, to have 
raiſed five hundred thouſand pounds. in land of the 
king's to twenty thouſand pounds revenue, and to raiſe 
the revenue of wards to twenty thouſand pounds more : 
forty thouſand pounds, added to the reſt of his ma- 
jeſty's eſtate, had ſo enabled his majeſty, that he could 
never have wanted; and, my good lord, it had been 
an honeſt ſervice to the king, to have added ſeven 
thouſand pounds .in lands of the Lord Cobham's woods 
and goods, being worth thirty thouſand pounds more. 

Gunſ. T know not the reaſon why it was not 
done. 

Juſt. Neither doth your lordſhip, perchance, know 
the reaſon why the ten thouſand pounds, offered by 
Swinnerton, for a fine of the French wines, was, by 
the then Lord Treaſurer, conferred on Devonſhire and 
his miſtreſs. 

Cunſ. What moved the treaſurer to reje ct and croſs 
that 79 of the king's lands? 

ut. The reaſon, my good lord, is manifeſt ; for, 
had the land been raiſed, then had the king known, 
when he had given or exchanged land, what he had 
given or exchanged. 

Counſ. What hurt had that been to the treaſurer ? 
whoſe office is truly to inform the king of the value 
of all that he giveth? | 

Juſt. So he did, when it did not concern himſelf, 
nor his particular ; for he could never admit any one 
piece of a good manor to paſs in my Lord Aubigne's 
book of a thouſand pounds land, till he himſelf had 
bought, and then all the remaining flowers of the 
crown were culled out. Now, had the treaſurer ſuf- 
tered the king's lands to have been raiſed, How could 
his lordſhip have made choice of the old rents, as well 
in that book of my Lord Aubigne, as in exchange of 
Theobalds ; for which he took Hatfield in it, which 
the greateſt ſubject, or favourite, Queen Eliſabeth 
had, never durſt have named unto her, by way of gift 
or exchange? Nay, my lord, ſo many other goodly 
manors have paſſed from his majeſty, that the very 
heart of the kingdom mourneth to remember it, and 
the eyes of the kingdom ſhed tears continually at the 
beholding ät; yea, the ſoul of the kingdom is heavy 
unto .death with the conſideration thereof that ſo 
magnanimous a prince ſhould ſuffer himſelf to be ſo 
abuſed. 

Counſ. But, Sir, you know, that Cobham's lands 
Were intailed upon his couſins. | 
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Jui. Vea, my lord; but, during the lives and races 
of George Brookes children, it had been the king's, 
that is to ſay, for ever in effect; but, to wreſt the king, 
and to draw the inheritance upon himſelf, he per- 
ſuaded his majeſty to relinquiſh his intereſt for a petty 
ſum of money; and, that there might be no counter - 
working, he ſent Brooke ſix thouſand pounds to make 
friends ; whereof himſelf had two thouſand pounds 
back again, Buckhurſt and Berwick had the other four 
thouſand pounds, and the treaſurer and his heirs the 
maſs of land for ever. 

aun. What then, I pray you, came to the king, by 
this great confiſcation ? 

Just. My lord, the king's majeſty, by all thoſe goodly 
poſſeſſions, woods, and goods, [oleth five hundred 
pounds by the year, which he giveth in penſion to 
Cobham, to maintain him in priſon. 

Counſ. Certainly, even in conſcience, they ſhould 
have reſerved ſo much of the land in the crown, as to 
have given Cobham meat and apparel, and not made 
themſelves ſo great gainers, and the king five hun- 
dred pounds per annum loſer by the bargain : but it is 
paſt ; © Conlilium non eſt eorum, quæ fieri nequeunt.“ 

Fuft. Take the reſt of the ſentence, my lord: Sed 
conſilium verſatur in iis, quæ ſunt in noſtra poteſtate.” 
It is yet, my good lord, in poteſtate Regis to right him- 
ſelf, But this is not all, my lord; and, I fear, know- 
ing your lordſhip's love to the king, it would put you 
into a fever to hear all; I will, therefore, go on with 
my parliaments. 

8 1 pray do ſo, and, amongſt the reſt, I pray 
you, What think you of the parliament holden at Lon- 
don in the fifteenth year of King Edward the Third? 

Fuft. I ſay, there was nothing concluded therein to 
the prejudice of the king: it is true, that, a little be- 
fore the fitting of the houſe, the king diſplaced his 
chancellor, and his treaſurers, and moſt of all his 
judges, and officers of the Exchequer, and committed 
many of them to priſon, becauſe they did not ſupply 
him with money, being beyond the ſeas : for the reſt, 
the ſtates aſſembled beſought the king, that the laws 
of the two charters might be obſerved, and that the 
great officers of the crown might be choſen by par- 
lament. | 

Counſ. But what ſucceſs had theſe petitions ? 

uſt. The charters were obſerved, as before, and 

ſo they will be ever ; and the other. petition was re- 
jected, the king being pleaſed, notwithſtanding, that 
the great officers ſhould take an oath in parliament to 
do juſtice. Now for the parliament of Weſtminſter : 
in the ſeventeenth year of the king, the king had three 
marks and a half for every ſack of wool tranſported ; 
and, in his eighteenth, he had a tenth of the clergy, 
and a fifteenth of the laity, for one ar. His majeſty 
forbore, after this, to charge his ſubjects with any 
more payments, until the twenty-ninth of his reign, 
when there was given the king, by parliament, fifty 
ſhillings for every ſack of wool tranſported, for ſix 
years, by which grant the king received a thouſand 
* a day, a greater matter than a thouſand pounds 
h 2 in 
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in theſe days; and a thouſand pounds a day amounts 
to three hundred fixty-five thouſand pounds a year, 
which was one of the 2 preſents that ever was 
given to a king of this land. For, beſides the cheap- 
neſs of all things in that age, the king's ſoldiers had 
but three-pence a day wages, a man at arms ſix-pence, 
and a knight but two ſhillings. In the parliament at 
Weſtminſler, in the thirty-third year, he had twenty- 
fix ſhillings and eight-pence for every fack of wool 
tranſported ; and, in the forty-ſecond year, three diſms 
and three fifteenths. In his forty-fifth year he had 
fifty thouſand pounds of the laity ; and, becauſe the 
ſpiritualty diſputed it, and did not pay ſo much, the 
king changed his chancellor, treaſurer, and privy-ſeal, 
being biſhops, and placed laymen in their room. 

Counſ. It ſeems, that, in thoſe days, the kings were 
no longer in love with their great chancellors, than 
when they deſerved well of them. 

Juſt. No, my lord, they were not, and that was the 
reaſon they were well ſerved ; and it was the cuſtom 
then, and in many ages after, to change the treaſurer 
and the chancellor every three years, and withal, to 
hear all men's complaints inlet them. 

Czunſ. But, by this often change, the ſaying is ve- 
Tified, T hat there is no inheritance in the favour of 
kings. He that keepeth the fig-tree, ſaith Solomon, ſhall 
eat the fruit theresf ; for reaſon it is, that the ſervant 
live by the maſter. 

Fuſt. My lord, you ſay well in both; but, had the 
ſubject an inheritance in the prince's favour, where 
the prince had no inheritance in the ſubject's fidelity, 
then were kings in a more unhappy ſtate than com- 
mon perſons, For the reſt, Solomon meaneth not, 
That he, that 1 * the fig- tree, ſhould ſurfeit ; though 
he meaneth he ſhould eat, he meaneth not he ſhould 
break the branches in gathering the figs, or eat the 
Tipe, and leave the rotten for the owner of the tree; 
for what ſaith. he in the following chapter, he ſaith, 
That he, that maketh haſte to be rich, cannot be innocent. 
And, before that, he faith, That e end of an inberi- 
tance, haſtily gitten, cannot be bleſſed. Your lordſhip 
hath heard of few, or none, great with kings, that 
have not uſed their power to oppreſs, that have not 
grown inſolent and hateful to the people; yea, inſo- 
lent towards thoſe prince: that advanced them. 

Counſ. Yet you ſee that princes can change their 
fancies. 

Juſt. Vea, my lord, when favourites change their 
faith, when they forget, that, how familiar ſoever 
kings make themſelves with their vaſſals, yet they are 
kings: He that provoketh a king do anger, ſaith Solo- 
mon, finneth againſt his own foul. And he further ſaith, 
That pride goeth before deftruftion, and a high mind be- 
fore u fall. I ſay therefore, that in diſcharging thoſe 
Lucifers, how dear ſoever they have been, kings 
make the world know, that they have more of judg- 
ment than of paſſion; yea, they thereby offer a ſatiſ- 
ſactory ſacrifice to all their people; too great benefits 


of ſubjects to their king, where the mind is blown up 
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with their own deſervings, and too great benefits of 
kings conferred upon their ſubjects, where the mind 
is not qualified with a great deal of modeſty, are 
equally dangerous. Of this latter, and inſolenter, had 

ing Richard the Second delivered up to juſtice but 
three or four, he had ſtill held the love of the people, 
and thereby his life and eſtate. : 

Counſ. Well, I pray you go on with your par. 
liaments, 

Jui. The life of this great King Edward draws to 
an end, ſo do the parliaments of this time, where, in 
fifty years reign, he never received any affront, for, 
in his forty-ninth year, he had a diſm and a fifteen. 
granted him freely. | ; 

Counſ. But, Sir, it is an old ſaying, That all is welt! 
that ends well; judge you, whether, that, in his fif. 
tieth year in the parliament at Weſtminſter, he re. 
l nat an affront, when the houſe urged the king 
to remove and diſcharge from his preſence the duke of 
Lancaſter, the Lord Latimer his chamberlain, Sir 
Richard Sturry, and others, whom the king favoured 
and truſted. Nay, they preſſed the king to thruſt a 
certain lady out of the court, whieh at that time bore 
the greateſt ſway therein. RE 

uſt: I will with patience anſwer your lordfhip to 
the full; and, firſt, your Tordihip may remember by 
that which I even now faid, that never king had ſo 
many gifts, as this king had from his ſubjects, and it 
hath never grieved the ſubjects of England to give to 
their king; but when they knew there was a-devonr- 
ing lady, that had her ſhare in all things that paſted, 
and the duke of Lancaſter was as ſcraping as ſh: : 
that the chancellor did eat up the people as faſt n 
either of them both: it grieved the ſubjects to fecd 
theſe cormorants. But, my lord, there are two things 
by which the kings of England have been preſſed, io 
wit, by their ſubjects, and by their own neceſſity s. 
The lords in former times were far ſtronger, more 
warlike, and better followed, living in their countrics, . 
than now they are. Your lordſhip may remember in 
your reading, that there were many earls could bring 
into the field a thouſand barbed horſes, and many z 
baron five or ſix hundred barbed horſes; whereas, 
now, very few of them can furniſh twenty fit to ſerve 
the king. But to fay the truth, my lord, the juſtices 
of peace in England have oppoſed the injuſticers of 
war in England ; the king's writ runs over all, and 
the great ſeal of England, with that of the next con- 
ſtables, will ſerve the turn to affront the greateſt lords 
in England, that ſhall move againſt. the king. The 
force, therefore, by which our kings in former times 
were troubled, is vaniſhed away: but the neceſſities 
remain. The people, therefore, in theſe latter ages, 
are no leſs to be pleaſed than the. peers ; for, as the 
latter are become leſs, ſo, by reaſon of the training 
through England, the commons have. all the. weapons 
in their hands. | 

Caunſ. And was it not fo ever? 

Juſt. No, my good lord, tor the noblemen * in 

elt 


teir- armories to furniſh: ſome of them a thonſand, 
ſome two thouſand;. and ſome. three thouſand men ; 
whereas, now, there are not many that can arm fifty. 
Cunſ. Can you blame them? But Iwill only an- 
ſwer for myſelf, between 
hold it not fafe to maintain 
it might cauſe me, or any other nobleman, to be 
Red, as to the preparing of ſome innovation. 


as preparing againſt all danger of innovation. 
account, and you ſhall. find it as L ſay; for, indeed, 


the civil wars, over the military greatnefs of our no- 
bles, as made them have litile will to bend their ſtu- 
dies that way, ; wherefore, let every man provide ac- 
cording asche is rated in the muſter-book ; you under- 
ſtand me. 
Juſt. Very well; my lord; as what might be replied 
in the perceiving ſo: much; I have ever, to deal 
lainly, and freely with your lordſhip, more feared at 
ome popular violence, than all the foreign that can 
be made, for it can never be in the power. of any fo- 
reign prince, without a papiſtieal party, either to diſ- 
order or endanger. his majeſty's eſtate. 

Counſ, By this it ſeems, it is no leſs dangerous to 
leave the power in the. people, than in the nobility. 

Tut. My. good lord, the wiſdom of our own age 
is the fooliſhneſs of- another ; the time preſent ought 
not to be preferred to the policy that was, but the 
policy. that was, to the time, preſent So that the 
power of the. nobility being now withered, and the 
bower of the people in the | Journ the care to content 
them ſhouid not be neglected, the way to win them 
often practiſed, or, at.leaſt, to defend them from op- 
preſſion. The motive of all dangers, that ever this 
monarchy, hath undergone, ſhould be carefully heeded, 
tor this maxim hath no poſtern, Poteſtas humana radi- 
tur in voluntatibus haminum. And now, my lord, for 
King Edward; it is true, he was not ſubject to force, 
yet he was ſubject to neceſſity, which, becauſe it was 
violent, he gave way unto it: Potoſtas, ſaith Pytha- 
goras, juxta nec {ſitatem habitat. And it is true, that 


the greateſt gift, but one, that he received in alt his 
days, to wit, from every perſon, man, and woman, 
aDove the age of fouricen years, four-pence of old 
money, which made. many miſhons of groats, . worth 
1x-pence. of our money. This he had in general; 


pencg: and, of the nobility and gentry, I. know not 
how much, for it is not ſet down. Now, my good. 
lord, What loſt the king by ſatisfying the deſires of the 
parliament-houſe? For, as ſoon as he had the money -- 
in purſe, he recalled the lords, and reſtored. them, 
and who durſt call the king to account, when the aſ- 
lembly were diffolved ? Mhere the word of a king is, 
there is peter, faith Eccleſiaſticus. JYhs ſhall ſay unto 
tim, What doeft thou ſaith the ſame author; tor to 
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ou and me be it ſpoken, I 
fo great an armory; or [table ;. 


ſuſpe | | | 
2 Why ſo, my lord ? Rather tobe commended, 
Giunſ. It ſhould'be ſo ; but call your obſervation to 


ſuch a jealouſy hath been held, ever ſinee the time of 


at the requeſt of the houſe, he diſcharged and put 
from him thoſe beforenamed ; which done, he had 


deſides, he had, of every beneficed prieſt, twelve--. 
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every purpoſt there is a time and judgment; the king 
gave way to the time, and his judgment perſuaded' 
him to yield to neceflity, Conſularius nemo melior 9 
guam tempus. 

Counſ. But yet, you ſee the king was forced to yield: 
to their demands? 

Juſt. Doth your lordſhip remember the ſaying of. 
Monſieur de Lange, That he that hath the profit of 
the-war, hath alſo the honour of the war, whether it 
be by battle or retreat; the king, you ſee, . had the- 
— — of the parliament, and therefore the honour alſo :: 

hat other end had the king than to ſupply his- 
wants? A wiſe man hath evermore reſpe& unto his 
ends: and the king alſo knew, that it was the love 
that the people bore him, that they urged the re- 
moving of thoſe lords; there was no man amongſt. 
them, that ſought himſelf in that deſire, but they all 
ſought the king,, as by the ſuccefs it appeared. My- 
good lord, Hath it not been ordinary in England, and 
in France, to yield to the demands of rebels? Did 
not King Richard the S-cond grant pardon to the 
outrageous rogues and murderers,. that followed Jack 
Straw, and Wat Tiler, after they had murdered his 
chancellor, his treaſurer, chief juſtice, and others, 
broke open his exchequer, and committed all manner 
of outrages and villanies? And why did he do it? 


But to avoid a greater danger: I. ſay, the kings have 


then yielded to thoſe that hated them and their eſtates, . 
to wit, to pernicious rebels. And yet, without diſ- 
honour, ſhalt it be called diſhonour for the king to- 
yield to honeſt deſires of his ſubjets? No, my lord, 
thoſe that tell the king thoſe tales, fear their own diſ- 
honour, and not th: king's; for: the honour of the 
king is ſupreme, and, being guarded by juſtice and 
piety, it cannot receive neithzr wound nor ſtain. 

ounſ. But, Sir, what cauſe have any, under our 
king, to fes ria parliament * 

Fuſt. The ſame cauſe th;t the earl of Suffolk had 
in Richard the Second's time, and the treaſurer Far-- 
tham, with others; for theſe great officers, being ge- 
nerally hated for abuſing both the king and the ſub- 
je, at the requeſt of the ſtates were diſcharged, and, 
others put in their rooms. | 1 

Caunſ. And was not this a diſhonour to the king? 

Fuft. Certainly, no; for King Richard knew that 
his grandfather had: done the like, and, though the 
king was, in his heart, utterly againſt it, yet had he 
the profit. of his exchange; for Suffolk was fined at 
twenty thoufand marks, and one thouſand pounds 
lands. ä 

Caunſ. Well, Sir, we will ſpeak of thoſe that fear 
the parliament ſome other time; but I pray vou go 
on with that, that happened in the troubleſome reign 
of Richard the Second who ſucceeded, the grandfather. 
being dead. ; | 

Jui. That king, my good lord, was one of the moſt | 
unfortunate princes that ever England had; he was 
cruel, extreme prodigal, and wholly carried away with 
his two minions, Suffolk and the duke of Ireland, by 
whoſe ill advice, and others, he was in danger to ** 


loſt his eſtate, which, in the end, being led by men 
of the like temper, he miſerably .loſt. But for his 
ſubſidies he had given him in his firſt year, being un- 
der age, two tenths and two fifteenths: in which par- 
liament Alice Pierce, who was removed in king Ed- 
ward's time, with Lancaſter, Latimer, and Sturry, 
were confiſcated and baniſhed. In his ſecond year, 
at the parliament at Glouceſter, the king had a mark 


upon every ſack of wool, and ſix-pence the pound 


upon wards. In his third year, at the parliament at 

incheſter, the commons were ſpared, and a ſubſidy 
given by the better fort ; the dukes gave twenty marks, 
and earls fix marks; biſhops and abbots with mitres 
ſix marks, every mark three ſhillings . de 
and every knight, juſtice, eſquire, ſheriff, parſon, vi- 
car, and chaplain paid proportionably, according to 
their eſtates. | 

Counſ. This, methinks, was no great matter. 

4%. It is true, my lord, but a little money went 
far in thoſe days: I myſelf once moved it in parlia- 
ment in the time of Queen Eliſabeth, who defired 
much to ſpare the common people, and I did it by 
her commandment ; but when we caſt up the ſubſidy 
books, we found the ſum but ſmall, when the thirty 
pounds men were left out. In the beginning of his 
fourth year, a tenth with a fifteenth were gtanted, 
upon condition, that for one whole year no ſubſidies 
ſhould be demanded ; but this promiſe was as ſud- 
denly forgotten as made, for, in the end of that year, 
the great ſublidy of poll-money was granted in the 
parliament at Northampton. 

Counſ. Yea, but there followed the terrible rebel- 
lion of Baker, Straw, and others ; Leiceſter, Wrais, 
and others. 

Fuft. That was not the fault of the parliament, my 
lord, it is manifeſt that the ſubſidy given was not the 
cauſe; for it is plain, that the bondmen of England 
began it, becauſe they were grievouſly preſſed by their 
lords in their tenure of villenage, as alſo for the ha- 
tred they bore to the lawyers and attornies ; for the 
ſtory of thoſe times ſay, that they deſtroyed the houſes 
and manors of men of law, and ſuch lawyers, as 
they caught, {lew them, and beheaded the lord chief 
Juſtice ; which commotion being once begun, the head 
money was by other rebels pretended. A fire is of- 
ten kindled with a little ſtraw, which oftentimes takes 
hold of greater timber, and conſumes the whole build- 
ing: and that this rebellion was begun by the diſcon- 
tented ſlaves, whereof there have been many in elder 
times the like, 1s manifeſt by the charter of manu- 
miſſion, which the king granted in hec werba, Rich. 
Dei Gratia, &c. ſciatis quod de gratia noſtra ſpirituali 
manumiſimus, &c. To which, ſeeing the king was 
conſtrained by force of arms, he revoked the letters 
patents, and made them void, the ſame revocation be- 
ing ſtrengthened by the parliament cnſuing. In which 
the king had given him a ſubſidy upon wools, called 
a Maletot. In the ſame fourth year was the lord 
treaſurer diſcharged of his office, and Hales, lord of 
St, John's, choſen in his place. In his tifth year was 
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the treaſurer again changed, and the ſtaff given to Se. 
grave, and the lord chancellor was alſo changed, and 
the ſtaff given to the Lord Scroope : which Lord 
Scroope was again, in the beginning of his ſixth year, 
turned out; and the king, after that he had for a 
while kept the ſeal in his own hand, gave it to the 
biſhop of London, from whom it was ſoon after 
taken and be{towed on the earl of Suffolk, who, they 
fay, had abuſed the king, and converted the king's 
treaſure to his own uſe. To this the king conde. 
ſcended ; and though, ſaith Walſingham, he deſerved 
to loſe his life and goods, yet he had the favour to go 
at liberty upon good ſureties; and becauſe the king 
was but young, and that the relief granted was com- 
mitted to the truſt of the earl of Arundel, for the fur. 
niſhing 6f the king's navy againſt the French. 

Caunſ. Yet you ſee it was a diſhonour to the king 
to have his Led chancellor removed. 

Fuft. Truly, no, for the king had both his fine, 
one thouſand pound lands, and a ſubſidy to boot. And 
though, for the preſent, it pleaſed the king to fancy a 
man all the world hated, the king's paſſion over- 
coming his judgment, yet it cannot be called a dil. 
honour, for the king is to believe the general council 
of the kingdom, and to prefer it before his affection, 
eſpecially when Suffolk was proved to be falſe, even 
to the king; for, were it otherwiſe, love and affection 
might be called a frenzy and a madneſs, for it is the 
nature of human paſſions, that the love, bred by fide- 
lity, doth change itſelf into hatred, when the fidelity 
is firſt changed into falſehood. 

Counſ. But, you ſee, there were thirteen lords choſen 
in parliament, to have the overſight of the government 
under the king. 

uſt. No, my lord, it was to have the overſight of 
thoſe officers, which, ſaith the ſtory, had imbezzled, 
lewdly waſted, and prodigally ſpent the king's trea- 
ſure; for to grant the commiſſion to thoſe lords, or 
to any fix ws them, joined with the king's council, 
was one of the moſt royal and moſt profitable things 
he ever did, if he had been conſtant to himſelf. But, 
my good lord, man is the cauſe of his own milery ; 
for I will repeat the ſubſtance of the commiſſion 
granted by the king, and confirmed by a parliament, 
which, whether it had been profitable for the king to 
have proſecuted, your lordſhip may judge. | 


The preamble hath theſe words : 

© Whereas our ſovereign lord the king perceiveth, 
by the grievous complaints of the lords and com- 
mons of this realm, that the rents, profits, and re- 
venues of this realm, by the ſingular and inſufficient 
counſel and evil government, as well of ſome his 
late great officers, &c. are ſo much withdrawn, 
waited, eloined, given, granted, alienated, deſtroyed, 
and evil diſpended, that he is ſo much impoveriſhed 
and void of treaſure and goods, and the ſubſtance of 
the crown ſo much diminiſhed and deſtroyed, tt 
his eſtate may not honourably be ſuſtained as app*r- 


taineth : the king, of his free-will, at the requett 0 
| « the 
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the lords and commons, hath ordained William 
« archbiſhop of Canterbury, and others, with his 
« chancellor, treaſurer, keeper of his privy-ſeal, to 
« ſurvey and examine as well the eſtate and governance 
« of his houſe, &c. as of all the rents, and profits, and 
revenues that to him appertain, and tobe due, or ought 
« toappertain and be due, &c, And all manner of gitts, 
grants, alienations, and confirmations made by him 
« of lands, tenements, rents, &c. bargained and fold 
© to the prejudice of him and his crown, &. And 
of his jewels and goods which were his grandfa- 
« ther's at the time of his death, &c. and where they 
© be become.” 


This is, in effect, the ſubſtance of the commiſſion, 
which your lordſhip may read at 1 0 in the book of 
ſtatutes, this commiſſion being enacted in the tenth 
year of the king's reign. Now, if ſuch a commiſſion 
were in theſe days granted to the faithful men, that 
have no intereſt in the ſales, gifts, nor purchaſes, nor 
in the keeping of the jewels at the queen's death, nor 
in the obtaining grants of the king's beſt lands, I 
cannot ſay what may be recovered, and juſtly reco- 
vered ; and, what A1. your lordſhip, Was not this 
a noble act for the king, if it had been followed to 
effect? | 
Counſ. J cannot tell whether it were or no; for 
it gave power to the commiſſioners to examine all the 
rants. 
: Fuſt. Why, my lord, doth the king grant any thing 
that ſhames at the examination ? Are not the king's 
grants on record ? 
Counſ. But, by your leave, it is ſome diſhonour to a 
king, to have his judgment called in queſtion. 

7uft. That is true, my lord, but in this, or when- 
ſoever the like ſhall be granted in the future, the king's 
judgment is not examined, but their knavery that 
abuſed the king. Nay, by your favour, the contrary 
is true, that when a king will ſuffer himſelf to be 
eaten up by a company of petty fellows, by himſelf 
raiſed, therein both the judgment and courage is diſ- 
puted. And, if your lordſhip will diſdain it at your 
own ſervants hands, much more ought the great heart 
of a king to diſdain it. And ſurely, my lord, it is a 
greater treaſon, though it undercreep the law, to tear 
from the crown the ornaments thereof: and it is an 
infallible maxim, that he that loves not his majeſty's 
eſtate, loves not his perſon. - 
Counſ. How came it then that the act was not exe- 
cuted? 
Jiſt. Becauſe theſe, againſt whom it was granted, 
Nn the king to the contrary, as the duke of 
reland, Suffolk, the Chief Juſtice Treſilian, and 
others ; yea, that which was lawfully done by the 
king, and the great council of the kingdom, was b 
the maſtery which Ireland, Suffolk, and Treſilian had 
over the king's affections, broken and diſavowed. 
Thoſe that deviſed to relieve the king not by any pri- 
vate invention, but by a general council, were, by a 
private and partial aſſembly, adjudged traitors, and 
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the moſt honeſt judges of the land, forced to ſubſcribe 
to that judgment: inſomuch, that Judge 1 
aq told the duke of Ireland, and the earl of Suf- 
olk, when he was conſtrained to ſet to his hand, that 
he wanted but a rope, that he might therewith receive 
a reward for his ſubſcription. And in this council of 
Nottingham was hatched the ruin of thoſe which go- 
verned the king, of the judges by them conſtrained, of 
the lords that loved the king, and ſought a reforma- 
tion, and of the king himſelf; for though the king 
found by all the ſheriffs of the ſhires, that the people 
would not fight againſt the lords, whom they thought 
to be moſt faithful unto the king; when the citizens 
of London made the ſame anſwer, being at that time 
able to arm fifty thouſand men, and told the mayor, 
that they would never fight againſt the king's friends, 
and defenders of the realm ; when the Lord Ralph 
Baſſet, who was near the king, told the king boldly, 
that he would not adventure to have his head broken 
for the duke of Ireland's pleaſure ; when the lord of 
London told the earl of Suffolk in the king's pre- 
ſence, that he was not worthy to live, &c. yet would 
the king, in the defence of the deſtroyers of his eſtate, 
lay ambuſhes to intrap the lords, when they came upon 
his faith; yea, when all was pacified, and that the 
king, by his proclamation, had cleared the lords, and 
promiſed to produce Ireland, Suffolk, and the arch- 
biſhop of York, Treſilian and Bramber, to anſwer at 
the next parliament : theſe men confeſſed that they 
durſt not appear; and when Suffolk fled to Calais, and 
the duke of Ireland to Cheſter, the king cauſed an 
army to be levied in Lancaſhire, for the ſafe conduct 
of the duke of Ireland to his preſence, wherf as the 
duke, being encountered by the lords, ran like a cow- 
ard from his company, and fled into Holland. After 
this was holden a parliament, which was called That 
Wrought Wonders ; in the eleventh year of this king, 
wherein the forenamed lords, the duke of Ireland, and 
the reſt, were condemned and confiſcated, the chief 
juſtice hanged, with many others, the reſt of the judges 
condemned and baniſhed, and a tenth and fitteenth 
given to the king. | 

Caunſ. Put, good Sir, the king was firſt beſieged in 


the Tower of London, and the lords came to the par- 


liament, and no man durſt contradict them. 
Fuft. Certainly, in raiſing an army, they commit- 
ted treaſon ; and though it did appear, that they all 


loved the king, for they did him no harm, having him 


in their power, yet our law doth conſtrue all levying 
of war without the king's commiſſion, and all force 
raiſed to be intended for the death and deſtruction of 
the king, not attending the ſequel. And it is fo judged 
upon good reaſon, for every unlawful and ill action is 
ſuppoſed to be accompanied with an ill intent. And 
beſides, thoſe lords uſed too great cruelty, in procuring 
the ſentence of death againſt divers of the king's ſer- 
vants, who were bound to follow and obey their maſ- 
ter and ſovereign lord, in that he commanded. | 

Caunſ. It is true, and they were alſo greatly to 
blame to cauſe them ſo many ſeconds to be put to 
death, 
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death, Teeing 'the principals, Ireland, Suffolk, and 
York, had eſcaped them. And what! reaſon had they 
to ſeek to inform the ſtate by ſtrong hand ? Was not 
the king's eſtate as dear to himſelf, as to them? He 
that maketh a king know his error mannerly and pri- 
vate, and gives him the beſt advice, he is diſcharged 
before God and his own conſcience. The lords might 
have retired themſelves, when they ſaw they could not 
we prog and have left the king to his own ways,. who 
d more to loſe than they had. 
255 My lord, the taking of arms cannot be ex- 
cuſed in reſpect of the law; but this might be ſaid 
for the lords, that the king being under years, and be- 
ang wholly governed by their enemies, and the ene- 
mies of the kingdom; and becauſe, by thoſe evil 
men's perſuaſions, it was adviſed, how the lords fhould 
have been murdered at a feaſt in London, they were 
excuſable, during the king's minority, to ſtand upon 
their guards againſt their particular enemies. Put we 
will paſs it over, and go on with our parliaments that 
followeth, whereof that of Cambridge in the king's 
twelfth year was the next; therein the king hath given 
him a tenth and fifteenth ; after which, being twenty 
years of age, he rechanged, ſaith H. Knighton, his 
treaſurer, Tie chancellor, the juſtices of either bench, 
the clerk of the privy-ſeal, and others, and retook the 
government into his own hands. He alſo took the 
admiral's place from the earl of Arundel, and, in his 
room, he placed the earl of Huntingdon ; in the year 
following, which was the thirteenth year of the king, 
in the parliament at Weſtminſter, there was given to 
the king upon every ſack of wool fourteen ſhillings, 
and ſix- pence in the pound upon other merchandiſe. 
Counj. But, by your leave, the king was reſtrained 
this parliament, that he might not diſpoſe of, but a 
third part of the money gathered. | | 
Fuft. No, my lord, by your favour. But true it is, 
that part of this money was, by the king's conſent, aſ- 
ſigned towards the wars, but yet left in the lord trea- 
ſurer's hands. And, my lord, it would be a great eaſe, 
and a great Taving to his majeſty, our lord and maſter, 
if it pleaſed him to make his aſſignations, upon ſome 
part of his revenues, by which he might have one 
thouſand pounds, upon every ten thouſand pounds, 
and fave himſelf a great deal of clamour : for ſeeing, 
of neceſſity, the navy muſt be maintained, and that 
thoſe poor men, as well carpenters as ſhip-keepers, 
muſt be paid, it were better for his majeſty, to give 
an aſſignation to the treaſurer of his navy, tor the re- 
ceiving of ſ much as is called ordinary, than to diſ- 
content thoſ: poor men, Who being made deſperate 


| beggars, may perchance be corrupted by them that lie 


in wait to deſtroy the king's eſtate. And if his ma- 
jeſty did the like in all other paymeitts, eſpecially, 
where the. neceſſity of ſuch, as are to receive, cannot 
poſſibly give days; his majeſty might then, in a little 
roll, behold his receipts and expences ; he might quiet 
his heart, when all neceſfaries were provided for, and 
then diſpoſe the reſt at his pleaſare, And, my good 
Ard, how -excellently, and eaſily, might this have been 


it is due to them for ten, or twelve, or twenty in the 
hundred abated, according to their qualities that ſhew, 


done, if the four hundred thouſand pounds had been 
raiſed, as aforeſaid, upon the king's lands, and wards ; 
I ſay, that his majeſty's houſe, his navy, his guards, 
his penſioners, his ammunition, his ambaſſadors, and 
all elſe of ordinary charge, might have been defrayed, 
and a great ſum left for his majeſty's caſual expences, 
and rewards ; I will not ſay, they were not in loye 
with the king's eftate, but I ſav, they were unfortu- 
nately born, for the king, that croſſed it. 

Counſ. Well, Sir, I would it had been otherwiſe, 
But for the aſſignments, there are among us, that will 
not willingly endure it; charity begins with itſclf. 
Shall we hinder ourſelves of fifty thouſand pounds per 
annum, to ſave the king twenty ? No, Sir, what will 
become of our new-years gifts, our preſents, and gra- 
tuities? We can now ſay to thoſe, that have warrants 
for money, that there, is not a penny in the exchequer, 
but the king gives it away unto the Scots, faſter than 
it comes in. 

Jul. My lord, yon ſay well, at leaſt you ſay the 
truth, that ſuch are ſome of our anſwers, and hence 
comes that general murmur to all men, that have mo- 
ney to receive; I ſay, that there is not a penny given 
to that nation, be it for ſervice, or otherwiſe, but it 
is ſpread ober all the Kingdom; yea, they gather notes, 
and take copies of all the privy-ſeals, and warrants, 
that his majeſty hath given for the money for the 
Scots, that they may ſhew them in parliament. But 
of his majeſty's gifts to the Engliſh, there is no bruit, 
though they may be ten times as much as the Scots. 
And yet, my good lord, howſoever they be thus anſwer- 
ed, that to them ſue for money out of the exchequer, 


they are always furniſhed. For concluſion, if it would 
pleaſe God to put into the king's heart, to make their 
aſſignations, it would ſave him many a pound, and gain 
him many a prayer, and a great deal of love, for it 
grieveth every honeſt man's heart, to ſee the abun- 
dance which even the petty officers in the exchequer 
and others gather both from the king and ſubject, and 
to ſee a world of poor men run after the king for their 
ordinary Wages. 

Caunſ. Well, well, did you never hear this old tale, 
that when there was a great contention about the wea- 
ther, the ſeamen complaining of contrary winds, when 
thoſe of the high countries deſired rain, and thoſe of 
the vallies, ſun-ſhining days, Jupiter ſent them word 
by Mercury, then, when they had all done, the wea- 
ther ſhould be as it had been; and it ſhall ever fall out 
ſo with them that complain, the courſe of payments 
ſhall be as they have been. What care we waat petty 
fcllows ſay * Or what care we for your papers? Have 
not we the king's ears, who dares conteſt with us? 
Though we cannot be r-venged on ſuch as you are, 
for telling the truth, yet upon ſome other pretence, 
we will chap you up, and you ſhall ſue to us, before 
you get out. Nay, we will make you confeſs, that 
you were deceived in your projects, and eat your on 
words; learn this of me, Sir, that as a little good for- 

tune 
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tune is better than a great deal of virtue; ſo the leaſt 
authority hath advantage over the greateſt wit. Was 
he not the wiſeſt man that ſaid, © The battle was not 
« to the ſtrongeſt, nor yet bread for the wiſe ; nor 
« riches to men of underſtanding, nor favour to men 
« of knowledge ;* but that time and chance came to 
them all. | YN #4 
Fi. It is well for your lordſhip that it is ſo. But 
geen Eliſabeth would ſet the reaſon of a mean man, 
before the anthority of the greateſt counſellor ſhe had, 
and by her patience therein, ſhe raiſed upon the uſual 
and ordinary cuſtoms of London, without any new 
impoſition, above fifty thouſand 1 a year; for 
though the treaſurer Burleigh, and the earl of Leiceſ- 
ter, and Secretary Walſingham, all three penſioners to 
Cuſtomer Smith, did ſet themſelves againſt a poor 
waiter, of the cuſtom-houſe, called Carwarden; and 
commanded the grooms of the | af Reppin a not to 
give him acceſs ; yet the queen ſent for him, and gave 
him countenance againſt them all. It would not ſerve 
the turn, my lord, with her, when your lordſhips 
would tell her, that the diſgracing her great officers, 
by hearing the complaints of buſy heads, was a diſ- 
honour to herſelf ; but ſhe had always this anſwer, 
« That if a man complain 199 againſt a magi- 


« ſtrate, it were reaſon he ſhould be ſeverely puniſhed; 


« if juſtly, ſhe was queen of the ſmall, as well as of 
the great, and would hear their complaints.“ For 
my good lord, a prince that ſuffereth himſelf to be 
beſieged, forſaketh one of the greateſt regalities be- 
longing to a monarchy ; to wit, the laſt appeal, or as 
the French call it, le dernier reſort. 

Counſ. Well, Sir, this from the matter, I pray you 

o on. 

. Jui. Then my lord, in the king's fifteenth year, 
he had a tenth, and a fifteenth granted in the parlia- 
ment of London. And the ſame year, there was a 
great council called at Stamford, to which divers men 
were ſent for, of divers counties, beſides the nobility, 
of whom the king took advice, Whether he ſhould 
continue the war, or make a final end with the 
French ? 

Caunſ. What needed the king to take the advice 
of any, but of his own council, in matter of peace 
and war ? 

Fut. Yea, my lord, for it is ſaid in the Proverbs, 
Where are many counſellors, there is health. And if the 
king had made the war, by a general conſent, the king- 
dom in general were bound to maintain the war, and 
they could not then ſay, when the king required aid, 
that he undertook a needleſs war. 

Counſ. You ſay well, but I pray you go on. 

Fuft. After the ſubſidy in the fifteenth year, the 
king deſired to borrow ten thouſand pounds of the 
Londoners, which they refuſed to lend. 


_ And was not the king greatly troubled there- 
with ? | 


Fuft. Yea, but the king troubled the Londoners 


ſoon after, for the king took the advantage of a riot, 
made upon the biſhop of Saliſbury's men ; ſent for the 


mayor, and other the ableſt citizens; committed the 
mayor to priſon, in the caſtle of Windſor, and others 
to other caſtles, and made a lord warden of this city, 
till in the end, what with ten thouſand pounds ready 
money, and other rich preſents, inſtead of lending 
ten thouſand pounds, it coſt them twenty thouſand 
pounds. Between the fifteenth year and twentieth 
year, he had two aids given him in the parliaments 
of Wincheſter and Weſtminſter; and this latter was 
given to furniſh the king's journey into Ireland, to 
eſtabliſh that eſtate which was greatly ſhaken, ſince the 
death of the king's grandfather, who received thence 
yearly, thirty thouſand pounds ; and during the king's 
ſtay in Ireland, he had a tenth and a fifteenth granted. 

Con. And good reaſon, for the king had in his 
army four thouſand horſe, and thirty thouſand foot. 

77 That by your favour, was the king's error; 
for great armies do rather devour themſelves, than de- 
ſtroy enemies; ſuch an army, whereof the fourth 
part would have conquered all Ireland, was in reſpect 
of Ireland, ſuch an army as Xerxes led into Greece. In 
his twentieth year, wherein he had a tenth of the 
clergy, was the great conſpiracy of the king's uncle, 
the duke of Glouceſter, and of Mowbray, Arundel, 
Nottingham, and Warwick, the archbiſhop of Can» 
terbury, and the abbot of Weſtminſter, and others, 
who, in the twenty-firſt year of the king, were all 
redeemed by parliament. And what thinks your lord- 
ſhip, was not this aſſembly of the three eſtates, for the 
king's eſtate, wherein he ſo prevailed, that he not only 
overthrew thoſe popular lords, but, beſides, the Eng- 
liſh chronicle ſaith, the king ſo wrought and brought 
things about, that he obtained the power of both houſes 
to be granted to certain perſons, to fifteen noblemen 
and gentlemen, or to ſeven of them. 

Counſ. Sir, whether the king wrought well or ill, I 
cannot judge; but our chronicles ſay, that many things 
were done in this parliament, to the diſpleaſure of no 
ſmall number of people, to wit, for that divers right- 
ful heirs were diſinherited of their lands and livings, 
with which wrongful doings, the people were much 
offended : ſo that the king, with thoſe that were about 
him, and chief in council, came into great infamy and 
ſlander. | 

Just. My good lord, if your lordſhip will pardon 
me, I am of opinion, that thoſe parliaments, wherein 
the kings of this land have ſatished the people, as the 
have been ever proſperous, ſo, where the king hath 
reſtrained the houſe, the contrary hath happened; for 
the king's atchievements, in this parliament, were the 
ready 1 to his ruin. | 

Caunſ. You mean by the general diſcontentment that 
followed, and becauſe the king did not proceed legally 
with Glouceſter and others. Why, Sir, this was not 
the firſt time that the kings of England have done 
things, without the council of the land ; yea, contrary 
to the law. | | | 

Fuſt, It is true, my lord, in ſome e as 
even at this time the duke of Glouceſter was made 


away at Calais by a ſtrong hand, without any lawful 
II trial; 
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trial; for he was a man ſo beloved of the people, and 
ſo allied, having the dukes of Lancaſter and York, his 
brethren, the duke of Aumarle and the duke of Here- 
ford his nephews, the great earls of Arundel and War- 
wick, with divers others of his part, in the conſpiracy, 
as the king durſt not try him, according to the law ; for 
at the trial of Arundel and Warwick, the king was 
forced to entertain a petty army about him. And though 
the duke was greatly lamented, yet, it cannot be denied, 


but that he was then a traytor to the king: and was it not 


fo, my lord, with the duke of Guiſe? Your lordſhip doth 
remember the ſpur-gauled proverb, that Neceſſity hath no 
law ; and, my good lord, it is the practice of doing 
wrong, and 7 de wrongs done, that brings danger, 
and not where kings are preſſed, in this, or that particu- 
lar, for there is great difference between natural cruelty 
and accidental. And therefore it was Machiavel's ad- 
vice, that, © All that a king did in that kind, he 
* ſhould do at once, and by his mercies afterwards, 
© make the world know, that his cruelty was not af- 
«* fected.' And, my lord, take this for a general rule, 


that the immortal policy of a ſtate cannot admit any 


law or privilege whatſoever, but in ſome particular 
or other, the ſame is neceſſarily broken; yea, in an 
Ariflecratia, or popular eſtate, which vaunts ſo much 
of equality, and common right, more outrage hath 
been committed, than in any Chriſtian monarchy. 
Can, But whence came this hatred between the 


duke, and the king his * ing 


Fuft. My lord, the duke's conſtraining the king, 
when he was young, ſtuck in the king's heart, and now 
the duke's proud ſpeech to the king, when he had ſur- 
rendered Breſt, formerly engaged to the duke of Bre- 
taigne, kindled again theſe coals, that were not alto- 


_ gether extinguiſhed, for he uſed theſe words: Your 
* grace ought to put your body in great pain, to win 


© a ſtrong-hold or town, by feats of arms, before you 
take upon you to ſell or deliver any town, gotten by 
the manhood, and ſtrong hand, and policy of your 
noble progenitors.” Whereat, faith the ſtory, the 
king changed his countenance, &c. and to ſay truth, 
it was a proud and maſterly ſpeech of the duke ; be- 
ſides, that incluſively, he taxed him of floth and cow- 
ardice, as if he had never put himſelf to the adventure 
of winning ſuch a place; undutiful words of a ſubject 
do often take deeper root, than the memory of ill 
deeds does : the duke of Biron found it, when the 
King had him at advantage. Yea, the late earl of 
Eſſex told Queen Eliſabeth, that her conditions were 
as crooked as her carcaſe, but it coſt him his head; 
which his inſurrection had not coſt him, but for that 
ſpeech : ho will ſay unto a king, ſaith Job, thou art 
wicked © Certainly, it is the ſame thing to ſay unto a 
lady, thou art crooked, and perchance more, as to fay 
unto a king, he is wicked, and to ſay, that he is a 
coward, or to uſe any other words of diſgrace ; it is 
one and the ſame error, 

Counſ. But what ſay you for Arundel, a brave and 
valiant man, who had the king's pardon of his con- 
tempt, during his minority? 


5 > 


Soft My good lord, the parliament which, you ſay, 
diſputes the King's prerogative, did quite contrary, and 
deftroyed the king's charter and pardon formerly given 
to Arundel. And, my good lord, do you remember, 
that, at the parliament that wrought wonders, when 
theſe lords compounded that parliament, as the kin 
did this, they were ſo mercileſs towards all, that they 
thought their enemies, as the earl of Arundel moſt in. 
ſolently ſuffered the queen to kneel unto him, three 
hours, for the ſaving of one of her ſervants ; and that 
ſcorn of his manebat alta mente rep;ftum. And, to ſay 
the truth, it is more barbarous and unpardonable than 
any act, that ever he did, to permit the wife of his ſo. 
vereign to kneel to him, * the king's vaſſal. For, 
if he had ſaved the Lord's ſervant freely at, her firſt 
requeſt, as it is like enough, that the queen would alſo 
have ſaved him, Miſeris ſuccurrens paria obtinebis ali- 
quando: for your lordſhip ſees, that the earl of War. 
wick, who was as far in the treaſon, as any of the 
reſt, was pardoned. It was alſo, at this * Sang 
that the duke of Hereford accuſed Mowbray, duke of 
Norfolk ; and that the duke of Hereford, ſon to the 
duke of Lancaſter, was baniſhed to the king's confu- 
ſion, as your lordſhip well knows. 
 _ Ciounſ. IJ know it well, and God knows, that the 
king had, then, a filly and weak council about him, 
that perſuaded him to baniſh a prince of the blood, 
a moſt valiant man, and the beſt beloved of the people 
in general, of any man living ; eſpecially, conſidering 
that the king gave every day, more than other, offence 
to his ſubjects. For, beſides that he fined the inhahi- 
tants, that aſſiſted the lords in his minority, of the 
ſeventeen ſhires, which offence he had long before 
pardoned ; his blank charters, and letting the realm to 
farm, to mean perſons, by whom he was wholly ad- 
viſed, increaſed the people's hatred towards the pre- 
ſent government. | 
Fuft. You ſay well, my lord, princes of an ill deſ- 
tiny do always follow the worſt counſel, or, at lealt, 
embrace the beſt, after opportunity is loſt : Qui con- 
filia non ex ſuo corde ſed alfenis viribus colligunt, non 
animo ſed auribus cogilant. And this was not the leaſt 
grief of the ſubjects in general, and thoſe men had 
the greateſt part of the ſpoil of the commonwealth, 
which, neither by virtue, valour, or counſel, could 
add any thing unto it: Ni e ſordidias, nihil crude- 
lius, ſaith Antoninus Pius, quam remp. ab its arrodi, qui 
nihil in eam ſus labore conferent. 
Counſ. Indeed, the letting to farm the realm was 
very grievous to the ſubject. 

Fut. Will your e pardon me, if I tell you 
that the letting to farm of his majeity's cuſtoms, the 
reateſt revenue of the realm, is not ve: y pleaſing. 

Counſ. And why, I pray you, Doth not the king 
thereby raiſe his profits every third year, and one far- 
mer outbid another to the king's advantage ? 

Juſt. It is true, my lord, but it grieves the ſubject 
to pay cuſtom to the ſubject; for what mighty men 
are thoſe farmers become, and if thoſe farmers get 


many thouſands every year, as the world knows 15 
0; 
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ſhould they not now, being men of infinite 
4 Ears me the king, upon an oath, what 
e. have gained, and henceforth become the king's 
collectors of his cuſtoms? Did not Queen Eliſabeth, 
who was reputed both a wiſe and juſt princeſs, after 
ſhe had brought Cuſtomer Smith, from fourteen thou- 
ſand pounds a year, to forty-two thouſand a year, 
make him lay down a recompence for that which he 
had gotten ? „if theſe farmers do give no recom- 


nſe, let them yet preſent the king with the truth of 


ir receivings and profits. But, my lord, for con- 
naten alter Bolingbrook arrived in England, with a 
ſmall troop : notwithſtanding the king, at his landing 


out of Ireland, had a ſufficient and willing army: yet 


wanting courage to defend his right, gave leave to 

I his adden _ depart, and put himſelf into his 
hands that caſt him into his grave. | : 
Can. Yet you ſee, he was depoſed by parlia- 
nt. ; 
bs. ut. As well may your lordſhip ſay, he was knocked 
in the head by parliament, for your lordſhip knows, 
that if King Richard had ever eſcaped out of their 
fingers that depoſed him, the next parliament would 
have made. all the depoſers traytors and rebels, and 
that juſtly. In which parliament, or rather unlawful 
aſſembly, there appeared but one honeſt man, to wit, 
the biſhop of Carliſle, who ſcorned his life and eſtate, 
in reſpect of right and his allegiance, and defended the 
right of his ſovereign lord, againſt the king elect and 
his partakers. : 

Caunſ. Well, I pray go on with the parliaments, 
held in the time of his ſucceſſor Henry the Fourth. 

Juſl. This king had, in his third year, a ſubſidy, 
and in his fifth, a tenth of the clergy, without a par- 
liament : in his ſixth year, he had ſo great a ſubſidy, 
that the houſe required there might he no record 
thereof left to poſterity, for the houſe gave him 
twenty ſhillings of every Knight's fee, and of every 
twenty pounds, land, twenty-pence, and twelve-pence 
the pound, for goods. : 

Cunſ. Vea, in the end of this year, the parliament 
preſſed the king to annex unto the crown all teinporal 
poſſeſſions belonging to church-men, within the land; 
which, at that time, was the third foot of all England, 
But the biſhops made friends, and in the end ſaved 
their eſtates. | 

Juſt. By this you ſee, my lord, that Cromwell was 
not the firſt that thought on ſuch a buſineſs. And, 
if King Henry the Eighth had reſerved the abbies, 
and other church-lands, Which he had given at that 
time, the revenue of the crown of England had ex- 
cceded the revenue of the crown of Spain, with both 
the Indies ; whereas, uſed as it was, a little inriching 
the crown, it ſerved but to make a number of petti- 
toggers, and other gentlemen. | 

Caunſ. But what had the king, inſtead of his great 
revenue ? | 

Juſt. He had a fifteenth of the commons, and a 
tenth, and a half of the clergy ; and withal, all pen- 
lions granted by King Edward, and King Richard, 


were made void. It was alſo moved, that all crown 


lands formerly given, at leaſt by King Edward, and 


King Richard, ſhculd be taken back. 

Cunſ. What think you of that, Sir; Would it not 
have been a diſhonour to the king ? And would not 
his ſucceſſors have done the like to thoſe, that the king 
had advanced ? 

uſt. T cannot anſwer your lordſhip, but by diſtin- 
guiſhing, for, where the kings had given land for ſer. 
vices, and had not been over-reached in his gifts, there 
it had been a diſhonour to the king to have made 
void the grants of his predeceſſors, or his grants; but 
all thoſe grants of the kings, wherein they were de- 
ceived, the very cuſtom 21 policy of England makes 
them void, at this day. 

Caunſ. How mean you that, for his majeſty hath 

en a great deal of land among us, ſince he came 
into England, and would it ſtand with the king's ho- 
nour, to take it from us again ? 

uſt. Yea, my lord, very well with the king's ho- 
nour ; if your lordſhip, or any lord elſe, have, under 
the name of a hundred pounds land a year, gotten five 
hundred pounds land, and fo after that rate. 

Counſ. I will never believe, that his majeſty will 
ever do any ſuch thing. 

Juſt. And I believe, as your lordſhip doth, but we 
ſpoke before, of thoſe that diſſuaded the king from 
calling it a parliament: and your lordſhip aſked me 
the reaſon, Why any man ſhould diſſuade it, to fear 
it; To which, this place gives me an opportunity to 
make your lordſhip an anſwer; for though his ma- 
jeſty will, of himſelf, never queſtion thoſe grants; 
yet, when the commons ſhall make humble petition 
to the king in parliament, that it will pleaſe his ma- 
jeſty to aſſiſt them in his relief, with that which ought 
to be his own ; which, if it will pleaſe his majeſty to 
yield unto, the houſe will moſt willingly furniſh and 
ſupply the reſt; With what grace can his majeſty 
deny that honeſt ſuit of theirs, the like having — 
done in many kings times before? This proceeding, 
my good lord, may perchance prove all your heater 
of the king's honour falſe Engliſh. | 

Counſ. But this cannot concern many, and, for my- 
ſelf, I am ſure it concerns me little. 

Fuſt. It is true, my lord, and there are not many 
that diſſuade his majeſty from a parliament. 

Counſ. But they are great ones, a few of which 
will ſerve the turn well enough. 

Juſt. But, my lord, be they never ſo great, as great 
as giants, yet, if they diſſuade the king Fen his read 
and aſſured way of his ſubſiſtence, they muſt deviſe 
how the king may be elſewhere 3 for they 
otherwiſe run into a dangerous fortune. | 

Counſ. Hold you contented, Sir, the king needs no 
great diſſuaſion. | 

Juſt. My lord, learn of me, that there is none of 
you all, that can pierce the king. It is an eſſential 
property of a man truly wiſe, not to open all the boxes 
of his boſom, even to thoſe, that are neareſt and dear- 
eſt unto him; for, when a man is diſcovered to the 
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very bottom, he is after the leſs eſteemed. I dare un- 
dertake, that, when your lordſhip hath ſerved the king 
twice twelve years more, you will find, that his ma- 
jeſty hath reſerved ſomewhat beyond all your capaci- 
ties; his majeſty hath great reaſon to put off the par- 
liament, as his laſt refuge ; and in the mean time, to 
make trial of all your loves to ſerve him; for his 
majeſty hath had good experience, how well you can 


, ferve yourſelves: but when the king finds, that the 


building of your own fortunes and factions hath been 
the diligent ſtudies, and the ſervice of his majeſty but 


the exerciſes of your leiſures: he may then perchance 


caſt himſelf upon the general love of his people ; of 
Which, I truſt, he ſhall never be deceived, and leave 
as many of your lordſhips, as have pilfered from the 
crown, to their examination. | | 
 Crunſ. Well, fir, I take no great pleaſure in this 
diſpute ; go on I pray | 

. In that king's fifth year, he had alſo a ſubſidy, 
which is got by holding the houſe together, from 
Eaſter to Chriſtmas, and would not ſuffer them to 
depart. He had alſo a ſubſidy in his ninth year. In 
his cleventh year, the commons did again preſs the 
king, to take all the temporalities of the churchmen 
into his hands, which they proved ſufficient to main- 
tain a hundred and fifty earls, fifteen hundred knights, 
and ſix thouſand four hundred eſquires, with a hun- 
dred hoſpitals ; but they not prevailing, gave the king 
a ſubſidy. * 

As for the notorious prince, Henry the Fifth, I 
find that he had given him, in his ſecond year, three 
hundred thouſand marks, and after that two other 
ſubſidies; one in his fifth year, another in his ninth, 
without any diſputes. a 

In the time of his ſucceſſor, Henry the Sixth, there 
were not many ſubſidies. In his third year, he had a 
ſubſidy of a tonnage and poundage. And here, faith 
John Stow, began thofe payments which we call cuſ- 
toms, becauſe the payment was continued ; whereas, 
before that time, it was granted but for a year, two, 
or three, according to the king's occaſions. He had 
alſo an aid and gathering of money in his fourth year; 
and the like in his tenth year, and in his thirteenth 
year a fifteenth, He had alſo a fifteenth, for the 
conveying of the queen out of France into England. 
In the twenty-eighth year of that king, was the act 
of reſumption of all honours, towns, caſtles, ſignio- 
ries, villages, manors, lands, tenements, rents, re- 
verſions, fees, &c. But becauſe the wages of the 


. king's ſervants were, by the ſtrictneſs of the act, alſo 


reſtrained, this act of reſumption was expounded in 
the parliament at Reading, the thirty-firſt year of the 
king's reign. 

Gun. 1 perceive that thofe acts of reſumption were 
ordinary in former times; for King Stephen reſumed 
the lakds, which in former times he had'given to make 
friends, during the civil wars; and Henry the Second 
reſumed all, without exception, which King Stephen 


had not reſumed ; for though King Stephen took back 


a great deal, yet he ſuffered his truſtieſt ſervants 1, 
enjoy his 1 

Tuft. Yes, my lord, and in after times alſo, for 
this was not the laſt, nor ſhall be the laſt, I hope. 
And judge you, my lord, whether the ** do 
not only ſerve the king, whatſoever is ſaid to the con- 
trary; for as all King Henry the Sixth's gifts and 
grants were made void by the duke of Vork, when he 
was in poſſeſſion of the kingdom by parliament; ſo, 
in the time of King Henry, when ng Edward was 
beaten out again, the parliament of Weſtminſter made 
all his acts void, and him and all his followers tray. 
tors, and gave the king many of their heads and lands. 
The parliaments of England do always ſerve the king 
in poſſeſſion; it ſerved Richard the Second to condemn 
the popular lords; it ſerved Bolingbroke to depoſe 
Richard. When Edward the Fourth had the ſceptre, 
it made them all beggars, that had followed Henry 
the Sixth; and it did the like for Henry, when Ed. 
ward was driven out. The parliaments are, as the 
friendſhip of this world is, which always followeth 
1 7 for King Edward the Fourth, after that 
e was poſſeſſed of the crown, he had, in his thir. 
teenth year, a ſubſidy freely given him, and, in the 
ay” following, he took a benevolence through Eng. 
and; which arbitrary taking from the people ſerved 
that ambitious traytor, the duke of Bucks. After the 
king's death, it was a plaulible argument to perſuade 
the multitude, that they ſhould not permit, faith Sir 
Thomas Moore, his line to reign any longer upon 
them. 

Counſ. Well, fir, what ſay you to the parliament 
of Richard the Third's time ? 

Fuſt. | find but one, and therein he made divers 
good laws; for King 8 the Seventh, in the be- 
ginning of his third year, had by parliament an aid 
re unto him, towards the relief of the duke of 

retagne, then aſſailed by the French king. And 
although the king did not enter into the war, but by 
the advice of the three eſtates, who did willingly 
contribute; yet thoſe northern men, which loved Ri- 
chard the Third, raiſed rebellion, under colour of the 
money impoſed, and murdered the earl of Northum- 
berland, whom the king employed in that collection. 
By which your lordſhip ſees, that it hath not been for 
taxes and impoſitions alone, that the ill-diſpoſcd have 
taken arms, but even for thoſe payments which have 
been appointed by parliament. 

C:unſ. And what became of theſe rebels? 

Jui. They were fairly hanged, and the money 
levied notwithſtanding ; in the king's firſt year he ga- 
thered a marvellous great maſs of money, by a bene- 
volence, taking pattern, by this kind of levy, from 
Edward the Fourth ; but the king cauſed it firit to 
be moved in parliament, where it was allowed, be- 
cauſe the poorer ſort were therein ſpared. Yet it 15 
true, that the king uſed ſome art; for in his letters 
he declared, that he would meaſure every man's affec- 
tions by his gifts. In the thirteenth year he had allo 
| a ſublidy, 


a ſubſidy, whereupon the Corniſh men took arms, as 
the northern men of the biſhoprick of Durham had 
done in the third year of the king. 

Gunſ. It is without example, that ever the people 
have reb*lled for any thing granted by parliament, 
{ave in this king's days. 

Fuft. Your lordſhip muſt conſider, that he was not 
overmuch beloved, for he took many advantages, both 
upon the people and the nobility. 

Counſ. And I pray you, What ſay they now of the 
new impoſitions lately laid by the king's majelty ? 
Do they ſay they are juſtly or unjuſtly laid? 

Fuft. To impoſe upon all things brought into the 
kingdom is very ancient; which impoſing, when it 
hath been continued a certain time, is then called 
cuſtoms, becauſe the ſubjects are accuſtomed to pay 
it; and yet the great tax T wine is {till called im- 
polt, becauſe it was impoſed after the ordinary rate 
of payment had laſted many years. But we do now- 
a-days underſtand thoſe things to be impoſitions, which 
are raiſed by the command of princes, without the 
advice of the commonwealth ; though, as I take it, 
much of that which is now called cuſtom, was at the 
firſt impoſed by prerogative royal: now, whether-it 
be time or conſent that makes them juſt, I cannot 
define: Were they juſt becauſe new, or not juſtified 
yet by time, or unjuſt hecauſe they want a general 
conſent ? Yet 1s this rule of Ariſtotle verified, in re- 
ſpect of his majeſty : Minus timent homines injuſtum 
pati a principe, quem cultorem Dei putant. Yea, m 
lord, they are alſo the more willingly borne, becauſe 
all the world knows, they are no new invention of 
the king's; and if thoſe that adviſed his majeſty to 
impoſe them, had raiſed his lands, as it was offered 
them, to twenty thouſand pounds more than it was, 
and his wards to as much as aforeſaid, they had done 
him far more acceptable ſervice. But they had their 
own ends in refuſing the one, and accepting the other. 
If the land had been raiſed, they could not have ſe- 
lected the beſt of it for themſelves ; if the impoſitions 
had not been laid, ſome of them could not have their 
lilks, others pieces in farm; which, indeed, grieved 
the ſubject ten times more than that which his majeſty 
enjoyeth. Put certainly they made a great advantage, 
that were the adviſers; for if any tumult had followed 
his majeity, a ready way had been to have delivered 
them over to the people. 

_ Cuunſ. But think you, that the king would have de- 
livered them if any troubles had followed? 

Juli. J know not, my lord, it was Machiavel's 
count] to Cæſar Borgia to do it; and King Henry 
the Eighth delivered Empſon and Dudley : yea the 
lame king, when the great Cardinal Wolſey, who 
governed the king, and all his eſtate, had, by requir- 
ing the ſixth part of every man's goods for the king, 
raiſed rebellion ; the king, I fay, diſavowed him ab- 
ſolutely, that had not the dukes of Norfolk and Suf- 
folk appeaſed the people, the cardinal had ſung no 
more mals ; for theſe are the words of our ſtory : the 
king then came to Weſtminſter, to the cardinal's pa- 
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lace, and aſſembled there a great council, in which 


he proteſted, That his mind was never to aſk any 
thing of his commons, which might ſound to the 


breach of his laws; wherefore, he then willed them 
to know by whoſe means they were ſo ſtrictly given 
forth. Now, my lord, how the cardinal would have 
ſhifted himſelf by ſaying, I had the opinion of the 
Judges, had not the rebellion been appeaſed, I greatly 
oudt, | 

Counſ. But, good fir, you blanch my queſtion, and 
anſwer me by examples. I aſk you, Whether or no, 
in any ſuch tumult, the people pretending againſt one 
or two great officers, the king ſhould deliver them, or 
defend them ? | 

Fuſt. My good lord, the people have not ſtaid for 
the king's delivery, neither in England nor in France; 
your lordſhip knows how the chancellor, treaſurer, 
and chief juſtice, with many others, at ſeveral times, 
have been uſed by the rebels; and the marſhals, con- 
{tables, and treaſurers in France, have been cut in 
2 in Charles the Sixth's time. Now to your 
reaps queſtion, I ſay, that where any man ſhall 
give a king perilous advice, as may either cauſe a re- 
bellion, or draw the people's love from the king; 1 
ſay, that a king ſhall be adviſed to baniſh him ; but if 
the king do abſolutely command his ſervant to do any 
thing diſpleaſing to the commonwealth, and to his 
own peril, there is the king bound in honour to de- 
fend him. But, my good lord, for concluſion ; there 
is no man in England that will lay any invention, 
either grievous, or againſt law, upon the king's ma- 
jeſty; and therefore your lordſhips mult ſhare it 
amongſt you. | 


Counſ. For my part I had no hand in it, I think . 


Ingram was he that propounded it to the treaſurer. 
ut. Alas! my good lord, every poor waiter in 
the Cuitom-houſe, or every promoter might have done 
it; there is no invention in theſe things, To lay im- 
politions, and ſell the king's lands, are poor and com- 
mon devices. It is true that Ingram, and his fellows, 
are odious men, and therefore his majeſty pleaſed 
the people greatly, to put him from the cofferſhip. It 
is better for a prince to uſe ſuch kind of men, than to 
countenance them; hangmen are neceſſary in a com- 
monwealth; yet, in the Netherlands, none but a 
hangman's ſon will marry a hangman's daughter. 


Now, my lord, the laſt gathering which Henry the 


Seventh made, was in his twentieth year, wherein he 


had another benevolence both of the clergy and laity, 
a part of which, taken of the poorer ſort, he ordain- 
ed by his teſtament that it ſhould be reſtored. And 
for King Henry the Eighth, although he was left in a 
moſt plentiful eſtate, yet he wonderfully preſſed his 
people with great payments; for in the beginning of 
his time it was infinite, that he ſpent in maſking and 
tilting, banqueting, and other vanities, before he was 
entered into the moſt conſuming expence of the moit 
fond and fruitleſs war that ever king undertook. In 
his fourth year, he had one of the greateſt ſubſidies 
that ever was granted; for beſides two-fifteenths and 
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two diſms, he uſed David's law of capitation, or head- 


money, and had of every duke, ten marks; of every 
earl, five pounds; of every lord, four pounds; of 
every knight, four marks; and every man rated at 
eight pounds, in goods four marks, and ſo after the 
rate; yea, every man. that was valued but at forty 
ſhillings, paid twelve-pence, and every man and wo- 
man, above fifteen years old, four-pence ; he had alſo, 
in his ſixth year, divers ſubſidies granted him. In his 
fourteenth, there was a tenth demanded of every man's 

oods; but it was moderated. In the parliament fol- 
fowin , the clergy gave the king the half of their ſpi- 
ritual livings for one year, and of the laity there was 
demanded eight hundred thouſand pounds, which could 


not be levied in England; but it was a marvellous 


reat gift that the king had given him at that time. 
To the king's ſeventeenth year was the rebellion before 
ſpoken of, wherein the king diſavowed the cardinal ; 
11 his ſeventeenth year, he had the tenth and fifteenth 
given by parliament, which were before that time paid 
to the pope 3 and before that time alſo the monies, 
that the king borrowed in his fifteenth year, were for- 
given. him by parliament in his ſeventeenth year. In 
his thirty-fifth year, a ſubſidy was granted of four- 


| pence the pound of every man worth, in goods, from 


twenty ſhillings. to five pounds, from five pounds to 
ten pounds, aud upwards, of every pound two ſhil- 
lings. And all ſtrangers, deniſens, and others, dou- 
bled this ſum ; ſtrangers, not being inhabitants above 
ſixteen years, four-pence a head. All that had lands, 
fees, and annuities, from twenty to five, and ſo dou- 
ble, as they did for goods: and the clergy gave ſix- 
pence the pound. In the thirty-ſeventh year, a bene- 
volence was taken, not voluntary, but rated by com- 
miſſioners, which becauſe one of the aldermen refuſed 
to pay, he was ſent for a ſoldier into Scotland. He 
had alſo another great ſubſidy of ſix ſhillings the pound, 


of the clergy, and two ſhillings and eight-pence of the 


pro of the laity, and four ſhillings the pound upon 
ands. 

In the ſecond year of Edward the Sixth, the parlia- 
ment gave the king an aid of twelve-pence the pound 
of goods of his natural ſubjects, and two ſhillings the 
pound of ſtrangers, and this to continue for three 
years; and by the ſtatute of the ſecond and third of 
Edward the Sixth, it may appear, the ſame parlia- 
ment did alſo give a ſecond aid as followeth, to wit, 
of every ewe, kept in ſeveral paſtures, three-pence ; 
of every wether, kept as aforeſaid, two-pence ; of 
every ſheep, kept in the common, one penny. Ob- 
ſervation, The houſe gave the king alſo eight-pence 
the pound of every woollen-cloth made for ſale, 
throughout England, for three years, In the third 
and fourth of the king, by reaſon of the troubleſome 
gathering of the poll-money upon ſheep, and the tax 
upon cloth, this act of ſubſidy was repealed, and other 
relief given the king, and in the king's ſeventh year 
he had a ſublidy, and two-fifteenths. 

In the firſt year of Queen Mary, tonnage and pound- 
age were granted ; in the ſecond year, a ſubſidy was 


2 third ſubſidy, in Anni 4 & 5. 
Now, my lord, for the parliaments of the late 
queen's | Eliſabeth's] time, in which there was ng. 
thing new, neither head-money, nor ſheep-money, 
nor eſcuage, nor any of theſe kinds of payments was 
required, but only the ordinary ſubſidies, and thoſe as 
ealily granted as demanded. I ſhall not need to trou- 
ble your lordſhip. with any of them ; neither can 1 
inform your lordihip of all the paſſages and acts which 
have palled, for they are not extant, nor printed, 

Counſ. No, it were but time loſt to ſpeak of the 
latter ; and by thoſe that are already remembered, we 
may judge of the reſt ; for thoſe of the greateſt im. 
portance are publick : But, I pray you, deal freely 
with me ; what think you would be done for his ma- 
jeſty, if he ſhould call a parliament at this time? Or 
what would be required at his majeſty's hands ? 

Fuft. The firſt thing that would be required, would 
be the ſame that was required by the commons in the 
thirteenth year of Henry the Eighth ; to wit, That if 
any man of the commons houſe ſhould ſpeak more 
largely, than of duty he ought to do, all ſuch offences 
to be pardoned, and that to be of record. 

Counſ. So might every companion ſpeak of the king 
what they liſt. 

Fuft. No, my lord; the reverence which a vaſſal 
oweth to his ſovereign, is always intended for every 
ſpeech ; howſoever, it muſt import the good of the 
king, and his eſtate, and ſo long it may be eaſily par- 
doned, otherwiſe not: for in Queen Eliſabeth's time, 
who gave freedom of ſpeech in all parliaments, when 
Wentworth made thoſe motions, that were but ſup— 
poſed dangerous to the queen's eſtate, he was impri- 
ſoned in the Tower, notwithſtanding the privilege of 
the houſe, and there died. 

Counf. What fay you to the Sicilian veſpers, re- 
membered in the laſt parliament ? 

Fuſt. I ſay, he repented him heartily that uſed that 
ſpeech ; and indeed, beſides that it was ſeditious, this 
example held not : the French in Sicily uſurped that 
kingdom ; they kept neither law nor faith ; they took 
away the inheritance of the inhabitants ; they took 
from them their wives, and raviſhed their daughters, 
committing all other inſolencies that could be ima- 
gined. The king's majeſty is the natural lord of Eng- 
land; his vaſſals of Scotland obey the Engliſh laws; 
if they break them, they are puniſhed without reſpect : 
yea, his majeſty put one of his barons to a ſham"! 
death, for being conſenting only to the death of a com- 
mon fencer; and which of theſe ever did, or durit 
commit any outrage in England? But, to ſay the truth, 
the opinion of packing the laſt was the cauſe of the 
contention and diſorder that happened. 

Caunſ. Why, fir, do you not think it beſt to com- 
pound a parliament of the king's ſervants and others, 
that ſhall in all obey the king's deſires ? 

Zuft. Certainly no; for it hath never ſucceeded 
well, neither on the king's part, nor on the ſubjects, 


as by the parliament before remembered your lordſhip 
| may 


given to King * and to the Queen; ſhe had alſo 


may gather; for, from ſuch a compoſition, do ariſe 
all jealouſies and all contentions. It was practiſed 
in elder times, to the great trouble of the kingdom, 
and to the loſs and ruin of many. It was of later 
time uſed by King Henry the Eighth, but every way 
to his diſadvantage. When the king leaves himſelf 
to his people, they aſſure themſelves that they are 
truſted and beloved of their king ; and there was never 
any aſſembly ſo barbarous, as not to anſwer the love 
and truſt of their king. Henry the Sixth, when his 
eſtate was in effect utterly overthrown, and utterly 
impoveriſhed, at the humble requeſt of his treaſurer, 
made the ſame known to the houſe : or otherwiſe, 
uſing the treaſurer's own words, He humbly deſired 
« the king to take his ſtaff, that he might ſave his 
« wardſhip.” 

Caunſ. But you know they will preſently be in hand 
with thoſe impoſitions, which the king hath laid by 
his own royal prerogative. 

Fuft. Perchance not, my lord, but rather with thoſe 
impoſitions, that have been by ſome of your lordſhips 
laid upon the king ; which did not ſome of your lord- 
ſhips fear, more than you do the impoſitions laid upon 
the ſubjects, you would never diſſuade his majeſty 
from a parliament ; for no man doubted, but that his 
majeſty was adviſed to lay thoſe impoſitions by his 
council : and for particular things on which they were 
laid, the advice came from petty fellows (though now 
great ones) belonging to the Cuſtom-houſe. Now, 
my lord, what prejudice hath his majeſty, his revenues 
being kept up, if the impoſitions that were laid by the 
advice of a few, be in parliament laid by the general 
council of the kingdom, which takes off all grudging 
and complaint? | | 

Caunſ. Yea, fir; but that which is done by the 
king, with the advice of his private or privy-council, 
is done by the king's abſolute power. 

Ji. And by whoſe power is it done in parliament, 
but by the King's abſolute power? Miſtake it not, my 
lord: the three eſtates do but adviſe, as the prime 
council doth z which advice, if the king embrace it, 
becomes the king's own act in the one, and the king's 
law in the other; for without the king's acceptation, 
both the publick and private advices are but as empty 
egg-thells. And what doth his majeſty loſe, if ſome 
of thoſe things which concern the poorer ſort, be made 
tree again, and the revenue kept up upon that which 
is ſuperfluous? Is it a loſs to the Ling to be beloved 
of the commons? If it be revenue which the king 
leeks, is it not better to take it of thoſe that laugh 
than of thoſe that cry ? Yea, if all be content to pay, 
upon moderation and change of the ſpecies, 1s it not 
more honourable, and more ſafe for the king, that the 
ſubjects pay by perſuaſion, than to have them con- 

ltrained ? If they be contented to whip themſelves for 
the king, were it not better to give thein the rod into 
their own hands, than to commit them to the execu- 
tioner? Certainly, it is far more happy for a ſovereign 
prince, that a ſubject open his 2 w.llingly, than 
that the ſame be opened by violence. Belides that, 
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when impoſitions are laid by parliament, they are ga- 
thered by the authority of the law, which, as aforeſaid, 
rejecteth all complaints, and ſtoppeth every mutinous 
mouth, Tt ſhall ever be my prayer, that the king 
embrace the counſel of honour and ſafety ; and let 
other princes embrace that of force. 

Counſ. But, good fir, it is his prerogative which 
the king ſtands upon; and it is the prerogative of the 
king's, that the parliaments do all diminiſh. 

Tuft If your lordſhip would pardon me, I would 
ſay then, that your lordſhip's objection againſt parlia- 
ments 1s ridiculous. In former parliaments, three 
things have been ſuppoſed diſhonour of the king : the 
firſt, That the ſubjects have conditioned with the king, 
when the King hath necded them, to have the great 
charter confirmed: the fecond, That the eſtates have 
made treaſurers, for the neceſſary and profitable diſ- 
burſing of thoſe ſums by them given, to the end that 
the kings to whom they were given, ſhonld expend 
them for their own defence, and for the defence of the 
commonwealth : the third, That theſe have preſſed the 
king to diſcharge ſome great officers of the crown, and 
to elect others. As touching the firſt, my lord, I 
would fain learn what diſadvantage the kings of this 
land have had by confirming the great charter; the 
breach of which hath ſerved only men of your lord- 
ſhip's rank to afliſt their own paſſions, and to puniſh 
and impriſon, at their own diſcretion, the king's poor 
ſubjects, concerning their private hatred, with the 
colour of the king's ſervice; for the king's majeſty 
takes no man's inheritance, as I have ſaid before, nor 
any man's life, but by the law of the land, according 
to the charter: neither doth his majeſty impriſon any 
man (matter of practice, which concerns the preſer- 
vation of his eſtate, excepted) but by the law of the 
land, and yet he uſeth his prerogative, as all the kings 
of England have ever uſed it ; for the ſupreme reaſon 
cauſes to practiſe many things without the advice of 
the law; as, in inſurrections and rebellions, it uſeth 
the martial, and not the common law, without any 
breach of the charter, the intent of the charter conſi- 
dered truly. Neither hath any ſubject made complaint, 
or been grieved; in that the kings of this land, for 
their own ſafeties and preſervation of their eſtates, 
have uſed their prerogatives, the great enſign, on which 
there is written Soli Deo. And my good lord, was 
not Buckingham in England, and Byron in France, 
condemned, their peers uncalled? And, withal, was 
not Byron utterly (contrary to the cuſtoms and privi- 
leges of the French) denied an advocate to aſſiſt his 
defence? For where law's forecaſt cannot provide re- 
medies for future dangers, princes are forced to aſſiſt 
themſelves by their prerogatives. But that which hath 
been ever grievous, and the canſe of many troubles 
very dangerous, is, that your lordſhips, abuſing the 
reaſons of ſtate, do puniſh and impriſon the king's 
ſubjects at your pleaſure: it is you, my lords, that, 
when ſubjects have ſometimes need of the king's pre- 
rogative, do then uſe the ſtrength of the law ; and, 
when they require the law, you afflict them with the 

prerogative, 
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rerogative, and tread the great charter, which hath 
ba confirmed by ſixteen acts of parliament, under 
our feet, as a torn parchment, or waſte paper. 

C:unſ. Good fir, which of us do, in this ſort, break 
the great charter ? Perchance you mean, that we have 
adviſed the king to lay the new impoſitions. 

Fuft. No, my lord, there is nothing in the great 
charter againſt impoſitions ; and, beſides that, neceſſity 
- doth perſuade them: and if neceſſity do, in ſomewhat, 

— a private man, @ fortior1, it may then excuſe a 
prince. Again, the king's majeſty hath profit and 
increaſe of revenue by the — But there are 
of your lordſhips, contrary to the direct letter of the 
charter, that impriſon the king's ſubjects, and deny 
them the benefit of the law, to the Lio 's diſprofit. 
And what do you do otherwiſe thereby, if the impo- 
ſitions be in any ſort grievous, but r-novare dolores? 
And, withal, dig out of the duſt the long- buried me- 
my of the ſubjets former intentions with their 
ings. | 

Gunſ, What mean you by that ? 

Fuft. I will tell your lordſhip, when I dare: in 
the mean time, it is enough for me to put your lord- 
ſhip in mind, that all the eſtates in the world, in the 
offence of the people, have either had profit or neceſ- 
ſity to perſuade them to adventure it; of which, if 
neither be urgent, and yet the ſubject exceedingl 
grieved, your lordſhip may conjecture, that the houſe 
will be humble ſuitors for a redreſs. And if it be a 
maxim in policy, to pleaſe the people in all things 
indifferent, and never luer them to be beaten but for 
the king's benefit (for there are no blows forgotten 
with the ſmart but thoſe) then I ſay, to make them 
vatlals to vaſlals, is but to batter down thoſe maſter- 
ing buildings erected by King Henry the Seventh, and 
fortified by his ſon, by which the people and gentry of 
England were brought to depend upon the king alone. 
Yea, my good lord, our late dear 3 kept them 

up, and to their advantage as well repaired as ever 
1 did. Defend me, and ſpend me, faith the Iriſh 
churl. | 

Counſ. Then you think, that this violent breach of 
the charter will be the cauſe of ſeeking the confirm- 
ation of it in the next parliament, which otherwiſe 
could never have been moved? | 

Fut. I know not, my good lord, perchance not; 
for if the houſe preſs the king to grant unto them all 
that 1s theirs by the law, they cannot in juſtice refuſe 
the king all that is his by the law. And where will 
be the Src of ſuch a contention? I dare not divine, 
but ſure I am, that it will tend to the prejudice both 
of the king and ſubject. : . 

Counſ. If they diſpute not their own liberties, why 
ſhould they then diſpute the king's liberties, which 
we call his prerogative ? 

Justi. Amongit ſo many and ſo divers ſpirits, no man 


cCan toretel what may be I ee ; but howſoever, 


if the matter be not {lightly handled on the king's be- 
half, theſe diſputes will ſoon diſſolve, for the king 
hath ſo little nced of his prerogative, and ſo great ad- 


vantage by the laws, as the fear of impairing the one, 
to wit, the prerogative, is ſo impoſlible ; and the bur- 
then of the other, to wit, the law, ſo weighty, as but 
by a branch of the king's prerogative, namely, of his 
remiſſion and pardon, the ſubject is no way able to 
undergo it. This, my lord, is no matter of flouriſh 
that I have ſaid, but it is the truth, and unanſwer. 
able. 

Counſ. But to execute the laws very ſeverely would 


be very grievous ? 
uf Why, my lord, are the laws grievous which 
ourſelves have required of our kings? And are the 
prerogatives alſo, which our kings have reſerved to 
themſelves, alſo grievous? How can ſuch a people 
then be well pleaſed? And if * lordihip conteſ; 
that the laws give too much, why does your lordſhip 
urge the prerogative that gives more? Nay, I will be 
bold to 46 it, that except the laws were better oh. 
ſerved, the prerogative of a religious = hath ma- 
nifold leſs perils than the letter of the law hath. Now, 
my lord, for the ſecond and third, to wit, for the 
appointing of treaſurers, and removing of counſellors, 
our kings have evermore laughed them to ſcorn that 
have preſſed either of theſe ; and after the parliament 
diſſolved, took the money of the treaſurers of the par- 
liament, and recalled and reſtored the officers diſ- 
charged; or elſe they have been contented, that ſome 
ſuch perſons ſhould be removed at the requeſt of the 
whole kingdom, which they themſelves, out of their 
noble natures, would not ſeem willing to remove. 
Counſ. Well, fir, would you, notwithſtanding all 
theſe arguments, adviſe his majeſty to call a pailia- 
ment ? 
Juſt. It belongs to your lordſhips, who enjoy the 
king's favour, and are choſen for your able wiſdom t» 
adviſe the king. It were a ſtrange boldneſs in a poor 
and private perſon, to adviſe kings, attended with fo 
underſtanding a- council. But, belike your lordihips 
have conceived ſome other way how money may be 
gotten otherwiſe. If any trouble ſhould happen, your 
lordſhip knows, that then there were nothing fo dan- 
gerous for a king as to be without ory 3 a parlia- 
ment cannot aſſemble in haſte, but preſent dangers 
require haſty remedies. It will be no time then to 
lif-ontent the ſubjects, by uſing any inordinate ways. 
Counſ. Well, fir, all this notwithſtanding, we dare 
not adviſe the king to call a parliament, for if it ſhould 
ſucceed ill, we that adviſe ſhould fall into the kings 
diſgrace. And if the king be driven into any cxtrc- 
mity, we can ſay to the king, that, becauſe we. found 
it extremely unpleaſing to his majeſty to hear of a pa- 
liament, we thought it no good manners to make ſuch 
a motion. 
Fuſt. My lord, to the firſt let me tell you, that there 
was never any juſt prince that hath taken any advai- 
tage of the ſucceſs ot counſels, which have been found- 
ed on reaſon. To fear that were to fear the loſs of 
the bell more than the loſs of the ſteeple, and were 
alſo the way to beat all men from the ſtudies of the 


king's ſervice. But for the ſecond, where you ſay you 
| Cal 
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can excuſe yourſelves upon the king's own proteſting 
againſt a parliament ; the king, upon better conſider- 
ation, * encounter that fineſſe of yours. | 

Cuunſ. How, I pray you? 4 

Jill. Even by declaring himſelf to be indifferent, 

calling your lordſhips together, and by delivering 
unto you, that he hears how his loving ſubjects in 
general are willing to ſupply him, if it pleaſe him to 
call a parliament, for that was the common anſwer 
to all the ſheriffs in England, when the late benevo- 
lence was commanded. In which reſpect, and be- 
cauſe you came ſhort in all your projects, and becauſe 
it is a thing molt dangerous for a king to be without 
treaſure, he requires ſuch of you, as either miſlike, 
or rather fear, a parliament, to ſet down your reaſons 
in writing, why you either mifliked or feared it. And 
ſuch as I wiſh and delire it, to ſet down anſwers to 
your objections: and ſo ſhall the king prevent the 
calling, or not calling, on his majeſty, as ſome of 
your great counſellors have done in many other things, 
ſhrinking up their ſhoulders, and ſaying, The king will 
have it Jo. | | | | | 

Counſ. Well, fir, it grows late, and I will bid you 
farewell, only you ſhall take well with you this ad- 
vice of mine: that, in all that you have ſaid againſt 
our greateſt, thoſe men, in the end, ſhall be your 
judges in their own cauſe ; you, that trouble yourſelf 
with reformation, are like to be well rewarded ; for 
hereof you may aſſure yourſelf, that we will never 
allow ot any invention, how profitable ſoever, unlefs 
it proceed, or feem to proceed, from ourſelves. 

Fut. If then, my lord, we may preſume to ſay, 
that princes may be unhappy in any thing, certainly 
they are unhappy in nothing more, than in ſuffering 
themſelves to be ſo incloſed. Again, if we may be- 
licve Pliny, who tells us, That it is an ill ſign of 
« proſperity in any kingdom or ſtate, where ſuch, as 
* deferve well, find no other recompence than the 
* contentment of their own conſciences;“ a far worſe 
ſyn is it, where the juſtly accuſed ſhell take revenge 
ot the juſt accuſer. But, my good lord, there is this 
hope remaining, that, ſeeing he hath been abuſed b 
them he truſted moſt, he will not, for the future dif- 
honour of his judgment, ſo well informed by his own 
experience, expoſe ſuch of his vaſſals (as have had no 
other motives to ſerve him, than ſimply the love of 
his perſon and his eſtate) to their revenge, who have 
only been moved by the loye of their own fortunes and 
their glory, ome N | 

Cunj. But, good ſir, the king hath not been de- 
ceived by all ? 

F«ft. No, my lord, neither have all been truſted, 
neither doth the world accuſe all, but believe, that 
there be amongſt your lordſhips very juſt and worthy 
men, as well of the nobility as others, but thoſe, 
though moſt honoured in the cor monwealth, yet have 
they not been moſt employed: your lordfhip knows 
it well enough, that three or four of your lordſhips 
have thought your hands ſtrong enough to bear up 
alone the weightieſt affairs in the commonwealth, and 


ſtrong enough all the land have found them to bear 
down whom they pleafed. 
Connſ. I underſtand you: but how ſhall it. appear, 


that they have only ſought themſelves ? 


Fuſt. There needs no perſpective-glaſs to difcern 
it, for neither in the treaties of peace and war, in 
matters of revenue, and matters of trade, any thing 
hath happened either of love or judgment. No, my 
lord, there is not any one action of theirs eminent, 
great or ſmall, the greatneſs of themſelves only ex- 
cepted. 

Counſ. It is all one; your papers can neither anſwer 
nor reply, we can. Beſides, you tell the king no 
news in delivering theſe complaints, for he knows as 
much as can be told hira. 

Fut. For the firſt, my lord, whereas he hath once 
the reaſons of things delivered him, your lordſhips ſhall 
need to be well adviſed; in their anſwers, there is no 
ſophiſtry will ſerve their turn, where the judge and 
the underſtanding are both ſupreme. For the ſecond, 
to ſay that his majeſty knows, and cares not, that, my 
lord, were but to deſpair all his faithful ſubjects. 
But by your favour, my lord, we ſee it is contrary ; 
we find now, that there is no ſuch ſingular power as 
there hath been; juſtice is deſcribed with a balance in 
her hand, holding it even; and it hangs as even now 
as ever it did in any king's days; for ſingular autho- 
rity begets but general oppreſſion. 

Counſ. Howloever it be, that is nothing to you, 


'that have no intereſt int the king's favour, nor, per- 


chance, in his opinion ; and, concerning ſuch a one, 
the miſliking, or but miſconceiving of any one hard 
word, phraſe, or ſentence, will give argument to the 
king, either to condemn, or reject the whole diſcourſe. 


And, howſoever his majeſty may neglect your infor- 


mations, you may be ſure that others, at whom you 
point, will not negle& their revenges ; you will there- 
fore confeſs it when it is too lite, that you are ex- 
ceeding rei that yon have not followed my advice; 
Remember Cardinal Wolfey, who loſt all men for 
the king's ſervice, and when their malice, whom he 
grieved, had out-lived the king's afflection, you know 
what becatne of him as well as T. 

Fuft. Yea, my lord, I know it well, that malice 
hath a longer life than either love or thankfulneſs 
hath, for as we always take more care to put off pain, 
than to enjoy pleafure ; becauſe the one hath no in- 
tertniflion, and with the other we are often ſatisfied ; 
ſo it is in the ſmart of injury and the memory of good 
turns: wrongs are written in matble : benefits are 
ſometimes acknowledged, rarely requited. But, my 
lord, we thall do the king great wrong, to judge him 
by common rules, or ordinary examples, for ſeein 
his majeſty hath greatly inriched and advanced thoſe 
that have but pretended his ſervice, no man needs to 
doubt of his goodnefs towards tnote that ſhall perfofm 
any thing worthy reward. Nay, the not taking know- 
lets of thoſe of his own vallals, that have done him 
wrong, is more to be lamented, than the relinquiſh- 
ing of thoſe, that do him r ght, is to be ſuſpected. I 
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am therefore, my good lord, held to my reſolution, 
by theſe two, beſides the former: the firſt, that God 
would never have bleſſed him with ſo many years, and 
in ſo many actions, yea, in all his actions, had he 
paid his honeſt ſervants with evil for good : the ſe- 
cond, where your lordſhip tells me, that I will be 
ſorry for not following your advice, I pray your lord- 
ſhip to believe, that I am no way ſubje& to the com- 
mon ſorrowing of worldly men, this maxim of Plato 


being true : Dolores omnes ex amore animi erga Corpus 
naſcuntur. But, for my body, my mind values it , 


nothing. 
Counſ. What is it then you hope for, or ſeek ? 
uſt. Neither riches, nor honour, or thanks, but 


only ſeek to ſatisfy his majeſty (which I would have 


been Brad to have done in matters of more importance) 
that I have lived, and will die an honeſt man. 


THE AUTHOR's EPITAPH, MADE BY HIMSELF. 


E VEN ſuch is time, which takes in truſt 
Our youth, and joys, and all we have, 
And pays us but with age and duſt; 
hich in the dark and ſilent grave, 


When we have wander'd all our ways, 
Shuts up the ſtory of our days: 

And from which earth, and grave, and duſt, 
The Lord ſhall raiſe ine up I truſt, 


The Hiſtory of the Gunpowder-Treaſon : 


Collected from approved Authors, as well 


Popiſh as Proteſtant *. 


Sæpe Divinitatis opera hac ſunt, & furias in ipſo jam ſucceſſu ſecuras ſubita ultis excipiat ; 
ne vel unquam improbis timor, vel ſpes abjit calamitoſe virtuti. 


| HERE are no conſpiracies and inſurrections 

more dangerous to ſtates and governments, than 
thoſe, that the name of religion is made to patroniſe ; 
for when that doth head and manage the party, as it 
makes it look ſomewhat conſiderable in itſelf, ſo it 
doth inſpire thoſe that are concerned, with a certain 
furious and intemperate zeal, and an ungovernable 
violence: they then rebel with authority, and kill with 
a ſafe conſcience, and think they cannot do amiſs, as 
long as it is to do God ſervice. The brother will then 
deliver up the brother to death, and the father the child ; 
and the children will riſe up againſt their parents, and 
cauſe them to be put to death; and the laws of nature, 
which are of themſelves ſacred and inviolable, ſhall in 
ſuch a caſe, be deſpiſed, and loſe their authority. This, 
this is it, which in theſe latter ages more eſpecially, 
hath diſturbed governments, diſpoſed of the crowns of 
princes, and troubled the peace of the world : from 


The authors, from whence this narrative hath been collected, 
are, Thuanus; Jo. Barclaii Conſpiratio Anglicana. Proceedings 
againſt the traitors, printed in 1606; Hiſtoria M:ſſionss Angle 
cane, Soctetatts Teſs, Col/eflore Henrico Moro, printed at St. Omers, 
1606. Andree Joannis Apologia pro Garnetto, Rob, 


Jo. Barclaii Conſpiratio Anglicana, 


hence ſpring all thoſe miſchiefs, that threatencd and 
1 alarmed this nation, during the long and 
ortunate reign of Queen Eliſabeth: from hence pro- 
ceeded that barbarous and bloody deſign of the 1 
wder Treaſon, in 1605: ſuch a deſign, as the world 
efore never heard of, and which poſterity will hardly 
believe, for the horror of it, ſay the ſoberer of their 
own f authors: ſuch a deſign, as even fome of the 
Jeſuits, after it miſcarried, and they ſaw how ill it 
was reſented by the reſt of mankind, profeſſed their 
deteſtation of 1; but how little to their own vindica- 
tion, and the ſatisfaction of the world, will eaſily ap- 
pear to any one, that doth impartially inquire into the 
hiſtory and the proceſs of it. For this deſign was not 
taken up of a ſudden, and what a ſmall company of 
raſh and hot-headed perſons did without conſideration 
attempt, but what proceeded from the ſame original, 
and was carried on by the ſame counſels and endea- 


Abbott Antilogia ad verſus Apologiam Andrea Eudæmon- Joannis. Bib 
liotheca Scriptorum Societatis Feſu. 3 , | 
1 Thuanus, Barclay, Rog. Widdrington, in his Apclog fro 
Jure Principum, page 1. {i 
1 Mori Hittoria Miſſionis Anglicanz Præfat. 


ours, 
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yours, that were in being in the time of Queen Eliſa- 
' beth; the principals in which, for their time, were 
Garnet, the provincial of the jeſuits in England, Bald- 
win in Flanders, and Creſwel in Spain: theſe were 
the great projectors and encouragers of that which was 
called the Spaniſh Treaſon, in the laſt year- of Queen 
Elizabeth; and which when defeated in by her death, 
and the peace that iſſued upon it betwixt the crowns 
of England and Spain, ay were put upon new coun- 
ſels, and forced to take other meaſures for the proſe- 
cution of it. 

It was in December, in the year 1601, that 'Tho- 
mas Winter was ſent into Spain, by the joint advice 
of Henry Garnet and Oſwald Teſmond, jeſuits, and 
of Robert Cateſby and Francis Treſham, gentlemen of 
good quality and reputation, to try what could be done 
for their afliſtance, that were ready to ſacrifice their 
lives and fortunes for the Catholick cauſe; and to aſ- 
ſure the king of Spain, that, could they but prevail 
with him to ſend over an army, they would have in 
readineſs fifteen hundred, or two thouſand horſes for 
the ſervice. With Winter was ſent over Oſwald Teſ- 
mond, and by them a letter to Creſwel, the jeſuit, 
then reſiding there; by whoſe mediation the motion 
was readily hearkened to, and Don Pedro Franceſa, 
ſecond ſecretary of ſtate, and the duke of Lerma did 
allure them of the king's furtherance and help; and in 
the concluſion, the count of Miranda particularly told 
them, that his maſter had reſolved to 3 200,000 
crowns to that uſe, half to be paid that year, and the 
reſt the next following; and that, at ſpring, he would, 
without fail, ſet footing in England. | 

About the latter end of the year, Thomas Winter 
returns with his joyful news, and they were now buſy 
in preparing for it, and almoſt every day expecting the 
arrival-of theſe forces, when of a ſudden all was daſhed 
by the death of Queen Eliſabeth, which was March 
the 24th, 1602. Upon this, one of the Wrights is 
{immediately diſpatched .into Spain, to give the king 
notice of it; and about the ſame time was Guy Fawkes 
ſent, with letters and commiſſion, from Sir William 
Stanley, Hugh Owen, and Baldwin the jeſuit (who 
were then in Flanders, and ready to attend and to 
proſecute the ſame deſign) but that king told them, that 
le was now otherwiſe reſolved, and it became him 


not to hearken to ſuch propoſals, after he had ſent am- 


baſſadors to the new ing of England to treat of a 
peace. Tt was now, therefore, fit either to let their 
deſign fall, or to betake themſelves to ſome other 
courſe to effect it: but the former their temper and 
their principles would not permit; and thereforc, 
ince they could not promiſe themſelves ſucceſs therein 
by force, they did contrive how, without any noiſe, 
or viſible and open preparations, it might be obtained. 

hat a king or queen, wha is an heretick, may be 
depoſed or killed, was current doctrine amongſt them, 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth, and what they had 
been taught from father Creſwel, or whoever was the 
author of the book called Philspater, and by Treſham, 


in his book, De Officis hominis Chri/tiani, found with 


once; 


them about this time. And though the king was not 
formally declared and proceeded againſt, as ſuch, yet 
it was thought ſufficient by them, that the pope, on 
Maunday-Ttvarſday, did cenſure and condemn all he- 
reticks in the general, as Guy Fawkes and others of 
them did confeſs ; and therefore the queſtion was not 
ſo much about the lawfulneſs of it, as about the order 
that was to be obſerved, and the way that was fit to 
be taken in it. Cateſby, who was no novice in theſe 
affairs, and that from his acquaintance with Parſons, 
when in England, and Garnet, and the other jeſuits 


(to whoſe order he and his family, from Campian down 


to this time, were particularly devoted) had learned 


great ſkill and ſubtilty, quickly contrived this for them; 


and when Percy, who was of the houſe of Nor- 
thumberland, and at that time one of the king's pen- 
ſioners, according to the bluntneſs of his temper, did 
offer himſelf for the ſervice, and that he would, with- 
out any more ado, undertake to aſſaſſinate the king, 
this wary gentleman replied : that would be too dear 
a purchaſe, when his own life would be hazarded in 
it; and it was unneceſſary, when it might as well be 
accompliſhed without it; and ſo acquaints him, in 
part, with what was intended. 

Before this was fit to be fully communicated, he 
thought it neceſſary, that there ſhould be ſome care 
taken to oblige all to ſecrecy ; for which purpoſe, an 
oath was deviſed, that every one ſhould take, and which 
was accordingly adminiſtered to them by Gerard the 
Jeſuit. The oath was: 


“ You ſhall ſwear by the bleſſed Trinity, and by 


cc the Sacrament, vou now purpoſe to receive, never 
, bl 


to diſcloſe, directly nor indirectly, by word or cir- 


« cumſtance, the matter that ſhall be propoſed to you 
to keep ſecret ; nor deſiſt from the execution there- 
of, until the reſt ſhall give you leave.“ 


This was taken, and the ſacrament upon it received 


by Cateſby, Percy, Chriſtopher Wright, Thomas Win- 
ter, and Fawkes, in May, 1604. 


Upon which Cateſby communicated the whole, and 


told them, that at the meeting of the parliament, 
which now drew on, they would have a fair opportu- 
nity to conſummate all their wiſhes, and without be- 
ing obſerved or diſcovered, by one fatal blow to deſtroy 
the king, the prince, the duke, and the parliament at 

2 as long as there were thofe branches of the 
royal family remaining, to what purpoſe would it be 
to make away the king? And as long as there was a 
parliament in being, what ſhould they get, if they 
could not as well deſtroy the branches, as the root? 
Therefore his deſign was to extirpate at once all the 
ſeeds of hereſy, and by a train of powder cohveniently 
laid under the houſe, in which at that time they 


ſhould all be aflembled, to blow them up, and their 


cauſe together. This was what the confederates very 
well approved of, and now they united counſels and 
endeavours eo carry it on. e 

Tbe firſt thing to be conſidered was the lüring of 
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the houſe, and this Percy undertook, and having, not 
without ſome difficulty, perſuaded the preſent tenant, 
Ferris, to quit it, he became immediate tenant to 
Whinyard, keeper of the wardrobe ; at whoſe diſpoſal 
it was, in the intervals of parliament. The houſe 
was committed to the care of Fawkes, as being leaſt 
known; who, the better to conceal himſelf, changed 
his name to'Johnfon, and gave himſelf out to be Percy's 
fervant. Whilſt they were thus bufy in contriving 


and carrying on their plot, the parliament was pro- 


rogued till February the Seventh, upon which the 

diſperſed themſelves into ſeveral countries; but, to lo 

no time, did think of taking in ſome other perſons, 
whom they might confide in, and expect ſome help 
from. Cateſby was ſenſible, that he had given Tho- 
mas Bates, a ſervant of his, that attended him, too 
great cauſe of ſuſpicion, and upon examination found 
him to have obſerved ſomewhat from his proceedings, 
and therefore invited him into the undertaking : but he, 
ſomewhat ſurpriſed at the horror of it, began to de- 
cline it, till his maſter referred him for advice to Teſ- 
mond; unto whom imparting it in confeſſion, the ſub- 


tle prieſt both invited him to it, as a work of great 


merit, and obliged him to ſecrecy and fidelity therein. 
Then were Robert Keyes, and the other Wright, 
gentlemen, and Ambroſe Rockwood, and John Grant, 
and Robert Winter, eſquires, admitted into the num- 
ber. In Michaelmas-term they met again, and then 
they thought fit to provide a ſtorehouſe for the timber 
which they ſhould uſe in the mine that they intended 
to make, and for the powder and other materials ; 
from whence they might fetch it, as occaſion ſerved. 
And ſuch a place they found and took at Lambeth. 
December the 11th, they began to work ; but, what 
from the difficulty of the work (the wall, that they 
were to make their way through, being three ells 
thick) what from their want of ſkill in it, and of being 
uſed to ſuch kind of labour, they found that their time 
would be too ſhort for their enterpriſe, and they began 
to defpair of ſucceſs in it. But, when under this irre- 
ſolution and diſcouragement, their hopes were revived 
by two unexpected accidents : for, ry the parlia- 
ment was adjourned to the 5th of October following; 
by which means they ſhould have time before them. 
And then they had an opportunity of hiring a vault 


much more for their turn, than the mine which they 


had ſo long employed themſelves in. This they came 
to the knowledge of, upon this occaſion : as they were 
one day buſy at their work, they were not a little 
frighted by an unuſual noiſe on the other {ide of the 


wall, which made them think that they were betrayed, 


2nd to betake themſelves to their weapons, with a re- 
folution of dying upon the place. But Fawkes, who 
was ſent out to make diſcovery, returns with joy to 
tell them, that it was only the removing of coals, that 
were laid in the adjoining vault or cellar, which was 


now to be let. FPhis they preſently hire; thither they 


brought their ſtores. By this means they gained a 
double advantage: firſt, that their buſineſs Fas brought 
inta a leſs room, which was more for their eaſe and 


9. 


ſafety ; and, then, that they were rid of their hard, 

and, but upon ſuch a cauſe, to them intolerable labour. 
for this was a mine, as it were, already, and what waz 
ſo well ſituated by its being almoſt under the royal 
throne, that they could not have choſen any thing more 
commodious. And now they were at leiſure, not ſo 
much to think of this deſign (for that was brought to 
its head, and what they reckoned themſelves ſure og. 
as how to carry on the other part of it. The King 
and Prince Henry, they did not doubt, would fall in 
this common calamity ; but the duke, being but four 
years old, they thought would be abſent ; of him, 
therefore, Percy took the charge, and ſaid, he would 
attend about the chamber till the blow was given, and 
then in a trice conveigh him away, with the help of 
two or three, that ſhould be ready on horſeback : which 
they might the more eaſily do, as many of the court 
would be that day upon attendance, and periſh with 
the: reſt ; and the others would by it be put into con. 
fuſion, and unprovided to make any oppoſition. As 
for the Lady Elizabeth, ſhe might be reſerved, and 
her name made uſe of by them in ſtilling and compoſ- 
ing the minds of the people, and for making good 
whatever they thought fit to uſe her authority in; and 
her they might the more eaſily gain into their hands, 
as ſhe was now at the Lord Harrington's, at Comb- 
Abbey in Warwickſhire, whereabout they might ſe- 
curely be, under the pretence of an hunting-match, 
and with the firſt news there ſurpriſe her. 

In the mean time, was care taken to give notice to 
thoſe abroad, whom they might truſt; and, in March, 
1605, is Fawkes ſent over to Sir William Stanley and 
Hugh Owen, and with letters from Garnet to Bald- 
win, the legier jeſuit in Flanders. Sir William was 
abſent, but, having firſt adminiſtered the oath of ſe- 
crecy to Owen, he acquaints him. with the plot ; who 
promiſed to give his utmoſt aſſiſtance, and to diſpoſe 
Sir William to it (whom he thought it not fit, for the 
preſent, to communicate it to, for fear he might be 
di ſcovered, and fail in a deſign, that he was then 
about, in' the court of England. ) 

To the twenty barrels of powder, laid in at firlt, 
they added, in July, twenty more with bars of iron 
and maſly ſtones, and at the laſt made up the number 
thirty-ſix ; over which they laid a thouſand billets and 
five hundred faggots. . And, at a meeting at the Bath 
of Percy and Cateſby, it was agreed, that Cateſby 
ſhould take in whom he thought fit ; who thereupon 
engaged Sir Everard Digby, that promiſed to advance 
fifteen hundred pounds towards it; and Mr. Francis 
Treſham, that gave him aſſurance of two thouſand 
pounds. #1 | | 

All things thus being in readineſs, the parliament 
was again prorogued till the 5th of November; upon 
which they retired, with a promiſe of meeting about 
ten days before: at which-time, Cateſby being inform- 
ed by Winter, at a houſe. by Enfield-chace, that the 
prince was not likely to be preſent with the king, there 
was another plot laid to ſurpriſe him, if it ſhould ſo 


happen. - | The 


he time drew very near, and they, that had 

N. without 2 ſeemed now to be 1 
the fear of it. All things had ſo happily concurred to 
further their defign, and ＋ all approved them- 
ſelves to be ſo truſty in it, they were more con- 
cerned how to manage their ſucceſs, than to fear it. 
But God, that had a reſerve of favour for us, and that 
doth delight in catching the wiſe in their own crafti- 
neſs, ſuffered them to proceed thus far in it, that the 
detect ion and overthrow of it might appear to be more 
from his, than man's providence. hen Cateſby firſt 
thought of this, the great difficulty, with him, was 
about the awfulneſs of deſtroying the innocent with 
the guilty: for the blow would know no difference 
betwixt a catholick and an heretick, betwixt a friend 
or foe. When the nobles and the commons, thoſe 
that were a part of that aſſembly, and thoſe that came 
to be auditors and ſpectators only; thoſe that were 
within, and thoſe that were without the houſe ; when 
no leſs than thirty thouſand muſt periſh at once by it 
(as Barclay faith 1t was computed) it muſt needs be, 
that many, whom they wiſhed well to, and that alſo 
(if they knew it) would with well to their cauſe, muſt 
be part of the ſacrifice. What an havock would 
thirty-ſix barrels, or nine or ten thouſand pounds of 
powder make, loaded thus with bars of iron, maſſy 
ſtones, and great pieces of timber? How would it tear 
the foundations of the ſtrongeſt buildings, throw down 
all the tops of the neighbouring houſes, and bury all 
within the ruins of both ? What would become of their 
friends and allies, thoſe that they had received much 
kindneſs from; and others, who neither did, nor knew 
how to do them an injury? How many families muſt 
they undo, by the loſs of relations, eſtates, and records 
which were there depoſited? This, and much more, 
was what they well foreſaw, and what they could not 
foreſee without ſome kind of horror, if they had but 
one ſpark of humanity left untouched by their unna- 
tural religion. What muſt therefore be done? To 
whom ſhould he reſort for counſel, but to his fait friend, 
father Garnet? To him he opens the caſe (as far as it 
was fit, and as far as the other was willing to know of 
it) after this manner: | 


% Whether, for the good and promotion of the ca- 
tholick cauſe (the neceſſity of time and occaſion ſo 
* requiring) it be lawful, or not, amongſt many no- 
cents, to deſtroy and take away ſome innocents. 
alſo?” To which the jeſuit replies : © That, if the 
advantage was greater, on the {ide of the catholicks, 
by the deſtruction of the innocent with the nocent, 
than by the preſervation of both, it was doubtleſs 
«* lawful;” further explaining himſelf by this com- 
pariſon: „ That if, at the taking of a town poſſeſſed 
by the enemy, there happen to be ſeen friends, they 
** muſt undergo the fortune of war, and the general 
* and common deſtruction of the enemy.” 


by 


With this anſwer Cateſhy was ſatisfied, and with 
this anſwer he ſatisfied others; telling them, that it 
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_— refalution of the caſe given by the provin- 
C 9 

But yet, though this did thus compoſe their minds, 
and what they were generally fatisfied with, yet there 
wanted not one that, having a kindneſs for the Lord 
Monteagle, eldeſt fon to the Lord Morley, ſent this note 
to him by the hands of one of his foot-boys, that was 
abroad in the evening of the Saturday was ſe'nnighit 
22 the appointed time for the meeting of the par- 
lament, b 


« My Lord, 

«© Out of the love I bear to ſome of your friends, 
© I have a care of your preſervation: therefore I 
* would adviſe you, as you tender your life, to deviſe 
ſome excuſe to thift off your attendance at this par- 
* hament; for God and man have concurred to pu- 
*« niſh the wickedneſs of this time. And think not 
* {lightly of this advertiſement, but retire yourſelf 
into your own country, where you may expect the 
event in fatety : for, though there be no appearance 
of any ſtir, yet, I fay, they ſhall receive a terrible 
«© blow this parliament, and yet they ſhall not ſee 
* who hurt them. This counſel is not to be con- 
* temned, becauſe it may do you good, and can do you 
«« no harm; for the danger is paſt, as ſoon as you ſhall 
have burued this letter; and I hope God will give you 
the grace to make good uſe of it; to whole holy 
protection I commend you.” FP 


The letter was without date or ſubſcription ; and 
the hand, in which it was writ, was aardty legible, 
and the contents of it ſo perplexed, that the lord 
knew as little what to make of it, as whence it came: 
but yet, however, ſince it reſpected more than him 
ſelf, he thought not fit to conceal it, and preſently 
repaired to Whitehall, and put it into the hands of the 
earl of Saliſbury, principal ſecretary of ſtate. The 
earl commended the lord for his care and fidelity, and 
told him, that though there ſeemed to be little in it, 
yet, becauſe of the reports that he had received from 
abroad, that the papiſts, this ſeſſion of parliament, 
would be very buſy and inſolent in their demands for 
toleration, upon ſome proſpect they had of being in a 
condition to command it; and alſo that, r no- 
thing, that concerned the ſafety of his majeſty, and 
peace of his government, ought to be flighted,. he 
would adviſe with others of his majeſty's couneil about 
it. Accordingly, he ſhewed it to the lord chamber- 
lain (to whom it particularly belonged to viſit all 
places, where his majeſty either lived, or to Which he 
did reſort) to the lord high admiral, the earls of Wor- 
ceſter and Northampton; who all were of the ſame 
mind with the fecretary, and concluded it fit to deliver 
it to the king at his return from Royſton, when he 
came from hunting, and from whence he was expect- 
ed, the Thurſday following. et. 


4 


On the next day after his return, the ear} preſented 
him with it,' and told him how it came to 'his hands. 
After the reading of it, the king made a pauſe, and 
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then, reading it again, ſaid, That there ſeemed ſome- 


what in it extraordinary, and what was by no means 


to be neglected. The earl replied,” That it ſeemed to 
him to be written by a fool, or a madman ; for who 
elſe could be guilty of ſaying, © The danger is paſt, as 
«« ſoon as you have burned the letter? For what dan- 
ger could there be in that, which the burning of the 
letter would put an end to? But the king, conſiderin 

the ſmartneſs of the ſtile, and, withal, what was fal 
before, That they ſhould receive a terrible blow, 
% and yet ſhould not ſee who hurt them,” dd con- 
clude, as he was walking and muſing in the gallery, 
that the danger muſt be ſudden, and like the blowing 
up by gunpowder ; for what elſe could the parliament 
be in danger of? Or, what rebellion and inſurrection 
could there be, and yet there be no appearance of ſtir 
therein? Or, how could they be otherwiſe hurt, and 
not ſee who hurt them ? And, as for the phraſe, which 
the ſecretary particularly offered at, he ſaid, To him 
it ſeemed to be of a quite different ſignification, and 


that thereby was to be underſtood the ſuddenneſs and 


quickneſs of it, which ſhould as ſoon, or as quickly, 
be done, as that paper might be burnt. 


intend, who'was no fool, as appears by the other parts 
of the letter ; and yet the diſcovery of it was extraor- 
dinary, being againſt the common conſtruction, far 


from what any other did apprehend by it; and there- 


fore it is what even ſome of the adverſe party have 
looked upon, as God's inſpiration. So John 2 
intitles his little book, that he wrote about it, Series 
patefafti drvinitus Parricidii, Rc. And Spondanus, Ann. 
1605. F. 8. faith of the king, that divinitus evaſit. 

Ihe ſecretary admired the king's great ſagacity; 
and, though he ſeemed to differ from him, whilſt in his 


preſence, yet preſently conferred with the lords about. 


it, and on Saturday it was reſolved, that the houſes 
and rooms thereabouts ſhould be ſearched. The care 
of this was committed to the lord chamberlain, who, 
was appointed on Monday to make the fearch ; which 
he accordingly did, that evening, being accompanied 
with the Lord Monteagle, that was very deſirous of 
ſceing the event. Having viewed this houſe, they 
found in a vault under ground, great ſtore of billets, 
faggots, and coal, brought thither (as Mr. Whinyard 
told them) for the uſe of Mr. Percy, and eſpied Fawkes 
{landing in a corner of the, cellar, who ſaid, that he 
was Mr. Percy's ſervant, and left there by him for the 
keeping of his houſe. Upon the naming of Percy, 
the Lord Monteagle told the chamberlain, that he now. 
vehemently ſuſpected Mr. Percy to be the author of 
that letter, both from his inclination to the Romiſh 
religion, and the intimacy that had been betwixt 
them. How true that lord's conjecture was, I know 


not (for Biſhop Goodman, in his anſwer to Sir An- 


thony Weldon's Court of King James, ſaith, that Tre- 

ſham ſent it.) But that circumſtance, with what they 

had diſcovered, ſo much increaſed the ſuſpicion, that, 

when all was reported by the lord chamberlain to the 

king, in the preſence of the lord admiral, lord trea- 
' 


Doubtleſs 
this was the ſenſe of it, and what he that wrote it did 


ſurer, the earls of Worceſter, Northampton, and 8a. 
liſbury, it was reſolved, that further ſearch ſhould 
be made, what was under that great pile of fewel, in 
ſuch a houſe, where Percy had ſo little occaſion to 
reſide. But, what for avoiding the report of too much 
credulity, and eaſineſs to receive informations of that 
kind; what from the care of doing any thing that 
might redound to the blemiſh of the earl of Northum- 
r whoſe near relation and great confident this 
Thomas Percy was, it was reſolved to do it under the 
e ee of making A for ſome of the king's 

ngings, that were ſtolen out of Whinyard's cuſtody, 
Sir Thomas Knevet, one of the king's privy-chamber, 
was employed in it, being a perſon in publick office, 
as a juſtice of peace, and of great prudence. At mid. 
night he repaired thither, and found Fawkes ſtanding 
at the door, booted and ſpurred, whom he preſently 
apprehended. Then, Nr he firſt lighted upon 
one of the ſmaller, and after diſcovered the reſt of the 
barrels: upon which, cauſing Fawkes to be ſearched, 
he found about him three matches, a tinder-box, and 
a dark lanthorn, . 

Being thus taken in the fact, he both confeſſed and 
defended it; adding, © That, if he had happened to be 
within the houſe, as he was without, he would, by 
„ putting fire to the train, have put an end to their 
« enquiry.” Sir Thomas, having had ſuch happy 
ſucceſs, immediately returns with joy to the palace, 
and acquaints the lord chamberlain and earl of Saliſ- 
bury with it, who went to the king's bed- chamber; 
and, with as much haſte as joy, the chamberlain told 
the king, that all was diſcovered, and the traitor in 
ſafe cuſtody. This was about four of the clock in the 
morning. . As ſoon as the council met (who were im- 
RG ſent for) the priſoner was taken into exa- 
mination, and to the amazement of all, appeared no 
more daſhed by their preſence, or the queſtions put to 
him, or the condition that he was in, than if he had 
been altogether innocent; declaring, ** That he was 
«© not at all forry for what he had deſigned, but only 
% that he failed in the execution of it; and that the 
« devil, and not God, was the diſcoverer.” So per- 
tinacious and reſolute was he, that he would not own 
any accomplices, but that he alone was the contriver, 
and ſhould have been the ſole executor of it ; and that 
he was induced to this for conſcience-ſake, as the king 
(being an heretick) was not his lawful ſovereign, but 
an uſurper. Thus ſtout and reſolute did he continue, 
till he was brought to the Tower, and ſhewed the 
rack; upon the fight of which he began to relent, and, 
after ſome days examination, diſcloſed the whole. 

The news of this diſcovery flew like lightning, it 
was what rejoiced the heart of every good ſubject, and 
daunted that of the rebels; and therefore thoſe of them, 
that were in town, no ſooner heard of it, but they be- 
took themſelves to flight. | 

Cateſby was gone the night before towards the place 
appointed for their rendezvous ; and Percy ſet forward 
at four of the clock in the morni: g, much about the 


time that the diſcovery was made. Put one of the 


4 | Win- 
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Winters, and the two Wrights that ſtaid behind, ſtaid 
to hear of their defeat and diſappointment ; and ſo 
made all the haſte they could to overtake and meet their 
confederates, that they might conſult what was to be 
done in ſo great an exigence. 

In the mean time, there was nothing wanting on 
their part, who were to contribute their endeavours in 
the country. Sir Everard Digby came to Dunchurch, 
according to appointment; and ſo confident were they 
of ſucceſs above, that one Grant, a gentleman in thoſe 

arts, on Monday night, much about the time that 
Fawkes was apprehended, with other of his aſſociates, 
broke open the ſtables of one Benoch, a rider of great 
horſes, and took away all that he found for their own 
ſervice ; and with them they repaired to the reſt. But 
all their hopes were ſcon blaſted by the ſad news, 
which they quickly received from thoſe that had made 
their eſcape. Deſperation begets reſolution ; and now 
they are loſt, as well as their cauſe, if they do not 
ſpeedily find out a aaa ry Be and therefore, with all the 
haſte they could, they diſpatched ſome to call in others 
to their aſſiſtance, and to repreſent to them the great- 
neſs of the danger, that they, and their religion is in, 
unleſs they appear in its defence. This Teſmond 
(alias Greenwel) the jeſuit, did particularly concern 
himſelf in, exhorting all to take up arms, and to unite 
their forces; and for this purpoſe rode as far as Lan- 
caſhire, This riding to and fro made a noiſe in the 
country, and awakened the people; the loſs of Be- 
nock's horſes came quickly to the ears of ſome of thoſe 
gentlemen, that had put them into his hands to manage 
and fit them for their ſervice. And, for one reaſon or 
another, the country was preſently up in arms, and 
upon purſuit of them. 


Some of them were taken priſoners, and others of 


them purſued, by Sir Richard Verney, ſheriff of War- 
wickſhire, to the borders of that county; but they kept 
on their courſe, till they came to Holbeach, in Staf- 
fordſhire, the houſe of Stephen Littleton; thither Sir 
Richard Walth, ſheriff of Worceſterſhire, followed 
them, and, by his trumpeters, commanded them, in 
the king's name, to ſurrender ; aſſuring them, that upon 
their ſo doing, he would intercede with the king for 
them, and doubted not to obtain their pardon. But 
they, that were conſcious to themſelves of more than 
he underſtood (for the news had not yet ſpread ſo far, 
nor the king's proclamations, though ſent after them, 
had not yet overtaken them) bid him dehance, and ſent 
him word, that he muſt have a greater force, than what 
he had then the command of, to reduce them. But, 
whilſt the one was preparing For the aſſault, and the 
other for their defence, God himſelf ſeemed to decide 
the quarrel ; for, by the ſame means which they con- 
trived to deſtroy others, they themſelves came to ſuffer : 
for, having laid ſome powder to dry before the fire, a 
coal, upon the mending of it, flew into the pan, and 
ſe fire to the reſt ; thereby not only blowing up part of 
the roof, and a bag of powder of ſeventeen or eighteen 


pounds, that they underſet the pan with, which was 
carried unfired into the court, but ſo wounding 
rag dp Rock wood, and ſeveral of the conſpira- 
tors, that they were unable to make any further de- 
fence, By this time alſo fire was ſet to the houſe, and 
their caſe grew ſo deſperate, that they opened the doors, 


and expoſed themſelves to the weapons and fury of the 


* N The three principal of them, viz. Cateſhy, 
ercy, and Winter, joined back to back, and the two 
former of them were mortally wounded with one ſhot ; 
Cateſby dying upon the ſpot, and Percy not outliving 
him above two or three days. The two Wrights were 
ſlain at the ſame time; Digby, Rockwood, Thomas 
Winter, Grant, and Bates, were taken priſoners, and 
ſent up to London; Robert Winter and Littleton en- 
deavoured to conceal! themſelves in the woods, but 
were afterwards taken, and committed to the Tower. 
Treſham continued in London, and ſeemed ready to 
find out the traitors, and by that means thought at firſt 
to remain undiſcovered ; but, being ſuſpected, he was 
afterwards ſearched for, and a ares pt I" and {ent to 
the ſame place. Thus ſuddenly was that deſign diſco- 
vered, which had been ſo long concealed ; thus ſud- 
denly was it broken, which they had been ſome years 
in contriving ; therein veriiying that of the pſalmiſt ; 
The ungodly are font dywn into the pit that they made; 
in the net which they hid, is their own foot taten. The 
Lord is known by the Judgment which he executeth, the 
wicked is ſnared in the work of his own hands. 

Theſe perſons thus apprehended were carefully ex- 
amined {in the doing of which were ſpent twenty-three 
days) and from their ſevcral confeſſions was drawn 
ſuſfictent matter not only for their own condemnation, 
but alſo for detection of others. 

The molt conſiderable of which was Garnet, the 

rovincial of the jeſuits, Hall, Greenwel, Gerard, and 
Teens, oriefle of the ſame order. "The reſpe & 
that Garnet had to the reputation of their ſociety, and 
his own ſafety, had made him to act with fo great cau- 
tion, that he would willingly converſe with none 
about this matter, but thoſe that were of his own or- 
der; or Cateſby his truſty friend. And, therefore, 
much of the evidence againſt him fell with that conſpi- 
rator. But yet there appeared ſuch preſumptions by 
the ac!:nowledgment of the reſt that were taken, and 
letters that were found, that there was a proclamation 
iſſued out, for the apprehenſion of him and his bre- 
thren, declaring it treaſon for any to harbour and con- 
ceal them. Garnet, when the time drew near, and all 
things were ripe for their deſign, took a journey to 
Coulton in Warwickſhire, not far from the place of 
the general rendezvous, where he preached a ſermon, 
and in which he exhorted his auditors to pray for the 
ſucceſs of a great action, to be undertaken in the behalf 
of the catholicks, at the beginning of the parliament, 
as is acknowledged by his apologiſt ®, and was con- 
feſſed by Hall, alias Oldcorn. Whilſt at that place 
he received a letter, November the ſixth, from Cateſby, 


* Eudzm, Joannis Apologia pro Garneto. Pag. 263. 
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to let him know that their deſign had miſcarried, and 


to deſire him that he would uſe his intereſt in ſtirring 


p the catholicks in Wales, to arm and defend them- 


ſelves. Put the wary jeſuit provided for his own - 


fafety, and ſending Greenwel to them for their aſſiſt- 
ance- and direction, he himſelf with Hall fled to 
Mr. Abington's houſe, at Henlip in Worceſterſhire, 
- where Hall had found a ſafe retreat for ſixteen years 
together, as an author“ of theirs informs us. There 
they lay concealed for ſome time, but at the laſt were 
diſcovered to be in that place by Littleton, one of the 
confpirators,* as the ſame author relates, page 314, 
who further faith, that though the help of carpenters 
and bricklayers was uſed, yet they were many days 
before they could find them out, * * a vault, the 
way to which was in an upper room, through the half- 
ace before the hearth, whoſe wooden border was 
made like a trap-door, to pluck up and down, and 
then the bricks were laid in their courſes and order 
again, as we are told by an author of our own f. 

Hence they were brought to London, and commit- 
ted to the Tower. 

On January the twenty-ſeventh, the other priſoners 
were brought to their trial at Guild-hall. The > "qo 
arraigned were Robert Winter, eſq; Thomas Winter, 
gent. Guy Fawkes, gent. John Grant, eſq; Ambroſe 

ockwood, eſq; Robert Keyes, gent. and Thomas 
Bates, ſervant to Cateſby. By another indictment was 
arraigned Sir Everard Digby. 

They generally acknowledged the fact, and ſpake 
little in their own vindication. Rockwood pleaded, 
« That it was the intire affection he hed for Mr. 
«« Cateſhy, which drew him in; and he hoped, as it 
« was his firſt fact, ſome mercy would be ſhewed 
« him.” Sir Everard ſaid the ſame with reſp: to 
Cateſby, and added, "That he had undertaken it for 
« the zeal which he had to the catholick religion, 
& which he was ready to ſacrifice all for; and to pre- 
„ vent thoſe calamities, which he underſtood that the 
„ parliament was prepared to bring upon them of his 
« perſuaſion.” Keyes ſaid, That his fortunes were 
« ſunk, and as good now as at another time, and for 
« this cauſe rather than another.” 

They ſeemed reſolved to vindicate the jeſuits, or, 
at leaſt, to ſay nothing againſt them; whether it were 
that they were not afſowed to diſcourſe of the plot 
with any but ſuch and ſuch particular perſons, or whe- 
ther it were that they thought it to be highly merito- 
rious ; and this laſt ſeems to be not unlikely. When 
Treſham, not above three hours before his death, in 
the Tower, did declare upon his falvation, that he had 
not ſcen Garnet in fixteen years before; whereas it 
appeared, both by the confeſſion of Garnet, and Mrs. 
Anne Vaux, Garnet's boſom-friend, that they had 
been frequently together the two laſt years paſt. 

On the Thurſday following, Sir Everard Digby, 


Hen. Mori Hiforia Miffonts Anglican rx. Pag. 333. 
+ Fowllis's Romiſh Treaſons. Pag. 608. 
t Hitoria Myiouts Anglican. Pag. 315, 334» 


ſworn friends could have likewiſe 
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Robert Winter, John Grant, and Bates were, accorq. 
ing to judgment, drawn, hanged, and quartered, at the 
weſt-end of St. Paul's church. And on the Friday 
the other four, viz. Thomas Winter, Keyes, Rock. 
wood, and Fawkes, were executed in the palace-yard 
at Weſtminſter. | . 

Now were Garnet and Hall had in examination, 
and that ſeveral times, from the firſt of February to 
March the twenty-ſixth. In all which Garnet ſhewed 
by the wilineſs of his anſwers, and the confidence he 
maintained them with, that he deſerved the place of 
provincial of the jeſuits, being ſo well verſed in all the 
practices of his ſociety, that few could exceed him. 

The king from the firſt was reſolved to forbear the 
ſeverity of the rack, much praftiſed in other countries, 
in the examination of notorious and perverſe criminals, 
We indeed are told by a late confident author + of 
their own, That Garnet was kept waking tix days and 
nights together to bring him by that new Kind of tor. 
ment (as he calls it) to a confeſſion of his crime ; and 
that Hal! was put to extreme torture for fifteen hours 
ſpace together in the Tower, for the ſame reaſon, 

ut S a greater than he, one of their | own perſuaſiòn, 
doth affors us that the King, to avoid calumny, did 
purpoſely forbear any thing of that kind of rigour, and 
Garnet himſelf did publickly own at his trial, that he 
had been uſed, whilit in priſon, with great lenity. 
We know not what effect the rack might have had 
upon him, for that was a way of trial he had not been 
exerciſed in; but that courſe which they took, by fre- 
quent and croſs examinations, by expoſtulations, and 
arguments, he was ſo much a maſter of, that, in all the 
twenty-three days ſpent in it, they would have gained 
but little information, had they not had ſome greater 
advantage. Had he been alone, and could not have 
been confronted by others, he had been much more 
ſecure, and they more at a loſs. And, therefore, to 
prevent any miſunderſtanding betwixt him and others 
in cuſtody, that their anſwers might not be inconſiſtent 
or repugnant, he writes both to Hall and Mrs. Vaux, 
to let them know after what manner he thought to ex- 
cuſe or defend himſelf, and what replies to make to 
ſome particular enquiries; as if he ſhould be charged 
with his prayer for the good ſucceſs of a great action, 
&c. he would ſay, It was for the prevention of thoſe 
ſevere laws, which thoſe of their church expected 
would be made againſt them by that parliament. But 
it happened that theſe letters, that were writ by hum, 
came mto other hands than thoſe he intended thera tor, 
and did him a worſe injury than any account that his 
iven of the ſame 

actions, though diſagreeing with bis. And indeed 
herein his adverfaries did outwit him, and worſted 
him at his own weapons. For, when they perceived 
that he obſtinately perſiſted in the defence of his inno- 
cency, they took another courſe to find him out : 'Firlt, 


& Thuanus, An. 1606. : 
I Not jeſuitical, but only popiſh. 


A per- 


A perſon was 8 as a keeper, that ſhould pro- 


feſs himſelf to be a Roman catholick, and that ſhould 
take a great liberty to complain of the king's ſeverity, 
and of the ſufferings their party were made to undergo. 
By theſe and the like crafty inſinuations he grew to be 
a familiar of Garnet's, and at laſt was entruſted by 
him with a letter to one and to another. Which yet 
he did not ſo much venture upon, but that he wrote 
ſparingly to one, and to the other nothing in appear- 
ance but what -any one may ſee, filling up the void 

laces with other more ſecret matters, written indeed, 
but written with the juice of a lemon. By this means 
they found out, that it was not ſo much his innocency, 
as the want of proof, that made him ſo confident. 
By this they came to underſtand, that Greenwel and he 
had conferred together about the plot. 

There was alſo another calamity that befel him by 
the ſame contrivance; for now, thinking himſelf ſure 
of his keeper, he let him know what a great deſire he 
had of canferring with Hall. The decoy told him, 
that he would endeavour to find out a way for it. This 
was done, and they had that freedom ; but at the ſame 
time there were placed within hearing two perſons of 
ſuch known credit, that Garnet, at his trial, had no- 
thing to object againſt them, who took notice of what 
was ſaid, and made it known to the council. The 
next day commiſſioners came to examine them, and in 
diſcourle charged them ſeverally with thoſe things that 
paſſed betwixt them the day before. This Hall did 
acknowledge, being convinced by the particulars that 
they produced; but Garnet did deny it up9n the word 
of a pricſt * and with reiterated proteſtations. And 
when they told him, that Hall had confeſſed it, he ſaid, 
Let him accuſe himſelf falſly, if he will, I will not 
« be guilty of that folly.” But, at the laſt, when he 
perceived that the evidence was not to be gainſaid, 
begged their pardon with no little confuſion, and 
owned the particulars they charged him with ; and, 
a little to ſave the reputation, told them, That as he 
denied all, becauſe he knew none but Greenwel could. 
accuſe him; ſo he did deny what he knew to be true, 
by the help of equivzcatron. 

Now they had gained good evidence againſt him ; 
his letters firſt, then his diſcourſe with Hall, and laſtly, 
his own confeſſion, were a ſufficient" ground for them 
to proceed and try him upon. And that they began 
to 3 two days after, viz. March the twenty- 
eighth. | 
. The great thing charged upon him, was, That he 
was privy to this conſpiracy, that he held a coreſpond- 
ence with Cateſby, and by him and Greenwel with 
the reſt. And the chief part of his defence was: 
© That what he did know of it was in confeſſion, and 
„what was told him in that way, he was bo nd to 
*« conceal, notwithſtanding any miſchief that might 


% 


Am oath ſo ſacred in the church of Rome, that, whereas the 
loity are always ſworn bon the holy goſpels, a prieſt is never re- 
quired to give any other oath than zpon the word of a prieſt, i. e. 


in verbo ſacerdotis. Query, Whether this ſort of eccleſiaſtical 
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6 follow it ; he might diſſuade perſons from it, but, 
«© whether they would be perſuaded by him or not, he 
« was obliged not to 4 it.“ | 
After a long time ſpent in his trial, there was. but 
little taken by the jury, to give their verdict, which 
was, that he was guilty of the treaſon ; and accordingly 
he received ſentence, and was executed the third of ay 
following, at the weſt-end of St. Paul's churchyard. 
This is the man whom the jeſuits extol to the 
clouds, and who is put into the catalogue of their 
martyrs, as it is to be found at the end of Alegambe's 


Bibliotheca Scriptorum Sacietatis Feſu. This perſon, who 


was a perfect maſter of the art of diſſimulation, that 
could by equivocation ſwear to what he knew to be 
falſe, is what one f of them beſtows this character 
upon, That there was is in him morum ſimplicitas, & 
candor animi minime ſuſpicacts. This man who had not 
the heart to die, and who at the time of his execution 
was ſo divided betwixt the hopes, of a pardon, and the 
fear of death, that he could not attend to his own de- 
votions, but one while caſt his eyes this way, and an- 
other that ; now at his prayers, and anon breaking off 
from them to anſwer to that diſcourſe which he over- 
heard. This man, I ſay, is ſaid by Alegambe to go 
to his death interritus & exporretta fronte abteſtans, Cc. 
without any fear, and proteſting that he exceedingly 
rejoiced that he was now to ſutfer that death which 


would be an entrance to an immortal life. 


The concluſion of all which is, that no jeſuit can 
be a traitor, and none ſuffer for treaſon but he mult be 
a martyr. | 

The caſe of Hall was much the ſame with that of 
Garnet ; he did confeſs, and it was alſo proved that 
they were both together at Caughton, l they were 
both found together afterwards. It appeared that he 
had afterwards defeyded the treaſon to Humphry Lit- 
tleton. The excuſes, the diſcourſe, the confeſiions, 
were much one and the ſame, but only that Garnet was 
the more reſolved, and the more obſtinate of the two. 
Now, becauſe as this treaſon was hatched, and to be 
executed in the main at London, ſo becauſe part of it 
was alſo to be done in the country, and the chief of 
the conſpirators were there taken, therefore ſix of 
them were ſent to Worceſter, and there executed, viz. 
Humphry Littleton, John Winter, and this Hall, with 
three others. Thither, I fay, he was carried with 
them for that reaſon, and not becauſe his adverſaries 
were aſhamed to have his cauſe heard at London, as a 
bold author 4 of theirs would have it. 

It is no wonder to find theſe men fo concerned to 
clear themſelves of it, when all the world is againſt 
them; though this is no more to be done, than to prove 
that one that kills a king is a good ſubject, and one, 


that ſtirs up his ſubjects in rebellion againſt him, is a. 


friend to him. 


affirmation did not give a hint for the quakers form of afficmation” 


inſtead of an oath ? 
+ Hiſt. Miſhon. Angl. p. g11, 


3 Eudzmon-Joannis Apologia pro Garnet, Pag. 272. 
LI Theſe 


ags 


Theſe were the perſons that were taken and ſuffered 
For this bloody treaſon. Others of them eſcaped be- 
yond fea ; of which one, when Dominicus Vicus, go- 
verrior of Calais, ** afſured them of the king's favour, 
« and though they loft their own country, they might 
« be reteived there,“ replied, «© The loſs of their 
« country was the leaſt part of their grief; but their 
« forrow was that they could not bring ſo brave a de- 
. < fjgn to perfection.“ At which the governor could 
hardly forbear caſting him into the fea, as FThuanus 
relates from Vicus's own mouth. Others there were, 
whom the government had a great ſuſpicion of, as 
Henry, Lord Mordaunt, and Edward, Lord Stourton, 
who, not appearing upon the ſummons to the parlia- 
ment, were ſuppoſed to abſent themſelves from ſome 
intelligence that they received, were fined in the ſtar- 
chamber, and to be impriſoned during the king's plea- 
fure. The like ſentence did Henry, earl of Northum- 
berland undergo, for having admitted Thomas Percy, 
his kinſman, to be a gentleman penſioner, without ad- 
miniſtering to him the oath of ſupremacy, when he 
knew him to be a recuſant “. | 

This was the end of that plot, and of the perſons 
concerned in it. And it would be happy if they, had 
teft none of their principles or temper behind them, a 
generation whom no favour, will bilge, nor kindneſs 


* Or-papiſt. | 
+ Biſhop Sanderſan's. Sermons,, /ib, i. ad populay Serm, v. 
Þ- 242+. 
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retain ;- whom nothing but ſupremacy will content, 
and the moſt abſolute authority can gratify. Whom 
nothing can ſecure againſt, but a ſufficient power, or 
great induſtry, or conſtant watchfulneſs, and ſcarce] 

all. And therefore it is fit, not only as a branch of 
our thankfulneſs to God, but alſo as a caution to our. 
ſelves, that this deliverance ſhould be celebrated, and 
the memory of it perpetuated. I ſhall end with what 
- ſaid of a great perſon f of our own, ſome years 
ince. 

„Two great deliverances in the memory of many 
of us hath God, in his ſingular mercy, wrought for us 
of this nation ; ſuch as F think, take both together, 
no Chriſtian age or land can parallel. One formerly 
from a foreign invaſion ꝓ; another, ſince then, of an 
hellifh conſpiracy $ at home. Both ſuch, as we would 
have all thought, when they were done, ſhould never 
be forgotten. And yet, as if this Iand were turned 
oblivious, the land where all things are forgotten, 
how doth the memory of them fade away, and they, 
by little and little, grow into forgetfulneſs ? We have 
lived to ſee eighty- eight almoſt forgotten, (God be 
bleſſed who hath. graciouſly prevented what we feared 
therein) God grant, that we nor ours ever live to ſee 
November the fifth forgotten, or. the ſolemnity of it 
ſilenced.” 


t By the Spaniards in the year 1588. 
Q /zz.. Of which. this is the hiſtory. 


A Diſcourſe * of the Moſt IHuſtrious Prince Henry, hate Prince of Wales. Written 
Anno 1626, by Sir Charles Cornwallis, Knight, ſometimes Treaſurer of his High- 
neſs's Houſe. London.: Printed for John. Benſon, 1641. 
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To the High. and Mighty Charles, Prince of Great-Britain, &c. 


Moſi gracious Prince, 


B ESIDES my particular zeal, there is a natural intereft in this enſuing diſcourſe to your 
" bighneſs, as being the hopeful heir of this kingdom. of Great-Britain, and the true inheritance” 


of your noble uncle's virtues (Prince Henry) as of his. fortunes. 


you, in full view of thoſe faveet 


admire. you ſhall be 


The eyes. of all men are upon 


graces of nature and ingenious diſpofition- to goodneſs, which all 
pleaſed to add theſe examples and precepts: to thoſe of your royal father, 


taking them. hand in band, they will lead you, in your tender years, in the fair continuance of ho- 
nour and virtue; and then his majeſfly, your royal father, may for many years (for which we hope 
and pray) be a living mirrour unto you of piety, wiſdom, and juſtice, and all other regal endo- 
ments, fit for ſo great a dignity to which you are born. eee 


1 This is the 155th number in the catalogue of pamphlets in the Harleian library. 
I : 
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Glad I am, that it was my chance to meet with this part of treaſure, truly pathered by that 
worthy knight deceaſed, treaſurer to your highne/s's uncle ; aud great cauſe I have to rejoice, that 


* 


N this moſt illuſtrious prince may moſt clearly be 

diſcerned, that God's judgments are only known 
to himſelf, and his thoughts and determinations un- 
ſearchable ; for having ſo framed and faſhioned him, 
as his moſt rare parts, in youth, gave ſo many pre- 
ſages of his becoming to his Divine Majeſty (from 
whom he received them) an honour and glory, to the 
world a wonder, and to the people of theſe kingdoms 
an exceeding happineſs; yet was he pleaſed, in the 
ſprin of his years, and of the hope had of him, to 
take him to himſelf, and to deprive the world of him: 
neither could the reaſons of his ſhort life (ſo far as 
the eyes of man could diſcern) grow either out of 
neglect, or want of performance of duties to God, or 
of obedience to his parents; the obſervance of which 
commandment only hath the enlarging of time upon 
this earth annexed unto it. For, in the firft, it can- 
not be denied but he was exceedingly obſervant, never 
failing to {acrifice unto God the firſt of his actions; 
to continue in them with all demonſtration of reve- 
rence, without any diverſion or diſtraction ; to cheriſh 
ſuch in whom he found ability to teach, and piety to 
expreſs in life the fruits of their doctrine; to reſolve 
ſo far to become immutable in the. religion. he pro- 
felled, as long before his end, with ſolemn proteſta- 
tions he vowed, that he would never join in marriage 
with a wife of a different faith; and had beſides a 
determination, if longer he had lived, to have made 
choice of a chaplain of his own, a man in years, grave 
in divinity, rarely learned, and of great diſcretion, 
experience, and wiſdom; by whoſe advice, in all 
matters ſpiritual, and tending to the rectifying of his 
toul, he intended to have received a continual direc- 
tion, 

Of the ſecond, to ſpeak not by hearſay, but of my 
own knowledge : howſoever, fome moths and mice 
of court, in that time (not enemies to him in parti- 
cular, but maligners of true virtue, and only friends 
to their own ambitions and deſires) to poſſeſs the ears 
and opinions of princes, had in that particular tra- 
duced him; ſo true and ſincere he was, both in pro- 
feſſion and execution of all duties and obedience, and 
bore ſo natural and filial a reverence and reſpeCt to 
the king his father, that, although ſometimes out of 
his own inclination, or the incitation and encourage- 
ment of others, he repaired to the court, and moved 
the king in ſome things, either concerning the com- 
monwealth, his own particular intereſt, or that of 
others; yet, with the leaſt word, countenance, or 


lign given him of his majeſty's diſallowance, he would | 


— 


teſtation, that to the end he mi 
be either diſpleaſing, or give the leaſt diſtaſte unto his 


by this (through your gracious acceptance) I have the opportunity, humbly to tender, with this, my 
prayers at your bighneſs's feet, for your long and happy Proſperity. So prays 


Tour highneſs's moſt humbly devoted, 


J. B. 


inſtantly deſiſt from further purſuit of it, and return 
either with ſatisfaction, in regard that he underſtood 
it to be diſagreeing with his majeſty's pleaſure, or 
with ſuch a reſolved patience, that he, neither in word 
nor work, gave ſo much as any ſemblance of being 
di ſpleaſed or diſcontented. Nay, which is more, fo 
truly was he affected to the 1 >a and ſatisfying of 
the king his father in all things, that, ſome good time 
before his death, he made unto myſelf a ſolemn pro- 

gh not in auy thing 


majeſty, he would, from thenceforth, utterly remove 
his thoughts from all affairs whatſoever, that ſhould 
not particularly concern himſelf, his own eſtate, or 
the government of his houſhold. | 
In this diſcourſe of that memorable prince, I. will 


forbear to ſpeak of his infancy, or youngeR years, 


although I have heard by ſuch as did then attend him, 
the ſame did moſt preſage his enſuing virtues. My 
purpoſe and deſire is to deliver nothing but verities 
known to myſelf, not things received by tradition 
from others. 

In wie firſt ſpring of his years of underſtanding, the 
king, his father, committed unto him- the difpoſing 
of the lands and revenues aſſigned to him, and the go- 
vernment of his houſhold ; for the adminiſtration 
whereof his majeſty appointed unto him certain ſpe- 
cial officers, in the number of whom myſelf (being 
not long before returned out of Spain, where I ferved 
the king divers years as his ambaſſador) was conſti- 
tuted treaſurer of his houſe. 

The place gave ine occaſion continually to attend 
him ; and the eſpecial favour that I afterwards found 
with him, not only the means to obſerve his actions, 
but to become particularly acquainted with the moſt 
of his thoughts. 

My firit ſtep into his favour and eſpecial truſt grew 
out of that, which, with ſome other princes, would 
have caſt me down either into perpstual diſgrace, or 
at leaſt into a temporary diſtaſte and diſlike hardly re- 
coverable. I ſo much admired his judicious parts in 
ſo unripe an age, and diſcerned in him ſo great a will 
to know, and ſo noble and rare a diſpoſition to give 
ear to advertiſements, that, out of the duty of my 

lace, and extraordinary affection to himſelf, taking 
hold of ſome fit occaſion and opportunity, I adven- 
tured to make proof, whether he would endure ad- 
vice, or an e reprehenſive. | 

Young princes, left to their own wills, and great 
men, that are ſet upon the higheit ſtage of worldly 


L12 | greatneſs, 
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greatneſs, and lulled in the lap of fortune, do rarely 
endure a reproving voice, eſpecially from thoſe of a 
lower form. 

I took the occaſion from a then general ſuppoſal, or, 
at leaſt, fuſpicion of a little too much ſtreightneſs of 
his hand in rewarding, and of ſome errors in his ac- 
tions; but did ſo tenderly tread upon thoſe grounds, 
and with ſo retiring a foot, as occaſioned a diſcovery, 
from himſelf, of a deſire to receive and have a full 
ſight of them, before I pulled off the maſque where- 
with I had covered them. 

In concluſion, I delivered them in ſubſtance plainly, 
but in words ſoft and reſpectful (as to fuch a prince 
became me) kings and princes being to be treated 
with, with words of ſilk, not of iron. 

To the firſt, he gave anſwers ſatisfactorily. 

To the other, excuſively. | 

But, what were the fruits ſucceeding to his ever 
enduring honour, truth inforceth me to publith, that 
I ever after, in my own particular, found myſelf ex- 
ceedinglv ingreated in his favour, and that thoſe few 
things that were erred became reformed. 

To this ſo rere a diſpoſition, which being by a prince 
entertained, cannot but make him both ſcient of the 
offices appertaining to his high eſtate, and in time 
alſo, as good as great, which, in one born to govern, 
of all things is : moſt deſirable, is to be added ano- 
ther virtue in one of regal power, as valuable, and 
not much leſs neceſſary: fo very cloſe he was and 
faithful a keeper of whatſocver ſecret was diſcloſed 
unto him, as it was never known to any, that ever 
he diſcovered any one word in that kind delivered unto 
him. N | 
Apt he was to hear and deſirous to receive adver- 
tiſements and advices, by any in whom he diſcerned 
knowledge g ined by learning, or abilities won out 
of time, and experience to give them, neither. did he 
take them in franſitu: as in the Old Teſtament they 
celebrated the paſſover, nor as a man receiveth his 
cloak to put about him, not within him; but gave 
both time to the deliverers to relate them, and leiſure 
to himſelf to conſider and digeſt them. 

Counſels are to be chewed not ſwallowed; he 
would therefore unzip every ſeam of them by interro- 
gations uſed by himſelf, and receive reaſons and reſo- 
jutions by thoſe that offered them, until, by mature 
debate and conſultation, which are the true foils that 
give clearneſs and afluredneis to counſels, he had both 
perfected and made them ſolid and fit for his uſe, 
whenſoever occaſion ſhould be offered. | 
In the government of his houſhold in years ſo very 
young, he gave examples imitable to all other princes. 
is family was ample, as that which conſiſted of 
few leſs than five hundred, many of them young gen- 
tlemen, born to great fortunes ; in the prime of, their 
years, when their paſſions and. appetites were moſt 
iirong, and their powers and- experiences to temper and 


grave and princely aſpect, gave temper to them all, 
his very eye ſerved for a commandment, and more and 


ſubject them to reaſon moſt weak, his judgment, his 
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better ſervice have I noted to be done by the very looks 
of him, than by ſharp reprehenſions of ſome other 
princes: if any queſtions or quarrels were moved 
amongſt his ſervants, he would give a op and ſtay to 
them at the very beginning, by referring them to ſome 
ſuch of his principal officers, as he thought to be moſt 
ſcient in matters of that nature, and beſt did know to 
give juſt compenſation to the injured, and reproof to 
them that ſhould be found to have offered the wrong; 
fo as, in ſo numerous a family, there was not fo much 
as any blows given, or any countenance. of quarrel or 
debate between any. 

Plenty and magnificence were the things that in his 
houſe he eſpecially affected, but not without ſuch a 
temper as might agree with the rules of frugality and 
moderation; he cauſed to be ſet down in writing unto 
him the ſeveral heads of all. his annual charges, the 
ordinary expence of his houſe and his ſtables, the charge 
of his apparel and. wardrobe, his rewards, and all ſuch 
other things as yearly were to be iſſued out of his cof- 
fers, and comparing them with his annual revenue, did: 


ſo judiciouſly faſhion and proportion them by ſhorten- 


ing what he found ſuperfluous, and increaſing what 
was wanting, and too ſhort in any of them, as he re- 
duced. them to a certainty, and ſuch as his revenues. 
would well defray, beſides a yearly ſpare of ſome 
thouſands of pounds, which he reſerved for a ſtore ot 
treaſure to be ready for all events and occaſions acci- 
dental. | 

By giving of which ſo good and ſolid foundation 
and order unto his ſtate, he delivered himſelf from all 
neceſſity of becoming rigid or {trait to his tenants, 
either by any unmeaſurable improving their farms or 
their fines, or ſceking or taking advantage of any their 
forfeitures, and became alſo unneceſſitated to take the 
benefit that both law and right afforded unto him, of 
ſuch as had in time of former princes purchaſed lands 
appertaining to his duchy of Cornwall, which could 
not by law be alienated from the ſame, to whom out 
of his princely bounty, and gracious compaſſion, upon 
reſuming of them, he gave ſome. reaſonable ſatisfac- 
tion. 

The banquets and feaſts that any time he made, his 


deſire was, ſhould be magnificent and agreeing with 


his princely dignity, yet not without an eſpecial eye, 
and care had, that nothing ſhould be ſpent in diſorder, 
or the charge made greater through the want of provi- 
dence, or well managing by his officers ; in thoſe he 
ever affected the demonſtration of a princely. greatneſs, 
and that all things ſhould-paſs with decency and deco- 
rum, and without all rudeneſs, noiſe, or diſorder. 
In any thing either committedor permitted unto him 


by. the king his father, concerning the ſtate and de- 


fence of the kingdom, exceeding willing, ſedulous, 
and careful he ever ſhewed bimfel, to perform all 
offices and. duties underſtandingly, and with much cir- 
cumſpection. | AY | 

He was once ſent by his majeſty to take a view of the 
navy at Chatham, whither myſelf waited upon him, 


and obſerved how great his deſire was not only to {ce 
| with) 
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with his own eyes every particular ſhip, but to enable This became to this prince ſo great a motive, as he 
himſelf by conference and conſultation with the beſt thought not fit to loſe any hours of the life, that upon. 
experienced of, his majeſty's officers of the navy, in this earth were appointed unto him ; but ſo to beſtow $ 
the faſhion and fabricature of the ſhips, to underſtand them, that they might not only become profitable to 4 
their ſtrengths and the form of their ſailing, to take himſelf, but imitable and exemplary to other s. 7 
knowledge of ſuch as were then perfected and fitted He ſo diſtributed the day, by dividing his hours into 
for preſent ſervice, and which defective, and in what the ſervice of God, to the fitting himſelf to the office l 
ſeveral parts, to the end there might inſtantly be order be was born unto, both in government civil and mili- | 
iven for the 1 of them; he alſo very particu- tary ; and to neceſſary exerciſes and recreations, as no 
larly informed himſelf of their ſeveral equipages and part of it could be ſaid to be in vain beſtowed : to ena- 1 
furnitures, went in perſon. to take an exact view of ble his knowledge in government civil, he read hiſto- {4 
them, and of his majeſty's ſtore for that purpoſe, and ries, the knowledge of things paſt conducing much to 
would not be ſatisfied without underſtanding the ſpe- reſolution in things preſent, and tp prevention of thoſe 
cial uſes of every of thoſe things, and of all others that to come. 
tended to make them ſerviceable and uſeful ; what In the military, he added thereunto the mathema- 
further in years more ripe was in naval affairs, where- ticks, ſtudy of coſmography, and had one that inſtruct- 
in conſiſted the principal ſtrength, honofir, and advan- ed him in the matter and form of fortifications. 
tage of this kingdom, to be expected of him, may For practice, he uſed in a manner daily to ride and 
eaſily be diſcerned by his will, his diligence, his un- manage great horſes,, with which he had- his ſtables 
derſtanding, and princely courage, ſhewed upon occa- molt excellently furniſhed ;, oftentimes to run at the 
fon of diſcourſe, delivered unto him by a ſervant of ring, and ſometimes at tilt; both which he ſo well 
his own, concerning a naval war with Spain, when- and dextrouſly performed, and with ſo great a come 
ſoever that king ſhall give cauſe of a publick hoſtility. lineſs, that, in thoſe his firſt years, he became ſecond 
To publith particulars agrees not with the rules of to no prince in Chriſtendom, and to many, that prac-- 
ſtate, but two eſpecial things being propounded, which tiled with him, much ſuperior. | 
were the preparation of a navy, conſiſting of a cer- His other exerciſes were dancing, leaping, and,, 
tain number of ſhips to be ſent into the Welt- Indies, in times of year fit for it, learning to ſwim; at ſoine 
and another to attend the coaſts of Spain, to prohibit times, walking faſt and far, to accuſtom and enable 
all entry or iſſue of ſhips either into or out of the him to make a long march, when time ſhould require: 
ſame. it; but moſt of all at tennis- play, wherein, to ſpeak 
Admirable it was in one of years ſo young, to hear the truth, which in all things X eſpecially affect, he 
what interrogations he uſed of every particularity of neither obſerved moderation, nor what appertained to 
that deſign, of the feaſibleneſs and of the difficulties his dignity and perſon, continuing oftentimes his play 
of every branch of it; how he inſiſted upon every. for the ſpace of three or four hours, and the ſaine in. 
doubt, until, by the beſt experienced and practiſed his ſhirt, rather becoming an artiſan than a prince ; 
both in ſea ſervices and in navigation, with reaſons who, in things of that nature, is only to affect come- 
and demonitrations he became fully ſatisfied ; and that lineſs, or rather a kind of careleſsneſs in ſhew, to 
done, how narrowly and nearly he ſearched into every make their activities ſeem the more natural, than a. 
knot, both of the honour and utility, and of the dan- laborious and toiling induſtry. | 
ger and charge that an attempt of that nature would Of this and of his diet, wherein he ſhewed too 
draw with it, and ceaſed not until he underſtood every much inclination to exceſſive eating of fruits, he was, 
particular of the ſame, and eſpecially the yearly as in all other things, content. to. hear advice, but in 
charge which that whole expedition would amount theſe two particulars not to follow it.. 
unto ; which having found ſo very reaſonable, and the To other play or gaming he ſhewed: himſelf not 
hopes ſo great, and all.doubts ſo. well reſolved, to ſhew much inclined ; yet would ſometimes play. at obeſs, at 
the valour of his. own heart, he openly proteſted to billiards, and at cards, but ſo very. nobly,. and like 
ſuch as. were preſent, that ſhould the king his father be himſelf, as plainly ſhewed his uſe of it to be only for 
pleaſed upon any future occaſion to break with Spain, recreation, not for appetite of gain; for, whether he 
himſelf, if ſo it ſhould agree with his majeſty's plea- won or loſt, his countenance was ever the. ſame ; and, 
ſure, would in perſon. become the executor of that for the molt part, greater appearance of mirth in him 
noble attempt for the Weſt-Indies. when he loſt than when he won; thereby plainly de- 
In perſons private it may ſuffice to be religious, monſtrating both» his judgment, in adventuring no 
honeſt, and juit, within themſelves. - | more than what he made no. regard of if he loit it; 
To princes and men, conſtituted. in high places, it and his princely, magnanimity and temper, in ſuffer- 
behoverh to be alſo givers of good example to others.. ing no paſlion. or alteration to take hold of him, 
Interiors and ſubjects caſt their eyes more upon through any croſſneſs of. cards, or chance. 
what princes do, than. upon, what they command;; In ſome young, gentlemen, whom he affected, he 
their examples, with them, are of more force than any ſeemed to miſlike too much diſpoſition to play, and 
ax of letters. did not only diſſuade them from it, but gave unto ſome 


— 
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of mem iter of value to become bound to leave the 
uſe of it 3 fr pleafure, he took them all, as it were, 
in palſage, without 'ſemblarice, either to deſire them, 
Ur-at feat to Mave a will to dwell in them. 160080 

The pteaſure'of the fleth, eſpecially which is moſt 
Incident to young youre, and by princes rarely avoid- 
able, whoſe fancies and affections are commonly as 
vehement, as their perſons and powers are great, and 
therefore moſt like to fall themſelves, and give occa- 
ſion of falling to others; although ſome in thoſe times 
there were, that, takingumeaſure of him by the yard- 
wand of their own unbridled appetites, were pleaſed 
othe wife to conceive and report of him, yet myſelf, 
having been preſent at great feaſts made in his houſe, 
whereunto he invited the moſt beautiful and ſpecious 
ladies of the court and city, could neither then diſco- 
ver 7 his behaviour, his eyes, or his countenance, 
any thew of ſingular or ſpecial fancy to any, or at any 
other time ſuch loofenefs, cither in words or actions, 
us whereupon, in juſtice or reaſon, to ground any 
ſuch opinion of him. | 

But rather thus with truth and aſſuredneſs to deter- 
mine, that, were he not himſelf chaſte in his inward 
thoughts, yet did he with ſo incomparable judgment 
and temper cover them, as, to juſt and judicious eyes, 
they gave no true oecaſion to ſufpect him. 

t is true, that to take a wife, though he ſhewed 
no vehement deſire, yet he demonſtrated a good incli- 
nation. | 

Marriages were propounded and offered for him in 
Spain, in the time that myſelf there ſerved, who had 
from the king, his father, commiſſion to treat it; but 
finding that the overture there grew rather out of a 
deſire to win time, to advance their own deſigns, than 
with true intention to perform it, in regard of the 
difference of religion, * for my part, gave end to 
that negotiation, in a manner, ſo ſoon bY depen it. 

After my return from thence, and entry into his 

highneſs's ſervice, like motions were made both by 
Florence and Savoy; but thoſe not conforming with 
what, in alliances with princes of his greatneſs, either 
in increaſe or equality of honour or utility, or for 
ſtrength and ſurety of eſtate, was eſpecially to be re- 
gardcd, 
. That of Spain was, upon a new overture made by 
the ambaſſador of the king there, again entertained 
and committed by his majeſty here to be treated of by 
his ambaſſador, who in that court ſucceed d me. 

But, after ſome protractions uſed there, it was, up- 
on the firſt opening, found to have come too late ; that 
princeſs, for whom the treaty was intended, being the 
eldeſt daughter of that king, and the only who in years 
was fit for him, being formerly promiſed to the French 
king, that now is. 

Laſtly, there grew a propoſition for a daughter of 
France ; wherein his highneſs having, as in duty-it 
became him, ſubmitted and reſerved himſelf to the 


effe 


King, his father, the ſame was not proceeded in to any 


In this noble prince was tobe 6bſerved a fingulat 
integrity and clearneſs of thonghts; he had a true 
kingly difpoſition, and was ſo far from being induce 
to piece up the ſkin of the lion with that of the fox 
that above all things he hated flattery and. diffimulg. 
tion. | 

A nobleman in thoſe times, in the higheſt favont 
with the king, his father, wrote unto him, by the 
eſpecial commandment f his majeſty, a letter, where. 
in he recommended unto him a matter of very great 
confequence, to be inſtantiy anſwered unto, and, in 


his ſubſcription, uſed theſe words: 


Your's before all the world. 


This anſwer his highneſs committed unto me, who, 
having written it, did alſo fet down ſome words of 
favour to thè nobleman, to precede his bighneſs's (1, 
nature; the letter itſelf he read, and, having con: 
-dered it, allowed it wholly without alteration. 

Only, in regard of the words of ſubſcription, not. 
withtanting'the great haſte that he made of the dit. 


Patch, he commanded me it ſhotild be new written, 


and thoſe left out; and, notwithitanding all the rea. 
ſons that J uſed to the contrary, would by no means 
be perſuaded to ſuffer it ſo to paſs, ſaying, That he, to 
whom he wrote, had untruly and unfaithfully dealt 
with him, and that his hand thould never affirm what 
his heart thought not. beck 

This prince, as he was no coverer of his thoughts, 
where he had juſt cauſe of diſlike, fo would he alſo, 
to thoſe he truſted, acknowledge his love to ſuch as he 
affected. 1 8 

Of the titular nobility of this kingdom, upon occa- 


ſton offered, he would expreſs himfelf beſt to love and 


eſteem ſuch as were moſt anciently deſcended, and 
molt nobly and honeſtly difpoſed, when, ſometimes 
alſo, he wonld not forbear, by name, 'to particulate. 

His highneſs's brother, our now ſovereign, then 
duke of York, and his fiſter, ſince that time queen of 
Bohemia, he entirely loved; yet muſt I confeſs, at 
ſome times, by a kind of rough play and dalliance 
with the one, and a ſemblance of contradicting the 
other, in what he diſcerned her to deſire, he took a 
pleaſure in giving, both to the one and the other, ſome 


cauſe in thoſe their ſo tender years to make proot of 


their patiences. 

To fay the truth, ſuch were both thoſe excellent 
princes, their own rare parts, and moſt ſweet diſpoſi. 
tions, as, had there been none other attractive of blood 
or nature, would to them have inforced his love and 
beſt affection. | 

He gave alſo, in the adminiſtration and government 
of his own particular eſtate, much preſage of what he 
would have become, if he had lived to poſſeſs the dia- 
dem. | 

At ſuch times as he attended the king, his father, 
to houſes of remove, or in progreſs, he would not 
endure that earriages or provitions ſhould be taken for 


him, without full contentment given to the partics. 
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In removes to his own houſes, in like manner. 

Nay, ſo careful he was, that none by him, or any 
of his train, ſhould be either prejudiced or annoyed ; 
as, whenſoever he went a hawking, before harveſt 
ended, he would take care that none ſhould paſs 
through the corn; and, to give them example, would 
himſelf ride rather a furlong about, truly and judici- 
ouſly conceiving, that, to princes, there is no ſurer 
fortreſs, than that of hearts, and that, thoſe once had 
and ſettled, the reſt of what they poſſeſs is at their 
commandment. 

Of his diſpoſition to juſtice, he gave alſo, upon all 
occaſions, much proof and demonſtration. 

He would never either condemn or cenſure any man 
unheard or undefended, retaining in his-memory that 
notable example given to princes by God himſelf, 
whoſe divine knowledge, both of works and thoughts, 
needing no informers; yet, after Adam's fall, would 
neither cenſure him nor his Eve, without hearing what 
either of them could ſay in their own defence, 

This I could demonſtrate by divers particulars, as 
alſo of his being miſericordious after offence acknow- 
ledged, ſhould not a long diſcourſe ſeem unpropor- 
tionable to ſo ſhort a life. | 

It is true, that he was of a high mind, and knew 
well how to keep his diſtance, which, indeed, he did 
to all, neither admitting a near or full approach either 
to his power or his ſecrets. | 

He oftentimes proteſted, that neither fancy, nor 
flattery, ſhould move him to confer upon any a fuper- 
lative place in his favour, but he would, to the utmoſt 
ef his underſtanding, meaſure unto all, according to. 
the merit of their ſervices, as holding it not juſt to 
yield unto affections, or rather ſecond reſpects, that 
which is only due to virtue and deſervings. 

That remunerative he was of ſervices, and conſide- 
rative of thoſe that deferved and needed. 

A moſt memorable and inimitable example he gave 
before his death, having, to divers of his ſervants, who 
longeſt had ſerved, and in whom he noted want, given, 
by ſeveral patents ſent unto them, penſions during life, 
to the value of eleven or twelve hundred pounds a year, 


and that without all mediation and intreaty by others, 
and, at a time, when themſelves did at leaſt expect it. 

To conclude of this prince, Did he not all things 
well? The fault is rather to be imputed to thoſe, that, 
in years ſo unripe, by their advice, ſhould have aſſiſted 
him, and lined out his ways, than to any want of will, 
or religious and princely diſpoſition in himſelf. 

He was of a comely en, of indifferent ſta- 
ture, well and ſtreight limbed, and ſtrongly propor- 
tioned, his countenance and aſpect inclining, in thoſe 
his young years, to gravity and ſhew of majeſty. 

His judgment fo far beyond what his age could pro- 
miſe, that it was truly admirable. 

His ſpeech ſlow, and ſomewhat impedimented, ra- 
ther, as I conceive, by cuftom, and a long imitation 
of ſome that did firſt inſtruct him, than by any defect in 
nature, as appeared by much amendment of the ſame. 

After that he had been advifed to a more often ex- 
erciſe of it, by uſing at home, amongſt his own ſer+ 
vants, firſt ſhort dif.ourfes, and after longer, as he 
ſhould find himſelf inabled.. 

Yet would he oftentimes ſay of himſelf, that he had 
the moſt unſerviceable tongue of any man living. 

Towards the latter part of his time, ſo well became: 
foreign princes, by their ambaſſadors, informed of his 
rare parts, as the adyerſe to this kingdom began to- 
fear and redoubt him, and the well affected 9 con 
federated, to love and entertain great hopes of him. 

But God ſceing it good to beſtow another crown 
* excelling all that on earth was to be had or 

oped: 

After ſome five day's ſickneſs endured with patience, 
and as often recognition of his faith, his hopes, and his 
appeals, to God's mercy, as his infirmity, which af 
flicted him altogether in his head, would poſlibly per- 
. 7 
He yielded up the ghoſt at St. James's, next Weſt- 
minſter, and was interred at Weſtminſter, Where his 


body now reſteth. 


I wiſh it were in my pawer ta raiſe ſuch a monument unte 
his fame, as might eterniſe it unto all paſterities. 
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A Relation of the Carriage of the Marriages that ſhould have been made between the 
Prince ef England and the Infanta Major, and alſo after with the younger Infanta of 
Spain. Written by Sir Charles Cornwallis to the Lord. Digby. MAS. | 


STR, 
INH E charge I hold having ſo neceſfary relation 
and dependency on that place, to which your. 
wiſdom and deſerts have moved his majeſty to call you; 
I have. thought it fit,. in. a matter of. no leſs conſe- 


quence, than a treaty of marriage for the prince's 


highneſs, with a daughter of the king of Spain (becauſe 
I Ti you {ſhall receive the carriage thereof ſeverally 


and. differently related from many princes, his ma- 


jeſty s 
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jeſty's allies, and from his majeſty's publick miniſters 
refiding abroad) to ſet down, truly and exactly, the 
original, courſe, and iſſue of the buſineſs, to the end 
that you, who under his majeſty are like hereafter to 
direct, may be fully acquainted with what formerly 


paſſed : and for that it is likely, that the manner of 


this treaty ſhall not only be given out, but cenſured 
according to the diverſity of men's affections, and unto 
you (as to the center where all advertiſements meet) 
theſe contrarieties will come. 

I therefore deſired to arm you with this truth, which, 

as I affirm unto yourſelf, ſo I am ready to juſtify it 
to the world, if you ſhall have occaſion, or that your 
wiſdom ſhall think it fit to make more publick ule of 
this diſcourſe, which containeth in it ſo much truth, 
that I care not what eye ſees it, for that I know no 
man can contradict it. | 
I ſhall therefore refer it to your honour to make 
ſuch uſe thereof, as ſhall beſt pleaſe you, either to in- 
form others of theſe proceedings, or for your own pri- 
vate ſatisfaction, to which I chiefly intend it. 
To ſet down unto your honour perfectly, as well 
the introduction and beginning of this buſineſs, as the 
courſe and iſſue to which it is brought, I muſt crave 
leave to take it a little higher than my own time; yet 
dare affirm what I ſhall ay therein, to contain as ex- 
actly the truth, as that which hath paſſed by myſelf, 
for that I have received it from his majeſty's own 
mouth, and often from my lord treaſurer, and have 
found it acknowledged by the principal miniſters 
here. 

Not long after the concluding of the peace betwixt 
his majeſty and_the king of Spain, there fell out many 
cauſes of expoſtulation betwixt them, for divers 
wrongs offered to his majeſty's ſubjects, contrary to 
the articles of treaty, as alſo for the readineſs which 
was perceived in the king of Spain, to receive and 
favour perſons ill affected to his majeſty and the ſtate ; 
and, thereupon, his majeſty was content, that it ſhould 
be plainly told unto the king's ambaſſador reſiding in 
England, that he obſerved ſo ſtrange a proceeding upon 
the new amity, as he had cauſe to ſuſpe& that the 
former alienation was rather diſguiſed for the con- 
triving of ſome future ends, than fo extinguiſhed, as 
he might be able to build upon ſuch a friendſhip : 
whefeupon many, arguments being uſed by divers of 
the king's miniſters, in excuſe of what had paſſed, 
imputing ſome to the ſlow ſtile of their procceding in 
Spain, and ſome others to the concurrence in matter of 
conſcience, with thoſe perſons Which made their re- 
treat into this king's dominion. 

And, for the better expreſſing and intimating of 
this king's clear and ſincere affections towards his ma- 
jeſty, both the Conde de Villa Mediana in his time, 
ard Don Pedro de Zuniga ſince, declared and pro- 
teſted to know ſo much of the king their . 

ood intents unto his majeſty, as if he would be 
pleaſed according to nature and cuſtom, by both which 
the man is to ſpeak firſt, to begin a motion for a 
marriage bet wixt the prince of Wales and the infanta, 
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the ſame ſhould be ſo well heard, as it ſhould appear, 
that their king deſired not only to continue in amity, 
but to unite himſelf by neareſt alliance to his majeſty, 
To all which, though his majeſty could not but re. 
turn kind and thankful anſwers in general; yet, for 
many reſpects, it pleaſed his majeſty to paſs over all 
theſe occaſions given him by theſe invitements, with. 
out making any particular anſwer, until the time of 
Don Alonzo de Velaſco, yet leiger there, who renew. 
ing theſe former overtures, his majeſty could no longer 
have remained in ſilence, but he mult have given juſt 
occaſion to retort that opinion of coldneſs upon himſelt, 
for which he had, formerly, challenged the king of 
Spain. And here I can enter to ſpeak of the (que! 
of the buſineſs upon my own knowledge. 

In March, 1611, the duke of Savoy ſent an ambaſ— 
ſage unto his majeſty, in which he gave commiilion 
to his ambaſſador to make offer of the prince of Picd- 
mont, for the Lady Eliſabeth's grace, with inſinuation 
likewiſe, how glad the duke of Savoy would be, if the 
prince of Wales would diſpoſe himſelf to like of his 
eldeſt daughter. 

To the firſt, his majeſty made anſwer, That he 
would not refuſe to treat thereof upon the duke's own 
motion, if it were propounded ingly, as it had for- 
merly been moved by the ambaſſador of Spain: but if 
it came accompanied with the condition of reciproca! 
marriage for the prince, his majeſty could herein give 
no anſwer, as not being yet reſolved about the beſtow- 
ing of him. At the fame time that the Spanith am- 
ballador made the firſt overture for the prince of Pied- 
mont (for the motion thereof came from him as ſo 
directed by the king of Spain, as he affirmed and 
ſhewed in writing) he ſaid, that in cafe his majeſty 
ſhould be pleaſed to make the like overture to the 
king his maſter, for the prince of Wales to match 
with the infanta, he did aſſure himfelf, that his ma- 
jeſty ſhould receive a kind and an honourable anſwer ; 
intimating, indeed, that the intent of this match with 
Savoy was to be as a forerunner of the match delired, 
betwixt the prince and the infanta, by which all dit- 
ficulties in matters of religion might be facilitated, 
that the other might find the leſs ſtays and hinderances, 
when it ſhould come to be negotiated. 

Myſelf, at the ſame time, being appointed to come 
as his majeſty's leiger ambaſſador in Spain, to ſupply 
the place which had been two years vacant with charge 
to procure ſome better ſatisfaction in the merchants 
buſineſſes, than they had yet recei ed; and being ſo 
near my departure, that. I had my inſtructions ready 
drawn and perfected, and = alſo taken my leave of 
his majeſty, thinking, within very few days, to have 
begun my journey. 5 . 

My lord treaſurer, upon this new invitation of the 
ambaſſador, ſent me down to Royſton unto his majeſty, 
to make him acquainted therewith, whereupon his 
majeſty was pleaſed to give me order how to behave 
myſelt in the buſineſs, and cauſed Eu directions 
to be added and adjoined to my former inſtructions; 


wherein before there was no kind of mention for Far 
uc 


ſuch motion; an evident argument, that the overtures 
of the ambaſſador, and the aſſurance he gave his ma- 
jeſty, that the propoſition ſhould have all kind accept- 
ance, were the only motives which cauſed his majeſty 
to propound this match; this — the very true form 
in which this buſineſs was, by the- ambaſſador, re- 
vired, and by which his majeſty and this King have 
roceeded. : 
At my arrival here in Spain, having procured au- 
dience of the king; after I had preſented unto him his 
majeſty's kind and affectionate ſalutations with all 
rincely offers of love and friendſhip, I gave particu- 
bo notice unto him of the. overture made by Don 
Alonzo, his ambaſſador; and, in his majeſty's name, 
gave him thanks for yielding fo clear and apparent a 
teſtimony of his affection. And then I declared the 
extraordinary value and eſtimation” his majeſty made 
of the perſon and fortune of the infanta in every re- 
ſpe, and that to ſhew his willingneſs to maintain 
the amity, and increaſe the alliance betwixt them, he 
was willing to lay hold on that which the ambaſſador 
had intimated unto him, and therefore had given me 
inſtructions to propound a marriage unto him, for the 
prince of Wales, his majeſty's fon and heir, with the 
infanta, his eldeſt daughter. 

The king hereunto made anſwer, That theſe teſti- 
monies of his majeſty's love were very acceptable unto 
him, and told me, concerning this buſineſs, the duke 
of Lerma ſhould have orders to treat with me. 
Within two or three days the duke of Lerma came 
home unto me, to my houſe, to whom, when I had 
lignified how grateful it was to his majeſty to under- 
{tand of his good inclination towards him, and his 
eſtate ; I declared as much unto him as before I did 
unto the king; and told him, that herein the king had 
referred me to negotiate and treat with himſelf. The 
duke then begun, with a great deal of proteſtation, to 
declare how much he deſired as great a ſtrictneſs and 
nearneſs of amity and alliance as might be betwixt the 
crowns of England and Spain ; and that, by his means, 
this propoſition had bcen divers times handled, both 
by the Conde de Villa Mediana, and ſince by Don 
Pedro de Zuniga, as alſo by Don Alonzo, now refi- 
dent in England; and that he well knew of how great 
conſequence it was, both for the good of Spain and of 
England, to be ſo nearly and firmly united. One 
thing there was, which he apprehended as the greateſt 
and _ difficulty, which was, the diſparity of reli- 
gion; for the accommodating whereof, he would make 
no preciſe judgment, being a thing depending on the 
pope, and in which, neither the king, nor the ſtate 
here, could make any certain determination, 

I then made him anſwer, that the king, my maſter, 
would herein have to do with no others but the king 
and his miniſters; and that I ſuppoſed, that if the 
pope s inchnation had not already been tried herein; 
aud that there might be a robability of his giving way 
unto the match ; I mould have thought, there would 
not have been given cymmiſſion to . Alonzo de 
Velaſco, to give ſuch encouragements to the king, 
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my maſter, for the propounding of it; and that, if I 
was not much miitaken, I had heard Don Alonzo 
ſay, That the match with Savoy had been * 
propounded to the pope, and that he ſhould ſeem n6t 
to be much averſe thereunto, which match, I con- 
ceived, had been a preparation and a way-maker to 
this other. | | | 

To this the duke replied, that the king dependeth 
on none but the pope, and that depending he could 
not, nor mult not deny ; neither could he proceed 
therein, without the pope's approbation. And as for 
the matter of Savoy, om the pope ſhould give 
way unto it, yet there would be great difference' in 
their caſes, in regard that there might be great hopes 
of the Lady Elifabeth's converſion, being matched to 
a catholick prince, and being come to live in a ca- 
tholick country: whereas, contrariwiſe, there might 
be great danger of the infanta's perverſion, ſhe being 
to be matched, and fo to be governed by a prince that 
was not catholick, the which if the king Would ſup- 
poſe, he could not, nor would not do, though it were 
for the ſaving of his kingdom. | 

I, ſeeing the duke ſtand upon ſo ſtrit terms, de- 
fired him not to miſtake my manner of propoſition, 
which was with theſe conditions and reſtrictions, that 
if this motion ſhould not be received with full as 
much forwardneſs of diſpoſition from the king of 
Spain, as by the king my maſter, in his deſires to have 
it effected, this buſineſs would quickly be at an end; 
for that I had no commiſſion to treat, until I ſhould 
be aſſured, both that the propoſition in general was 
very welcome unto them, and that they would under- 
take the clearing of ſuch difficulties as on their ſide 
might ariſe. 

So that, unleſs this by them might be undergone, 
the iſſue of this buſineſs, I coneeived, was like to be 
no other, but that the King, my maſter, had expreſſed 
a willingneſs to Iay hold of any intimation, that this 
king ſhould make of working a greater nearneſs and 
ſtriineſs between them. 


The duke then ſeemed to be a little altered with 


this my directneſs, and begun to qualify his manner 
of ſpeech ; telling me, He well knew the good and 
great happineſs that might ariſe, not only to theſe 
crowns, but to the chriſtian world in general, if this 
match might take effect; and that what he now had 
ſaid, was not by way of anſwer, but by way of propo- 
ſition of the only difficultics he foreſaw ; but that the 
king had herein given him order, that ſhortly I ſhould 
receive anſwer, the care whereof he would undertake ; 
willing me to aſſure myſelf, that it ſhould be ſuch as 
ſhould be agreeable, both to the king my maſter's ho- 
nour, and full ſatisfaction: upon theſe terms we 

parted. | 
I then ſuffered them to take the leiſure of a month 
or ſix weeks, without uſing any new inſtance, until 
their ſtay was ſuch, as I held it expedient to preſs 
them for their anſwer, and to make means tor a 
new acceſs unto the king, on whom I was commanded 
to wait at the Eſcurial, My audience with him was 
M m | very 
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very ſhort, bei in referred by him to the duke 
of Lerma, — — 1 found — ſick in bed of a 
ſever, and ſo offered to have attended him ſome day 
or hour of his better di ſpoſition. | 

But he intreated me to fit down by him, and told 

me, he would briefly ſignify unto me the ſubſtance of 
the king's anſwer, which ſhould be more at large de- 
clared unto me, by Don John des Idiaques, Who was 
there preſent. | | 

| He then willed me to ſignify to the king my maſter, 
that this propoſition, which he had made, was very 
welcome and grateful unto this king, taking it as 
an aſlured teſtimony of his affection and good-will 
unto him; and as he had found from the king a 
worthy and direct proceeding in the propounding of 
it, ſo would he uſe much ſincerity and directneſs in 
the anſwer : for that the truth was, that before this 
overture made by me in the king's name, for the 
prince of Wales, with the infanta, the Lady Anna, 
the king was elſe here engaged; and that the reaſon 
why my anſwer had been ſo long delayed, was to ſee 
how other treaties (which were already on foot) pro- 
ceeded, to the end that, if the king ſhould have found 
himſelf free of ſuch engagements and promiſes, as he 
had formerly made, he might have given that accept- 
ance. which he deſired to his propolition ; the which 
he could not now do, on the behalf of the eldeſt 
daughter, the Lady Anna, becauſe the promiſes and 
engagements, which he formerly had made, were pro- 
eceded in with great likelihood of taking effect. 

But ſuch was his particular deſire of giving ſatiſ- 
faction to the king, that having other daughters, born 
of the fame father and mother, and of equal dearneſs 
and eſteem unto him ; that if for either of them it 
fhould -pleaſe the king to make a motion, for the 
prince of Wales (if that the king did think the matter 
of religion might be accommodated, and without 
danger of his king's daughter to be altered and per- 
verted from her religion) the king here would be very 
willing unto it, and would, upon his majeſty's anſwer 
herein (which he wiſhed mę to procure) give order for 
the negotiating herein, to the king's full content. 

He then told me, what he then ſaid thould be more 
amply delivered unto me by Don John des Idiaques, 
to whom I might likewiſe fay any thing I had to 
ſpeak ; for that his indiſpoſition was ſuch, that with 
much pain he had forced himſelf to ſay thus much, 
aud ſo I was accomparicd to my chamber by Don 
John des Idiaques, and Don Roderigo Calderon; 
from Don John, I received the fame anſwer in effect, 
that I had done from the duke of Lerina, though 
ſomewhat more enlarged ; with whom, though I he'd 
it to little purpoſe to argue or expoſtulate; yet, when 
they urged the king's former engagement to be long 

before my overture, I replied, thatzÞ much wondered 
at that, ſince the motives that had incited the king 
my maſter to this overture, had proceeded from Don 
Alonzo, their ambaſſador, now reſident in England, 
who. had not only formerly aſſured the king, my maſ- 
ter, that if he ſhould be pleaſed to make this motion, 
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it ſhould receive à kind acceptance, and an honours. 
ble anſwer ; but likewiſe of late, upon the inſtant of 
my departure, he confirmed, that he was newly in. 
ſtructed from his king, that in caſe the alliance with 
the prince was then ſpoken of, not only not to refuſe 
it, but to embrace it as a matter that ſhould. be moſt 
agreeable to his king, if matter of religion might be 
3 # 1 Wo 
on Roderigo ſuddenly a remptorily denied k; 

having any ſuch Aral — — ns, 
could not be, for that this treaty had been many 
months in ſpeech; but Don John des Idiaques ſeemed 
to qualify, or rather, wittily to excuſe it, by taking 
hold of the general word alliance, faying it might he 
that he might have directions, in cafe the alliance of 
the prince with Spain ſhould be ſpoken of, he ſhould 
not refuſe it; for that it then was, and is ſtill deſired 
though not particularly with the King's eldeſt daughter, 
concerning whom, the king had been already, many 
months, engaged by 1 

They ſeemed much to deſire, that the king might 
reſt ſatisfied with this anſwer, telling me that there 
was little advantage (in the main) with daughters, that 
the king much eſteemed, and would do as much for 
the younger, as for the elder. I told them, I knew 
not how the king, my maſter, might herewith reſt ſa- 
tisfied ; yet I could not but conceive many differences 
between the younger and the eldeſt daughters: Firſt, 
That. kingdoms could not come into diviſion ; and 
then, that a prince of nine years of age ſhould be mar- 
ried to a lady elder than himſelf, and another of 
eighteen {ſhould be moved to tarry for an infanta of ſix 
years. N | 

And this is the effect of that which paſſed at that 
time, of which I preſently gave an account unto his 
majeſty, and thereupon received directions to make 
unto them this reply :- that the king, my maiter, had 
found their anſwer to contain in it ſo many incon- 
gruities, and unexpected paſſages, that he had held it 
fit to call this king's ambailador to a conference with 
the lords of his council, for the juſtifying of what had 
paſſed from him; and had Itkewiſe commanded me, 
to underſtand from this king the reaſon of the ſe pro- 
ecedings, which he found both unſuitable to his ex- 
pectation, and no way to anſwer the promiſes of the 
ambaſſador ; for that he had not only, in former times, 
aſſured the king, my maſter, that if he ſhould be pleaſed 
to propound a match for the prince of Wales, with 
the infanta, the king's edeſt daughter, he ſhould re- 
ceive a kind and an honourable anſwer ; but alſo, a very 
tew days before my departure, he confirmed his for- 
mer ſpeeches in his king's name, acknowledging, that 
by a late direction from hence, he was newly in- 
ſtructed, that, in caſe the alliance of the prince of 
Wales were fpoken of in England, that he ſhould not 
only not refuſe it, but embrace it as a thing that 


ſhould be molt agrecable to his majeſty, if matter of 
8 * might be accommodatcdde. 
ow the king, my maſter, ſreing theſe encourage- 


ments, given by the ambaſſador ſo contrary to _—_ 
ou 


Hound here; for having, but two months before, re- 
ceived aſſurance, that if he ſhould propound the match 
for the prince with the infanta major, it ſhould find 
kind acceptance, that he ſhould now receive an- 
ſwer, that ſhe was already diſpoſed of! His majeſty 
could not. but judge, that either this king's proceed- 
ings were not with that clearneſs, that he expected; 
or that the ambaſſador, whom the king, my maſter, 
had cauſe in all things to believe (he having the public 
faith and credence of his king) had herein much ex- 
ceeded. Wherein his majeſty deſired firſt to receive 
ſatisfaction ; for that he was advertiſed from myſelf, 
that ſome of the king's principal miniſters here abſo- 
lutely denied to me, that any ſuch direction or com- 
miſſion was given to the ſaid ambaſſador, | 

His majeſty, therefore, thought it ft, to have this. 

oint cleared, Whether he had any warrant from his 
Ling to ſpeak what he had ſaid, or not? For that 
whenſoever it ſhould appear, that any publick miniſter 
thould ſo much forget himſelf, as to deliver that, in 
the perſon of his maiter, which is but his own, or, 
having ſpoken the truth, ſhould afterward be diſa- 
vowed by thoſe that employed him ; one of theſe two 
things muſt follow, that he is either become unworthy 
ob the place, he holdeth, by his own act, or made un- 
worthy by his maſter. | | 

Having delivered this, both to the king and to the 
duke of Lerma ; from the duke, in the king's name, 
I received this anſwer: That it was true, that his 
majeſty had great reaſon to take exceptions, and to be 
diſpleaſed with this manner of proceeding, if their 
ambaſſador had, in this fort, dealt with his majeſty; 
burt that he herein muſt abſolutely clear the king, 


whoſe proceedings were, and ever ſhould be found 


with much love and ſincerity unto his majeſty, and 
that the blame and fault hereof muſt light upon the 
ambaſſador, who had received no ſuch commiſſion nor 
directions from hence: telling me, that it was juſtice, 
firſt, to hear their ambaſſador, before they ſhould pro- 
ceed againſt him; but in caſe he ſhould not clear him 
lelf, but that he had proceeded in the manner, which 
{ had ſet down: the courſe, which his king would 
take with his ambaſſador, ſhould both fully give his 
majeſty ſatisfaction, and ſufficiently witneſs, that the 
king had given. him no ſuch commiſſion. He then 
deſired to know the particulars, which, I alledged, the 


anballador had ſaid to his majeſty, which I repeated 


unto him in this manner: 


Firſt, That upon the motion of the match with 
Savoy, he told his majeſty, that in caſe he would be 
Pleaſed to make the like overture to the king his mal- 
ter, for the. prince's highneſs with the infanta, his 
king's daughter, he did affure himſelf, that his majeſty 
thould receive a kind and an honourable anſwer. 

Secondly, In April, 1611, he confirmed his former 
ipeeches, in the king his maſter's name, acknowledg- 
ing to be newly inſtructed from Spain: that in caſe 
the alliance for the prince's highneſs were ſpoken. of 
in England, he ſhould not refuſe it, but embrace it, as 


by 
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a thing that ſhould be moſt agreeable to -his King, if 


matter of religion might be accommodated. 

"Thirdly and laſt'y, He confirmed, in a conference 
with the lords of his majeſty's privy-council, that he 
was warranted and authoriſed to hear and embrace any 
overture, for the prince's highneſs, concerning the in- 
fanta major, and that upon juſt and reaſonable condi- 
tions, ſo that means might be made for the accommo- 
dating of matter of religion. All which conjunction, 
without allowing ſome, and diſallowing the reſt, the 
duke of Lerma, in his king's name, abſolutely diſa- 
vowed, denying, that any ſuch commiſſion had been 
given unto him. 


The duke then ſeemed much to labour to expreſs 
his king's affection, and good intents to his majeſty, 
alledging, that indeed it was true, there had been for- 
merly ſome ſpeech of the conveniency of this match, 
but, ſeeing it in no kind proceeded in, the king had 
taken this refolution, which was now likely to tak 
effect, for the beſtowing his eldeſt daughter upon the 
King of France; but that all other means of entering. 
into alliance with. his majeſty, by beſtowing any other 
of his daughters upon the prince, his king had wil- 
lingly offered, and was ready to perform, if matter of 
religion could be accommodated, aſking me, Whether 
I had no anſwer concerning this offer, which his king 
had made unto him? I told him, I had therein, as 
yet, received no direction at all; and thus, for this 
time, we concluded and parted : this being in the 
middle of September, 1611. | . mY 

In the beginning of 3 next following, I 
having occaſion, for many buſineſſes of the merchants, 
to repair unto the duke; after long diſcourſe therein, 
he expreſſing an extraordinary deſire, that all things, 
might be carried with much love and kindneſs be- 
twixt their majeſties, and that a greater nearneſs might 
be wrought betwixt them, if it were poſſible, afked 
me whether I had yet no directions concerning his 
king's laſt proffer ? I told him, Not: then falling into. 
many diſcourſes of having England and Spain united; 
he telling me, there were very few king's daughters 
now left in Chriſtendom, and that, in the matches of 
great princes, there were commonly greater inconve- 
niencies, than the di ſproportion of fome few years, 
and urging me to ſpeak what I conceived thereof. I 
told him, that out of the confidence I had in him, and 
for the expreſſing of my. own good- inclination, of do- 
ing all good offices betwixt their majeſties, whom I 
conceived were both well inclined to.unite themſelves 
more nearly, if fit means could be found for them, I. 


would tell him, both what I thought in this partieu- 


lar, and what ſhould be the moſt probable mcans of 
working ſuch an effect. - _- ——_ 
I then ſaid, that the king, my; maſter, . having 22 
two ſons, I ſuppoſed he would regard no one thing ſo 
much in- the match of the, prince, as the hope of a 
ſpeedy and a plentiful iſſue, and the prince. being al- 
ready at man's eſtate, and his king's youngeſt daugh- 
ter, not paſt ſix years of age, he ſhould be forced to. 
M m 2 4 4 | 0 the 
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the attendance: of many years, and the prime of his 

outh be ſpent, before there could be hope of any 
iſſue by him: which conſideration, I apprehended, was 
the cauſe, which made his majeſty take ſo much de- 
liberation, in giving anſwer to the proffer. But that, 


if he would give me leave, merely as a private gen- 


tleman, as having no other commiſſion, but the war- 
rant. dormant. (which all leiger ambaſſadors have) to 
Propound, and diſcourſe of all things, which they 
think may tend to the increaſing of amity and good 
correſpondence betwixt the princes, where they are 
employed, I ſhould be glad to expreſs my good inten- 
tions and deſires in this kind, by declaring unto him 
all. the moſt likely and probable ways, which I could 
foreſee, for the producing of ſuch an effect: and ſo, 
among other things, told him, I ſuppoſed, that a 
daughter of Savoy, being ſo ſuitable in years, and fo 
near in blood to his king, might, by being taken into 
his care, and being as it were adopted a daughter of his, 
and made fit by him, in regard of her fortune, as the 
was in all things elſe, to be a wife unto the prince, ſhe 
might very well prove a fitting ſubject to ſet the mu- 
tual 'defires at work, which I conceived were in both 
thetr majeſties, of uniting themſelves. 

The duke thanked me very much, both for the free 
proceeding with him, and for the good inclination 
which I expreſſed of working a greater nearneſs be- 
twixt their majeſties, telling me, he would conſider of 
what I had ſaid, ſeeming much to approve it, and 
ſhortly would again ſend for me, that we might confer 
further thereof. | 

I earneſtly intreated him, becauſe this was a mere 
project and propoſition of my own, without any kind 
of authority, or direction, that it might paſs with much 
ſtillneſs and ſecrecy : and that, if it ſhould appear upon 
better conſideration not convenient to be further pro- 
ceeded in, that it might die betwixt us two, leit other- 
wiſe my good intentions might perhaps turn to my 
* ; the which he was pleaſed not only to pro- 
miſe, but very ſolemnly to ſwear unto me. | 

Within ſome few days the duke ſent to call me 
unto him, and then ſignified unto me, how well my 


good intents and defire of doing all good offces were 


accepted; and particularly, my laſt diſcourſe that I 
had with him, and that he would requite my kind 
r. with a real freeneſs : for that though the 
uſineſs of Savoy, whereof L had ſpoken, might have, 
in his opinion, any probability of taking effect; yet 
as the caſe now ſtood, he thought the preſent no fit 
time to deal in it. For in regard his king had made 
an offer of his own daughter, to which his majeſty 
had yet given no anſwer; he held it convenient, that 
this or any other e er of this nature might be 
„until the buſineſs of his king's 
own daughter were fuliy cleared; in which he con- 
ceived his majeſty had now taken much leiſure, and: 
therefore deſired me, herein to require his majeſty's. 
re ſolution. 
Thereupon I wrote unto his majeſty, that in a late 
conference betwixt the duke and maicli, in which 


many diſcourſes paſſed betwixt us, and I uttering my 
private thoughts of ſuch things as I held probable to 
produce a greater amity and nearneſs betwixt their 
majeſties ; the duke declared unto me, that the king, 
his maſter, was in expectation to receive from his ma. 
jeſty a direct and certain anſwer, concerning the over. 
ture for a match betwixt the prince of Wales and this 
king's ſecond daughter. I write unto you this paſ- 
ſage, though it were a thing merely of my own, with. 
out any kind of inſtruction from his majeity, for theſe 
two regards: firſt, For that I am ſo deſirous herein 
to ſet down the truth, that I would not conceal ſo ef. 
ſential a circumſtance, though I were certain to incur 
great blame by it. S2condly, For that this occaſion 
drew from his majeſty his anſwer to this king's offer 
of his younger daughter; whereby the buſineſs, being 
again revived, hath been brought to that final iſſue, 
where, I conceive, it is like to ſtay. 

His majeſty, upon this inſtance of mine for his an- 
ſwer, firſt directed me to alledge the reaſons, which 
had hitherto detained him from making any reply, ard 
then to anſwer in this manner: 

That in the offer made by this king of his younger 
daughter, both as it was delivered unto myſelf, and 
likewiſe as it was confirmed by this king's ambailador 
there, his majeſty {till found this clauſe and condition 
inſerted, that this king would be moſt willing to en- 
tertain a motion for a match betwixt the prince of 
Wales and any of his younger daughters, if matter of 
religion might be accommodated. And therefore, to 
the end that all proceedings betwixt them might be 
with much-ctearneſs, he commanded me to move this 
king, that he would be pleaſed to declare the intent of 
this clauſe, and what was meant and'excepted, in the. 
accommodating of matter of religion, and why that 
difficulty was ſo often repreſented; 

Thus much I delivered unto the king, and to the 
duke of Lerma, from whom, after the deliberation of 
two months, I received this reply: That the king, 
his maſter, out of the deſire he had to make alliance 
with his majeſty, had conſulted with the pope, and 
other grave perſons, requiſite for ſo weighty a buſi- 
neſs :: and if that,. for the accommodating of matter 
of religion, the prince would become a 133 Ca- 
tholick, he would: willingly embrace and eſteem him 
as his own dear ſon. Fr 

I told him, that in. ſuch treaties and negotiations be- 
twixt princes, there was a great difference betwixt. 
what might be wiſhed and deſired, and what was re- 
ſolutely. demanded'; and that E conceived, the king 
rather expreſſed herein what he would be glad might 
be, than. what he expected ſhould be: but that my 
directions were to intreat this king, that he would be 
pleaſed to declare, not what he could wiſh, but what! 
he would demand.. | : 

The duke then anſwered, That without the prince's 
being a Roman Catholick, it was not poſſible, but 
that the perverſion of the king's daughter mult needs 
be hazarded, which for the world, he would neither be 
the direct nor indirect cauſe of. R 
| Herevpon 
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Hereupon I ſignified to the duke, that the king, 
my maſter, had given me directions and inſtructions 
how to behave myſelf, according to the anſwer which 
f ſhould receive; and therefore I intreated him, for a 
day or two, to give me leave to confer this anſwer 
with my directions; and that he would give me ac- 
ceſs, and procure me audience with the king, for the 
further proceeding in this buſineſs, as the king, my 
maſter, had commanded me. | 

Within two or three days after, I was appointed 
to return again unto the duke, to whom at firſt I made 
repetition of the anſwer, which the laſt day J had 
reccived from him, the-which he likewife then con- 
firmed again. 

then deſired him to conſider ſome few grounds 
which I ſhould lay before him, the which being pre- 
ſappoſed, I concerved he could not but think that the 
— 5 which the king, my maſter, had directed me 
to make, was grounded upon much equity and ho- 
nour. | 

The firſt thing, J deſired this king ſhonld conſider, 
was, That when his majeſty dealt with him, and his 
miniſters, he praſumed FA much of the equity of thts 
king's judgment, and promiſed himſelf ſo much of 
his affections and reſpect unto him, as he ſhould ne- 
ver hear from him any demand unworthy of him, or 
which this king would not judge fitting to be pro- 
pounded to himſelf, were the king my malter's caſe 
his OWN. . | 

The ſecond thing, which I deſired that this king 
ſhould know and believe, was, That there was no 
prince whatfocver more confident and certain in the 
truth of his religion, than the king my maſter was in 
his, in which he was not only refolved to live and die, 
but for the protection and defence thereof, had by ſe- 
veral means declared himfelf as far, and would ever 
be ready to adventure as much for the maintenance 
thereof, as any prince living ſhould do. 

Thirdly, I defired it might be remembered, that 
though it be true, that the king my maſter caufed the 
propoſition, for the prince, with the infanta major, 
to be made, yet he was firſt moved and invited there- 
unto, by the afſurance which this king's amballador 
Its unto him, how welcome this motion would be to 
is maſter. | 

And for that which hath now paſſed in this of the 
fecond daughter, it hath been likewiſe only ſtirred 


and moved from hence, by the offer of her made by 


tus King; and to this offer, thus accompanied with 
thefe demands and conditions, I was out of thefe 
grounds, by the direction of the king my maſter, to 
make this anſwer : h EN | 
That whereas it is demanded that, to match with 
this king's ſecond daughter, the prince ſhould become 
a Roman Catholick, the king my maſter defires to re- 
fer it to this king's own judgment, what cenſure that 
king ſhould deſerve, both from the hands of God, and 
the world, that having ſo many ways expreſſed his 
conſtancy and love to the faith and religion, which he 


proteileth, ſhould ſhew himſelf ſo full of impiety and 


af 
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diſhonour, to perſuade his ſon to make a change of 
his ſoul, for a wife, or any earthly fortune what- 
foever, 

And if this king would not for a world, as he pro- 
feſſed, be either the direct or indirect cauſe of the 
hazard of his daughter's perverſion : the king may be 
pe to conſider, that if he be therein ſo exact, as 

efitteth a king, in point of religion and honour, the- 
king my maſter is hkewife fo, in no degree leſs: and 
therefore hath commanded me, plainly to declare, that 
though he could not but make a kind and princely 
conitruction of the offer, which this king made of his 
daughter, as judging her moſt worthy of any prince 
whatſoever, yet, for this demand of the prince's be- 
coming a Roman Cathol'ck, the king my maſter hold 
eth it unworthy of him, and would abſolutely refuſe 
to beſtow the prince, his ſon, upon theſe conditions,. 
were the perſon offered the ſole heir of the monarchy 
of the whole world. 

Hereunto the duke made little anſwer, not expeQ- 
ing, as I conceive, fo direct and concluſive a proceed- 
ing; only ſaid, that his king did ſuppoſe, that God 
might have been pleaſed to have made this the means: 
for the reducing of the prince, and England, to the 
Catholick religion. | 

And fo from the duke T went unto the king, with 
whom I was appointed at that time to have audience; 
unto whom I made an ample and full relation of the 
whole courſe of the buſineſs, and particularly ſignified 
unto him the anſwers, which, in his name, I had re- 
ceived from the duke of Lerma, and likewife, his ma- 
jeſty's reply. 

He told me the duke of Lerma had in all things 
proceeded as he directed him, and therefore he would 
only confirm thoſe anſwers, which I had already re 
ceived from him. | | 

Thus having made unto you a true and exact rela- 
tion, how this bufineſs hath kitherto been carried, E 
will refer the judgment thereof to your own wiſtlom ;; 
only theſe paſſages I ſhall recommend unto you, as: 
moſt remarkable: taxes 

Firſt, Fhat his majeſty's propoſition, for the king 
of Spain's eldeſt daughter, was from the ſeveral invi— 
tations of the Spaniſh ambaſſadors, neither can the 
diſhonour of their indirect proceedings be removed, 
but that another will neceſſarily fall upon them. For 
rinces ſhall not give credit and belief to the am- 
baſſadors, and publick miniſters, one of another, all 
means of negotiating betwixt them wilt be taken 
away. | l A Web 

Hlerein they pretend, that, for tlie giving his ma- 
jeſty ſatisfaction, they have rejected their ambaſſador, 
and, likewiſe, ſent Don Pedro de Zuniga, in the in- 
terim, until the coming of Don Diego Sarmientò 
d' Achna, whom they have nominated for that em 
ployment. VVV 

Secondly, In this buſineſs concerning the ſecond 
daughter, it never was, in any kind, any motion of 
his majeſty's, but merely an offer of the king of Spain,. 
which God, I conceive, appointed, as. a fitting and a 

my ; 


Worthy: 


8 herein, leſs honourable, or leſs 


Kings with beggars) and the exact juſtice o 


worthy means, for his majeſty to make declaration, 
both to them here, and to the werld, of his conſtancy 
and reſolution, in the profeſling and proteſting of his 
religion. 3 
So that I muſt conclude, that if any thing hath 
| | Than than 
efitted the greatneſs of two ſuch mighty princes ; there 
cannot ſo much as any reflexion of. it light upon his 
majeſty, whoſe proceedings clear throughout have been 
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with all directneſs. Whereas they, if they do not 
juſtly incur the cenſure of ſame falſehood, yet it can. 
not but be a great unluckineſs to them, in a matter of 
ſo great conſequence, to be forced to renounce thei, 
ambaſſador. Neither have they any advantage in point 
of honour, that a daughter, whoſe ſex giveth ever the 
privilege to be ſought, being offered, hath not been 
accepted. 


The Forerunner of Revenge. Being two Petitions : the one, to the King's moſt 
excellent Majeſty; the other, to the moſt honourable Houſes of Parliament, 
Wherein are expreſſed divers actions of the late Earl of Buckingham; eſpe. 
cially concerning the death of King James, and the Marquis of Hamilton, ſup. 


poſed by poiſon. 


Alſo may be obſerved the inconveniencies befalling a State, 


. where the noble diſpoſition of the Prince is miſled by a Favourite. By George 
Egliſham, doctor of phyſic, and one of the phyſicians to King James of happy 
memory, for his Majeſty's perſon, above ten years ſpace. 


To the my/t potent monarch CHARLES, King of Great- 
| Fritain. EY 

SIR, | 
O better motive there is for a ſafe government, 


than the ſafe meditation of death 1 ualling 
| vod re- 


16 bot truſt to much to their wits in doing fo nor- 
Tible Me Bod to God your majeſty would. 
well conſider. what I have. often ſaid, to my,-maſter, 
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perſon of à king. 
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There is no judge in the world more tied to do 
juſtice than a king, whoſe coronation tieth him unto 
it by ſolemn oath, which if he violate, he is falſe and 
perjured. _ | | 

t is juſtice that maketh kings, juſtice that main- 
tains kings, and injuſtice that brings kings and king- 
dorns to deſtruction, to fall into miſery, to die like 


aſſes in ditches, or a more beaſtly death, eternal infamy 


after death, as all hiſtories from time to time do clearly 
manifeſt, _ | 
What nced hath mankind of kings but for juſtice? 


Men are not born for them, but they for men; what 
greater, what more royal occaſion in the world, could 
be offered to your majeſty, to ſhew your impartial diſ- 
- Poſition in matters of juſtice, at the firſt entry of your 

reign, than this which J offer in my juſt complaint 
. againſt Buckingham, by whom your majeſty ſuffercth 
; yourſelf ſo far to be led, that your beſt ſubjects are in 


doubt whether he is your king, or you his. If your 
majeſty know and. confider how he hath tyranniſed 
over his lord and maſter King James (the worldly 
creator of has fortunes) how felon, how ingrate an 
oppreſſor, what a murtherer and traitor he hath proved 
bimſclf towards ham, how treacherous to his uphold- 
ing friends, the marquis of Hamilton and others, your 
mazeſty may think (giving way to the laws demanded 
againſt him) to yield a moſt glorious field for your 
majeſty to walk in, and diſplay tha banner of your royal 
virtues. 1 

Your majeſty may perhops demand, what interelt | 


Raue therein, what have I. to da therewith, that [ 


{hou 


frould tir, all others being quiet? Sir, the quietneſs 


or ſtirring of others expecteth only a e from 


me, whom they know ſo much obliged to ſtir, as 
none can be more, both in reſpect of knowledge of 
paſſages, and in regard of human obligation and of 
my independency from the accuſed, or any other that 
his power and credit can reach unto ; many know not 
what I know therein, others are little or nothing be- 
holding to the dead; others, albeit they know it as 
well as I, and are obliged as deep as I, yet dare not 
complain ſo ſafely as I, being out of their reach, who 
are inſeparable from him by his inchantments, and 
all to obſcure myſclf, until the power of juſt revenge 
upon him be obtained from God. 

What I know ſufficient againſt him, I have ſet 
down in my petition againſt him to the parliament ; 
to which if your majeſty diſmiſs him, ſequeſtered 
from your majeſty chiefly in an accuſation of treaſon, 
you thall do what is juſt, and deliver yourſelf and 
your kingdom from the captivity in which he holdeth 
them and your majeſty oppreſſed. How eafily I _ 
eclipſe myſelf from his power-to do me harm, unleſs 
he hath legions of infernal ſpirits at his command to 
purſue me, your majeſty may well know, I being ultra 
mare to theſe dominions, where he ruleth and rageth. 

How far I am obliged to complain more than others, 
I will, in few words, exprefs, that neither your ma- 
jeſty nor any man may think otherwiſe, but that I 
have moſt juſt reaſon not to be filent in a wrong fo 
intolerable, the intereſt of blood, which TI have to any 
of them, of whoſe death I complain, either by the 
houſe of Balgony Lundy or Silverton-Hill, albeit it 
1s eaſy to be Aal. manifeſt and ſufficient to move me, 
yet it is not the ſole motive of my breach of ſilence; 
but the intereſt of rec ived courteſy, and the heap of 
infallible tokens of true affection, is more than ſuf- 
hcient to ſtir me thereto, unleſs I would prove the 
moſt ingrate in the world, and ſenſeleſs of the greateſt 
injuries that can be done unto himſelf; for who killed 
King James, and the marquis of Hamilton, in that 
— of the injury, which is done unto me therein, he 

ath done as much as robbed me of my life, and all 
my ſortunes and friends. | 

With ſuch conſtant and loving impreſſions of me, 
as are neither to be recovered nor duly valued ; for 
bis majeſty, from the third year of my age, did prac- 
te honourable tokens of ſingular favour towards me, 
daily augmented them in word, in writ, in deed, ac- 
companied them, with gifts, patents, offices, recom- 
mendations both in private and publick, at home and 
abroad graced fo far that L could ſcarce aſk any thing, 
but J could have obtained it. - 

How much honour he hath done unto me, there 


needs no witneſs unto your m:jeſty, Who is ſufficient 


for many; no leſs is my lord marquis of Hamilton's 
tnendſhip eſtabliſhed by mutual obligation of moſt 
acceptable offices continued by our anceftors theſe 
three generations, engraven'in the tender minds and 
yu of the marquis and me, in the preſence of our 
orereign King | a For the marquis's father, 
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who with the right-hand on his head, and the left on 
mine, did offer us (young in years ſo joined) to kiſs 
his majeſty's hand, recommending me to his majeſty's 
favour, ſaid, I take God to witneſs, that this young 
man's father was the beſt friend that ever I had, or 
ſhall have in this world. Whereupon, the young lord 
reſolved to | truſt in me, and I fully to addict myſelf 
to him, to deſerve of him as much commendations as 
my father did of his father. 

This royal celebration of our friends rooted itſelf 
ſo deep in my mind, that to myſelf I purpoſed this 
remembrance, giving it to my young lord, and to my 
familiar friends, and ſet it upon the books of my 
ſtudy. Semper Hamiltenium, &c. 


Always the King and Hamilton, 
Within thy breaſt conſerve, 
What ver be thy actions, 
Let princes two deſerve. 


Neither was it in vain, for beth our loves increaſed 
with our age, the marquis promiſing to engage his life 
and whole eſtate for me, if need was, and ſo ſhare 
his fortunes with me; and not only promiſing, but 
alſo performing, whenever there was occaſion ; yea, 
for my ſake offering to hazard his life in combate, 
whoſe mind in wiſhing me well, whoſe tongue in ho- 
nouring of me, and whoſe hands and' means in de- 
fending me (both abſent and preſent unto the laſt pe- 
riod of his life) hath ever aſſiſted me. 


T ſhould be more tedious than was fit, if F ſhould 
rehearſe every particular favour ſo manifeſtly known 


to the whole court, and to the friends of us both; 


who then can juſtly blame me demanding juſtice as 


well for the ſlaughter of the marquis of Hamilton, 
as of my moſt gracious ſovereign King James, feeing 
I know whom to accuſe? My Noten of phyſick, 
nor my education to letters, cannot ſerve to hinder me 
from undertaking the hardeſt enterpriſe that ever any 
Roman undertook, ſo far as the law of conſcicuce 


wilt give way. 


Why fuld I flay at the decay 
Of Hamiltan's the Hope © 
Fhy fball I fee thy foe fo free, 
Unto this joy give ſcope 125 
Rather I pray a dalcful day 
Set me iu cruel fate : 
Than thy death ſtrange without revenge, 
Or him in ſafe eftate. | 
TR to heaven, hand to the dead I veto; 
o fraudful mind, nor trembling hand, I have :. 
If pen it ſhun, the ſword revenge ſhall follow : 18 
Soul, pen, and ſword what thing but juſt do crave? 


What affeQion I bore to-the living, the ſame ſhalx 


accompany the dead; for, when one (whoſe truth and 


3 was well known unto me) told me, that it was 
better for the chiefeſt of my friends, the marquis of 
Hamilton, to be quiet at home in Scotland, than emi- 


nent 
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nent in the court of England; to whom, by the opi- 
nion of te wiſer ſort, his being at court will coſt 
him no leſs than his life; ſith that, I, IP oe forth 
mine arm (a prehending ſome plots laid againſt him) 
anſwered, f no man dare to revenge his death, I vow 
to God, this hand of mine ſhall revenge it : ſcarcely 
any other cauſe to be found, than the bond of our cloſe 
friendſhip, why, in the ſcroll of noblemen's names, 
who were to be killed, I ſhould be ſet down next to 
the marquis of Hamilton, and under theſe words (viz. 
The marguis and Doctor Egliſham ts embalm him) to wit, 
to the end that no diſcoverer or revenger ſhould be 
left; this roll of names, I know ,not by what deſtiny, 
found near to Weſtminſter, about the time of the 
duke of Richmond's death, and brought to the lord 
marquis by his couſin, the daughter of the Lord Old- 
barro, one of the privy-council of Scotland, did cauſe 
no terror in me, until I did ſce the marquis poiſoned, 
and remembered, that the reſt "therein noted were 
dead, and myſelf, next 22 at, only ſurviving. 
Why ſtay I any more? The cauſe requireth no more 
the pen, but the ſword. = IE 

I do not write ſo bold, becauſ; I am amongſt the 
duke's enemies; but I have retired myſelf to his ene- 
mies, becauſe I was reſolved to write and do earneſtly 
againſt him, as may very well appear : for, ſince the 
marquis of Hamilton's death, the moſt noble marquis 
de F iatta, ambaſſador for the moſt chriſtian king of 
France, and alſo Buckingham's mother, ſent on every 


ſide to ſeek me, inviting me to them: but J did for- 


ſake them, knowing certainly the falſhood of Buck- 
ingham would ſuffer the ambaſſador rather to receive 
an affront, than to be unſatisfied of his blood-thirity 


deſire of my blood, to ſilence me with death (for, ac- 


cording to the proverb, The dead cannot bite) if he could 
have Pund me : for my lord duke of Lenox, who 


was often croſſed by Buckingham, with his brother 
and the earl of Southampton, now dead, and one of 


the roll found of thoſe that were to be murdered, well 


afftured me, that, where Buckingham once miſliked, 


no apology, no ſubmiſſion, no reconciliation, could 
keep him from doing miſchief. „ | 
Neither do I write this in this faſhion, ſo freely, 
for any entertainment here prevent, which I have not, 
nor for any future, which I have no ground to look 
for ; ſeeing Buckingham hath ſo much miſled your 
majeſty, that he hath cauſed, not only here, but 
alſo in all nations, all Britiſh natives to be diſgraced 
and miſtruſted; your majeſty's royal word, which 
ſhould be inviolable, your hand and ſeal, which ſhould 
be infringeable, to be moſt ſhamefully violated, and 
ee to be moſt ingrate for your kind uſage in 
pain; which Buckingham maketh to be requited 
with injuries in a moſt baſe manner; under proteſta- 
tion of friendſhip, a bloody war being kindled on 
doth ſides, wore. he hath buried with King James 
the glorious name of Peace-making King, who had done 
much more juſtly and adviſedly, if he had procured 
peace unto Chriſtendom ; whereby ſinall hope I have 
of obtaining juſtice on my moſt juſt complaint, unto 


to 


HAR LE IAN -MISCELLANY. 


which my dear affection unto my dear friends myr. 
dered, and extreme deteſtation of Buckingham's via. 
lent procedings hath brought me. Your. majeſty ma 
find moſt juſt cauſes to accuſe him in', my petition tg 
the parliament, which ſhall ſerve for a touch-ſtone to 
your majeſty, and a whetſtone to me and many other 
Scotchmen ; and which, if it be neglected, will make 
your majeſty to incur a cenſure amongſt all virtuous 
men in the world, that your majeſty will be loth tg 
hear of, and I am aſtoniſhed to expreſs at this time, 


A ſerpent lurketh in the graſs. 


No other way. there is to be found to ſave your ho. 
nour, but to give way to juſtice againſt that traitor, 
Buckingham, by whom manifeſt danger approacheth 
to 7755 majeſty, no otherwiſe than death approached 
ing James. (RY 

If your majeſty will, therefore, take any courſe 
therein, the examination upon oath of all thoſe, that 
were about the king and the marquis of Hamilton in 
their ſickneſs, or at their deaths, or after their deaths, 
before indifferent judges (no dependants on Buck. 
ingham) will ſerve for ſufficient proof of Buckingham's 
guiltineſs. In the mean time, until I fee what be 
the iſſue of my complaint, without any more ſpeech, 


I reſt x 
Your majeſty's daily ſuppliant, 


GEoxce EGLISHAM. 


To the moſt honourable the Nobility, Knights, and 
Burgeſſes of the Parliament of England, 


The humble Petition of George Eegliſham, dictor of 
Phyſict, and one of the phyſicians of King Fames of 
happy memory, for his Majeſty's perſon, above the 


ſpace of ten years. 


W HERE AS the chief human care of kings, 

and courts of parliament, is the preſervation 
and protection of the ſubjects lives, . and 
eſtates, from private and publick injuries, to the end 
that all things may be carried in the equal balance of 
juſtice, without which no monarchy, no common- 
wealth, no ſociety, no family, yea, no man's life or 
eſtate can conſiſt, albeit never ſo little: it cannot be 
thought unjuſt to demand of kings and parliaments the 
cenſure of wrongs, the conſideration whereof was ſo 
great in our monarch of happy memory, King James, 
that he hath often publickly proteſted, even in the 
338 of his apparent heir, that, if his own ſon 
ould commit murder, or any ſuch execrable act 


of injury, he would not ſpare him, but would 


have him die for it, and would have him more ſe— 
verely puniſhed than any other : for, he very well ob- 
ſerved, no greater injuſtice, no injury more intolerable 
can be done by man to man, than murder. In all 
other wrongs fortune hath recourſe ; the loſs of ho- 
nour, or goods, may be repaired, ſatisfaction . 
N , made, 


made, reconciliation * Ne procured, ſo long as the 
arty injuted is alive. t, when the party injured is 
reft of his life, what can reſtore it? What Gre 
tion can be given him? Where ſhall the murderer 
meet with him, to be reconciled to him, unleſs he be 
ſent out of this world to follow his ſpirit, which, by 
his wickedneſs, he hath ſeparated from his body? 
Therefore, of all injuries, of all the acts of injuſtice, 
of all things moſt to be looked into, murder is the 
reateſt; and, of all murders, the poiſoning under 
truſt and profeſſion of friendſhip is the moſt heinous ; 
which if you ſuffer to go unpuniſhed, let no man 
think himſelf ſo ſecure to live amongſt you, as amongſt 
the wildeſt and moſt furious beaſts in ” world : For, 
by vigilancy and induſtry, means may be had, to reſiſt, 
or evict, the moſt violent beaſt that ever nature bred; 
but, from falſe and treacherous hearts, from poiſoning 
murders, what wit or wiſdom can defend ?. wo 
This concerneth your lordſhips, every one in.-parti- 
cular, as well as myſelf. They (of whole poiſoning 
your petitioner; complaineth) viz. King James, the 
marquis of Hamilton, and others, whoſe names after 
{hall be expreſſed, have been the moſt eminent in the 
kingdom, and fat on theſe benches, whereon your ho- 
nours do now fit. ; The party, whom your petitioner 
accuſeth, is the duke of Buck io ham, who is ſo pow- 
erful, that, unleſs the whole body of a parliament lay 


place is there of juſtice, what office of the crown, 
what degree of honour in the kingdom, which he hath 
not ſold? And ſold in ſuch craft, that he can ſhake the 
buyer out of them, and intrude others at his pleaſure? 
All the judges. of the kingdom, all the officers of 
ſtate, are his 5 vaſſals, or allies, and afraid to be- 
come his out- caſts, as it is notorious to all his majeſty's 
true and loving ſubjects; yea, ſo far hath his ambi- 
tious practice gone, that what the king would have 
done, could not be done, if he oppoſed it; whereof 
many inſtances may be given, whenſoever they ſhall 
be required: neither are they unknown to this ho- 
nourable aſſembly, howſoever the means he uſeth be, 
whether lawful or. unlawful, whether human or diabo- 
lick, ſo he tortureth the kingdom, that he procureth 
the calling, breaking, or continuing of the parlia- 
ment, at his pleaſure ; placing and diſplacing the of- 
hcers of juſtice, of the council of the king court, of 
the courts of juſtice, to his violent pleaſure, and as his 
ambitious villainy moveth him. What hope, then, 
can your petitioner have, that his complaint thould be 
heard, or, being heard, ſhould take effect? To obtain 
juſtice he may deſpairʒ to provoke the duke to ſend 
forth a peiſoner, or murderer, to diſpatch, him, and 
ſend him after his dead friends already murdered, he 
may de lure of this to be the event. Let the event be 
what it will, come whatſoever can come, the loſs of 
his own life your petitioner valueth not, having ſuf- 
fered the loſs. of the lives of ſuch eminent friends, 
eſteeming his life cannot be better beſtowed, than upon 
the diſcovery, of ſo heinous murders. Yea, the juſt- 
xls of the. cauſe, the dearneſs and nearneſs of his 


hold on him, no juſtice can be had of him. For, what 
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friends murdered, ſhall prevail ſo far with him, that 
he fhall unfold unto. your, honours, and unto the 
whole world, againſt the . accuſed, and name him the 
author of ſo great murders, George Villers, duke of 
Buckingham; which, againſt any private man, are 
ſufficient for his apprehenſion and torture. And, to 
make his complaint not very tedious, he will only, 
for the preſent, deglare. unto your honours, the two 
eminent murders; committed by Buckingham, to wit, 
of the king's majeſty, and of the lord marquis of Ha- 
milton ; Which, for all che ſubtlety of his poiſoning 
art, could not be ſo cunningly conveighed, as the 
murderer thought, bit that God hath „. ma- 
nifeſtly the author. And, to obſerve the order of the 
time of their death, becauſe the lord marquis of Ha- 
milton died firſt, bis deatk ſhall, be firſt related, even 
from the root of his firſt quarrel with Buckingham, 
albeit many other jars have proceeded, from time to 
time, betwixt them. a, 


Concerning the poiſoning of the Lord Marquis of 
| a 5 Hamili n. |: Li Faw 


RBUCKINGHAM once raiſed from the bottom of 
 fortune's wheel to the top, by what deſert, by what 
right or wrong, no matter it is; (by his carriage the 
proverb is verified) Nothing more proud than Laſeſt Blood, 
when it dath riſe aloft. He fafered his ambition to 
carry himſelf ſg far, as to aſpire, to match his blood 
with the blood royal both. of England and Scotland. 
And, well knowing, that the marquis of Hamilton 
was acknowledged by King James to be the prime 
man in his dominions, who, next to his own line, in 
his proper ſeaſon, might claim an hereditary title to 
his crown of Scotland, by the daughter of King 
James the Second, and to the crown of England by 
Joan of Somerſet, wife to King James the Firſt, de- 
clared, by an act of parliament, heretrix of England 
to be in her due rank, never ſuffered the kin ba at 
reſt, but urged him always to ſend ſome of his privy» 
council to ſolicit the marquis to match his eldeſt ſon 
with Buckingham's niece, making, great promiſes of 
conditions, which the mean family of the bride could 
not perform without the king's liberality, to wit, fifty 
thouſand pounds ſterling, valuing five hundred thou- 
ſand florins with the earldom of Orkney, under the 
title of duke, and whatſoever the marquis would ac- 
cept, even to the firſt duke of Britain. _, 
The glorious title of a duke the marquis refuſed 
twice, upon ſpecial reaſons reſerved to himſelf, 
The matter of money was no motive to cauſe the 
marquis to match his fon ſo. unequal to his degree; 
ſeeing Buckingham himſelf, the chief of her Kin- 


dred, was but a novice in nobility, bis father obſcure _ 


amongſt gentlemen, his mother a ſerving- woman; 
and he being infamous for his frequent conſultation 
with the ring-leader of witches, principally that falſe 
Doctor Lambe, publickly condemned for witchcraft ; 


ee knowing that the king was 255 
n | 1 
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far bewitched to Buckingharn, tnt, If 'he refuſcd the deen very violent,” that needed ſo many reconcitia; 
match demanded, he ſhould find the king's deadly ha- tions. The duke's fire of his anger and fury deing 
tred againſt him: and ſeeing that Buckingham's niece nnextinginiſhable, as King James did often cenſure 
was not yet nubile in years, and that, before the mar- bim in his abſence, albeit a favourite; that he was 
riage ſhould be confirmed, a way might be found out wonderful vindicative, whofe malice was inſatiable to. 
to annul it; unto which he was forced by deceitful wards my lord marquis of Hamilton, did well ſhew 
importunity; therefore he yielded unta the king's de- itſelf, as ſhall appear hereafter. en. 
ſire of the match: whereupon, Buckingham and his - Hardly can any man tell, whether, by the marquis 
faction, fearing that delays would bring lets, urged in his ſickneſs, Buckingham was more ſufpeQed, than 
my lord marquis to ſend for His ſon, upon a Sunday accuſed, of the poiſon given, or to be given him; for 
x morning betimes, in all haſte, 'from London to court he would not taſte vf any thing that was ſent to him 
at Greenwich; where never a word was ſpoken of by any of Buckingham's friends, but he would have 
marrtage, to the young lord, till a little before ſupper, ſome of his ſervants taſte of it before: and for the 
e before' the 1 after ſupper. love that was mutual between him and your petitioner 
And, to make it more authentick, B Fiootain caufed (whom he would never ſuffer to go out of his ſight 
his niece to be laid in bed with the marquis's fon, for during his ficknefs) your petitioner caſt off all that he 
a ſhort time, in the king's chamber, and in his ma- took in that time, unto whom his ſuſpicion of Buck, 
jeſty's preſence, albeit the bride was yet inubile. Many ingham he expreſſed by name before ſufficient witneſs, 
were aſtoniſhed at the ſudden news thereof; all the who will teſti 7 it upon oath, if there be any courſe 
marquis's friends fretting thereat, and ſome writing taken therein for the fearch thereof. All the time of 
unto him very. ſcornful letters for the ſame. his ſickreſs, he intreated your petitioner not to ſuffer 
The marquis, having fatisted the king's demands, my lord of Buckingham to come near him; and your 
did what he could to prevent the confirmation of the petiti6ner having often ſent word, and alfo fornetimes 
marriage, and intended to ſend his, ſon beyond the - fignified himſelf to Buckingham, that chere was no fit 
ſeas, to travel through France, and ſo to paſs his time opportunity to ſee the marquis, pretending ſomething 
abroad, until that means were found ont to untye that to be miniftred to him: but, when your petitioner 
knot, which Buckingham had. urged the king to tie could find no more excuſes, he told my lord marquie, 
upon his ſon. | | © © that he had put away my lord of Buekingham fo of. 
But Buckingham, to countermand the marquis's'de= ten, that he could not keep him away any longer, but 
hign, cauſes the marquis's fon to be ſworn gentleman that he muſt needs fee him. l 
the prince's bed-chamber, and ſo to be detained Then he, knowing Buckingham's viſitation to pro- 
with him within the kingdom, until that the bride was ceed of diſſimulation, requeſted your petitioner, at 
at 2 ripe for marriage. . laſt, to find the means to get him away quickly; which 
The time expired that Buckingham's niece be- your petitioner did, interrupting Buckingham's diſ- 
came marriageable; Buckingham fent to the marquis, courſe, and intreating him to fuffer my lord marquis 
to defire him to make the marriage to be compleatly to be quiet. ; 
confirmed. l L224 5 This did evidently ſhew my lord marquis's dilikin 
The marquis (not willing to hear of any ſuch mat- and diſtruſting of Buckingham, whereas he was well 
ter) anfwered briefly, he ſcorned the motion. pleaſed with other noblemen's company. All the time 
This anſwer was reported to Buckingham, who of his ſickneſs, the duke and my Lord Denbigh would 
ſeeing himſelf like to be fruſtrated of his ambitious not ſuffer his own fon to come to him, pretending that 
matching of his niece, and perceiving that the lord he was allo- ſick ; which was falſe for the time that my 
marquis was able to raife a great faction againſt him, lord marquis called for him. After this, your peti- 
whether wo James did live or die, was mightily in- tioner adviſed his lordſhip to diſpofe of his eſtate, 
cenſecagainſt the marquis: at the firſt encounter with and of his conſcience ; his ſickneſs was not without 
him, did challenge him for ſpeaking diſdainfully of danger, which your petitioner four days before my 
inm and his don | 0 lord's death, did in ſuch manner peteeive, that he had 
The marquis replied, He did not remember any cauſe to ＋ wn of his health, but intreated him to 
| offenſive words uttered by himſelf againſt Bucking- commit all the care of his health to God and his phy- 
| ham. Buckingham then proudly ſaid unto him, Out ficians, affuring, howſbever he had gotten wrong 
of the words of thy mouth I will judge thee ; for you abroad, he ſhould get nene in the cure of his diſeaſe. 
| have ſaid, you fcorn the motion of matching with m At length his lordſhip. burſt out in theſe words to 
| houſe, which I made unto you. The marquis Abele my Lord Denbigh, It is a great el ou, that 
| that, if he had ſaid ſo, it became not the duke to ſpeak © you will not ſuffer my fon to come to me when. I am 
| unto him in that faſhion. So Buckingham threaten- © dying, that I may fee him, and ſpeak to him before 
1 ed to be revenged: the marquis uttered his defiance ; * I die. So they delayed his coming with excuſes, 
and thus the quarrel began, which four or five times until my lord's ageny of death was near, to the end 
was reiterated, and as often reconciled ef, darn, that he ſhould not have time to give his fon private 
de Fiatta, a little before the marquis of Hamilton fell inſtructions to ſhun” the marriage of Buckingham s 


1 ſiek; wherein it is very evident, that the quarrel hath” niece; or to ſignify-unto lim the (ſuſpicion of Poe a4 
4 7 


and the marriage 


or the had ther his ſan ſhould, know, | thing, 
han or of, hel ; yet many did. fu e bil poiſon 
before he died: for, two days before his death, two 
of his ſervants died with manifeſt ſigns and ſuſpicion 
of poiſon, the one belonging to the wine-cellar, the 
other to the kitchen. by 

The fatal hour being come, that my lord marquis 
deceaſed, your petitioner intreated all that were pre- 
fent, to ſuffer no man to touch his body, until he re- 
tirned to ſee it opened. For then he proteſted ear- 
neltly, that, all the time of his ſickneſs, he judged 
him to be poiſoned ; but this poiſon was ſuch, and ſo 
far gone, that none could help it : nevertheleſs, to 
have the matter concealed, Buckingham would have 
him buried that ſame night in Weſtminſter-church, 
and the ceremonies of his burial to be kept after- 
wards, ſaying, that ſuch delicate bodies as his could 
not be kept. ag | 

But his friends, taking hold of the caveat before 
ven by your petitioner, xefuſed ſo to do, and replied, 
Nat th Would have him, as became him, to be bu- 
ried in Scotland, in his own chapel, where all his an- 
ceſtors have been buried for more than theſe four hun- 
dred years; and that his body muſt firſt be viſited by 
his phyſicians. ce | 

No ſooner was he dead, when the force of the poi- 
fon had overcome the force of his body, but it began 


— 


times as big as their natural proportion, his belly be- 
came as big as the belly of an ox, his arms as the na- 
tural quantity of his highs, his neck as broad; as his 
ſhoulders, his cheeks over the. top of his noſe, that 
his noſe could not be ſeen or diſtinguiſhed ; the ſkin 
of his forehead two fingers high ſwelled, the hair of 
his beard, eye-brows, and head, ſo far diſtant from one 
another, as if an hundred had been taken out between 
each one; and when one did touch the. hair, it came 
away with the ſkin as-caſily,. as if one had pulled hay 
out of an heap of hay. He was all over, his neck, 
breaſt, ſhoulders, arms, and brows, I. ſay, of divers 
colours, full of waters, of the ſame colour, ſome 
white, ſome black, ſome red, ſome yellow, ſome 
green, ſome blue, and that as well within his body, 
as without. SET... 5 * 

Alſo, the concavities of his liver green, his ſto- 
mach, in ſome places, a little purpurated with a blue 
clammy water, adhering to the ſides of it; his mouth 
and noſe foaming blood mixed with froth mightily, 
of divers colours, a yard high. Your petitioner, be- 
ing ſent for to viſit his body, and his ſervants all flock- 
ing about him, ſaying, See, ſee, preſently weeping, 
ſaid, He was,poiſoned, and that it was not a thing to 
be ſuffered,  _ 5 Week, es, 

i Moreover, he ſaid, that, albeit his ſpeech might 
colt him his life, yet, ſeeing his ſorrow had extorted 
that ſpeech out of him, he would make it manifeſt, and 
would have a 2 phyſicians. Preſently, ſome of my 
lord marquis of Hamilton's friends ſaid, We muſt ſend 
to my lord duke, that he may ſend his phyſicians ; but 
your petitioner replied, What have we to do with the 
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to ſwell in ſuch ſort, that his thighs were ſwoln ſix 


* 


duke's phyſicians ? Let us have indi en. Caps 
tain Hama, Br your petitioner G Og e 


exceptions at Buckin 
ood reaſon for what he had lpoken> aid, For all that, 
et us End to the duke, and ſignify, that all who have 
ſeen the marquis's body, both phyſicians, chirurgeons, 
and others, may ſee that he is poiſoned, and that hi 
friends deſire more phyſicians out of The College 
London, beſides the  duke's An to bear wit- 
neſs in what caſe the marquis's body is in; and then, 
if the duke's conſcience be guilty yr the captain) it 
will ſhew itſelf, as indeed it did: for the duke, As 
advertiſed hereof, ſent for his own phyſicians, an 
others out of London, whom he cauſed firſt to be 
brought unto him, before they went to fee the mar- 
quis 's body, giving them his directions in theſe words, 


I. f 


My maſters, there is a bruit ſpread abroad, that the 
marquis of Hamilton is poiſoned ; go ſee, but beware what 
you ſpeak of poiſon (which he 1000 in a threatening form of 
delivery) for every nobleman that dieth muſt be paiſoned. 


If his conſcience had not been guilty, ſhould not he 
have commanded the phyſicians to enquire,: by all 
means poſlible, and make it known, rather than to 
ſuppreſs the ſpeech of poiſoning ſo worthy a man. 

Cheſe phyſicians being come, your petitioner with 
one hand leading Doctor More to the table where the 
marquis's body. was laid, and with the other hand 
throwing off the cloath from the body, ſaid unto him, 
Look you here upon this ſpectacle. ET: 

At the ſight whereof Doctor More, lifting up both 
his hands, heart, and eyes to the heavens, aſtoniſhed, 
ſaid, Jeſus bleſs me, I never ſaw the like, I cannot 
diſtinguiſh a face upon him; and in like manner all 
the reſt of the doctors, and alſo the chirurgeons, af- 
firmed, that they never ſaw the like, albeit that they 
have travelled and practiſed through the greateſt part 
of Europe: only one, that ſaid, My lord of South- 
ampton was bliſtered all within the breaſt, as my lord 
marquis was. Doctor Leiceſter, one of Buckingham's 
creatures, ſeeing Doctor More and others ſo mage. 
at the ſight of my lord's body, drew firſt him aſide, a 
and then the others, one after another, and; whiſpered. 
them in the ear to ſilence them. 18 0 

Whereupon many went away, without ſpeaking one 
word: the others, who remained, acknowledged, that 
thoſe accidents of the dead body could not be without 
poiſon ; but they ſaid, they cquld not know how ſuch 
a ſubtile art of poiſoning could be brought into Eng- 
land; your petitioner replied, that money would bri 
both the art, and the artiſt, from the furtheſt part o 
the world into England, from whence, ſince your pe- 
titioner's departure, he hath conferred with the ſkil- 
fulleſt peſt-maſters that could be found, who viſit the 
bodies of thoſe that die of the venom of the peſt. _ 
They all admire the deſcription of my lord mar- 
quis's body, and teſtify, that never any of the peſt have 
ſich accidents, but carbuncles, rubons, or ſpots, na 

Nn 2 ſuch 


am, and judging that he had 
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fuch huge Viiffers with vaters, and fuch 2 Huge, uni- 
form ſwelling to fuck dimenſions, .above ſix tinies the 
natural proportion; But he hath met with ſore, who 
have practiſed the poiſoning of dogs, to try the force 
of ſome antidotes, and they Fa found, that ſome poi- 
fons have made the dogs ſic K for a' fortnight, or more, 
without. any ſwelling, until they were dead, and then 
they ſwelled above meafure, and became, Vliſtered, 
with waters of divers colours; and the hair came away 
with the ſkin when it was touched. © © 
The phyſicians then, who remained, were willing 
to certify under their hands, that my lord marquis 
was noifants, But your petitioner told them, it was 
not needful, ſeeing we mult needs attend God's leifure 
fo diſcover the author, the manner being ſo apparent, 
and ſo many hundreds hab ing ſeen the body to witneſs 
it, for the doors were kept open, for every man to 
behold, and ta be witneſs who would, 11 
..* The duke of Buckingham making ſome counterfeit 
ſhew of ſorrow. to men of great quality, found no 
other ſhift to divert the ſuſpicion of ee of 
the marquis from him, but to lay it 1 his maſter, 
the king, ſaying, that the marquis, for his perſon, ſpi- 
rit, an 1 was ſuch as he was born worthy to. 
rergr ; but the ing, his maſter, hated him to death, 
becauſe he had a ſpirit too much for the common- 
weat; whereby the duke did ſhew himſelf no good 
fubje& to the king, who made the king's honour to be 
annical, and. the, king a blood-thirſty murderer, and 
2 moſt vile difſembler, having heaped fo many ho- 
novrs daily upon the marquis, even to the very laſt, 
making him ford high ſteward of his majeſty's houſe, 
and jule of the very court, whom he had made before, 
viceroy of Scotland, for the time of the parliament of 
Scotland, carl of Cambridge: rer ne in Eng- 
land, and knight of the garter, as if he had raiſed him 
to alt theſe honours, that the murdering of him might 
be the leſs fufpected to proceed from Him. 
The king's nature hath always been obſerved to have 
been fo gracious, and fo free-hearted towards every 
one, that he would never have wiſhed the marquis any 
harm, unleſs that Buckingham had put great jealouſies 
- and fears into his mind; for, if any other had done it, 
he would haye acquainted his favourite therewith. And 
then was it Buckmgham's duty to remove from the king 
ſuch finiſtrous conceits of the marquis, as the marquis 
Hath often done of Buckingham, upholding him upon 
all occaſions, and keeping the king from giving way 
to introduce any other favourite : wh-refore Bucking- 
ham, in that drverſion of the crime from him, hath 
not only made the king, but alſo himfelf, guilty of the 
marquts's death. pgs ag bers Loonie: her ek OE Arg 
But Buckingham's falfhood, and ill intention, was 
long before rightly diſcovered, when he did what he 
could to make the earl of Netherſdale and my Lord 
Gordon (both near kinſmen of my lord marquis) fo 


* 


incenſed at him, that they had like all three to have 


killed one another, if it had not been that my lord 
marquis, by his wiſdom, did let them all know how 


they were abuſed. 


IR LE VAN MTS SIA 


Ik Any diſfnmlstjon be greater tall Budklhgbam- 
let any man judge : for when my lord marquis body 
was to be tranfported from Whitechall, to his houſe ;; 
Biſhopſgate, Buckingham came out muffled and furreq 
in his coach, giving out that he was ſick for ſorrow 
of my lord marquis's death; but as ſoon as he went to 
his houſe out of London, before his coming to the 
king, he triumphed, and domineered with his faction 
ſo exceſſively, as if he had gained ſome great victory. 
And, the next day coming to the king, he put on 2 
moſt lamentable and mournful countenance for the 
death of my lord marquis. No greater victory could 
he have gotten to his mind, than to have deſtroyed that 
man, who could, and would have fetched his head of 
his ſhoulders, if he had outlived King James, to have 
known his carriage in the poi ſoning of him in his ſick. 
nefs ; wherefore 2 thought it moſt neceſſary to remove 
the marquis before- hand. 1 | 
The . day that my lord marquis died, Bucking- 
ham ſent my lord marquis's fon out of town, keeping 
him as priſoner, that none could have private. confer. 
ence with him, until his marriage of Buckingham's 
niece was completed; but always either my Lord Den- 
bigh, or my Lady Denbigh, or my ford duke of Buck- 
ingham, or the ducheſs of Buckingham, or the coun- 
tefs of Buckingham was preſent, that none could let 
him underſtand how his father was murdered. Even 
your petitioner himſelf, when he went to. ſee him, 
within a few days after his father's death, was intreated 
not to ſpeak to him of the poiſoning of his father, 
which he did conceal at his firſt meeting, becauſe their 
forrow was too recent. But he was prevented of a 
ſecond meeting, neither woufd Buckingham ſuffer the 
young lord to go to Scotland, to ſee his father's fune- 
ral, and to take order with his friends, concerning his 
father's eſtate, for fear that their intended marriage 
ſhould be overthroõw n. | 
This captivity of the young Jord marquis laſted ſo 
long, until that Buckingham cauſed his majeſty, King 
Charles, to take the young lord with himſelf and Buck- 
ingham into St. James's park, diſcharging all others 
from following them; and there to perſuade and utge 
the young lord,” without any more delay, to accompliſh 
the marriage with Buckingham's niece, which inſtant- 
ty was performed; ſo r truſteth and 
preſumeth, that, albeit the young lord ſhould under- 
ſtand how his father was poiſoned by his means, yet, 
being married to his niece, he would not ſtir to revenge 
it, but comport with it: | 
To all that is obſeryed before, it is worthy. to be 
added that the bruit went through London, long before 
the lord duke of Richmond's death, or his brother's, or 
my lord of Southa:mpton's, or of the marquis, that all thc 
noblemen, that were not of the duke's faction, ſhould 


be poiſoned, and fo remered out of his way. 


Alſo a paper was found in King-ftreet, about the 
time of the duke of Richmond's death, wherein the 
names of all thoſe noblemen, who have died ſince, 
were expreſſed; and your petitioner's name alſo ſet 


next to my lord marquis of Hamikon's _ 


THE FORERUNNER OF REVENGE. 


theſe wotds: T7 embalm him.” This paper was brought 
my Lord -Oldbarro's daughter, confin-german to 


the lord marquis: Hkewiſe a mountebank, about that 
time, was greatly countenanced by the duke of Buck- 
ingham, and by his means procured agony = ras 
and recommendations from the king, to practiſe his 
{kill in phyſick through all England; who coming to 


London to ſell poiſon, to kill man or beaſt within a 


car, or half a year, or two years, or a month or two, 
or what time prefixed any man deſired, in ſuch ſort 
that they could not be helped nor diſcovered. More- 
over, the Chriſtmas before my lord marquis's death, 
one of the prince's footmen ſaid, That ſome of the 
at ones at court had gotten porſon in their belly, but 
Pecs 80 tell who rt was. Or ont ; 


Here your honours conſidering the premiſſes of my 


lord duke of Buckingham's ambitious and moſt vindi- 
cative nature; his frequent quarrels with my lord mar- 
quis, after ſo many reconciliations; his threatening of 
the phyſicians, not to ſpeak of the poiſon; his tri- 
umphing after my lord marquis's death; his detaining 
of his- Jon almoſt. priſoner, until the marriage was 
complete with his niece ; the preceding bruit of poi- 
foning Buckingham's adverſaries ; the paper of their 
names found, with ſufficient intimation of their death, 
by the concluſion of the word, embalming ; the poiſon- 
monger, mountebank, graced by Buckingham, may 
ſuffice for ground to take him and torture him, if he 
were a private man: and herein your petitioner moſt 
carneſtly demandeth juſtice againſt that traytor, feeing 
by act of parliament it is made treaſon to conſpire the 
death of a privy-counſellor. Out of this declaration, 
interrogatories may be drawn for examination of wit- 
neſſes; wherein more is diſcovered to begin withal, 
man was laid open at the beginning of the diſcovery 
of the poiſoning of Sir Thomas Overbury. 


Concerning the poiſoning of” King Fames of happy memory, 
Ling of Great-Britam. | 


TIE duke of Buckingham, being in Spain, adver- 

tiſed by letter, how that the king began to cenſure 
him in his abſence freely, and that many ſpoke boldly 
to the king againſt htm, and how the king had intelli- 
gence from Spain of his unworthy carriage in Spain; 
and how the marquis- of Hamilton (upon the fudden 
news of the prince's departure) had nobly reprehended 
the king for ſending the prince with fuch a young 
man, without experience, and in fuch a private and 
ſudden manner, without acquainting the nobility or 
council therewith; wrote a very bitter letter to the 
marquis of Hamilton, conceived new ambitious courſes 
of his own, and uſed all the devices he could to diſguſt 
the prince's mind off the match with Spain fo far in- 
tended by the king; made haſt: home, where, when 
he came, he ſo carried himſelf, that, whatever the 
king commanded in his bed-chamber, he countrolled 
in the next; yea, received packets to the king from 
foreign princes, and diſpatched anſwers without ac- 


the king's mind was beginning to alter towards him, 


ſuffering him to be quarrelled and affronted in his ma- 
jeſty's preſence ; and obſerving that the king reſerved 
my lord of Briſtol to be a rod for him, urging daily 
his diſpatch for France, and expecting the earl of 


Gondomor, who, as it ſeemed, was greatly eſteemed 


and wonderfully credited by the king, and would fe-- 


cond my lord of Briſtol's accufations againſt him. He 
knew alſo that the king had vowed that, in depite of 
all the devils in hell, he would bring the Spaniſh match 


about again, and that the marquis of Inicoſa had given 
by whoſe articles of 
accuſation, the king himſelf had examined ſome of the 
nobility and privy council, and found in the examina- 


the king bad impreſſions of him, 


tion, that Buckingham had ſaid, after his coming from 
Spain, That the king was now an old man, it was 
now time for him to be at reſt, and to be confined to 
ſome park, to paſs the reſt of his time in hunting, and 
the prince to be crowned. 

he more the king urged him to be gone to France, 
the more ſhifts he made to ſtay ; for he did evidently 
ſee, that the king was fully reſolved to rid himſelf of 
the oppreſſions wherein he held him. 


The king being ſick of a certain ague, and that in 


the ſpring was. of itſelf never found. deadly; the duke 
took his opportunity, when all the king's doors of 
r were at dinner, = the Monday before the 

ing died, without their knowledge or conſent, and 
offered to him a white powder to take, the which he a 


long time refuſed ; but overcome with his flattering 


importunity, at length took it in wine, and imme- 
diately becaine worſe and worſe, falling into -naye 4 
ſwoonings and pains, and violent fluxes of the belly, fo- 


tormented, that his majeſty cried out aloud of this white- 


powder, Would to God J had never taken it, it will 
coſt me my life. | 5319 2 Sov: 

In like manner alſo the eounteſs of Buckingham, 
my Jord of Buckingham's mother, upon the Friday 
after, the phyſicians being alſo abſent and at dinner, 
and not ok acquainted with her doings, applied a 


plaiſter to the king's heart and breaſt ; whereupon hey 


rew faint, and ſhort-breathed, and im a great agony.. 
Somme of the phyiicians after dinner, returning to . 
the king, by the offenſive ſmell of the plaiſter, per- 
ceived ſomething to be about him, hurtfuł to him, and 
ſearched what it ſhould be, and found it out, and ex- 
claimed that the king was poiſoned- Fhen Bucking- 
ham entering, commanded the phylicians out of the: 
room, cauſed. one of them to be committed priſoner: 
to his own chamber, and another to be removed from: 
court; quarrelled with others of the king's ſervants in 
his ſick majeſty's own preſence ſo far, that he offered 
to draw his ſword againſt them in his majeſty's ſight. 
And Buckingham's mother, kneeling down before his 
majeſty, cried out with a brazen face, Zu/tice, juftice, 
fir, I demand juſtice of yyur majefly. His majeſty aſked? 
her, For what? For that which their lives are no ways: 
Sufficient to ſatisfy, for ſaying that my ſon and I have pai-. 


oned 


Hy 


quainting the king therewith, in a Tong time after, \. 
Whereat perceiving the king highly offended, and that” 


AT 
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. tingham, Hie was the third ſon of George Villiers, 


My 


Joned your majefly. Paiſoned me? ſaid he; with that 
turning himſelf, ſwooned, and ſhe was removed. 
The Sunday after his majeſty died, and Buckingham 
deſired the phyſicians, who. attended his majeſty, to 
ſign with their own hands a writ of teſtimony, that the 
powder, which he gave him, was a good and ſafe 
medicine, which they refuſed. W 0 
Buckingham's creatures did ſpread abroad a rumour 
in London, that Buckingham was ſo ſorry for his ma- 
faxe death, that he would have died, that he would 
ve killed himſelf, if they had not hindered him; 
which your petitioner purpolely enquired after of them 
that were near ham at that tune, who ſaid, that, nei- 
ther in the time of his majeſty's ſickneſs, nor after his 
— he was . L than if there * never 
er ekneſs or death to his majeſty. 
One day when his majeſty, was in „ 
ne rode poſt to London, to purſue his . ſiſter- in- law, to 


—ů — — —— - 
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fear of his greatnefs, the other matters may be ex- 


have her ſtand in ſack-ctoth in St. Paul's for adultery, 
And, another time in his majeſty's agony, he was buſy 
in — and concluding a marriage for ane of hi 
Immediately after his majeſty's death, the phyſician, 
who was commanded- to his chamber, was ſet at liber. 
ty, with a caveat to hold his peace; the others threat. 
ened, if they kept not good tongues in their heads. 
But, in the mean ti "= king's 425d head 
ſwelled above meaſure, his hair with the ſkin; of his 
head ſtuck to the pillow, and his nails became looſe 
upon his fingers and toes. 
Your petitioner needeth to ſay no more to under. 
ſtanding men, only, one thing he beſeecheth, that tak. 
ing the traytor, who ought to be taken without any 


amined, and the acceſſaries with the guilty puniſhed, 


' * 


A ſhort View of the Life and Death of George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, 
| Written by Sir Henry Wotton, Knight, late Provoſt of Eaton College. 


DETERMINED to write the life, and the end, 
the nature, and. the fortunes. of George Villiers, 
late duke of Buckingham, which yet I have not un- 
dertaken out of any wanton pleafure in mine 'own 
n; nor, truly, without often pondering with myſelf 
— what cenſures I might incur ; for I would 
not be ignorant, by long obſervation,. both abroad and 
at home, that every where all greatneſs of power and 
favour is circumveſted with much prejudice. And that- 
it is not eaſy for writers to reſcarch with due diſtinc- 
tion, as they ought, in the actions of eminent perſon-- 
ages, both how much many have been blemiſhed by 
the envy of others, and what was corrupted by their - 
own felicity, unleſs, after the period of their N 
which muſt needs dazzle their 8 and, perhaps, 
oftentimes themſelves, we could, as in ſome 3 of 
thelfabulous age, excite them again, and confer a while 
with their naked ghoſts. However, for my part, I 
have no ſervile or ignoble end in my preſent — 
which * on either ſide, reſtrain or embaſe the 
freedom of my poor judgment; ] will, therefore, ſteer 
as evenly as I can, and deduce him from his cradle 
through the deep and lubrick ways of ſtate and court, 
tl he was ſwallowed in the gulf of fatality. 

I find him born in the year of our Saviour, 1592, 
on the 28th of Auguſt, at Brookſby in Leiceſterſhire, 
where his anceſtors had chiefly continued about the 
yu of four hundred years, rather without obſcurity, 

with any great luſtre, after they had long be- 
fore been ſeated in Kinalton in the county of Not- 


who, in a wild 


Goodby, where ſhe had him in eſpecial care; ſo as he 


knight, and Mary, late counteſs of Buckingham, 
and daughter to Anthony Beaumont, of Coleorton, 
eſq; names on either {ide well known of ancient 
extraction. And yet I remember there was one, 
amphlet which he publiſhed, beſides. 
other pitiful malignities, would ſcarce allow him to 
be a gentleman. ' He was nurtured, where he had been 
born, in his firſt rudiments, till the years of ten ; and, 
from thence, ſent to Billifden ſchool in the ſame coun- 
ty, where he was taught the principles of mulick, 
and other flight literature, till the thirteenth of his 
age, at which time his father died. Then his beau- 
tiftul' and provident mother, for thoſe attributes will 
not be denied her, took him home to her houſe at 


was firſt, as we may ſay, domeſtick favourite: but 
finding him, as it ſhould ſeem, by nature, little ſtudi- 
ous and contemplative, the chofe rather to endue him 
with converſative qualities and ornaments of youth, as 
dancing, fencing, and the like; not, without per- 
chance, even then, though far off, at a courtier's lite: 
to which leſſons he had ſuch a dextrous ers 28 
his teachers were fain to reſtrain his forwardneſs, to 
the end that his brothers, who were under the ſame 
training, might hold pace with him. About the age 
of eighteen he travelled into France, where he im- 
proved himſelf well in the language, for one that had 
ſo little grammatical foundation, but more in the ex- 
erciſes of that nobility, for the ſpace of three years; 
and yet came home in his natural plight, without af- 
fecting forms, the ordinary diſeaſe of travellers. * 
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THE LIFE OR GEORGE VILLIEFRS, DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. 
ed again one whole year, as before, and made ford admiral of England, chief juſtice in 


bis return, he paſſed agai . 
La under the wing and counſels of his mo- 
ther; and then was forward to become a ſuitor, at 
London, to Sir Roger Afhton's daughter, a gentleman 
of the bed-chamber to King James, and maſter of his 
robes ; about which time he falls into intrinfical ſo- 
ciety with Sir John Graham, then one of the gehtle- 
men of his majeſty's privy- chamber; who, I know 
not upon what luminaries 
ſuaded him from marriage, and gave him rather en- 
couragement to wooe fortune in court, which advice 
ſunk well into his fancy; for, within a while, the 
king had taken, by certain glances (whereof. the firſt 
was at Apthorpe in a progreſs) ſuch liking of his per- 
fon, that he reſolved to make him a maſter-piece, and 
to mould him, as it were, Platonically to his own idea. 
Neither was his majeſty content only to be the archi- 
te& of his fortune, without putting his gracious hand 
likewiſe to ſome part of the work itſelf: inſomuch as 
ſcend and to veil his goodneſs, even 
to the giving of his aforefaid friend; Sir John Graham, 
ſecret directions how, and by what degrees, he ſhould 
bring him into favour. But this was quickly diſcover- 
ed by him, who was then, as yet, in ſome poſſeſſion- 
of the king's heart. For there is nothing more vigi- 
lant, nothing more jealous, than a favourite, eſpecial 
towards the waining- time and ſuſpicion of ſatiety, ſo 
as many arts were uſed to diſcuſs the beginnings of 
new affliction (which lie out of my road, being a part 
of another man's ſtory.) All which notwithſtanding, . 
for 1 omit things intervenient, there is conv 
Mr, Villiers an intitnation of the ki 
wait, and to be ſworn his ſervant: and, ſhortly after, 
tus cup-bearer at large; and, the ſummer following, 
he was admitted in ordinary. After which time fa- 
vours came thick upon him (liker main ſhowers, than 
ſprinkling drops or dews) for, the next St. George's 
day, he was knighted, and made geritleman of the 
king's bed- chamber; and, the very ſame day, had an 
annual penſion given him, for his better ſupport, of 
one thouſand pounds out of the court of wards. 
new-ycar's tide, followi 
of the horſe, Aſter this, he was inftalled of the moſt 
noble order. And; in the next Auguſt, he created him 
baron of Whaddon, and Viſcount 
1y of the ſame year, he was advanced earl of Bucking- 
ham, and ſword? here of his majeſty's privy-council, 
26 if a favourite was not ſo before { the March enſu- 
ing, he attended the king into Scotland, and was hke- 
14 c in that kingdom, where (as I 
inſtructed by unpaſſionate men) he did carr 
wi ſingular ſweetneſs and temper, which F* 
eld very credible, for it behoved him, 
four, and ſucceeding one of their own, to ſtudy a 
generous ſpirits- About 
from thence (for. thoſe 
years were very propitious unto him, as 
ſs remarkable daysto-inaugirate their 
that they may appear acts as well of the times, 
2 marquis of Buckingham, 


eſpied in his face, diſ- 


it pleaſed him to 


ng's pleaſure to 


choſe him maſter 


illiers. In Janua- 


wife ſworn a counſellor 


ing new in 


moderate ſtile amongſt 
new-ycar's tide, after his return 


f kings did cho 


279 


Eyre of all the parks and foreſts on the ſouth - ſide of 

rent, maſter of the King's-Bench office (none of the 
unprofitableſt places) head ſteward of Weſtminſter, and 
conſtable of Windſor-caſtle. 4 

Here I muſt breathe awhile, to ſatisfy ſome that, 
prey might otherwiſe wonder at ſuch an aecumu- 

tion of benefits, like a kind of embroidering, or lift- 
mg of one fayour upon another. Certainly the hearts 
of great princes, if they be conſidered, as it were, in 
abſtract, without the neceſſity of ſtates and: eireum- 
ſtances of time, being beſides their natural extent; 
moreover, once opened and dilated with affection, can 
take no full and proportionate pleaſure in the exefeife 
of any narrow bounty. And, i at firſt they 
give only upon choice and love of the perſon, yet, 
within awhile, themſelves likewiſe begin to love their 
givings, and to foment their deeds, no Ikfs than parents 
do their children ; but let us go on, 

For thefe offices and dignities already rehearſed, 
and theſe of the like nature, which 1 ſhalt after ſex 
down in their place, were, as I am ready to ſay, but 
the facings or — of his greatneſs, in eompari ſon 
of that truſt, which his laſt moſt gracious maſter did 
caſt upon him, in the one and twentieth year of his 
reign, when he made him the chief concomitant of his 
heir apparent, and only ſon, ous dear ſovereign: now: 
being in a journey of much adventure, and which, to 
ſhew the ſtrength of his privacy, had been before not 
communicated with any other of his majeſty's moſt 
referved counſellors at home, being carried with great 
cloſeneſs, liker a buſineſs of love than ſtate ; as it was 
in the firſt intendment. Now, becauſe the whole: 
kingdom ſtood in a zealous trepidation of the abſence: 

of ſuch a prince, I have been the more deſirous to re 
ſearch, with ſome diligence, the ſeveral paſſages of 

the ſaid journey, and the particular accidents ef any 
moment in their way. They began their motion in 
the year 1623, on Tueſday, the * of February, 
from the marquis's houſe of late purchaſe, at Newhalk 
in Eſſex ; ſetting out with diſguiſed beards, and witts 
borrowed names of Thomas and John Smith; and 
then attended with none, but Sir Richard Graham, 
maſter of the horſe to the marquis, and of inward'truff 
about him. When they paſſed the river agxinſt Grave f 
end, for lack of ſilver they were fain to give the ferfyw 
man a piece of two and twenty ſhillings, which ftrvet* 
the poor fellow into ſuch a melting tenderneſs, that 
ſo good gentlemen ſhould be going, for ſo he ſuſpected 
about ſome quarrel beyond ſea, as he could not forbear | 
to acquaint the officers of the town, with what Had 
befallen him, who ſent prefently poſt for their ſtay at 
Rocheſter, through which they were paſſed before ahy? 
intelligence. could arrive. 2 MEE of = _ "a | 
ond that city, they were ſomewhat perptexed, by ef- 
_ the ne with the king's coach!“ 
and others attending him; which made them baulx 
the beaten road, and teach poſt-hacknies to lea? 
hedges. At Canterbury, whither ſome vaice, as it“) 
ſhould ſeam, was run on before, the mayor of the Ow | 

; | | > 
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came himſelf to ſeize on them, as they were taking 
freſh hot ſes, in a blunt manner, alledging firſt a war- 
rant to ſtop them from the council, next from Sir 
wis Lewkner, maſter of the ceremonies, and laſtly, 
om Sir Henry Manwaring, then lieutenant of Dover 
caſtle. At all which confuſed fiction, the marquis 
had no leifure to laugh, but thought beſt to diſmaſk his 
beatd, and ſo told him, that he was going covertly 
with ſuch-ſlight company, to take a ſecret view (being 
admiral). of the forwardneſs of his majeſty's flect, 
Which was then in preparation on the narrow ſeas : 
this, with much ado, did ſomewhat handſom ly heal 
the diſguiſement. On the way afterwards, the baggage. 
poltboy, who had been at court, got, I know not how, 
a, glimmering who they were.; but his mouth was 
Salily ſhut. Fo Dover, through bad horſes, and thoſe 
petty. impediments, they came not before fix at night; 
where they found Sir Francis Cottington, then ſecre- 
tary to the prince, now baron of Hanwart, and Mr. 
Endimion Honer; who had been ſent before, to pro- 
vide a veſſel for their tranſportation. The foreſaid 
knight was enjoined, for the nearneſs of his place, on 

prince's affairs, and for his long reſidence in the 
court of Spain, where he had gotten ſingular cre- 
dit, even with that cautious nation, by the temper of 
his carriage, Mr. Porter was taken in, not only as a 
bed-chamber ſervant of confidence to his highneſs, but 
likewiſe as a neceſſary and uſeful inſtrument for his 
natural ſkill in the Spaniſh tongue. And theſe five 
were, at the firſt, the whole parade of this journey. 
The next morning, for the night was tempeſtuous, on 
the ſixteenth of the foreſaid month, taking ſhip at 


Dover, about fix o'clock they landed the ſame day at 


Boulogne in France, near two hours after noon ; reach- 
ing Monſtreuel that night, like men of, diſpatch; and 
Paris the ſecond day after, being Friday the twenty- 


firſt ; but about three poſts before, they had met with 
two German gentlemen, that came newly from Eng- 


land, where they had ſeen at Newmarket the prince 


and the marquis taking coach together with the king, 


and retained ſuch a ſtrong impreſſion of them, that 
they now bewrayed ſome knowledge of their perſons ; 
but were out- ſaced by Sir Richard Graham, who would 
weeds perſuade them they were miſtaken, which in 


Uuth is no very hard matter; for the very ſtrangeneſs 


of the thing itſelf, and almoſt the impoſſbility to con- 
eeive ſo great a prince, and favourite, fo ſuddenly me- 
tamorphoſed into travellers, with no greater train, was 
enough to make any man living unbelieve his five 
ſenſes, And this 1 ſuppoſe, next the aſſurance of 
their own well reſolved carriage, againſt any new ac- 
ident, to have been their beſt anchor, in all 

counters. At Paris the prince ſpent one whole day, to 
give his mind ſome contentment, in viewing of a fa- 


mous city and court, which was a neighbour to his 


fature eſtates ; but for the better veiling of their viſages, 


his highneſs, and the marquis, bought each of them 


Ty 


a perriwig, ſomewhat to overſhadow their foreheads. 


2. the king ey had got light, after dinner, in a gal- 
de ws fling fiat wth erde Her. 


ſuch in- 
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ſures. And of the queen's mother, as ſhe was at her 
own table; in neither place deſcried, no not by Mor, 
Cadinet, Who ſaw them in both, one that hath been 
lately ambaſſador in England. Towards evening, by 
a mere chance, in appearance, though underlined with 
a providence, they had a full light of the Queen Infant, 
and of the Princeſs Henrietta Maria, with other great 
ladies, at the practice of a maſquing dance, which was 
then in preparation; having overheard two gentle. 
men, who were tending towards that light, after whom 
they preſſed, and were let in by the duke de Mont Ba- 
ſon, the queen's lord chamberlain, out of humanity to 
ſtrangers, when divers of the French went by. Note 
here, even with the point of a diamond, by what o. 
lique ſteps and imaginable: preparatives, the high diſ. 
oſer of - princes affections, ſometimes contrives the 

2 of his will; for by this caſual curioſity it fell 
out, that when afterwards the marriage came in mo. 
tion, between our ſovereign lord and the aforeſaid moſt 
amiable princeſs, it muſt needs be, howſoever unknown, 
no ſmali ſpur to the treaty that ſhe hath not before 
been altogether a ſtranger, to his eye. 
From the next day, when they departed at three 
o'clock in the morning, from Paris, being the twenty. 
third of February, were ſpent ſix days to Bayonne, 
the laſt town of France, having before, at Bourdeaux, 
bought them five riding-coats, all of one colour and 
faſhion in a kind of noble ſimplicity, where Sir Francis 
Coitington was employed, in a fair manner, to keep 
them from being entertained by the duke de Eſpernon, 
telling him they were gentlemen of mean degree, and 
formed yet to little courtſhip, Who, perchance, might 
otherwiſe, - being himſelf no ſuperficial man in the 
practices of the world, have pierced ſomewhat deeper 
than their -outhdes.. ooh, tt 

They were now entered into the deep, time of Lent, 
and could get no-fleſh in heir inns. Whereupon fell 
out a pleaſant paſſage, if I may inſert it by the way 
among mote ſerious: thete was neariBayonne a herd 
of goats with their young ones, upon which ſight, the 
ſaid Sir Richard Graham tells the marquis, he would 
ſnap one of the kids, and make ſome ſhift to carry 
him cloſe to their lodging; which the prince over- 
hearing, Why; Richard, ſays, he, do you think you 
may ptactiſe here your old tricks again upon the bor. 
ders? Upon which words they firſt gave the goat-herd 
good contentment; and then While the marquis and 
tas ſervant, being both on foot, were chaeing the kid 
about the ſtack, the prince from horſeback, killed tum 
in the head, with a Scottiſh piſtol ; let-this ſerve for 
a journal parentheſis, Which yet may ſhew how his 
highneſs, even in ſuch flight and ſportful damage, had 
a noble ſenſe of juſt dealing 

At Bayonne, the count de Gramont, governor of 
that jealous kay, took an exquiſite notice of their per- 
ſons and behaviour, and opened himſelf to ſome of his 
train, that he thought them to be gentlemen of much 
more worth, than their habits bewrayed, yet he let 
them courfepuſly paſs. And four days after, they at- 


rived at Madrid, being Wedneſday, the fifth of W 
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Thus have I briefly run over tranſcurſions, as if my 
den had been poſting with them; which done, I ſha 
not need to relate the affluence of our nobles and others 
from hence into Spain, after the voice of our prince's 
being there had been quickly noiſed, and at length be- 
lieved ; neither will I ſtay to conſider the arts of Rome, 
where now all engines were whetted, though by the 
divine bleſſing very vainly, when they had gotten a 
rince of Great-Britain, upon cathslick ground, as they 
uſe to call it. | 

This, and the whole matter of negotiation there, the 
open entertainments, the ſecret working, the appre- 
henſions on both ſides, the appearance on neither; and, 
in ſum, all the circumſtances and reſpect of religion 
and ſtate, intermixed together in that commixture, 
will better become a royal hiſtory, or a council-table, 
than a ſingle life, yet I cannot omit ſome things which 
— at the meeting of two pleiades, methinks, 
not unlike that, which aſtrologers call, a conjunction 
of planets, of no very benign aſpect, the one to the 
other; I mean the marquis of Buckingham, and the 
conde d'Olivers: they had ſome ſharper, and ſome 
milder differences, which might eaſily happen, in ſuch 
an intervention of grandees ; both vehement on the 
parts which they ſwayed. But the moſt remarkable 
was upon a ſuppoſition of the condee's, as fancies are 
cheap, that the marquis had intimated unto her ſome 
hopes of the prince's converſion ; which coming into 
debate, the marquis ſo roundly diſavowed this gilded 
dream, as Olivers alledged he had given him la mentida, 
and thereupon forms a compliment to the prince him- 
ſelf; which Buckingham denying, and yet Olivers 
perſiſting in the ſaid compliment, the marquis, though 
now in ſtrange hands, yet ſeeing both his honour and 
the truth at ſtake, 'was not tender likewiſe to engage 
his life, but replied with ſome heat, that the condee's 
aſſeveration would force him to do that which he had 
not done before, for now he held himſelf tied, in 
terms of a gentleman, to maintain the contrary to his 
affirmative, in any ſort whatſoever. This was the 
higheſt and the harſheſt point that occurred between 
them ; which that it went ſo far, was not the duke's 
fault, nor his fault neither, as it ſhould ſeem, that it 
went no farther, 
There was another memorable paſſage one day of 
gentler quality, and yet eager enough: the conde d'Oli- 
vers tells the marquis of a certain dying noiſe, that 
the prince did plot to be ſecretly gone. To which the 
marquis gave a well tempered anſwer : that, though 
love had made his highneſs ſteal out of his own coun- 
try, yet fear would never make him run out of Spain, 
in other manner than thould become a. prince of his 
royal and generous virtues. In Spain they ſtaid near 
eight intire months; during all which time, who but 
Buckingham lay at home under millions of maledic- 
tions? Which yet, at the prince's ſafe arrival in the 


welt, did die and vaniſh here and there ãnto praiſes and 


eulogies, according to the contrary. motion of popular 
waves. And now, to ſum up the fruit of the journey, 
liſcourſes ran thus among the cleareſt obſervers: it 


was ſaid, that the prince himfelf, without any imagin- 
able ſtain of his religion, had, by the ſight. of foreign 
courts, and obſervations of the different natures of 
people, and rules of- government, much excited and 


awaked his ſpirit, and corroborated his judgment. 


And, as for the marquis, there was notice taken of 
two great additions which he had gained: firſt, he was 
returned with increaſe of title, having there been made 
duke, by patent ſent him, which was the higheſt de- 
gree whereof an Engliſh ſubject could be capable. But 
the other was far greater, though cloſer ; for, by ſo 
long, and ſo private, and ſo various conſociation with 
a prince of ſuch excellent nature, he had now gotten, 
as it were, two lives in his own fortune and greatneſs, 
whereas, otherwiſe, the ſtate of a favourite is at the 
beſt but a tenant at will, and rarely tranſmitted. But, 
concerning the Spaniſh commiſſion, which in publick 
conceit was the main ſcope of the journey, that was 
left in great ſuſpenſe, and, after ſome time, utterly 
laid aſide ; which threw the duke amongſt free wits 
whereof we have a rank ſoil) under divers cenſures. 
he moſt part were apt to believe, that he had brought 
down ſome deep diſtaſte from Spain, which exaſperat- 
ed his counſels; neither were there wanting ſome 
others, that thought him not altogether void of a little 
ambition to ſhew his power, either to knit, or diſ- 
ſolve. Howſoever, the whole ſcene of affairs was 
changed from Spain to France; there now lay the 
proſpective ; which alteration being generally liked, 
and all alterations of {tate being ever attributed to the 
powerfulleſt under princes (as the manner is, where 
the eminency of one obſcureth the reſt) the duke be- 
came ſuddenly and ſtrangely gracious among the mul- 
titude, and was even in parliament highly exalted ; ſo 
that he did ſeem, for a time, to have overcome that 
natural incompatibility, which, in the experience of 
all ages, hath been noted between the vulgar and ſo- 
vereign favour: but this was no more than a mere 
bubble or blaſt, and like an ephemeral fit of applauſe, 
as ſhortly will appear in the ſequel and train” of his 
life. I had almolt forgotten, that, after his return 
from Spain, he was made lord-warden of the Cinque- 
Ports (which is, as it were, a ſecond admiralty) and 
ſteward likewiſe of the manor of Hampton-court, dig- 
nities and offices ſtill growing, of truſt or profit, and 
the king now giving, not only out of a beneficent diſ- 
poſition, but a very habitual and confirmed cuſtom. 
One year, {ix months, and two days after the joyful 
reception of the prince his ſon from Spain, King 
James, of immortal memory among all the lovers and 
admirers of divine and human ſapience, accompliſhed 
at Theobalds his own days upon earth; under whom 
the duke had run a long courſe of calm and ſmooth 
proſperity ; I mean long for the ordinary life of favour, 
and the more notable, becauſe it had been without any 
viſible eclipſe or wane in himſelf, amidſt divers vari- 

ations in others. | 
The moſt important and preſſing care of a new and 
vigorous king was his marriage, for mediate eſtabliſh- 
ment 85 the royal line; wherein the duke having had 
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an eſpecial hand, he was ſent to conduct hither the 
moſt lovely and virtuous Princeſs Henrietta Maria, 
youngelt daughter to the great Henry of Bourbon, of 
whom his majeſty, as hath been faid, had an ambu- 
latory view in his travels, hike a ſtolen taſte of ſome- 
thing that provoketh appetite, He was accompanied 
with none of our peers, but the earl of Montgomery, 
now lord chamberlain, a noble gentleman, of truſty, 
free, and open nature, and truly no unſuitable aſſoci- 
ate, for that he himſelf likewiſe, at the beginning of 
King James's reign, had run his circle in the wheel- 
ing viciflitude of favour. 

And here I muſt crave leave, in ſuch of high qua- 
lity, or others of particular note, as ſhall fall under 
my pen {whereof this is the firſt) not to let them paſs, 
without their due character, being part of my pro- 
felled ingenuity. | 

Now this ambaſſyy though it had a private ſhew, 
being charged with more formality than matter, (for 
all the eſſential conditions were before concluded) 
could, howloever, want no ornaments or bravery to 
adorn it; among which, I am near thinking it wor- 
thy a little remembrance, that the duke, one ſolemn 
day, gorgeoully clad in a ſuit all overſpread with dia- 
monds, and having loſt one of good value, perchance 
as he might be dancing atter Yin manner with lofty 
motion, it was ſtrangely recovered again the next 
morning, in a court full of pages: ſuch a diligent 
attendant was fortune every where, both abroad and at 
home. 

After this fair diſcharge, all civil honours having 
ſhowered on him before, there now fell out great oc- 


caſions to draw forth his ſpirits into action, a breach 


firſt with Spain, and not long after with France itſelf, 
notwithſtanding fo ſtraight an affinity ſo lately treated 
with the one, and actually accompliſhed with the other; 
as if indeed, according to that pleaſant maxim of ſtate, 
kingdoms were never married. This mult of neceſ- 
ſity involve the duke in buſineſs enough to have over- 
ſet a leſſer veſſel, being the next commander, under 
the crown, of ports and * 

But he was noted willingly to embrace thoſe over- 
tures of publick employment; for at the parliament 
at Oxford, his youth and want of experience in ma- 
ritime ſervice, had been ſomewhat ſhrewdly touched, 
even before the ſluices and flood-gates of popular li- 
berty were yet ſet open; ſo as to wipe out that objec- 
tion, he did now mainly attend his charge, by his 


2 untroubled and ſerene commands, even in 2 


tempeſiuons time. Now the men fell a rubbing of 
armour, which a great while had lain oiled ; the ma- 
gazines of ammunition are viewed ; the officers of re- 
mains called to account, frequent councils of war, as 
many private confereaces with expert ſramen, a fleet 
in preparation or ſome attempt upon Spain. 
he duke himieli pexionally employed to the ſtates- 
eneral ; and with him joincd in full commiſſion the 
earl of Holland, a peer both of ſingular grace and ſo- 
licity, and of all ſweet and lerviceable virtue tor pub- 
lick uſe. > 


Theſe two nobles, after a dangerous paſſage from 
Harwich, wherein three of their ſhips were foundered 
arrived the fifth day at the Hague in Holland; here 
they were to enter a treaty, both with the ſtates them. 
ſelves, and with the miniſters of divers allied and con. 
federate princes, about a common diverſion, for the 
recovery of the Palatinate, where the king's only ſiſter's 
dowry had been raviſhed by the German eagle, mixed 
with Spanith feathers ; a princeſs reſplendent in dark. 
neſs, and whoſe virtues were borne within the chance, 
but without the power of fortune. Here, it were in- 
jurious to overſlip a noble act in the duke, during this 
employment, which I muſt, for my part, celebrate 
above all his cy ; there was a collection of cer. 
tain rare manuſcripts, exquiſitely written in Arabick, 
and fought in the moſt remote parts, by the diligence 
of Erpenius, the moſt excellent linguiſt ; theſe had 
been left to the widow of the ſaid Erpenius, and were 
upon ſale to the jeſuits at Antwerp, licoriſh chapmen 
of ſuch ware. hereof the duke getting knowledge, 
by his worthy and learned ſecretary, Mr. Maſon, in- 
terverted the bargain, and gave the poor widow for 
them five, hundred pounds, a ſum above their weight 
in ſilver, anda mixed act, both of bounty and charity, 
the more laudable, being much out of his natural 
element. Theſe were they, which, after his death, 
were as nobly preſented, as they had been bought, to 
the univerſity of Cambridge, by the ducheſs dowager, 
as ſoon as ſhe underſtood, by the aforeſaid Dr. Maſon, 
her huſband's intention, who had a purpoſe likewiſe, 
as I am well inſtructed, to raiſe in the ſaid univer- 
lity, whereof he was chancellor, a fair caſe for ſuch 
monuments, and to furniſh it with other choice collec- 
tions from all parts of his own charge, perchance in 
ſome emulation of that famous treaſury of knowledge 
at Oxford, without parallel in the Chriſtian world, 
But let me reſume the file of my relation, which this 
object of books, belt agreeable to my courſe of life, 
hath a little interrupted. The aforeſaid negotiation, 
though proſecuted with heat and probable appearance 
of great effects, took up a wench before the duke's 
return from his excentricity, for ſo I account favour- 
ites abroad, and then at home he met with no good 
news of the Cadiz attempt : in the preparation therc- 
of, though he had ſpent much ſolicitude, ex icio, yet 
it principally failed, as was thought, by late fctting 
out, and by ſome cantrariety of weather at ſea ; where- 
by the particular deſign took vent before-hand, a 
point hardly avoidable in actions of noiſe, eſpectally 
where the great Indian key to all cabinets is working. 
Not long after this, the king, pondering in his wiſdom 
the weight of his foreign affairs, found it fit to call a 
parliament at Weſtminſter ; this was that aſſemblu, 
where there appeared a ſudden and marvellous con- 
verſion in the duke's cafe, from the moſt exalted, a8 
he had been, both in anather parhament, and in com- 
mon voice before, to the moſt depreſſed now, as if his 


condition had been capable of no mediocrities. And 


it could not but trouble bim the more, by happening 


when he was fo freſhly returned out of the Low- 
Countrics, 


— 
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Countries, out of a meritorious employment, in his 
inward conceit and hope; which being the ſingle ex- 
ample, that our annals have yielded, from the time of 
William de la Pool, duke of Suffolk, under Henry 
the Sixth, of ſuch a concurrence of two extremes, 
within ſo ſhort a time, by moſt of the ſame com- 
menders and diſprovers, like the natural breath of 
man, that can both heat and cool, would require no 
light memorial of the particular motives of fo great a 
change, but that the whole caſe was diſperſed by the 
knights of ſhires, and burgeſles of towns, through all 
the veins of the land, and may be taken by any at 
leaſure, out of the re regiſters: beſides that, 
— it not uſual amongſt the beſt patterns, to ſtuff 
the report of particular lives, with matters of pub- 
lick record, but rather to dive, as I ſhall endzavour, 
before I wipe my pen, into ſecret and proper afflic- 
tions; howloever ſomewhat I muſt note in this ſtran 
harnomenon : it an from a travelled doctor of 
phyſick, of bold ſpirit, and of able elocution ; who, 
being returned one of the burgeſſes, which was not 
ordinary in any of his coat, fell by a metaphorical 
alluſion, tranſlated from his own faculty, to propound 
the duke as a main cauſe of divers infirmities in the 
ſtate, or near that purpoſe ; being ſure enough of ſe- 
conds, after the firſt on-ſet, in the lower houſe. As 
for any cloſe intelligence, that they had before-hand, 
with ſome in the higher, though that likewiſe was 
ſaid, I want ground to afhrm or believe it more than 
a general conceit, which perhaps might run of the 
working of envy amongſt thoſe that were neareſt the 
object, which we ſce ſo familiar, both in natural and 
moral cauſes; the duke's anſwers to his impeach- 
ments, in number thirteen, I find very diligently and 
civilly couched ; and though his heart was big, yet 
they all ſavour of an humble ſpirit one way, equita- 
ble conſideration, which could not poſſeſs every vulgar 
conceit, and ſomewhat allay the whole matter, that in 
the bolting and ſifting of near fourteen years of ſuch 
power and favour, all that came out could not be ex- 
pected to be pure and white, and fine meal, but muſt 
nceds have withal among it a certain mixture of padar 
and bran, in this lower age of human fragility ; how- 
ſoever this tempeſt did only ſhake, and not rend his 
ails; for his majeſty conſidering that almoſt all his 
unpeachments were without the compaſs of his own 
reign ; and, moreover, that nothing alledged againſt 
him had, or could be proved by oath, according to 
the conſtitution of the houſe of commons, which the 
duke himſelf did not forget in the preface of his an- 
fwers: and, laſtly, having had ſuch experience of his 
fidelity and obſervance abroad, where he was chief in 
nuſt, and in the participation of all hazards, found 
himfelf engaged in bonour, and in the ſenſe of his own 
natural goodneſs, to ſupport him at home, from any 
turther inquietude, __ 
mony of divers important imputations, whereof the 
ruth is beſt known to his majeſty while he was prince. 
e ſummer following this 8— after an em- 
bark of our trading ſhips, in the river of Bourdeaux, 


too dear buy his higheſt teſti- 


and other points of ſovereign affront, there did ſueceed 
the action of Rhee, wherein the duke was perſonally 
employed on either element, both as admiral and ge- 
neral, with hope, in that ſervice, to recover the pub- 
lick good-will, which he ſaw, by his own example, 
might quickly be won and loſt. This action, as I 
hear, hath been delivered by a noble gentleman of 
much learning and active ſpirits, himſelf the fitter to 
do it right, which, in truth, he greatly wanted, hav- 
ing found more honourable cenſure even from ſome 
of the French writers, than it had generally amongſt 
ourſelves at home. Now, becauſe the ſaid work is 
not yet 2 into the light, I will but ſweep the 
way with a few notes, and there only touching the 
duke's own deportment in that ifland, the proper ſub- 
jet of my quill ; for, in the general ſurvey of this 
action, there was matter of glory and grief ſa equally 
diſtributed on both ſides, as if fortune had meaned we 
ſhould be quickly friends again, wherein let their 
names, that were bravely loſt, be rather memoriſed in 
the full table of time; for my part, I love no ambi- 
tious pains in an eloquent deſcription of miſeries. 
The duke's carriage was ſurely noble throughout to 
the gentlemen of fair reſpect, bountiful to the ſoldier, 
according to any ſpecial value which he eſpied in any, 
tender and caretul of thoſe that were hurt, of unqueſ- 
tionable courage in himſelf, and rather fearful of fame 
than danger. In his countenance, which 1s the part 
that all eyes interpret, no open alteration, even after 
the ſuccours which he expected did fail him: but the 
leſs he ſhewed without, the more it wrought intrin- 
ſically, according to the nature of ſuppreſſed paſſions : 
for certain it is, that to his often- mentioned ſecretary, 
Dr. Maſon, whom he laid in a pallet near him, for 
natural ventilation of his thoughts, he would, in the 
abſence of all other cars and eyes, break out into bit- 
ter and paſſionate eruptions, proteſting, that never his 
diſpatches to divers princes, nor the great buſineſs of 
2 = of an army, of a ſiege, of a treaty, of war, 
of peace, both on foot together, and all of them in 
his head at a time, did not ſo much break his repoſe, 
as a conceit, that ſome at home, under his majeſty, 
of whom he had well deſerved, were now content to 
forget him ; but whom he meant, I know not, and 
am loth to rove at conjectures. Of their two forts, 
he could not take the one, and he would not take the 
other : but, in the general town, he maintained a 
ſcizure and poſſeſſion of the whole, three full months 
and eighteen days; and at the firſt deſcent on ſhore, 
he was not immured within a wooden veſſel, but he 
did countenance the landing in his long-boat, where 
ſucceeded ſuch a defeat of near two hundred horſe, 
and theſe not, by his gueſs, mounted in haſte, but the 
moſt part gentlemen of family, and great reſolution, 
ſeconded with two thouſand foot, as, all circum- 
ſtances well balanced on either ſide, may ſurely endure 
a compariſon with any of the braveſt impreſſions in 
ancient time. In the iſſue of the whole bulineſs, he 
ſeems charged in opinion with a kind of improvident 
conſcience, having brought off that with him to camp, 

O00 2 perchance, 
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perchance, too much from a court, where fortune had 


never deceived him. Beſides, we muſt conſider him 


yet-but rude in the r of arms, though greedy 
of honour, and zealous in the cauſe. At his return to 
Plymouth, a ſtrange accident befel him, perchance 
not ſo worthy of memory for itſelf, as for that it ſeem- 
eth to have been a kind of a prelude to his final pe- 
riod. 4 

The now Lord Goring, a gentleman of true ho- 
nour, and of vigilant affections for his friend, ſends to 
the duke, in all expedition, an expreſs meſſenger, 
with adviſement to aſſure his own perſon, by declining 
the ordinary road to. London, for that he had credible 


intelligence of a plot againſt his life to be put in exe- 


cuti n upon him in his ſaid journey towards the court. 
The . meeting the meſſenger on the way, read 
the letter, and ſmothering it in his pocket without 
the leaſt imaginable apprehenſion, rides forwards; his 
company being about that time not above ſeven or 
eight in number, and thoſe no otherwiſe provided for 
their defence than with ordinary ſwords. After this, 
the duke had not advanced three miles before he met 
with an old woman near a town in the road, who de- 
manded, Whether the duke was in the company? 
And, bewraying ſome eſpecial occaſion to be brought 
to him, was led to his horſe's ſide, where ſhe told 
him, That, in the very next town where he was to 
paſs, ſhe had heard ſome deſperate men vow his death; 
and, thereupon, would have directed him about by a 
ſurer way: this old woman's caſual acceſs, joined 
with that deliberate advertiſement which he had before 
from his noble friend, moved him to participate both 
the tenor of the ſaid letter and all the circumſtances, 
with his company, who were jointly upon conſent, 
that the woman had adviſed him — 2 notwithſtand- 
ing all which importunity, he reſolved to wave his 
way upon this reaſon, perhaps more generous than 
provident, that if, as he ſaid, he ſhould but once by 
ſuch a diverſion make his enemy believe he was afraid 
of danger, he ſhould never live without. Hereupon 
his young nephew, Lord Viſcount Fielding, being 
then in his company, out of a noble ſpirit, beſought 
him that he would, at leaſt, honour him with his coat 
and blue ribband through the town; pleading, that 
his uncle's life, whereon lay the property of his whole 
family, was, of all things under 26k hg the moſt 
precious unto him; and undertaking ſo to geſture and 
muffle up himſelf in his hood, as the duke's manner 


was to ride in cold weather, that none ſhould diſcern 


him from him, and ſo he thould be at the more liberty 
for his own defence. At which ſweet propoſition, 
the duke caught him in his arms and kiſſed him; yet 
would not, as he ſaid, accept of ſuch an offer in that 
caſe from a nephew, whoſe life he tendered as much 
as himſelf; and ſo liberally rewarded the poor crea- 
ture for her good-will. After ſome ſhort directions 
to his company how they ſhould carry themſelves, he 


rode on without perturbation of his mind. He was 
no ſooner entered into the town, but a ſcambling ſol- 


dier clapped hold of his bridle, who thought it was in 


harboured, upon this denial, had no true ground. 


a begging, or, perchance, ſomewhat worſe, in a drum. 
ken faſhion ; yet a gentleman of his train, that rode 3 
pretty diſtance behind him, conceiving, by the Pre. 
miſes, it might be a beginning of ſome miſchievous 
intent, ſpurred up his horſe, and, with a violent ruſſ, 
ſevered him from the duke; who, with the reſt, went 
on quickly through the town; neither, for aught | ! 
*can hear, was there any further inquiry into that prac. 
tice ; the duke, peradventure, thinking it wiſdom not 
to reſerve diſcontentments too deep. At his return to 
the court, he found no change in fates, but ſmothered 
murmurings for the loſs of ſo many gallant gentle. 
men ; againſt which his friends did oppoſe, in their 
diſcourſes, the chance of war, together with a gentle 
expectation for want of ſupply in time. After the 
complaints in parliament, and the unfortunate iſſue at 
Rhee, the duke's fame did ſtill remain more and more 
in obloquy amongſt the maſs of people, whoſe judg. 
ments are only reconciled with good ſucceſſes; ſo, as 
he ſaw plainly, that he muſt go abroad again to rec. 
tify, with his beſt endeavours under the publick ſer. 
vice, his own reputation: whereupon, new prepara- 
tives were in hand, and, partly, reparatives of the 
former beaten at ſea. And, in the mean while, he 
was not unmindful, in his civil courſe, to caſt an eye 
upon the ways to win unto him ſuch as have been of 
principal credit in the lower houſe of parliament, ap- 
plying lenitives, or ſubducting from that part where 
he knew the humours were ſharpeſt ; amidit which 
thoughts he was ſurprized with a fatal ſtroke, written 
in the black book of neceſſity. | 

There was a younger brother, of mean fortunes, 
born in the county of Suffolk, by name John Felton, 
by nature of a deep melancholy, ſilent, and gloomy 
conſtitution, but bred in the active way of a ſoldier, 
and thereby raiſed to the place of lieutenant to a foot- 
company, in the regiment of Sir James Ramſey ; this 
was the man that cloſely within himſelf had conceived 
the duke's death. But what may have been the im- 
mediate, or greateſt motive of that felonious concep- 
tion, is even yet in the clouds. | 

It was ſaid at firſt, that he had been _ with a 
denial of his captain's place, who died in England; 
whereof thus much indeed is true: That the duke, 
before he would inveſt him in the ſaid place, adviſing 
firſt, as his manner was, with his. colonel, he found 
him to intercede for one Powel, his own lieutenant, 
a gentleman of extraordinary valour ; and, according 
to military cuſtom, the place was good, that the lieu- 
tenant of the colonel's company might well pretend to 
the next vacant captainſhip under the fame regiment, 
which Felton acknowledged to be in itſelf very uſual 
and equitable, beſides the eſpecial merit of the per- 
ſon ; ſo that the aforeſaid conceit of ſome rancout 


There was another imagination, that between a knight 
of the ſame county, whom the duke had lately taken 
into ſome good degree of favour, and the ſaid Felton, 
there had been ancient quarrels not yet well healed, 


which might, perhaps, lie feſtering in his bxeall, - 


by 2 certain inflammation, produce this effect; but 
it carries ſmall probability that Felton would ſo deface 
his own act, as to make the duke no more than an 
oblique ſacrifice, to the fumes of his private revenge 
upon a third perſon ; therefore, the truth is, that either 
to honeſt a deed after it was done, or to ſlumber his 
conſcience in the doing, he ſtudied other incentives, 
alledging, not three hours before his execution, to Sir 
Richard Greſham, two only inducements thereof : the 
firſt, as he made it in order, was a certain libellous 
book, written by one Egglcſton, a Scottiſh phy ſician, 
which made the duke one of the fouleſt monſters upon 
the earth, and, indeed, unworthy not only of life in 
a Chriſtian court, and under ſo virtuous a king, but 
of any room within the bounds of all humanity, if 
his prodigious predictions had the leaſt ſemblance of 
truth. | | 

The ſecond was the remonſtrance itſelf of the lower 
houſe of parliament againſt him, which, perchance, 
he thoughr the faireſt cover; ſo he put in the ſecond 
place, whatſoever were the true motive, which, I 
think, none can determine but the prince of darknefs 
iiſclf ; he did thus proſecute the effect: In a bye cut- 
ler's ſhop on Tower-hill, he bought a tenpenny knife 
(ſo cheap was the inſtrument of this great attempt, 
and the ſheath thereof he ſewed to the lining of his 
pocket) that he might at any moment draw forth the 
blade alone with one hand, for he had maimed the 
oiher : this done, he. made ſhift, partly, as it is ſaid, 
on horſeback, and partly on foot, to get to Portſmouth, 
for he was indigent and low in money, which perhaps 
might have a little edged his deſperation. At Portſ- 
mouth, on Saturday, being the twenty-third of Au- 
fu of that current year, he preſſed, without any 
uſpicion, in ſuch a time of ſo many pretenders to 
employment, into an inward chamber, where the duke 
was at breakfaſt (the laſt of his repaſts in this world) 
accompanied with men of quality and action, with 
Monſicur de Soubes, and Sir Thomas Fryer, and there, 
a little before the duke's riſing from the table, he went 
and ſtood expecting till he ſhould paſs through a kind 
of lobby between that room and the next, where were 
divers attending him; towards which paſſage, as 1 
conceive ſomewhat darker than the chamber, which 
he avoided, while the duke came with Sir Thomas 
Fryer cloſe at his car, in the very moment as the ſaid 
knight withdrew himſelf from the duke, the aſſaſſin 
gave him with a back blow a deep wound into his left 
lide, leaving the knife in his body, which the duke 
himſelf pulling out, on a ſudden effuſion of ſpirits, he 
ſunk down under the table in the next room, and im- 
mediately expired. Certain it is, that, a good while 
before, Sir Clement Throckmorton, a gentleman then 


ence, adviſed him to wear a privy coat; whoſe coun- 
fel the duke received very kindly, but gave him this 
anſwer, That, againſt any popular fray, a ſhirt of 
mail would be but a filly defence, and as for a ſingle 
man's. aſſault, he took Himself to be in no danger: 
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living, of grave judgment, had, in a private confer- 


One thing in this enormous accident is, I muſt 


confeſs, to me beyond all wonder (as I received it 


from a gentleman of judicious and diligent obſerva- 
tion, and one whom the duke well favoured) that, 
within the ſpace of not many minutes after the fall of 
the body, and removal thereof into the firſt room, 
there was not a living creature in either of the cham- 
bers, no more than if it had lain in the ſands of Ethi- 
opia : whereas commonly, in ſuch caſes, you ſhall 
note every where a great and ſudden conflux of peo- 
ple unto the place, to hearken and to fee : but it ſhould 
ſeem the very horror of the fact had ſtupified all curi- 
olity, and ſo diſperſed the multitude, that it is thought 
even the murderer himſelf might have 1 for 
who gave the blow none could affirm, if he had not 
lingered about the houſe below, not by any confuſed 
arreſt of conſcience, as hath been ſeen in like exam- 
ples, but by very pride in his own deed, as if, in effect, 
there were little difference between 4 remembered 
by a virtuous fame, or an illuſtrious infamy. | 

Thus died this great peer, in the thirty-ſixth year of 
his age complete, and three days over ; in a time of 
great recourle unto him, and dependence upon him; 
the houſe and town full of ſervants and ſuitors ; his 
ducheſs in an upper room, ſcarce yet out of her bed; 
and the court, at that time, not above fix or nine 
— from him, which had been the ſtage of his great- 
neſs. | 

I have ſpent ſome inquiry, whether he had an 
ominous preſagement before his end; wherein, thoughe 
both ancient and modern ſtories have been infected. 
with much vanity, yet oftentimes things fall out of 
that kind, which may bear a ſober conſtruction ;; 
whereof I will glean two or three in the duke's caſe. 

Being to take his leave of my lord's grace of Can- 
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terbury, then biſhop of London, whom he knew well 


planted in the king's unchangeable affection, by his 
own great abilities, after courtefies of courage had 
paſſed between them: My lord, ſays the duke, I know 

our lordſhip hath very worthily good acceſſes unto the: 
466 our ſovereign ; let me pray you to put his majeſty 
in mind to be good, as I no way diſtruſt, to my poor 
wife and children. At which words, or at his counte-- 
nance in the delivery, or at both, my lord biſhop, be- 
ing ſomewhat troubled, took the freedom to aſk him, 
Whether he had never any ſecret bodements in his 
mind ? No, replied the duke, but I think ſome adven- 
ture may kill me, as well as another man.. 

The very day before he was flain, feeling ſome in- 
diſpoſition of body, the king was pleaſed to give him 
the honour of a viſit, and found him in his bed; where, 


after much ſerious and private diſcourſe, the duke, at 


his majeſty's departing, embraced him in a very unuſual 
and paſſionate manner, and did in like ſort to his friend 
the earl of Holland, as if his foul had divined he-ſhould: 
ſee them no more : which infuſions towards fatal ends. 
had been obſerved by ſome authors of no light autho- 


rity. | | 
'On the very day of his death, the counteſs of Den: 
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-white ſhe was writing her anſwer, ſhe bedewed the 
paper with her tears; and, after a moſt bitter paſſion 
(whereof The could yield no reaſon, but, That her 


«deareſt brother was to be gone) ſhe fell down in a 


'fwoon. Her ſaid letter endeth thus: 


© T-will pray for your happy return, which I look 
at with a great cloud over my head, too M for 
my poor heart to bear without torment ; but I hope 
the great God of heaven will bleſs you.” | 


The day following, the — of Ely, her devoted 
Friend, who was thought the fitteſt preparer of her 
mind to receive-ſuch a doleful accident, came to viſit 
Her ; but, hearing ſhe was at reſt, he attended till ſhe 
mould awake of herſelf; which ſhe did with the af- 
Frightment of a dream : Her brother ſeeming to 
'< paſs through a field with her in her coach; where, 
* — a ſudden ſhout of the people, and aſking 
© the reaſon, it was anſwered to be for joy that the 
duke of Buckingham was ſick.“ Which natural 
Impreſſion ſhe ſcarce had related unto her gentlewo- 
man, before the biſhop was entered into her bed-cham- 
ber for a choſen — of the duke's death. 


This is all that T dare preſent of that nature to any 
of Judgment, not unwillingly omitting certain-prog- 
noſtick anagrams and ſuch ſtrains of fancy. 

He took to wife, eight years and two months be- 
fore his death, the Lady Catharine Manners, heir- 

neral to'the noble houſe of Rutland, who, beſides a 
ſolid addition to his eftate, brought him three ſons, 
and a daughter, called the Lady Mary, his firſt-born. 
His eldeſt fon died at nurſe before his journey to Rhee, 
and his third, the Lord Francis, was born after his 
father's death; ſo that neither his firſt, nor his laſt, 
were participant of. any ſenſe of his misfortunes, or fe- 
licities. His ſecond ſon, now duke of Buckingham, 
was born to chear him after his return from that un- 
lucky voya . | 

For theſe ſweet pledges, and no 'leſs for the un- 
queſtionable virtues of her perſon and mind, he loved 
her dearly, and well expreſſed his love in an act and 


time of no ſimulation, towards his end, bequeathing 
her all his manſion-houſes during her natural life, and 
a power to diſpoſe of his whele perſonal eſtate, toe. 
ther with a fourth part of his lands in jointure, He 
left his elder brother of che ſame womb a viſcount, 
and his younger an earl. Sir Edward Villiers, his 
half-brother on the father's ſide, he either preferred, 
or removed (call it how you wilt) from his ſtep-mo- 
ther's = to the preſidentſhip, where he lived in ſin- 
gular eſtimation for his juſtice and hoſpitality, and 
died with as much grief of the whole province, a; 
ever any governor did before, his religious lady, of 
ſweet and noble direction, adding much to his honour, 
The eldeſt of the brethren, and Feir of the name, was 
made a baronet, but abſtained from court, enjoying, 
perhaps, the greater-greatneſs of ſelf-fruition. 

He left his mother a counteſs by patent in her own 
perſon, which was a new leading example, grown be. 
fore ſomewhat rare ſince the days of Queen Mary, 
His ſiſter of Denbigh (that right character of a good 
lady) he moſt humbly recommended to the queen, who 
after a diſcharge of ſome French in her court, that 
were to return, took her into three ſeveral places of 
honour and truſt. 

In ſhort, not to inſiſt upon every particular branch 
of thoſe private preferments, he x t all his female 
kindred, of the intire or half blood, deſcending of the 
name of Villiers, or Beaumont, within any near de- 
gree, either matched with peers of the realm actually, 
or hopefully, with earls ſons and heirs, or at leaſt with 
knights, or doctors of divinity, and of plentiful condi- 
tion. He did not much ſtrengthen his own ſubſtance 
in court, but ſtood there on his own feet; for the 
truth is, the moſt of his allies rather leaned upon him, 
than ſhoared him up. 

His familiar ſervants, either about his perſon in or- 
dinary attendance, or about his affairs of ſtate, as his 
ſecretaries; or of office, as his ſteward ; or of law, as 
that worthy knight whom he long uſed to ſolicit his 

.cauſes, he left all both in good fortune, and, which 1s 
more, in geod fame: things very ſeldom conſociatcd 
in the inſtruments of great perſonages. 


The Five Years of King fames; or, the Condition of the State of England, and the 


relation it had to other Provinces. 
Brook. 


| OWSOEVER every Kingdom and common- 
wealth may be both well and uprightly governed, 

and that good men may be the means to ſupport it; 
yet there can be no ſuch commonwealth, but, amongſt 


Written by Sir Foulk Grevill, late Lord 


the good, there will be ſome evil perſons: theſe, whe- 

ther dy nature induced, or through envy and ambi- 

tion, to the intent to ſatisfy their appetites, perſuaded, 

do oftentimes enter into actions repugnant _ 0 
ici 
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felicity of good government and commonwealths, and, 
by evil cauſers and perverſe deeds, do ſecretly and un- 
derhand, ſeek to haſten and ſet forward the ruin and 
decay of the ſame : theſe things, becauſe they happen 
contrary, and n are ſo much the 


more remarkable, by how much they are ſudden and 
unexpected. And from hence it cometh, that no ſtate 
of government can be ſaid to be permanent, but that 
oftentimes thoſe, ſaid to be good, are by little and 
little converted unto thoſe that be evil, and oftentimes 
changed from worſe to worſe, till they come to utter 
deſolation. 

Neither is this alone proper to our commonwealth, 
but to all; nor to foreign kingdoms, but to our own: 
for, although his majeſty, at his coming to the crown, 
found us vexed with many defenſive wars, as that in 
Ireland, that in the Low-Countries, and almoſt pub- 
lick againſt Spain, auxiliary in France, and continu— 
ally in military employments; although he found it 
tacerated and torn, with divers factions of proteſtants, 
papiſts, and others, from among whom ſprung ſome 
evil men, that endeavoured to ſet into combuſtion the 
whole ſtate; yet, nevertheleſs, he eſtabliſhed a peace, 
both honourable and profitable, with all neighbour 
princes, and, by relation, through all Europe; ſo that 
neither our friends, nor our enemies, might be either 
feared or ſuſpected. | 

After this general peace was concluded, and the 
working heads of divers papiſts were confined to a 
certain courſe of life, that is, peace; they now peti- 
tion for toleration, for releaſes of vexation, to have 
liberty of conſcience ; and, forſooth, becauſe they can- 
not have theſe things amongſt them, they contrive a 
moſt horrible and deviliſh plot by gun-powder, to blow 


up the FN even the whole ſtate and command 


of this kingdom, and ſo, at one puff, to conclude all 
this peace, and by that means to procure an unruly 
and unfeemly avarice of this ſettled government; and 
this not ſo much to eſtabliſh their own religion, for 


which they pretended it, but to eſtabliſh their own 


power and preheminence, and to raiſe ſome private 
families to greatneſs and dignity, that ſo, faction be- 
lag nouriſhed, and that juriſdiction eſtabliſhed, they 


might with great facility ſuppreſs whom they pleaſe, 


and ſupport their own ſtate. Thus may we ſee, that 
frtled governments do cheriſh in themſelves their 
own deſtruction, and their own ſubjects are often- 
times the cauſe of their own ruin, unleſs God of his 
mercy prevent it, 


Of the domeſtic affairs, and of the. laſciviaus courſe of 


Juch on whom the king had beſtowed the honour of 
knighthoed. 


TH I'S evil being diſcovered by the Lord Mount- 

eagle, and overpaſſed, divers diſcontents happened, 
ome between the civilians and common lawyers con- 
crrning prohibitions; and, for that there was one Dr. 


Cowell who ſtood ſtiffy al the Lord Cooke, di- 


vers diſcontents were nouriſhed between the gentry. 
and commonalty, concerning incloſure, and it grew. 
out into a petty rebellion ; which by the ſame was 
conjectured, not to happen ſo much for the thing it- 
ſelf, as for to find how the people ſtood affected to the 
eee ſtate, whereby divers quarrels and ſecret com- 
uſtions were daily breaking out; in private families, 
one ſided againſt another; and of theſe, proteſtants 
againſt papiſts, they thereby endeavouring to get a 
head, and from ſmall beginnings, to raiſe greater re- 
bellions and diſcontents, ſhewed themſelves heady, and 
ſpeak publickly, what durſt not heretofore have been 
ſpoken in corners: in outward appearance, papiſts 
were favoured, maſſes almoſt publickly adminiſtered, . 
proteſtants diſcountenanced, diſhoneſt men honoured, 
thoſe, that were little leſs than ſorcerers, and witches, 
preferred ; private quarrels nouriſhed, but eſpecially 
between Scottiſh and the Englith duels in every ſecret 
maintained; diver ſects of vicious perſons, of parti 
cular titles, paſs unpunithed or unregarded, as the ſect 


. of roaring-boys, boneventors, bravados, guarterers, . 


and ſuch like, being perſons prodigal, and of great 

expence, who, having run themſelves in debt, were 

conſtrained to run into faction, to defend them from 
danger of the law; theſe received maintenance from 
divers of the nobility, and not a little, as was ſuſpect- 

ed, from the earl of Northampton; which. perſons, . 
though of themſelves they were not able to attempt any 
enterpriſe, yet faith, honeſty, and other good arts, 
being now little ſet by, and citizens, through laſcivi- 
ouſneſs, conſuming their eſtates, it was likely their 
number would rather increaſe than diminiſh; and, 
under theſe pretences, they entered into many deſpe- 
rate enterpriſes, and ſcarce any durſt walk the ſtreets: 
with ſafety. after nine at night: ſo, to conclude, in 


outward ſhew, there appeared no certain affection, no 


certain obedience, no certain government amongſt us. 
Such perſons on whom the king had beſtowed par- 
ticular: honours, either through pride of that, or their 
own a cnn lived at high rates, and, with their 
greatneſs, brought in exceſs of riot, both in clothes 
and diet. So our ancient cuſtoms were abandoned, 
and that ſtrictneſs and ſeverity, that had wont to be 
amongſt us, the Englith'{corned and contemned, every 
one applauding ſtrange or new things, though never 
ſo coſtly, and, for the attaining of them, neither ſpa- 
ring purſe nor credit; that prices of all ſorts of com- 
modities are raiſed, and thoſe ancient gentlemen, who 
had left their inhexitance whole, and well furniſhed ' 
with goods and chattels, having, thereof, kept good 
houſes unto their ſons, lived to ſee part conſumed in 


riot aud exceſs, and the reſt, in poſſibility, to be 


utterly loſt : the holy eſtate of matrimony molt perti- - 
viouſly. broken, and, amongſt many, made but a May- - 
game; by which means, divers private families have 
been ſubverted, brothel-houſes in abundance tolerated, 
and even great perſons proſtituting their bodies, to the 


intent to ſatisfy their appetites, and conſume their 


ſubſtance, repairiug to the city, and, to the intent to 
conſume theix vixtues allo, lived diſſolute lives. And 


many 
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many of their ladies and daughters, to the intent to 


maintain themſelves according to their dignities, pro- 
ſtitute their bodies in a ſhameful manner; ale-houſes, 


dicing-houſes, taverns, and places of vice and iniquity, 
beyond meaſure, abounding in many places, there be- 
ing as much extortion for ſin, as there is racking for 


rents, and as many ways to ſpend money, as are wind- 


ings and turnings in towns and ſtreets ; ſo that, to' 


outward appearance, the evil ſeems to overtop the 
good, and evil intentions and counſels rather proſ- 
pered, than thoſe that were profitable to the common- 
wealth, 


Of my lord of Northampton's coming to honour ; the cauſe 
the druifion. between the Hollanders and the Engliſh ; 


' between the Scottiſh and Engliſh ; between the Engliſh 


and Iriſh. | 
NOM. Henry Howard, youngeſt ſon of the duke 


of Norfolk, continuing a papiſt from his infancy 
unto this time, beginning to grow eminent, and being 
made famous heretofore for his learning, having been 


trained and brought up for a long time in Cambridge, 


by the perſuaſion of the king, changeth his opinion 
of religion in outward appearance ; and, to the intent 
to reap unto himſelf more honour, became a proteſ- 


tant, for which cauſe, he was created earl of North- 


ampton, and had the king's favours bountifully be- 
ſtowed upon him : firſt, the office of privy-ſeal, then 
the wardenſhip of Cinque-ports, and, laſtly, the re-' 
fuſal of being treaſurer : this man was of a ſubtle and 


fine wit, of a good i e excellent in outward 


courtſhip, famous for ſecret inſinuation, and for 
cunning flatteries, and, by reaſon of theſe flatte- 
ries, became a fit man for the conditions of thoſe 
times, and was ſuſpected to be ſcarce true unto his 
fovereign ; but rather endeavouring, by ſome ſecret 
ways and means, to ſet abroad new plots, for to 

rocure innovation. And, for this purpoſe, it was 
thought he had a hand in the contention that happened 


amongſt the Hollanders and Engliſh, concerning the 


fiſhing, the Hollanders claiming right to have the fiſh- 
Ing in the Levant, and the Engliſh claiming right ; 


upon this contention, they fell from claim, to words 


of anger, from words pf anger, to blows; ſo that 
there died many of them, and a ſtar was left for fur- 
ther quarrel, but that it was ſalved by wiſe governors, 
and the expectation of ſome diſappointed. | 
Nevertheleſs, the papiſts, being a ſtrong faction, 
and ſo great a man being their favourer; grew into 
their head's malice, and endeavour to make the inſo- 
lency of the Scots to appear, who, to this intent, that 
they might be the more hated of the Engliſh, not con- 
tented with their preſent eitate, would enter into out- 


Tages ; ſome counterfeit the ſeal- manual, others taunt 


the nobility in diſdain, and a third ſort fecretly con- 
trive the EnglHh's death; whereby it happened, be- 
fides common clamour, that there were added ſecret 


diſcontents of private perſons, which-cauſed jealouſy 


to happen in thoſe two nations. Put his majeſty, he. 
ing both wiſe and worthy, fore ſaw the evil, and pre. 
vented it by proclamation, by which means, thef. 
clamours are ſtopped, and the injury and offences of 
both parties redreſſed. The n ſeeing theſe (ores 
and hearing of theſe miſdemeanors, for they have their 
intelligents here alſo, begin to grow obſtinate, and 
make religion a pretence, to colour their intentions; 
for which cauſe they ſtand out, and proteſt loſs of lite 
and goods, rather than to be forced from their Opi- 
nion, being wavering and unconſtant, rather thirſting 
for rebellion, to the intent to purchaſe their own li. 
berty, than peace; every new alteration gives occaſion 
of diſcontent, and cauſes new complaints to be brought 
to the king's ear, under pretence whereof, they grew 
contemptuons_to their governors, and haters of tle 
Engliſh laws. nnn | 

he captains and ſoldiers grew negligent for want 
of pay, the great men envying one another through 
private covetouſneſs, and many inſolencies, being (uf. 
fered, cauſe there alſo, to be nouriſhed,. many miſde. 
meanors, to the ruin of that government. 

Theſe things, being thus handled, adminiſter occa- 
ſion to the papiſts to hope for ſome alteration and 
change. And that, as a body that is violent con. 
ſumeth itſelf, without ſome ſpecial cauſe to maintain 
it, ſo theſe occurrences will be the cauſe of their own 
deſtruction. At this time, there was a leaguer in 
Denmark, and, ſhortly after, another in the Low- 
Countries ; but, to what end their beginnings were 
intended, is yet unknown. 


The rifing of the earl of Somerſet ; his favour and greatneſ; 
with the king, and his parentage, and diſcontent. 


MONG other accidents that happened about theſe 
times, the riſing of one Mr. Parr was moſt re- 
markable; a man born of mean parentage, inhabitant 
in a village near Edinburgh, in Scotland, and there, 
through the favour of friends, was preferred to his 
majeſty to be one of his pages, for he kept twelve, 
according to the cuſtom of the French, and ſo con!t- 
nued it as long as he was in Scotland; afterwards, 
coming into England, the council thought it more ho- 
nourable to have ſo many ſootmen to run with his 
majeſty, as the queen had before ; theſe youths had 
clothes put to their backs, according to their places, 
and fifty pounds apiece in their purſes, and fo were 
diſmiſſed the court. : 
This youth, amongſt the reſt, having thus loſt his 
fortunes, to repair them again, makes haſte into 
France, and there continued, until he had fpent all 
his means and money: ſo that now, being bare in 2 
ſtrange country without friends, or hope to obtain his 
expectation, he returns back for England, bringing 
nothing with him but the language, and a few French 


- faſhions; nevertheleſs, by the help of Tome of his 


countrymen, and ancient acquaintance, he was pre- 


ferred unto the Lord-Hays, a Scotchman, and favou- 
1 4 Jite 


rite of the King's, to wait upon him as his page. Not 
Jong after, that lord, amongſt many others, was ap- 
ointed to perform a tilting, who, bearing an affec- 
tion to this young man, as well in reſpect he was his 
countryman, as that he found him to be of a bold diſ- 
ofition, comely viſaged, and of proportionable per- 
ſonage, commixed with a courtly preſence, prefers 
him to carry his device to the king, according to the 
cuſtom in thoſe paſtimes uſcd : now when he ſhould 
come to light from off his horſe, to perform his of- 
fce, his horſe ſtarts, throws him down, and breaks 
his leg: this accident, being no leſs ſtrange than ſud- 
den, in ſuch a place, cauſes the king to demand who 
he was ; anſwer was made, his name was Carr. He, 
taking notice of his name, and calling to remembrance, 
that ſuch a one was his page, cauſes him to be had 
into the court, and there provided for him, until ſuch 
time as he was recovered of his hurt : after, in pro- 
eſs of time, the young man is called for, and made 
one of the bed-chamber to his majeſty ; he had not 
long continued in his place, before (by his good en- 
deavours, and diligent ſervice in his office) the king 
thewed extraordinary favour unto him, doubling the 
favour of every action in eſtimation, ſo that many are 
obſcured, that he may be graced and dignified. 

Thus the hand of the diligent maketh rich, and the 
dutiful ſervant cometh to honour ; he, of all others, 
either without fraud to obtain, or deſert to continue 
it, is made the king's favourite; no ſuit, no petition, 
no grant, no letter, but Mr. Carr mult have a hand 
in it; ſo that great rewards are beſtowed upon him 
by ſuitors, and large ſums of money by his majeſty ; 
by which means his wealth increaſed with his favour, 
and with both, honours : for virtue and riches dignify 


their owners; being, from a page, raiſed to the dig- 


nity of knighthood. Aſter his favour increaſing with 
his honours, there was no demand but he had it, no 
luit but he obtained it, whether it were crown-lands, 
lands forfeited or confiſcated ; nothing ſo dear, but the 
king beſtowed upon him, whereby his revenues were 
enlarged, and his glory ſo reſplendent, that he drown- 
ed the 4 of the beſt of the nobility, and the emi- 


nency of ſuch as were much more excellent. By which 


means, envy (the common companion of greatneſs) 
procures him much diſcontent, but yet, paſſing through 


all diſadventurcs, continues his favour ; and men, be- 


ing drawn to applaud that which is either ſtrange or 
new, began to ſue him, and molt to purchate him, to 
be their friend and aſſiſtant in court; ſo great and 
eminent was his favour. | 


Of the breach that happened between the earl of Hex and 
bis counteſs ; her hatred towards him; his lenity; her 


1 bneſs; his conflancy. 


N OW, the cares of the vulgar being filled with the 
fortunes of this gentleman, it miniſtered occaſion 
to paſs to their opinions, concerning his worth and 
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deſert; ſome extol and laud his virtues, ethers the 


proportion of his * many his outward court- 


ſhip, and moſt, as they ſtood affected, either praiſed 
or diſpraiſed him, inſomuch that, amongſt the. reſt, 
the counteſs of Eilex (a woman at this time not greatly 
affecting her huſband) and withal, being of a luſtful 
appetite, prodigal of expence, covetous of applauſe, 
ambitious of honour, and light of behaviour, having 
taken notice of this young gentleman's proſperity, 
and great favour that was ſhewed towards him above 
others, in hope to make ſome profit of him, moſt ad- 
vances him to every one, commending his worth, ſpi- 
rit, audacity, and agility of body, ſo that her ancient, 
lawful, and accuſtomed love towards her lord begins 
to be obſcured, and thoſe embraces, that ſeemed here- 
tofore pleaſing, are turned into frowns, and harſh un- 
ſeemly words uſher her diſcontents unto her huſhand's 
ears. 

The good earl carrying an extraordinary affection 
towards her, and being a man of a mild and courte- 
ous condition, with all honeſt and religious care, ready, 
rather, to ſuffer than correct theſe outrages, tents 
admonitheth her to a better courſe of lite, and to re- 
member, that now all her fortune depenceth upon his 

roſperity, and therefore ſhe offered more injury to 
berſelt, than hurt unto him; yet, nevertheleſs, ſhe 
perſiſted, and, from bare words, returned to actions, 
thereby giving people occaſion to paſs their cenſure of 
this diſagreement ; ſome attributing it to the incon- 
ſtancy and looſeneſs of the counteſs, others to the 
earl's travels, and that in his abſence ſhe continued 
moſt unconſtant, of a looſe life, ſuffering her body to 
be abuſed : and others, to make a ſhipwreck of her 
modeſty, and to abrogate the rights of marriage; but 
moſt, becauſe ſhe could not have wherewith to ſatisſy 
her inſatiate appetite and ambition, her huſhand liv- 
ing a private lite, 

For theſe cauſes, I fay, ſhe run at random, and 
played her pranks as the toy took her in the head, 


ſometimes publickly, ſometimes privately, whereby 


ſhe diſparaged her reputation, and brought herſelf into 
the contempt of the world; yet, notwithſtanding, the 
earl retained her with him, allowed her honourable 
attendance, gave her means according to her place, 
and ſhewed an extraordinary affection, endeavouring 
rather by friendly and fair perſuaſions to win her, than 
to become rigid over her. | 

Put theſe things little avail, where affections are 
carried to another ſcope, and thoſe things, that, to the 
judgment of the wiſe, become fit to be uſed, are of 
others contemned and deſpiſed, ſo that almoſt all men 
ſpeak of the looſencſs of her carriage, and wonder 
4 5 the carl will ſuffer her in thoſe courſes ; where- 
upon he modeſtly tells her of it, giving her a check 


for her inordinate courſes, ſhewing how much it both 


diſhonoured him, and diſparaged her, in perſiſting, in 
the eye of the world, after fo looſe and unſeemly a 
ſort ; deſiring her to be more civil at home, and not 


ſo often abroad; and thus they parted. 
P p Oo 
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Of my Lord 7 death. Of Mr. Overbary's 
coming out of France ; his entertainment; he grows 
into favour. 


MY Lord Treaſuter Cecil growing into years, hav- 

ing been a good ſtateſman, the only ſupporter of 
the Proteſtant faction, diſcloſer of treaſons, and the 
only Mercury of our time, having been well acquainted 


with the affairs of this commonwealth, falls into a 


dangerous ſickneſs, and, in proceſs of time, through 
the extremity of the malady, dies; not without ſuſ- 
picion of poiſon, — to the opinion of ſome ; 
others ſay of a ſecret diſeaſe, ſome naturally, and 
many not without the privity of Sir Robert Carr ; 
and the reaſon of their opinion was, becaufe the king, 
upon a time, having given Sir Robert the ſum of 
twenty thouſand pounds, to be paid by my lord trea- 
ſurer, Sir Robert Carr was denied it, upon which de- 


nial, there grew ſome difference between them; the 


king was privy to it after this manner : My lord, hav- 
ing told out five thouſand pounds, laid it in a paſſage- 
gallery ; the king demands, Whoſe money that was ? 
Anſwer was made by my lord treaſurer, That it was 
but the fourth — of that which his majeſty had 


given to Sir Robert Carr; ho ee or the king re- 


tired from his former grant, and wiſhed Sir Robert to 


fatisfy himſelf with that, holding it to be a great 


pift: he, being thus croſſed in his expectation, har- 
boured in his heart the hope of revenge, which after 
happened, as was ſuſpected; but it is not certain, 
therefore J omit it. 

Upon the death of this gentleman, Mr. Overbury 
(ſometime a ſtudent of the law in the Middle Tem- 
ple} was newly arrived out of France, who having 


obtained fome favour in court beforetimes, becauſe of 


ſame diſconterits, got licence to travel, and now, at 
his return, was entertained into the favour of Sir Ro- 
bert Carr; whether it proczeded of any love towards 
him, or to the intent to make uſe of him, is not cer- 
tain; yet, nevertheleſs, he puts him in truſt with his 
moſt ſecret employments ; in which he behaves him- 
ſelf honeſtly and diſcreetly, purchaſing, by his wiſe 
carriage in that place, the good affection and favour 
not only of Sir Robert, but of others alſo. In pro- 
ceſs of time, this favour procures profit, profit trea- 
ſure, treaſure honour, honour larger employments, 
arid, in time, better execution: for, where diligence 
and humility are aſſociated in great affairs, there fa- 
vour is accompanied with both; ſo that many cour- 
tiers, perceiving his great hopes, grew into familiarity 
with him; the knight's expectations are performed, 
and his buſineſs accompliſhed, rather more than leſs, 
according to his wiſhes; ſo that, taking notice of his 
diligence to outward appearance, he gives him an ex- 
traordinary countenance, uniting him into friendſhip 
with himſelf, inſomuch that, to the ſhew of the 
world, his bond was indiſſolvible, neither could there 
be more friendſhip ufed, ſince there was nothing ſo 


3 
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ſecret, nor any matter ſo private, dut the knight in, 


parted it to Mr, Overbury. 


Of Miſtreſs Turner's life, how the counteſs and fhe tm 
acquainted; The combination of the ear]'s — 


TH E counteſs of Eſſex, having harboured in he, 

heart envy towards her hufband even until thi, 
time, makes her repair unto Miſtreſs Turner, a gen- 
tlewoman that, from her youth, had been given over 
to a looſe kind of life, being of a low ſtature, fair 
viſage, for outward behaviour comely, but in prodi- 
ality and exceſs moſt riotous ; by which courſe of 
ife ſhe had conſumed the greateſt part of her hu. 
band's means, and her own ; ſo that now, wanting 
wherewith to fulfil her expectations and extreme 
pride, ſhe falls into evil courſes, as to the proſtitution 
of her body to common luſt, to practiſe ſorcery and 
inchantments, and to many, little leſs than a flat 
bawd ; her huſband, dying, left her in a deſperate 
ſtate, becauſe of her wants ; by which means ſhe is 
apt to enter into any evil accord, and to entertain any 
evil motion, be it never ſo facinorous. A doctor 
wife, who was, during his life, her * +a and 
in that time ſhe having been entertained into her com- 
pany, his ſaid wife by that means procured further 
acquaintance, being ncar of the ſaid diſpoſition and 
temperature, as Pares cum paribus facile congregantur ; 
from thence it happened, that ſhe was ſuſpected, even 
by her means and procurement before this, to have 
lived a looſe life, for who can touch pitch and not be 
defiled? I ſay, having ſome familiarity with this wo- 
man, and now taking ſome diſcontent at her huſband 
more than heretofore, by reaſon of her falling out 


with him, and his ſharp anſwers, as ſhe conceives, to 


her, repairs to her houſe, and there, amongſt other 
diſcourkes, diſgorges herſelf again ſt her huſband, where- 
by the cauſe of her grief might eaſily be perceived. 
Miſtreſs Turner, as feeling part of her pain, pities 
her, and in hope of profit, being now in neceſſity and 
want, is eaſily drawn to effect any thing that ſhe re- 
quires; whereupon, by the report of ſome, it was 
concluded at this time between them to adminiſter 
poiſon to the earl; but, not taking effect according to 
their expectation, the counteſs writes unto her to this 
purpoſe: . 

Sweet Turner, as thou haſt been hitherto, ſo an 
thou all my hopes of good in this world: my lord 
is as luſty as ever he was, and hath complained to 
my brother Howard, that he hath not lain with me, 
nor uſed me as his wife. This makes me mad, ſicce 
of all men I loath him, becauſe he is the only ob- 
ſtacle and hinderance, that I ſhall never enjoy him 
whom I love.” : | | | 
The earl having overpaſſed this evil, and continued 
ſtill in his priſtine eſtate, procured not any affection, 
but more hatred and loathſomeneſs; ſo that it bur 
forth daily to my lord's great diſcontent. and draus 
her headlong into her own deſtruction. * 
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aber Carr made Viſcount Racheſier; the acquaint- 
9 between my lord of Northampton and him, and the 


new affection of the counteſs. 


HE king taking great liking to this young gentle- 
T man, to the intent that he might be no leſs emi- 
nent in honour, than he was powerful in wealth and 
ſubſtance, adorns him with the title of Viſcount Ro- 
cheſter, and beſtows the ſecretaryſhip of ſtate upon 
him, ſo that has honour and his wealth make him 
famous to foreign nations. Theſe things coming to 
my lord of Northampton's ears, having been a long 
time favourite in court, and now grown into years, 
and, by reaſon thereof, knowing the favour of the 
king to depend upon, many uncertainties ; and, altho' 
at this time he was the greater actor in ſtate affairs, 
yet, if this young man continued his height of glory, 
all his dignity would either be abated, or overſhadow- 
ed, and that he had not that free acceſs to the king's 
ears, which he had wont to have; endeavoureth as 
much as in him lieth to make this courtier either to 
be wholly his, or dependent upon his favour, that ſo, 
having relation to him, he might make uſe of his 
greatneſs. And for this purpoſe he begins to applaud 
the wiſdom and government of the viſcount, his vir- 
tues, outward courtſhip, and comely carriage, and, 
to conclude, holds him a man of no leſs worth and 
deſert, than any about the king ; neither were theſe 
things ſpoken to private or particular perſons alone, 
but even in the ears of the king, to the intent to con- 
firm the king's favqur towards him. 

Theſe things eoming to this gentleman's cars, he 
takes it as a great favour from ſo great a perſonage, and 
therefore fo much the more admires his own worth, 
raiſing his carriage above his wonted courſe, and in 
hope of better things, applauding every action per- 
formed by the earl; by which means there grows a 
kind of community between them, and there wants 
nothing but intercourſe of ſpeech for confirmation of 
acquaintance, and procuring further relation either to 
other. Lime offers opportunity; the earl and he meet, 
and each changeth acquaintance with acquaintance of 
greater familiarity, ſo that many times letters paſſed 
detween them in their abſence, and courtly diſcourſes, 
deing preſent, by which means on all hands a confi- 
dent amity is concluded. 

In theſe times the counteſs of Eſſex being a ſpecta- 
tor of thoſe, and perceiving this viſcount to be {till 
raiſed up unto honours daily, in hope of greater, is 
the more fired with a luſtful deſire, and the greater 
are her endeavcurs by the inſtigation of ſome of her 
friends to accompliſh what ſhe determined: for great- 
neſs doth not qualify, but ſet an edge upon Juſtful 
appetites, and, where the moſt means are to maintain 
It, there the greater affections are cherithed. 


The courſe ſhe takes te procure affeftion ; ſhe combines with 
Dittor Forman; they conclude to bewitch the viſcuunt. 


IN theſe furious fits, ſhe makes her repair to Miſtreſs 
Turner, and begins a new complaint, whereby ſhe 


makes manifeſt an extraordinary affection towards this 
o gentleman, ſo that ſhe could not reſt without 

is company; neither knew ſhe any means to attain 
her ends, there being no relation nor acquaintance be- 
tween them: whereupon, Miſtreſs Turner, being till 
her ſecond, and ready to put an evil attempt into ex- 
ecution, concludes with the counteſs to inchant the 
viſcount to affect her; and, for this purpoſe, they fall 
acquainted with one Doctor Forman, that dwelt at 
Lambgth, being an ancient gentleman, and thought 
to have ſkill in the magick art : this man by rewards 
and giſts was wont to join with Miſtreſs Turner, who 
now, to the intent to prey upon the counteſs, endea- 
vour, the beſt they may, to inchant-the viſcount's af- 
fection towards her: much time is ſpent, many words 
of witchcraft, great coſt in making pictures of wax, 
crofles of ſilver, and little babies 2 that uſe, yet all 
to ſmall purpoſe: at length they, continuing in their 
ſorcery, adviſed her to live at court, where ſhe had 
free acceſs without controul, though of ſmall ac- 
quaintance with him, whom ſhe moſt teſpected, ne- 
vertheleſs, ſhewing an affable countenance towards 
him, hoping, in proceſs of time, to attain that ſhe 
required. Time offers opportunity, and, amongſt 
others, at length theſe two fall into league; the coun- 
teſs, being joyful of her prey, admires him, and 
uſes all kindneſs that may be to intrap him: he, whe- 
ther by theſe inchantments, or by the lightneſs of his 
own diſpoſition carried, is as much beſotted, number- 
ing her amongſt the beſt women, and doubling eve 
action in his Eſtimation, inſomuch that he could ſcarce 
reſt but in her company ; 3 their meetings 
grew frequent, and diſcourſes pleaſant, by theſe 
means inflaming the fire of a luſtful appetite. 

Theſe things, having happened fo well to her ex- 
pectation, cauſe a great love towards this good couple, 
viz. Doctor Forman and Miitreſs Turner, ſoliciting 
them with letters, with money, and large prmiſes, to 
continue ſtill their friend; they willing to make uſe 
of their wealth, more than expecting any good they 
could accompliſh by their art, perſiſt amongſt her em- 

loyments; Miſtreſs Turner makes trial for herſelf, 
% which means, many flight and accuſtomed tricks 
are practiſed, and now reported to return to the 
hurt of many ; for, a woman's hands being once 
entered into the act of fin, ſhe runs headlong to her 
deſtruction, turning thoſe evil acts to cvil ends, and 
endeavouring to purchaſe by that means probt and 
commodity. 


How it was th:ught the earl of Northampton had a hand 
in the buſineſs, who invites the viſcaunt to ſupper. The 
counteſs and he meet ; places of meeting are afpointcd. 
The earl made chancellor of Camoridge. | 


TE was vulgarly opinionated, that the counteſs of 

Eſſex, having ſuſtained theſe diſcontents with her 
huſband, acquainted her uncle, the carl of North- 
ampton, of her affection eſpecially towards. the viſ- 
count, who weighing the proht that might redound to 


Pp 2 


his 
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his own employments, if there were ſuch affinity had 
between them, ſeemed to give a liking towards it, 
and endeavoured rather to further it, than at all to diſ- 
ſuade her, or to give her that honeſt and due counſel 
to be dutiful to her huſband, as was fitting. How- 
ever, the firſt meeting that they had, wherein there 
was any conference, was at the earl's houſe, who in- 
vited the viſcount to ſupper, and, there finding the 
counteſs, they at their pleaſure appointed meetings for 
further diſcourſes, But, whether there was any one 
made privy to theſe things, it is not evident. 

But from this time the counteſs and viſcount conti- 
nued their looſe kind of life, and, as was commonly 
ſuſpected, had further relation than was fitting, to the 
great diſparagement of them both, and diſhonour of 

o noble a houſe : what the iſſue of theſe things are, 
continues in obſcurity, notwithſtanding the earl of 
Northampton is much blamed, the counteſs defamed, 
and the viſcount himſelf for his looſeneſs ſuſpected. 

Now was this lord propounded at the Regent-houſe 
to be chancellor of Cambridge ; the ſcholars fall into 
divers opinions, and the Ramiſts propound the prince, 
to oppole him; this election paſſed on the earl's fide ; 
he refuſes, but ſtill flatters the ſcholars, makes the 
king acquainted with it, and though willing to un- 
dertake it, yet ſhewing an unwillingneſs, endeavoured 
rather to be urged to it, than receive it voluntarily; 
this was imputed, becauſe of his oppoling the prince, 
but the truth was to perceive, whether the ſcholars at- 
fections were ſettled upon love and reſpect unto him- 
ſelf, or merely to depend upon his greatneſs. The 
king writes in his behalf to the vice- chancellor. They 

rocecd to the new election, the ear] again is choſen, 
nis title ſent him, and he in requital ſends many and 
plauſible letters; and, that they might be the more 
acceptable, being ſent to ſcholars, wrote to them in 
Latin; it is intolcradls the flattery that he uſcd. 


Crerbury grows into grace with the fing; is made a 
knight. The intercourſe between the counteſs and the 
wiſcount made known to Overbury. 


' 

AFIEN tome continuance of time, Mr. Overbury 

grows eminent in court, as well by reaſon of the 
viicount's favour, as the good and careful diligence 
that he had in court employments ; fo, that now com- 
paring his worth with his wealth, he is had in more 
reſpect, and the honour of knighthood beſtowed upon 
him, with the hope of better things; this, howſoever 
in i{clf it be not valuable, yet in ſpeculators it ſtrik- 
eta a doubt, c{pectally in the viſcount, for ſovereignty 
and love can abide no paragon. 

Things that, at the beginning, proceed with mo- 
delty, are little or nothing regarded. But, when men 
grow old in ſuch things that are hateſul, they make 
every place alike with a bluthleſs face, committing 
them to the open view : by this means Overbury came 
2cquainted with this intercourſe between the viſcount 
aud the ccunteſs; for now they, having had ſome 

1 | 
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time of familiarity and intercourſe in remote parts 
ſhame not to commit the ſin of venery in the court 
and that to the privity of Sir Thomas, who both loath; 


and hates what he ſees, avoiding rather than intrudin 


himſelf to the knowledge of it; neither meddles he 
any way or other with it, but lets them alone jn their 
vicious courſes, and rather ſeems to be ignorant, than 
take any notice of it. 

Nevertheleſs, he is employed to carry letters to and 
again between the counteſs and the viſcount ; ſome 
to Pater-noſter-row ; ſome to Hammerſmith, and 
others to other places of meeting, which were ap- 
pointed between them, by Which means, comparing 
both actions together, he entered into the fecrets g 
this myſtery, and became acquainted with more things 
than the viſcount would have had him, from whence 
a kind of jealouſy was carried towards him, 


Of the ee complaint of the earl of Ee. The count; 
combines with Turner to bewitch him; it taketh 72 
Forman's death : one Greſham is entertained inis t/+ 


buſineſs. 


New the earl of Eſſex, perceiving himſelf to be 

rather leſs regarded than any whit at all eſteemed, 
enters into a new diſcourſe with his lady, with many 
proteſtations both of his conſtancy and love towards her ; 
but withal tells her of her looſeneſs, of the report of 
the vulgar, and what a ſtrange courſe of life ſhe led, 
contrary to all piety and honeſty, which ſtung the coun- 


teſs to the heart, and more increaſed and augmented 


her malice towards him, ſo that in a great fury ſhe 
takes her coach, and repairs to her ancient acquaint- 
ance Mrs. Furner, who, according to her old cuſ- 
tom, is ready to perform any evil act, and there they 
combine to bewitch the earl, and procure frigidity 
quoad hane : for this purpoſe, Dr. — is con- 
ſulted, for the procuring of means; pictures in wax 
are made, croſſes, and many ſtrange and uncouth 
things (for what will the devil leave unattempted to. 
accomplith their ends?) Many attemps failed, and ſtil 
the earl ſtood it out. At laſt, they framed a picture 
of wax,. and got a thorn from a tree that bore leaves, 
and ſtuck upon the privity of the ſaid picture, by 
which means they accompliſhed their deſires. 

This being done according to her expectation, ſhe 
repairs to her houfe at Chartley, and thither the 
eart comes to her ; but, whether he was more lulty 
than ſhe expected, or what other aecident happened, 
it is unknown; nevertheleſs, ſhe grew jealous of hei 


art, and falls into a great fear, that all their labo!! 


was loſt, whereupon the wrote a letter to Dr. Forman 
to this effect: 


Sweet Father, | 
ALTHOUGH I have found you ready at all times 
to further me, yet muſt I ſtill crave your help; where- 
fore I beſeech you to remember, that you Keep the 


doors cloſe, and that you {till retain the Lord with - 
an 
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and his affection towards me; I havel no cauſe but to 


de confident in you: although the world be againſt 
me, yet heaven fails me not; many are the troubles I 
ſuſtain, the doggedneſs of my lord, the croffnefs of 
mine enemies, and the ſubverſton of my fortunes, 
unleſs you, by your wiſdom, deliver me ont of the 
midſt of this wilderneſs, which I intreat for God's 
fake. bes Fo % Ar 1 7 bf eo CIP. 1. ' 
Your affectionate loving daughter, 
From Chartley. Frances Eſſex, 


This leiter, coming to the hands of the old maſter, 

procures a new attempt, and now he goes and in- 
chants a nutmeg and a letter; one to be given to the 
viſcount in his drink, the other to be. ſent unto him 
as a preſent ; thefe things being accomplithed, he, 
not long after, died, leaving behind'him ſome of thoſe 
letters, whereby the counteſs had intercourſe with him, 
in his pocket, which gave ſome light into the buſineſs, 
amongſt which this fame was one. 
Dr. Forman being dead, Mrs. Turner wanted one 
to aſſiſt her; whereupon, at the counteſs's coming up 
to London, one Greſham was nominated to be enter- 
tained into this. buſineſs, and, in proceſs of time, was 
wholly intereſted in it. This man was had in ſuſpi- 
cion to have had a hand in the gunpowder treaſon, he 
wrote ſo near in his almanack; but, without queſ- 
tion, he was a very ſkiltul man in the mathematicks, 
and, in his later time, in witchcraft, as now ſuſpected, 
and therefore the fitter to be employed in thoſe prac- 
tices, which, as they were deviliſh, ſo the devil had a 
hand in them. 


The counteſs ſends the wiſcount this letter, inchanted by 
Dr. Forman: places of meeting appointed, their into- 


lerable locſeneſs, and poets verſes upon them. The be- 
ginning of their fall. 5 | ; | 


[J* ON her return the ſends congratulations to the 

viſcount, and, with thoſe, the letter fent her by 
Dr. Forman ; he reads it, and, the more he reads it, 
the more is intangled: for no man knows the miſe- 
ries that are contained in evil arts, and who can with- 
ſtand the words of evil tongues? Whereupon he re- 
turns anſwer, and new places of meeting are aſſigned, 
amongſt the reſt, one at Hammerfmith : in the mean 
ume the viſcount makes diſpatch of his buſineſs, leav- 
ing things half done, half undone, to the intent he 
might meet her, who had now ſtaid for his coming 
above two hours, and, being met, they ſolemnly ſa- 
luted each other, tall into divers diſcourſes, and in- 
ſinuating phraſes, from words to deeds, and from 
ſpeaking to acting the ſin of venery. The counteſs 
having obtained What ſhe deſired, and the viſcount 
caught in the net of adulation, the more he ſtrives to 
be looſed, being caught the faſter, luſt, having, by 


tis means, got liberty, being covered with greatneſs, 


like a fire long concealed in a pile of rotten wood, 
burſt forth with all looſeneſs and licentiouſneſs; places 
of more frequent and private meetings being con- 
cluded between them, and perſons fitting for their 
purpoſes being acquainted with their proceedings, 


watchwords are given. All things, having relation to 


a certain end, make them more boldly and ſafely to 
accomplith that which both time and memory cannot 
deinonſtrate in former hittory. LIKED 30 
Now theſe good parts, which ſeemed. heretofore to 
be hopeful in the viſcount, conſume to cinders, and 
the corruption remains to brand him in the forehead 
for his ill living; his modeſty becomes eclipſed, his, 
behaviour light, his carriage unſeemly in his place; 
nothing ſo coſtly, no tyre ſo uncouth, but at all coſts 
and charges he obtains it for the increaſe of favour ;. 
new faſhions are produced, that ſo he might ſhew. 
more beantiful and fair, and that his favour and per- 
ſonage might be made more manifeſt to the world; 
and for this purpoſe yellow bands, duſted hair, curled. 
criſped, frizzled, ſleeked fkins, open breaſts beyond 
accuſtomed modeſty, with many other inordinate at- 
tires, were worn on both ſides to the ſhew of. the: 
world, ſo that, for the increaſe of diſhoneſt appetites, 
they were abundantly practiſed and praiſed. 

_ Surfeiting thus upon pleaſure, having been before 
accuſtomed unto hardneſs, cauſeth him to fall into all 
manner of forgetfulneſs; letting all things go to 
wreck, careleſs in attendance, neglecting ſtate-affairs, 
ignorant of his own worth, and ſubjecting him elf to 
the luſtful appetite of an evil woman, accounting no 
time fo well ſpent, nor hour deemed ſo happy, as 
when dalliance and pleaſant diſcourſes 2 between 
them, either in words or writings; ſo that in him 
may be verified the old ſaying of the poet: 


Non, facili juvenum multis e millibus unum 

Virtuti pretium, qui putat efſe ſuum ; 

Fallit eum vitium ſpecte virtutis & umbra 
Cum fit triſte habitum vultuque vefte ſeuerum, 
Nec dubio tanguam fruge laudatur avorum. 


Of thouſand youths there ſcarce is one 
That virtue valueth as his prize, 
For vice deceives him, and alone 
The ſhew of virtue blinds their eyes 
Although their countenance penſive be, 
Their garments and their habits grave, 
Yet all their fruit doubtleſs we ſee 
Is luſt and glory that they rave. 


In 


ob : | . 29/48, 
Theſe things lay him open to the ill affeQion, of 
them that hate him, and lay the foundation of hig ut- 
ter ſubverſion, ſince the eyes of all men are upon ſuch 
as are eminent; and as black upon white is ſooneſt 
diſcerned, ſo evil conditions, and eien ah, 
are ſooneſt perceived in ſuch perſons. 1 
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The faltlfulrefs if Sir Thomas Owberbury unto the viſcount, 


- the: agoice hr gave him contemned. Favours are thore 
- beflstwed upon him; made of the privy council. 


PHIS courſe of life being ſomewhat ſtrange to thoſe 
that were ignorant of theſe deſigns, gives new oc- 
cafion of wonder and admiration, how he ſhould con- 
tinue ſtill his favour ; many things being left undone, 
others done to the half, inſomuch that all muſt lie 
upon Overbury's neck; and this doth he honeſtly, and 
to the viſcount's credit, attributing every action to his 
doing, although of him neglected: anſwers for him, 
in his abſence, haſtens diſpatches in his preſence, fur- 
thers the requeſts of ſuitors, and, through the neglect 
and eareleſneſs of the viſcount, grows in greater cre- 
dit and eſteem, ſo that his carefulneſs, ſufficiency, and 
diligence, makes him become eminent, and beloved 
both of the king and council. 

Yet hevertheleſs he leſſens his own worth, gives all 
the dignity to the viſcount ; enquiring how the — 
ſtood affected towards him, finds many complaints, 
and ſome injuries to be done unto him, who, being 
blinded with pleaſure, overſlips, or lets them paſs with 
ſmall reſpect; whereupon he takes occaſion, at a time 
convenient, to utter theſe, or the like words unto 
him : Sir, howſoever other things may paſs either with 
ſmall regard, or be ſmothered with honour and great- 
neſs, yet ſuch things, as lay a man open to Ny 
and contempt, can hardly be obſcured in a perfon fo 
publick and eminent as your lordſhip is ; which things 
are often eſteemed to be in a man that outwardly ſeem- 
eth light and effeminate, or inwardly wanteth the bal- 
laſt of government to poiſe external actions. 

Of a truth, ſir, be it ſpoken without offence, the 
court calls your modeſty into queſtion, and fears that 
theſe honours, that ſhould be hereditary to noble per- 
ſonages, will be obſcured with eminent evils, and ble- 
miſhed with levity and inconſtancy. Theſe, with many 
other diſcourſes, having at this time paſt between 
them, ſormded ſomething harſhly in the viſcount's ears, 
as all good counſel becomes evil to thoſe that are evil. 
And, in a kind of anger, he flung from him, though 
uindeſerved, yet nevertheleſs all his countenance and 
favour was not wholly obſcured, but that he might 
ſtill enjoy that which he expected, which was hope of 
preſerment. | 

More favours are beſtowed upon the viſcount, being 
called to be one of the privy-council, which honour, 
howſoever it was great, and more than was expected; 
yet, becauſe he was young, one that to the opinion of 
the world was of no education, literature, and experi- 
.ence (beſides thoſe inordinate courſes) brings him into 
further contempt of the world, fo that every man 
world take the freedom of his language, and ſpeak 
Harſhly of theſe proceedings: ſome condemning his 
"courſe of life, others his inſufficiency, becauſe of his 


youth,” and moſt his want of experience, by which 


means, his greatneſs over-tops his ſubſtance ; and, as 
a ſhip without ballaſt is tottered to and again to the 
LO . . . . 
terror of thoſe that are in it, in a ſtorm and high 


water; even ſo-theſe honours, thus ſuddenly beſtoweq 
upon him before his due time, lay him the more opey 
to the evil opinion of the envious, and, with ſome, do 
fooner haſten His ruin: for which cauſe, it behoyeg 
ſuch. as are thus drawn up merely by fortune, either 
to be poſſeſſed with ſuch wirtues aforehand, that there. 
by they might maintain themſelves in their greatneſs, 
or elſe to expect a ſudden overthrow at a time unex. 
pected. | | 


B. 2. Speeches of the Lady Eliſabeth's marriage with the 
Palſgrave : conditions concluded upan. A. I. The prince 
takes diſlike at the viſcount. The prince's death, rumour 
upon the ſame. 


New Prince Henry was living, and having ſome 
intelligence of the looſe kind of life which the 
viſcount led, and being ſomething jealous of him, be- 
cauſe of that he heard, doth utterly diſlike him, for- 
bears his company, and, whether for that, or ſome 
other cauſe, it 18 unknown, falls flat at odds with him, 
not once giving him any countenance, or vouchſafing 
him his countenance. | 
Not long after, as it might be about the beginning 
of 2 he fell ſick, and continued ſo ſome 
weeks, or little more; the malady increaſing (lying in 
his head) he dies. A man may ſay of this prince, as 
was ſaid of Mecænas, both for wiſdom and ſtrength of 
body, there was not the like to be found among the 
Engliſh : the hope of England! Strange was the acci- 
dent, and many the rumours that enſued upon his 
death. Some ſaid, that a French phyſician killed him, 
others that he was poiſoned; again, others thought 
that he was bewitched; yet no certainty could be 
found, but that he died a natural death. This acci- 
dent filled all the kingdom with lamentations, and 
cauſed the wedding, that followed at Candlemas after, 
to be kept in ſable. The funeral was performed in 
great ſtate, and with more grief ; much might be ſaid, 
but I leave it. My purpoſe being only in brief to ſt 
out theſe matters to memory, that after ages might fee 
the evil of our times, where the greateſt part of many 
courtiers actions are to find: out tricks, how to cir- 
cumvent their felow-fervants, and ſorme, if it were 
poſſible, to di ſpoſſeſs the king of his dignity, as here- 
after ſhall be ſhewed; ſo many are the diſcontents that 
are cheriſhed among them. . 570 
Theſe domeſtick affairs having thus happened, and 
the death of the prince filling the court with ſorrow, 


and the court being full of other employments, by rea- 


ſon of the marriage that was to be had with the pall- 
grave of the Rhine, and her grace, who was now mas- 
riageable, patied over the ett in ſilence. The math 
is concluded, and great expectation and provifion tor 
his coming over to perform the ceremonies of matri- 
mony axe made, at whoſe coming, many rumours are 
ſpread abroad: firſt, that the Spaniard took this to the 


heart, and therefore laid wait to do him ſome miſchief 


by the way. That 
a 
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there was a ſhip of pocket-piſtols come out of 

157 che” that it was rh — by the papiſts to have 
made a maſſacre; and that Northampton did utterly 
ppoſe this match, for he was as great an enemy to 
Ku Dutch and proteſtants, as ever Cecil was their 
friend; and that many prieſts were arrived, and ſuch- 
like: yet, nevertheleſs, it was accompliſhed with great 
omp and ftate, all or the greateſt part of the nobility 
bein there preſent ; a maſque in t e great banqueting- 
bone; the gentlemen of the Middle-Temple, and 
others of Gray's-Inn: a third, beſides three days tilt- 
ing, and running at the ring, the king himſelf in per- 


ſon, with the young prince that now is king, belides 


many other OY both ſtately and becoming the 
dignity of a king. | | 
At this time there was a proclamation againſt far- 
dingales, but to little 2 for they rather increaſed 
greater, than diminiſhed; for, where a thing is once 
rown into a habit, it 1s hardly to be reſtrained. 
There was another Nr upon the former 
report of the coming of a ſhip of pocket- piſtols out of 
Spain, that no man ſhould carry a piſtol in his pocket, 
nor any that ſhould be lefs than a foot long in the bar- 
rel. About this time alſo the papiſts were diſarmed, 
and many ſtrange rumours raiſed ; which things, be- 
cauſe they were uncertain, I omit to relate them, be- 
ing rather pertinent unto ſtate, than unto profit. 


Ambaſſadors ſent into Ruſſia, Sweden, and other provinces, 
for the renewing of friendſhip. Of the league in the 
Low-Countries. The rumour Fit. 


MANY outrages having been, now of late, com- 
mitted by the archduke upon the ſtates, divers ru- 
mours are raiſed concerning the leaguer, both ſtrange, 
and almoſt univerſal ; for there were parties, the pope, 
the emperor, the king of Spain, and a cardinal, to aid 
the archduke againſt the ſtates. The foundation of 
this combuſtion was laid upon the ſacking of a pro- 
teſtant town in Brabant ; whereupon, Grave Maurice 
drew out ten thouſand into the field, and ſome few 
blows happened ; and it was ſuſpected it would have 
grown further, and that there would have been a general 
oppoſition between proteſtants and papiſts; but, by 
means of the pope and the king, it was agreed, and 
went no further, but left a ſcar to give a new occaſion, 

The war of Denmark was alſo brought unto a happy 
end, and the king retained his right there ; not long 
after the iſſue whereof, ambaſſadors were ſent into 
Muſcovy, to renew the league of friendſhip with the 
emperor, who now being brought low by continual 
wars, was glad to entertain ſuch a motion. Traffick 
1s confirmed there with that nation, and, from thence, 
the ſame ambafſadors went to Sweden, to conclude a 
league of friendſhip, the reaſon whereof was thought 
to be, for the ancient amity, that had been had, here- 
tofore, between the king of that nation; from thence, 
they went to the duke of Cleves, and ſo to the emperor, 
with ſalutations.. 


The ſuit of the cloth-workers, my lard of Rocheſter andi 
for them, The complaint of the counteſs, ſhe. ſues for a 
divorce. 


Now, this year, the cloth- workers, being covetous 
of larger employments, petition the king and 
council, that there might go no more white cloth out 


of this kingdom, but that they might be all dreſſed 


and dyed here, before they went over, and the reaſons 


of their petision were three: 


Firſt, That the Hollanders, making uſe of dreſſing 


and drying our cloth, almoſt doubled the value they 


bought it for, whereby, they were inriched, and we 
were impoveriſhed. 

The ſecond reaſon, That, whereas there was a mul- 
titude of poor in this kingdom, that wanted employ- 
ment, if they might have the dying and the dreſſing of 
thoſe cloths, it would find them work, whereby they 
might be relieved; and there was no reaſon, why any 
others ſhould make benefit of that, which we might 
make good of ourſelves, 


Laſtly, Whercas the trade of dreſſing of cloth began 


to decay, if now they might but have this, in proceſs 
of time, it might be reſtored, and they might have as 
good {kill to dreſs cloth, as the Dutchmen. My lord 
of Rocheſter, my lord of Northampton, and my lord 
treaſurer, that now 1s, were great agents in this buſi- 


neſs, and were thought fo have been promiſed great 


ſums of money, to accompliſh it. 


Now the counteſs begins new complaints, and finds 


her art to continue firm, and that, indeed, there was 
ſuch frigidity quoad hanc accomplithed, that her huſ- 


band, the earl of Eflex, could not execute the office of 


a huſband ; ſhe ups, and tells her friends, That ſhe is 


ſtill a maid, and that ſhe had good cauſe to complain, 


ſince that, ſhe having continued fo long his wife, ſhe 


in that ſpace had never the fruition of that pleaſure, . 


that ought to be between man and wife ; for which 


cauſe, ſhe proteſted that ſhe would never keep him 
company any longer, and deſired a divorcement, be- 


cauſe of his inſufficiency. 
This ſeemed ſtrange unto the world, who took no- 


tice of the earl to be of an able body, and likely to 
have many children, and to undertake any exploit for 
the good of the commonwealth; indecd valuing this, 
to be but an idle and vain rumour, that was ſpread, as 


often happened, to fee how ſuch a thing would be 
liked in the world, and, therefore, let it paſs with little 


notice. 4 | 
In the mean time, there is a motion between Ro- 


cheſter and her, for a marriage; and ſince it wWwas ſo, 
that the world had taken notice of their buſineſs, now 
to make ſome ſatisfaction, they would conſummate a 
wedding between them: This motion was well liked 
of, on both parties, but -an obſtacle remained : her. 
huſband was alive, and the law would not permit her. 
to have two huſbands; whereupon, ſhe grows the more 

Cager. 
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eager of a divorce, that ſo ſhe might have a new huſ- 
band, for women of her diſpoſitibn delight in change, 
and therefore renews her complaint; advice is taken 
in the buſineſs, whether ſuch a thing may be had, there 
being no cauſe of publick adultery, or diſlike of the 
huſband: again, it was a queſtion, Whether the wife 
might ſue a divorce, or, not, for that the bill of di- 
vorcement was given to the huſband, and not to the 
wife; many ſuch like objections being diſputed to and 
again, at laſt, it is concluded, $1 | 
That, in caſe the earl was ſo unable, as ſhe report- 
ed, to execute the office of an huſband, and that, upon 
the ſearch of twelve matrons, ſhe appeared ſtill to be a 
maid, it was lawful, that there might be a divorce, and 
the reaſon was twofold: one, that there might be a 


frigidity quzad hanc : another, that marriage was ap- 


pointed for procreation ſake, for which cauſe, it was 
thought lawtul to ſue a divorce. 

Upon this, they proceeded to the ſearch, twelve 
matrons were, impannelled, the day appointed, the 
ſearch made, and the verdict returned, that ſhe was a 
true maid ; who ſhould bring this to the ears of the 
king, but my lord of Northampton, and ſo to the 
world, who grows jealous of fraud, doubting either 
corruption or deceit? For it was vulgarly reported, 
that ſhe had a child long before, in my lord's abſence ; 
whereupon, ſome ſay this, ſome ſay that, and molt, 


that the counteſs was not ſearched, but that one of 


Sir Thomas Monſon's daughters was brought in to be 
ſearched in her place, and to both judges and jury de- 
ceived. But how true this is, is not credible ; vet, ne- 
vertheleſs, they grant a bill of divorce ; and, now a 
ſeparation being had between them, the earl, in a great 
diſcontent, leaves the court, and repaired to his houſe 
in Warwickſhire, and there lives a private life, 


The motion of marriage goes forward ; Overbury's opinion 
concerning it ; he diſſuades Rocheſter from it; the breach 
between them ; the principal cauſe of it. 


Now might there be a lawful diſcourſe of marriage, 
{ſince there was a lawful divorce, had it neverthe- 
leſs been kept private, and only ſome particular friends 
made privy on Rochelter's ſide ; but Overbury's advice 
he requires amongſt others, in this buſineſs, though to 
what end, it is unknown. Nevertheleſs, Overbury 
was utterly againſt it; and, being in ſerious diſcourſe 
with him, concerning this ſubject, in the paſſage-gal- 
lery at Whitehall, entered into theſe or the like words, 
as was reported : 

Firſt, ow much he ſtood obliged to him, for his 
countenance and favour, who,” therefore, would ſpeak 
nothing but what was truth. Then how dutiful and 
ready Pe was to perform all his commands, from 
whence, he might eaſily perceive, that what he ſpoke 
wes Hut of affection. And laſtly, That he had often 
endeavoured to avert his mind from theſe things; that 
both time and the envy of men might turn to his pre- 
zudice, taxing him, that he had made all this to become 
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hurtful unto him and corwerting the meaning of good 
intentions towards um, to his diſparagement and loſs: 
notwithſtanding, the viſcount ſtill preſſed him on to 
paſs his opinion proteſting great kindneſs, and to do 
nothing without his opinion; whereupon he lets him 
underſtand, Phat, perceiving the common reports of 
the miuliitude,: and weighing them with the greatneſ; 
of his perſon, he found, it to be;no leſs hurtful to hi; 
2 than helpful to ſuhyert and overthrow him. 

or ho would, being ꝓoſſeſſed of fo great potlibility 
as he was, ſo great honburs and large revenues, and 
daily in expectation of others, caſt all away upon x 
woman, that is noted both for her injury and immo. 
deſty, and pull upon him the hatred and contempt of 
great perſonages, fir ſo ſmall a matter? Then he 
willed him to conſider with himſelf the condition of 
the perſon, whereof he ſpoke ; the manner of her car. 
riage from her youth, her preſent converſation, le 
many envies, diſhonours, and diſlikes that were at. 
tendant upon her; and beſides, which is now the com- 
mon report of the vulgar, and he ſhould find them to be 
ſo many evils to attend her ſubverſion and overtiroy, 


It is not the nature of a wife man to make her his 


wife, whom he hath made his whore. Laſtly, he 
willed him to expect no better requital at her hands, 
than which ſhe had ſhewed to her former huſband, 
and withal, to weigh the preſent condition that he was 
in, and to Compare it with the future; now he had, as 
it were, but an inclination unto ſuch a thing, neither 
were thoſe things made evident, that after ages would 
lay open; nevertheleſs, that he was taxed with inci. 
vility, levity, and indeed effeminateneſs; that, by the 
opinion of. the wiſe, he was adjudged altogether un- 
worthy of that honour, that was beſtowed upon kim, 
But, when theſe ſurmiſes ſhould come by this his 
marriage to be made evident, what evils, betorc, were 
but ſuſpected, ſhould then be enlarged, and ,d to hi; 
charge: honour is not attended with volupuovſnels, 
nor are the ruins of a rotten branch to be cheriſhed, 


upon a new planted tree; but, if that he meant to be 


made famous, and to continue that with him, that now 
he freely enjoyed, his opinion was, that he ſhould ut- 
terly leave and forſake her company, and to hold her 
was both hurtful and hatetul. 

Theſe ſpeeches drew on others, and the viſcount, 
being a little nettled in his affection, grows ſome what 
harſh. And Sir Thomas having been heretofore ac- 
cepted at, with theſe kinds of contentions, grows 19 
much the more careleſs, and anſwers word for word, 
ſo that from fair and friendly ſpeeches, they grew to 
words of anger, and to croſs cach other. In conclu- 
ſion, Overbury requires his portion due unto him, and 
ſo wills Rocheſter to leave him to his own fortunes, 
for that he could not endure theſe inordinate jangles, 
which he had accuſtomed towards him of late; and 
that, if there had been any thing ſaid, that was either 
offenſive to him, or to the diſparagement of the coun- 
teſs, it was by his own procurement, and by reaſon 
of the good-will and affe ion that he bore to him; 


with theſe, and many ſuch words, they , 
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Ruchefler and the counteſs meet, and conclude the death of Sir William Made remaved fram the lieutenancy of the 


Overbury : that Nyrthampton had a hand in it, caufes why, 


HE counteſs having, before this, borne a deadly 
T hate towards Overbury, becauſe he had oftentimes 
before diſſuaded the viſcount, to abſtain from her com- 
pany; yet now, having diſcloſed unto her this ſpeech, 
ihe becomes much more revengeful, eſpecially, becauſe 
he had taxed her, with the name of a whore ; for truth 
is hateful to the evil, and what before ſhe concealed, 
now breaks forth with fury, For concealing anger is 
much worſe than open violence ; perſuading Rocheſter, 
that it was not poſlible, that ever ſhe ſhould endure 
theſe injuries, or hope for any proſperity, as long as 
he lived, he being the only man that withſtood his 
purpoſes, with many other perſuaſions; that he only 
of a!l men began to grow eminent, and who was the 
man ſo likely to ſtep up after him, as Overbury ? In- 
ſomuch as theſe perſuaſions, together with his own 
conceived evil, procure the viſcount to give a liking to 
her determination, and to put his hand into the fire, 
where he needed not, making himſelf acceſſary to that, 
which he had no occaſion to put in practice at all. 

There were ſome that charged Northampton to 
have had a haud in theſe buſineſſes, and to have utter- 
ed theſe and the like words: that he wondered how 
the viſcount could be ſo much affected to this man 
Overbury, that without him he could do nothing, as 
it were, making him his right-hand, ſeeing he, being 
newly grown into the king's favour, and wholly de- 
pending upon his greatneſs, muſt expect to come to 
ruin, when that man roſe to preferment. Alſo he 
condemned Overbury for his boldneſs and peremp- 
tory ſaucineſs, that checked and corrected the viſ- 
count for the love that paſſed between the viſcount 
and him, and oppoſed many of his deſigns and pur- 
poles; whereupon he conchited. that, unleſs he did 
either curb his greatneſs, or abate his pride, he in tiine 
would be equal with him, both in power and greatneſs. 
Whether this proceeded out of fear of himſelt, or envy 
towards Overbury, or to collog e with his nieee and 
Rocheſter, or to prevent the plapues of Sir Thomas, 
who altogether diſtaſted theſe niggling courſes, it can- 
not be conceived, that theſe are the laſt words, that he 
ſpoke of this ſubje& : that, for his own part, he knew 
himſelf clear of all offences againſt die ſtate, and their 
family was ſo eminent in the commonwralth, that he 
could not hurt him. But, for Rocheſter, being made 
pnvy to all his deſigns, growing peremptory, and no 


come to eminency and honour in the commonwealth ; 


he finds it both neceſſary and fitting for his ſafety, that | 
IN the mean time, the counteſs thought it not enough 


he ſhould be a means to diſpatch him; whereupon the 
viſcount being led by the noſe, as he thought, for the 

ſt, gives conſent, and endeavours to put in practice 
what they have determined. Now on all hands they 
caſt about how this might be effected and paſs unre- 
garded, ſo that they might ſuſtain no loſs or diſparage- 
ment by the attempt. 


What care men o 


Tower. Sir Fervaſe Yelns preferred. 


FOR this purpoſe alone it was thought that a quarrel 
was picked with Sir William Wade, who was now 
lieutenant of the Tower, and had continued ſo a great 


while; but there were other cauſes objected: and firſt, 


He was thought too fevere againit the Lady Arabella, 


and gave ſome other thaw pa too much liberty. An- 


other, was, That he being now grown rich, began to 
grow careleſs, and neglected his office. But the very 
truth of the buſineſs was thought to be this: Sir Jer- 
vaſe Yelvis, being a Lincolnſhire gentleman, having 
been brought up in a publick life from his youth, train- 
ed in the ſtudy of the publick laws at Lincoln's-Inn, 
and ambitious of preferment, offered a ſum of money 
for that honour and place ; for, howſoever Sir William 
Wade might be one way taxed for his too much deſire 


of wealth (which thing might be tolerable in him, be- 


ing preſſed with a great charge) yet he was wiſe, honeſt, 
and diſcreet in his place, and diſcharged it with much 
more ſufficiency, than he that ſucceeded him; but, ac- 
cording to the ſaying of the poet, 


N habet nummos, ſecura navi gat aura; 
ortunaque ſus temporet arbitrio. 


Thoſe men, that ſtore of money have, 
With proſp'rous wind ſhall fail ; 

And fortune plays unto their wiſh, 
To ſpeed they, cannot fail. 


By this means he is got into the lieutenancy, and for 
this cauſe Sir William Wade is put out. Things, or- 
dered after this fort, neyer proceed without envy ; un- 


leſs the perſons, that enjoy fuch places, be very conſi- 


derate, it is likely they will have a ſudden fall ; but 

1 power for ſuch things? He, being 
eſtabliſned in his office, muſt recollect his money paid, 
by uſing ſome kind of extortion; and, to bear out this, 
be obſervant to ſuch as preferred him; and ſo, by their 
countenance, he might uſe the greater liberty. For 
this cauſe he made the earls of Northampton and Ro- 


cheſter the whole end of his actions, fearing more to 


diſpleaſe them than the king: a fit man for their pur- 
poſe. 


The counteſs repairs to Mrs. Turner to inquire a man out 
whit tractable to his diſpoſtion; belides, likely to 


for ber; makes complaint of Overbury's inſolency ; and 
diſcloſes her determination. Wijtin is nommated. 


to hear, nor to fret and fume, nor perſuade and in- 
treat my lord to undertake this dangerous enterpriſe ; 
but to Mrs. Turner ſhe muſt go, and there renew her 
complaints with tears (hardly found in a woman of her 


diſpoſition) proteſting the was never ſo defamed, nei- 
Qq ther 
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ther did ſhe ever think, that any man durſt to be ſo 
ſaucy as to call her whore and baſe woman, and that 
to Rocheſter, her only hopes, and with an impudent 
face; but Overbury, that negro, that ſcum of men, 
that devil incarnate, he might do any thing, and paſs 
either unregarded, or unpuniſhed: this moves pity in 
this pitiful woman Mrs, Turner, who frets as faſt to 
ſee 2 fret, ſo that there is ſuch ſtorming between 
them, as is incredible. At length, as we fee two 
clouds, after long ſtrife in the air, which ſhall have 
the priority in place, join in one; ſo theſe two women, 
after they had fulfilled their frantick humour, join in 
"this, to be the death of him: that muſt be the end; 
there is no malice like the malice of a woman; no 
ſubmiſſion, no intreaty, no perſuaſion could prevail, 
but he muſt die. Mrs. Turner ſooths her with aye, 
'that ſbe would; and it is pity he ſhould live to defame 
fo honourable a lady, ſo well deſcended, 'to the utter 
difparagement of her houſe ; and that, rather than he 
Thould paſs with life, ſhe would diſpatch him herſelf : 
words of courſe in ſuch cafes; where people are carried 
away with heady malice, not with reaſon. Yet, for 
all this, coming to their right ſenſes, they begin to 
weigh the matter, and that it was no ſmall thing to 
kill a man, both in reſpe& of conſcience, and law; 
therefore they caſt about which ſhould be the beſt way 
to do it; at laſt they conclude, that to poiſon him was 
the only way, and that with leaſt ſuſpicion. But then 
the party that ſhould do it was to feek ; for he muſt be 
no ordinary man, but an apothecary, or pliyſician, that 
might temper the poiſon rightly to take effect, accord- 
ing to their mind, and of long ſtudy: one Weſton was 
named, that had ſome time been ſervant to Dr. Tur- 
ner, and thereby learned ſuch experience, that none 
was fo fitting'to accomplith this exploit.to him. This 
man, now in the country, muſt de fent for; Mrs. Tur- 
ner muſt work upon him to bring him to this exploit ; 
for things of this nature muſt be carried with wiſdom 
and difcretion : for who will hazard his life for had I 
wiſt? Two hundred pounds are proffered him, and he 
of all men undertakes it. | 


Overbury's great favour. The motion of the council to. ſend 


him ambaſſador 1e the archduke. He'\tontemplates' of it, © 


end is perſuaded by my lord viſcount ta refuſe it. . 


THESE things notwithſtanding, Overbury ſtill grows 
into favour, and the council, ſtill finding his dili- 


gence and ſufficiency in his place, nominates him as a 
man fit to be fent ambaſſador into the Low- Countries 
to the archduke, making that a means to draw him up 
to great preferments. This comes to Overbury's ear, 
who, knowing my lord of Northampton to be his utter 
enemy, and growing jealous of Rocheſter, begins to 
contemplate What the meaning of this might be; thus 
between hope and fear he ſtands amazed: to refuſe 
would be to ls great diſgrace; to undertake it would 


be to the loſs of his preferment. Standing in theſe 
doubts, the viſcount, after ſo many jangles, comes ti 
him and ſalutes him, and after many diſcourſes, fall 
into ſpeech of the intention of the council concerning 
this ambaſſage, not ſo much to afliſt and encourage 
him to it, as to ſee how he ſtood affected; whereupon 
finding him hammering upon his determinations, no- 
being certainly determined to any thing, he joins with 
him, and utterly diſſuades him from undertaking it; 
for, ſaĩth he, your preferments and your expectations lie 
not among foreign nations; you are now in credit at 
home, and have ery made trial of the dangers 6f 
travel; why then ſhould you hazard all upon uncer. 
tainties, being in poſſeſſion, as a man may ſay, of au 
that you may expect by this means already? The/. 
ſpeeches, what with the truſt he put in the viſcount, 
what with the doubtfulnefs of his mind, do in a man. 
ner confirm his opinion rather to leave it, than to take 
it. But nevertheleſs he gives him to underſtand, that 
it was no ſmall thing to oppoſe the determination of 
the council, and to contradict the king's employment; 
for in either of theſe he muſt expect the di pleaſure of 
both, and be in danger to receive condign puniſh. 
ment. r 
But iRocheſter, to get theſe doubts out of his mind, 
with great proteſtation and long diſcourſes, let him 
underftand he had ſo much experience of his worth, 
and fdund him fo faithful and diligent in employments, 
that he could as well miſs his right-hand, as miſs him; 
and that, in caſe any ſuch danger ſhould happen to 
him, yet nevertheleſs, if either his word, his letter, 
credit, or favour could either mitigate, releaſe, or re- 
lieve him, it ſhould not be wanting to do him eaſe and 
pleaſure. 5 | 
Being led on with'theſe hopes, he is in a manner 
drawn ufterly to deny that which was intended for his 
profit, and to give him a fit opportunity to excuſe 
their malice towards him, as after happened according 
to the ſaying of the poet: 


Ne quicquam crede, haud credere quicquart 
am fronte polito 
H ſtutum rapido torrent ſub peftore vulpem. 
s 38, IE | 

Believe mot thou ſcarce any man; 

For oft a Phrygian face 1 
Is ſmoothly cover'd with a ſmile, 

But within ſeeks thy diſgrace. 


The viſcount, ſeeĩng him at this time in ſo fitting: 
vein to be wrought upon, and ſo eaſily to be diſſuade 
from his purpoſe, ſhewed him much more favour than 
*herttbfore he had done, the better to confirm credence 
in him towards his perſuaſions, and to encourage him 
in His determination ; and by this means he is utterly 
deceived, and WS confident to 'forfike it; in this 


mind the vifſcount leaves him, und betakes himſclf to 
his purpoſe. ö N 2 


S; 


11 The king is incenſed againſt Overoury. 


and being acquainted with it, amongſt other things, 
is ſounded Whether he, ſtands faithful to his patrons, 
Northampton and Rocheſter, whereby it. is found, that 
he would be pliant to any thing they would dęſire, but 
vet not made acquainted, with, this determination; ne- 


urpoſes with better proſperity: for the lieutęenant 
wr their friend, and Weſton, a man that had got- 
ten the art of poiſoning, entertained for the purpoſe, 
and with a IA ready to effect it, made them 
neither ſuſpect nor doubt any thing, only how they 
might get him to the Tower, For this purpoſe it is, 
thought fit, that Rocheſter, having the king's ear, 
{hould be a, means to poſſeſs the king with ſome miſ- 
demeanors that he had; committed, that thereby the. 


ambaſſage making evident the truth of theſe complaints, 
they need not doubt of any ſuch matter; whereupon 
my lord of Rocheſter, amongſt other things, at a time 
convenient, lets the king underſtand, how inſolent 
Orerbury was grown; that he not only. contemned 
him, but his majeſty alſo, eſtimating this employment 
to be ſent N either too light a preferment for 
his deſerts, or elſe intended to procure him further 
evil, and that he utterly diſliked it, and determined to 
refuſe it. | | 
The king being poſſeſſed of theſe things, and by 
him, who to the judgment of the world was his great- 
eſt friend, took diſpleaſure at it, ſo that by his coun- 
tenance one might, have perceived his anger ; for the 
frowning of a king is like the roaring of a lion, ter- 
rible to the ſpectators and hearers, ſo that now they 
doubted; not- of their expectations to get him into the 
Tower; where being a priſoner in the king's diſgrace, 
under the protection of one who more eſteemed. their 
tavour than the king's, diſpleaſure, ſequeſtered from 
his friends, no intercourſe luffered to come unto him 
but what came from the counteſs, Northampton, Ro- 
cheſter, and Weſton, a fit agent to execute all man- 
ner of evils; why, to the judgment of the world, it 
is impoſſible that ever this evil ſhould, come to light. 
And thus, being ranked up in their %wn conceits, 
they run headlong to their own deſtruction: for when 
there were but two perſons privy to the act of mur- 
ther, as in Cain and Abel, it could not paſs unpu- 
niſhed, but that Cain muſt be marked with a perpe- 
tual mark of ignominy; how much leſs ſhall this g0 
undiſcovered, when there are ſo many privy to it? 


Dus may we ſee that. one fin another doth provoke, 
And that murther is as near to. luft as flame to ſmoke. 


Sir Thomas refuſes. the ambaſſage; incurs the king's diſ- 
Nlegſure; he is ſent to the Tower. Weſton is preferred 


unteſs, earl, and viſcount meet. They determine of 


8 IR Jervaſe, being now grown old in his office, 


vertheleſs, it feeds them with, hope to execute their 


king being incenſed againſt him, and the refuſal of the 
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to him. Greſham, dies. Franklin is entertained into. 
the buſineſs. A new ſpecch of marriage between the 
Counteſs and Rocheſter. | s 


8 IR Thomas Overbury and Rocheſter having, for 

ſome private occaſion, fallen into a new breach at 
Newmarket, he returns very penſively to London; 
and .now the time, being come that he ſhould give an 
anſwer, what he would dp, concerning this ambaſſage, 
he. anſwered, that he acknowledged himſelf much 
bound unto his majeſty, for, many, favours that he had 
beſtowed upon him, as to prefer him to ſo great ho- 
nour; but yet nevertheleſs, knowing himſelf of ſuch 
a place unexperienced how to execute it, and beſides 
tied to many domeſtick huſineſſes, deſired to be ex- 
cuſed. It ſeeming ſomething ſtrange and harſh, that 
he ſhould negle& his own good, Ba by this means, 
incur he nie of the king, and loſe his expec- 
tations, makes ſome of his friends to wonder, and 
others to ſtand in amaze, : 

But in the concluſion, as he had juſtly deſerved, by 
reaſon of his contempt, he ĩs committed to the Tower, 
but not. to be Kept as a cloſe priſoner ; but, after my 
lord of Northampton and Rocheſter, being both, of 
the privy-council, and in great favour at court, ſend 
unto the lieutenant; that he ſhould. keep him cloſe pri- 
ſoner ; who afterwards received. by word of mouth 
from Sir Thomas Monſon, that he ſhould not ſuffer 
any, letters, tokens, or other things to. be delivered 
unto him. +0 

Their expeRation in this thing being accompliſhed, 
Mrs. Lurner, by the inſtigation of the counteſs, be- 
comes a great ſuitor to Sir Thomas Monſon, to have 
his letter to prefer Weſton unto Sir Thomas to wait 
on him in the Tower; who hearing the name of the 
counteſs, and withal underſtanding the great affection 
that was between her and Rocheſter, condeſcended, 
wrote, and ſent him with the letter to Sir Jervaſe in 
the Tower; he ſhewed. it to Sir Thomas, who, wil- 
ling to deſerve his patrons chiefeſt favour, with the 
more readineſs entertained him: as, when, a man ig- 
norantly treads upon a ſerpent, he is ſtung for his 
labour, ſo Sir Thomas harbours in his own breaſt the 
author of his own deſtruction. | | 

Now Greſham growing into years, having ſpent 
much time, and many foul prayers, , to accompliſh 
theſe things, at this time gathers all his baubles, 27g. 
pictures in lead, in wax, in plates of gold, of naked 
men and women, with croſſes, crucifixes, and other 
implements, wrapping-them all up together in a ſcarf ; 
crolled every letter in.the ſacred word, Trinity croſſed, 
A. A. O. crofled: theſe were very holily delivered 
into the hands of one Weſton, to be hid in the earth, 
that no man might find them]; and ſo in Thames. 
ſtreet, having finiſhed his evil times, he died, leaving 
behind him a man and a maid, the one hanged for a 
witch, the other for a thief. 

After his death with much writing, many intreaties 
and rewards, one Franklin way evietiaines. into theſe 
actions, a man of a, reaſonable. ſtature, crook- ſhoul- 
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dered, of a ſwarthy complexion, and thought to be 
no leſs a wizard than the two former, Greſham and 
Forman ; this man was more employed to make poi- 
ſons fit to be adminiſtered by Welton than otherwiſe ; 
for he was excellent in that art, to mitigate or increaſe 
their ſtrength, ſo that ſometimes a 2 ſhould be a 


month before it worked: verily evil actions ſhall 


never want evil actors; and, in all ages, phyſicians, 
apothecaries, druggiſts, and caſhiered ſerving- men 
fallen into want, have ſtill been the agents in ſuch 
enterprizes. Tiberius's phyfician, Spado an apothe- 
cary, and Ligdo, Drufius's ſervant, are made agents 
to be his poiſoners. Nero's bond-man muſt kill him ; 
Piſo's captain under Germanicus muſt poiſon him; 
and by the help of a woman, poiſoner of Cowe, a 
town in Greece,awho was fo ſkilful,' that ſhe con- 
beyed poiſon intPhis hair, to kill himſelf ; a centu- 
rion to Maximus muſt poiſon him; Alexander's phy- 
ſician, Antipater, and Ariſtotle, muſt be the authors 
of his own death. And here Franklin, a kind of phy- 
ſician ; Weſton, a ſervant to Sir Thomas; Sir Jer- 
vaſe Yelvis, who is, as hereafter you ſhall hear, pri- 


vado to the earl and viſcount, and the counteſs and 


miſtreſs Turner are made inſtruments to kill and diſ- 
patch Sir Thomas Overbury : ſo that it hath been 


almoſt in all ages, and in all ſuch outrages found, 


that either ſuch perſons or women have been actors 
in ſuch attempts. 
Overbury, being thus confined in the Tower, and 


accounted re them as a friar, a dead perſon in 
e b 


the law, in whoſe breaſt many ſecrets were contained, 
being ſtill fed on with hope of preferment and liberty, 


leſt he ſhould diſcloſe what he knew : they at their 


will and pleaſure carouſe full healths of fin and abo- 
mination, and freely diſcourſe of a marriage to be con- 
ſummated between the Counteſs and Rocheſter, that 
fo being tied in this bond of matrimony, and joined 
in affinity with the lord of Northampton, more truſt 


might be had in him, and better uſe might be made 


of his honour and greatneſs. 


Nov there is none to ſupport him, no man to diſ- 


ſuade him, his looſeneſs with the counteſs F his 
conſcience, and that it might be the more offenſive to 
him, and make him the willinger to conſent unto this 
motion, he is ſtill preſſed with it, and that it is both 


unfit and unſeemly ; whereas on the other ſide, if they 


marry, it will be both lawful, and honourable, and 
commendable, and the ears of the vulgar will be then 
ſtopped, and none dare be ſo bold as to touch it; 
this carries ſhew of truth, ſo that what with his for- 


mer affetion, what with his preſent offence that he 


conceives at theſe courſes, he concludes the marriage : 


times are appointed to confer, how impediments 


ſhould be fitting to be 


might be avoided, and what 
done in this behalf. 


How the lieutenant came acquainted with the buſineſs , and 
is encouraged to perfift by Northampton. Rewards pro- 
miſed him. He examined Sir Thomas to find out his 


HARLEIAN MISCELLANY, 


either ſpeak or burſt, and his ſervice and diligence 


affeftion : moſt think of religion : ſome think totuara 
the Counteſs. 


Jt is now high time to enter into this action, and 
the counteſs means to be the firſt, who, for this 
purpoſe, went and got a glaſs of blue water, tio 
inches long; this, being wrapped in a paper, ſhe deli. 
vers to Weſton's ſon with inſtructions, that he ſhoul4 
go to the Tower, and deliver it to his father; he 
doth ſo, who having his m+tter aforehand put into 
his head, at ſupper-time takes the ſame in one hand, 
and part of Sir I homas Overbury's ſupper in the other 
hand, and who ſhould he meet withal but Sir Jervaſe 
Yelvis, the lieutenant? So he demanded of him, with 
a kind of caution, Whether he ſhould give it him now? 
The lieutenant ſtops, and aſked him, What? To which 
Weſton anſwered, Sir, you know what is to be done. 
This made him ſtand in amaze, and doubt the worſt; 
whereupon he calls Weſton into examination, and 
makes him confeſs all his intention, from what grounds, 
and of whom he received it, and partly the cauſe of 
it; he now, being made a ſlave to greatneſs, and hay- 
ing laid out much money to purchaſe his place, for 
fear to loſe the one, and to offend the other, lets 
Weſton go, with this caution to omit it for that time; 
whereas a wiſe man, rather than he would have run 
himſelf headlong into perdition, would have diſco- 
vered, and have made this a means to have manifeſted 
his faithfulneſs in his office. | 
But what ſhall we ſay to a man loſt ? The next day 
he is ſent for to the lord of Northampton: there, after 
many long and large diſcourſes, at length the earl dil- 
cloſes to him his intention concerning Overbury, and 
with thoſe things mingles many of his inſolencies: 
firſt, of his obſtinacy againſt the viſcount, his inſo- 
lency againſt the counteſs, his oppoſition almoſt againit 
all good men, and that, for the cauſes of ſuch a thing 
happening, there being none to look after him, it 
would paſs lern, or unreſpected; but witha' 
gives him many cautions how he ſhould manage him 
ſelf in the buſineſs, letting him underſtand what man- 
ner of man he was; a ſcholar, and one that had at 
excellent tongue and wit; a traveller, experience i: 
the courſe *of the world, and, beſides that, favoured 
the contrary faction, and as great a politician as an! 
was this day in England; therefore, in regard he 
ought to be the more wary both who came to him, 
and who went from him, and, above all, that no let- 
ters paſs to and fro : theſe, and many ſuch like othe! 
ſpeeches ,having paſt between them, {for the earl wa: 
two hours, by his own confeſſion, prompting him wid 
cautions and conſiderations, that he might be thr 
readier to act his part in this adventure he was to dea 
in.) Laſtly, he concludes, that above all he ſhould 
inlinuate with him, to ſee how he ſtood atfetted to 
thefe proceedings, and what words he uttered from: 3 
heart full of thirſt with grief and ſorrow, that mut 


herein ſhall be rewarded with a thouſand pounds. 


Whether it was the greedineſs of the reward, of 


fooliſh defire he had to give content to the earl and 
viſcount, they being his only favourers, or ſome other 
hope ſtill unknown; yet he by this means is brought 
to his own deſtruction, and ſo gives conſent to con- 
ceal that which was intended. At his coming back, 
he repairs to Sir Thomas Overbury, under pretence 
to comfort him in his ſorrow, and adviſeth him to be 
more lightſome, and not to conſume himſelf with grief; 
by this means entering into further diſcourſe, ſecretly 
inſinuates into his intentions: Sir Thomas, having a 

ood opinion of him, and ſuppoſing all was done out 
of faith and honeſty towards him, having by this means 
learned what he could of him, writes unto the lord of 
Northampton a letter to this effect: 


My eſpecial good Lord, 
HAVING undertook my priſoner, according to 


your inſtructions, after long ſilence, as ſtanding be- 
tween hope and fear, he takes his bible, and after he 
had read upon it, and by it proteſted his innocency, 
upon further conference concerning the counteſs, he 
ſaid, that he had juſtified her already, and that he 
could do no more than what he had done : but for 
himſelf, alas! ſaith he, what will they do with me; 
I anſwered, ſo reaſon you, as you ſhall make no 
ueſtion hereafter of your pureneſs ; and I left him in 
2 ſenſe to work upon him. As I was going, he 
concluded, that, in the generality, ſhe was ſo wor- 
thy, that ſhe might be a wife, in particular, for my 
lord of Rocheſter, he would not ſay it leſt my lord 
ſhould condemn him for weighing his worth. 

At my next coming to him, I found him not in 
ſenſe but fury: he let fly at you, but was reſpective 
to my lord of Rocheſter, whoſe part he taketh alto- 
gether. I ſee the event, I deſire it may be ſafely 
covered ; what my ſervice may do you in this, or an 
os elſe, I will be faithful to your lordſhip, and ſo 

reſt, 

JERVASE YELVIS. 


"Theſe, and many other things, being inſerted into 
this letter, were ſent unto the earl ; which he read, 
and in reading laughs and {miles at the ſimplicity of 
the one, and ignorance of the other ; nevertheleſs, in 
outward appearance, he applauds all the actions of 
Sir Jervaſe, but efpecially to my lord of Rocheſter, 
holding him both a diſcreet and wife man, and that 
his ſervices, and honeſt dealing in this employment, 
deſerve everlaſting praiſes with after-ages. 


More poiſons are ſant from the Counteſs. Sir Thomas 
Abnſm is  ſuſpetted to have a hand in the buſineſs. 
Overbury grows ſickly, and jealous of his diet; no ac- 
ceſs is ſuffered ta him. f | 


W ESTON, having received twenty- four pounds 
of his allowance, and yet nevertheleſs nothing 
zceompliſhed according to the counteſs's expectation, 
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is checked by Miſtreſs Turner for delaying it; where- 
upon he gets into his hands certain poiſons, vix. 
roſacre, white arſnick, mercury ſublimate, canthari- 
des, red mercury, with three or four more ſeveral 
poiſons, tempering them with his broth and his meat, 
according as he ſaw them affected, increaſing and di- 
miniſhing their ſtrength, as he was inſtrudted by his 
ancient friend Maſter Franklin; beſides theſe, tarts 
and jellies are ſent by the viſcount and counteſs to Sir 
Thomas Monſon, as from thence by the hands of one 
Simon, maſter-ſervant unto Sir Thomas, to be deli- 
vered to Weſton, and ſo to Overbury, every of which 
tarts and jellies were poiſoned with a ſeveral poiſon. 
Theſe courſes cauſed Sir Thomas Monſon to be 


ſuſpected of this act, and to have a hand in it: firſt, 


in reſpe& he preferred Weſton to his ſervice : ſe- 
condly, poiſoned - tarts and jellies went out of his 

houſe : and, laſtly, for that he did not diſcover theſe 

things, his men only having acceſs to the Tower, and 

that to ſpeak with Weſton. Now his ſalt, his meat, bis 

drink, and whatſoever he eats is mingled with poiſon ; 

and, for the increaſe of his torment, is increaſed or 

diminiſhed, as they ſaw Sir Thomas Overbury af- 

feed. 

By this means he begins to grow extreme ſickly, 
having been heretofore accuſtomed to very good health, 
inſomuch that he can ſcarce ſtand or go, what with 
the pain of his body and the heat : yet, nevertheleſs, 
being a ſtrong man, he ſtood it out a long time, till 
at length he began to grow jealous of his man Weſ- 
ton, for his malady increaſed or diminiſhed as he af- 
fected ; but yet ſome phyſick he deſired, and at his 
ſpecial inſtance and requeſt, and not without ſome 
gratitude, as was thought, one Paul de la Bell, an 
apothecary, by the advice of Doctor Marvin, brought 
a bath to cool his body, with advice to be ſparing of 
his diet, for that he ſuſpected that his meat was not 
wholeſome : ſurely this did him much good, and pre- 
ſerved his life longer than they — 7} infomuch 
that they miſdoubt ſome fallacy or fraud; and there- 
fore ſend new letters to the lieutenant, to have a ſpecial 
care that none may be ſuffered to ſee him, or ſpeak 
with him; for evil men are full of needleſs fears; and 
now there is ſuch ſpecial watch had over him, that 
none of his men might be permitted ſo much liberty 
as to ſpeak with him out at a window ; and the reaſon 
being aſked, anſwer was made, that the lieutenant had 
commandment from the council that it ſhould be ſo. 

Thus the good yentleman paſſed away his tedious 
and ſorrowful days with many diſcontents, being filled 
with pains and grief, without friends and comforters, 
ready to be vexed and tormented upon every occaſion, 
and conſuming and languiſhing away without any 
common ſociety that was allowed to the meaneſt pri- 
ſoner in the houſe. In this man we may ſee the mi- 
ſery of ſuch as fall into the hands of popith catholicks, 
for by Northampton's means was this ſtrictneſs ſhewed 
towards him; here will we leave him languithing in 
forrow, and lamenting his misfortune. = 

| 7 


302 HA, RE EI AN MISCELLANY. 
| | vours are heaped upon him, though, he. little deſerwed 


The marriage between the wiſcaunt, and the counteſs pub- 
iſhed ; queſtioned, whether. it might. be lawful. A-nul- 
tity ablained to make it lawful. My lord of Effex re- 
pays the portion. The viſcount made earl of Somerſet: 


TIME can no longer conceal. theſe ſecret meet- 
ings, but they muit 


publiſhed ; this is ſtrange to the, world, and ſo much 


the more ſtrange, by how much three ſuch great and 
eminent perſons as the carl of Eſſex, the counteſs, and 


the viſcount were intereſted in it: and now, accord- 
ing to the common courſe, every one ſpeaks as he 
ſtands affected; ſome boldly, others ſparingly; ſome 
call her a looſe woman, and pity the good earl of 
Eſſex, and ſay that he had ſuſtained mote wrong than 
ever any Engliſh peer had done. | 
Firſt, to ſuffer diſgrace by the prince, now. by his 
wife; others blame her with words harih and unſeem- 
ly; a third fort Rocheſter; and that it is pity, but 
that ſhe ſhould prove as bad-a wife to him as ever ſhe 
was to the earl of Eſſex ; then, if Overbury had been 
at liberty, this had never happened. Others, that 
were more ſtayed and judicious in.their opinion, fore- 
{ſaw the ruin and downfal of Rocheſter by.this means, 
but none durſt ſpeak of it. For who will put his 
finger into the fire, unleſs he be compelled ? Never- 
theleſs, to ſtop the mouths of the vulgar, this mar- 
riage is called into queſtion, whether it may be law- 
ful-or not, becauſe her huſhand was then living : for 
this cauſe, the biſhops of this land were divided. By 
the opinion, of ſome ſhe might, by the opinion of 
others ſhe might not; my lord of Canterbury, Lon- 
don, and many others were utterly againſt it ; but 
Wincheſter and Ely ſtood ſtiffly it might, provided a 
nullity might be had ; for by that means the former 
marriage ſhould be utterly determined. 
A nullity was obtained, and upon the grant of that 
it was ordered, that my lord of Eſſex ſhould repay the 
ortion that he received with her at his marriage, that 
io, to the thew of the world, it might be ſaid, there 
had been no marriage between them. This afterwards 
was called into queition, and thought a mere trick of 
Northampton, to diſcharge ſome of the greateſt of the 
clergy, and to diſcountenance our religion ; it left a 
foul fcar, and gave a foul occaſton to the adverſaries 


to ſpeak broadly where they had liberty, and of ſome 


even in our kingdom. 

This order being ſent to my lord of Eſſex, he forth- 
with prepares for the re-payment. of five thouſand 
pounds, tor ſo much he had received with her ; and 
tor this purpoſe he ſold and felled divers woods at 
Adderſton, and near thereabouts: his grandmother, 
the counteſs of Leiceſter, helped him much, or elſe 
he ſhould have been conſtrained to ſell much land to 
pay it; verily a hard courſe, having ſuſtained ſo many 
injuries ! 

"The king, nevertheleſs, continues his favour to- 
wards Rocheſter ; and that he might be as eminent as 
the beſt, he 1s inſtalled earl of Somerſet. "Thus fa- 


at length come to light: the 
marriage between the viſcount and the countels is 


and to put you in remembrance of the ſame, not doubt- 


them. And, the. counteſs, what the delireth, is ſtill 
to be a counteſs, but, called. after another name, that 
is, counteſs of, Somerſet, Many are the chances that 
happen in the world, ſome rr ſame bad, and thoſe 
things we leaſt ſuſpect do ſooneſt happen to divert us. 

At this time, my lord of Somerſet, little thought 0 
have been laid in the Tower, and made heir of Over. 
bury's bed-chamber; but by this we may ſce, chat all 
things are in the hands of God. 


The marriage comes to Overbury's ears, He propheſucth 
his own death. Fe falleth into a relapſe. He writs 
to the earl to remember his promiſe. Anſwer is ſs; 
him with white mercury, * Fa medicinal poder. 
His death. The late of his body after his death. The 
rumour that is ſpread of him, The author's laments. 
In. 


OW, although Sir Thomas Overbury was kept 
private, and that no man might have acceſs to 
him; yet the news of this marriage, comes to his ears, 
and preſently upon hearing of it he tells the meſſen- 
ger, that he had almoſt as good have ſaid, *Po-morroiy 
he ſhould die, for he was ſure now not to live long; 
and thereupon falls into great lamentations, as well in 
regard of the earl of Somerſet, that he had ſo caſt 
away his fortunes, as of himſelf, for that now he more 
ſuſpected his life than ever heretofore. Whereupon 
he falls into a relapſe, and his malady increaſed every 
day more and more upon him, whether weakened with 
grief, or for want of liberty, or through abſtinence ; 
it is not unknown, that the poiſon bad more power 
over him than ever heretofore, inſomuch that he could 
ſcarce contain himſelf, by reaſon of his extreme lan- 
guiſhing away, as a man in a conſumption ; but with 
much more extremity : ſo that now, being in this 
extremity, he thinks it high time to put Somerſet in 
mind of his promiſe. And for this purpoſe he writes 
a letter to this effect : 1 


Right noble and worthy Sir, 


THE former accuſtomed favours, and abſolute pro- 
miſe, concerning my preſent delivery, have cavſed me 
at this time, by theſe lines, to ſolicit your lordſhip, 


ing that your honour is at all forgetful of me, but 
only by reaſon of my impriſonment, being poſſeſſed 
of a dangerous diſeaſe, would, for my body's 7 
artake of the felicity of the open air: in which cale, 
if your lordſhip pleaſe to commiſerate my preſent 
neceſſities, and procure me my ſpeedy delivery, I ſhal) 
not only ſtand fo much the more obliged, but alſo ac- 
knowledge you the defender and preſerver of my life. 


Theſe lines being ſubſcribed, were ſent to Somer- 
ſet, and delivered into his own hands; the meſſenger 
returns anſwer, That preſently he could not accom- 


pliſh what he required, but willed him not to * 
or 


for ſhortly he ſhould hear of his deliverance. Thus 
being fed with hopes, he takes new comfort to him; 
in the-mean time Weſton repairs to Mrs. Turner for 
more of his pay, being in. want: anſwer was made, 
that as ſoon as he had ended his employment, he ſhould 
not fail to receive it; but before then he muſt not 
expect any thing: whereupon he returns, and enters 
into new deſigns ; for in all this time, that is, from 
the one-and-twentieth of April until the beginning of 
September following, in the year 1636, Sir Thomas 
had held out: whil- he was thus puzzling himſelf to 
bring this to perfection, Somerſet ſent him a letter to 


this effect: 


THAT, as yet, the court was buſy about impor- 
tant buſineſs, and the king's ear was not at leiſure to 
entertain any motion ; but as ſoon as he could find 
opportunity, he would not fail to ſpeak in his behalf, 
In the mean time, to eaſe the pain of his malady, he 
had ſent him a ſovereign powder, either to be eaten, 
or drank, which powder was rank poiſon. This feeds 
him ſtill with hope, but brings him ſmall comfort. 


'Now Weſton had found out an unknown apothe- 
cary, and with him concludes, for twenty pounds, to 
adminiſter a clyſter, wherein ſhould be put mercury 
ſublimate ; the youth was to come to dye it; Weſton 
prepares it, and perſuades Sir Thomas that it will be 
much for his health; whereupon, about the fourteenth 
day of September, he brings the faid apothecary to 
execute his office, aſſiſts him therein, and by the in- 
fuſion thereof, he falls into a languiſhing diſeaſe, with 
a pain in his guts; the next day after, with extre- 
mity of pain, he gave up the ghoſt. 

After his death, Weſton receives the reſt of his 
Pays and diſpatches the unknown apothecary into 

rance. After, it was given out, that Sir Thomas 
lived a baſe, looſe life in the Tower, and not accord- 
ing to that ſtrictneſs as became a priſoner ; but be- 
ing ſuffered to have too much liberty, he ran into ex- 
ceſs of laſciviouſneſs, ſo that thereby he got the pox, 
and thereof died. This went for current amongſt 
ſome ; amongſt others that were ignorant, ſome little 
reſpect was had to it ; but to others, that ſought nar- 
Tower into the matter, they found it far otherwiſe, for 
De la Bell, the apothecary before ſpoken of, having 
relation to him, at 
was changed in his complexion, his body conſumed 
away, and full of yellow bliſters, ugly to look upon; 
and it appeared, by a letter my lord of Northamp- 
ton wrote unto Rocheſter, to pick a thank, that there 
was found in his arm a blilter, and upon his belly 
twelve kernels raiſed, not like to break, each as 


broad as three-pence, and as big as a ſmall button; 


one iſſue upon his back, whereupon was a plaiſter 
from his ſhoulder downward, of a dark tawny colour, 
ſtrange and ugly to behold ; he ſtunk fo intolerably, 


as Was not to be borne withal, being thrown in a-loofe 


ſheet into his coffin, and buried without knowledge 
or privity of his friends upon Tower-hill ; at laſt he 
conchides, that God 'is-gracious in cutting off ill in- 
ſtruments before their time. : 
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ittle before his death, reported, he 
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Some of the factious crew had a purpoſe, if he had 
got out, to have made ſome uſe of him; from whence 
may be e N how that Northampton held Pro- 
teſtants factious, and ſuſpected Sir Thomas to have 
further knowledge of his ſecrets, than he would have 


had him: which was the cauſe, as was thought, be- 


ſides the former evils, that haſtened his end, and cauſed 
him to be taxed with ſo great infamy, as to die of 
the pox. This paſſed current, and the miſchief lies 
concealed ; who dare ſpeak of it, two ſuch great men 
having their hands in it? 

Thus we may ſee, 'good and bad men come to mi- 
ſerable ends, and oftentimes thoſe that are virttous, 


do ſooneſt ſuffer diſgrace and contempt. This man, 


before he came to court, was brought up in all gen- 
tlemanlike qualities: in his youth, at Cambridge; 
after, in the Middle-Temple, there inſtructed in the 
qualities becoming a gentleman ; by the intreaty of 
my lord treaſurer, Sir Robert Cecill, preferred to 
court, found favour extraordinary; yet hindered 6f 
his . ate by ſome of his enemies, and, to ſhift 


off diſcontents, forced to travel, and therein ſpent 


not his time, as moſt do, to loſs; but furniſhed him- 
ſelf with things fitting a ſtateſman, by experience in 


foreign governments, knowledge of the language, 


paſſages of employment, external courtſhip, and good 


behaviour, things not common to every man: not- 


withſtanding, ſuch are the imperfections of our times, 
he is brought into ignominy and contempt, and all 
thoſe good qualities are obſcured, by the diſgraceful 
reproaches of a diſſolute woman. hat ſhall we 
then ſay, ſince that vice and virtue do both end in 
miſery? He is moſt happy that liveth moſt private; 


for, according to the ſaying of the poet, 


Vitam, animas, aperam, ſumptus, impendimus auta, 
Premia, pro meritis, que rerributa putas ?“ 

Aula dedit nabis reſcripta votata papyro, 

Et fine mente ſoanas, & fine corde manus. 

Paucos beavit, aula plures perdidit, 


Sed & hes quaque ipſas, ques beavit, pendebit. 


Our luſts, our ſouls, our wealth we ſpend 
In court to purchaſe praiſe ; 

But what reward it in the end 
For our dcferts repays ? 


There vows and proteſtations deep, 
Not preſs'd in paper, but in mind; 
There ſounds of words. do lull aſleep, 
From body forc d, not from the mind; 


"Hands there we join, but not our hearts, 
Whereby it happeneth few are bleſt, 
And many thoufands that reſort 

Unto the court, by it ate loſt. 


And, of thoſe'few chat · bleſſed are, 
We often ſee their fall again; 
Their bleſſed days they ſpend in care, 
And after end their lives in pain. 
2 | | The 
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The complaint for want of treaſure, The king ſets many 
Lands to fee-farm. The death of the Lord Harrington. 
The death of his ſon. 


GREAT ſums of money being diſburſed upon her 
grace's wedding, and daily employments for 
others; ſome for p» pp the lord treaſurer wanting 
there to defray ordinary expences, ſome for the king's 
own uſe, and ſome for other occaſions, cauſes a great 
complaint for want of treaſure : offcers at court go 
unpaid, and many of the king's ſervants receive not 
their wages at ſet times, ſo that the king is forced to 
ſet many of his lands to fee-farm, and the four deputy 
treaſurers, with ſome few others, have the paſſing of 
them; now my Lord Harrington obtained a patent 
for the making of braſs farthings, a thing that brought 
with it ſome contempt, though lawful ; for all things 
lawful are not expedient; who being injoined to go 
into the Low-Countries with her grace, by the way 
loſt his life. His ſon ſucceeded both in honour and 
patent, and enjoyed them not long before he died : 
within a ſhort time after, the hopefulleſt gentleman 
of that name, more fit for employments than for = 
vate life, and for a ſtateſman than a ſoldier : he had 
been at Cambridge, there reputed for a great ſcholar ; 
he travelled into Italy, Venice, and France ; he em- 
ployed his time, for the moſt part, in ſtudy, whereby 
he made himſelf apt for great matters. But yet it 
leaſed God, even then, when he was in his greateſt 
—— to cut off his days: he gave all that he had to 
the counteſs of Bedford, his ſiſter, defeating her nei- 
ther of the land, nor the right of the barony, eſteem- 
ing her to be worthy of much more 5 had to 
leave. He made a worthy and godly end: theſe things 
coming ſo thick one after another, left no time for 
men to dream of Overbury's death. 


The earl of Somerſet's conſcience accuſeth him. Noribamp- 


ton's ſperch le him. He becometh a neuter in religion. 
The earl of Northampton's coxrſe. | 


A NULLITY being thus purchaſed, he dignified, 
as is ſaid, and the match concluded about Can- 
dlemas, 1614, they marry with much joy and ſolem- 
nity, a maſque being performed at Somerſet's charge, 
and many rumours paſs without any reſpect: all theſe 
things notwithſtanding, a guilty conſcience can never 
go without accuſation; penſiveneſs and fulneſs do 
poſſeſs the earl, his wonted mirth forſakes him, his 
eountenance is caſt down, he takes not that felicity in 
campany as he was wont to do, but {till ſomething 
troubles him : verily, it is a dangerous thing to fall 
within the compaſs of a guilty conſcience, it eateth 
ard conſumeth the ſoul of a man as ruſt doth iron, or 


as beating waves hollow the rocks; and though theſe 


things are not made publick, yet nevertheleſs Nor- 
thampton obſerved it in him; having ſo admirable 
capacity, he could make uſe of all things; wherefore, 
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knowin 


his diſeaſe, viz. his mind galled with mur. 
der, and knowing the earl, tractable, as he deſired, he 
enters into more familiar diſcourſe with him : for 
when the mind of a young man is corrupted with evil, 
he runs headlong into fin without ſtay or fear; where. 
fore, amongſt many other diſcourſes, this falls between 
them: that, in caſe the death of Sir Thomas Over. 
bury ſhould come to light, they were then in a moſt. 
dangerous ſtate ; and the next thing they mult expect 
is loſs of life, goods, lands, honours, their names to 
be made ſcandalous to the world, and, to conclude, 
to be branded with an ignominious death ; neither was 
there any way left for to eſcape this, but either by 
making their own fortunes ſo great, that they might 
oppoſe all accuſations, or elſe, being catholicks, to 
endeavour, that, in defending them, they again might 
aſſiſt their cauſe, in caſe that any matter came againit 
them; this carrying ſome ſhew and likelihood of truth, 
and, indeed, his caſe being deſperate, if ever it ſhould 
come to light, he concludes to combine with Nor. 
thampton in whatſoever he ſhould undertake, and, in 
concluſion, became a neuter in religion ; whereupon, 
to the intent he might ſet up further evils on foct 
beſides thoſe before remen bered, he begins to rip up 
the ancient quarrel between the Welch and the * 
liſh, who now murmur at ſome diſcontents; and, to 
the intent to hearten on the Iriſh, ſends letters thi- 
ther, by the hands of one Hammon, a poor man, 
unto ſuch whom he knows to be faithful in the Ro- 
miſh religion, and thereby confirms them in their 
opinion, aſſuring them that God will {till provide one 
or more to protect his church, and that now the greateſt 
favourite in England would ſtand for them; upon 
which letter the Iriſh grew obſtinate, as I have ſaid, 
and altogether neglect the ſervice of God, and uttcrly 
deny the oath of ſupremacy, proteſting loſs of life and 
goods, rather than to be forced to ſo damnable a 


thing. | 

Now we ſee there the church utterly forſaken, none 
to hear divine ſervice : the diſcipline of their own 
church eſtabliſhed, and the Irifh in general expecting 
a day to have their liberty and freedom in religion, 
The ſame man, returning this news, is alſo ſent into 
Yorkſhire with a black ſtaff, and a knob upon the 
end, within which knob letters are conveyed from 
place to place, as well for appointing aſſemblies as 
meetings for maſs, and entertaining of prieſts; now 
might a man go to maſs in divers places of the city, 
and who were ſo publickly favoured as prieſts ? Their 
number increaſe, their prieſts are entertained, con- 
feſſion in many places publickly practiſed, and although 
it was contrary to the law, yet greatneſs countenanc- 
ing them, it was little regarded. In the mean time, 
quarrels went forward between the Scotch and Eny- 
liſh, continual complaints, and the ſuit of clothwork- 
ers, with hope of obtaining therr requeſt ; not ſo 
much becauſe of the profit, as to raiſe up a diſcontent 
between the, Dutch and them. Theſe courſes cauſed 
divers men to paſs divers opinions, and many men t9 
paſs their opinion as they affected either parties. 


" 
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THE FIVE YEARS OF KING JAMES, es. 


The rumours of the Spaniſh fleet. A proclamation againſt 
Spaniſh money. A lraguer in the Low-Countries. The 
publick rumours againſt my lord of Northampton. He 
exhibits a bill in the flar-chamber againſt the publiſhers. 
They juſtified by my lord of Canterbury's ſpeech. The 
death of my lord of Northampton; his ; ron his 
will, The names of it heſe that ſucceeded him in his 


offices. 


OT long after it was rumoured abroad, that the 

Spaniard had drawn out a navy of ſhips of an 
hundred fail, but to what purpoſe no man. knew; 
many ſuſpected for England, becauſe they were come 
ſo far upon thoſe coaſts; others ſaid, for the uſe of 
the mariners to accuſtom them to ſea ; but moſt of all 
were of opinion that theſe were but ſhadows, and that 
the Spaniard was to have taken advantage of the time. 
Howlſoever, upon this there followed a proclamation 
againſt Spaniſh money, that their money ſhould not 
go current in England, which cauſed many to ſuſpect 
worſe than the worſt, and ſome ſaid one thing, ſome 
another: upon the neck of that come wars in the Low 
Countries, ſome ſay againſt the Palſgrave, others 
againſt the ſtat-, . The Scots begin to fly out in rebel- 
lion, and are ſuppreſſed. The wild Iriſh in Ireland 
begin to ſtir, ſometimes thirty, ſometimes forty, ſome- 
times three hundred, fly out and ſtand upon their 
guard. Theſe things miniſter occaſion of wonder to 
the ignorant, and many of them, who knew the truth 
of things, knew not what to ſay to it. Prieſts come 
into the kingdom by tens, fifteens, twenty at a time, 
and have free acceſs, ſo that my lord of Northampton 
being warden of the Cinque Ports, begins to be called 
into queſtion : ſome ſay he hath a hand in thoſe things; 
others ſay, he lets prieſts have their free acceſs, and 
that in Bloomſbury, amongſt his own buildings, they 
have free harbour ; others fay, that through his coun- 
tenance, thither any man might go to publick maſs. 
belides many other intelligences brought from beyond 
the feas, draw him further into fofpicion, and the 
king begins to withdraw his favour from him ; where- 
tore he exhibits his bill againſt ſuch as defamed him, 
into the Star-Chamber : ſome are for this cauſe com- 
uutted to the Tower, others to Newgate, others to 
the Fleet, till they come to their anſwer. And in the 
cad, openly in the Star-Chamber he is accuſed for 
luffering prieſts to have free acceſs into Yorkſhire, 
under pretence of his office ; for countenancing them, 
tor ſending letters to and again to encourage men in 
their opinions, and many other ſuch like things. 

And when my lords came to paſs their voices, m 
lord of r r amongſt the reſt, made a ſpeec 
bs this effect 3 Ihat although many have been the 
— and reports that had paſſed in theſe times, 
zome of them ſhut up for uncertain truths and fly- 
* fables, then entertained for approved truths; 
, Jet, nevertheleſs, ſuch things are grounded upon 
m_ and for which men of upright conſciences 

= ſome occaſion to ſpeak ; to have ſuch either 


outward appearance. 1 
ſucceeded him in his treaſurerſhip. My lord of So- 
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* lightly valued or puniſhed, was rather injuſtice, than 
© any way beſceming the equity of that court; but in 
truth theſe, whereof we now ſpeak, are grounded 
© upon ſome cauſe, and my lord's own letters make 
© evident, that he hath done ſome things both againſt 
© his own conſcience and meaning, merely to attain 
* unto honour and ſovereignty, and to pleaſe the king.” 


And with that he pulls out a letter, written from my 


lord to Cardinal Bellarmine, to this effect: 


THAT howſoever the condition of the times 
compelled him, and his majeſty urged him to turn 
Proteſtant, yet, nevertheleſs, his heart ſtood with 
the Papiſts, and that he would be re:dy to further 
them in any attempt. This and much more being 
read, to ſome purpoſe he proceeded, and ſhewed how 
that thoſe things were not merely uncertain, but 
even the actions that followed them did juſtify them 
to be. true. For there were never known to be {9 
many prieſts to come over into this Kingdom in fo 
ſhort a time, as of late there had done, neither could 
he aſſure himſelf that my lord was true-hearted unto 
the ſtate. Alſo he harboured ſuch about him, as 
would undertake to write in defence of the gunpow- 
© der-treaſon.' | | 

This and much more being ſaid, about the latter 
end of Eaſter term, in the year 1614, my lord, being 
hereat much diſcouraged, after the court broke up, 
took his barge, went to Greenwich, and there made, 
his will, wherein he publiſhed himſelf to die in the 
faith he was baptized ; made ſome of his ſervants his 
executors, and others he beſtowed gifts upon ; his fair 
houſe he diſpoſed to my lord chamberlain, his lands 
to my. Lord Theophilus Howard ; retired back to his 
houſe at London, and before Midſummer term fol- 
lowing was dead. | | 

Many were the rumours that were raiſed of this 
man after his death: that he was a traitor to the ſtate, 
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and that he was not dead, but carried beyond ſea to 


blind the world; and the reaſon was, becauſe he 
would be buried at Dover, and not at London. 
Others ſay, that if he had lived he would have been 
the author of much ſtir ; many diſlike him, and, as 
was reported, even the king himſelf towards his latter 
end, which made him to fall into theſe courſes ; but 
truly he was a notable politician, and carried things 
more commodiouſly for the Papiſts, than ever any 
before him. His funeral was kep: Frome at Ro- 
cheſter, where he deſired to be buried, becauſe it was 
the chief port-town of his office, without any ſtate to 
My lord treaſurer, that now is, 


merſet is made chancellor of Cambridge. My Lord 
Z.ouch, warden of the Cinque-Ports. My lord of 
Worceſter, ſome ſhort time after, lord privy ſeal. 
Theſe ſucceeded him in his offices. By 


The clothworkers obtain their petitian. The old charter of 


the merchant-adventurers is ſeized into the king's hands. 
R r ; we 
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Me Dutch grow diſcontentet at it. The doubifulneſs 
of Somerſet's mind. He ſues for his pardon ; obtains it. 
My lard chancellar refuſeth to ſeal it. Falls into ſuſpi- 
cian. Begins to be neglected. | 
THE clothworkers {till perſiſting in their ſuit, and 
= having ſuch ſtrong friends to ſtand for them, and 
Alderman Cocking, a rich merchant, to back them, 
they at length obtained what they deſired, and procla- 
mation goes forth, "That no more white cloth ſhall go 
over undyed, or undreſſed ; and, for this purpoſe, the 
old charter of the merchant-adventurers is ſelzed into 
the king's hands, ſo that the company fall to decay. 
Now the Dutchmen they begin to murmur. againſt the 
Eoglith, and make proclamation there, that no man 
$a buy any ſuch cloths as come over ſo dreſſed and 
yed : whereupon the Engliſh make a new proclama- 
tion, That no man ſhall tranſport wool out of the 
Fuser. Theſe things fed ſome with hope of ſome 
irther troubles; yet, nevertheleſs, it is ſo ordered by 
the council, that all things are pacified, and ſome quan- 
tity, amounting to a certain number of white cloths, 
are ſuffered to be tranfported, as well to give content 
to the Hollanders, as Etisfaction and employment to 
ſome young merchants that had entered into this trade, 
by which means thefe clamours are a little ſtayed ; yet, 
nevertheleſs, great impreſſion of envy is between theſe 
two countries. x 
Now, one of the greateſt friends that Somerſet had, 
being dead, and himſelf {till jealous of his fafety, he 
begins to caſt about how he might avoid the danger 
of the law; for his intelligencers gave him notice of 
many deſperate words, that were uttered concerning 
Overbury's death ; whereupon, finding the king in a 
good humour, he moves him to this effect: That, 
whereas it had pleaſed his majeſty to commit many 
things into his charge, and ſome of them proving 
ſomething too weighty for him to undergo, it was ſo, 
that ignorantly he run himſelf into a premunire, where- 
by he had forfeited to him both his lands, goods, and 


liberties ; and that he came now to ſurrender them all 


up into his majeſty's hands, unleſs it pleaſed him, of 
his wonted fayour towards him, to grant him pardon 
tor that, and, many other offences that he had igno- 
rantly. committed. The king, {till bearing a good af- 
tection. towards him, bade him draw. out his pardon, 
and he would ſign it; whereupon he makes his repair 
to Sir Robert Cotton, and intreats him to look him a 
pardon, the largeſt he could find in former precedents: 
10 he brings him one, that was made by the pope to 
Cardinal, Wolſey ; the effect of Which was, 
That the king of his mere motion and | ſpecial 
* favour, did pardon all and alt manner of treaſons, 
miſpriſions of treaſons, murders, felonies, and out- 
Y rages whatſoever, by the. ſaid Sir Robert Carr, earl 
« of 
ted; with many other words, to make it more am- 
le and large, according to form ; which he cauſed to 
be. drawn and. ingrofled, and brought it unto the king. 
Ihe king ſigns it; at length it comes to my lord chan- 


deride his manner of carriage; by which means he 


omerſet, commuted, or hereafter to be commit- 


lord having laid them faſt upon a bill exhibited, before 


cellor's hands; he peruſes it, and refuſes to let it pat, 
the ſeals. My lord afks the reaſon. Anſwer war 
made, that he could not juſtify the doing of it, but that 
he ſhould incur a præmuni re, as well as himſelf, Thi, 
{truck Somerſet to the heart, and then he was in 
greater doubt, than ever he was before; for ſtill he i; 
ſtung with fear to be touched with Overbury's death, 
and fo very penſively returns to Whitehall, and there 
remains. 

The king coming to London, my lord chancellor 
acquainted him with the pardon, and ſhewed the king 
what danger he had incurred, in cafe he had ſealed it. 
The king, perceiving the truth of the buſineſs, ſuſ. 
pecting ſome greater matter, than he knew of, with. 
draws his countenance from Somerſet, who, now want. 
ing virtue to ſupport his greatneſs, without the king's 
favour, falls into the contempt of many; and thoſe, 
that are his enemies, neglect him, and do, as it were, 


runs headlong into his own perdition, as ſhall be here. 
after ſhewed. | | 


My: lord chancellor is ſued in the flar-chamber, for being 
within. the compaſs of a premunire. The king goes t1 
Cambridge, A breach about Ignoramus. My Lord Cike 

lands againſt my lard chancellor. The king graces Sir 

| George Villiers, and beſtows great honours upon him, 
Somerſet's courſes to conceal Overbury's death. His ci. 
vetouſneſs. His inſolency. He ts criffed by Villiers, 
The report of the vulgar. | 


N this year (1614) the king, by the intreaty of So. 

merſet, determined to go to Cambridge, and there 
was entertained with great ſolemnity ; but, amongſt 
the reſt, there was a play, called by the name of 1. 
ramus, that ſtirred up a great contention- between the 
common lawyers and the ſcholars, infomuch that their 
flouts grew unſufferable ; but at laſt it was ſtayed by 
my lord chancellor, and the explaining of the meaning. 

About this time it happened, that, divers citizens 
having recovered certain ſums of money in the King's- 
Bench, and thereof having had * 2 againſt the 
party, the defendant, he, nevertheleſs, exhibits his bil! 
into the Chancery, to have relief of the plaintiffs at 
the common law; having already had judgment of the 
ſame matter, there ſtands out, and diſobeys the king“ 
proceſs ; whereupon a writ of contempt iſſues again!: 
them, they are taken, committed to the Fleet, and 
there continue in their obſtinacy ; nevertheleſs, not long 
after, upon ſome advice, they exhibit their bill into the 
ſtar chamber againſt my lord, pretending, that he ought 
not to intermeddle with any matters that were already 
determined at the common law, and whereof a judg- 
ment had been paſſed; and this was ordained by the 
ſtatute of 4 Hen. IV. cap. 23. whereby it was enacted, 
That judgment, given in the king's court, ſhall not be 
examined in chancery, parliament, or elſewhere, un- 
til it be undone by attaint, or error, &c. Now, my 


him, 
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him, and judgment being already given, that therefore 
my lord had incurred a præmunire, and humbly prayed 
relief in this caſe ; many were the opinions of lawyers 
concerning this matter : ſome ſtood on my lord chan- 
cellor's ſide ; ſome ſaid the poor men had injury, and 
that they might juſtify what they had done; and, 
amongſt many, my Lord Coke ſtood out very ſtiffly, 
that my lord chancellor could not juſtify that action: 
and thus it ſtood ſtill in queſtion, Whether my lord be 
in a præmunire, or no? 4 

y lord of Somerſet, N ſtill in his looſe 
courſes, and utterly neglecting that ſeverity, that ought 
to be in a man of his place, beſides the former ſuſpi- 
cions and jealouſies, gives occaſion of others alſo, 
whereby the king doth more and more fall into diſlike, 
there being at this time about the court a young gen- 
tleman, that, not long before, had arrived from his 
travels out of France ; his name was Villiers, a Lei- 


ceſterſhire gentleman, and of an ancient houſe ; Who, 


as well in reſpe& of carriage, as of his countenance, 
was more remarkable than many others. On this 
man the king caſts a particular affection, holding him 
to be the propereſt and beſt deſerving gentleman of 
England; whereupon he entertained him into favour, 
beſtowed a thouſand pounds upon him, and afterwards 
adorned him with the title of knighthood. And now 
he begins to grow every day more eminent than other; 
greater honours are beſtowed upon him, as, the dig- 
nity to be knight of the garter, and maſter of the horſe: 
places not common to every perſon, and ſo much the 
more remarkable, becauſe they are beſtowed upon him, 
being ſo young in years; his wiſdom is commended 
of the wiſeſt, and his expectations greater, than many 
that went before him. | 

This ſtings Somerſet to the heart, to ſee another ſtep 
to his place; he more fears his ſubverſion and down- 
fall; wherefore he goes about to circumvent danger, 
and for this purpoſe ſends into France, to make away 
the apothecary, that adminiſtered the phyſick that kill- 
ed Sir Thomas, endeavouring to get in all letters and 
writings that had paſſed concerning the buſineſs, and 
diſgracing and diſcountenancing all ſuch as at any 
ume once ſpoke-of the death of Overbury, to the in- 
tent that it might be concealed and kept cloſe ; but 
what God will have diſcloſed, ſhall never be concealed : 
meſſengers are ſent from place to place; he being a 
privy-counſellor, and in favour, his warrant paſtes cur- 
rent, ſo that in all places tzunks, cheſts, boxes, ſtudies, 
diaries, and ſuch houſes, wherein he ſuſpected an 
letters, or other matters that appertained to that mi 
chief, lay hid; were broken open and ſearched, to the 
intent that they might bring ſome writings to my lord ; 
yet nevertheleſs many, and- more than were dreamed 
on, of thoſe letters, came to my lord of Canterbury's 
hand, and my lord Coke's, fo that thoſe courſes makes 
him rather more ſuſpected, than any whit at all eaſed 
his grief. 

At home in his office uſing extraordinary covetouſ- 
neſs and parſimony, he thereby heaped up to himſelf 
great ſtore of money, and would not undertake any 


enterpriſe, unleſs he was well rewarded for his pains ; 
every new occaſion and occurrence, that came to his 
hands, brought him in alſo a fleece of money. Offices 
in court in his gift were not beſtowed without money, 
the king's Jetters not purchaſed without money, no 
pardon without money, ſo that he was as great a bribe- 
taker, as his mother the counteſs of Suffolk, and many 
rumours and hard reports were ſpread on him for the 
ame; yet nevertheleſs he ſtill continued his favour, in 
deſpight, as a man may ſay, of his oppoſites, even 
unto the greatelt dignity, which cauſed him to be as 
proud as covetous, and to commit as many inſolencies, 
as he had received ſecret bribes. He thought it no 
matter to lean on the cuſhion in publick to check ſome 
of the nobility; and amongſt the reſt to make a flat 
breach with my lord of Canterbury, a grave and reve- 
rend gentleman, one of the pillars of this kingdom, 
and that could diſcern the follies of this young man: 
Thus, admiring of his own worth, he works his own 
ſubverſion, and by theſe inſolencies plucking more 
evils upon his head, and uy adding more enemies, 
to thoſe that before he had deſerved. 

Theſe things laid him open to the envy of the great- 
elt ; and Sir _ Villiers, ſeeing his excecding co- 
vetouſneſs, having now the ears of the king, would 
oftentimes croſs his expectations, as it is credibly re- 
ported, and deceive him of many a bribe which he 

oped for, doing thoſe things voluntarily, and for 
thanks, which my lord would not have ſpoken of with- 
out much money. "Theſe courſes laid him open to 
the contempt of the vulgar alſo : and now all men, ac- 
cording to their cuſtom, began to exclaim of his great 
extortion. ' Thus may we fee him falling. 


Overbury's death called into queftiom. Wifton ſent for, 
and, by my Lord Cike examined, ſtands out; upon my 
lord of Londm's perſuaſion, confeſſeth all. The carl 
end counteſs attached ; they deny the deed. Sir Thomas 
* Monſon committed to tht Tower. Sir Malter Raleigh 
and the counteſs of Shrewſbury ſet at liberty. The death 
of the Lady Arabella. The convictian of the earl and 
counteſs : the manner of their arraignment, and the many 
rumours that were ſpread ibn theſe things. 


"PHE death of Overbury having now lain concealed 

about two years, and the earl's infolence growing 
every day greater than other, procures him many more 
enemies, as is ſaid; yet there was no man that was fo 
hardy, for tear of the king's diſpleaſure, he carrying a 
very good affection {till towards him, to make him 


acquainted with it, or bring it to the trial of the law. 


At lait, for divers are the rumours how it was di ſcover- 
ed, one was, that Sir Thomas Overbury's man petiti- 
oned my Lord Coke, and the ſubſtance of the petition 
was, to let his lordſhip underitand that whereas his 
maſter had been committed to the Tower by the con- 
ſent of Northampton and Somcrſet, and there lan- 
guiſhed to death unnaturally; that, if it pleaſed his 
lordſhip to call one Welton before him, he might ga- 
ther, that out of him that might difcover the whole plot 
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and practice. Others ſay that my lord of Canterbury, 
having conceived, as is ſaid, ſome diſlike againſt So- 
merſet, and willing to make himſelf gracious with the 
king, poſſeſſed Sir Ralph Winwood with the buſineſs, 
one that was preferred to be ſecretary under my lord 


of Somerſet, and to aſſiſt him, and lets him underſtand 


the whole matter, as hath been related; and that many 
letters came unto his hands, and preſumptions therein 


th at it ſhould be true; and there remained a trunk in 


ſuch a place, wherein many writings, are contained, 
that would make evident the truth. Sir Ralph, being 
willing likewiſe to become more eminent with the 
king, poſſeſſed him with the buſineſs, and proceeding 


upon a confident ground, a warrant was ſent to my 


Lord Coke to proſecute the matter. Others ſay, that 
by the loſs of a letter it was diſcloſed; and divers opi- 
nions there were, how it ſhould come to light, it hav- 
ing been kept cloſe ſo long: for things of this nature, 
when they are ſo long-concealed, bring more wonder; 
but, howſoever it was made known, my Lord Coke, 
dy victue of his warrant, ſent for Weſton to come before 
him, and examined him upon diyers articles concern- 
ing this ſubject, and perſuaded him, intreated him, and 
threatened him to tell the truth: Weſton ſtood out, 
ard would not; thus he perſiſted, for a week or fort- 
night; many men urged him to it; accuſers were 
brought before him, and depoſed upon their oaths, 
That whatſoever was objected againſt him was true; 
this little prevailed. 

At laſt, my lord of London went to him, and, by 
his perſuaſions, he tells all: how Mrs. Turner and 
the counteſs came acquainted ; what relation ſhe had 


to witches, forcerers, and conjurers ; that Northamp- 


ton, Somerſet, Franklin, the Monſons, and Yelvis had 
their hands in that buſineſs ; whereupon they were all 
apprehended, ſome ſent to the Tower, others to New- 
gate. Having thus confeſſed this evil, being convicted 
according to the courſe of law, he was had to I yburn 
to be hanged, and there Sir Hidles, and others, ima- 
gining this to be but a fable, and that he was hired to 
accuſe thoſe perſons (for who, almoſt, would have be- 


lieved it?) examine him at the gallows; and, upon 


his examination, he juſtified what he had done, to the 
great wonder of all thoſe that ſtood by and heard it. 
After him Mrs. Turner, after her Franklin, then Sir 
ſervaſe Yelvis, upon their arraignments of the facts, 
were found guilty, and hanged, all very penitent and 
torrowiu! for what was done. 

To write the particulars of their arraignments, con- 
teſſions, and the manner of their deaths is needleſs, 
being common. Now the counteſs and the earl are 
atiached, and committed to protection ; one to the 
dean of Weſtminſter, the other to the ſheriff of Lon- 
don ; and, according to the courſe of ſuch caſes, there 
are great reports raiſed, watch and ward kept more 
than ordinary, and-the guard more obſervant. This 


makes the king ſtand amazed, and to imagine there is 


no truth in men ; he grows more jealous of himſelf 

than heretofore, be auſe his only favourite, and that 

as it were, in his boſom, ſhould be intrapped in ſuch 
I 
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an evil: and the tongues of the vulgar began to watk. 
ſome ſay, that Northampton and Somerſet had com. 
bined with the Spaniard, for a ſome of money, to de. 
liver them up the navy, and that Sir William Monſon 
vice-admiral, ſhould have done it the next ſpring; 
that the king and the whole ſtate, ſhould have been 
3 at the chriſtening of the counteſs's child, for 

e was then with child; and many more the like m. 
mours were ſpread, not worth relating, to the intent 
to incenſe the people the more againſt them, and to 
make the matter more heinous and grievous to the 
world. At this time the Lady Arabella died, a matter 
more remarkable than was obſerved, and gave ſome 
occaſion of ſpeech to many, but yet, nevertheleſs 
paſſed over in ſilence. 

Theſe hurlyburlies being grown ſomewhat calm 
and the minds of men a little ſettled, the counteſs, and 
others authoriſed for that. purpoſe, were examined: 
and my Lord Coke was the man that preſſed the evi. 
dence againſt them, which, as it was thought, procured 
ſome great enemies; twenty-two articles were object. 
ed againſt them. Somerſet pleaded ignorance, and 
that theſe objections were mere tricks to intrap him, 
and ſet the king againſt him ; the fame anſwer was in 
the counteſs, and that it might rather proceed out of 
envy, than for any juſt eau They cauſe it to be. 
given out, that their accuſations were wrongful, and 
none were accuſed, but ſuch as were the greateſt fa- 
vourites to the king, ſo that there was much ado to 
little purpoſe. At laſt, when they heard that Weſton, 
Turner, Franklin, and Yelvis were all hanged, and 
that they had confeſſed the matter, the countels, being 
brought before the council, confeſſed the whole truth ; 
but Somerſet ſtood to it ſtill, that he was not an agent 
in it, and that theſe accuſations did nothing touch him, 
and therefore he ought to be excuſed, 

Nevertheleſs, his lands and goods were committed 
to cuſtody, part to my lord treaſurer, and part to others, 
to the king's uſe : the money, plate, and jewels, which 
he had heaped up together, amounted, by report, unto 
two hundred thouſand pounds, his lands nineteen thou- 
ſand pounds per annum, and the king beſtowed many 
of them upon the prince. There was little ſpeech of 
this, in reſpect that both perſon and matter, wherein 
he was an agent, were both envied and facinorous; 
neither was there any that pitied him, but moſt ſaid, 
that he had but his juſt deſerts, for the injuries and 
wrongs that he offered unto Eſſex. | 

The arraignment was put off, and, in the mean time, 
Sir Walter Raleigh was fet at liberty. This man had 
continued in the Tower now almoſt ten years a con- 
demned perſon, for a plot intended againſt his majelty 
at his firſt coming in; he bore a great envy againſt So- 
merſet, becauſe he had begged his lands of the king, 
and got them into his poſſeſſion, giving him many 
taunts, during the time he was in the Tower. Theſe 
two accidents happening beyond expectation (the one 
being the eſpecial favourite of the king, the other 3 
condemned man; the one impriſoned, the other {et at 


liberty) gave great occaſion of ſpeech and rumour, 1 
0 
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ſo much the more wonder and admiration, becauſe of of death againſt him; and ſo he was had back to the 


Laleigh's wit and policy. i | 
—_— this year alſo the counteſs of Shrewſbury, who 


Tower, where he remaineth at the mercy of the king. 
This man may juſtly ſay as Pope Barbaroſſa ſaid, when 


was committed for -being privy to the eſcape of the he was put from the popedom : 


Lady Arabella, was ſet at liberty, and the earl, her 
huſband, died, leaving the greateſt part of his land 


unto his daughters; during all this time, that is, from 


Michaelmas term, unto the ſhort vacation, between 
Eaſter and Trinity term, the arraignment was put off; 
ſome attributed the cauſe to be, becauſe the counteſs 
was with child, and, in the mean time, was delivered 
of a daughter; ſome, that further proofs of uncertain- 
ties might be brought in ; others, to give them longer 
time to conſider on the matter, and that it was a great 
favour ; I ſay, theſe rumours being publiſhed amongſt 
the people, at length, the king authoriſed my lord 
chancellor to be high ſteward of England for the time 


being, and joined eight of his judges with him for 


his aſſiſtance, viz. the four judges of the King's-Bench, 
my lord chief juſtice of the Common-Pleas, Juſtice 
Nichols, my lord chief baron, and others of the barons, 
with power to call Somerſet and the counteſs before 
them, to ſhew cauſe why they ſhould not have ſentence 
of death paſſed upon them for this offence committed, 
both againſt the laws of the land, and againſt the king, 
his crown and dignity. So, upon the twenty-fourth 
of May, in this year 1616, there being à ſeat royal 
placed at the upper end of Weſtminſter-hall, a little 
thort of the King's-Bench, and ſeats made round about 
it, for the reſt of the juſtices and peers to fit on, and a 
little cabin built cloſe by the Common-Pleas, for the 
priſoners, when they came from the Tower, to be put 
to reſt them in, they proceed to the trial after this 
manner: as ſoon as my lord high ſteward, with great 
ſtate, came into Weſtminſter-hall, with his afliſtants 
the judges, divers lords and gentlemen attending, and 
four ſerjeants at arms before him, aſcending a little 
gallery made of purpoſe to keep off the croud, he takes 
his ſeat, and the reſt of the aſſiſtants and peers, accord- 
ing to their places. This being done, aſter ſilence 


— one of the heralds at arms reaches the high ' 


eward's patent, and delivers it to the clerk of the 
crown to read it; after, Sir Ralph Coningſby reaches 
him the ſtaff, and is there preſent, according to his 
place, to give attendance. | 

After the patent read, and proclamation for ſilence, 
and that the accuſers ſhould come in, the priſoners 


were ſent for by the clerk of the exchequer, whoſe 


.- | Subdit 


ut modo ſummus eram, lætatus nomine, præſul, 
Triſtis & abjeftus, nunc mea fata gemo. 
Exc ſſus folio nuper verſabar in alto, 
Cunctaque gens pedibus ofcula prona dabant ; 
Nunc ego pœnarum funds deculcor in imo, 
Vultum deformem pallidaque ora gero. 
Omnibus e terris aurum mihi ſponte ferebant, 
Sed nec gaza juvat, nec quis amicus adeſt, 
Sic varians fortuna vices adverſa ſecundis 
ambiguis nomine ludit atro; 
Cedit in exemplum cunctit quos gloria tollit, 
Vertice de ſummo mox ego papa cado. 


Lo here I am, that ſome time took delight 
%%% ⁰ “.. ENT WRT 
Now, being ſad and abject, do bewail 
ici fi! 73850 my fate and hope; 
Ol late preferr'd, I did converſe with ſtate- 
| 37 | | ly pomp and grace, 
And every nation to my feet their 
ready kiſſes place : 
But now in dungeon deep am thrown of pains 
| | v4 £44,500 in mortal fear, 
A-countenance pale, a body lean, deform'd 
| | with grief I bear. 
From all parts of the earth they brought me 
gold without conſtraint, 


But now no gold nor precious ſtones nor friends 


aan eaſe my plaint. 
So variable fortune is ſo nice 
to great attempts, 
So ſubje and ſo doubtful too, fo ad- 
| verſe in events, 
That Atys with our name doth play, as with 
| a tennis-ball ; 
For, being lifted up with fame, the great- 
er is our fall: 
Let this example be to ſuch, whom for- 
| tune doth advance, 
That they, as I by popedom fell, may fall 
by like miſchance. 


For we cannot read of any that ever was ſo great a 


favourite as Somerſet, neither the Spencers with Ed- 
ward the Second, nor the earl of Warwick with Henry 
the Sixth, nor the duke of Suffolk with Henry the 
ed guilty, and confeſſed the fact: but Somerſet pleaded Eighth, as this man was with the king; neither was 
not guilty, and had time from ten of the clock to clear there any that ever came to ſo ſudden and unexpected 
himſelf ; much was ſaid, but to little purpoſe : at laſt a fall. 11.0 | 

the peers, having conferred of the matter, return their They therefore, that do but righily conſider this diſ- 
verdict, laying their hands upon their breaſts, and courſe, ſhall find in it three things worthy obſervation: 
ſwearing by their honours (for they do not make an Firſt, That neither honour nor wealth, are any cer- 
_ ordinary jurors do) that he was guilty of the tain inheritance,” but occaſion (unleſs God be merciful 
murder and 


whereupon my Jord high ſteward pronounced ſentence 


office it. was to attend the priſoners: this being done, 
and the priſoners placed at the bar, Sir Henry Fan- 
ſhaw reads the indictment, to which the counteſs plead- 


poiſoning of Sir Thomas Overbury, — us) for the devil to pick a quarrel againſt us, to 
ring us to infamy, __ bers Facts | 


Se- 


- Secondly, 'Taat C 
neyer 10 dae corned unpuniſhed- tor p01 

. Laſtly, That chere were never known, in ſo ſhort 
2 time, ſo many great men to die with ſuſpicion of 


ndl 
Q 
Yo 


poiſon and witchcraft ; viz. Firſt, my lord treaſurer, 


the Pringhs wy Lord Harrington, his ſon, Overbury, 
and Northampton; beſides theſe, which are no leſs 
than ſix, others within three years and an half, and the 
two Monſons, which, yet remain untzied. 


Sir Francis Bacon's. ſpeech at. the arraignment of the carl 
0 V Samerſet. 


11 may pleaſe your grace, my lord high ſteward of 
England, aud you my lords. the peers, you have 
here before you Robert earl of 1 5 be tried for 
his life, concerning the procuring and conſenting to 
the impriſonment of Sir Thomas Oyerbury, then the 
ons 5B lanefrihthe ower of London, as an acceſ- 
ſory belote tha date}. Loids bot bet arniod is 
know your. hopes cannot behold this nobleman, 
but you. muſt, remember the great favours which the 


king. hath canferred.on him, and mult be ſenſible, that 


he is yet a member, of your body, and a peer as. you 


are, ſo,that you cannot cut him off from your body 
but with grief; and;thezefare, you will ex pect from us, 
that give in the king's evidence, ſound and ſufficient 
matter of. proof, to ſatisfy your honours and con- 
{ciences. | : ; 


As for the manner of the evidence, the king our 
maſter who (amongſt his other virtues, excelleth in 


© + -— * 


20 advantage, or aggravation. 3 f 

Firſt, My lords, the courſe that I will hold in deli- 
vering of that Which I ſhall, ſay, for I love order, is 
this: Firſt, I Wäll ſpeak ſamewhat of the nature and 
greatneſs of the offence, Which is now to be tried, nat 
to weigh down, my lord with the greatneſs of it; but 


rather contrariwiſe to ſhew, that a great offence needs 


a good proof. And that the king, howſoever he might 
eſteem this gentleman heretofore, as the ſignet upon 
his finger (to uſe the ſcripture phraſe): yet, in ſuch a 
cafe as this, he was to put him off 
Sccondly, I will uſe ſome few. words touching the 
nature of the proofs, which in ſuch a caſe are competent. 


never leaves murder (though 
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\ Thirdly, I will ſlate the proofs. 

And, laſtly, I will produce the proofs, either out of 
examination, and matters of writing, or witneſſes vi 
voce. RW reid | 

For the offence itſelf, is. of crimes. next unto high 
treaſon. the greateſt, it is the fowleſt of felonies: it 
hath three degrees of ſtages. Firſt, It is murder by 
impoiſonment. Secondly, It is murder committed 
upon the king's priſoner in the Tower. Thirdly, | 
might ſay, that it is murder under the colour of friend. 
ſhip, but that it is a circumſtance moral, and therefore 
L leave that to the evidence itſelt. 

For murder, my lords, the firſt record of juſtice, 
which was in the world, was judgment upon a mur— 
der, in the perſon of Adam's firſt-born Cain; and 
though it was not puniſhed by death, but with baniſh— 
ment, and a mark of ignominy, in reſpect of the pri. 
mogenitors, or the population of the world, yet there 
was a ſevere. charge given, that it ſhould not go unpu- 
niſhed, TI 

So it appeareth likewiſe in ſcripture, that the mur. 
der. of Abner, by Joab, though it. were by David re- 
ſpited, in reſpect of great ſervices paſt, or reaſon of 

ate, yet it was not forgotten. 

But of this I will ſay no more, becauſe I will not 
diſcourſe :. it was ever admitted and ranked in God's 
own tables, that murder is of offences, between man 
and man, next unto high treaſon, and diſobedience to 
authority, which ſometimes have been referred to the 
firſt table, becauſe of the lieutenancy of God in princes 
the greateſt. _ | 

For impoiſonment, I am ſorry it ſhould be heard of 
in our kingdom: it is not ei generis nec ſanguinis 
peccatum e it is an Italian comfit for the court of Kome, 
where that perſon, that intoxicateth the kings of the 
earth, is many times really and materially intoxicated 
and impoiſoned himſelf. But it hath three circum- 
ſtances, which makes it grievous beyond other matters: 
the firſt is, that it takes a man away in full peace, in 
God's and the king's-peace, that thinks no harm, but 
is comforting: of nature with refection and food, to 
that, as the ſcripture ſaith, His table is made a ſnare. 

The ſecond is, That it is eafily committed, and. 
eaſily concealed; and, on the other fide, hardly pre- 
vented, and hardly diſcovered : for murder by vivlence, 
princes have guards, and private men have houles, at- 
tendants, and arms; neither can ſuch murder be com- 
mitted, but cum ſoanitu, with ſome overt and apparent 
acts, that may diſcover and trace the offenders: but, 
for poiſon, the cup. itſelf of princes will ſcarce ſerve, 
in regard of many poiſons, that neither diicolour nor 
diſtaſte : it comes upon a man when he is careleſs, aud 
without reſpect; and every day a man is within the 
gates of death. | | 

And the laft.is, Becauſe it concerneth not only the 
deſtruction: of the maliced man, but of every maii, 


Duts mods ti ents: For many times the poiſon 15 
prepared for one, and is taken by another, io ti at men 


die other mens deaths, Cuncidlis infelur aliens vincr's 
and is, as the Plalmiſt calleth it, Sagitia note 75 


he 


The arrow that flieth by night, that hath no aim nor 
certainty; and therefore, if any man ſhall ſay to him- 
ſelf, Here is great talk of impoi ſonment, but I am 
ſure I am ſafe, for I have no enemies, neither have I 
any thing another man ſhould long for : why, that is 
all one, he may fit next him at the table, that 1s meaned 
to be impoiſoned, and pledge him of his cup: as we 
may ſee in the example of 21 Hen. VIII. that, where 
the purpoſe was to poifon one man, there was poiſon 
put into barm or yealt, and with that barm pottage or 
el was made, whereby ſixteen of the biſflop of Ro- 
cheſter's ſervants were poiſoned ; nay, it went into the 
alms-baſket likewiſe, and the poor at the gate were 
poiſoned. And therefore, with great judgment, did 
the ſtatute made that * touching this accident, 
make impoiſonment high treafon ; becauſe it tends to 
the difſolving of human ſociety ; for whatſoever offence 
does ſo, is, in the nature thereof, higly treaſon; © 
Now, for the third degree of this particular offence, 
which is, That it is committed upon the king's pri- 
ſoner, who was out of his on defence, and merely in 
the king's protection, and for whom tlie king and the 
ſtate were a kind of reſpondent : it is a thing that ag- 
gravates the fault much, for certainly, my lord of So- 
merſet, let me tell you this, that Sir Thomas Overbury 
is the' firſt man that was murdered in the Tower of 
London, ſave the murder of the two young princes, 
by the appointment of Richard the Third. | 
Thus much of the 'offence ; now to the proofs. 


For the nature of proofs, you may conſider, that 


impoiſonment, of all offences, is the moſt ſecret ; even 
ſo ſecret, as that if, in all caſes of impoiſonment, you 


ſhould require teſtimony, you ſhould as good proclaim 


impunity. T Far, -« = 

ho could have impeached Livia by teſtimony, for 
the poiſoning of the figs upon the tree, which her huf- 
band was wont to gather with his own hands? Who 
could have impeached Paraſetis for the poiſoning of 
the knife ſhe carried with her, and keeping the other 


ide clean; ſo that the herſelf did eat of the ſame piece 


of meat they did, whom ſhe did impoiſon ? 

Theſe caſes are infinite, and need not to be fpoken 
of the ſecreſy' of impoiſonment; but wie men muſt 
take upon them in theſe ſecret caſes Solomon's ſpirit, 
that when there could be no witneſſes, collected the 
act by the affection: but yet we are not at our cauſe, 
tor that, which your loräſhips are to try, is not! tlie 
act of impoiſonment, for that is done to your hands; 


j 


all the world by law is concluded to ſay, that Over- 


bury was poiſoned by Weſton ; but the queſtion before 
you 1s of the procurement only, and, as the law term- 
ech it, as acceſſory before the fact, which abetting is 
ao more, but to do or uſe any act or means, Which 
may aid or conduce to the impoiſonment. 

So that it is not the buying, nor the making of the 
poiſon, nor the preparing, nor gonfecting, nor com- 
mixing of it, nor the giving, or ſending, or layirg of 
the poiſon, that are the only acts that do amount unto 


the abetment; but; if there be any other act or means 


done or uſed to give opportunity of impoiſonment, or 
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to facilitate the execution of it, or to ſtop, or divert, 
any impediments that might hinder it and that it be 


with an intention to accompliſh and atchieve the im- 


oi ſonment; all theſe are abetments and acceſſories 

efore the fact: as for example, if there be a conſpi- 
racy to murder a man, as he 8 on the way 
and it be one man's part to draw him forth to that 
journey by invitation, or by colour of ſome bulineſs ; 
and another takes upon him to diſſuade ſome friend of 
his company, that he is not ſtrong enough to make his 
defence ; and another hath a part to hold him in talk, 
till the firſt blow be given; all theſe, my lords, with- 
out ſcruple, are acceſſories to the murder, although 
none of them give the blow, nor aſſiſt to give the blow. 

My lords, he is not the hunter alone, that lets ſlip 
the dog upon the deer, but he that lodgeth him, and 
hunts him out, or ſets à train or trap for him, that he 
cannot eſcape, or the like. 

But this, my lords, little needeth in this caſe; for 
ſuch a chain of acts of impoiſonment as this, I think 
was never heard nor ſeen. 228 

And thus much of the nature of the proofſs. 

To deſcent to the proofs themſelves, I ſhall keep 
this courſe: n | 

Firſt, I will make a narration of the fact itſelf. 

Secondly, I will break and diſtribute the proofs, as 
wy concern the priſoner. | 

nd, thirdly,” According to the diſtribution, I will 
produce them, or read them to uſe them. 

So that there is nothing I ſhall ſay, but your lord- 
ſhip ſhall have free thought or cogitations to anfwer it. 

Firft, When open it, you ma take your aim. 

Secondly, When I diſtribute it, you may prepare 
your anſwers without confuſion. 2 

And, laftly, When I produce the witneſſes, or the 
re-adviſe' to make your defence.” | | 

And this I do, that your NR 9 
ing may not be oppreſſed or overladen with length of 
evidence, or with confuſion of order; nay more, 
when your lordſhip ſhall make your anſwer in your 
time, [ will put you in mind, where cauſe ſhall be, of 
your omiſſion. ; 4 | | 

Firſt, therefore, Sir Thomas Overbury, for a time, 
was: known to have great intere{t and ſtrict friendſhip 
with my lord of Somerſet, both in his meaner for- 
tunes, atid'afterivirds, inforauch that he was a kind of 
oracle of direction unto him; and, if you will believe 
his own vaunts, being indeed of an inſolent and thra- 
ſonical diſpoſition, he took ng him, that the for- 
tunes,” reputation, and underſtanding” of this gentle- 
man, who is well known to have an able teacher, pro- 
ceeded from his company and counſel : and this frie:d- 


examinations themſelves, you may again ruminate, and 


* ſhip"reſted” not only in converſation and butiteſs at 
court, but likewiſe in communication of fecrets of 
ſtate; for my lord of Somerſet, exerciling'at that time, . 


by his majeſty's ſpecial favour and truſt, the office of 


ſceretary provitionally, did not forbear to acquaint 
Overbliry with the king's pacquets'and diſpatches from 
all parts of Spain, France, and the Low-Countries ; 

and 
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and this not by glimpſes, or now and then rounding 
in the ear for a favour, but in a ſettled manner, Pac- 
quets were ſent, ſometimes,opeped, by my lord, ſome- 
times unbroken, unto Overbury, who peruſed them, 
copied them, regiſtered them, and made table-talk; of 
them, as they thought good. So, I will undertake, 
the time was, when Overbury knew more of the ſe- 
crets of ſtate than the council-table did; nay, they 
were grown to ſuch inwardneſs, that they made a 
Play of all the world beſides themſelves, ſo as they 
*had cyphers and jargons for the wy, and queen, and 
great men of the realm ; things ſeldom uſed, but 
either by princes, or their * 4 $4-Dog or at leaſt by 
ſuch as practiſe and work againſt, or at leaſt upon 
princes. | ot wil} or vid bd 
But underſtand me, my lord, I ſhall not charge 
you with diſloyalty this day ;, and I lay this for a 
foundation, That there was great communication::of 
ſecrets between you and Sir Thomas Overbury, and 
that it had relation to matters of ſtate and the great 
cauſes of this kingdom. 4 45 
But, my lords, as it is a principle in nature, That 
the beſt things are in their corruption the worſt, and 
the ſweeteſt wine maketh the ſowreſt vinegar ; ſo fell 
it out with them, that this exceſs, as I may ſay, of 
friendſhip, ended in mortal hatred, on my lord of So- 
merſet's part. | | 
I have heard my lord ſteward ſay ſometimes in 
chancery, That froſt and fraud end foul ; and I may add 
a third, and that is the friendſhip of ill men, which is 
truly ſaid to be conſpiracy, and not friendſhip. For 
it fell out, about a twelvemonth, or more, before 
Overbury's impriſonment in the Tower, that the lord 
of Somerſet fell into an unlawful love towards that 
unfortunate lady, the counteſs of Eſſex, and to pro- 
ceed to a marriage with Somerſet. This marriage 
and purpoſe did Overbury mainly impugn, under pre- 
tence to do the true part of a friend, for that he ac- 
counted her an unworthy woman. 


But the plain truth was, Overbury, who, to ſpeak - 


plainly, had little that was ſolid for religion, or moral 
virtue, but was wholly poſſeſſed with ambition and 
vain-glory, was loth to have any partners in the favour 


of my lord of Somerſet, and eſpecially not any of the 
houſe of the Howards, againſt whom he had always 


profeſſed hatred and oppoſition. | 


And, my lords, that this is no ſiniſter conſtruction, ' 


w1ll appear to you, when you ſhall hear, that Over- 
bury made his bu sto my lord of Somerſet, that he 
had won him the love of the lady by his letters and 
induſtry : fo far was he from caſes of conſcience in 
this point. | | 
And certainly, my lords, howſoever the tragical mi- 
ſery of this poor gentleman, Overbury, might ſome- 
what obliterate his faults, yet, becauſe we are not upon 
ints of 2 þ but to diſcover the face of truth be- 
fore the face of juſtice, for that it is material to the 
true underſtanding of the ſtate of this cauſe, Over- 


bury was naught and corrupt; the ballads muſt be 


mended for that point. 


K 


Hut to proceed: When Overbury ſaw, that he waz 
like to be poſſeſſor of my lord's grace, Which he had 
poſſeſſed ſo long, and by whoſe greatneſs he had pro- 
miſed himſelf to do wonders, and being a man of an 
unbounded and impudent ſpirit, he began not only to 
diſſuade, but to deter him from the love of that lady, 
and, finding him fixed, thought to find a itrong re. 
medy ; ſuppoſing that he had my lord's head under his 
= in reſpect of communication of ſecrets of ſtate; 
as he calls them himſelf, Secrets. of Nature ; and there. 
fore dealt violently with him, to make him deſiſt, with 
menaces of diſcovery, and the like. Hereupon grew 
two ſtreams of hatred upon Overbury; the one from 
the lady, in reſpect that he croſſed her love, and 
abuſed her name, which are furies in women; the 
other of a more deep nature, from my lord of So- 
merſet himſelf, who was afraid of Overbury's nature, 
and that, if he did break from him, and fly out, he 
would wind into him, and trouble his whole fortuncs. 
I might add a third ſtream of the earl of Northamp- 
ton's ambition, who deſires to be firſt in favour with 
my lord of Somerſet, and, knowing Overbury's ma- 
lice to himſelf, and to his houſe, thought that man 
muſt be removed and cut off; ſo as certainly it was 
reſolved and decreed, that Overbury mutt die. 

| Hereupon they had variety of devices to ſend him 
beyond the ſeas, upon occaſion of employment. 
That was too weak, and they were ſo far from gir- 
ing way to it, that they croſſed it; there reſted but 
two ways of quarrel, ; aſſault and poi ſon. For that of 
aſſault, after — propoſition and attempt, they paſſed 
from it, as a thing too open and ſubject to more va- 
riety of ſhame; that of poiſon likewiſe was an ha- 
zardous thing, and ſubje& to many preventions and 
caution, eſpecially to ' ſuch; a working and jealous 
brain as Overbury had, except he was firſt faſt in their 
hands; therefore the way was firſt to get him into a 
trap and lay him up, and then they could not mils 
the mark; and, therefore, in execution of this plot, it 
was denied, that he ſhould be deſigned to ſome ho- 
nourable employment in foreign parts, and ſhould un- 
derhand, by my lord of Somerſet, be encouraged to 
refuſe it; and ſo, upon contempt, he ſhould be laid 
priſoner in the Tower; and then they thought be 
ihould be cloſe enough, and death thould be his bail, 
yet were they not at their end; for they conſidered, 
that. if there were not a fit lieutenant of the Tower 
for their purpoſe, and likewiſe a fit underkeeper 0: 
Overbury : firſt, They ſhould meet with many 1mpc- 
diments in the giving and the exhibiting of the pot- 
ſon. Secondly, They ſhould be expoſed to note an 
obſervation that might diſcover them. And, thirdly, 
Overbury, in the mean time, might write clamorous 


and furious letters to his friends, and ſo all might be 


diſappointed. And, therefore, the next link of the 
chain was, to diſplace the then Lieutenant Wade, 
and to place Yelvis, a principal abettor in the impoi- 
ſonment ; to diſplace Carey, that was underkeeper in 
Wade's time, and to place Weſton, that was the ac- 
tor in the impoiſonment. And this was done * 5 

| : f a 5 
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- while, that it may appear to be done, as it were, in 
a breath. | | 

: "Then, when they had this poor gentleman in the 
Tower cloſe prifoner, where he could not eſcape nor 
Air, where he could not feed but by their hands, where 
he could not ſpeak or write but through their trunks, 
then was the time to act the laſt day of his tragedy. 

Then muſt Franklin, the 3 of the poiſon, 
procure five, fix, ſeven ſeveral poiſons, to be ſure to 
hit his complexion : then muſt Mrs. Turner, the lay 
miſtreſs of the poiſons, adviſe what works at preſent, 
and what at a diſtance : then muſt Weſton be the tor- 
mentor, and chace him with poiſon after poiſon, poi- 
ſon in ſalt meats, poiſon in ſweat meats, poiſon in 
medicines and vomits, until, at laſt, his body was al- 
moſt come, by uſe of poiſon, to the ſtate of Mithri- 
dates's body, by the uſe of treacle, and preſervatives, 
that the force of the poiſons is blunted upon him ; 
Weſton confeſſing, when he was chid, for not diſ- 
patching him, that he had given him enough to poi- 
{on twenty men. 

And, laſtly, becauſe all this aſked time, courſes 
were taken by Somerſet, both to divert all the true 
means of Overbury's delivery, and to entertain him 
with continnal letters, partly with hopes and proteſ- 
tations for his delivery, and partly with other fables 
and negotiations, ſomewhat like ſome kind of per- 
ſons which keep in a tale of fortune-telling, when 
they have a felonious intent to pick their pocket and 

urſes. | | 
5 And this is the true narration of this act, which I 
have ſummarily recited. | 

Now, for the diſtribution of the proofs, there are 
four heads to prove you guilty, whereof two are pre- 
cedent to the impoiſonment, the third is preſent, and 
the fourth is following or ſubſequent, for it is in 
proofs, as it is in lights; there is a direct light, and 
there is a reflexion of light, and a double light. 

The firſt head or proof thereof is, that there was a 
root of bitterneſs, a mortal malice or hatred, mixed 
with a deep and bottomleſs miſchief, that you had to 
Sir Thomas Overbury. 

The ſecond is, That you were the principal actor, 
and had your hand in all thoſe acts, which did conduce 
to the impoiſonment, and gave opportunity to effect 
it, without which, the impoiſonment could never have 
been, and which could ſeem to tend to no other end, 
but to the impoiſonment. 

The third 1s, That your hand was in the very im- 
poitonment itſelf; and that you did direct poiſon, and 
that you did deliver poiſon; and that you did conti— 
muly hearken to the ſucceſs of the impoiſonment; 
and that you ſpurred it on, and callcd tor diſpatch, 
„hen you thought it lingered. | 

And, laſtly, That you did all things aſter the im- 
b Honment, which may detect a guilry conſcience, for 
the ſmothering of it, and the avoiding of puniſhment 
for it, which can be but of three kinds. 

hat you ſuppreſſed, as much as in you was, teſti- 


My ; that you did deface, deſtroy, clip, and miſdate 


all writings that might give light to the impoiſon- 
ment; and you did fly to the altar of guiltineſs, which 
is a pardon of murder, and a pardon for yourſelf, and 
not tor yourſelf. 

In this, my lord, I convert my ſpeech unto you, 
becauſe I would have you alter the points of your 
charge, and ſo make your defence the better. 

And two of theſe heads I have taken to myſelf, and 
left the other to the king's two ſerjeants. 

For the firit main part, which is the mortal ma- 
lice, coupled with fear, that was in you, to Sir Tho- 


mas Overbury, although you did pallia'e it with a 


great deal of hypocriſy and diſſimulation, even to the 
very end: I will prove it, my lord ſteward, the root 
of this hate was that which coſt many a man's life, 
that is, fear of diſcovering of ſecrets; I fay, of ſe- 
crets of a dangerous and high nature, wherein the 
courſe that I will hold ſhall be this: 

I will thew that a breach and malice was betwixt 
my lord and Overbury, and that it burſt forth into 
violent threats and menaces on both ſides. 

Secondly, That theſe ſecrets were not- of a light, 
but an high nature, I will give you the elevation of 
the pole ; they were ſuch, as my lord of Somerſet had 
made a vow, that Overbury ſhould neither live in 
court, nor country ; that he had likewiſe opened him- 
ſelf ſo far, that either he or himſelf muſt die for it; 
and of Overbury's part, he had threatened my lord, 
that, whether he did live or die, my lord's ſhame 
ſhould never die; but that he would leave him the 
moſt odious man in the world : and, further, that my 
lord was like enough to repent where Overbury wrote, 
which was in the Lower of London; he was a pro- 
phet in that; ſo there is the highelt of the ſecret. 

Thirdly, I will ſhew you, that all the king's buſi- 
neſs was, by my lord, put into Overbury's hands, fo 
as there is work enough for ſecrets, whatſoever they 
write them; and, like princes confederates, they had 
their cyphers ard their jurgons. 

And, laſtly, I will ſhew you, that it was but a toy 
to ſay the malice was only in reſpect he ſpoke diſho- 
nourably of the lady, or for doubt of breaking the 
marriage, for that Overbury was coadjutor to that 
love, and the lord of Somerlet was as deep in ſpeak- 
ing ill of the lady, as Overbury : and, again, it was 
too late for that matter, for the bargain of the match 
was then made, and paſt ; and, if it had been. no 
more than to remove Overbury, for diſturbing the 
match, it had been an caſy matter t» have landed over 
Overbury, for which they had a fair way, but that 
would not ſerve, 

And, laſtly, periculum periculs vincitur, to 50 ſo far 
as an impoiſonment, muſt have a deeper malice than 


flaſhes, for the cauſe muſt have a proportion in the 


effect. 

For the next general head, or proof, which con- 
ſiſts in the acts preparatory, or middle ads, tœ uw 
in eight ſeveral points of the compaſs, as I may :-rin 
them. 
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Firſt, There were divers devices and projects to fet 
Overbury's head on work to diſpatch him, and to 
overthrow him, plotted between the counteſs of So- 
merſet, the earl of Somerſet, and the earl of North- 
ampton, before they fell upon the impoĩſonment; for 
always, before men fix upon a courſe of miſchief, 
there will be ſome rejection; but die he mult, one 
way or other. 

| David: wy That my lord of Somerſet was principal 
practiſer, I muſt ſpeak it, in a moſt perfidious man- 
ner, to ſet a train and trap for Overbury to get into 
the 'Tower, without which, they durſt not attempt the 
impoiſonment. 

hirdly, That the placing of the Lieutenant Velvis, 

one of the impoiſoners, was done by my lord of 
Somerſet. | | 
Fourthly, That the placing of Weſton, the under- 
keeper, who was the principal impoiſoner, and the dif- 
placing of Carey, and the doing all this within the 
while of fifteen days after Overbury's commitment, was 
by the means and countenance of my lord of Somerſet. 
And theſe were the active inſtruments of the impoi- 
ſonment; and this was a buſineſs the lady's power 
could not reach unto. | 

Fifthly, That becauſe there muſt be a cauſe of this 
tragedy to be acted, and chiefly becauſe they would 
not have the poiſons work upon the. ſudden, and for 
that the ſtrength of Overbury's nature, or the very 
cuſtom of receiving the poiſons into his body, did 
overcome the poiſons, that they wrought not ſo faſt ; 
therefore Overbury muſt be held in the Tower, as well 
as he was laid in; and, as my lord of Somerſet got 
him into the trap, ſo he keeps him in, and abuſes 
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him with continual hope of liberty; but diverted 
the true and effectual — of his liberty, and wn" 
light of his ſickneſs and extremities. 

Sixthly, That not only the plot of getting Over. 
bury into the Tower, and the devices to hold and keep 
him there, but the ſtrange manner of the cloſe keep. 
ing of him, being in but for a contempt, was, by thy 
device and means of my lord of Somerſet, who de. 
nied his father to ſee him, denied his ſervants that 
offered to be ſhut up cloſe priſoners with him, ang, 
in effect, handled it ſo, that he made him cloſe pri. 
ſoner to all his friends, and expoſed to all his ene. 
mies. 

Seventhly, That all the advertiſement the lady re. 
ccived from time to time, from the lieutenant, or 
Weſton, touching Overbury's ſtate of body, and health, 
were ever ſent mgh to the court, though it were in 
e hey and that from my lady, ſuch a thirſt and 
iſtening he had to hear that he was diſpatched, 

Laſtly, That there was a continual negotiation to 
ſet Overbury's head on work, that he ſhould undertake 
to clear the hohour of the lady, and that he ſhould be 
a good inſtrument towards her, and her friends ; all 


which was but entertainment: for your lordſhips ſhall 


ſee divers of my lord of Northampton's letters, whoſe 
hand was deep in this buſineſs, written, I muſt fay, 
in dark words and clauſes ; that there was one thing 
pretended, and another thing intended. That there 
was a real charge, and ſomewhat not real ; a main 
drift and difſimulation : nay, further, there are ſome 
paſſages, which the peers, in their wiſdoms, will diſ- 
cern, to point directly at the impoiſonment. 


A brief Relation of certain ſpecial and moſt material Paſſages and Speeches in the 
Star-Chamber ; occaſioned and delivered, June the fourteenth, 1637, at the Cenſure 
of thoſe three worthy Gentlemen, Dr. Baſtwicke, Mr. Burton, and Mr. Prynne, as 
it hath been truly and faithfully gathered from their own Mouths, by one preſent at 


the ſaid Cenſure. 


Bling dhe 10 eight and nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing, the fourteenth of June, the lords being ſet 
in their places in the ſaid court of Star-chamber, and 
caſting their eyes upon the priſoners, then at the bar, 
Sir John Finch, chief juſtice of the Common Pleas, 
began to ſpeak after this manner: 


I had thought Mr. Prynne had had no ears, but me- 
thinks he hath ears, which cauſed many of the lords to 


take the ſtricter view of him; and, for their better 


ſatisfaction, the uſher of the court was commanded to 


turn up his hair and ſhew his ears; upon the ſight 
whereof the lords were diſpleaſed they had been for- 
merly no more cut off, and caſt out ' Woe diſgraceful 
words of him. : 

To which Mr. Prynne replied, My lords, there 1s 
never a one of your honours, but would be ſorry to 
have your ears as mine are. 5 

The lord keeper replied again, In good faith he 15 
ſomewhat ſaucy. 

I hope, ſaid Mr. Prynne, your honours will not be 
offended, I pray God give you cars to hear. The 
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The buſineſs of the day, ſaid the lord ikeeper, is to 
-oceed on the priſoners at the bar. 7 

Mr. Prynne then humbly deſired the court to give 

him leave to make a motion or two; which being 


granted , he moves, 


Firſt, That their honours will be pleaſed to ac- 
cept of a croſs bill againſt the prelates, ſigned with 
their own hands, being that which-ſtands with the juſ- 
tice of the court, which he humbly craved, and fo 

dit. 
3 As for your croſs bill, it is not the 
puſineſs of the day; hereafter if the court ſhould fee 
uſt cauſe, and that it ſavours not of libelling, we may 
aocept of it; for my part I have not ſeen it, but have 
heard ſomewhat of it. : 

Mr. Prynne. I hope your honours will not refuſe 
it, being it is on his majeſty's behalt; we are his 
majeſty's ſubjects, and therefore require the juſtice of 

e court. 

— Keeposr. But this is not the buſineſs of the 
51 Phi . Why then, my lords, I have a ſe- 
cond motion, which I humbly pray your honours to 
grant, which is, That your lordſhips will be pleaſed 
to diſmiſs the prelates, here now fitting, from having 
any voice in the cenſure of this cauſe, being generally 
known to be adverſaries, as being no way agreeable 
with equity or reaſon, that they, who are our adver- 
faries, ſhould be our judges ; therefore we humbly 
crave they may be expunged out of the court. 

Lord Keeper. In good faith, it is a ſweet motion: 
Is it not? Herein you are become libellous ; and, it 
you ſhould thus libel all the lords and reverend judges, 
as you do the moſt reverend prelates, by this your plea, 
you would have none to paſs ſentence upon you for 
your libeliing, becauſe they are parties. ; 

Mr. Prynne. Under correction, my lord, this .doth 
not hold ; your honour need not put that for a cer- 
tainty which is an uncertainty ; we have nothing to 
ſay to any of your honours, but only to the prelates. 

Lord Keeper, Well, proceed to the buſineſs of the 
day : read the information. 

hich was read, being very large, and theſe five 
books annexed thereunto, viz. A book of Dr. Baſt- 
wicke's written in Latin. 

The ſecond, a little book intitled, News from Ip/- 
wich, The third, intitled 4 Divine Tragedy, re- 
cording God's fearful Fudgments on Sabbath-breakers. 
The fourth, Mr. Burton's book, intitled, An Apology 
of an Appeal to the King's Ma Excellent Majeſty, with 
two Sermons for God and the King, preached on the fifth 
ef November lat. The fifth and laſt, Dr. Baſtwicke's 
Litany, 

The king's council, being five, took each of them a 
ſeveral on þ and deſcanted there, at the bar, upon 
them, according to their pleaſure. 

Mr. Attorney began firſt with Dr. Baſtwicke's La- 
tin book, picking out here, and there, particular con- 
cluſions, that beſt ſerved for his own ends, as did all 
the other council, -out of the former other books, to 


the great abuſe of the authors; as themſelves there 
immediately complained, intreating them to read the 
foregoing grounds, upon which the ſaid concluſions 
depended, without which they could not underſtand the 
true meaning of them. » 

Next unto the attorney, Serjeant Whitfield falls 
upon the Reverend Mr. Burton's book, who vented 
much bitterneſs againſt that unreproveable book, as all 


that read it, with an honeſt and orthodox heart, may 


clearly perceive, ſwearing, in good faith, my lords, 
there is never a page in this book, but deſerves a 
heavier and deeper cenſure than this court can lay 
upon him. | | 

Next followed A. B. who in like manner defcanted 
upon the News from !pfwich, charging it to be full of 
pernicious lyes, and eſpecially vindicating the honour 
of Matthew Wren, bithop of Norwich, as being a 
learned, pious, and reverend father of the church. 

In the fourth place follows the king's ſolicitor, 
Mr. Littleton, who acts his part upon the Divi 
Tragedy; to which part of it, concerning God's judg- 
ments on ſabbath-breakers, he had little to ſay, but 
only put it off with a ſcoff, ſaying, That they fat in 
the feat of God, who judged thoſe accidents, which 
fell out upon perſons ſuddenly ſtrucken, to be the 
judgment of God for ſabbath-breaking, or words to 
the like effect; but enlarged himſelf upon that paſ- 
ſage, which reflected upon that late reverend, as he 
termed him, and learned profeſſor of the law, and his 
majeſty's faithful ſervant. Mr. William Noy, his ma- 
jeſty's late attorney, who, as he ſaid, was moſt ſhame- 
tully abuſed by a flander laid upon him ; which was, 
that it ſhould be reported, that God's judgment fell 
upon him for ſo eagerly proſecuting that innocent 

erſon Mr. Prynne ; which judgment was this, that 
bo laughing at Mr. ee while he was ſuffering 
upon the pillory, was ſtruck with an iſſue of blood 
in his privy part, which, by all the art of man, could 
never be ſtopped unto the day of his death, which was 
ſoon after: But the truth of this, my lords, ſaith he, 

ou ſhall find to be as probable as the reſt: for we 
— here three or four gentlemen, of good credit and 
rank, to teſtify, upon oath, that he had that iſſue 
long before : and thereupon made a ſhew, as if he 
would call for thera in before the lords, to witneſs the 
truth thereof, with theſe particular words, Make 
room for the gentlemen to come in there, but no one 
witneſs was ſeen to appear; which was pretty delu- 


ſion, and worth all your obſervations that read it; and 


ſo concluded, as the reſt, that this book alſo deſerved 
a heavy and deeper cenſure. | 

Laſtly, follows Mr. Herbert, whoſe deſcant was 
upon Dr. Baſtwicke's Litany, picking out one or two 
paſſages therein; and ſo drawing thence his conclu- 
lion, that, jointly with the reſt, it deferved a heavy 
cenſure. 

The king's council having all ſpoken what they 
could, the lord keeper ſaid to the priſoners at the 
bar ; 

Lou hear, gentlemen, wherewith you are charged; 
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and now, Teſt you ſhould ſay, you cannot have liberty 
to ſpeak for yourſelves, the court gives you leave to 
ſpeak what you can, with theſe conditions: 

D irſt, That you ſpeak within the bounds of mo- 


Secondly, That your ſpeeches be not libellous. 

Priſoners. They all three anſwered, They hoped 
fo to order their ſpeech as to be free from any immo- 
deſt or libellous ſpeaking. | 

Lord Keeper. Then ſpeak in God's name, and ſhew 

cauſe why the court ſhould not proceed in cenſure, as 
taking the cauſe pro confe/ſo, againſt you. 
Mr. Prynne. My honourable good lords, ſuch a 
day of the month, there came a ſubpoena from your 
honours, to enter my appearance in this court; which 
being entered, I took forth a copy of the. informa- 
tion; which being taken, I was to draw my anſwer ; 
which I endeavoured to do, but, being ſhut up cloſe 
priſoner, I was deſerted of all means, by which I 
mould have done it; for I was no ſooner ſerved with 
the ſubpoena, but I was ſhortly after ſhut up cloſe pri- 
foner, with ſuſpenſion of pen, ink, and paper; which 
cloſe impriſonment did eat up fuch a deal of my time, 
that J was hindered the bringing in of my anſwer : 
you did aſſign me council, it is true; but they ne- 
glected to come to me, and I could not come to them, 
being under lock and key: then, upon my motion in 
court, ye gave me liberty to go to them; but then, 
preſently after that motion, I know not for cauſe, nor 
upon whoſe command, I was ſhut up again; and then 
I could not compel my council to come to me; and 
my time was ſhort, and I had neither pen, nor ink, 
nor ſervant to do any thing for me; for my ſervant 
was then alſo kept cloſe priſoner, under a purſui- 
vant's hands: this was to put impoſſibilities upon me. 
Then, upon a ſecond motion for pen and ink, which 
was granted me, I drew up ſome inſtructions, and, in 
a fortnight's time, ſent forty ſheets to my council; 
ſuddenly after, I drew up forty ſheets more, and ſent 
to them: my lord, I did nothing but by the advice of 
ray council, by whom I was ruled in the drawing up 
of all my anſwer, and paid him twice for drawing it; 
and ſome of my council would have ſet their hands to 
it, Here 1s my anſwer, I tender it upon my oath, 
which your lordſhips cannot deny with the juſtice of 
the court. 

Lird Keeper. We can give you a precedent, that 
this court hath proceeded, and undertaken a cauſe, 
pro confeſſo, for not putting in an anſwer in ſix days; 
you have had a great deal of favour ſhewed, in afford- 
ing you longer time; and therefore the court is free 
from all calumny, or aſperſion, for rejecting your an- 
ſwer, not ſigned with the council's hands. 

Mr. Prynne. . 
deſire your honours to hear me; I put a caſe in law, 
that is often pleaded before your lordſhips : one man 
is bound to bring in two. witneſſes; if both, or one of 
thern fail, that he cannot bring them in, Doth the 
hw, my lords, make it the man's act? You aſſigned 
me two counſellors; one of them failed, I cannot 


But, one word or two, my lords, I. 
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compel him; here he is now before you; let hin 
ſpeak, if I have not uſed all my endeavours to have had 
him ſigned it; which my other council would hy, 
done, if this would have ſet his hand to it with him ; 


and to have put 1n, * 


Council, y lord, There was fo long time ſpent 
e're I could do any thing, after I was aſſigned Us 
council, that it was impoſſible his anſwer could be 
drawn up in ſo ſhort a time, as was allotted ; for, al. 
ter long expectation, ſeeing he came not to me, I Vent 
to him, where I found him ſhut up cloſe priſoner, ſo 
that I could not have acceſs to him; whereupon | 
motioned to the lieutenant of the Tower, to have free 
liberty of ſpeech with him concerning his anſwer, 
which being granted me, I found him very willing 
and deſirous to have it drawn up; whereupon I did | 
move, in this court, for pen and paper; which was 
* : the which he no ſooner had gotten, but he {% 

imſelf to draw up inſtructions, and, in a ſhort time, 
ſent me forty ſheets ; and, ſoon after, I received forty 
more ; but [ found the anſwer ſo long, and of ſuch 1 
nature, that I durſt not ſet my hand to it, for fear of 
giving your honours diſtaſte, 

Mr. Prynne. My lords, I did nothing, but accord. 
ing to the direction of my council; only I ſpoke mine 
own words; my anſwer was drawn up by his con. 
ſent, it was his own act, and he did approve of it; 
and, if he will be ſo baſe a coward, to do that in pri- 
vate, which he dares not acknowledge in publick, ! 
will not ſuch a ſin lie on my conſcience, let it reſt wi! 
him. Here is my anſwer ; which, though it be not 
ſigned with"their hands, yet here I tender it upon my 


- oath, which you cannot in juſtice deny. 


Lord Keeper. But, Mr. Prynne, the court deſires 
no ſuch long anſwer : Are you guilty or not guilty? 
Mr. Prynne. My good lords, I am to anſwer in 
a defenſive way: Is here any one, that can witneſs any 
thing againſt me? Let him come in. The law of 
God ſtandeth thus: That a man is not to be con- 
demned, but under the mouth of two or three wit— 
neſſes. Here is no witneſs come in againſt me, wy 
lord; neither is there, in all the information, one 
clauſe, that doth particularly fall on me; but only, in 
eneral, there is a book laid to my charge. And, 
hall I be condemned for a particular act, when ne 
accuſation of any particular act can be brought again 
me? This were moſt unjuſt and wicked. Here I ten- 
der my anſwer to the information, upon my oath : My 
lord, you did impoſe impoſſibilities upon me; I could 
do no more, than I was able. | | 
Lard Keeper. Well, hold, your-peace ; your anſwer 
comes too late: Speak you, Dr. Baſtwicke. | 
Dr. Baſtwicke, My honourable lords, Methinks 
you look like an afſembly of gods, and {it in the place 
of God; ye are, called the Sans of God: and, fince l 
have compared you to..gods, give me leave a little te 
parallel the one. with the, other, to ſee, whether the 
compariſon between God and you doth hold in tis 
noble and ,righteous cauſe, This was the carriage of 


Almighty God, in the cauſe of Sodom:  belore h 


would 
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would pronounce: ſentence, or execute judgment, he 
would firſt come down, and ſee, whether the crime 
was altogether according to the cry that was come up. 
And with whom doth the Lord conſult, when he came 
down ? With his ſervant Abraham ; and he gives the 
reaſon : For I Fnow, ſaith he, that Abraham will com- 
mand his children and houſbold after him, that they ſhall 
lep the way of the Lord, to do juſtice and judgment. My 
good lords, thus ſtands the caſe between your honour 
and us, this day: there is a great cry come up into 
your ears againit us from the king's attorney; why 
now be you pleaſed to deſcend, and ſee if the crime 
be according to the cry; and conſult, with God, not 


the prelates (being the adverſary-part, and, as it is 


apparent to all the world, do proudly ſet themſelves 
againſt the ways of God, and from whom none can 
expect juſtice, or judgment) but with righteous men, 
that will be impartial on either ſide, before you pro- 
ceed to cenſure ; which cenſure you cannot paſs on us, 
without great injuſtice, before you hear our anſwers 
read. Here is my anſwer, which I here tender upon 
my oath, My good lords, give us leave to ſpeak in 
our own defence : We are not conſcious to ourſelves 
of any thing, we have done, that deſerves a cenſure 
this day in this honourable court ; but that we have 
ever laboured to maintain the honour, dignity, and 
prerogative royal of our ſovereign lord the king. Let 
my lord the king live for ever ! Had I a thouſand lives, 
I ſhould think them all too little to ſpend for the 
maintenance of his majeſty's royal prerogative. My 
good lords, Can you proceed to cenſure, before you 
know my cauſe? I dare undertake, that ſcarce any 
one of your lordſhips have read my books; and, Can 
you then cenſure me for what you know not, and be- 
tore I have made my defence ? O, my noble lords, Is 
this righteous judgment ? "This were againſt the law 


of God' and man, to condemn a man, before you 


know his crime. The governor, before whom St. Paul 
was Carried (who was a very heathen) would firſt hear 
his cauſe, before he would paſs any cenſure upon him : 
and, Doth it beſeem ſo noble and chriſtian an aſſem- 
bly to condemn me, before my anſwer be peruſed, and 
my cauſe known? Men, brethren, and fathers, Into 
what an age are we fallen! I deſire your honours to 
lay alide your cenſure for this day, and inquire into 
my cauſe ; hear my anſwer read; which if you refuſe 
to do, I here profeſs, I will clothe it in Roman buff, 
and ſend it abroad into the view of all the world, to 


clear my innocency, and ſhew your great injuſtice, in 
this cauſe, 


Lord Keeper. But this is not the buſineſs of the 


2 Muy brought you not in your anſwer in due 
me! 

Dr. Baſtwicke. My lord, a long time ſince, I ten- 
dered it to your honour, I failed not in any one parti- 
cular; and, if my council be ſo baſe and cowardly, 
that they dare not ſign it, for fear of the prelates, as 

can make it appear, Therefore have I no anſwer ? 
My lord, here is my anſwer ; which, though my coun- 


cil, out of a baſe ſpirit, dare not ſet their hands unto, 
yet I tender it upon my oath. _.. | 

Lord Keeper. But, Mr. Doctor, you ſhould have 
been brief; you tendered in too large an anſwer, which, 
as I heard, is as libellous as your books. | 
Dr. Baſtwicke, No, my lord, it is not libellous, 
though large; I have none to anſwer for me, but my- 
ſelf, and, being left to myſelf, I muſt plead my con- 
ſcience, in anſwer to every circumſtance of the in- 
formation. 


Lord Keeper. What ſay you, Mr. Doctor? Are 


you guilty,-or not guilty? Anſwer, Yea or No; you 
need: d not to have troubled yourſelf ſo much about ſo 


large an anſwer. | 

Dr. Baſtwicke. I know, none of your honours have: 
read my book : and can you, with the juſtice of the 
court, condemn me, before you know what is written 
in my books ? | | 

Lord Keeper. What ſay you to that was read to you 
even now ? 

Dr. Baſtwicke, My lord, he, that read it, did fo 
murder the ſenſe of it, that, had I not known what 
I had written, I could not tell what to have made 
of it. 5 

Lord Keeper. What ſay you to the other ſentence 
read to you? 

Dr. Baſtwicke, That was none of mine; I will 
not father that, which was none of my own. 

Lord Dorſet. Did not you ſend that book, as now 
it is, to a nobleman's houſe, together with a letter di- 
reed to him? 

Dr. Baſtwicke. Yes, my lord, I did ſo ; but, withal, 
you may ſee, in my epiſtle ſet before the book, I did. 
at firſt diſclaim what was not mine; I ſent my book 
over by a Dutch merchant ; who it was that wrote 
the addition, I do not know; but my epiſtle, ſet to my. 
book, made manifeſt what was mine, and what was 


not ; and I cannot juſtly ſuffer for what was none of . 


mine. 


Lerd Arundel. My lord, you hear, by his own 


ſpecch, the cauſe is taken pro confeſſo. 


Dr. Baſtwicke. My noble lord of Arundel, I know 


you are a noble prince in Iſrael, and a great peer of 


this realm: there are ſome honourable lords in this 


court, that have been forced ovt. as combatants in a . 
ſingle duel. It is between the prelates and us, at this 
time, as between two that have appointed the field; 
the one, being a coward, goes to the magiſtrate, and, 


by virtue of his authority, diſarms the other -of his 


weapons, and gives him a bulruſh, and then challenges 
him to fight. If this be not baſe cowardice, I know. 


not what belongs to a ſoldier. This is the cat be. 
tween the prelates and us: they take away our wea- 


pons (our anſwers) by virtue of your authority, by 
which we ſhould defend ourſelves, and yet they bid us 
fight. My lord, Doth not this favour of a baſe, cow-- 


ardly ſpirit ? I know, my lord, there is a decree gone 
forth (for my ſentence was palled long ſince) to cut.vit 
our ears. 

Tara 
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Lord Keeper. Who ſhall know our cenſure, before 
the court paſs it? Do you propheſy of yourſelves ? 

Dr. Baftwicke, My lord, I am able to prove it, and 
that from the mouth of the prelates own ſervants, 

that, in Auguſt laſt, it was decreed, That Dr. Baſt- 
wicke ſhould loſe his ears. 
this righteous judgment ? I may ſay, as the apoſtle 
once ſaid, What whip a Roman? I have been a ſol- 
dier, able to lead an army into the field, to fight va- 
liantly for the honour of their prince: now I am a 
phyſician, able to cure nobles, kings, princes, and em- 

rors: and to curtaliſe a Roman's ears, like a cur, 

, my honourable lords, is it not too baſe an act for 
ſo noble an aſſembly, and for ſo righteous and honour- 
able a cauſe ? The cauſe, my lords, is great, it con- 
cerns the glory of God, the honour of our king, whoſe 
prerogative we labour'to maintain, and to fet up in a 
Riad manner, in which your honours liberties are en- 
gaged: and doth not ſuch a cauſe deſerve your lord- 
ſhips conſideration, before you proceed to cenſure ? 
Your honours may be pleaſed to conſider, that, in the 
laſt cauſe, heard and cenſured in this court, between 
Sir James Bagge and the Lord Moone, wherein your 
lordſhips took a great deal of pains, with a great deal 
of patience, to hear the bills on both ſides, with all 
the anſwers and depoſitions largely laid open before 
you : which cauſe, when you had fully heard, ſome of 
your honours, now fitting in the court, ſaid, You 
could not, in conſcience, proceed to cenſure, till you had 
taken ſome time to recollect yourſelves. If, in a cauſe 
of that nature, you could ſpend ſo much time, and 
afterwards recollect yourſelves, before you would paſs 
cenſure, How much more ſhould it move your ho- 
nours to take ſome time in a cauſe, wherein the glory 
of God, the prerogative of his majeſty, your honours 
dignity, and the ſubjects liberty, is ſo largely en- 
gaged? My good lords, it may fall out to be any of 
wag lordſhips caſes, to ſtand as delinquents at this 

ar, as we now do: it is not unknown to your ho- 
nours, the next cauſe, that is to ſucceed ours, is 
touching a perſon that ſometimes hath been in greateſt 
13 in this court: and, if the mutations and revo- 
utions of wok and times be ſuch, then I do moſt 
humbly beſeech your honours too look on us, as it 
my befall yourſelves. But, if all this will not pre- 
vail with your honours to peruſe my books, and hear 
my anſwer read, which here I tender, upon the word 
of a ſoldier, a gentleman, a ſcholar, and a phyſician : 
I will clothe them, as I ſaid before, in Roman buff, 
and diſperſe them throughout the Chriſtian world, that 
future generations may ſce the innocency of this cauſe, 
and your honours unjuſt proceedings in it ; all which 
I will do, though it coſt me my life. 

Lord Keefer. Mr. DoQor, I thought you would 
be angry. 

Dr. Buftwicke. No, my lord, you are miſtaken, I 
am not angry nor paſſionate; all that I do preſs is, 
that you would be plcaſed to peruſe my anſwer. | 

Lord Keeper. ell, hold your peace. Mr. Burton, 


what ſay you ? 


bl 
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O, my noble lords, is 


a cenſure, but have had a legal proceeding by way of 


Mr. Burton. My lords, your honours (it 
ſhould feem) do determine to cenſure us, and take gy 
cauſe pro confeſfa, although, we have labourcd to give 

our honours ſatisfaction in all things: My lords, 

hat have you to ſay againſt my book? I confeſs | 
did write it; yet did I not any thing out of intent 
of commotion or ſedition: I delivered nothing, but 
what my text led me to, being choſen to ſuit with the 
day, namely the fifth of November; the words were 
theſe, Ce. | | 

Lard Keeper. Mr. Burton, I pray ſtand not naming 
texts of ſcripture now, we do not ſend for you to 
preach, but to anſwer to thaſe things which are ob. 
jected againſt you. 

Mr. | ol, My lord, I have drawn up my an. 
ſwer to my great pains and charges, which anſwer 
was ſigned with my council's hands, and received into 
the court, according to the rule and order thereof, 
And I did not think to have been called this day to 


bill and anſwer. 

Lord Keeper. Your anſwer was impertinent. 

Mr. Burton. My anſwer (after it was entered into 
the court) was referred to the judges, but by what 
means I do not know, whether it be 1mpertincnt, and 
what cauſe your lordſhips had to caſt it out, I know 
not. But, after it was approved of, and received, it 
was Caſt out as an impertinent anſwer. 

Lord Finch. The judges did you a good turn to 
make it impertinent, for it was as libellous as your 
book, ſo that your anſwer deſerved a cenſure alone. 

Lord Keeper. What ſay you, Mr. Burton, Are you 
guilty, or not ? 

Mr. Burton. My lord, I deſire you not only to 
N my book, here and there, but every paſſage 
or it. 

Lord Keeper. Mr. Birton, time is ſhort, Are you 
guilty, or not guilty? What ſay you to that which was 
read? Doth it become a miniſter to deliver himſelf in 
ſuch a railing and ſcandalous way? 

Mr. Burton. In my judgment, and as I can prove 
it, it was neither railing nor ſcandalous ; I conceive 
that a miniſter hath a larger liberty than always to go 
in a mild ſtrain: I being the paſtor of my people, 
whom I had in charge, and was to inſtruct, I ſuppoſed 
it was my duty to inform them of thoſe innovations, 
that are crept into the church, as likewiſe of the dan- 
ger and ill conſequence of them: as for my anſwer, 
ye blotted out what ye would, and then the reſt, which 
made beſt for your own ends, you would have to ſtand; 
and now for me to tender only what will ſerve for 
your own turns, and renounce the reſt, were to de- 
ſert my cauſe, which before I will do, or deſert my 
conſcience, I will rather deſert my body, and deliver 
it e to your lordſhips to do with it, what you will. 

ord Keeper. This is a place where you ſhould 
crave mercy and favour, Mr, Burton, and not ſtand 
upon ſuch terms as you do. : 

Mr. Burton. There wherein I have offended thro 


human frailty, I crave of God and man pardon : ny 
; pra 
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God, that, in your ſentence, you may ſo cenſure 
on you may not ſin againſt the Lord, 


Thus the priſoners, deſiring to ſpeak a little more 
for themſelves, were commanded to ſilence, And 
ſo the lords proceeded to cenſure. | 


The Lord Onttington's Cenſure. 


1] Condemn theſe three men to loſe their ears in 
the Palace-yard at eſtminſter; to be fined five thou- 
ſand pounds a man to his majeſty : and to 1 
impriſonment in three remote places of the kingdom, 
namely, the caſtles of Caernarvon, Cornwall, and 


Lancaſter. 


The Lord Finch added to this Cenſure. 


Mr. Prynne to be ſtigmatiſed in the cheeks with 
two letters (S and L) for a ſeditious libeller. To which 
all the lords agreed. And ſo the lord keeper con- 
cluded the cenſure. 


THE execution of the Lords Cenſure in the Star- 
chamber upon Dr. Baſtwicke, Mr. Prynne, and Mr. 
Furton, in the Palace-yard at Weſtminſter, the thir- 
ticth day of June laſt, 1637; at the ſpectation where- 
of the number of people was ſo great (the place being 
very large) that it cauſed admirat1ton in all that beheld 
them, who came with tender aifections, to behold 
thoſe three renowned ſoldicrs and ſervants of Jeſus 
Chriſt, who came with moſt undaunted and magnani- 
mous courage thereunto, having their way ſtrewed 
with ſweet herbs from the houſe out of which they 
came to the pillory, with all the honour that could be 
done unto them, 

Dr. Baſtwicke and Mr. Burton firſt mceting, they 
did cloſe one in the other's arms three times, with as 
much expreſſion of love as might be, rejoicing that 
they met at ſuch a place, upon ſuch an occaiion, and 
that God had fo highly honoured them, as to call them 
forth to ſuffer for his glorious truth. | 

Then immediately after, Mr. Prynne came, the 
doctor and he ſaluting each other, as Mr. Burton and 
he did before. The doctor, then, went up firſt on 
the ſcaffold, and his wife immediately following came 
up to him, and like a loving ſpouſe faluted cach ear 
with a kiſs, and then his mouth; whoſe tend: © love, 
boldneſs, and chearfulneſs ſo wrought upon the peo- 
ple's affections, that they gave a marvellous great 
thout, for joy to behold it. Her huſband deſired her 
not to be, in the leaſt inanner, diſmayed at his ſuf- 
terings : and ſo for a while they parted, ſhe uling theſe 
words: Farewel, my deareſt, be of good comfort, I 
am nothing diſmayed. And then the doctor began to 
ſpeak theſe words; 

4 Dr. Baſtivicle. There are many that are, this day, 
peCtators of our ſtanding here, as delinquents, though 
not delinquents, we bleſs God for it. I am not con- 


ſcious to myſelf, wherein I have committed the leaſt 
treſpaſs (to take this outward ſhame) either againſt my 
God, or my king. And I do the rather . it, that 

on, that are now beholders, may take notice, how far 
innocency will preſerve you in ſuch a day as this: for 
we come here in the ſtrength of our God, who hath 
mightily ſupported us, and filled our hearts with greater 
comfort than our ſhame br contempt can be. The 
firſt occation of my trouble was by the prelates, for 
writing a book againſt the pope, and the pope of Can- 
terbury ſaid I wrote againſt him; and therefore queſ- 
tioned me; but, if the preſſes were as open to us, as 
formerly they have been, we thould ſhatter his king- 
dom about his ears : but be ye not deterred by their 
power, neither be affrighted at our ſufferings ; let 
none determine to turn from the ways of the Lord, 
but go on, fight courageouſly againſt Gog and Magog. 
I know there be many here who have ſet many days 
apart for our behalf, let the prelates take notice of it, 
and they have ſent up ſtrong prayers to heaven for us; 
we feel the ſtrength and benefit of them at this tune, 
I would have you to take notice of it we have felt the 
ſtrength and benefit of your prayers all along this 
cauſe. In a word, ſo far I am from bale fear, or 
caring for any thing that they can do, or caſt upon 
me, that, had I as much blood as would {well the 
Thames, I would ſhed it every drop in this cauſe, 
therefore be not any of you diſcouraged ; be not 
daunted at their power, ever labouring to preſerve in- 
nocency, and keep peace within ; goon in the ſtrength 
of your God, and he will never fail you in ſuch a 


day as this; as I ſaid before, ſo I ſay again, had I as 


many lives as I have hairs on my head, or drops of 
blood in my veins, I would give them all for this 
cauſe ; this plot of ſending us to thoſe remote places, 
was firſt conſulted and agitated by the Jeſuits, as I 
can make it plainly appear. O ſee what times we 
are fallen into, that the lords muſt fit to act the Je- 


ſuits plots! For our own parts we owe no malice to 


the perſons of any of the prelates, but would lay our 
necks under their feet to do them good as they are 
men ; but againſt the uſurpation of their power, as 


they are biſhops, we do profeſs enemies till dooms- 


da 


Mr. Prynne ſhaking the doctor by the hand, deſired 


him that he might ſpeak a word or two. With all 


my heart, ſaid the doctor. 

The cauſe (ſaid Mr. Prynne) of my ſtanding here, 
is for not bringing in my anſwer, for which my cauſe 
is taken pro confeſſo againſt me. What endeavours I 
uſed for the bringing in thereof, that, God and my 
own conſcience, and my council knows, whoſe cow- 
ardice ſtands upon record to all ages. For, rather 
than I will have my cauſe a leading cauſe, to deprive 


the ſubjects of that liberty which I feek to maintain, 


] rather expoſe my perſon to be a leading example, 


to bear this puniſhment ; and I beſeech you all to 
take notice of their proceedings in this cauſe: when 


I was ſerved with a ſubpoena into this court, I was: 
{hut up cloſe priſoner, that I.could have na-acceſs to 
council, 
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council; nor be admitted pen, ink, or paper, to draw 
up my anſwer by my inſtructions, for which I feed 
them twice (to no purpoſe) yet, when all was done, 
my anſwer would not be accepted into the court, 
though I tendered it upon my oath. I appeal to all 
the world, if this was a legal proceeding. Our accu- 
ſation 1s in point of libel, but ſuppoſedly, againſt the 

relates; to clear this now, I will give you a little 
ight what the law eis in point of libel, of which pro- 


felſion I have ſometimes been, and {till profeſs myſelf 


to have ſome knowledge in ; you ſhall find, in caſe of 
libel, two ſtatutes ; the one in the ſecond of Queen 
Mary, the other in the ſeventh of Queen Eliſabeth. 
That in the ſecond of Queen Mary, the extremity and 
heighth of it runs thus: That, if a libeller doth go 
ſo far and ſo high as to libel againſt king or queen, by 
denomination, the height and extremity of the law is, 
that they oy no greater fine on him than an hundred 
pounds, with a month's impriſonment, and no corpo- 
ral puniſhment, except he does refuſe to pay his fine, 
and then to inflict ſome puniſhment inſtead of that 
fine at the month's end. Neither was this cenſure to 
be pailed on him, except it was fully proved by two 
witneſſes, who were to produce a certificate of their 
good demeanor for the credit of their report, or elſe 
conſeſſed by the libeller. You ſhall find in that ſta- 
tute 7 Elif. ſome further addition to the former of 
2 Mariz, and that only in point of fine and puniſh- 
ment, and it mult ſtill reach as high as the perſon of 
king or queen. Here this ſtatute doth ſet a fine of 
two hundred pounds; the other, but one: this ſets 
three months impriſonment, the former but one : ſo 
that therein only they differ, Put in this they both 
agree, namely, at the end f his impriſonment to pa 
his fine, and fo to go 4 1thout any further Sp 
tion: but, if he refuſe (© pry his fine, then the court 
is to inflict ſome puniii-ent on him correſpondent 
to his fine. Now fee the difparity between thoſe 
times of theirs, and ours. A libeller in Queen Mary's 
time was fined kut an hundred pounds, i Queen Eli- 
ſabeth's time two hundred: in Queen Mary's days but 


a month's impriſonment, in Queen. Elifabeth's, three 


months; and not ſo great a fine, if they libelled not 
againit king or queen. Formerly the greateſt fine was 
but two hundred pounds, though apainit king or 
queen; now five thouſand pounds, though but againſt 
the prelates, and that but ſuppoſedly, which cannot be 
proved: formerly, but three months impriſonment ; 
now perp*tual impriſonment : then, upon paying the 
fine, no corporal puniſhment was to be inflicted ; but 
now, infamous puniſhment, with the lofs of blood, 
and all other circumftances that may aggravate it. 
Sce now Wit times we are fallen into, when that li— 
belling (if it were ſo) againſt prelates only, ſhall fall 
higher, than if it touched kings and princes. 

That, which I have to ſpeak of next, is this: the 
prelates find themſclves excecdingly aggrieved and 
vexed againſt what we have written concerning the 
uſurpation of their calling, where indecd we declare 


their calling not to be ue Divine. I make no doubt, 


but there are ſome intelligencers or abettors within 
the hearing, whom I would have well to know and 
take notice of what I now ſay: I here in this place 
make this offer to them, that, if I may be admitted 
a fair diſpute, on fair terms, for my cauſe, that I will 
maintain, and do here make the challenge againſt all 
the prelates in the king's dominions, and all the pre. 
lates in Chriſtendom, let them take in the pope and 
all to help them, that their calling is not Jure Divim, 
I will ſpeak it again, I make the challenge againſt all 
the prelates in the king's dominion?, and all Chriſten. 
dom, to maintain, that their calling is not Jure Di. 
vino. If I make it not good, let me be hanged up 
at the hall- gate. Whereupon the people gave a great 
ſhout. | ; 

The next thing, that I am to ſpeak of, is this; 
the prelates find themſelves exceedingly grieved and 
vexed againſt what I have written in point of law, 
concerning their writs and proceſs, that the ſending 
forth of writs and proceſs in their own name, is again! 
all law and juſtice, and doth intrench on his majeſty's 
rerogative royal, and the ſubjects liberties. And 
— now I make a ſecond challenge againſt all the 


lawyers in the kingdom, in way of fair diſpute, that 


I will maintain, the prelates ſending forth of writs and 
proceſs, in their own names, to be againſt all law and 
juſtice, and intrencheth on his majeſty's prerogative 
royal, and ſubjects liberty. Leſt it ſhould be forgot- 
ten, I ſpeak it again, I here challenge all the whole 
ſociety of the law upon a fair diſpute to maintain, that 
the ſending forth of writs and proceſs, in the prelates 
own names, is againſt all law and juſtice, and in- 
trencheth on the king's prerogative royal, and the 
ſubjects liberty. If I be not able to make it good, 
let me be put to the tormentingeſt death they can de- 
viſe. 

We praiſe the Lord, we fear none but God and the 
king: had we reſpected our liberties, we had not itood 
here at this time: it was for the general good and li- 
bertics of you all, that we have now thus far engaged 
our own liberties in this cauſe. For, did you Know, 
how deeply they have intrenched on your liberties in 
point of popery ; if you knew but into what times 


you are Caſt, it would make you look about yo: 


and, if you did but fee what changes and revolutions 
of perſons, cauſts, and actions have been made by 
one man, you would more narrowly look into your 
privileges, and ſec how far your liberties did lan 
extend, and fo maintain it. 

This is the ſecond time that I have been brought to 
this place, who hath been the author of it, I think you 
all well know: for the firſt time, if I could have had 
leave given me, I could eafily have cleared my eff of 
that which was then laid to. my charge: as ailo [ 
could have done now, if T might have been permitted 
to ſpeak ; that bock ſor which I ſuffercd former:y, 
eſpecially for ſome particular words therein written, 
which I quoted out of God's word and ancient fathers, 
for which notwithſtanding they paſſed cenſure on me; 
that fame book was twice licenfed by publick _ 

rity, 
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rity, and the ſame words I then ſuffered for, they are 
zeain made uſe of, and applied in the ſame ſenſe by 
Heylin, in his book lately printed, and dedicated to 
the king, and no exceptions taken againſt them, but 
are very well taken. | 

Aye, ſaid Dr. Baſtwicke, and there is another book 
of his licenſed, wherein he rails againſt us three at his 

l-aſure, and againſt the martyrs that ſuffered in Queen 
Mary's days, calling them ſchiſmatical hereticks ; and 
there is another book of Pocklington's licenſed ; they 
be as full of lies, as dogs be full of fleas ; but, were 
the preſſes as open to us, as they are to them, we 
would pay them, and their great maſter that upholds 
them, and charge them with notorious blaſphemy. 

Said Mr. P:ynne, You all, at this preſent, ſee, there 
be no degrees of men exempted from ſuffering : here 
is a reverend divine for the foul, a phyſician for the 
body, and a lawyer for the eſtate ; I had thought they 
would have let alone their own ſociety, and not have 
medd!ed with any of them; and the next, for aught 
I know, may be a biſhop. You ſee they ſpare none, 
of what ſociety or calling ſoever ; none are exempted 
that croſs their own ends. Gentlemen, look to your- 
ſelves, if all the martyrs, that ſuffered in Queen Mary's 
days, are accounted and called ſchiſmatical hereticks, 
and factious fellows: What ſhall we look for? Vet ſo 
they arc called, in a book lately come forth under au- 
thority ; and ſuch factibous fellows are we, for diſco- 
vering a plot of popery. Alas! poor England, what 
will become of thee, if thou look not the ſooner into 
thy own privileges, and maintaineſt not thine own 
lawful liberty? Chriſtian people, I beſeech you all, 
ſtand firm, and be zealous for the cauſe of God, and 
his true religion, to the ſhedding of your deareſt blood, 
otherwife you will bring yourſelves, and all your poſ- 
terities, into perpetual bondage and flavery. 

Now the executioner being come, to fear him and 
cut off his ears, Mr. Prynne ſaid theſe words to him, 
Come, friend, come burn me, cut me, I fear not; I 
have learned to fear the fire of hell, and not what man 
can do unto me. Come ſear me, ſear me, I ſhall 
bear in my body the marks of the Lord Jefus ; which 
the bloody executioner performed with extraordinary 
cruelty, heating his iron twice to burn one check; 
and cut one of his cars ſo cloſe, that he cut off a piece 
of his check. At which exquiſite torture, he never 
moved with his body, or ſo much as changed his 
countenance, but {till looked up, as well as he could, 
towards heaven, with a ſmiling countenance, even to 
the aſtoniſhment of all the beholders, and uttering, as 
ſoon at the executioner had done, this heavenly ſen— 


tence : The mare I am beaten down, the mere am I lift up; 


on returning from the execution in a boat, made, as 
hear, theſe two verſes by the way, on the two cha- 
racters branded on his cheeks : 


S. L. STIGMATA LAUDIS. 
STIGMA4TA marxillis bajulens inſignia LAUDIS 


Exultans remeo, victima grata Dev. 


Surely, if 


Which once ſince thus engliſhed ; 
S. T. LAUD's SCARS. 


Triumphant I return, my face deſcries 
Laud's ſcorching ſcars, God's grateful ſacrifice, 


Mr. Burton's heavenly and moſt comfortable ſpeech, which he 
made at the time of his ſuffering, both before, and while 
he ſtood in the pillory, which was ſomething diſtant from 
the other double pillory, wherein Dr. Bafiwicke and 
Mr. Prynne flood. 


THE night before his ſuffering, about eight o'clock, 
when he firſt had certain notice thereof, upon 
occaſion of his wife's going to aſk the warden, whether 
her huſband ſhould ſuffer the next day, immediately 
he felt his ſpirits to be raiſed to a far hicher pitch of 
reſolution and courage to undergo his ſufferings, than 
formerly he did ; ſo as he intreated the Lord to hold 
up his ſpirits at that heighth all the next day, in his 
ſufferings, that he might not flag nor faint, leſt any 
diſhonour might come to his majeſty, or the cauſe ; 
and the Lord heard him: for all the next day, in his 
ſuffering, both before and after, his ſpirits were carried 
aloft, as it were upon eagle's wings, as himſelf ſaid, 
far above all apprehenſion of ſhame or pain. | 
The next morning, being the day of his ſufferings, 
he was brought to Weſtminſter, and, with much chear- 
fulneſs, being brought into the Palace-yard, unto a 
chamber that looked into the yard, where he viewed 
three pillories there ſet up. Methinks, ſaid he, I ſee 
Mount Calvary, where the three croſſes, one for Chriſt, 
and the other two for the two thieves, were pitched ; 
and, if Chriſt were numbered among thieves, Shal? a 
Chriſtian, for Chriſt's cauſe, think much to be num- 
bered "— rogues, ſuch as we are condemned to be? 
be a rogue, I am Chriſt's rogue, and no 
man's. And, a little after, looking out at the caſe- 
ment towards the pillory, he ſaid, I ſee no difference 
between looking out of this ſquare window and yon- 
der round hole, pointing towards the pillory ; he ſaid, 
It is no matter of difference to an honeſt man. And, 
a little after that, looking ſomewhat wiſhfully upon 
his wife, to ſee how ſhe did take it, ſhe ſeemed to 
him to be ſomething ſad, to whom he thus ſpake, 
Wife, why art thou ſo ſad? To whom ſhe made an- 
ſwer, Sweetheart, I am net ſad. No, ſaid he, ſee 
thou be not; for I would not have@hee to diſhonour 
the day, by ſhedding one tear, or fetching one figh ; 
for behold, therefore, thy comfort, my triumphant 
chariot, on which I muſt ride for the honour of my 
lord and maſter. And never was wedding-day fo wel- 
come and joyſul a day, as this day is; and ſo much 
the more, becauſe I have ſuch a noble captain and 
leader, who hath gone before me with ſuch undaunt- 
edneſs of ſpirit, that he ſaith of himſelf, I gave my 
back to the ſmiters, my cheeks to the nippers, they 
plucked off the hair; I hid not my face from ſhame 
1 | and 


and ſpitting, for the Lord God will help me, therefore 
ſhall I not be confounded ; therefore have I ſet my 
face like a flint, and ] know I ſhall not be aſhamed. 
At length, being carried towards the pillory, he met 
Dr. Baſtwicke at the foot of the pillory, where they 
Iovingly faluted and embraced each other; and, part- 
ing a little from him, he returned, ſuch was the ar- 
dency of his affection, and moſt affectionately em- 
braced him the fecond time, being heartily ſorry he 
miſſed Mr. Prynne, who was not yet come, before he 
was gone up to his pillory, which ſtood alone next the 
Stzr-chamber, and about half a ſtone's caſt from the 
other double pillory, wherein the other two ſtood, ſo 
as all their faces looked ſouthward, the bright fun all 
the while, for the ſpace of two hours, ſhining upon 
them : being ready to be put into the pillory, ſtanding 
upon the ſcaffold, he eſpied Mr. Prynne, new come 
to the pillory, and Dr. Baſtwicke in the pillory, who 
then hafted off his band, and called for a handkerchief, 
ſaying, What, ſhall I be laſt, or ſhall I be aſhamed of 
a pillory for Chriſt, who was not aſhamed of a croſs 
for me? Then being put into the pillory he ſaid: 
Good people, I am brought hither to be a ſpectacle to 
the world, to angels, and men; and, howſoever I 
ſtand here to undergo the puniſhment of a rogues yet, 
Except to be a faithful ſervant to Chriſt, and a loyal 
ſubject to the king, be the property of a rogue, I am 
no rogue; but yet, if to be Chriſt's faithful ſervant, 
and the king's loyal ſubject, deſerve the puniſhment 
of a rogue, I glory in it; and, I bleſs my God, my 
conſcience is clear, and is not ſtained with the guilt of 
any ſuch crime, as I have been charged with, though, 
otherwiſe, I confeſs myſelf to be a man ſubje& to 
many frailties and human infirmities. Indeed, that 
book intitled, An Apology of an Appeal, with ſundry 
epiſtles, and two ſermons, for God and the king, 
charged againſt me in the information, I have, and 
do 1 the miſprinting excepted, to be mine, 
and will, by God's grace, never diſclaim it, whilſt T 
have breath within me. After a while, he having a 
noſegay in his hand, a bee came and pitched on the 

noſegay, and began to ſuck the flowers very ſavourly; 
which he beholding, and well obſerving, ſaid, Do ye 

not ſee this poor bee ? She hath found out this very 
place, to ſuck ſweetneſs from theſe flowers: and can- 
not I ſuck ſweetneſs in this very place from Chriſt ? 
The bee ſucking all this while, and ſo took her flight. 
By and by he took occaſion, from the ſhining of the 
ſun, to ſay, You fee how the ſun ſhines upon us: but 
that ſhines as well upon the evil as upon the good, 
upon the juſt and unjuſt ; but that the ſun of -righte- 
oufneſs, Jeſus Chriſt, who hath healing under his 
wings, ſhines _ the ſouls and conſciences of every 
true believer only, and no cloud can hide him from 
us, to make him aſhamed of us ; no, not of our moſt 
ſhameful ſufferings for his fake ; and why ſhould we 
be aſhamed to ſutfer for his fake, who hath ſuffered 
for us? All our ſufferings be but flea-bitings to that 
he endured ; he endured the croſs, and deſpiſed the 
thame, and js ſet on the right hand of God. He is a 
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moſt excellent pattern for us to look upon, that, tread. 
ing in his ſteps, and ſuffering with him, we may be 
glorified with him : and what can we ſuffer, wherein 
he hath not gone before us even in the ſame king? 
Was he not degraded, when they ſcornfully put on 
him a purple robe, a reed in his hand, a thorny crown 
upon his head, ſaluting him with Hail, King ef 1, 

ews, and ſo diſrobed him again? Was not he de. 
prived, when they ſmote the ſhepherd, and the ſheep 
were ſcattered? Was not violence offered to his (a. 
cred perſon, when he was buffetted and ſcourged, his 
hands and his feet pierced, his head pricked with 
thorns, his ſide gored with a ſpear, &c.? Was not the 
croſs more ſhameful, yea, and more painful, than a 
pillory ? Was not he {tripped of all he had, when he 
was left ſtark-naked upon the croſs, the ſoldiers di. 
viding his garments, and caſting lots upon his veſ- 
ture? And was not he confined to perpetual cloſe im. 
rages in man's imagination, when his body was 
aid in a tomb, and the tomb ſealed, leſt he ſhould 
break priſon, or his difciples ſteal him away? And 
yet did he not riſe again, and thereby bring delive. 
rance and victory to us all, ſo as we are more than 
conquerors through him that loved us ? Here then we 
have an excellent pattern indeed. —And all this he 
uttered, and whatſoever elſe he ſpoke, with marvellous 
alacrity. 

One ſaid unto Mr. Burton, Chriſt will not be 
aſhamed of you at the laſt day ; he replied, He knew 
whom he had believed, and that Chriſt was able to 
keep that he had committed to him againſt that day, 
One aſked him how he did? he ſaid, Never better, I 
bleſs God, who hath accounted me worthy thus to 
ſuffer. The keeper os Ig off the people from preſ- 


ſing near the pillory, he ſaid, Let them come, and 


ſpare not, that they may learn to ſuffer. This ſame 
keeper, being weary, and fitting him down, aſked 
Mr. Burton if he were well, and bade him be oi 

ood comfort ; to whom he replied, Are you well? 

f be well, I am much more, and full of comfort, 
I bleſs God. Some aſked him, If the pillory were 
not uneaſy for his neck and ſhoulders ? He anſwered, 
How can Chriſt's yoke be uneafy? This is Chriſt's 
2 and he bears the heavier end of it, and I the 
ighter; and, if mine were too heavy, he would bear 
that too: O, good people, Chriſt is a good and [wee! 
maſter, and worth the ſuffering for! And, if tle 
world did but know his goodneſs, and had taſted ot 
his ſweetneſs, all would come and be his ſervants; 
and, did they but know what a bleſſed thing it were 
to bear his yoke, O who would not bear it! The 
keeper going about to eaſe the pillory, by putting à 
{tone or a brick-bat between, 8 ſaid, Trouble 
not yourſelf, I am at very good eaſe, and feel no wea- 
rinels at all; and eſpying a young man at the foot of 
the pillory, and perceiving him to look pale on him, 
he ſaid, Son, ſon, what is the matter you look ſo pale f 
I have as much comfort as my heart can hold, and, !! 
I had need of more, I ſhould have it. One alkes 
him, a while aſter, if he would drink fome agu -_ ; 
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to whom he replied, That he needed it not; for I 
have, ſaid he, laying his hand upon his breaſt, the true 


water of life, which, like a well, doth ſpring up to 


eternal life. Pauſing a while, he ſaid, with a moſt 
chearful and grave countenance, I was never in ſuch 
a pulpit before, but little do ye know, ſpeaking to 
them that ſtood about him, what fruits God is able to 
produce from this dry tree: they looking ſtedfaſtly 
upon him, he ſaid, Mark my words, and remember 
them well; I ſay, little do you know what fruits God 
is able to produce from this dry tree; I ſay, remember 
it well, for this day will never be forgotten; and 
through theſe holes, pointing to the pillory, God can 
bring light to his church. The keeper going about 

in to mend the pillory, he ſaid, Do not trouble 
yourſelf ſo much; but, indeed, we are the troublers 
of the world. By and by, ſome of them * him 
a cup of wine, he thanked them, telling them, He had 
the wine of conſolation within him, and the joys of 
Chriſt in poſſeſſion, which the world could not take 
away from him, neither could it give them unto him. 
Then he looked towards the other pillory, and, mak- 
ing a ſign with his hand, chearfully called to Dr. 
Baſtwicke and Mr. Prynne, aſking them how they 
did; who anſwered, Very well. woman ſaid unto 
him, Sir, every chriſtian is not worthy this honour 
which the Lord hath caſt upon you this day. Alas, 
ſaid he, who is worthy of the leaſt mercy ? But it is 
his gracious favour and free gift, to account us worthy, 
in the behalf of Chriſt, to ſuffer any thing for his 
ſake. Another woman ſaid, There are many hun- 
dreds, which, by God's aſſiſtance, would willingly fuf- 
ter, for the cauſe you ſuffer for this day; to whom he 
ſaid, Chriſt exalts all of us, that are ready to ſuffer afflic- 
tions for his name, with meekneſs and patience : but 
Chriſt's military diſcipline, in the uſe of his ſpiritual 
warfare in point of ſuffering, is quite forgotten ; and 
we have, in a manner, loſt the power of religion, in 
not denying ourſelves, and following Chriſt, as well 
in ſuffering as in doing. After a while, Mr. Burton, 
calling to one of his friends for a handkerchief, re- 
turned it again, ſaying, It is hot, but Chriſt bore the 
burthen in the heat of the day : let us always labour 
to approve ourſelves to God in all things, and unto 
Chriſt, for therein ſtands our happineſs, come of it 
what it will in this world. 

A Chriſtian friend ſaid to Mr. Burton, The Lord 
ſtrengthen you. To whom he replied, I thank you, 
ard I bleſs his name, he ſtrengthens me. For, though 
I am a poor ſinful wretch, yet I bleſs God for my 
innocent conſcience, in any ſuch crime as is laid againſt 
me; and were not my cauſe good, and my conſcience 
found, T could not enjoy ſo much unſpeakable com- 
fort in this my ſuffering, as I do, I bleſs my God. 
Mrs. Burton ſends commendation to him by a friend : 
he returned the like to her, ſaying, Commend my love 
to my wife, and tell her, I am heartily chearful, and 
bid her remember what I ſaid to her in the morning, 


namely, that ſhe ſhould not blemiſh the glory of this 


day with one tear, or ſo much as one figh. She re- 
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turned anſwer, that ſhe was glad to hear him fa chear- 
ful : and that ſhe was more chearful of this day, lag 
her wedding-day. This anſwer exceedingly re- 
Joiced his heart, who thereupon bleſſed God for her, 
and ſaid of her, She is but a young ſoldier of Chriſt's, 
but ſhe hath already endured many a ſharp brunt, but the 
Lord will ſtrengthen her unto the end : and he, hay- 
ing on a pair of new gloves, ſhewed them to his 
friends there about him, faying, My wife yeſterday, of 
her own accord, bought me theſe wedding-gloves, for 
this is my wedding-day. eo ob HR, 
Many friends ſpoke comfortably to Mr. Burton, and 
he again ſpoke as comfortably to them, ſaying, I bleſs 
my God that called me forth to ſuffer this day. One 
ſaid to him, Sir, by this ſermon, your ſuffering, God 
may convert many unto him. He anſwered, God is 
able to do it indeed. And then he called' again to 


Dr. Baſtwicke and Mr. Prynne, aſking them how they 


did? Who anſwered as before. Some ſpeaking to 
him concerning that ſuffering of ſhedding his blood ; 
he anſwered, What is my blood to Chriſt's blood ? 


- Chriſt's blood is a purging blood, but mine is cor- 


rupted and polluted with fin. One friend aſked ano-. 
ther ſtanding near Mr. Burton, Tf there ſhould be any 
thing more done unto him? Mr, Burton, overhearing 
him, anſwered, Why ſhould there not be more done ? 
For what God will LR done, muſt be accompliſhed. 
One deſiring Mr. Burton to be of good chear : to 
whom he thus replied : If you knew my chear, you 
would be glad to be partaker with me; for I am not 
alone, neither hath God left me alone in all my ſuf- 
ferings and cloſe impriſonment, ſince firſt I was ap- 
prehended. The halbertmen ſtanding round about, 
one of them had an old ruſty halbert, the iron whereot 
was tacked to the ſtaff with an old crooked nail; 
which one obſerving, and ſaying, What an old ruſty 
halbert is that? Mr. Burton ſaid, This ſeems to me 


to be one of thoſe halberts, which accompanied Judas 


when he went td betray and apprehend his maſter. 
The people, obſerving Mr. Burton's chearfulneſs and 


courage in ſuffering, rejoiced, and bleſſed God for the 


fame. Mr. Burton ſaid again, I am perſuaded that 
Chriſt, my advocate, is now pleading my cauſe at the 
Father's right-hand, and will judge my cauſe, though 
none be found here to. plead it, and will bring forth 
my righteouſneſs as the light at noon-day, and clear 
my innocency in due time. A friend afking Mr. 
Burton, If he would have been without this particular 
ſuffering ? To whom he ſaid, No, not for a world. 
Moreover, he ſaid, that his conſcience, the diſcharge 
of his miniiterial duty and function, in admoniſhing 


his people to beware of the,creeping in of pop-ry and 


ſuperſtition, exhorting them to ſtick cloſe unto God 
and the king in duties of obedience, was that which 
firſt occalioned his ſufferings: and ſaid, As for this 


truth I have preached, I am ready to ſcal it with my 


blood, for this is my crown both here and hereafter. 
I am jealous of G-d's honour, and the Lord keep us 
that we may do nothing that may diſhonour him, 


either in doing or ſuffering ; God can bring light out 
Tt 2 bt 
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of darkneſs, and glory out of ſhame: and what ſhall 
I fay more? I am like a bottle which is ſo full of li- 
quor, that it cannot run out freely; fo I am ſo ſall 
of joy, that I am not able to Ga it. 

In concluſion, ſome told him of the approach of 
the executioner, and prayed God to ſtrengthen him. 
He ſaid, I truſt he will. Why ſhould I fear to follow 
my maſter Chriit? who ſaid, I gave my back to the 
ſmiters, and my cheek to the nippers, that plucked 
off my hair; I hid not my face from ſhame and ſpit- 

ting, for the Lord God will help me, therefore ſhall 
J not be confounded ; therefore have I ſet my face like 

a flint, and I know that I ſhall not be aſhamed. 

When the executioner had cut off one ear, which 
he had cut deep and cloſe to the head, in an extraor- 
dinary cruel manner; yet this champion of Chriſt 
never once moved or ſtirred for it, though he had cut 
the vein, ſo as the blood ran ſtreaming down upon the 
ſcaffold, which divers perſons ſtanding about the pil- 
lory ſeeing, dipped their handkerchiefs in, as a thing 
moſt precious, the people giving a mournful ſhout, 
and crying for the ſurgeon, whom the crowd and other 
. impediments for a time kept off, ſo that he could not 
come to ſtop the blood ; this patient all the while held 
up his hands, and ſaid, Be content, it is well, bleſſed 
be God. The other ear being cut no leſs deep, he 
then was freed from the pillory, and came down, where 
the ſurgeon waiting for him, preſently applied a re- 
medy for ſtopping the blood, after a large effuſion 
thereof; yet for all this he fainted not, in the leaſt 
manner, though through expence of much blood he 
waxed pale. And one offering him a little wormwood 
water; he ſaid, it needs not, yet, through importunity, 
he only taſted of it, and no more, ſaying, his maſter 
Chriſt was not ſo well uſed, for they gave him gall 
and vinegar, but you give me ſtrong water to refreſh 


me, bleſſed be God. His head being bound up, two 
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friends led him away to an houſe provided for himjn 
King's-ſtreet, where being fet down, and bid to ſpeak 
little, yet he ſaid after a pauſe, This is too hot to hold 
long. Now, leſt they in the room, or his wife, ſhould 
miſtake, and think he ſpoke of himſelf concerning his 
pain, he ſaid, I ſpeak not this of myſelf ; for that 
which 1 have ſuffered is nothing to that my Saviour 
ſuffered for me, who had his hands and feet nailed to 
the croſs : and, lying ſtill a while, he took Mr. Prynne'; 
ſufferings much to heart, and aſked the people how he 
did, for, ſaid he, his ſufferings have been great. He 
aſked alſo how Dr. Baſtwicke did, with much com. 
paſſion and grief, that he, being the firſt that was exe. 
cuted, could not ſtay to ſee how they two fared otter 
him. His wife being brought to him, behaved her. 
ſelf very graciouſly towards him, ſaying, Welcome, 
ſweetheart, welcome home. He was often heard to 
repeat theſe words: The Lord keep us that we do not 
diſhonour him in any thing. Amen. 

Thus, chriſtian reader, you have heard the relation 
of ſuch a tenſure, and the execution thereof, as I dare 
ſay, all circumſtances laid together, cannot be paral- 
leled in any age of man throughout the chriſtian world, 
and I think I may take in even the world of pagans 
and heathens to it: which though it be not drawn up 
in fo elegant a ſtrain as it was delivezed and deſerve, 
nor all the heavenly words and eloquent ſpeeches re- 
corded, which were uttered by theſe three worthies of 
the Lord, both in the preſence of the lords themſelves 
at their cenſure, and alſo at the place of execution: 
yet I earneſtly beſeech you in the bowels of Jeſus 
Chriſt, that you do not in the leaſt manner undervalue 
the glory and dignity, either of the perſons, or thc 
cauſe, but rather lay the blame upon the rudeneſs and 
mean capacity of the compoſer, whois an unfcigued 
8 to them both. 


Two Speeches ſpoken by the Earl of Manchefter, and John Pym, Eſq. as a Reply to 
his Majeſty's Anſwer to the City of London's Petition, ſent from his Majeſty, by 
Capt. Hearne, and read at the Common-hall, on Friday the Thirteenth of January, 
1642. Alſo, a true Narration of the Paſſages of that Day. 


4 ſpeech delivered by the Earl of Mancheſter. 


Y lord-mayor and gentl:men, you of the city 
| of London, this aflembly can never be looked 

upon by any members of both houſes of pazliament, 
but there muſt be ſome offering of gratitude made to 
you, both of thanks and acknowledgment, for your 
former large-hearted expreſſions both of affection and 
care for the preſervation both of the parliament and 


kingdom. The occaſion, why my lords and theſe 
gentlemen of the houſe of commons are come hither, 
is this: They have read an anſwer to an humble pe- 
tition of the lord-mayor and common-council and citi 
zens of London to his majeſty : in which anſwer they 
find many wounding aſperſions caſt upon perſons of 
very. eminent authority in your city, and upon others 
of very great fidelity and truſt among you; this 2 
they do find, as it is printed, to agree with that "rw 


gentleman from his majeſty hath here read; and 
den owning themſelves Karr intereſted (in all 
things that concern you) with you, have commanded 
this gentleman 40 make ſome obſervations, by way of 
vindication, both of the proceedings of both houſes of 
arliament, and of the proceedings of the city, with 
this aſſurance, that they will never defert you, but will 
ſtand by you with their lives and fortunes, for the 
preſervation of the city in general, and thoſe perſons 
in particular, who have been faithful, and deferved 
well, both of the parliament and kingdom; and they 
will purſue all means, both with their lives and for- 
tunes, that may be for the preſcrvation of this city, 
and for the procuring of ſafety, happinefs, and peace 
to the whole kingdom. 


The ſpeech of this noble lord being entertained 
with loud expreſſions of joy and thankfulneſs by the 
commons, and after ſome time of ſilence being made, 
Mr. Pym, that worthy member of the houſe of com- 
mons, and patriot of his conntry, gave the ſenſe of 
both houſes upon the ſeveral paſſages of his majeſty's 
anſwer, expreſſing it as follows: 


A ſpeech delivered by Fohn Pym, Eſq. 


M* lord-mayor, and you worthy citizens of this 

noble and famous city of London, I am com- 
manded by the lords and commons to let you know, 
that in this anſwer, which hath been publiſhed to you, 
they do obſerve many things of great aſperſion upon 
the proceedings of parliament, very ſcandalous and 
injurious to many particular members of this city ; 
whereupon they think that it becomes them, both in 
tenderneſs of their own honour, and in reſpec to yon, 
to take away all thoſe aſperſions, and to let you know 
the truth of their proceedings, which have been full 
of honour and juſtice, as they ſtand in relation to their 
own duty, and full of humility and obedience towards 
his majeſty, and of care for the common good, and 
ſo ſhall ever be. And they have commanded me to 
let you know the true anſwer to moit of thoſe things 
that are imputed either to the parliament or to the 
city, by obſerving ſome particulars of this book which 
hath been read to you, and to let you know the pro- 
ceedings in their own native condition, clear from 
thoſe miſrepreſentations, which make them appear in 
a quality much different from the truth ; which before 
[ enter into, I am to declare, as the ſenſe of both 
houſes, That your petition was ſo full of loyalty, hu- 
mility, and obedience, that you might __ have ex- 
pected an anſwer of another kind. 

The firſt obſervation J am to make you is this : 
that it is ſaid here, That his majeſty was inforced 
* by tumults to leave the parliament, and to go from 
* Whitehall, and to withdraw himſelf into thoſe 
* courſes which now he hath taken De, 

I anſwer thereunto, I am commanded to tell you, 
That there was no occaſion given, by any tumults 
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riſing out of this city, or the ſuburbs, which might 
juſtly caufe his majeſty's departure; and you may very 
well remember, that after his violent coming to the 
commons houſe of parliament in that unuſual and 
unheard-of manner, which was the beginning of theſe 
unhappy differences, the very next day his majeſty 
came into the city without any guard; that he was 
preſent at the common-council, dined at the ſheriff's, 
and returned back again, with manifold evidences of 
fidelity on the part of the city, and without any ſuch 
expreſſions as were unbeſeeming the majeſty of a king, 
or the duty of ſubjects; that he reſided divers days at 
Whitehall, and afterwards at Hampton- court, Wind- 
ſor, and places adjoining, with {mall forces about 
him, and yet never any attempt was made, which 
might give him any apprehenſion of fear: by all 
which it is manifeſt, that this is an unjuſt aſperſion 
caſt upon this city, That any tumultuous carriage of 
your's was the occaſion of his majelty's leaving the 
parliament, and withdrawing himſelf to remoter parts. 

It is affirmed, © That the government of your city 
© hath been managed by a few deſpetate _ and 
that they do exercife an arbitrary power.“ In an- 
ſwer to which, the two houſes of parliament give you 
this teſtimony, Fhat you have, in moſt of the great 
occaſions concerning the government of the city, fol- 
lowed their direction; and that direction which they 
have given, and you have executed, they muſt and 
will maintain to be ſuch as ſtands with their honour 
in giving it, and your truſt and fidelity in the per- 
formance of it. | | 

It is objected, in the third place, © That contribu- 
tions have been publickly made for the maintenance 
of that army which did join battle with the king, and 
© did, by all the means that treaſon and: malice could 
« ſuggeſt, endeavour to take away his life, and de- 
© ſtroy his iſſue. To this I am commanded to ſay, 
That the deſign of bringing up the Englith armieés, 
the gathering together of the cavaliers about White- 
hall, the violent coming to- the houſe of commons, the 
king's going into the north, and railing armies there, 
are clear evidences that violence was firſt intended, 
and divers practices were made againit the parliament, 
before they took any courſe, or made any preparation 
io take up arms for their delence. For the danger of 
his 1 perſon, they were ſorry for it, and did, 
by divers humble petitions, labour to prevent it; and, 
as touching the royal iſſue, they have ſufficiently de- 
clared to the world their. good affections towards then, 
by the care they have taken, both for the ſafety and 
maintenance of thoſe who are left here... | 

It is further expreſſed, in this anſwer, & That the 
© king demands the Lord-Mayor, Mr. Alderman, 
« Fowke, Colonel Ven, and Colonel Manwaring, to 
© be delivered up, as guilty of ſchiſm and high-trea- 
« ſon.' Concerning which 1 am commanded to tell 
you, as the ſenſe of both houſes of parliament, That 
this demand is againſt the privilege of parliament (tuo 
of them being members of the commons houſe) and 


moſt diſhonourable to the city, That the loxd-mayar 
| of 
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of London mould be ſubjected to the violence of every 
'baſe fellow, be aſſaulted, ſeizetl on, without due pro- 
.ceſs or warrant, which the law doth afford every pri- 
vate man; and that you ſhould be commanded to de- 
liver up your chief magiſtrates, and ſuch eminent 
members of the city to the king's pleafure, only becauſe 
they have done their duty, in adhering to the parlia- 
ment for the defence of the kingdom; and that it is 
againſt the rules of juſtice, that any men ſhould be 
4mpriſoned upon ſuch a general charge, when no par- 
ticulars are proved againſt them; and this you are to 
take notice of, as the anſwer to thoſe ſcandals, and 
to that diſgrace upon my lord-mayor and the other 
members of the city. | 

And J am further to tell you, That there is little 
cauſe for his — to make this demand, conſider- 
ing that he himſelf doth, by force, keep away many 
accuſed in parliament, as my Lord Digby, and many 
more impeached of high-treaſon, beſides givers other 
great delinquents, that ftand charged there for heinous 
crimes.; all which, by force, are kept from the due 
proceedings and legal trial in parliament. 

It is alledged in this anſwer, © That my lord-mayor, 
© and thoſe other perſons named, are conuntenancers 
< of Browniſts, and Anabaptiſts, and all manner of 
ſectaries. To this I am commanded to ſay, That 
hereof there is no proof; it doth not appear, that they 
give any ſuch countenance to ſectaries of any kind 
whatſoever; and if it did, his majeſty hath little rea- 
ſon to object it, while, notwithſtanding the profeſſion 
he hath often made, That he will maintain the Pro- 
teſtant reformed religion, he doth in the mean time 
raiſe an army of Papiſts, who by the principles of 


their religion are bound, if power be put into their 


hands, to deſtroy and utterly to root out the Proteſ- 
tants, together with the truth which they profeſs. 

It is affirmed, © That men's perſons have been im- 
< priſoned, and their houſes plundered, becauſe they 
© will not rebel again{t his majeſty.” To this I am 
.commanded to declare, That no men's houſes have 
been plundered by any direction of the parliament, 
but that they have been very careful to reſtrain all ſuch 
violent courſes ſo far as they were able; and that they 
have never committed any man, but ſuch as, by due 
information, they conceived to be ſeditious perſons, 
and like to trouble the peace of the ſtate. 

It is objected further; That the property of the 
© ſubject is deitroyed by taking away the twentieth 
part, by an arbitrary power. To this they ſay, 
That that ordinance doth not require a twentieth part, 
but doth limit the aſſeſſors, that they thall not go be- 
vond a twentieth part, and that this is done by a 
power derived from both houſes of parliament ; the 
lords, who have an hereditary intereſt in making laws 
in this kingdom, and the commons who are elected 
and choſen 'to reprefent the whole body of the com- 
monalty, and truſted for the good of the people, when- 
ever they ſee cauſe, to charge — : and they 
ſay further, That the ſame-law that did enable the 
two houſes of parliament to raiſe forces to maintain 
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power likewiſe to maintain them in that ſerv 


and injuſtice beyond all example, that particular men 
ſhould loſe their private eſtates here without law, or 


better counſe!, to forbear the execution, than that by 


the parliament have juſt cauſe to doubt, that theſe will 
be meſſengers of ſedition and trouble, and therefor: 
deſire you to obſerve them and find them out, and thai 


and defend the of religion, and of the kin 
doth likewiſe _ CORD —— 
whereby theſe forees may be maintained ; or elſe ; 
was a vain power to raiſe forces, if they had not 3 
ic 
Which they were raiſed. al 

And to this point I am commanded to add this fur. 
ther anſwer, That there was little reaſon for this tg 
be objected, on his majeſty's behalf, when it is well 
known, that from the ſubjects which are within the 
power of his army, his majeſty doth take the full 
yearly value of their lands, and in ſome caſes more; 
that not only particular houſes, but whole towns "2 
been plundered by command and deſign ; and that by 
proclamations men are declared to forfeit all their 
eſtates, becauſe they will not obey arbitrary commands; 
and this is commonly practiſed by his majeſty, and on 
his part, and therefore there was little reaſon to charge 
the parliament with ſo neceſſary and moderate a con- 
tribution as the twentieth part. 

It is declared, © That ws king expects to be kept 
© from tumults and affronts.' Upon which I am 
commanded to obſerve, that his majeſty's expreſſions, 
in his anſwer, tend to the making of a diviſion in this 
city, and to the raiſing of a party, which may make 
ſome diſturbance in that orderly government which is 
now eſtabliſhed ; both which will certainly prove 
equally deſtructive to him and both houſes of parlia- 
ment, and more prejudicial to his quiet abode here, 
than any thing that hath ever been acted by the houſes 
of parliament, or the preſent governors of the city. 

hey obſerve further, that in this anſwer, © His 
majeſty doth profeſs, that he will ſeize upon the 
eſtates of thoſe that ſhall contribute any thing to- 
wards the maintenance of the parliament's army, 
and will put them out of his protection, and by his 
miniſters in foreign ſtates, will take ſuch courſe, 
that they may be proceeded againſt as enemies ; that 
is, deſtroyed and ſpoiled.” Lo which the lords and 
commons do declare, That this is an exceſs of rigour 
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judicial proceeding: and that our prince, who owes 
protection to the kingdom, as well as to particular 
perſons, ſhould ſuffer the wealth thereof to be robbed 
and ſpoiled by foreign ſtates ; upon due conſideration 
whereof, they hope his majeſty will be induced, by 


0 he hath been perſuaded to publiſh ſuch a rclv- 
ution. | 

Beſides theſe obſervations out of the anſwer, I am 
to obſerve one out of a narrative that was received trom 
the common-council, that the king did declare, tat 
he would ſend ſome meſſengers here, to obſerve your 
carriage in the city, and what was done amongſt you; 


may know who they-are. 


1 ami for à concluſion to commend to your conſ- 
derations, 


th 


ations, that you fee by the proceedings to which 
2 reB ox by Ne i council now about him, 
that religion, the whole kingdom, this glorious city, 
and the patliament, are all in great danger, and that 
this danger cannot be kept off in all likelfhood, but by 
the army that is now a-foot ; and that the lords and 
commons are ſo far from being frighted by any thing 
that is in this anſwer, that they have for themſelves, 
and the members of. both houſes, declared a further 
contribution towards the maintenance of this army, 
and cannot but hope and delire, that you that have 
ſhewed ſo much good affection in the former ne- 


of the condition of the whole kingdom, and add to 
that which you have already done, ſome further con- 
tribution whereby this army may be maintained for 
all your fafeties. | 


At the end of every period of this ſpeech, the ap- 
plauſe was ſo great, that he was fain to reſt till ſilence 
was again made, and at laſt the company ready to be 
diſſolved, after ſome pauſe and conſultation with the 
committees of lords and commons then preſent, and 


with the words following: 


« Worthy citizens, you have underſtood the ſenſe 
© of both houſes of parliament, concerning my lord- 
* mayor here, and thoſe worthy members of your city 
© that are demanded; you have heard the parliament 
declare, that they will protect them in that which 
they have done by direction of both houſes, and they 
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cefſities of the ſtate, will be ſenſible of your own, and 


by their direction ſilence being made, he cloſed all 
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expect that you ſhould expreſs it yourſelves like- 
* wiſe, that if any violence be offered to them, you 
* will ſecure and defend them with your uttermoſt 
* force; and you ſhall always find, that this protec-- 
tion of the parliament ſhall not only extend to theſe, 
© but to all others that have done any thing by their 
command. 


Which words were no ſooner uttered, but the citi- 
rens, with one joint harmony of minds and voices, 
gave ſuch an acclamation as would have drowned all: 
the former, if they. had been then breathing, which 
after a long continuance, reſolved itſelf into this more 
articulate and diſtinct voice, We will live and die 
with them; we will live and die wtth them, and 
the like. | 

So that in the managing of this day's work, God 
was ſo pleaſed to manifeſt himſelf, that the well-affet- 
ed went away not ſtrengthened only, but rejoicing ;. 
but the malignants, as they have been called, ſome 
convinced, others ſilenced ; many aſhamed; it fully 
appearing how little power they had to anſwer their 
deſires of doing miſchief ; whilit inſtead of dividing 
the city, they were exceedingly. united; inſtead of a+ 
diſſipation, thouſands. were unexpectedly brought, as 
it were, into an unthought of aſſociation, to live and 
die in the defence of thoſe zealous and honourable 
aſſertors of the peace and liberties : all which we may 
ſum up in that triumph of the man of God: In the 
© thing wherein they dealt proudly, God was above 
© them.” 


rians. 


ve enjoy in England, under the beſt of queens, and 
the beſt conſtituted government, ſhould, by ſome li- 
centious and ſervile writers, be abuſed to the defam- 
ing honeſt patriots, and branding publick-ſpirited na- 


llavery: for nothing can more effectually deſtroy our 
ppy conſtitution, than the heats and animolities in- 
dultriouſly raiſed and fomented amongſt us by a party 
of deſigning men, who, under pretence of vindicating 
the memory of the royal martyr, aſperſe and calum- 
mate thoſe who endeavour to compoſe our differences. 


T is a melancholy reflection, that the beſt things, 
through the perverſeneſs of our nature, are gene- 
rally corrupted to the worſt ends ;. and that the liberty 


tions ; which raturally tends to the bringing in 


A View of the Reign of King Charles the Firſt ; wherein the true Cauſes. of the Civil 
War are impartially delineated, by Strokes borrowed from Lord Clarendon, Sir. 
Philip Warwick, H. L'Eſtrange, and other moſt authentick and approved Hiſto- 


A fad inſtance of this we find in the uſage the reve- 
rend Dr. Kennet, doctor in divinity, archdeacon of 
Huntingdon, and miniſter of St. Botolph's without 
Aldgate, has lately met with, upon account of an. 
excellent ſermon by him preached before his pariſhio- 
ners, on the thirty-firſt of January laſt, and ſince. 
made publick in po. to clear the miſapprehenſion 
of ſome few who heard it, and to ſilence the confi- 
dent, though falſe, report of a far greater number 
who did not hear it.. 

The publication of this ſermon has, in a great mea- 
ſure, had a contrary effect to what that reverend di- 
vine ought reaſonably to have expected: for though it 
has. undeceived many honeſt people, yet at the ſame 
time 
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time it has given birth to ſeveral libels, in which his 
innocent expreſſions are maliciouſly made to ſignify 
what the author never had in his thoughts. 

Fhe firſt thing excepted againſt by the doctor's un- 
fair cenſurers, is the title, as well as the ſubject of 
his ſermon, endeavouring to inſinuate to the world, 
© That civil war is an expreſſion that palliates the 
* crime, rather than any ways agreeable to the ſolem- 
© nities of the day.“ How this can give offence to 
any is hard to be imagined, ſince the word civil war 
Was ever uſed as ſynonymous with rebellion, even by 
the warmeſt ſticklers for that unfortunate prince; as 
Dr. Kennet himſeif. does in ſeveral places in this very 
ſermon. 148416 

However, which of the two words, civil zwar, or 
rebellion, is the 23 hiſtory alone can deter- 
mine; and therefore let us liſten to hiſtorians. 

* Things were now going faſt on' (ſays Dr. Wel- 
wood“) © towards leſſening the confidence betwixt the 
* king and parliament ; and yet there were not want- 
ing endeavours, on both ſides, to accommodate mat- 
« ters by ſoit and healing methods, when the king's 
* coming to the houſe of commons in perſon, to de- 
mand five of their members, whom he had ordered 
the day before to be impeached of high-treaſon, did 
put all into combuſtion, and gave occaſion to the 
houſe to aſſert their privileges. This was the moſt 
« unlucky ſtep King Charles could have made at that 
-« juncture, and the indiſcretion of ſome, that attended 
the king to the lobby of the houſe, was inſiſted upon 
as an argument, that the king was reſolved to uſe 
violence upon the parliament ; which, it is to be 
preſumed, was a thing far from his thoughts : who- 
ever they were that adviſed the king to this raſh at- 
tempt, are juſtly chargeable with all the blood that 
was afterwards ſpilt; for this. ſudden action was the 
firſt and viſible ground of all our following miſeries. 
For immediately upon it, there was nothing but 
confuſion and tumults, fears and jealouſies every 
where, which ſpread themſelves to Whitehall in the 
rudeſt manner, ſo that his majeſty thinking himſelf 
not fafe there, he retired with his family to Hamp- 
ton- court. Ihe king leaving the parliament in this 
manner, there were ſcarce any hopes of a thorough 
reco; ciliation. But when, after a great many re- 
moves from pl ce to place, his majeſty came to ſet 
up his ſtandard at Nottingham, there enſued a fatal 
and bloody war; which, it is reaſonable to believe, 
was never deſigned by either ſide. Each party 
blamed the other for beginning this war, and it is 
not caſy to determine which of them began it. 
Though the king made the firſt-ſteps that ſeemed to 
ted that way, ſuch as raifing a troop for a guard to 
his perion, {ſummoning the gentlemen and freehold- 
ers of ſcveral counties to attend him in his progreſs 
to the Nor:h, and ordering arms and ammunition to 
be bought in Holland for his uſe ; yet the parlia- 
ment did as much at the fame time, for they like- 
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wiſe raiſed guards of their own, and took care that 
the magazine of Hull ſhould not fall into the king', 
hands: fo that the king and parliament prepared 
themſelves inſenſibly for war, without conſiderin 

that theſe preparations muſt gradually and inevitahly 
come to blows in the end. During the whole 
courſe of this unnatural war, it was hard to divine 
what would be the fate of England, whether an 
abſolute, unlimited - monarchy, a new huddled-yp 
commonwealth, or a downright anarchy. If the 
king ſhould prevail, the firſt was to be feared; if 
the parliament, the ſecond was to be apprehended; 
and if the army ſhould ſet up for themſelves, as 
afterw:rds they did, the laſt was inevitably to fol. 
low. All which ſome of the beſt men about the 
king wiſely foreſaw, and trembled at the event of 
every battle that was fought, whoever happened to 
be the victors. It was the dread of theſe misfor- 
tunes that hindered the lords and commons, whom 
the king called to Oxford, to aſſume to themſelves 
the name of the parliament of __ and from 
declaring thoſe men at Weſtminſter REBELS; though 
the king again and again importuned them to it, 
and took their refuſal ſo ill, that, in one of his let- 
ters to the queen, he called them in deriſion his 
mungrel parliament.” 

Thus far Dr. Welwood. Let us now hear the ac- 
count the earl of Clarendon gives of the beginning of 
the civil wart: © The rebellion of Ireland,” ſays that 
noble hiſtorian, which was highly detrimental to 
© the king's affairs that began to recover life, broke 
out in all parts of the kingdom, during his majeity's 
ſtay in Scotland, and made a wonderful impreſſion 
upon the minds of men, who were induced to be- 
lieve that it was influenced by the court ; the ſcandal 
of which. aſperſion ſtuck upon the queen's ikirts, 
Some time after, the king commanded his attorney- 
general to accuſe the Lord Kimbolton, and hve 
commoners, of high-treaſon ; and the next day his 
majeſty, attended by his ordinary guard and tome 
few gentlemen, came to the houſe of commons; 
and commanding his attendants to wait without, 
© himſelf, with the prince elector his nephew, went 
© into the houſe, to the great aſtoniſhment of all, to 
demand the impeached members: but finding, as 
© he ſaid, the birds were all flown, he returned to 
Whitehall, and the houſe, in great diſorder, ad- 
© jJourned till the next day. When the Lord Digby, 
© the only perſon that gave the counſel, found the ill 
«© ſucceſs of the impeachment in both houſes, he ad- 
© viſed the king to go the next morning to the Guild- 
hall, and acquaint the mayor and aldermen of the 
grounds of it. As he patled through the city, thc 
© rude people crouded together, crying out, © Privi- 
« lege of parliament, inch of parliament.” How- 
© ever the king, though much mortified, purſued his 
© reſolution, and having dined with one of the (herifts, 
© he returned to Whitehall; and the next day a pro- 
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« accuſed members, forbidding any perſons to con- 
« ceal or entertain them. Theſe proceedings of the 
« king created a wonderful change in the minds of 
Hall ſorts of Pages ; all the former noiſe of plots 
« 2gainſt the - parliament, which before had been 
laughed at, was now thought to be built upon good 
6 grounds : and what hjtherto had been only whiſpered 
« of Ireland; was-now talked aloud, and publiſhed in 
print. They, who with the greateſt . had 
« thwarted ſeditious practices, were now confounded 
« with the thoughts of what had been done, and what 
« was like to follow. Though they were far from 
« irnagining the accuſed; members had been much 
wronged, yet they thought-they had been called to 
an account at a very unſeaſonable time; and the 
expoſing the dignity; and ſafety of the king, in his 
coming in perſon; in that manner, to the houſe of 
commons, and going the next day to the Guildhall, 
where he met with ſuch reproaches to his face, added 
to their anger and indignation: all which was 
july charged upon the Toad Digby, who was be- 
fore leſs. beloved than he deſerved, and was now the 
moſt univerſally hated of any man in the nation; 
and yet continued in his majeſty's confidence. When 
the king perceived how ill his accuſation againſt the 
hve members ſucceeded, and that all who exprelled 
any fignal zeal to his ſerviee, would be removed 
from him under the notion of delinquents, he re- 
ſolved the queen ſhould: remove to Portſmouth, and 
that himſelf would go to Hull (Where his magazine 
lay z) and that being ſecured in thoſe places of 
ſtrength, ,whither his friends might reſort and be 
protected, he would ſit quiet till the angry party 
could be brought to reaſon. But this reſolution Was 
diſcovered to the leading members, , who obtained 
orders from the 'parliament for ſecuring Hull and 
Portſmouth ; for which reaſon, anda promiſe from 
ſeveral lords, that they would vigorouſly, unite to 
ſupport the regal power, together, with the extreme 
tear the queen had of danger, that counſel was laid 
alide, and it was concluded the queen ſhould tran- 
ſport herſelf to Holland, there to provide arms and 
ammunition; and the king retire to York, and liſten 
to no particulars till he knew how far the alteration 
would extend. Hitherto the greateſt acts of hoſti- 
lity, excepting Sir John Hotham's denying the king 
entrance into Hull, were no more than votes and 
orders; but now the king ſaw he was ſo far from 
having Hull reſtored, that the garriſon there increaſed 
daily, ſo that Sir John Hotham was better able to 
take York, than his majeſty to recover Hull; and 
therefore he thought it now high time to follow their 
example, and put himſelf into a poſture of defence. 
Hereupon ſuch gentlemen as were willing, liſted 
themſelves, by his majeſty's appointment, into a 
troop of horſe, of whom the prince of Wales was 
made captain ; which, with one regiment-of trained- 
bands, was his body-guard. As ſoon as they heard 
at London, that the king actually had a guard, theſe 
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votes were publiſhed by both houſes, “ That the 
« king, ſeduced by evil counſellors, intended to make 
„ war againſt the parliament: that, whenſoever he 
«« did fo, it would be a breach of the truſt repoſed in 
4 him,-contrary to his oath,. and tending to the diſ- 
7 ſolution of the government: and that whoſoever 
© ſhall ſerve him, or aſſiſt him in ſuch wars, were 
« traytors by the fundamental laws of the kingdom, 
« and had been ſo adjudged by two acts of parliz- 


c ment, 2 Rich. IT. and 1 Hen. IV.“ Theſe votes 


were ſent to the king at York, with a petition, that 


he would diſhand his new-raiſed forces, and content 


* himſelf with his ordinary guard; otherwiſe they 
© ſhould hold themſelves bound with their utmoſt care 
© to. ſerve the parliament, and ſecure the publick 
6 peace.: | | ES} 
Upon the king's denying their demand, . they began 
to provide for the railing of an army: and here the 
ſame noble author thinks it not amiſs to conſider. the 
method of. God's juſtice, * That the ſame principles 
© ſhould be uſed to the extorting all ſovereign power 
from the crown, which the crown.had a little be- 
fore uſed to extend its authority beyond its bounds, 
to the prejudice of the juit rights of the ſubject. 
A ſuppoſed neceſſity was then . reaſon ſuffi- 
* cient to create a power of taxing the ſubject,. as they 
thought convenient, by writs of ſhip-money, never 
*,known before ; and a ſuppoſed neceſſity is now more 
« fatally concluded a good plea to exclude the crown 
from the exerciſe of any;power, by an ordinance of 
© parliament, for ordering the milittay never before 
« heard of; and the ſame, maxim -of Salus popult. ſu- 
© prema lex, which had been uſed to break in upon the 
liberty of the people, was applied for the deſtroying 
© the rights of the crown. i he king (purſues our 
author FORepiving the rumours ſpread abroad might 
* induce many to believe he intended to raiſe a war 
c againſt his parliament, he profeſſed in council, and 
© ſaid, © He declared to all the world, that he ever 
f© had an, abhorrence to ſuch deſigns ;. but that all his 
«© endcavours aimed at a ſure ſettlement of the Pro- 
« teſtant religion, the jult privileges of parliament; 
ce the liberty of the ſubject, the law, peace, and 
« proſperity of this kingdom,” However, about this 
time the king, by the advice of ſome eminent judges 
and lawyers, iſſued gut a declaration concerning the 
militia, aſſerting the right of the crown in granting 
commiſſions of array for the better government 
thereof, and diſpatched thoſe commiſſions into all 
counties, expreſsly forbidding any obedience to be 
paid to the ordinance for the nulitia ic rag houſes, 
under the penalty. of high-treaſon. This only ex- 
aſperated the paper combates in declarations, each 
party inſiſting the law was on their ſide 5 to which 
the people yielded obedience, as they ſaw it for their 
conveniency. Some men, well affected to the crown, 
and averſe to the extravagant carriage of the houſe 
of commons, could not conceal their averſion to tho 
commiſſion of array, as a thing unwarrantable by 
law ; and many believed, if the king had applied 
Uu 155 « hinſelf 
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© day, and one o 


© himſelf to the old known way of lords lieutenants, 
and their deputies, it had been more beneficial to his 
« ſervice; for the people, having never heard of a 
* commiſlion of array, were eaſily blown up to a jea- 
© louſy by the ſpecious ſuggeſtions of the houſes. 
« Some time after, the king made a vain attempt upon 
Hull, and upon his return to York, found himſelf, 
© by an accident that fell out, under an abſolute ne- 
« cellity of declaring war: the accident was, that Co- 
© lonel Goring, governor of Portſmouth, had declared 
© for his majelty, and refuſed to obey the parliament ; 
© who had thereupon ſent Sir William Waller, with 
an army under his command, to reduce that 
town. The king's affairs received a conſiderable 
reputation, in that ſo important a place as Portſ- 
mouth, and fo good an officer as 8 was re- 
turned to his duty; whereupon, he forthwith pub- 
© liſhed a declaration, in which he recited all the in- 
« ſolent rebellious actions of the two houſes againſt 
c 

c 

c 


him, forbidding all his ſubjects to pay any obedience 


to them; and at the ſame time publiſhed his pro- 
clamation, “ requiring all men, who could bear 
arme, to come to him at Nottingham, where he in- 
ce tended to ſet up his royal ſtandard ; which all his 
good ſubjects were obliged to attend.” Thus far 
the earl of Clarendon. B, all which paſſages it ap- 
pears, that after f rovocations given, and 
many unwarrantable things done on both ſides, two 
contending parties in the ſame nation, roſe up in arms, 
endeavouring the one to conquer and deſtroy the other ; 
and what 1s this but a civil war ? | 
The authors of the libels publiſhed againſt Dr. Ken- 
net are fo unfair, as to ſuſpect the praiſes he beſtows, 
in the firſt page of his ſermon, upon King Charles, 
whom he ſincerely and juſtly calls © the martyr of the 
f the moſt virtuous and moſt religious 

* of our Engliſh prinees,' as if thereby he only in- 
tended to convey the deadly poiſon more eaſily and 
effectually. But, to paſs over theſe malicious flurs, 
let us proceed to the vindication of the doctor's general 


Poſitions ; the firſt of which is, © That a French in- 


tereſt and alliance was one of the leading cauſes of 
* the king's murder. NN | 
To prove this, Dr. Kennet juſtly “ remarks,'* That 
there was that frame and conſtitution in our anceſtors, 
that their true Engliſh hearts had continually ſome 
ſecret averſion and antipathy to that neighbourin 
nation; and that rs | and France, hke | bm. 


Carthage, ſtood always jealous and reviling one an- 


4 

= 

0 

c 

* other. The old Engliſh averſation, continues he, 
* ſeems to have begun with the Norman conqueſt ; 
* when our good forefathers, then lately ſecured by 
the beſt laws and liberties in the world, were invaded 
and ſubdued by a pretender from France; and they 
ſoon felt that foreign yoke to be ſo hard and griev- 
« ous, that they would gladly have ſhaken it off; but, 
the more patience they were forced to, the more 
they hated thoſe inſolent new lords and maſters, call- 


See his Sermon, p. 7. 
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© ing often for their old liberties and the laws of Kin 
Edward. This anger, and ſort of averſion to the 
© French, did continue fixed and rooted in the ming 
© of our right Engliſh forefathers ; and it was this in. 
© bred ſpirit of emulation, that ſo often led our Englith 
© armies into the bowels of France, and in the g. 
« priſals of honour, conquered that kingdom more 
© than once, but never once more ſuffered this king. 
dom to be conquered by the French.“ To deny this 
would betray an abſolute ignorance of our Engliſh his. 
tory, and therefore I ſhall not go about to illuſtrate it 
by examples. | 
It is certain, that nothing could ever allay the na. 
tural averſion the Engliſh have to the French, but the 
conformity in religion with ſome of the latter ; and it 
was only upon that ſcore, that the nation was well 
leaſed with the ſeaſonable aſſiſtance, which Queen 
lifabeth yielded, from time to time, to the reformed 
of France. And, by the ſuccours that politick prin. 
ceſs was all along ſending to the United Provinces, ſhe 
put an invincible bar to the progreſs Spain and Rome 
were then making towards univerſal empire, and kept 
the balance of power even between the two great mo- 
narchies of Europe. 72705 
But the next prince, James the Firſt, did not tread 
in her ſteps, while he governed: National, or the 
« proteſtant intereſt, was no where purſued ; ſecret ne- 
« gotiations were carried on with the pope ; the pro- 
< teſtants were not only oppreſſed in Germany, but 
reduced to the laſt extremity ;- and beſieged in Mon- 
© tauban by Lewis the Thirteenth, and in Rochelle by 
© Count Soiſſons and the duke of Guiſe ; and all, that 
© was done towards their relief from hence, was by a 
« mediation carried on 1 vigour: and which 
gave the people dreadful ap rehenſions. Spain, in 
© thoſe days, was ſtill formidable, and an over-balance 
© forall the reſt of Europe ; whoſe deſigns, inſtead of 
* being' oppoſed, were promoted by * rx and the 
© king meanly courted an alliance with his greateſt 
© enemy. - The fear of univerſal monarchy awakened 
© the whole kingdom, and brought on that parliament, 
Which was affembled in 1621; where very plain re- 
© monſtrances were preſented to the throne, ſetting 
forth the dangers that threatened the nation, who 
« ſtill had a freſh ſenſe of the calamities their anceſ- 
« tors had ſuffered, under the reign of Queen Mary. 
But Spaniſh gold had charmed our court; and that 
© parliament was diſmiſſed in anger, and ſeveral of 
« the principal members were impriſoned, who could 
© not fit ſilently and ſee their country loſt. Thus this 
© old prince choſe rather to follow the dictates of his 
* own will, and the pernicious advice of his favourites 
and miniſters, than the faithful and diſintereſted 
© counſel of his parliaments, who addreſſed to him to 
© arm, and to enter into ſuch leagues as might oppoſe 
the growth of the Spaniſh monarchy : but he enter- 
« tained ſecret hopes, that ſo potent an alliance, as 
« that with Spain appeared to be, would make him 


+ See D'Avenant's Eſſay on Balance of Power, p. 8. ſect. 7. 
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« more powerful over his own people; and ſo, not- 
« withſtanding the repreſentations of his lords and 
«© commons, in order to accompliſh this match, he 
broke ſome of thoſe wholeſome and neceſlary laws, 
made againſt Papiſts, which at laſt proved fatal to 
him and his poſterity ; for by his rough dealings 
© with the houſe of commons, he then ſowed the ſeed 
« of that diſcontent, which ended in the ruin of his 
« ſon. The general clamours of the people, and their 
© fear of the power of Spain, produced in that reign 
another parliament, which fat in 1623, and then the 
c Spaniſh match was broken off.” | 
Hereupon, the States General of the United Provinces 
recommended a Proteſtant lady to King James ; but 
that prince, being reſolved to have the daughter of a 
great king for his ſon, did fatally turn his eye to Hen- 
rietta Maria, daughter of France. 
© The marriage-treaty was not ſo fair, ſmooth, and 
© plauſible in the progreſs, as in the entrance: for the 
French perceiving that King James deſired the 
© match unmeaſurably, abated of their forwardnels, 
© enlarged their demands in favour of the Papiſts, as 
© the Spaniards had done before; and ſtrained the 
© king to the conceſſion of ſuch immunities, as he had 


© upon the mediation of foreign princes “. Cardinal 
Richelieu, who began to have the ſole management 
of the French king's affairs, in concert with Spada, 
the pope's nuncio, took all imaginable precautions, by 


tereſt, hoping, as indeed it proved, that the eccleli- 
alticks, the queen was allowed to bring over with her, 
would . propagate the popiſh faith; and that the de- 
ſcendants of that marriage, who were to be under the 
tuition and government of their mother, till they came 
to the full age of thirteen, would by that time have 
ſufficiently imbibed her religion, and ſhould in time 
ſit upon the Engliſh throne ; which the Proteſtants of 
this kingdom felt to their ſorrow ; for of Henrietta's 
two ſons t, who reigned after their father f, one || did 
all along ſecretly favour the Roman Catholicks, and 
Halter a continued diſſimulation, and a moſt ſcan- 
* dalous life, died in that * perſuaſion; and the 
other ft, © though not ſo diſſolute in his manners, did not 
* ſcruple to own his true ſentiments, and, notwith- 


ant religion, by law eſtabliſhed, endeavoured by open 
force to deſtroy it.” g | 
he concluſion of the marriage-treaty was attended, 
in France, with many outward and voluntary expreſ- 
l10ns of joy, as bonfires, and illuminations ; but it was 
only by expreſs orders from the privy-council, that the 
like was done in London: for, as Dr. Kennet ſays 
very juſtly, © our Engliſh people never could heartily 
approve any royal match into the court of France ; 


dee Ruſhworth's C i II. p. 52. 
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« promiſed to his parliament he would never grant, 


this treaty, to advance the Romiſh religion and in- 


* ſtanding his ſolemn promiſe to maintain the Proteſt- 
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and wherever any ſuch match was entered into b 
* our former governors, it ſeems to have been again 
© the genius of our people, and therefore fatally againſt 


© the intereſt of theſe princes:* He inſtances the two» 


unfortunate reigns of Edward the Second, and Richard 
the Second, whoſe marriages into that court had the 
conſequence of a calamitous life, and an untimely 
death, to theſe two monarchs. 

© There was ſomewhat of the like pernicious in- 
© fluence, adds Dr. Kennet, that worked upon. the tra- 
« gedy of this day. Our royal martyr, by taking a 
royal conſort from the Bourbon family, did appa- 
« rently bring over ſome evils and miſchiefs that diſ- 
* turbed his whole reign: for within leſs than one 
year, the French ſervants of that queen grew ſo im- 
« perious and inſolent, that the king was forced to 
* diſcharge them, and to humble them by a return into 
© their own country.” 

A very ſad doom it was certainly to the French, 
ſays one of our 44 Engliſh hiſtorians ; but, as the 
animadverſion was extreme ſevere, ſo their offences 
were in like degree heinous. The biſhop of Mende, 
the queen's almoner, ſtood charged for putting into- 
lerable ſcorn upon, and making religion itſelf do 
penance, by enjoining her majeſty, under the notion 
of penance, to go barefoot, to ſpin, and to wait 
upon her family ſervants at their ordinary repaſts, to 
walk on foot in the mire on a rainy morning, from 
Somerſet-houſe to St. James's ; her confeſſor, mean 
While, like Lucifer himſelf, riding by her in his 
coach,; but which is worſt of all, to * a progreſs 
to Tyburn, there to preſent her devotions for the de- 
parted ſouls of the Papiſts, who had been executed 
at that place, on account of the gunpowder-treaſon, 
and other enormous crimes. A molt impious pia- 
culary, whereof the king ſaid acutely, that the ac- 
tion can have no greater invective than the relation. 
The other ſex were accuſed of crimes of another 
nature, whereof Madam St. George was, as in dig- 
nity of office, ſo in guilt, the principal: culpable 
ſhe was in many particulars, but her moſt notorious 
and unpardonable fault was, her being an accurſed 
inſtrument of ſome unkindneſs between the king and 
queen. Theſe incendiaries once caſhiered, the queen, 
who formerly ſhewed ſo much waſpiſh protervity, 


though this renvoy of her majeſty's ſervants im- 
imported domeſtick peace, yet was it attended with 
an ill aſpect from France, though. our king, ſtudy- 
ing to preſerve fair correſpondence with his brother, 
ſent the Lord Charleton, with inſtru&ions to repre- 
« ſent a true account of the action, with all the mo- 
tives to it; but his reception was very coarſe, being 
never admitted to audience. Lewis diſpatched mon- 
ſieur the marſhal de Baſſompierre, as extraordinary 
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See Le Vaſſor Hiſtoire de Louis XIII. 

* Popiſn. . | 

tt H. L'Eftrange in his reiga of King Charles diſpoſed inte 
Annals, ; 
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ſoon fell into a mode of loving compliance: but, 
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* ambaſſador to our king, to demand the reſtitution of 
the queen's domeſticks; which he at laſt obtained 
for moſt of them.” Ade; | | 
It was this match, adds Dr. Kennet, that began 
to corrupt our nation with French modes and vani- 
ties; (Which gave occaſion to Mr. Prynn, to write 
that ſevere invective, called Hiſtrio-MMaſtix, againſt 
the ſtage- plays) to betray our counſels to the French 
court; to weaken the poor Proteſtants in France, 
by rendering ineffectual the relief of Rochelle; nay, 
and to leſſen our own trade and navigation. Theſe 
ill effects, beyond the king's intention, raiſed ſuch a 
Jealouſy, and ſpread ſuch a damp upon the Engliſh 
ſubjects, that it was unhappily turned into one of 
the unjuſt occaſions of the civil war; which indeed 
began more out of hatred to that party, than out of 
any diſaffection to the king. The people thought 
themſelves too much under French counſels, and a 
French miniſtry, or elſe, they could never have been 
drawn aſide into that great rebellion. This intereſt, 
when ſuſpected to prevail, brought the king into ur- 
gent difficulties; and in the midſt of them the aid 
and aſſiſtance, which that intereſt offered him, did 
but the more effectually weaken him. On this ſide 
the water, the French ſervices betrayed him; and on 
the other ſide, the French policies were at work to 

deſtroy him.” 
And indeed, as Queen Henrietta had a mighty, if 
not a ſupreme influence over King Charles's counſels, 
ſo did her mother, Mary de Medicis, who came over 
by her invitation, adminiſter 4 cauſe of jealouſy to 
this nation. The people (ſays the ſame f hiſtorian 
I] mentioned before) were generally male- content at 
© her coming, and wiſhed her farther off. For they 
did not like her train and followers, which had often 
been obſerved to be the ſword or peſtilence, ſo that 
©'ſhe was beheld as ſome meteor of ill ſignification. 
© Nor was one of theſe calamitics thought more the 
effect of her fortune than inclination ; for her reſt- 
leſs and unconſtant ſpirit was prone to embroil all 
where ſoever ſhe came. And beſides, as Queen Hen- 
rietta was extraordinary active in raiſing money, 
among the Roman Catholicks of this kingdom, to 
enable King Charles to make war againſt his ſub- 
jects of Scotland, fo was ſhe extreme buſy in fo- 
menting the unhappy differences between his majeſty 
and his Engliſh 8 | | 
The French, ſays the earl of Clarendon $, accord- 
ing to their nature, were much more active and 
more intent upon blowing the fire. The former 
* commotions in Scotland had been raiſed by the ſpe- 
cial encouragement, if not contrivance of the "9% 
dinal Richelieu; and by his activity all theſe diſtem- 
pers were carried on till his death, and by his rules 
and principles afterwards. Since the beginning of 
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Not to ſpeak of the buſineſs of Rochelle, which, 
quarrel, which made them believe, that their very 
Queen Eliſabeth, finding and well-knowing what 
the Sixth, tranſplanted themſelves into England, en- 
larged their privileges by new conceſſions; drawing 


them to enjoy the exerciſe of the reformed religion 


'as in London ; whereby the wealth of thoſe places 


loons exceeded the liberties which were granted to 


"Engliſh ſeparated from the church, the council- 


generally diſcontented, and thought the liberty of 


"cauſed in London much pur N 


"proceeded againſt them; fo that many left the king- 


familiarity with thoſe who governed moſt in the tu. 
houſes, diſcovered to them whatſoever he knew, 9 
could reaſonably deviſe, to the prejudice of the King's 
counſels and reſolutions ; and took all opportunities 
to leſſen and undervalue the king's regal power, |, 
applying himſelf on publick occaſions of ſtate, an; 
in his majeſty's name, and to improye his intere} 
to the two houſes of parliament, which had in n 
age before been ever known. Beſides theſe ind. 
rect artifices in the French ambaſſador, very man: 
of the Hugonots in France were declared enemic; 
to the king: and, as this animoſity proved of un. 
ſpeakable inconvenience and damage to the king, f, 
the occaſion, from whence theſe diſaffeQions grey, 
was very imprudently adminiſtered by the ate here. 


though it ſtuck deep in all, yet moſt imputed thy 
counſels of that time to men that were dead, and 
not to a fixed deſign of the court : they had a great 


religion was perſecuted by the church of England, 


notable uſes. might be made of the French, Dutch, 
and Walloons, who, in the time of King Edward 


by this means great numbers over, and ſuffering 


after their own manner: and fo they had churches 
in Norwich, Canterbury, and other places, as wel 


marvellouſly increaſed. The fame charters of li- 
berty were continued to them, during the peaceahle 
reign of King James, and in the beginning of this 
king's reign. Some few years before theſe troubles, 
when the power of church-men grew more tran- 
ſcendent, and indeed the facultics and underſtandings 
of lay-counſellors more dull, lazy, and unactive, 
upon pretence that the French, Dutch, and Wal- 


them, and that, under the notion of foreigners, many 


board connived at, whilſt the biſhops did ſome adds 
of reſtraint, with which theſe congregations grew 


their conſciences to be taken from them; which 
| of this kind, 
but much more in the dioceſe of Norwich, where 
Dr. Wren, the biſhop there, paſſionately and warmly 


dom, to the leſſening the wealthy manufacture there 
of kerſeys and narrow cloths. And, whereas 
all former times, the ambaſſadors, and all foreign 
miniſters of ſtate, employed from England, into any 
parts where the. reformed religion was exerciſed, 
frequented their churches, gave all poſſible counte- 
nance to their profeſſion, and particularly the am- 


t Hiſtory of the Rebellion, Vol. II. page 71, 72, 73, 7+ 
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| or Lieger at Paris, had diligently and con- 
; —— Aoi. x the church at Charenton, and held 
« a fair intercourſe with thoſe of that religion through- 
© out the kingdom, by which they had ſtil] received 
advantage. The contrary to this was now with 
« great induſtry praiſed, and fome advertiſements, if 
not inſtructions, given to the ambaſſador there, to 
« forbear any extraordinary commerce with the men 
« of that profeſſion. And the Lord Scudamore, who 
« was the laſt ordinary ambaſſador there, before the 

beginning of this ee not only declined go- 
ing to Charenton, but furniſhed his own chapel with 
ſuch ornaments as gave great offence and umbrage 
to thoſe of the reformation there, who had not feen 
the like: beſides that, he was careful to publiſh upon 
all occaſions, that the church of -England looked not 
on the Hugonots as a part of their communion : 
which was likewiſe too much and too induſtriouſſy 
diſcourſed at home. They of the church of Eng- 
land, who committed the greateſt errors this way, 
had undoubtedly not the leaſt thoughts of making 
alterations in it, towards the countenancing of po- 
ery, as has been uncharitably conceived ; but un- 
ikilfully believed, that the total declining the intereſt 
of that party, where it exceeded the neceſſary bounds 
of reformation, would make this church of England 
looked upon with more reverence. And ſo the 
church of England, not giving the ſame countenance 
to thoſe of the religion in foreign parts, which it 
had formerly done, no ſooner was diſcerned to be 
under a cloud at home, but thoſe of the religion 
abroad were glad of the occaſion, to publiſh their 
malice againſt her, and to enter into the ſame con- 
ſpiracy, againſt the crown, without which they could 
have done little hurt to the church. 

Many tender lovers of their faith and country, 
© ſays Dr. Kennet *®, might well deplore the unhappi- 
« neſs of that alliance with France, which gave no 
ſmall / occaſion to the calamity and the curſe of this 
day: for it was from thence, that did ariſe the ap- 
prehenſions and fears of popery. Popery that irre- 
concileable enemy, not only to our reformed faith 
Wand worſhip, but to our civil rights, liberties and 
*, properties, to our eſtabliſhed laws, and to our ſet- 
tled conſtitutzon. It was for this wiſe and good 
„ reaſon, that our firſt reformers would never bear 
* with any-expreſs toleration of popery, nor with any 
long connivance at it. That excellent young Joſiah, 
King Edward VI, would not diſpenſe with his own 
„ filter. to” have publick maſs in her own family. 
Queen Eliſabeth indulged them no longer than while 
there were ſome hopes to reclaim them. Her next 
ſucceſſor, King James, was a champion againſt po- 
pery, and ſtrenuouſly oppoſed it, both as a wiſe go- 
vernor, and a learned writer; and this gave peace 
and happineſs to the greateſt part of his adminiſtra- 
ton: but, when toward. the decline of it, he fell 
into a treaty for a match with Spain, and during 
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that treaty, did in a manner ſuſpend the laws againſt 
the Papiſts, and gave his ſubjects an occaſion to be- 
lieve, that one article of that match was to be a- tole- 
ration of popery. This gave ſuch univerſal jealouſy 
and diſcontent to his people, and the parliaments of 
them, that it theta apparent danger; and if 
that treaty had not broke off 7 

minds of people, we know not what might have been 

in the end thereof. For certainly his royal ſon, the 

martyr of this day, might juſtly impute many of his 

troubles to theſe fears and jealouſies of popery: and 

they really began with the French alliance. where 

one article was to have a publick chapel, and prieſts 

and maſs for the queen and her houſhold. This gave 
an opportunity of open reſort to all Papiſts, foreign- 

ers and natives; this gave ſhelter and protection to 
ſwarms of Jeſuits and other emiſſaries from Rome; 

this gained an intereſt at courtt for pardons and for 


patents of profit and preferment to the e 


man Catholicks; this brought over one or two Nun- 
cios from the pope, to attend upon the queen. In 


ſhort, this did give countenance to popery ; and 


therefore did caſt a damp and dread upon many ſin- 
cere Proteſtants ; and did put them into ſuch terrible 
apprehenſions of the Romans coming to take away 
their place and nation, that this ſtrength of fear too 
much began the civil war, and helped to carry it 
forward to the innocent and ſacred blood ſhed upon 
this day.” - 

In all theſe, Dr. Kennet ſpeaks with the moſt an- 


thentick and faithful hiſtorians : © The Jeſuits, Semi- 
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+ Annals of King Charlcs's Reign, in the year 1623, p. 19. 


nary Prieſts, and other Recuſants, ys . 
trange, preſuming protection, by reaſon of the late 
match, contracted ſo much inſolence, that at Win- 


cheſter, and many other places, they frequently paſſ- 


ed through the churches in time of divine ſervice, 
houting and ho-lo-ing, not only to the diſturbance 
of that duty, but ſcorn of our religion; yea, and one 
popith lord, when the king was at chapel, was heard 
to prate on purpoſe louder, in a. gallery adjoining, 
than the chaplain prayed, whereat the a, was Jo 
moved, that he ſent this meſſage to him: Either let 
him come and do as we do, or elſe I will make him 
prate farther off.” 


In the year 1627, a notable diſcovery was made of 


college of Jeſuits at Clerkenwell, of which the ſame 
author gives us this account. The firſt informa- 
tion was given by one Croſſe, a meſſenger to Secre- 
tary Coke, whereupon he ſent the ſheriff to attack 


them; who coming with a formidable power, found 


all the holy foxes retired, and ſneaked away; but 
after long 1 their place of ſecurity was found 


out, it being a lobby behind a new brick-wall wain- 
ſcotted over; which being demoliſhed, they were 


preſently unkennelled, to the number of ten. They 
found alſo divers letters from the pope to them, im- 
powering them to erect this coll:ge, under the name 
of Domus Probationis (but it proved Reprobationts) 


1 Page 75. 
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and thereby eaſed the 
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* Santi Igratii; and their books of accounts, where- 
© by it appeared they had ſive hundred pounds per 
„ arum Contribution from their benefactors, and had 
* purchaſed four hundred and fifty pounds per annum.“ 

Among their papers, ſays * Mr. Ruſhworth, was 
found a copy of a letter written to their father rector at 
Bruſſels, diſcovering their deſigns upon this ſtate ; of 
which I ſhall tranſcribe theſe remarkable paſſages : 
Let not the damp of aſtoniſhment ſeize upon your 
* ardent and zealous ſouls, in the apprehending the 
* ſudden calling cf a parliament : we have not oppoſ- 
ed, but rather furthered it. You muſt know, the 
council is engaged to aſſiſt the king by way of pre- 
rogative, in caſe the parliamentary way ſhould fail. 
You ſhall ſee this parliament will reſemble the peli- 
can, which takes a pleaſure to dig out with her beak 
her own bowels. The election of knights and bur- 
geſſes has been in ſuch confuſion of apparent faction, 
as that which we were wont to procure heretofore, 
with much art and induſtry (when the Spaniſh match 
was in treaty) now breaks out naturally, as a botch 
or boil, and ſpits and ſpews out its own rancour and 
venom. That great ſtateſman, the count of Gundo- 
mar, had but one principal means to further his 
great and good deſigns, which was to ſet on King 
James, that none but the Puritan faction, which 
plotted nothing but anarchy and his confuſion, were 
averſe to this moſt happy alliance and union. We 
ſteered on the ſame courſe, and have made great uſe 
of this anarchical election, and have prejudicated 
and anticipated the great one, that none but the 
king's enemies and his, are choſen of this parliament. 
We have now many ſtrings to our bow, and have 
ſtrongly fortified our faction, and have added two 
bulwarks more. Now we have planted that ſove- 
reign drug Arminianiſm, which we hope will purge 
the Proteſtants from their hereſy. The 3 
which build up our bulwark, are the projectors and 
beggars of all ranks and qualities: howſoever, both 
thele factions co-operate to deſtroy the parliament, 
and to introduce a new ſpecies and form of govern- 
ment, which is oligarchy. Theſe ſerve as direct 
mediums and inſtruments to our end, which is the 
univerſal catholick monarchy. Our foundation muſt 
be mutation, and mutation will cauſe a relaxation, 
which will ſerve as ſo many violent diſeaſes, to the 
ſpeedy deſtruction of our perpetual and inſufferable 
anguiſh of body. The Arminians and projeQors 
affect mutation: this we ſecond, and inforce by pro- 
bable arguments. In the firſt place, we take into 
conſideration the king's honour, and preſent neceſ- 
ſity ; and we ſhew how the king may . himſelf of 
his ward, as Lewis the Eleventh did. And for his 
great ſplendor and luſtre he may raiſe a vaſt revenue, 
and not be beholden to his ſubjects, which is by 
way of impoſition of exciſe. Then our church Ca- 
tholicks proceed to ſhew the means how to ſettle 
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this exciſe, which muſt be by a mercenary army of 
horſe and foot. For the horſe we have made that 
ſure ; they ſhall -be foreigners and Germans, who 
will-cat up the king's revenues, and ſpoil the coun. 
try, though they ſhould be well paid. In forming 
the exciſe, the country is moſt likely to rife ; if the 
mercenary army ſubjugate the country, then the ſol. 
diers and projectors ſhall be paid out of the confi. 
cations ; if the country be too hard for the ſoldiers, 
then they mult conſequently mutiny, which is equally 
advantageous to us; our ſuperlative deſign is, t9 
work the Proteſtants as well as the Roman Catho. 
licks to welcome in a conqueror.” 

All this is confirmed by the teſtimony of the ear! of 


Clarendon : The Papiſts f, ſays that illuſtrious hi. 
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torian, who had for many years enjoyed a great cali, 
grew unthrifty managers of their proſperity : they 
appeared more publickly ; entertained and forced 
conference more avowedly, than had been known 
before. "They were known not only ſecret authors, 
but open promoters of the moſt grievous projects. 
The prieſts had forgotten their former modeſty and 
fear, and were as willing to be known, as liſtened to: 
inſomuch as a Jeſuit at Paris, deſigning for England, 
had the impudence to viſit the ambaſlador there, and 
offering his ſervice, acquainted him with his intend- 
ed journey, as if there had been no laws for his re- 
ception. And, ſhamefully to countenance the whole 
party, an agent from Rome reſided at London in 
eat ſtate. They had publickly collected money to 
a conſiderable ſum, to be by the queen preſented, as 
a free gift from his Catholick ſubjects to the king, 
towards carrying on the war againſt the Scots, which 
drew upon them the rage of that nation : in a word, 
they . themſelves ſo, as if they had been ſu- 
borned by the Scots, to deſtroy their own religion. 
Let us now liſten to a foreign þ hiſtorian, who has 


publiſhed his revolutions of 11 with the parti 


cular approbation of the late 


ing James, and who, 


being a Jeſuit, cannot be ſuſpected of partiality to the 
Proteſtants. * The Scots, ſays he, finding themſelves lo 
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ſtrongly ſupported, had no ſooner received an anſwer 
from the court, than there aroſe a thouſand confuſed 
voices, crying out that all was loſt ; that the king, 
not contented with having taken away from the two 
nations both their liberties and goods, deſigned to 
lay a yoke on their conſciences, and make an abſolute 
change in religion. Theſe complaints had not moved 
the generality of people, nor rendered the govern- 
ment ſufficiently odious, according to the wiſhes of 
the diſcontented, had it not been inſinuated beſides, 
that the king made great advances to popery, 
and reſolved to make his ſubjects embrace it. No- 
thing was more falſe than this report. Charles was 
a Proteſtant by inclination, and never loved the Ro- 
man Catholicks ; but that very report, though falſe, 
had ſuch appearances of truth, as made it eaſily be- 


Father D'Orleans, his Revolution of England. Vol. III. 
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© lieved. We muſt do the queen the juſtice to ſay, 
« that ſhe had, _—_ all her life, a true zeal for the 
« reſtoration of the Catholick faith in England, and 
for the honour of the king her huſband : but it can- 
not be denied, that ſometimes ſhe practiſed that zeal 
with ſomewhat more imperiouſneſs, than the time 
allowed. Acted by that ſpirit, which reſults from 
the blood of thoſe abſolute monarchs, of whom their 
ſubjects require no other reaſon for their commands, 
than their will, ſhe did not ſufficiently conſider, that 
ſhe reigned in a country, where the moſt ſolid rea- 
ſons are not always able to make the people follow 
the opinion of thoſe who governed them. So limited 
an authority, and which muſt be managed with art, 
was looked on by the queen as a ſlavery, from which 
ſhe uſed all her endeavours to free the king her huſ- 
band and herſelf. "Therefore, without much regard- 
ing the nicety of the nation, ſhe had conſtantly near 
her a nuncio from the pope, of whoſe character and 
functions none at court were ignorant. She enter- 
tained an open correſpondence with the popiſh lords; 
ſhe loudly, and ſometimes roughly, made herſelf a 
party in any thing wherein the Romiſh church was 
concerned ; and having with her a great number of 
eccleſiaſticks, who had been reſtored to her by the 
peace, and who, ſome of them, had more piety than 
prudence, ſhe had frequent diſputes with the moſt 
zealous Proteſtants, wherein the king, who loved her 
tenderly, indulged her humour, and even took her 
part, when ſhe deſired it of him. This conduct of 
Charles, in relation to his queen, had already made 
him ſuſpected of not being too good a Proteſtant, 
whatever he did to appear ſuch, when the zeal he 
ſhewed for the undertaking of Archbithop Laud, 
viz, the introducing the Engliſh liturgy in Scotland, 
increaſing that ſuſpicion, gave occaſion to his ene- 
mies to publiſh, that he was a Roman Catholick, 
and that, in concert with that prelate, he made it his 
buſineſs to reconcile England to the ſee of Rome. 

The conduct of Laud was ſuch as made theſe ſuſ- 

picions probable : for though every body agrees now, 

that like the king his maſter, he was a zealous ſtickler 
for the Proteſtant ſect, yet there was then reaſon not 
to think ſo of him, by the fondneſs that prelate had 

tor ceremonies; by the advice he gave to young ſtu- 

dents, to read the fathers, rather than the Proteſtant 
divines; byjhis denial to admit the deciſions of the 

ſynod of Dort; and much more than all this, by 

the conduct of the earl of Strafford, lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, his intimate friend, and confident of all his 

deligns——That prelate had procured him the go- 

vernment of Ireland, in hopes he ſhould ſecond his 

projeas ; and that lord, wiſely foreſceing that Laud 

would raiſe all the Preſbyterians againſt the king, 

raiſed an army in that iſland to maintain the royal 

5 authority; and though he was a Proteſtant, as well 

; as his maſter and friend, he had done the Roman 

Catholicks the honour to believe them better affected 
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© to their prince, than the ret: and therefore had 
© compoſed his army of them.” | 

What the Jeſuit advances concerning + So 
Laud, may be further illuſtrated by what Dr. Wel- 
wood ſays * of that prelate, That ſcarce any age has 
produced a man, whole actions and conduct have 
been more obnoxious to obloquy, or given greater 
occaſion for it. There was, adds the doctor, one 
thread that run through his whole accuſation, and 
upon which moſt of the articles of his impeachment 
turned : and that was, his inclination to popery, and 
his deſign to introduce the Romiſh religion: of 
which his immortal book againſt Fiſher, and his 
declaration at his death, do ſufficiently acquit him. 
And yet not Proteſtants only, but even Roman Ca- 
tholicks themſelves were led into this miſtake ; other- 
wiſe they would not have dared to offer one in- his 
poſt a cardinal's cap, as he confeſſes in his diary 
they did twice. The introduction of a great many 
pompous ceremonies into the church : the licenſing 
ſome books that ſpoke — of the church of 
Rome, and the refuſing to licenſe others that were 
writ againſt it, were the principal cauſes of his be- 
ing thus miſrepreſented : and, indeed, his behaviour 
in ſome of theſe matters, as likewiſe in the ſtar- 
chamber, and high-commiſſion-court, can hardly, be 
accounted for, and particularly his theatrical man- 
ner of conſecratin G Creed Church in Lon- 
don; which is rang at length by Mr. Ruſhworth, 
in the ſecond part of his Hiſtorical Collections, 
vol. I. p. 72. oY 
By all thele it plainly appears, that the doubts and 
fears of popery were not groundleſs, and according to 
Dr. Kennet's aſſertion, * That they loſt an orthodox 
© and moſt regular prince the hearts of too many of 
© his people; and almoſt robbed him of the next va- 
© luable bleſſing, his good name. For upon his ten- 
der compliance with his intirely beloved royal con- 
ſort, his enemies took adyantage to miſrepreſent him 
for a Papiſt ; though this was a calumny falfe and 
malicious.” 5 1728 
In the third place, + Dr. Kennet mentions the jea- 
louſies, the thoughts and dread of oppreſſion and iltgal 
power, among the leading cauſes of the king's: mur- 
der: for, as he wiſely remarks, © Tyranny and op- 
« preſſion ſeem in their nature made to hate, and yet 
to help forward one another. And former princes 
did -rarely infringe the charter of publick liberties, 
without hurting themſelves, and leaving a wound 
upon monarchy itſelf, For the leaſt attempts to- 
wards ſlavery and exorbitant power raiſed up the 
appearance of a yoke, that our forefathers were not 
able to bear, and we are their offspring. Doctor 
Kennet is far from thinking, that King Charles ever 
propoſed. to injure the birth-right of his ſubjects: 
but, adds he, how happy had it been for the peace of 
that reign, if even doubts and ſuſpicions had been 
wanting, if the body of a good natured Engliſh peo- 
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ple had but thought themſelves ſecure in their legal 
6 


rights and tenures, for then they could never have 
been ſeduced into that unnatural rebellion. They 
muſt of neceſſity firſt believe, that their liberties and 
- eſtates were in ſome danger, and under that proſpect 
and perſuaſion, they muſt have been drawn in, for 
the meaning, at leaſt, of ſelf-preſervation. How 
happy, if no tonnage or cuſtoms had been exact- 
ed, without a bill to be eaſily obtained for them! 
If no awing into loans and benevolence, if no 
projecting extraordinary ſupplies, without the rea- 
dier aid of parliament ; and eſpecially if no levying 
of ſhip-money to the ſurpriſe and burthen of the peo- 
ple, who never had a notion of taxes, but as of mo- 
ney given by their own conſent ! Theſe hardſhips (to 
call them by that name only) did ſerve to exaſperate 
the minds. of the people, and did prepare them by 
degrees to be led out firſt in riots and tumults, and 
then in troops and armies, againſt their lawful ſove- 
t reign. And though it is certain, that the king him- 
ſelf did not haſtily contrive or command any of thoſe 
hard meaſures, but he had his miniſters to propoſe 
them, and his very judges to approve them; yet, 
7 — prince, he anſwered for the account, and at the 
* foot of it, with invincible patience paid down his 
© royalty and his life.” 

In all this the reverend divine ſpeaks with the moſt 
faithful and impartial hiſtorians. In this perplexed 
difficulty, ſays * one of theſe : © At length his council 
agreed to ſet that great engine his prerogative on 
work: many projects were hammered on that forge, 
but that which the council ſtuck cloſeſt to, was the 
iſſuing of a commiſſion, dated the thirteenth of Octo- 
©. ber, 1626, for raiſing of almoſt two hundred thou- 
© ſand pounds by way of loan; and the more to expe- 
© dite this levy, the commiſſioners were inſtructed to 
< repreſent to the ſubjects the deplorable eſtate of Ro- 
© chelle. Theſe were plauſible infinuations : but all 
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<. would not ſmooth the aſperity of this illegal tax; Ro- 


© chelle and all other foreign conſiderations mult ſtand 
© by, when inbred liberty is diſputed ; ſo that the al- 
© moſt moiety of the kingdom oppoſed it to durance. 
Upon this account of refuſal, priſoners, ſome of the 
4. nobility, and moſt of the prime gentry, were daily 
© /brayght in by ſcores; I might almoſt ſay by coun- 
ties, ſo that the council-table had almoſt as much 
work to provide priſons, as to ſupply the king's ne- 
« ceſlities.'. © The aſſeſſment of the general loan, ſays 
« + Mr. Ruſhworth, did not paſs currently with the 
4 . ard} for ſome perſons abſolutely reſuſed to ſub- 
«« ſcribe their names, or to ſay, they were willing to 
„ lend, if able. Whereupon the council directed 
« their warrant to the commiſſioners of the navy, to 
<< impreſs thoſe men to ſerve in the ſhips ready to go 
« out in his majeſty's ſervice. The non-ſub- 
« ſeribers of high rank and right, in all the counties 
4+ were. bound over by recogniſance, to render their 
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appearance at the council-table, and performed the 
« ſame accordingly, and divers of them were com. 
© mitted to priſon ; but the common fort to appear 
c in the military yard near St. Martin's in the Fields, 
before the lieutenant of the Tower of London, þy 
him to. be there enrolled among the companies gf 
&« ſoldiers; that they who refuſed to aſſiſt with their 
« purſes, ſhould ſerve in their perſons.” «© Am; 
c 5 reſt , Sir Peter Hayman, refuſing to part with 
© loan-money, was called before the lords of the coun. 
* cil, and commanded to. go into his majeſty's ſervice 
into the Palatinate. | | 
Among other means of raiſing money, ſays Dr, 
Welwood ||, that of loan was fallen upon ; which 
met with great difficulties, and was generally taken 
to be illegal. One Sibthorp, an obſcure perſon, in 
a ſermon preached at the aſſizes at Northampton, 
would make his court by aſſerting not only the law. 
fulneſs of this way of impoſing money by loan, but 
that it was the indiſpenſable duty of the ſubject to 
comply with it. At the ſame time Dr. Manwaring, 
another divine, 41 two ſermons before the 
king at Whitehall, in which he advanced theſe doc- 
trines, viz. That the king is not bound to obſerve 
the laws of the realm, concerning the ſubjects rights 
and liberties ; but that his royal word and com- 
mand, in impoſing loans and taxes without conſent 
of parliament, does oblige the ſubjeR's conſcience, 
« upon pain of eternal damnation. That thoſe who 
« refuſed to pay this loan, did offend againſt the law 
e of God, and became guilty of impiety, diſloyalty, 
« and rebellion. And that the authority of parlia- 
ments is not neceſſary for raiſing of aids and ſubſi- 
c cies.” | 

Every body knew that Abbot was averſe to ſuch 
* doctrines: and to ſeek an advantage againſt him, 
« Sibthorp's ſermon, with a dedication to the King, 
« was ſent him by order of his majeſty to licenſe. 
« Abbot refuſed, and gave his reaſons in writing; 
© which Biſhop Laud anſwered, and with his own 
hand licenſed both Sibthorp's and Manwaring's ſer- 
mons. Upon this Archbithop Abbot was confined 
to his country houſe, and ſuſpended from his func- 
tion; the adminiſtration of which was committed to 
Biſhop Laud, and ſome others of his recommenda- 
tion,” | 

How happy had it been for wy Charles, if, in his 
time, inſtead of ſuch divines as Sibthorp and Mar- 
waring, none had aſcended the pulpits, but men 0! 
the principles of Dr. Kennet, who has a right notion 
of our Engliſh conſtitution ; © which, if carefully pre. 
© ſerved, holds out in the moſt regular health and 
« ſafety ; but if once put out of order, it is hard to fe! 
right again!” be: 1 

Let us now attend how the earl of Clarendon re- 
lates $ the grievances and oppreſſion of this reign: 
The proclamation, ſays he, iſſued out at the diſſolu- 
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„on of the ſecond parliament, afflicted many good 
a 52 fo far, that it laid their ears _ to the Ink. 
« nuxtions of thoſe who made it their buſineſs to in- 
« fuſe an ill opinion into men, that by it the king de- 
« clared, he really intended we ſhould have no more 
« parliaments; and the danger of ſuch an inquifition 
being by this notion removed, ill men were not only 
« encouraged to all licenſe, but even thoſe who had no 
« propenſity to ill, imagining themſelves above the 
« reach of ordinary juſtice, learned by degrees to look 
« on that as no fault, which was like to find no pu- 
« niſhment. Proviſional acts of ſtate were formed to 
« ſupply defect of laws; ſo tonnage and poundage, 
« which had abſolutely been refuſed to be ſettled by 
« parliament, were collected upon merchandiſe by order 
« of the council-board ; antiquated laws were revived, 
« and with rigour executed ;—the law of knighthood 
« which, though founded in right, was in the method 
of its execution very grievous ; the laws of the foreſt, 
« by virtue of which, not only great fines were impoſ- 
« ed, but yearly rents deſigned, and like to have been 
« ſettled by contract; and laſtly, for an everlaſting 
« ſupply upon -all occaſions, a writ directed in form of 
law to, the ſheriff of every county in England, to 
« ſend a ſhip amply provided for the king's ſervice ; 
and with an inſtruction, that inſtead of a ſhip, ſuch 
« a ſum of money ſhould be levied upon each county ; 
« with directions, how thoſe that were refractory 
« ſhould be proceeded againſt, from whence that tax 
« was called ſhip-money, were not the only unjuſt, ſcan- 
« dalous, and ridiculous projects at that time ſet on foot. 
And here the uſe the judges were put to in 
this, and like acts of power, redound much to the 
« miſchief and damage of the crown and ſtate, in 
* whoſe integrity and innocence the dignity of the 
« laws mainly reſided; the myſteries of which, when 
they had meaſured by the ſtandard of what they called 
« general reaſon, and explained by the wiſdom of ſtate, 
© they juſtly deſerved that irreverence and ſcorn, with 
« which the houſe of peers afterward uſed them. 

© Though the nation in general bore no ill-will to 
© the church, either in the point of doctrine or difci- 
© pline, yet were they jealous that popery was not ſuf- 
« kciently diſcouraged, and were eaſily perſuaded to 
« believe any thing they had not been uſed to, and 
* which they called zznov-t/9n, was admitted purely to 
« pleaſe the Papiſts. "The archbiſhop“ had all his 
© life-time vigorouſly oppoſed Calvin's doctrine, and 
* thereupon his enemies called him a Papiſt. He 
© retained, when he came into authority, too ſharp a 
memory of thoſe by whom he had been perſecuted ; 
© and was but too guilty himſelf of the ſame paſſion 
© he complained of in his adverfaries ; that as they ac- 
« cuſed him of popery, for maintaining ſome doctrinal 
points they diſliked, ſo he looked on ſome goons 
* as enemies to the diſcipline of the church, 


ecauſe 
they agreed with Calvin in ſome points of doctrine. 
He was a man of great courage and reſolution, and 
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reſolved to make the diſcipline of the church felt, as 
well as ſpoken of, applying it without any reſpect 
of perſons, as much to the greateſt, as meaneſt of- 
tenders. There were three perſons, Prynne, Bur- 
ton, and Baſtewick, molt notorious for their avowed 
malice to the government of the church, which in 
their ſeveral writings they had publiſhed : one of 
them was a divine, the other a common lawyer, and 
the third a doctor of phyfick ; and though neither of 
them had ys intereſt or eſteem with the worthy 
part of their ſeveral profeſſions, yet when they were 
all ſentenced and expoſed like common rogues upon 
ſcaffolds, to have their ears cut off, and their faces 
and foreheads branded with red-hot irons, men be- 
gan no longer to conſider their manners, but the- 
men, and each profeſſion imagined their education, 
degree and quality, had raiſed them above the reach 
of ſuch infamous judgments, and treaſured up wrath 
for the time to come. 

© The convocation, ſays the ſame author in another 
place t, was, after the diſſolution of the laſt parlia- 
ment, continued by a new writ, and fat An the 
proper name of a * made canons, which men 
thought it might do, and gave ſubſidies, and enjoined 
oaths, which without doubt, it could not do; in a 
word, did ſeveral things, which in the beſt of times, 
might have been queſtioned, and were therefore cer- 
tain to be condemned in the worſt; and drew the 
ſame prejudice upon the whole wr £ to which only 
ſome particular dlevg men were before expoſed. 

© The high-commiſſion-court was erected in the 
« firſt year of Queen Eliſabeth, and was of great uſe 
for the maintaining the peace and dignity of the 
church, whilſt it was exerciſed with moderation. 
But of late, the great power of ſome biſhops at court 
© had made it overflow its banks, and thereupon gain- 
© ed it many enemies. — The ſtar-chamber-court 
* was of late grown ſo exorbitant, that there were ſew 
* perſons who had not ſuffered by it. For they had 
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enlarged their juriſdiction, from the cogniſance of 
riot, perjury, and the moſt notorious miſdemeanors, 
to the vindicating all proclamations and orders of 
ſtate, to the maintaining illegal commiſſions and 
grants of monopolies, ſo that no man was free from 
the laſh of it, any longer than he reſolved to ſubmit 
to thoſe, and ſuch like extraordinary .courſes,” 
Fourthly, Among the cauſes that conſpired in the 
murder of King Charles the Firſt Dr. Kennet, 
« mentions the growth of immorality and profaneneſs, 
< which were unhappily objected to the reign of this 
prince, though he was himſelf a very devout and 
* conſcientious prince. And really, adds that reverend 
© divine, it was no wonder, if, under the covert of 
< popery, a ſpirit of prophaneneſs did more ſenſibly 
© obtain. It is not want of charity to ſay, what we 
* fee with our eyes, that the principles of popery are 
© adapted to a looſeneſs in morals ; and that therefore 
the general practice of the members of that church 


3 See his Sermon, p. 22, 23. 
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is ſtrict in nothing but little outward obſervations. 
We are not to believe all the complaints that ſerious 
ſons made of the diſſoluteneſs of the king's army 
at that time. It was a juſter objection “, that the 
prophaneneſs of the Engliſh ſtage began then to be 
more ſcandalous, than it had been in former times. 
So very ſcandalous,. that, in pure indignation, a 
learned tract was written againſt this growing evil, 
or, as in his own title, againſt the intolerable mil- 
chiefs and abuſes of common plays and play-houſes. 
But this reproof of impicty did ſo offend the French 
party, and made them ſo incenſe the N that 
the author, Mr. Prynne, was proſecuted and ſtig- 
matiſed for it, with a ſeverity that was thought to 
be cruel.” | 
All this is confirmed by the teſtimonics of hiſtorians : 
In the year 1618, ſays H. L'Eſtrange (in his An- 
nals f of King Charles's reign) King James publiſhed 
a declaration, tolerating ſports on the Lord's day, 
called Sunday. This declaration then cauſed ſo 
many impetuous clamours againſt it, as it was ſoon 
after called in: and was, this October (1633) re- 
vived and ratified by King Charles. The expreſs 
deſign of this was, to reſtore the feaſts and dedica- 
tions of churches, commonly called wakes, to their 
ancient ſolemnity, and to allow the uſe of lawful 
paſtimes in the lower row upon that day. 
alſo argued in favour of it, that there was in the 
kingdom a potent tendency in many to Judaiſm, oc- 
caſioned by the dangerous doctrine of ſeveral Puri- 
tans, eſpecially of one Theophilus Brabourn, an ob- 
ſcure and ignorant ſchool-maſter, afferting the per- 
petual and indiſpenſable morality of the Sabbath of 
the fourth commandment. Again, in others no 
ſmall inclination to Popery, occaſioned by the ri- 
gour and ſtrictneſs of Sabbathariah miniſters, in de- 
nying people recreations on the Sunday. But all 
theſe plauſible inſinuations operated little to a wel- 
come entertainment: nor was there any one royal 
edict, during all King Charles's reign, reſented with 
equal regret. The fault was leaſt his majeſty's, and 
not only ill counſel, but ill cuſtom was to blame: 
for, too true it is, the divinity of the Lord's day was 
then new divinity at court, where the publick al- 
ſemblies once over, the indulgence of ſecular em- 
ployment and recreations was thought ſo little diſ- 
ſervice to God, as not only civil affairs were uſually 
debated at the council-table, but alſo repreſenta- 
tions of maſques were rarely on no other than Sab- 
bath nights: and all this fomented by both doctrine 
and practice of men very eminent in the church; 
which ſeemed the greater prodigy, that men, who ſo 
eagerly cried " their own orders, and revenues, 
for divine, ſhould ſo much decry the Lord's day for 
being ſuch, when they had no other ęxiſtence, than 
in relation to this. 


* Hiſt. Maſtix, 162g. 
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Prophaneneſs, ſays + another author, too much 
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cal geſtures and behaviours, the 


Dr. Laud. Not only the pomp of ceremonics was 


abounded every where: luxury in diet, and excess 
both in meat and drink, was crept into the Eine. 
dom in an high degree, not only in the quantity, bit 
in the wanton curioſity. And, in the abuſe of thoſe 
good creatures which God had beſtowed upon this 
plentiful land, they mixed the vices of divers na. 
tions, catching at every thing that was new and fo. 
reign. As much pride and exceſs was in appare| 
almoſt among all degrees of people, in new fanglc 
and various faſhioned attire ; they not only imitated 
but excelled, their foreign patterns, and, in fantaſt;. 
petulances of moſt 
nations in Europe. 
The clergy,” ſays ] the ſame writer, © were wholly 
taken up in admiration of the king's happy govern. 
ment, which they never concealed from himſelf, a; 
the pulpit gave them acceſs to his ear ; and not only 
there, but at all meetings, they diſcourſed with joy 
upon that theme; affirming conhdently, that no 
prince in Europe was ſo great a friend to the church 
as King Charles; that religion flouriſhed no where 
but in Ea and no reformed church retained 
the face and dignity of a church but that: many of 
them uſed to deliver their „ een that God had there- 
fore ſeverely puniſhed the Palatinate, becauſe their (a 
crilege had been ſo great in taking away the endow. 
ments of biſhopricks. Queen Eliſabeth herſelf, who 
had reformed religion, was but coldly praiſed, and all 
her virtues forgotten, when they remembered how ſh: 
cut ſhortthe biſhoprick of Ely. Henry the Eighth was 
much condemned by them, tor ſeizing upon the ab- 
bies, and taking ſo much out of the ſeveral biſhopricks, 
To maintain therefore that ſplendor of a church, 
which ſo much pleaſed them, was become their high- 
eſt endeavour, eſpecially after they had gotten, in 
the year 1633, an archbiſhop after their own heart, 


daily increaſed, and innovations of great ſcandal 
brought into the church ; but, in point of doctrine, 
many fair approaches were made towards Rome; 
as he, that pleaſes to ſearch, may find in the books 
of Biſhop Laud, Montague, Heylyn, Pocklington, 
and the reſt. And, as their friendſhip to Rome in- 
creaſed, ſo did their ſcorn to the reformed churches 
beyond the ſeas; whom, inſtead of ſending that 
relief and ſuccour to them, which God had enabled 
this rich iſland to do, they failed in their greatcil 
extremities, and, inſtead of harbours, became rocks 
to ſplit them. Archbiſhop Laud, who was nov 
grown into great favour with the king, made ule of 
it eſpecially to advance the pomp. and temporal ho- 
nours of the clergy, procuring the lord treaſurer s 
place for Doctor Juxon, biſhop of London; and 
endeavouring, as the general report went, to fix ths 
greateſt temporal preferments upon others of that 


j May's Hiſtory of the Parliament of England, Book I. p. ). 
| Book I. p. 22, 23, 24+ | 
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coat: inſomuch as the people merrily, when they 
« ſaw that treaſurer, with the other biſhops riding to 
« Weſtminſter, called it the Ghurch Triumphant, Doc- 
« tors, and parſons of pariſhes, were made every where 
« juſtices of peace, to the great grievance of the coun- 
« try in civil affairs, and depriving them of their ſpi- 
ritual edification. The archbithop, by the ſame 
«© means which he uſed to preſerve his clergy from 
« contempt, expoſed them to envy ; and, as the wiſeſt 
could then propheſy, to a more than probability of 
« loſing all: as we read of ſome men, who, being 
« foredoomed by an oracle to a bad fortune, have run 
into it by the ſame means they uſed to prevent it. 
The like unhappy courſe: did the clergy then take 


« to depreſs Puritaniſm, which was to let up irreli- 


gion itſelf againſt it, the worſt weapon which they 
could have choſen to beat it down; which appeared 
« eſpecially in point of keeping the Lord's day; when 
not only books were written to ſhake the morality 
« of it, as that of Sunday no Sabbath, but ſports and 


« paſtimes of jollity and lightneſs permitted to the 
country people, upon that day, by publick autho- 


« rity, and the warrant commanded to be read in 
« churches ; which, inſtead of producing the intended 
effect, may credibly be thought to have been one 
© motive to a ſtricter obſervance of that day; and 
many men, who had before been looſe and careleſs, 
began, upon that occaſion, to enter into a more ſe- 
© rious conſideration of it, and were aſhamed to be 
© invited, by the authority of churchmen, to that which 
« themſelves, at the beſt, could but have pardoned in 
« themſelves, as a thing of infirmity. The example 


« of the court, where plays were uſually preſented on 


Sunday, did not ſo. much draw the country to imi- 
tation, as reflect, with diſadvantage, upon the court 
© itſelf ; and ſowre thoſe other court-paſtimes, and 
« jollities, which would have reliſhed better without 
© that, in the eyes of all the people, as things ever al- 
© lowed to the delights of great princes. The coun- 
* tenancing of looſeneſs and irreligion was, no doubt, 
* a great preparative to the introducing of another re- 
© ligion : and, the power of qodlinel; being beaten 
* down, popery might more eaſily by degrees enter: 


and though it were queſtionable, whether the biſhops ' 


* and great clergy of England aimed at popery, it is 
* too apparent, ſuch was. the deſign of Romith agents ; 
© and the 1 clergy, if they did not their own 
: mo did theirs. A ſtranger of that religion, a 
* England, will tell you, how far they were going in 
* this kind; his words are: © The univerſities, bi- 
* ſhops, and divines of England do daily embrace 
* Catholick opinions, though they profeſs it not with 
K open mouth, for fear of the Puritans : for example, 
- they hold that the church of Rome is a true church a 

that the pope is ſuperior to all biſhops ; that to 


7 ee ſermons, p. 23. 
ce his ermon 6 2 25. 
1 Cromwell. A 


enetian gentleman, out of his own obſervations in 
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him it appertains to call general councils, that it is 
% lawful to pray for ſouls departed ; that altars ought 
© to be erected: in fine, they believe all that is 
taught by the church, but not by the court of 
« Rome.. 

© By all theſe it is _ evident, that the liberty, 
© and the delight, then taken in plays and operas, did 
© help ſadly to corrupt the minds and manners of our 
© pevple, and to let in that looſeneſs and irreligion, 
* which ſerved to ſuggeſt the wickedneſs and villainies, 
© ſoon after acted in the civil war. | 
Fifthly, and laſtly, Dr. Kennet juſtly + reckons 
. hypocriſy as another lamentable cauſe of King 
- Charles's murder: for, no doubt, many ſincere chrif-' 
tians came in with a good meaning to one ſide of 
the unhappy quarrel, as well as to the other. But 
the prime engines, and the workers of them, on the 
© prevailing ſide were moſt of them men of craft, 
© and dreadful diſſemblers with God and heaven. 
© What artificial faſts! What procuring prayers! 
© What deluding ſpeeches ! What abuſe of holy ſcrip- 
ture! What a noiſe of curſing Meroz, of fighting the 
Lord's battle, of binding kings in chains, Sc Nay, 
and how, at laſt, was the fatal blow given, by an 
©. utmolt ſtretch in hypocriſy, by one ꝓ commander 
putting off | another, more tender and loyal, with a 
© ſham pretence of ſeeking God in prayer, while, in 
© the mean time, the royal blood was thed, and the 
© other's plea, to ſpare it, was then to no purpoſe.” 

All parties allow, that Cromwell was the chief pro- 
moter of the king's murder; and that hypocriſy was 
his characteriſtical quality, is alſo acknowledged by 
all. His whole army, ſays Sir Philip Warwick, 
in his $ memoirs, © was of men who had all either na- 
„ turally the fanatick humour, or ſoon imbibed it. 
© A herd of this ſort of men, being by him drawn 
together, he himſelf, like Mahomet, having tranſ- 
ports of fancy, and withal a crafty underſtanding, 
. 3 that natural principles, though not mo- 
rally good, will conduce to the attainment of natn- 
ral and politick ends, made uſe of the zeal and cre- 
«© dulity of theſe perſons, teaching them that 9 en- 
gaged for God, when he led them againſt the king. 
And theſe men habited more to ſpiritual pride, than 
* carnal riot, or intemperance, ſo, conſequently, hav- 
ing been induſtrious and active in their former pro- 
« fellions, where natural courage wanted, zeal ſupplicd 
© its place; and, at firſt, they choſe rather to die 
than fly; and cuſtom removed fear of danger; 
© and, afterwards finding the ſweet of good pay, and 
« of opulent plunder, and of preferment, the lucrative 
part made gain ſeem to them a natural member of 
godlineſs. | 

The bloody Independents,” ſays the ſame ** author, 
drew the curtain, and ſhew how tragical their deſign 
had been from the beginning. There are no wards 
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© in the army, but that the king had been a man of 
© blood, and therefore muſt he preſented to blood. 
If the Puritans,' fays the“ French hiſtorian 1 
quoted before, adventured on this blow, it was only 
in expectation of an occaſion to attempt a more de- 
ciſive one, by extinguiſhing the "_ authority, 
with which epiſcopacy ſhould fall. 1 fay the royal 


we mult do the Puritans the juſtice to own, that 
they never intended to carry their crime ſo far; and 
that they only prepared the victim, which a more 
bloody ſect ſacrificed. It is hard t to determine 
when this inhuman deſign was formed by the ſect 
of the Independents, for ſo they were called, be- 
cauſe they pretended to carry the evangelical liberty 
further than the Puritans. Theſe new ſectaries 
were at firſt no otherwiſe diſtinguiſhed from the 
Preſbyterians, than, (as in all religious focieties, the 
zealous and fervent are diſtinguiſhed from the luke- 
warm, and the ſtrict from the remiſs) by a greater 
averſenefs to pompous ceremonies and pre-emi- 
nences in church and ſtate; by a greater zeal to 
reduce the practice of the goſpel to its priſtine pu- 
rity ; by prayers, converſations, and diſcourſes, which 
ſeemed to be the reſult of enthuſiaſm and inſpira- 
tion. Their opinions about Independency (f6r they 
rejected not only biſhops, but even fynods) pro- 
cured them a peculiar appellation, and rendered 
them ſuſpected to the Preſbyterians, with whom 
they had ſome diſputes. But, notwithſtanding this 
oppoſition, the Independents, adding. artifice, flat- 
tery, promiſes, and good offices to their affected air 
of ſanity, made ſuch a f why wy that they formed 
a numerous fect of thoſe that had been impoſed upon 
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a gg not the king's perſon and dignity : for 


©, by their hypocriſy ; and a formidable faction of an. 
* bitious and mercenary men, whom they gained in 
© all the other ſets, by their addreſs and policy., 1, 
vas one among the latter, who afterwards became the 
chief of the whole cabal, and who was ſo already 
© without being taken notice of. A man born with. 
aut any natural propenſity to evil, or any inclination 
© to virtue; having an equal facility to practiſe al 
* virtues, and to commit all crimes, according as ei- 
ther ſuited his with deſigns. By this ſtroke Oliver © 
© Cromwell will eaſily be known. His excellent tz. 

* lent for war, already fo fatal to the king's pary, 
©. having added much luſtre to his qualification for hy. 
© ſineſs, gained him fuch aſcendant over all thoſe of 
© his faction, that he was become the very ſoul of it. 
+ Modeſty and devotion, which, of all the virtues he 
© wanted, were thoſe he could beſt diffemble, had the 
more ſolidly eftablifhed that ſuperiority, as it gave 
© the leaſt a to the Independency profeſſed by 
© that fect, in a man who ſcemed not to affect it, but 
rather to have nothing in view, beſides the good of 
religion and the publick.” 

Thus it appears, from all the irrefragable teſtimo- 
nies already cited, That, with plainnęſs of truth, the 
Reverend Dr. Kennet has enquired into, and marked 
the molt viſible cauſes of the civil war, which ended in 
the murder of King Charles. 

Since, by laying before us the true cauſes of that 
unnatural civil war, which terminated in the deſtruc- 
tion of the monarchy, and the martyrdom of the mo- 
narch, he wiſely cautions both thoſe who govern, and 
thofe who are governed, carefully to avoid any thing 
that might tend to break, or hurt, our preſent happy 
conſtitution, which God preſerve. X 


* Father D'Orleanss Revolutions of England, Vol. III. p. 42. t p. 112, 11g. 


The King's Cabinet opened: or certain Pacquets of fecret Letters and Papers. 
Written with the King's own Hand, and taken in his Cabinet at Naſby Field, 
June 14, 1645, by victorious Sir Thomas Fairfax; wherein are many Myſteries 
of State, tending to the Juſtification of that Cauſe, for which Sir Thomas Fairfax 
joined Battle that memorable Day, clearly laid open; together with ſome An- 
notations thereupon. Publiſhed by ſpecial Order of the Parliament. 
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Il were a great fin againſt the mercies of God, to conceal thoſe evidences of truth, which he . 
graciouſly, and almoſt miraculouſly, by ſurpriſal of theſe papers, hath put into our hands ; 


nor 


dare we ſmoiher this light under a buſhel, but freely hold it out to our fednced brethren; 1 
by 3 
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fo, in the ſpirit of meekneſs, labouring to reclaim them, we ſtill ſpeak, that they may ſee therr 
errors, and return into the right ay: for thoſe that wilfully deviate, and make it their profeſ-- 
ſion to oppoſe the truth, we think it below us, to revile them with opprobrious language, remem 
gering the apoſtle St. Fude, and that example which he gives us in his epiftle. They may /ee 
here in his private letters, what affeftion the king bears to his people, what language aud 
titles he beftows upon his great council; which we return not again, but conſider with ſorrow 
that it comes from a prince ſeduced out of his proper ſphere ; one that has left that ſeat, in 
which he ought, and hath bound himſelf to ſit, to fit (as the ꝑſalmiſt ſpeaks) in the chair of the 
fcornful ; and to the ruin, almoſt, of three kingdoms, hath walked in the counſels of the un- 
godly ; and though in our tenets we annex no infallibility to the ſeat of a king in parliament, 
as the Romaniſts do to the papal, ſince all men are ſubje#t to error, yet we dare boldly ſay, that 
no Engliſh king did ever, from that place, ſpeak deſtruction to his people, but ſafety and ho- 
nour ; nor any that abhorred that ſeat and council, but did the contrary, Therefore, reader, to 
come now to the prefent buſineſs of theſe letters; thou art either a friend or enemy to our cauſe + 
if thou art well affected to that cauſe of liberty and religion, which the two parliaments of Eng 


land and Scotland now maintain againſt a combination of all the papiſls in Europe almoſt, eſpe-- 


cially the bloody tygers of Ireland, and ſome of the prelatical and court. faction in England; 
thou wilt be abundantly ſatisfied with theſe letters, here printed, and take notice therefrom, 
how the court has been cajoled, that is the new authentick word now amongſt our cabaliftical 


adverſaries, by the papiſts, and we, the more believing ſort proteſtants, by the court. If 


thou art an enemy to parliaments, and reformation, and made wilful in thy enmity,. beyond the 
help of miracles, or | 


ructions and infevences out of them : or, lafily, thou wilt deny, though they be the king's own, 
and bear ſuch a ſenſe as we underſtand them in, yet that they are blameable, or unjuſtifiable 
againſt ſuch rebels as we are. As to the firſt, know that the parliament was never yet guilty. 
of ſuch forgery ; the king yet in all the letters of his, which have been hitherto intercepted, 


never objected any ſuch thing, and we dare appeal to his own conſcience now, knowing that he 


cannot diſavow either his own hand-writing, or the matters themſelves here toritten. All the 


cypbers, letters, all circumſlances of time, and fact, and the very hand by which they are gned, 
fo generally known, and now expoſed to the view of all, will aver for us, that no ſuch forgery 


could be poſſible. As to our comments and annotations, if there be not perſpicuity and modeſly in 


them, there is no common juſtice nor place for credit left amongſ/l mankind ; but indeed, moſt of ; 


the main circumſtances want no illuſtration at all to the moſt vulgar capacities; and therefore 


we affirm nothing neceſſary to be believed, but what the printed papers will themſelves utter in 
their own language; and yet, for that which is not fo clearly warranted here, we have other 
papers for their warrant, were they not too numerous, and vaſt, and too much intermi ved with- 
other matter of no pertinence, for publication at this time. Touching the laſt objeckion, if thou 


art a perfe malignant, and doſt not flick to deny, that there is any thing in theſe letters unbe- 


Seeming a prince, who profeſſes himſelf a defender of the true faith, a tender father of bis coun- 


try, and has been ſo ſanctimoniouſly engaged with frequent, ſpecial vows of affection, candour, 


Jmcerity, and conflancy, to. his particular proteftant ſubjecls of Englynd and. Scotland : then 


know, that thou art ſcarce worthy of any reply, or any ſatisfa#tion in this point. Our cauſe 
10 now the ſame as it was when the king firſt took up arms, and as it was when the king made 
. moſt of theſe oaths and profeſſions. Our three propofetions concerning the abolition of epiſcopacy, 
the ſettling the militia of the three kingdoms in good hands, by advice of parliament, the uindica- 
1101 of the Iriſh rebels, being all our main demands at the trealy in February laſt, and no other 
than the propeſitions ſent in Fune 1642 before any flroke firuck, will bear us witneſs, that we. 
have rather ftraitened, than enlarged our complaints. But were our cauſe altered, as it is not; 
or were we worſe rebels, than formerly, as none can affirm which take notice of our late; ſuffer 


ſucceſs 


uch revelations as theſe are, then it is to be eupedted that thou wilt either: 
deny theſe papers to have been written by the king's own hand, or elſe that we make juſt con- 


Yo ˙ 1 
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ings, and our Arange patience now, after the diſcovery of theſe papers, and our late extraardinary ' 
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.* fuccefs in the field; yet ill this clandeſtine proceeding againſt us here, and condenining all th,; 


are iu any degree proteflants at Oxford, as alſo granting a toleration of idolatry to papiſts, and 


indemnity to the. murtherous Iriſh, in a cloſe trading way, fox mere particular advantaye, 
cannot be defended by any, but by the falſeſt of men, papiſts ; or the falſeſt of papiſts, Jeſuits, 


Hitherto the Engliſh have had commiſſion to chaſtiſe the Iriſh, the Iriſh have had the like 1, 
chaſtiſe the Engliſh, both have ſpilt each others blood, by the king's warrant ; yet as both hat- 
been in part owned, ſo both have been in part diſowned, and the king himſelf has ng; 
appeared with an open face in the buſineſs; but now by God's good providence th; 
traverſe curtain is draton, and the king writing to Ormond, and the queen, what they ini 
not diſcloſe, is preſented upon the ſtage. God grant the drawing of this curtain may be as fatal 
to popery, and all antichriftian hereſy here now, as rending of the vail was to the Fewiſh cere. 
monies in Fudea, at the expiration of our Saviour. | 


I5. 
h Oxford, Fan. 9. 
Dear Heart, | 


INCE my laſt, which was by Talbot, the Scots 

8 commiſſioners have ſent to deſire me to ſend a 
commiſſion to the general aſſembly in Edinburgh, 
which I am reſolved not to do; but, to the end of 
making ſome uſe of this occaſion, by ſending an ho- 
neſt man to London, and that I may have the more 
time for the making a handſome negative, I have de- 
manded a paſſport for Philip Warwick, by whom to 
return my anſwer. I forgot in my former to tell 
thee, that Lenthall the ſpeaker brags, That Cardinal 
Mazarine keeps a ſtrict intelligence with him; though 
I will not ſwear that Lenthall ſays true, I am ſure it 
is fit for thee to know. As for Sabran, I am confi- 
dent, that either he, or his inſtructions, are not right 
for him who 1s eternally thine. 

Even now I am advertiſed from London, that there 
are three or four lords, and eight commons, beſides 
four Scotch commiſſioners, appointed to treat, and 
they have named Uxbridge for the place, though not 
yet the particular perſons. I am likewiſe newly ad- 
vertiſed, that General Goring proſpers well where he 
is, and fince Monday laſt hath taken eighty of the re- 
bels horſe; and, upon his advance, they have quitted 
Peterfield and Coudry, 

HP. S. The ſettling of religion, and the militia, are 
the firſt to be treated on; and be confident, that 1 
will neither quit epiſcopacy, nor that ſword which 
God hath given into my hands. | 

29. 1 5. 
Copy to my wife, Jan. 9, 1644, by P. A. 

This is a true copy, examined by Edmund Prideaux. 


31. 

Oxford, Sunday, March 30. 
Dear Heart, 4 + a 
gINCE my laſt, which was but three days ago, there 

are no alterations happened of moment, prepara- 
tions, rather than actions, being yet our chiefeſt buſi- 
neſs, in which we hope, that we proceed faſter than 
the rebels, whoſe levies both of men and money, for 

8 


certain, go on very ſlowly; and I believe they are 
much weaker than is thought, even here at Oxford. 
For inſtance : a very honeſt ſervant of mine, and no 
fool, ſhewed me a propoſition from one of the moſt 
conſiderable London rebels, who will not let his name 
be known until he hath hope, that his propoſition will 
take effect: it is this: 'That, ſince the treaty is ſo 
broken off, that neither the rebels nor I can reſume 
it, without, at leaſt, a ſeeming total yielding to the 
other, the treaty ſhall be renewed upon thy motion, 
with a pre-aſſurance, that the 9 will ſubmit to 
reaſon. The anſwer, that I permitted my ſervant to 
give, was, That thou art the much fitteſt perſon to be 
the means of ſp happy and glorious a wk, as is the 
peace of this kingdom; but that upon no terms thy 
name was to be profaned ;. therefore he was to be ſa- 
tisfied of the rebels willingneſs to yield to reaſon, be- 
fore he would conſent that any fuck intimation ſhould 
be made to thee, and particularly, concerning reli- 
gion and the militia, that nothing muſt be inſiſted 
upon but according to my former offers. This, I be- 
lieve, will come to nothing, yet I cannot but advertiſe 
thee of any thing that comes to my knowledge of this 


conſequence. 


I muſt again tell thee, that moſt aſſuredly France 
will be the beſt way for tranſportation of the duke of 
Lorrain's army, there being divers fit and ſaſe places 
of landing for them upon the weſtern coaſts, beſides 
the ports under my obedience, as Shelfey near Chi- 
cheſter, and others, of which I will advertiſe thee 
when the time-comes, 

By my next, I think to tell thee when I ſhall march 


into the field, for which money is now his greateſt 
want, I need ſay no more, who is eternally thine. 


18. It. 
To my wife, March 30, 1645, by Petit. 
This is a true copy, examined by Edmund Prideaux. 


30. | 

| Oxford, Thurſday, March 27. 
1 Wrote to thee yeſter ay by Shakefield, the ſubject 
of it was only kindneſs to thee ; which, I aſſure 


thee, ſhall ever be viſible in all my actions: __ now 
| come 


come to Jermin's account, given me by thy com- 
mand, which is very clear, hopeful in moſt particulars, 
and abſolutely ſatisfactory as concerning thy care and 
induſtry. As for the main impediment in the duke of 
Lorrain's buſineſs, which is his paſſage, Why may 
thou not procure him paſſage through France? If that 
of Holland be ſtuck at, it will much ſecure and faci- 
litate the ſea-tranſportation in reſpect of landing on 
the weſtern coaſt, which, I believe, will be found the 
beſt, there being not ſo many places to chuſe on, any 
where elſe. But this an opinion, not a direction. 

The general face of my affairs, methinks, begins to 
mend, the diſſentions at London rather increaſing than 
ceaſing, Montroſe daily proſpering, my weſtern buſi- 
neſs mending apace, and hopeful in all the reſt. So 
that, if I had reaſonable ſupplies of money and pow- 
der, not to exclude any. other, I am contident to be 
in a better condition this year, than I have been ſince 
this rebellion began, and, poſſibly, I may put fair for 
the whole, and ſo enjoy thy company again, without 
which, nothing can be a contentment unto me. And 
ſo, farewel, dear heart. 

I intend, if thou like it, to beſtow Percy's place on 
the marquis of Newcaſtle, to whom, yet, F am no 
ways engaged, nor will before I have thy anſwer. 
As for Jack Barclay, I do not remember that I gave 
thee any hope of making of him maſter of the wards ; 
for Cottington had it long before thou went hence, 
and I intended it to Secretary Nich, if he then would 
have received it ; and I am deceived if I did not tell 
thee of it. 

I defire thee to command Lord Jer. to read to thee 
the duke's letter, which goes herewith, and in it to 
mark well that part concerning the tranſportation of 
tie duke of Lorrain's army. 
23. 30. 
To my wife, March 27, 1645, by P. A. 
This is a true copy, examined by Miles Corbet. 


39. 
Oxford, Sunday, May 4. 
Dear Heart, i 


THE rebels new brutiſh general hath refuſed to 

meddle with foreign paſſes, fo as yet I cannot diſ- 
patch Adrian May to thee, by the way of London, 
which, if I cannot very ſhortly, I will ſend him by 
the weſt. And now, if I could be aſſured of thy re- 
covery, I would have but few melancholy thoughts, 
for, I thank God, my affairs begin to ſmile upon me 
again, Wales being ſwept of the rebels, Farrington 
having relieved itfelf ; and now being ſecured by Go- 
ring's coming, my nephews likewiſe having brought 
me a ſtrong party of horſe and foot, theſe quarters 
are ſo free, that hope to be marching within three 
or four days, and am ſtill confident to have the ſtart 
of the rebels this year: I am likewiſe very hopeful, 
that my ſon will ſhortly be at the head of a good 
army; for this I have the chearful aſſurance of Cul- 


peper and Hyde. Of late, I have been much preſſed 
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to make Southampton maſter of my horſe, not more 
for goodwill to him, as out of fear, that Hamilton 
might return to a capacity of re-cenſuring me; where- 
in, if I had done nothing, both jealouſy and diſcon- 
tents were like to ariſe ; wherefore I thought fit to 
put my nephew Rupert in that place, which will both 
ſave me charge, and ſtop other men's grumblings.“ 
I have now no more to ſay, but praying for, and im- 


patiently expecting of good news from thee, I reſt 
eternally thine. 


39- 
To my wife, May 4, 1645, by Malin St. Ravy. 
This is a true copy, examined by Edmund Prideaux. 


13. 
| Oxford, Fan. 2. 
Dear Heart, ord, 


HAVING decyphered thine, which I received yeſ- 

terday, I was much ſurpriſed to find thee blame 
me for neglecting to write to thee, for, indeed, I have 
often complained for want, never milled any occaſion 
of fending to thee ; and, I aſſure thee, never any diſ- 
patch went from any of my ſecretaries, without one 
trom me, when I knew of it. 

As for my calling oe at London a parliament, I 
ſhall refer thee to Digby for particular ſatisfaction; 
this in general: if there had been but two, beſides 
myſelf, of my opinion, I had not done it ; and the- 
argument that prevailed with me was, that the call- 
ing did no ways acknowledge them to be a parlia- 
ment ; upon which condition and conſtruction I did 
it, and no otherways, and accordingly it 1s regiſtered 
in the council-books, with the council's unanimous: 
approbation ; but thou wilt find, that it was by miſ- 
fortune, not neglect, that thou haſt been no ſooner 
advertiſed of it. | 

As for the concluſion of thy letter, it would much 
trouble me, if thou did{t not know, thy deſire granted 


before it was aſked ; yet I wonder not at it, ſince 


that, which may bear a bad conſtruction, hath been 
preſented to thee in the uglieſt form, not having re- 
ceived the true reaſon and meanipg of it. The fear 


of ſome ſuch miſchance made me the more careful, 


to give thee a full account by Tom Elliot, of the rea- 
ſons of the duke of R. and earl of S. journey to 
London, which, if it come ſoon enough, I am con- 
fident will free thee from much trouble; but, if thou 
haſt not the patience to forbear judging harſhly of my 
actions, before thou heareſt the reaſons of them, from 
me, thou may be often ſubject to be doubly vexed; 
firſt with flanders, then with having given too much 
car unto them. To conclude, eſteem me as thou find- 
eſt me conſtant to thoſe grounds thou left me withal; 
and ſo, fare wel, dear heart. 


21. 13. 0 
Copy to my wife, Jan. 2, 1645, by P. A. 
4 


This is a true copy, examined by Edmund Prideaux. 
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21. | 
Oxford, Feb. 19. O. S. 
Dear Heart, N : 
1 Cannot yet ſend thee any certain word concerning 
the iſfue of our treaty, only, the unreaſonable ſtub- 
bornneſs of the rebels gives daily leſs and leſs hopes of 
any accommodation this way ; wherefore T hope no 
rumours ſhall hinder thee from haſtening, all thou 
may, all poſſible aſſiſtance to me, and particularly, that 
of the duke of Lorrain's; concerning which I re- 
ceived yeſterday good news from Dr. Goffe, that the 
prince of Orange will furniſh ſhipping for his tranſ- 
portation, and the reſt of his negotiation goes hope- 
fully on, by which, and many other ways, I find thy 
affection ſo accompanied with dexterity, as I know 
not whether, in their ſeveral kinds, to efteem moſt : 
but I will ſay no more of this, leſt thou may think 
that I pretend to do, this way, what is but poſlible to 
be done by the continued actions of my life; though 
J leave news to others, yet I cannot but tell thee, that 
even now 1 have received certain intelligence of a great 


defeat given to Argyle by Montroſe ; who, upon fur- 


rs totally routed thoſe rebels, and killed fifteen 
undred upon the place. Yeſterday 1 received thine 
of the twenty-ſeventh of January, by the Portugueſe 
agent, the only way (but expreſſed) J am confident on, 
either to receyve letters from thee, or to ſend them to 
thee ; indeed, Sabran ſent me word yeſterday, beſides 
fome compliments of the ambaſſy of the rebels ſhips 
in France (which J likewiſe put upon the ſcore of 
Kindneſs) but is well enough content, that the Portu- 
gueſe ſhould be charged with thy diſpatches. As for 
truſting the rebels either by going to London, or diſ- 
banding my army before a peace, do no ways fear my 
hazarding fo cheaply or fooliſhly; for I eſteem the 
intereſt thou haſt in me, at a far dearer rate, and pre- 
tend to have a little more wit (at leaſt by the ſym- 
pathy that is betwixt us) than to put myſelf into the 
reverence of perfidtous rebels. , impatiently ex- 
pecting the expreſs thou haſt promiſed me, I reſt eter- 
nally thine. | | 

I can allure thee, that Hertogen, the Iriſh agent, is 
an arrant knave, which ſhall be made manifeſt to thee 
by the firſt opportunity of ſending pacquets. 

8 II. 21. 
To my wife, Feb. 19, 1645, by P. A. 
2 4 

This is a true copy, examined by Edmund Prideaux. 


| 20. 
THE expectation of an expreſs from thee, as T find 
by thine af the fourth of February, is very good 
news to me, as likewiſe that thou art now well ſa- 
tisfied with my diligence in writing. As for our 
« treaty, there is every day leſs hopes than other, that it 
will produce à peace. But I will abſolutely promiſe 
8 - 


HARLEIAN MISCELLANY. 


thee, that, if we have one, it ſhall be-ſuch as ſhall in. 
vite thy return, For I avow, that, without thy com. 
pany, I can neither have peace nor comfort within 
myſelf. The limited days for treating are no almoſt 
_"_ without the leaſt agreement upon any one ar. 
ticle, Wherefore J have ſent for enlargement of 
days, that the whole treaty may be laid open to the 
world. And, I aſſure thee, that thou needeſt not doubt 
the iſſue of this 1 for my commiſſioners are ſo 
well choſen, though I ſay it, that they will neither be 
threatened nor diſputed from the grounds I have given 
them; which, upon my word, is according to the lit. 
tle note thou ſo well remembers. . And, in this, not 
only their obedience, but their judgments concur, [ 
confeſs, in ſome reſpects, thou haſt reaſon to bid me 
beware of going too ſoon to London ; for, indeed, 
ſome amongſt us had a greater mind, that way, than 
was fit; of which perſuaſion, Percy is one of the chic, 
who 1s, ſhortly, Ie to fee thee; of whom having 
ſaid this, it is enough to ſhew thee how he is to be 
truſted, or believed by thee concerning our proceed- 
ings here. In ſhort, there is liitle or no appearance, 
but that this ſummer will be the hotteſt for war of 
any that hath been yet; and be confident, that, in 
making peace, I ſhail ever ſhew my conſtancy in ad- 
hering to bithops, and all our friends, and not forget 
to put a ſhort period to this perpetual parliament, 
But, as thou loves me, I-t none perſuade thee to 
ſlacken thine aſſiſtance for him who is eternally thine, 


: 15. 
Oxford, Feb. 25, 1645. 
To my wife, Feb. 15, 1645, by P. A. 
This is a true copy, examined by Edmund Prideaux, 


22. 
Dear Heart, | 


NO is come to pol what I foreſaw, the fruitleſs 

end (as to a preſent peace) of this treaty, but I 
am ſtil] confident, that I ſhall find very good effects of 
it; for, beſides that my commiſſioners have offercd, 
to ſay no more, full meaſured reaſon, and the rebels 
have ſtuck rigidly to their demands, which, ] dare ſay, 
had been too much, though they had taken me pri- 
ſoner ; ſo that, aſſuredly, the breach will light foully 
upon them. We have likewiſe, at this time, - diſco- 
vered, and ſhall make it evidently appear to the world, 
that the Engliſh rebels (whether baſely or ignoranth), 
will be no very great difference) have, as much as in 
them lies, tranſmitted the command of Ireland from 
the crown of England to the Scots, which, beſides the 
reflection it will have upon theſe rebels, will clearly 
ſhew, that reformation, of the church is not the chiet, 
much leſs the only end of the Scottiſh rebellion ; but, 
it being preſumption, and no piety, ſo to truſt to a 
good cauſe, as not to uſe all lawful means to maintain 
it, I have thought of one means more to furniſh thee 


for my aſſiſtance, than hitherto thou haſt had: of * 


- 
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that I give thee power to promiſe, in my name, to 
whom thou thinkeſt moſt fit, that I will take away 
all the penal laws againſt the Roman Catholicks in 
England, as ſoon as God ſhall enable me to do it; ſo 
as, by their means, or in their favours, I may have ſo 
powerful aſſiſtance, as = deſerve ſo great a favour, 
and enable me to do it. ut, if thou aſk what I call 
that aſſiſtance, I anſwer, that, when thou knoweſt 
what may be done for it, it will be eaſily ſeen, if it 
deſerve to be ſo eſteemed. I need not tell thee what 
ſecrecy this buſineſs requires, yet this I will ſay, that 
this is the greateſt point of confidence I can expreſs 
to thee ; ſor it is no thanks to me to truſt thee in an 
thing elſe, but in this, which is the only thing of dite 
ference in opinion betwixt us; and yet I know, thou 
wilt make as good a bargain for me, even in this. I 
truſting thee, though it concern religion, as if thou 
wert a proteſtant, the viſible good of my affairs ſo 
much depending on it, I have ſo fully intruſted this 
bearer, Pooly, that I will not ſay more to thee now, 
but that herewith I ſend thee a new cypher, aſſuring 
thee, that none hath, or ſhall have, any copy of it but 
myſelf, to the end thou mayeſt uſe it, when thou 
ſhalt find fit to write any thing, which thou wilt judge 
worthy of thy pains to put in cypher, and to be de- 
cyphered by none but me, and fo likewiſe from him 
to thee, who is eternally thine, 


20. | 23. 
To my wife, March 5, 1645, by Pooly. 
This is a true copy, examined by Edmund Prideaux. 


33. 
The little, that is here in cypher, is in that which 
I ſent to thee by Pooly. 

Oxford, Wedneſday, April 9, 1645. 
Dear Hear, | 
THOUGH it be an uncomfortable thing to write 
by a flow meſſenger, yet all occaſions of this, 
which is now the only way of converling with thee, 
are ſo welcome to me, as I ſhall be loth to loſe any ; 
but expect neither news or publick buſineſs from me, 
by this way of conveyance ; yet, judging thee by my- 
lelf, even theſe nothings will not be unwelcome to 
thee, though I ſhould chide thee, which, if I could, 
I would do, for thy too ſudden taking alarms ; I pray 
thee conſider, ſince I lovethee above all carthly things, 
and that my contentment is inſeparably conjoined with 
thine, Muſt not all my aCtions tend to ferve and 
pleaſe thee ? If thou knew what a life I lead (I ſpeak 
not in reſpe& of the common diſtractions) even in 
point of converſation, which, in my mind, is the chief 
Joy or vexation of one's life, I dare ſay that thou would 
pity me; for ſome are too wiſe, others too fooliſh, 
ome too buſy, others too reſerved, many fantaſtick. 
In a word, when I know none better [ ſpeak not 
now in relation to buſineſs) than 359. 8. 270. 55. 5. 
7- 67. 18. 294. 35. 69. 16. 54. 6. 38. 1. 67. Ty 9. 
thou may eaſily judge how my converſation 


pleaſeth me. I confeſs, thy company hath, perhaps, 
made me in this hard to be pleaſed, but not leſs to be 

itied by thee, who art the only cure for this diſeaſe. 
The end of all is this, to deſire thee to comfort me, 
as often as thou can, with thy letters; and doſt not 
thou think, that, to know particulars of thy health, 
and how thou ſpendeſt the time, are pleaſing ſubjects 
unto me. though thou haſt no other buſineſs to write 
of ? Believe me, ſweet heart, thy kindneſs 1s as ne- 
ceſſary to comfort my heart, as thy aſſiſtance is for 
my affairs. 

To my wife, 9 April, 1645, by Binion. 
This is a true copy, examined by Miles Corbet. 


X 


Oxf:rd, Thurſday, March 20. 
Dear Heart, 


PON Saturday laſt I wrote to thee by Sabran, but 


this I believe may come as ſoon to thee, and I 


have received thine, of the ſeventh, upon Monday laſt, 


which gave me great contentment, both in preſent 
and expectation, the quick paſſage being likewiſe a 
welcome circumſtance ; and yet I cannot but find a 
fault of omiſſion in moſt of thy later diſpatches, there 
being wo in them concerning thy health. For 
though I confeſs, that, in this, no news is good news, 
yet I am not ſo ſatisfied, without a more perfect 
aſſurance, and I hope thou wilt, by ſatisfying me, 
confeſs the juſtneſs of this ray exception. i am now 
full fraught with expectation, I pray God ſend me a 
good unlading, for 4 

portance to be given about "Taunton, or Shrewſhury ; 
and I am confidently aſſured of a conſiderable and 


ſudden ſupply of men from Ireland. Likewiſe the re- 


fractory horſe, as the London rebels calls them, may 
be reckoned in, for yet it is not known what fo- 
menters they have, or whether they have none; if the 
latter, there is the more hope of gaining them to me; 
howſoever, I doubt not, but, if they ſtand out, as it 
is probable, good uſe may be made of them. Of this 
I believe to give thee a perfecter account next week, 
having ſent to try their pulſes; Petit came yeſterday, 
but he, having at London thruſt his diſpatches into 
the ſtates ambaſſador's pacquets, I have not yet re- 
ceived them, and I would not (tay to lengthen this in 
anſwer of them, nor give thee half-hopes of good 
weſtern news, knowing of an opportunity for writing 
to thee within theſe three or four days ; only I con- 
gratulate with thee for the ſafe arrival of thy tin- 
adventure at Calais, and ſo farewel, dear heart. 
Thine of the tenth I have newly reccived, whereby 
I find that thou much miſtakes me conceruing Ire- 
land, for I deſire nothing more than a peace there, 
and never forbad thy commerce there ; only I gave 


. thee warning of ſome Iriſh in France, whom I then 


thought, and now know to be knaves. 


To my wife, March the 2oth, 1644- 5, by P. A. 
This is a true copy, examined by Edmund Prideaux. 
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XI. | 
Droitwich, Wedneſday, May 14. 
Dear Heart, 


MEC takes away the conveniency of ſend- 
ing my letters ſo ſafe and quick to thee, as when 
I was at Oxford, however, I ſhall not fail to do what 
I can to ſend often to thee ; there is ſo little news for 
the preſent, as I will leave that ſubject for others, 
only, upon Saturday laſt, I received a diſpatch from 
Montroſe, which aſſures me his condition to be fo 
good, that he bids me be confident, that his country- 
men ſhall do me no great harm this year, and, if I 
could lend him but five hundred horſe, he would un- 
dertake to bring me twenty thouſand men before the 
end of this ſummer. For the general ſtate of my af- 
fairs, we all here think to be very hopefnl, this _ 
being of a good ſtrength, well ordered, and increaſ- 
ing ; my ſon's ſuch, that Fairfax will not be refuſed 
to be fought with, of which I hope thou wilt receive 
good ſatisfaction from himſelf. It is true that I can- 
not brag for ſtore of money, but a ſharp ſword always 
hinders ſtarving at leaſt, and I believe the rebels cof- 
fers are not very full (and certainly we ſhall make 
as good a-ſhiſt with empty purfes as they) or they 
muſt have ſome greater defect, elſe their levies could 
not be ſo backward as they are, for, I aſſure thee, 
that I have at this inſtant many more men in the 
field than they. I am not very confident what their 
northern forces are, but expect they are much ſtronger 
than I am made believe. I may likewiſe include 
them. | 
Now I muſt make a complaint to thee of my ſon 
Charles, which troubles me the more, that thou mayeſt 
ſuſpect I ſeek, by equivocating, to hide the breach of 
my word, which I hate above all things, eſpecially to 
thee : it is this, he hath ſent to deſire me, that Sir 
John Greenheld may be ſworn gentleman of his bed- 
chamber, but already fo publickly engaged in it, that 
the refuſal would be a great diſgrace, both to my ſon 
and the young gentleman, to whom it is not fit to give 
a juſt diitaſte, eſpecially now, conſidering his father's 
merits, his own hopefulneſs, beſides the great power 
that ſamily has in the weſt : yet I have refuſed the ad- 
mitting of him, until I ſhall hear from thee. Where- 
fore, I deſire thee firſt to chide my ſon, for engaging 
himſelf without one of our conſents; then, not to 
refuſe thy own conſent; and, laſtly, to believe, that 
directly or indirectly I never knew of this while yef- 
terday, at the delivery of my ſon's letter; fo farewel, 
{weet-heart, and God ſend me good news from theę. 


To my wife, May 14, 1645. 
This is a true copy, examined by Miles Corbet. 


XII. 
Dear Heart, " 
I Know thy affection to me ſo truly grounded, that 


thou wilt be in as much, if not more, trouble to 
find my reputation, as my life in danger ; therefore, 


leſt the falſe ſound of my offering a treaty to the ;. 
bels upon baſe and unſafe terms ſhould diſturb thy 
thoughts, I have thought it neceſſary, to aſſure th 
mind from ſuch rumours, to tell thee the Ways I have 
uſed to come to a treaty, and upon what grounds 
I hall firſt ſhew thee my grounds, to the end thou 
may the better underſtand and approve of my ways; 
then know, as a certain truth, that all, even my party, 
are ſtrangely impatient for peace, which obliged me 
ſo much the more, at all occaſions, to ſhew my real 
intentions to peace; and likewiſe I am put in very 
good hope, ſome hold it a certainty, that, if I could 
come to a fair treaty, the ring-leading rebels could 
not hinder me from a good peace; firſt, becauſe their 
own party are moſt weary of the war, and likewiſe 
for the great diſtractions, which, at this time, moſt af. 
ſuredly are amongſt themſelves, as Preſbyterians againſt 
Independents in religion, and general againſt general, 
in point of command : upon theſe grounds a treaty 
being moſt deſirable, not without hope of good ſic. 
ceſs, the moſt probable means to procure it was to he 
uſed, which might ſtand with honour and ſaſety; 
amongſt the reſt, for I will omit all thoſe which are 
unqueſtionably counfelable, the ſound of my return to 
London was thought to have ſo much force of po. 
pular rhetorick in it, that, upon it, a treaty would be 
had, or, if refuſed, it would bring much prejudice to. 
them, and advantage to me; yet, leſt fooliſh or mali- 
cious people ſhould interpret this as to proceed from 
fear or folly, I have joined conditions with the pro— 
poſition (without which this ſound will ſignify no- 
thing) which thou wilt find to be moſt of the chief 
ingredients of an honourable and ſafe peace. Then 
obſerve, if a treaty at London with commiſſioners 
for both ſides may be had without it, it is not to be 
uſed; nor, m caſe they will treat with no body but 
myſelf, fo that the condition ſave any aſperſion of diſ- 
honour, and the treating at London, the malignity 
which our factious ſpirits here may infuſe into this 
treaty upon this ſubject. This, I hope, will ſecure 
thee from the trouble, which otherwife may be cauſed 
by falſe malicious rumours : and though J judge my- 
ſelf ſecure in thy thoughts, from ſufpecting me guilty 
of any baſeneſs, yet J held this account neceſſary, to 
the end thou may make others know, as well. as thy- 
ſelf, this certain truth, That no danger of death or 
miſery, which I think much worſe, ſhall make me do 
any thing unworthy of thy love. For the ſtate of my 
reſent affairs, I refer thee to 92,.concluding, as I did 
in my laſt to thee, by conjuring thee, as thou loveſt 
me, that no appearance of peace, and now I add, 
nor hopeful condition of mine, make thce neglect to 
haſte ſuccour for him who is eternally thine. 


Copy to my wife, December, 1644, by Thomas 
Elliot. | 


This is a true copy, examined by Edmund 
Prideaux. . 


Dear 


XIII. | 
Oxford, March 13, O. S. 


Dear Heart, 
WHAT I told thee the laſt week, concerning a 


good parting with our lords and commons here, 


was on Monday laſt handſomely performed, and now 


it I do any thing unhandſome, or diſadvantageous to 
wyſelf or friends, in order to a treaty, it will be 
merely my own fault; for, I confeſs, when I wrote 
Jait, I was in fear to have been preſſed to make ſome 
mean overtures, to renew the treaty, knowing that 
there was a great labouring to that purpoſe : but now 
] promiſe thee, if it be renewed (which J believe will 
pot, without ſome eminent good ſucceſs on my fide) it 
ſuall be to my honour and advantage, I being now as 
well freed from the place of baſe and mutinous mo- 
tions, that is to ſay, our mongrel parliament here, as 


of the chief cauſers, for whom I may juſtly expect 


to be chidden by thee, for having ſuffered thee to be 
vexed by them, Wilmot being already there, Percy 
on his way, and Suſſex, within few days, taking his 
journey to thee, but that I know, thou careſt not for 
a little trouble to free me from great inconveniences ; 
yet I muſt tell thee, that, if I knew not the perfect 
feadineſs of thy love to me, I might reaſonably ap- 
prehend, that their repair to thee would rather prove 
a change, than an end of their villainies; and I can- 
not deny, but my confidence in thee: was ſome cauſe 
of this permiſſive trouble to thee. | 

[ have received thine of the third of March, by 
which thou puts me in hope of aſſiſtance of men and 
money, and it 1s no little expreſſion of thy love to 
me, that, becauſe of my buſineſs, feſtivals are trouble- 
{ome to thee; but I ſee that aſſemblies in no countries 
are very agreeable to thee, and it may be done a 
purpoſe to make thee weary of their companies ; and 
excuſe me to tell thee in earneſt, that it is no wonder, 
that mere ſtateſmen ſhould defire to be rid of thee ; 
therefore 1 deſire thee to think, whether it would not 
advantage thee much to make a perſonal friendſhip 
with the queen regent, without ſhewing any diſtruſt 
of her miniſters, though not wholly truſting to them; 
and to ſhew her, that, when her regency comes out, 
and. poſſibly before, ſhe may have need of her friends, 
{0 that ſhe ſhall but ſerve herſelf by helping of thee ; 
and to ſay no more, but certainly, if this rebellion 
had not begun to oppreſs me when it did, a late great 
queen had ended more glorious than ſhe did. In the 
laſt place, I defire thee to give me a weekly account 
ol thy health, for I fear, left in that alone thou takeſt 
not care enough to expreſs thy kindneſs to him, who 
is eternally thine. 

The northern news is rather better, than what we 
firſt heard, for what, by Sir Marmaduke Langdale's, 
and Montroſe's victories, Carliſle and the reſt of our 
northern garriſons are relieved, and we hope for this 
year {ccured;; and, beſides all this, the northern 
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horſe are already returned, and joined 'with my ne- 
phew Rupert. | 4 
To my wife, March 13, 1644-5, by P. A. 
This is a true copy, examined by Edmund 
Prideaux. 


XIV. 


| Daintry, Sunday, June 8. 
Dear Heart, 


OXFORD being freo, I _ this will come ſooner 

to thee, than otherwiſe I could have expected; 
v hich makes me believe, that my good n-ws will not 
be very ſtale; which, in ſhort, is this: Since the 
taking of Leiceſter, my marching down hither to re- 
lieve Oxford made the rebels raiſe their ſiege, before 
I could. come near them, having had their quarters 
once or twice beaten up by that garriſon, and loſt four 
hundred men at an aſſault before Boſtoll-Houſe. At 
firſt I thought they would have fought with me, be- 
ing marched as far as Brackley, but are ſince gone 
aſide to Brickhill, ſo as I believe they are weaker 
than they are thought to be; whether by their dif- 
tractions, which are certainly very great (Fairfax and 
Brown having been at cudgels, and his men and Crom- 
well's likewif at blows together, where a captain was 
ſlain) or waſting their men, I will not fay : beſides, 
Goring hath given a great defeat to the weſtern re- 
bels, but I do not yet know the particulars ; where- 
fore I may, without being too much ſanguire, affirm, 
that, ſince this rebellion, my affairs were never in ſo 
fair and hopeful a way ; though among ourſelves we' 
want not our own follies, which it is needleſs and, I 
am ſure, tedious to tell thee, but ſuch as, I am con- 
hdent, ſhall do no harm, nor much trouble me: yet 
I muſt tell thee, that it is thy letter by Fitzwilliams, 
aſſuring me of thy perfect recovery with thy wonted 
kindneſs, which 2 me capable of taking content- 
ment in theſe good ſucceſſes; for, as divers men pro- 
poſe ſeveral recompences to themſelves, for their pains 
and hazard in this rebellion, ſo thy company is the 
only reward I expect and wiſh for. 


To' my wife, June 9, 1645. 
This is a true copy, examined by Miles Corbet. 


XV. 
Dear Heart, 


QUNDAY laſt, I received three letters from thee ; 

one a duplicate of the thirtieth of December, ano- 
ther of the ſixth of January, and the laſt of the four- 
tcenth of January; and even now one Petit is come 
with a duplicate of the laſt ; whercin, as I infinitely 
Joy in the expreſſions of thy confident love of me, fo 

muſt extremely wonder, that any, who pretends to 
be a friend to our cauſe (for I believe thou wouldeſt 
not mention any information from the other ſide) can 
invent ſuch lies, That thou haſt had ill offices done 


Y y 2 to. 


to me by any; or that thy care for my aſſiſtance hath 
been the leaſt ſuſpected; it being ſo far from truth, 
that the juſt contrary is true. For I proteſt to God, 
J never heard thee 13 of, but with the greateſt 
expreſſions of eſtimation for thy love to me, and par- 
ticularly for thy diligent care the my aſſiſtance: but I 
am confident, that it is a branch of that root of knavery 
which I am now digging at; and of this I have more 
than a bare ſuſpicion. And, indeed, if I were to find 
fault with thee, it ſhould be for not taking ſo much 
care of thine own health as of my aſſiſtance; at leaſt, 
not giving me ſo often account of it as I deſire, theſe 
three laſt making no mention of thyſelf. Now, as for 
the treaty (which begins this day) I deſire thee to be 
confident, that I ſhall never make a peace by aban- 
doning my friends, nor ſuch an one as will not ſtand 
with my honour and ſafety ; of which I will ſay no 
more, becauſe, knowing thy love, I am ſure thou 
muſt believe me, and make others likewiſe confident 
of me. | 

I ſend thee herewith my directions to my commiſ- 
Loners, but how I came to make them mylelf, with- 
out any others, Digby will tell thee, with all the news, 
as well concerning military as cabaliſtical matters: at 
this time I will ſay no more, but that I ſhall in all 
things [ny not anſwering for words) truly ſhew my- 
ſelf to be eternally thine. 

The Portugueze agent hath made me two propoſi- 
Gons: firſt, concerning the releaſe of his maſter's 
brother, for which I ſhall have fifty thouſand pounds, 
if I can procure his liberty from the king of Spain : 
the-other is for a marriage betwixt my * Charles 
and his maſter's eldeſt daughter: for the firſt, I have 
freely undertaken to do what I can; and, for the 
other, I will give ſuch an anſwer as ſhall ſignify 
nothing. 

I delire thee not to give too much credit to Sabran's 
relations, nor much countenance to the Itiſh agents in 
Paris ; the particular reaſons thou ſhalt have by Pooly, 
whom I intend for my next meſſenger. In the lait 
place, I recommend to thee the care of Jerſey and 
Guerpley, it being impoſſible for us here to do much, 
though we were rich, being weak at ſea. 

To my wife, Jan. 30, 1644-5. By Legge. 
This is a true copy, examined by Edmund Prideaus. 


XVI. 
Ormond, 

HE impoſſibility of preſerving my Proteſtant ſub- 
jets in Ireland, by a continuation of the war, 
having moved me to give you thoie powers and direc- 
tions which I have formerly done, tor the concluding 
of a peace there; and, the ſame growing daily much 
mord evident, that alone were reaſon enough for me 
to enlarge your powers, and to make my commands 
in the point more politive. But, beſides theſe conſi- 
derations, it being now manifeſt that the Engliſh re- 
bels have, as far as in them lies, given the command 
« of Ireland io the Scots ; that their aim 1s at a total 
Abverſion of religion and regal power; and that no- 
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thing leſs will content them, or purchaſe peac 
I think myſelf bound in vel not 3 dp 
means of ſettling that kingdom, if it may be, ful 
under my obedience ; nor to loſe that aſſiſtance, which 
I may * from my Iriſh ſubjects, for ſuch ſeruples 
as, in a leſs preſſing condition, might reaſonably be 
ſtuck at by me: for their ſatisfaction, I do therefore 
command you to conclude a peace with the Jrifh 
whatever it coſt, ſo that my Prote ſant ſubjocts there 
may be ſecured, and my regal authority preſeryeq : 
but for all this, you are to make me the belt bargain 
you can, and not diſcover your enlargement of power 
till you needs muſt. And though ** the manag. 
ing of this great and neceſſary work intirely to you 
yet I cannot but tell you, that if the ſuſpenſion of 
Poyning's act, for ſuch bills as ſhall be agreed upon 
between you there, and the preſent taking away of the 
penal laws againſt Papiſts by a law, will do it, I ſhall 
not think it a hard bargain, ſo that freely and vigo. 
rouſly they Fee themſelves in my aſſiſtance, againſt 
my rebels of England and Scotland; for which no 
conditions can be too hard, not being againſt con- 
{cience or honour, 

Copy to Ormond, Feb. 27, 1644-5. 

A true copy. Louch Tate. 


To Ormond. 


Oxford, Feb. 16, 1644, 
Ormond, 

I SHOULD wrong. my own fervice, and this gen- 
tleman, Sir Timothy Fetherſton, if I did not re- 
commend him and his buſineſs to you ; for the par- 
ticulars of which I refer you to Digby.: and now 
again I cannot but mention to you the neceſſity of the 
haſtening of the Iriſh peace, for which J hope you are 
already furniſhed by me with materials ſufficient ; but 
in cafe, againſt all expectation and reaſon, peace can- 
not be had upon thoſe terms, you mult not by any 
means fall to a new rupture with them, but continue 
the ceſſation, according to a poſtſcript in a letter by 
Jack Barry, a copy ef which diſpatch I herewith ſend 

you. So reſt. 

H. FS. In caſe, upon particular men's fancies, the 
Iriſh peace ſhould not be procured, upon powers! 
have already given you, I have thought good to give 
you this ſurther order, which I hope will prove need- 
leſs, to ſeek to renew the ceſſation for a year, for 
which you ſhall promiſe the Iriſh, if you can have it 
no cheaper, to join with them againſt the Scots and 
Inchequin; for I hope, by that time, my conditi"n 
may be ſuch, as the Iriſh may be glad to accept leſs, 
or J be able to grant more. 


A true copy. Zuucb Tate. 
Ta Ormond. 
Oxferd, Fan. 7, 1744-5: 
Ormond, 


U PON the great rumours and expectations, which 


are now of peace, I think it neceſſary to tell ps 
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the true ſtate of it, le miſtaken reports from hence 
might trouble my affairs there : 


© The rebels here have agreed to treat, and, moſt 


« afſuredly, one of the firſt and chief articles they will 


« inſiſt on, will be, to continue the Iriſh war, which 
is a point not popular for me to break on; of which 
© you are to make a double uſe : firſt, to haſten, with 
« all poſſible diligence, the peace there; the timely 
« concluſion of which will take off that inconveni- 
« ence, Which otherways I may be ſubject to, by the 
« refuſal of that article, upon any other reaſon. Se- 
« condly, by dextrous conveying to the Iriſh the dan- 
« ger there 'may be of their total and perpetual ex- 
« cluſion from thoſe favours I intend them, in caſe 
« the rebels here clap up a peace with me upon rea- 
+ ſonable terms, and only exclude them; which, poſ- 
ſibly, were not counſelable for me to refuſe, if the 
« Triſh peace ſhould be the only difference betwixt us, 
« before it were perfectcd there: theſe, I hope, are 
« ſufficient grounds for you to perſuade the Iriſh dili- 
« gently, to diſpatch a peace upon reaſonable terms, 
« aſſuring them, that you having once fully engaged to 
them my word, in the concluſion of a peace, all 
« the earth ſhall not make me break it. 

© Butnot doubting of a peace, I mult again remem- 
ber you to preſs the Irith for their ſpeedy aſſiſtance 
to me here, and their friends in Scotland : my in- 
« tention being to draw from thence into Wales, the 
« peace once concluded, as many as I can of my armed 
Proteſtant ſubjects, and deſire that the Irith would 
« ſend as great a body as they can to land about Cum- 
© herland, which will put thoſe northern counties 
© in a brave condition; wherefore you mult take 
* ſpeedy order to provide all the ſhipping you may, 
© as well Dunkirk as Iriſh bottoms; and remember 
that, after March, it will be moſt difficult to tran- 
* ſport men from Ireland to England, the rebels be- 
ing maſters of the feas: ſo expecting a diligent and 
particular account, in anſwer to this letter. I reſt 


© Your molt aſſured conſtant friend, 
CHARLES R.“ 
A true copy. Zouch Tate. 


To Ormond. 
| December 15, 1644. 
Ormond, 


| AM ſorry to find by Colonel Barry the fad condi- 
tion of your particular fortune, for which I can- 
not find ſo good and ſpeedy remedy as the peace of 
Ireland, it being likewiſe to redreſs moſt neceſlar 
affairs here ; wherefore I command you to diſpatch 
it out of hand, for the doing of which, I hope my 
publick diſpatch will give you ſufficient inſtruction 
and power ; yet I have thought it neceſſary, for your 
more encouragement in this neceſſary work, to make 
this addition with my own hand. As for Poyning's 
act, I refer you to my other letter ; and for matter 


of religion, though I have not found it fit to take 
publick notice of the paper which Brown gave you, 
my J muſt command you to give him my Lord Muſ- 

ery and Plunket particular thanks for it, aſſuring 
them that without it there could have been no peace; 
and that ſticking to it, their nation in general, and 
they in particular, ſhall have comfort in what they 
have done; and to ſhew that this is more than words, 
I do hereby promiſe them, and command you to ſee 
it done, That the penal ſtatutes againſt Roman Ca- 
tholicks ſhall not be put in execution, the peace being. 
made, and they remaining in their due obedience ; 
and further, that when the Iriſh give me that aſſiſt- 
ance Which they have promiſed, for the ſuppreflion- 
of this rebellion, and I thall be reſtored. to my rights, 
then I will conſent to the repcal of them by a law z, 
but all thoſe againſt appeals to Rome and pr munire 
muſt ſtand. All this in cypher you muſt impart to 
none but thoſe three already named, and that with 
injunction of ſtrictoſt ſecreſy: ſo again, recommend- 
ing to your care the ſpeedy diſpatch of the peace of 
Iicland, and my neceffary ſupply from thence, as IL 
wrote to you in my laſt private letter. I reſt, 


A true copy. | Zouch Tate. 


The earl of Glamorgan's inſtructions to me, to be preſented- 
to your majeſty. 
TH AT, God willing, by the end of May, or be- 
by ginning of June, he will land with fix thouſand. 
riſh, 

That the gentlemen of the ſeveral counties of Mon- 
mouth, Glamorgan, Brecknock, and Caermarthen, 
will very ſpeedily for your majeſty's ſervice, in ſecur- 
ing theſe parts, raiſe and arm four thouſand inen. 

That with the ſhips which thall bring over the 
Iriſh, his lordſhip deſigns to block up Milford-haven, 
at which time he doubts not to draw theſe Welch 
forces into Pembrokeſhire. 

That, to advance theſe his undertakings, he hath - 
thirty thouſand pounds ready, ten thouſand muſkets, 
two thouſand caſe of piſtols, eight hundred barrels of 
powder, beſides his own ar'i/l-ry, and is aſcertained 
of thirty thouſand pounds more, which will be ready 
upon his return. 

That he hath intelligence from his ſhips, that divers 
Hollanders and Dunkirkers come in daily to him. 


In order to this ſervice, he commanded me humbly 
to put your majeſty in mind of his commiſſion, and 
that he may in fitting time have ſuch command in 
theſe counties, as may be ſuitable to his employment, 
and conducing to the ſervice in hand: theſe being 
counties in which, if other deſigns of landing fail, he 
can land in: and that your majeſty will ſeriouſly con- 
ſider the ſervices he hath done you, in compoling the 
diſtractiors of the county of Monmouth; and that 
you will be pleaſed to countenance Sir Themas Lundſ- 
ford, and graciouſly relieve the country in ſuch things, 
as without prejudicing your ſervice, may eaſe them, 

Concerning 
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Concerning the county of Monmouth only. 
That, by his lordſhip's means, who-hath now raiſed 


two regiments himſelf, Sir Thomas Lundsford's forces 


will be one thouſand eight hundred foot, and ſeven 


hundred horſe, which horſe is intended to be quartered 
in the foreſt of Dean, in places of ſecure quartering, 
as Langot attempted to have been taken by Sir John 
Winter, a place of great concernment, both for the 
reducing the foreſt, and ſecuring Monmouthſhire. 

That, by his lordſhip's intervention and endeavours, 
pu majeity really ſees he hath much qualified the 

enſe of the grievances of the county, and moderated 

their complaints, by ſubducting the intended petition, 
and therefore hopes your majeſty will ſo ſpecially 
commend their humble ſuit to Prince Rupert, as it 
may be ſucceſsful. 

That though the prayer of their petition is to re- 
duce the contribution to the proportion ſet by the par- 
liament at Oxford, yet his lordſhip hath ſo wrought, 
as theſe petitioners have under their hands ' obliged 
th:mſelves to continue the double payment for two 
months more, and doubts not, but in relation to the 
exigence of your majeſty's ſervice, to prevail for fur- 
ther time. | | 

His humble ſuit is, That T may carry with me into 
the country your majeſty's order, that the forces of Sir 
Thomas Lundsford may not be removed, but upon 
urgent occaſion, until his return : and that only upon 
your majeſty's or Prince Rupert's ſpecial order, other- 
wiſe it will be a great obſtruction and diſcouragement 
in raifing or continuing the number propoſed. 

That your majeſty will be pleaſed, in their favour, 
to write your letter to Prince Rupert, and that the 
country may have the honour to preſent it; to the 
end they may be eaſed of free quarter, exactions above 
their contribution, and unnccellary garriſons, that 
Chepſtow and Monmouth may be the better ſtrength- 
ened. 

That Sir Thomas Lundsford may be qualified with 

authority, to protect them according to ſuch order as 

the prince mall make. 

Theſe preſented by your 
loyal ſubject, 


Edward Boſdon. 
Zauch Tate. 


March 21, 1644. 


) : 
This is a true copy. 


Colonel Fitz-Williams humbly prays and propaundi as 
fellaweth : 


1E AT your ſacred majeſty will vouchſafe to pre- 


vail with his majeſty, to condeſcend to the juſt 
demands of his I:ith ſubjects, the contederate catho- 
licks iu his majetty's kin dom of Ircland, at leait in 
private. | 
That, upon the conſideration thereof, Colonel Fitz- 
Williams umbly propounds and undergoeth, with the 


; approbation of Mr. Hardegan, now employed agent 
for the ſaid confederate catholicks in France, to bring 


an army of ten thouſand men, and more of his ma- 


jeſty's ſubjects in his kingdom of Ireland, for hig 
majeſty's ſervice, into England. 

That Colonel Fitz-Williams undertakes, for the 
ſum. of ten thouſand pounds ſterling, to levy, ſhip 
and arm the ſaid ten thouſand men, and ſo pro ny 
tionably, for more or leſs; and that the ſaid moe 
may be put into ſuch hands as may be ſafe for his mi. 
jeſty, as well as ready for the colonel, when it ſhall 
appear, the ſaid army ſhall be in a readineſs to be 
tranſported into England. 

That, upon the landing the ſaid men, there ſhall 
be advanced to the colonel] one month's pay for all the 
army, according to the muſter, for the preſent ſupport 
of the army. | | 

That Colonel Fitz-Williams may be commander 
in chief thereof, and diſpoſe of all the officers, and 
only be commanded by his majeſty, his bighneſs the 
prince of Wales, and prince Rupert, and qualified 
with ſuch commiſſions as have been formerly granted 
to his majeſty's generals, that have commanded bodies 
apart from his majeity's own army, as the marquis of 
Newcaſtle, the earl of Kingſton, and others, herchy 
the better to enable him in the levies, as well as in 
the general conduct of the buſineſs ; and that in reſ;e& 
the parliament gives no quarter to his majeity's Linh 
ſubjects, therefore, that the ſaid forces ſhall not, by 
any order whatſoever, be divided. 

That the colonel may be ſupplied with a body of 
horſe, of at lealt two thouſand, to be rcady at the 
place of landing. 

That the colonel may be provided with ammunition 
and artillery, or with money requiſite for himſelt, to 
provide neceſſary proportions ior to bring with him. 

That the army 1hall be paid, as other armies of his 
majeſty. 


Having taken theſe propoſitions into conſideration, 
we have thought fit to teſtify our approbation and 
agreement thereunto, under our ſign manual, aſſuring 
what hath becn deſired of us therein thall be forth- 
with effectually endeavoured, and not doubt ing, to 
the ſalisfaction of the confederate catholicks of his 
majelty's kingdom of Ireland, and to the ſaid Colonel 
Fitz- Williams, fo that we may jultly expect an agree- 
able compliance and performance according!y, from 
all parties, in theſe ſeveral concernments. 

This is a true copy of the original, ſent by het 
majeſty to the king, May 16, 1645.— 
A. Lowly, ſecretary to the right honourable 
the Lord Jermin. 
A true copy. Zeuch Tate. 


To my wife, by Chaquen, Jan. 14, 1644-5. 


Dear Heart, 
POoLY came the 22 Jan. to whoſe great diſpatch, 
though for ſome days I cannot give a full anſwer, 
I cannot but at this opportunity reply to'ſomet'y'ng 
in thy letter, not without relating to ſomething of his 


diſcourſe. 
| ; As 


As I confeſs it a misfortune (but deny it a fault) 
ty not hearing oftener from me, ſo excuſe me to 
deny that it can be of ſo ill conſequence as thou men- 
tions, if their affections were ſo real, as they make 
ſhew of to thee ; for the difficulty of ſending is known 
to all, and the numbers of each letter will thew my 
diligence, and certainly there goes no great wit to find 
out ways of ſending; wherefore, if any be neglected 
more, then our wits are faulty: but to imagine it can 
enter into the thought of any fleſh living, that any 
body here ſhould hide from thee what is d-fired that 
every man ſhould know (excuſe me to ſay it) is fuch 
a folly, that I ſhall not believe that any can think it, 
though he ſay it: and, for my affection to thee, it 
will not be the miſcarrying of a letter or two that will 
call it in queſtion ; but take heed that theſe diſcourſes 
he not rather the effect of their wearineſs of thy com- 
any, than the true image of their thoughts ; and of 
this is not the propoſal of thy journey to Ireland a 
pretty inſtance ? For, ſeriouſly of itl[elt, I hold it one 
of the moſt extravagant propoſitions that I have heard, 
thy giving ear to it being moſt aſſuredly only to exprels 


as for the buſineſs itſelf (I mean the peace of Ireland) 
to thew thee the care I have had of it, and the fruits 


patches I have ſent. concerning it, earneſtly d: firing 
thee to keep them to thyſelf; only thou mayeſt, in 
general, let the queen regent and miniſters there un- 


ſatisfaction, that a peace will ſhortly enſue, which I 
really believe. But, for God's ſake, let none know 
the particulars of my. diſpatches. Ie nnot but tell 


agent (and little to the French) it being by his means 
that I have ſent thee all my letters, beſides expretles, 
ſince I came hither, though I expected moit from 
Sabran. 

I will not trouble thee with repetitions of news, 
Digby's diſpatch, which I have fcen, being fo full, 
that 3 add nothing; yet I cannot but paraphraſe 
a little upon that which he calls his ſuperſtitious pb- 
ſervation : it is this, Nothing can be more evident, 
than that Strafford's innocent blood hath been one of 
the great cauſes of God's juſt judginents upon this 
nation, by a furious civil war, both fides hitherto 
being almoit equally puniſhed, as being in a manner 
equal'y guilty ; but now, this laſt crying blood being 
totally theirs, I believe it is no preſu ap ion hereafter 
to hope, that his hand of ji:{tice mutt be heavicr upon 
them, and lighter upon us, looking now upon our 
cauſe, having palled by our faults. 


This is a true copy, examined by Edmund Prideaunx. 
Copy to the Duke of Richmond. 
ICHMOND, I thank you for the account you 


[ent me by this be rer, and have nothing of new 


L 


thy love to me, and not thy judgment in my affairs: 


L hope to receive from it, I have ſent thee the laſt diſ- 
derſtand, that J have offered my Iriſh _— lo good 


thee, that I am much beholden to the Portugueſe 


to direct you in, but only to remember you that my 
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going to Weſtmorland is not to be mentioned, but 
upon probable hopes of procuring a treaty with com- 
miſlioners there or thereabouts, and that you mention 
the fecurity I aſk with my coming to Weſtmorland. 
And 1 hope I need not remember you to cajole well 
the Independents and Scots: this bearer will tell you 
how well our weltern and northern allociations go on, 
to whom I refer you for other things. I reit. 


Zouch Tate. 
Oxford, Feb. 1644. 


Memorials for Secretary Nicholas, concerning the treaty 
at Uxbridge. 


This is a true copy. 


F IRST, for religion and church government, I 
will not go one jot further than what is offered by 

ou alrcady. 
2. And ſo for the militia, more than what ye have 
allowed by me ; but even in that you mult obſerve, 
that I mvit have free nomination of the full half; as 


if the total number, Scots and all, be thirty, I Will 


name fifteen : yet if they (I mean the Engliſh rebels) 
will be ſo baſe as to admit of ten Scots to twenty 
Engliſh, I am contented to name five Scots and ten 
Engliſh, and ſo proportionably to any number that 
{hall be agreed upon. | 

3.. As for gaining of particular perſons, beſides 
ſecurity, I give you power to promiſe them rewards. 
for performed ſervices, not ſparing to engage for places; 
ſo they be not of great truſt, nor be taken away from 
honeſt men in poſſeſſion, but as much profit as you: 
will: with this laſt you are only to acquaint Rich- 
mond, Southampton, Culpeper, and Hyde. 


This is a true copy. Zouch Tate. 


Direction for my Uxbridge commiſſioners. . 


Firft concerning religion. 


I N this the government of the church (as I ſuppoſe) 

will be the chief queſtion,. wherein two things are 
to be confidercd, conſcience and policy, For the firſt, 
I muſt declare unto you, that | ene yicld to the 
change of the government by biſhops ; not only as I 
fully concur with the moſt general opinion of Chriſ— 
tizns in all ages, as being the beſt, but likewiſe J hold 
myſelf particularly bound by the oa h I took at my 
coronation, not to alter the government of this church 
from what Lund it. And as for the church's patri- 
mony, I cannot fufter any diminution or alienation 
of it, it being, without peradventure, ſacrilege, and. 
likewile con trary to my coronaticn oath ; but whats. 
ſocver ſhall be oifered for rectifying of abuſes, if any 
hath cript in, or yet for the eaſe of tender conſci- 


ences (ſo that it endarzage not the foundation) Lam 


Con'ent to hear, and will he ready to give a gracious. 
aiilwer. thereunto. For the ſecond, As the king's. 
ity is to protect the chur. h, fo it is the church's to- 
aſliit the king in the maintenance of his juſt autho- 
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Tity ; wherefore my predeceſſors have been always 
careful (and eſpecially ſince the reforma'ion) to keep 
the dependency of the clergy intirely upon the crown, 
without which it will ſcarcely fit fait upon the king's 
head; therefore you muſt do nothing to change or 
leſſen this neceſſary dependency. ; 


Next concerning the militia. 


After conſcience, this is certainly the fitteſt ſubject, 
For a king's quarrel; for, without it, the kingly 
power is but a ſhadow; and therefore upon no means 
to be quitted, but to be maintained according to the 
ancient known laws of the land; yet becauſe, to at- 
tain to this ſo much wiſhed peace, by all good men, 
it is in a manner neceſſary, that ſufficient and real 
ſecurity be given for the performance of what ſhall 
be agreed upon: I permit you either by leaving ſtrong 
towns, or other military force, in the rebels poſſeſſion, 
until articles be performed, to give ſuch aſſurance for 
3 of conditions, as you ſhall judge neceſ- 

ary for to conclude a peace: provided always, that 
ye take, at leaſt, as great care, by ſufficient ſecurity, 
that conditions be performed to me: and to make ſure 
that, the peace once ſettled, all things ſhall return 
into their ancient channels. 


Thirdly, for Ireland. 


I confeſs, they have very ſpecious popular arguments 
to preſs this point, the gaining of no article more con- 
ducing to their ends than this: and. I have as much 
reaſon, both in honour and policy, to take care how 


to anſwer this as any; all the world knows the emi- 


nent inevitable neceſlity, which cauſed me to make the 
Iriſh ceſſation, and there remain yet as ſtrong reaſons 
for the concluding of that peace ; wherefore ye mult 
conſent to nothing to hinder me therein, until a clear 
way be ſhewn me, how my Proteſtant ſubjects there 
may probably, at leaſt, defend themſelves ; and that I 
ſhall have no more need to defend my conſcience and 
crown from the injuries of this rebellion. 


A true copy. Zauch Tate. 


At Uxbridge, on Wedneſday the twenty-ninth of January, 
1644, the Proteſtation under-written was unanimouſly 
conſented unto, and taken by all his majeſly's commiſſion- 
ers appointed ie treat there, touching à well-grounded 
ear. 5 

XXV. 


A. B. being one of the commiſſioners, aſſigned by 

his majeſty, for this preſent treaty at Uxbridge, do 
proteſt and promiſe, in the fight of Almighty God, 
that I will not diſcloſe nor reveal unto any perſon or 
perſons whatſoever, who is not a commiſſioner, any 
matter or thing that ſhall be ſpoken of, during the 
treaty, by any one or more of his majeſty's commiſ- 
ſioners, in 77 private debate amongit ourſelves con- 
cerning the ſaid treaty ; ſo as to name or deſcribe, 


directly or indireCtly, mM perſon or perſons that ſhall 


ſpeak any ſuch matter or thing, unleſs it be by the 
conſent of all the ſaid commiſſioners that ſhall be then 
living. 


Memorandum, That it is by all the ſaid commiſfon. 
ers agreed, That this ſhall not bind, where any 
ten of the commiſſioners ſhall agree to certify 
his majeſty the number of aſſenters or diſſenters 
upon any particular reſult, in this treaty, nox 
naming or deſcribing the perſons. 


This is a true copy, examined by Zauch Ty, 


The queen to the king, from York. 


March Zo, 1644 ; alſo 4-j. 
My Dear Heart, 2 


1 NEED not tell you from whence this bearer 
comes ; only I will tell you, "That the propoſitions 
which he brings you are good, but 260. and I believe 
that it is not yet time to put them into execution; 
therefore find ſome means to ſend them back, which 
may not diſcontent them, and do not tell who gave 
you this advice. Sir Hugh Cholmley is come with a 
troop of horſe to kiſs my hands; the reſt of his peo- 
ple he left at Scarborough, with a ſhip laden with 
arms, which the ſhips of the parliament had taken and 
brought thither, ſo ſhe is ours; the rebels have quit- 
ted Ladcaſter, upon our ſending forces to Wetherby, 
but they are returned with twelve hundred men; ue 
ſend more forces to drive them-out, though thoſe we 
have already at Wetherby are ſufficient, but we fear 
leſt they have all their forces thereabouts, and lelt they 
have ſome deſign; for they have quitted Selby and 
Cawood, the laſt of which they have burnt : betwe-n 
this and to-morrow night we ſhall know the iſſue of 
this buſineſs, and I will ſend you an xpreſs; I am 
more careful to advertiſe you of what we do, that you 
and we may find means to have paſſports to ſend ; and 
I wonder, that upon the ceſſation, you have not de- 
manded that you might ſend in ſafety ; this thews my 
love: I underſtand to-day, from London, that they 
will have no ceſſation, and that they treat, at the be- 
ginning of the two firſt articles, which is of the forts, 
ſhips, and ammunition, and afterwards of the dil- 
banding of the army. Certainly, I wiſh a pcace wore 
than any, and that with greater reaſon : but I wo! 
have the diſbanding of the perpetual parliament fir“; 
and, certainly, the reſt will be eaſily afterwards: 1 
do not ſay this of my own head alone, for generally, 
both thoſe who are for you, and againſt you, in this 
country, wiſh an end of it; and I am certain, that ii 
ou do demand it at the firſt, in caſe it be not granted, 
Tull is ours, and all Yorkſhire, which is a thing t9 
conſider of; and for my particular, if you make 4 
peace and diſband your army, before there is an end 
to this a mars parliament, I am abſolutely reſold 
to go into France, not being willing to fall again int 
the hands of thoſe people, being well aſſured, that i 
the power remain with them, it will not be well for 


me in England; remember what I have written to you 
in 


In three precedent letters, and be more careful of me 
than you have been, or at the leaſt diſſemble it, to the 
end, that no notice be taken of it. Adieu, the man 
haſtens me, ſo that I can ſay no more. 


Vrt, this thirtieth of March. 


HIS letter ſhould have gone by a man of Maſter 
© Denedſdale, who 1s gone, and all the beginning 
of this letter was upon this ſubject ; and therefore Pl 
this man it ſignifies nothing; but the end was ſo 
pleaſing, that I do not forbear to ſend it to you : you 
now know, by Elliot, the iſſue of the buſineſs of 
Tadcaſter, ſince we had almoſt loſt Scarborough, 
whilſt Cholmley was here. Brown Buſhell would 
have rendered it up to the parliament ; but Cholm- 
ley, having had notice of it, 1s gone with our forces, 
and hath retaken it ; and hath deſired to have a lieu- 
tenant and forces of ours to put within it, for which 
we ſhould take his ; he hath alſo taken two pinnaces 
from Hotham, which brought forty-four men to put 
within Scarborough, ten pieces of cannon, four bar- 
rels of powder, and four of bullet. This is all our 
news; our army marches to-morrow, to put an end 
to Fairfax's excellency. And I will make an end of 
this letter this third of April. I have had no news of 
you ſince Parſons. 

March 3o, April 3. 
A true copy. P. . 


The queen to the king from Bath. 
April 21, 1644. 
My Dear Heart, | 
Rederick Cornwallis will have told you all our voy- 
age as far as Adbury, and the ſtate of my health; 
ſince my coming hither I find myſelf ſo ill, as well 
in the ill reſt that I have, as in the increaſe of my 
rheum. 
J hope that this day's reſt will do me good; I go 
to-morrow to Briſtol, to fend you back the carts, 
many of them are already returned : my Lord Dillon 
told me, not directly from you, though he ſays you 
approve it, that it was fit I thould write a letter to the 
commiſſioners of Ireland to this effect: That they. 
ought to deſiſt from thoſe things for the preſent, which 
they had put in their paper, and to aſſure them, that 
when you ſhall be in another condition than you are 
now, you will give them contentment. 

I thought it to be a matter of ſo great engagement, 
thay I dare not do it without your command; there- 
fore if it pleaſe you that I ſhould do ſo, ſend me what 
you would have me write, that I may not do more 
thin what you appoint : and alſo that it being your 
command, you may hold to that which I promiſe ; 
for I ſhould be very much grieved to write any thing 
which 1 would not hold to, and when you have pro- 
miſed it me I will be confident. I believe alſo, that 
to wiite to my Lord Muſkerry without the reſt will be 
enough ; for the letter which I ſhall write to him ſhall 
be with my own hand; and if it be to all your com- 
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miſſioners, it ſhall be by the ſecretary. Farewell, my 
dear heart; I cannot write any more, but that I am 
abſolutely 

| Yours. 


A true copy. Zouch Tate. 


XXIX, 
The queen to the king, 


Paris, Fanuary 1644-8. 
I HAVE received one of your letters, dated from 
Marlborough, of an old date, having received man 
others more Freſh, to which I have made anſwer : l 
will ſay nothing concerning this, but only econcern- 
ing the affair of (Gor.) If it be not done, it is time, 
being very ſeaſonable at this time, which I did not 
believe before. I underſtand, that the commiſſioners 
are arrived at London ; I have nothing to ſay, but 
that you have a care of your honour, and that if you 
have a peace it may be ſuch as may hold ; and if it 
fall out otherwiſe, that you do not abandon thoſe who 
have ſerved you, for fear they do forſake you in your 
need. Alſo I do not fee how you can be in ſafety, 
without a regiment of guards: for myſelf, I think L 
cannot be, ſeeing the malice which they have againſt 
me, and my religion, of which I hope you will have 
a care of both ; but in my opinion religion ſhould be 
the laſt thing upon which you ſhould treat : for if you 
do agree upon ſtrictneſs againſt the Catholicks, it 
would diſcourage them to ſerve you, and if afterwards 
there ſhould be no peace, you could never expect ſuc- 
cours, either from Ireland or any other catholick 
prince, for they would believe you would abandon 
them, after you have ſerved yourſelf. I have diſ- 
mam an expreſs into Scotland, to Montroſe, to 
now the condition he 1s in, and what there is to be 
done. This week I ſend to Mr. of Lorrain, and into 
Holland, I loſe no time; if I had more of your news, 
all would go better. Adieu, my dear heart. 
My wife, 2 December, January 1644-5. 


A true copy. Zouch Tate. 
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De queen to the king. Paris, Fan. 27, 1644-5; alſo 
March 13. 


My Dear Heart, Paris, Fan. 2. 
TON ELLIOT, two days ſince, hath brought me 


much joy and ſorrow; the firſt, to know the 
ood eſtate in which you are in; the other, the fear 
have that you go to London. I cannot conceive 
where the wit was of thoſe who gave you this coun- 
ſel, unleſs it be to hazard your perſon to fave theirs ; 
but, thanks be to God, to-day I received one of yours, 
by the ambaſſador of Portugal, dated in January, which 
comforted me much to lee that the treaty ſhall be at 
For the honour of God, truſt not your- 
ſelf in the hands of theſe people; and if you ever go 
L 2 to 


35⁴ 


to London, before the parliament be ended, or with- 
out a good army, you are loſt. I underſtand, that 


the propoſitions for the peace muſt begin by diſband- 


ing the army ; if you conſent to this you ſhall be loſt, 
they having the whole power of the militia ; they 
have done, and will do whatſoever you will. I re- 
ceived yeſterday letters from the duke of Lorrain, who 


ſends me word, if his ſervice be agreeable to you, he 


will bring you ten thouſand men. Dr. Goffe, whom 
I have ſent into Holland, ſhall treat with him in his 
paſſage upon this buſineſs; and I hope very ſpeedily 
to ſend good news of this, as alſo of the money. Aſſure 
yourſelf I will be wanting in nothing you fhall deſire, 
and that I will hazard my life, that is, to die by fa- 
mine rather than not ſend to you ; ſend me word al- 
ways by whom you receive my letters, for I write both 
by the ambaſſador of Portugal, and the reſident of 
rants. Above all, have a care not to abandon thoſe 
who have ſerved you, as well the biſhops as the poor 
catholick. Adieu. You will pardon me, if I make 
uſe of another to write, not being able to do it ; yet 
myſelf in cyphers ſhew to my nephew Rupert, that I 
intreat you to impart all that I write to you, to the 
end that he may know the reaſon why I write not to 
him; I know not how to ſend great pacquets. 


My wife, 34 Jan. 1644-5. 
A true copy. Zouch Tate. 


Dear Heart, Paris, March 13. 


INCE my laſt, I have received one of your letters, 
marked 16, by which you ſignify the receipt of 
my letters by Pooly, which hath a little ſurprized 
me, it ſeeming to me that you write, as if I had in 
my letter ſomething which had diſpleaſed you: if that 
hath been, I am very innocent in my intention, I 
only did believe, that it was neceſſary you ſhould 
know all : there 1s one other thing in your letter 
which troubles me much ; where you would have me 
keep to myſelf your diſpatches, as if you believe that 
{ thould be capable to ſhew them to any, only to 
Lord Jermyn to uncypher them, my head not ſutfer- 
ing me to do it myſelf ; but, if it pleaſe you, I will 
do it, and none in the world ſhall fee them. Be kind 
to me, or you kill me. I have already affliction 
enough to fear, which without you I could not do, 
but your ſervice ſurmounts all. Farewell, my dear 
heart. Behold the mark, which you delire to have 
to know when I deſire any thing in carneſt + ; and I 
pray, begin to remember what I ſpoke to you con- 
cerning Jack Barclay for maſter of the wards. I am 
not engaged, nor will not be, for the places of Lord 
Per. and others ; do you accordingly. 


| Newark, Fune 27. 

My Dear Heart, 3 

J RECEIVE D juſt now your letter by my Lord 
Saville, who found me ready to go away, ſtaying 

but for one thing, for which you will well pardon two 


days ſtop; it is, to have Hull and Lincoln. Young 


HARLEFAN MISCELLANY. 


Hotham, having been put in priſon by order of par. 
liament, is eſcaped, and hath ſent to 260, that he 
would caſt himſelf into his arms, and that Hull and 
Lincoln ſhould be rendered: he is gone to his father 
and 260, writes for your anſwer; ſo that I think f 
ſhall go hence Friday or Saturday, and ſhall go lie at 
Werton ; and from thence to Aſhby, where we will 
reſolve what way to take; and I will {tay there a day 
becauſe that the march of the day before will have been 
ſomewhat great, and alſo to know how the enemy 
marches, all their forces at Nottingham at prefer; 
being gone to Leiceſter and Derby, which makes us 
believe that it is to intercept our paſſage. As ſoon a8 
we have reſolved, I will fend you word. At this pre- 
ſent, I think it fit to Tet you Ls the ſtate in which 
we march, and what J leave behind me for the ſafety 
of Lincolnſhire and Nottinghamſhire : I leave tub. 
thouſand foot, and wherewithal to arm five hundred 
more, and twenty companies of horſe; all this to be 
under Charl-s Cavendiſh, whom the gentlemen of the 
county have deſired me not to carry with me againſt 
his will, for he deſired extremely to go. The ene- 
mies have left within Nottingham one thouſand. [ 
carry with me three thouſand foot, thirty companics 
of horſe and dragoons, fix pieces of cannon, and two 
mortars. Harry Jermyn commands the forces which 
go with me, as colonel of my guard, and Sir Alex- 
ander Leſley the foot under him, and Gerard the 
horſe, and Robin Legge the artillery, and her ſhe. 
majeſty generaliſhma, and extremely diligent, with 
an hundred and fifty waggons of baggage to govern, 
in caſe of battle. Have a care that no troop of Efes 
army incommodate us, for J hope that tor the reſt 
we ſhall be ſtrong enough, for at Nottingham u e have 
had the experience, one of our troops having bcatin | 
ſix of their's, and made them fly. I have reccived | 
your proclamation, or declaration, which I wiſh had 
not been made, being extremely diſadvantageous for 
you; for you ſhew too much fear, and do not what 
you had reſolved upon. Farewell, my dear hcart, 


The queen to the king, Fune 27, 1043. 


CHARLES Rex. 


II is not unknown, both to the French king and 
his mother, what unkindneſſes and diſtaſtes have 
fallen between my wife and me; which hitherto ! 
have borne with great patience, as all the world knows, 
ever expecting and hoping an amendment, knowing 
her to be but young, and percetving it to be the ill 
crafty counſels of her ſervants, for. advancing of their 
own ends, rather than her own inclination : for, at 
my firſt meeting of her at Dover, I could not expect 
more teſtimonies of reſpect and love than ſhe ſhewed ; 
as, to give one inſtance : her firſt ſuit was, T hat ſhe, 
being young, and coming to a ſtrange country, both 
by her years, and ignorance of the cuſtoms of the 
place, might commit many errors, therefore that | 
would not be angry with her for her faults of 1510- 


rance, before I had with my inſtructions learned = 
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to eſchew them; and deſired me, in theſe caſes, to 
uſe no third perſon, but to tell her myſelf, when I 
found ſhe did __ thing amiſs. I both gronted her re- 
queſt, and thanked her for it, but deſired that ſhe 
would uſe me as ſhe had deſired me to uſe her; which 
ſhe willingly promiſed me: which promiſe ſhe never 
kept ; for a little after this, Madam St. George taking 
a diſtaſte, becauſe I would not let her ride with us in 
the coach, when there were women of better quality 
to bll her room, claiming it as her due, (which in 
England we think a ſtrange thing) ſet my wite in ſuch 
an humour of diſtaſte againſt me, as, from that very 
hour to this, no man can ſay that ever ſhe uſed me, 
two days together, with ſo much reſpect as I deſerved 
of her, but, on the contrary, has put ſo many diſre- 
ſpects on me, that it were too long to ſet down all. 
Some I will relate: As I take it, it was at her brſt 
coming to Hampton-court, I ſent ſome of my council 
to her, with thoſe orders that were kept in the queen 
my mother's houſe, deſiring ſhe would command the 
count of I illiers, that the ſame might be kept in her's. 
Her anſwer was, the hoped that I would give her 
leave to order her houſe as ſhe liſt herſelf Now if 
the had faid, that ſhe would ſpeak with me, not doubt- 
ing to give me fatisfactivn in it, I could have found 
no fault with her, whatſocver ſhe would have ſaid of 
this to myſelf, for I could only impute it to igno- 
rance ; but I could not imagine that the. affronted me 
ſo, as to refuſe me in ſuch a thing publickly. After 
J heard this anſwer, 1 took a time when I thought 
ve lad both beſt Iciſure to diſpute it, to tell her calmly 
both ker fault in the publick Jenial, and her miſtaking 
of the buſineſs itſelf, She, inſtead of acknowledging 
her fault and miſtaking, gave me ſo ill an anſwer, 
that I omi, not to be tedious, the relation of that 
dilcou:te, having too much of that nature hercafter 
to relate. Many little neglects I will not take the 
pains to ſet down: as, her elchewing to be in m 

company; when I have any thing to ſpeak to her, I 
mult means her ſervant firſt, elſe I am ſure to be de- 
med; her neglect of the Engliſh tongue, and of the 
nauon in general. I will alſo omit the affront the did 
me .betore my going to this laſt unhappy aſſembly of 
Parliament, becauſe there has been talk enough of that 
already, Sc. the auihor of it is before you in France. 
To be thort, omitting all other patiages, coming only 
to that which is moſt recent in memory : I having 
made a commiſſion to make my wife's jointure, &c. 
to ai!gn her thoſe lands ſhe is to live on, and it being 
drought to ſuch a ripeneſe, that it wanted but my 
conſent to the particulars they had choſen, ſhe, taking 
notice that it was now time to name the officers for 
her revenue, one night, when I was in bed, put a 
paper into my hand, telling me it was a liſt of thoſe 
that ihe defired to be of her revenue. I took it, and 
laid I would read it next morning, but withal told 
her, that, by agreement in France, I had the naming 
of them. She ſaid there were both Engliſh and French 
n the note. I replied, that thoſe Engliſh I thoũght 


ft to ſerve her, I would confirm, but for the French, 


it was impoſſible for them to ſerve her in that nature. 
Then ſhe ſaid, all thoſe in the paper had breviates 
from her mother and herſelf, and that ſhe could admit 
no other. Then I ſaid, it was neither in her mo- 
ther's power, nor her's, to admit any without my 
leave ; and that, if ſhe ſtood upon that, whomſoever 
ſhe recommended ſhould not come in. Then ſhe bade 
me plainly take my lands to myſelf ; for, if ſhe had 
no power to put in whom ſhe would in thoſe places, 
ſhe would have neither lands nor , houſes of me, but 
bade me give her what I thought fit in penſion. 

bade her then remember to whom ſhe ſpoke ; and told 
her, that ſhe ought not to uſe me ſo. Then ſhe fell 
into a paſſionate diſcourſe, how miſerable ſhe was in 
having no power to place ſervants, and that buſineſſes 
ſucceeded the worſe for her recommendation; which 
when I offered to anſwer, the would not ſo much as 
hear me: Then ſhe went on, ſaying, ſhe was not of 
that baſe quality to be uſed ſo ill. "Then I made her 
both hear me, and end that diſcourſe. Thus having 
had ſo long patience with the diſturbance of that, that 
ſhould be one of my greateſt contentments, Jan no 
longer ſuffer thoſe, that I know to be the cauſe aug 
fomenters of theſe humours, to be about my wife any 
longer ; which I muſt do, if it were but for one ac- 
tion they made my wife do, which is, to make her 
go to Tyburn in devotion to pray : which action can 
have no greater invective made againſt it, than the 
relation. Therefore you ſhall tell my brother the 
French king, as likewiſe his mother, that this being 
an action of ſo much neceſſity, I doubt not but he 
will be ſatisfied with it, eſpecially ſince he hath done 


the like himſelf, not ſtaying while he had ſo much. 


realon : and, being an action that ſome may interpret 
to be of harſhneſs to his nation, I thought good to 
cive him an account of it, becauſe that, in all things, 
I would preſerve the good correſpondency and bro- 
therly affection that is between us. 

His majeſty's inſtructions, given me at /Yanflead, 

July 12, 1626. Signed 24. 
A true copy. Zouch Tate. 


Dear Heart, Oxford, Fan. 1, 1644-5. 
I RECEIVE it as a good augure thus to begin this 


new year, having newly received thine of the thir- 
tieth of December, which I cannot ſtay to decypher, 
for not loſing this opportunity, it likewiſe being a 
juſt excuſe ſor this ſhort account. This day I have 
diſpatched Digby's ſecretary, ſully relating the ſtate 
of our affairs; therefore, I ſhall only now tell thee, 
that the rebels are engaged into an cqual treat, with- 
out any of thoſe diſadvantages which might have been 
apprehended when Thomas Elltot went hence, and 
that the diſtractions of London were never ſo great, 


or ſo likely to bring good effect as now; laſtly, that 
aſſiſtance was never more needful, never fo likely as 


now to do good to him, who is eternally thine. 
Copy to my wife, Jan. 1, 1044, by P. A. 
This is a true copy, examined by Miles Corbet. * 
Z 2z 2 . #Hlarry, 
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Harry, 

LEI my wife ſhould not yet be fit for any buſineſs, 

I write this to you; not to excuſe my pains, but 
eaſe her's, and that ſhe may know, but not be troubled 
with my kindneſs, I refer to your diſcretion, how to 
impart my letter to her, or any other buſineſs, that ſo 
her health in the firſt place be cared for, then my af- 
fairs. And now I muſt tell you, that undoubtedly, if 
you had not truſted to Digby's ſanguine complexion, 
not to be rebated from ſending good news, you would 
not have found fault with him, for ſending miſtaken 
intelligence, for if he ſhould ſtrictly tie himſelf to cer- 
tain truths in this kind, you muſt have nothing from 
him, but my proclamations or ordinances from the 
pretended houſes ; but tell me, Can you not diſtinguiſh 
detween what we ſend you unto certainty, and what 
upon uncertain reports, without making an oath the 
mark of diſtinction, and are you obliged to publiſh all 
the news we fend you ? Seriouſly I think news may be 
ſometimes too good to be told in the French court ; and 
certainly, there is as much dexterity in publiſhing of 
news, as in matters which at firſt ſight, may ſeem of 
greater difficulty ; for as F would not have them think 
that all aſſiſtance beſtowed upon me were in vain, fo 
I would not have them believe, that J needed no help, 
leſt they ſhould-underhand aſſiſt any rebels, to keep the 
balance of diſſenſion amongſt us equal. 

For matter of news and preſent ſtate of my affairs, 
f refer you to Digby; only this in general, that if it 
Mall pleaſe God to aſſiſt us this year, but half ſo mi- 
raculouſly as he did the laſt, my preſent ſtate compared 
with what it was this time twelve-month, I am very 
Hopeful to ſee a joyful harveſt before next winter ; nor 
do I think this, in any human probability, poſſible, 
except my wite can procure me conſiderable 1 
both of men and money; of which I conceive little 
reaſon to deſpair, your laſt giving me good hope, con- 
cerning Lorrain, and though I ſay not that, for the 
other, I have ſo good an author as 196, yet J hope 
you will not much blame my confidence, when 194, 
in her's, the tenth of March, ſays, Fay une affaire 
aſſures que vous donnere 40000 prftols, que je vous euſſi 
envoye ſi j euſſi Iu mon navir revenu avec l eſtain. 

In the laſt place I will impoſe that upon you, that 
is not reaſonable to expect from my wife, which is, 
to give me a continual account, what letters ſhe re- 
ceives from me, and what miſcarries or comes ſlowly ; 
to which end take notice, that all my letters to her are 
numerarily marked on the top, as this with 37, and 
likewiſe I now begin the fame with you ; ſo farewel. 

In your next, let me know particularly how my 
wife is, which though it be not as I would have it, yet 
the perfect knowledge will hinder me to imagine her 


worſe than ſhe is; if well, then every word will pleaſe 


me. I have commanded Digby to write to you freely, 
concerning William Murry, which LI hold to be as ne- 
ceſſary concerning Montroſe's buſineſs. 

To the Lord Jermyn, April 24, 1645, concerning 
France. 

Louch Tate... 


A true copy. 


Oxford, Thurſday, April 24. 


Dear Heart, 

QINCE my laſt by Choquen, I have had no mean; 
of writing, and as little new matter; that which iz 
now, is the progreſs of the treaty, of which theſe in. 
cloſet! papers will give thee a full account; but if thou 
have them ſooner from London than me, thou haſt ng 
reaſon to wonder, conſidering the length and uncer. 
tainty of the way I am forced to ſend by, in reſpect 
of the other ; for the buſineſs itſelf, F believe thou wilt 
approve of my choice of treaters, and for my propoſi- 
tions, they differ nothing in ſubſtance, very little in 
words, from thoſe which were laſt, wherefore I need 
to ſay nothing of them; and for my inſtructions, they 
are not yet made, but by the next I hope to ſend them: 
now upon the whole matter, I deſire thee to ſhew the 
queen and miniſters there the improbability that this 
preſent treaty ſhould produce a peace, conſidering the 
great ſtrange difference, if not contrariety, of grounds 
that are betwixt the rebels propoſitions and mine, and 
that I cannot alter mine, nor will they ever theirs, 
until they be out of hope to prevail by force, which a 
little aſſiſtance, by thy means, will ſoon make them 
ſo; for J am confident, if ever I could put them to a 
defenſive, which a reaſonable ſum of money would do, 
they would be eaſily brought to reaſon. Concerning 
our intrigues here at Oxford, I deſire thee to ſuſpend 
thy judgment, for J believe few but partial relations 
will come to thee, until I ſhall ſend ſome, whom I 
may truſt by word of mouth ; 1t being too much trou- 

ble to us both, to ſet them down in paper. 


Copy to my wife, Jan. 22, 1644. 


This is a true copy, examined by 
Miles Cortet, 


Dear Heart, 


I NEVER till now knew the good of ignorance, 
for I did not know the danger that thou wert in by 
the ſtorm, before I had certain aſſurance of thy happy 
eſcape; we having had a pleaſing falſe report, of ihy 
ſafe landing at Newcaſtle, which thine of the 19th ot 
Jan. ſo confirmed us in, that we at leaſt were not un- 
deceived of that hope, till we knew certainly how 
great a danger thou haſt paſſed, of which I ſhall not 
be out of apprehenſion, until I may have the happincls 
of thy company, for indeed I think it not the leaſt of 
my misfortunes, that for my ſake thou haſt run o 
much hazard; in which thou haſt expreſſed ſo much 
love to me, that I confeſs it is impoſſible to repay, by 
any thing I can do, much leſs by words ; but my heart 
being full of affection for thee, admiration of thee, 
and impatient paſſion of gratitude to thee, I could not 
but ſay ſomething, leaving the reſt to be read by thee, 
out of thine own noble heart. The intercepting 0 
mine to thee, of the ſecond of February, has bred great 
diſcourſe in ſeveral perſons, and. of ſeveral kinds; 25 
my ſaying, L was perſecuted for places, is applied to 
all and only thoſe. that I there name to be ſuitols, 
whereas the truth is: I meant thereby the 1mportun'y 


of others, whom at that time I had not time to 1 
7 
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as well as ſome there mentioned, for I confeſs 174, 
and 133. are not guilty of that fault; ſome find fault 
of too much kindneſs to thee, thou may eaſily vote 
from what conſtellation that comes, but I aſſure ſuch 
that I want expreſſion, not will, to do it ten times 
more to thee on all occaſions ; others preſs me, as be- 
ing brought upon the ſtage ; but I anſwer, that hav- 
ing profeſſed to have thy advice, it were a wrong to 
thee, to do any thing before I had it. As for our 
treaty, leaving the particulars to this incloſed, I am 
confident thou wilt be content with it, as concerning 
my part 1n it, for all the ſoldiers are well pleaſed with 
what I have done, but expect no ceſſation of. arms; 
for the lower houſe will have none without a diſband- 
ing, and I will not diſband, till all be agreed. Laſtly, 
for our military affairs I thank God, that here and in 
the welt, they $19 con well; as for the north, I refer 
thee to 226. 140. information. So daily expecting and 
praying for good news from thee, &c. 
Copy to my wife, Feb. 13, 1643. 
Oxford, Feb. 13, 1643. 
A true copy. Louch Tate. 


Irfiruftions to Colonel Cockran, to be purſued in his nega- 
ciation to the king of Denmark. 


you are to inform the king of Denmark, that by his 
majeſty's command, as to the neareſt ally of his 
erown, his uncle, and wham he believes will not be 


unconcerned in his affairs, as well in intereſt as affee- 


ion, you are ſent to give a particular account of the 
{tate of his majeſty's affairs, to renew the ancient 
league and amity that hath been between the two king- 
doms, and families royal, and to reduce it to more 
exact particulars, ſuch as might be uſeful to the pre- 
fent affairs of England, and all occurrences in the fu- 
ture of thoſe of Denmark. - 

That the preſent affair of your negotiation is to de- 
mand an aſſiſtance from his majeſty, ſuch a one as the 
preſent ſtate of affairs in England requires, againſt a 
dangerous combination of his majeſty's ſubjects, who 
ave not only invaded his majeſty in his particular 
rites, but have laid a deſign to diflolve the monarchy 
and frame of government, under pretences of liberty 
and religion, becoming a dangerous precedent to all 
the monarchies of Chriſtendom, to be looked upon 
with ſucceſs in their deſign. 

That the nature of their proceedings hath been ſuch, 
as hath not admitted any foreign treaty to be intereſted 
in ſuppreſſing their deſign, without giving them ad- 
vantage of ſcandaliſing his majeſty's intentions, and 
drawing away univerſally the hearts of his people, 
whom they had inſinuated, under pretence of reforma- 
uon of particular abuſes of government, and miniſters 
of ſtate, to concur generally with approbation of their 
proccedings, and in which (though the dangerous con- 
ſequence and deſtgn were viſible to his majeſty) a pre- 


ſent compliance was neceſſary, left any publick oppo- 
his majeſty's part, that might ſeem to defeat 
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the great expectations which they had raiſed in the 
commons in thoſe plauſible particulars, might have 
occaſioned a general revolt throughout the kingdoms, 

reat jealouſies being diſperſed and fomented amongſt 
them of his majeſty's foreign treaties and force, to be 
uſed to oppoſe and ſuppreſs thoſe their deſires, and the 
movers therein. 

Upon the credit they had herewith built on the peo- 
ple's opinions, they proceeded under pretence of re- 
formation of religion, to diſſolve the government of 
the church, according to its conſtitution in England, a 
chief column and ſupport to that monarchy and crown. 

They laſtly invaded his majeſty in all the preroga- 
tives of his crown, and under pretence of ill miniſters 
and counſellors of ſtate, whom they pretended to re- 
move, endeavoured to invelt in themſelves, in all times 
for the future, the dominion of all miniſters of ſtate, 
and his majeſty's family ; withdrew all his revenues 
into their on hands, and to confirm themſelves in an 
abſolute power of diſpoſing his eſtate, entered upon 
poſſeſſing themſelves of the militia of the kingdom, his 
navy, and magazines; in which his majeſty being 
forced to appear in oppoſition, dangerous tumults were 
raiſed againſt him, ſo that he was forced to forſake - 
London, for preſervation of his perſon, his queen, and 
children. 

That ſince, for the ſafety of the queen, he had been 
forced to ſend her into Holland, to retire himſelf to 
the beſt affected party of his ſubjects, from whence, 
by declarations, ſetting forth the ſiniſter proceedings 
of that faction, diſcovering their deſigns of innovating 
the government, and falſifying the ſcandals they had 
imputed to him, he hath had the advantage generally 
to undeceive his people, to draw to him univerſally 
the nobility and gentry of the kingdom. But the other 
faction, ſtill keeping up ſome intereſt and credit with 
the commons, in the deſperate eſtate they find them 
{clves, begin to make head againſt him, have appoint- 
ed a general, and are levying forces to maintain their 
party, committing divers acts of hoſtility, violence, and 
rebellion, 

That his majeſty having great encouragements given 
him, by the exceeding numbers of gentry and noble- 
men that reſort to him, is already advanced near them 
with ſix thouſand horſe, and ten thouſand foot. 

That the ſtates of Holland have condeſcended to 
give her majelty, the queen, a convoy of the greateſt 
part of their flect now at ſea, for her return into Eng 
land. | 

That divers forts and countries, upon his majeſty's 
perſonal appearance, have declared for him; fo that 
his affairs at home grow daily into a better eſtate, as 
he likewiſe expects and hopes, that all his neighbour 
princes and allies will not look upon ſo dangerous a 
precedent to their own crowns and monarchies, with- 
out contributing to ſuppreſs this fo pernicious a deſign, 

egan within his kingdom. 

That to give his majeſty the juſter ground to reflect 
upon the dangerous conſequences, in relation to his 
own intereit, of their ſucceſs; it hath been by them 

publickly 
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ublickly moved in the commons houſe long ſince, to 
interpoſe in the accommodation of the Dutch, and to 
ſet out a fleet, to take away his cuſtoms of the ſound. 
That they have ſince imputed to his majeſty, as a 
ground to ſcandal him with his people, that he did ne- 
gotiate the introducing, by his uncle the king of Den- 
mark, a foreign power to ſettle his affairs, and under 
that pretext, have given large commiſſion, and parti- 
cular inſtructions to the fleet, to viſit, ſearch, and in- 
tercept all ſuch Daniſh ſhips as they could meet, and 
to fight with, ſink, or deſtroy, all ſuch as ſhould reſiſt 
them, not permitting the ſame, or to take and detain 
them, having any arms or ammunition on board ; ac- 
cording to which, they have ſearched, viſited, and de- 


tained divers, to the great prejudice and interruption 


of the Norway trade driven commonly in this king— 
dom, in their own bottoms : and that they did prepare 
force againſt others, whom they permitted not to water, 
nor any o'her acoommodation, being bound for the 
Weſt-Indies, and put in by ſtreſs of weather in the 
weſt of England. 
That in purſuance of their great deſign of extirpat- 
ing the royal blood, and monarchy of England, they 
have endeavoured likewiſe to lay a great blemiſh upon 


his royal family, endeavouring to illegitimate all de- 


rived from his ſiſter, at once to cut off the intereſt and 
pretenſions of the whole race; which their moſt de- 
teſtable and ſcandalous deſign they have purſued, exa- 
mining witneſſes, and conferring circumſtances and 
times, to colour their pretenſions in ſo great a fault: 
and which, as his facred majeſty of England, in the 
true ſenſe of honour to his mother, doth abhor, and 
will puniſh, ſo he expects his concurrence, in vindi— 
cating a ſiſter of ſo happy memory, and by whom ſo 
near an union, and continued league of amity, hath 
been produced between the families and kingdoms. 
That the particulars, in which his majeſty doth de- 
fire his aſſiſtance, are, in the loan, and raiſing of men, 
money, arms, and ſhips, all, or ſuch of them, as may 
conſiſt beit with the convenience of his own affairs: 
and of ſuch, in the firſt place, as may be moſt requiſite 
and wanting to his majelty. | 
That to ſet his levies on foot, and put him in a poſ- 
ture to protect his ſubjects in all places that adhere to 
him, and receive their contribution, one hundred thou- 
ſand pounds will be neceſſary for him, which his ma- 


Jeſty deſires may be by way of loan. And for the re- 


ſtitution of it, beſides his kingly word, and ſolemn en- 
gagement upon this treaty, he 1s contented of ſuch his 
crown jewels, as are in his diſpoſure, to leave his royal 
pledge; if it ſhall be deſired. | 
The particulars of arms that he deſires are ſix thou- 
fand muſquets, one thouſand five hundred horſe-arms, 
and twenty pieces of held-artillery mounted. 
Aſſiſtance of men he deſires only in horſemen, and 
to know in what time they may be ready, and how 
many. 
"hat the Holy Iſland, or New-Caſtle, are deſigned 
for the landing of the ſaid horſe, and magazine of the 
faid proviſions; for reception likewiſe, and protection 


*%. 


of ſuch his ſhips as he ſhall think fit to employ, for the 
countenance and ſecurity of thoſe his ſubjeQs that ſhall 
trade upon theſe coaſts, and for aſcertaining the cor- 
reſpondence and intelligence between the two king. 
doms ; in which the number is left to be proportidned, 
as may beſt ſort and agree with his own affairs, And 
for which the Holy Iſland is conceived one of the apteſſ 
harbours in his majeſty's dominions, being capable of 
any ſhips whatſoever, in a very great proportion, an 
excellent road at the entrance, a ready outlet, and a 
{trong fort, under his majeſty's command. 

That in lieu of this aſſiſtance, contributed by the 
king of Demark, his majeſty will oblige himſelf, and 
ratify in expreſs articles, to reſtore into the magazines 
of Denmark a like proportion of arms and ammunji- 
tion, to repay and defray the charges 0! money lem, 
and levies of horſe; and ſo ſoon as his ailairs Hall be 
ſettled, and himſelf in a condition to dei, upon all 
occaſions to contribute to the aſſiſtance of his ileet, in 
maintaining his right and title to the cuſtoms of the 
Sound, againſt all perſons whatſoever ; and to ratijy 
the treaty that was made laſt by Sir Thomas Roe, to 
enter into a league offeniive and defenſive, againft in- 
teſtine rebellions. In purſuance of which treaty, uhile 
the negotiations and articles may be ſeverally perſe?- 
ed, his majeity doth expect this firſt ſupply of money, 
and arms, his preſent affairs not admitting a delay ju 
the ſame. 

That in caſe the king of Denmark will lend money 
upon jewels, there is in Holland a great collar of ry- 
bies, and another of rubies and pearl, that may he 
ſent to him, or delivered to his agent here ; who may 
have order to pay the money here ; or any other jewels, 
That there have been in diſcourſes ſeveral propoti- 
tions of accommodation made by them to the king, to 
which the king hath at all times made more advances 
on his part, than in reaſon could have been expected 
from him, and the difficulties have ſtill rifen on their. 

And that, whereas his majcity dofh undcrftand, that 
a perſon is addreſſed to the king of Denmark trom us 

arliament, to inſinuate miſunderſtandings abroat witl 
15 majeſty's allies, as they have done at hom! among 
his people, his majeſty expects that he be neither fe- 
ceived, nor permitted to remain within his donne, 
to become an intelligencer and ſpy upon the trea'y and 
negotiations between their majeſties, but that he be 
diſmiſſed and ſent away, ſo ſoon as cver he ſhall arr. 


N. B. This paper, concerning Cockran, was 70! 
intercepted among the king's letters, but 1s 
otherwiſe atteſted. 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Much uſe may now be made of theſe precedent pa- 

pers, and many things therein will appear very Wof— 
thy of notice : For, 5 

I. It is plain here, firſt, that the king s counſels 

are wholly governed by the queen ; though the be of 

the weaker ſex, born an alien, bred up in a contrary 


religion, yet nothing, great or ſmall, 1s tranſatico 
Wu 
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without her privity and conſent. See pap. 28. If 
the prince makes ſuit to beſtow a place in his own 
bed chamber upon a gentleman of extraordinary merit, 
the king cannot grant it, to ſave. his ſon's reputation, 
already engaged by promiſe, till he hath ſent into 
France and begged the queen's grant. Sce pap. II. 


2. The queen's counſels are as powerful as com- 
mands. The king profeſſes to prefer her health be- 
fore the exigence and importance of his own publick 
affairs. See pap. 14, &c. He avows conſtancy to her 
grounds and documents. See pap. 5, &c. 


3. The queen appears to have been as harſh and 
imperious towards the king, pap. 34, as ſhe is impla- 
cable to our religion, nation, and government. «She 
doth the offices of a reſident in France, to procure em- 
bargoes of our ſhips, to raiſe foreign forces againſt us; 
and in this ſhe is reſtleſs, to the neglect of her own 
health : ſhe vows to die by famine, rather than to fail 
the king in ſuch-like negotiations. See pap. 30. She 
confines not her agency to France, but ſollicits Lor- 
rain for men, and the prince of Orange for ſhipping : 
ſhe ſends arms for Scotland to Montroſe, ſpeeds Col. 
Fitz-Williams's commiſſion for Ireland, pap. 20, 21. 
The counſels alſo in England, which the gives the 
king, are of very pernicious conſequence: thereby 
the parliament muſt be difbanded, pap. 27. Treaties 
mult be ſuſpeAed ; great care muſt be had in them of 
her and her religion, pap. 30. Biſhops and Catholicks 
mult be ſpecially provided for, pap. 31. The king 
mult be forwarned, that he cannot be ſafe longer than 
he defends all that have ſerved him, pap. 31. That 
peace cannot be ſafe to him without a regiment for his 
zuard A la mode du France, pap. 30. She interpoſes ſo 
in the buſtneſs of Ireland, that the king is not ſecn 
therein, nor obliged to any thing immediately, pap. 29. 


4. The king doth yet in many things ſurpaſs the 
queen for acts of hoſtility, and covering them over 
with deeper and darker ſecrecy. He employs Col. 
Cockran to ſollicit the king of Denmark, making not 
only Papiſts our enemies for religion ſake, but all 
princes, though Proteſtants, for monarchy's ſake ; ra- 
ther than fail of aid from thence, he ſtirs rumours 
about his mother's chaſtity ; he promiſes to diſoblige 
the Hollander in the buſineſs of the Sound : he pawns 
the jewels of the crown, pap. 29. He preſſes the 
queen beyond her own fiery propenſion, urges her to 
make perſonal friendſhip with the queen regent, fur- 
niſhes her with dextrous policies and arguments, to 
work upon the miniſters of ſtate in France. Of his 
own accord, without intreaty, he propoſes to the queen 
the taking away all penal ſtatutes againſt recuſants in 
England. It is true, he doth all by way of ba rgain, 
for his own particular advantage: but the Papiſts con- 
allons are better than ours, in regard that the queen 
herſelf is truſted with that merchandiſe, pap. 8. He 
proſtitutes his pardon and grace to the Iriſh rebels, im- 
portuning Ormond to uſe importunity to them, that 
t.cy will accept of indemnity, and free uſe of popery, 
aud deſire nothing in lieu thereof, but that they will 


tranſport ſix thouſand men into England, and ſome 
other ſupplies into Scotland : for this nas oſe he ſends 
poſts after poſts, and haſtens the buſineſs, the rather 
becauſe, being in treaty with the two parliaments of 
England and Scotland, about proſecution of the Iriſh, 
he may be prevented therein, and pre-engaged not to 
conſent, See pap. 16, 17, 18. 19. He only excepts 
againſt appeals to Rome, and 32 all other 
things he thinks cheap enough for the Iriſh : he muſt 
not now ſtand upon 3 (it is his own word) all 
things, not diſagreeable to conſcience and honour, are 
to be admitted; and fo to grant free exerciſe of idola- 
try, though adjured formerly to the moſt odious, flagi- 
tions murderers in the world, is but a fcruple not diſ- 
agreeable either to conſcience or honour. To bargain 
away our acts. of parliament by ſuch clandeſtine en- 
gagements, as paſs only by papers, and dare not look 
upon the light, eſpecially ſuch acts as concern our: 
greateſt intereſt, even thoſe of religion, ſuppoſes us to 
be ſlaves of the baſeſt alloy: and it is ſtrange, that the 
Iriſh and Papiſts ſhould at all reſt upon the ſtrength of 
ſuch aſſurances, when they ſee records and parliament: 
rolls are of no virtue at all, either to the Engliſh or 
Proteſtants, Sce pap. 16, 17, 18, 19. He calls us a 
2 publickly, yet acknowledges us not a par- 
iament ſecretly: he ſuppreſſes ſtill his not acknow- 
ledgment, only he enters it in the couneil book at Ox- 
ford ; and ſo, though it be ſmothered to us, whom it 
molt concerns, yet it is regiſtered for our enemies uſe, 


upon all occaſions of advantage. This favour we found. 
from the council at Oxford, that the name, though 
not the thing thould be imparted to us: but even this, 


was not willtngly and freely allowed by the king; had 
but two of his adviſers ſided with him, all the reſt 
ſhould have balanced nothing at all in this caſe. "This 
is a ſign they lit there to great purpoſe ; for, though 
they are more worthy to be conſulted with than parlia-- 
ments, yet their votes are but indifterent things, mere 
formalities, eſpecially if there be any diſſent at all 
amongſt them. See pap. 5. He in thew ſecks treaties, 
and wins upon the people by that ſhew, yet chuſeth ſuch 
commitiioners, and binds them up with ſuch inſ{tructi- 
ons, that all accommodation is impoſſible. His aim 


is to win upon our commiſſioners, and for this purpoſe 


gives authority to propoſe rewards, and other allure. 
ments, pap. 24, gives advices to cajole the Scots and 
independents : as to the duke of Richmond, pap. 23. 
preſſes for foreign auxiliaries the more eagerly, pap. 
12. 35. hopes to caſt the odium of the breaking off 
the treaty upon our ſide, pap. I. 7. 12. 15. 25. 37. 
He ſeems more zealous for biſhops and papiſts (called 
his and the queen's friends) than the queen herſelf ; 
and therefore allures her of his reſolution therein, 
without any requeſt of her's, pap. 7. He doth not 
think fit to treat with the rebels only by the interpoſi- 
tion of the qucen, or Ormond, but he {ends particular 
thanks to Brown, Muſkery, Plunket, pap. 19. He pre- 
tends ſometimes to have th: hearts of the major and 


better part of his Proteſtant ſubjects firm to him in this 


cauſe, yet truſts none but Papilts, and therefore is ad- 


viſeg 


* 
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viſed by the queen, pap. Jr by no means to diſband 


for this reaſon, becauſe all the militia is generally in 
the parliament's hands. We ſee what opinion the 
king hath of Wilmot, Percy, Suſſex: we ſee what 
opinion he hath of lords and commons at Oxford, who 
have deſerted their truſt here, out of confidence in 


him ; the 13th paper here tells us plainly what uſe the 


king makes of them. 

The king will declare nothing in favour of his par- 
liament, ſo long as he can find a party to maintain 
him in this oppoſition ; nor perform any thing which 
he hath declared, ſo long as he can find a ſufficient 
party to excuſe him from it. | 

And. indeed, it is a ſad conſideration, to think what 
unhappy uſe the king hath ever made of the obedience, 
and patient loyalty of this nation ; finding always that 
he might, without any oppolition, or danger at leait, 
deny their juſt liberties, laws, and the very uſe of par- 
haments ; or if ſome urgency, or his own neceſſities, 
or advantages, had cauſed him to call a parliament, 
he might afterwards, with as little oppoſition, deny 
whatſoever he granted under his own hand ; as the pe- 
tition of right, obtained with ſome difficulty, and 


broken 1 after without any ay ya may ſuf- 


ficiently teſtify. The pacification with Scotland was 
not aſſented to, until the Engliſh people ſhewed ſome 
averſeneſs to that wicked war, and were Ioth any 
longer to fight for their own ſlavery ; nor was that 
pacification any longer kept, than till a' party ſtrong 
enough was found to maintain the breach of it, But 
without other inſtances, this parliament had been hap- 
py, the king glorious, and his people flouriſhing, if 
the king had found none to {fide with him avainil all 
theſe; and it is ſtrange, that ſo long experience had 
not taught them more wiſdom. But they are now juſtly 
rewarded, and if they will but view the king's letter, 
dated March 13, 1644, where it will be apparent to 
them, he calls thoſe, who have deſerted their truſt in 
parliament, and given up their fortunes and conſei- 
ences to a compliance with his will, by the name of 
a baſe, mutinous, and mungrel parliament, and de- 
ſpiſes them for retaining ſome little conſcience to re- 
ligion, and this r Lords and gentlemen, 
make the right uſe of this, and if you be not wicked 
enough to ſerve that purpoſe fully, to which you are 
deſigned, endeavour to repent, and learn ſo much good- 
neſs, as may bring, you back to the right ſide. There 
will thortly be no medium left you; whatſcever you 
thought in the beginning, as our charity may think 
you were deceived, you will find at laſt, that unleſs 
you think and act the ſame things, which thoſe inhu- 
man Iriſh rebels, or the worſt foreign enemies to our 
religion and ſtate, could wiſh to ſee done, you are no 
fit inſtruments for that cauſe, which you have unhap- 
pily choſen ; unleſs you return to the right way, you 
mult go as far in the wrong one, as that will lead you. 
The chronicles tell us, that Henry, duke of Bucking- 
ham, was dear to Richard the Third, whilſt he had fo 
much wickedneſs, as to further the depoſing or diſin- 
Heriting of his two nephews; but when he was not 
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bad enough to conſent to the murder of thoſe prince, 
he was rejected by that king, and afterwards behezq. 
ed ; if you cannot learn how to go through with wick 
edneſs, . a better leſſon, to return to goodneſs, or elf, 
rhaps, the wrong which you have done your country 
in betraying her truſt, and by conſequence thedding 4 
much innocent blood, may be at laſt revenge upon 
Hu by them, for whom you did it. The king, who 
deſpiſeth you by the name of mungrels, as not altogc. 
ther firm enough to his own deſign, in another late 
letter to the earl of Ormond, gives thanks to Muſke; 
Plunket, and Brown, the chief actors in that ho 
maſſacre of Ireland; which may teach the world wh; 
kind of men he confides truly in, and who they are 
that muſt reap the benefit of his conqueſt, if God, for 
the fins of our Engliſh Proteſtants, ſhould permit it; 
if Muſkery had been at Oxford, the king had had ons 
man more of his own opinion, in not acknowledgin 
the parliament of England; for want of ſuch he j; 
forced to complain. And you may plainly ſee, what 
a diſhonourable uſe is made of your perſons there, 23 
men merely peris ſecundi, a number only that ſerve to 
give countenance and credit to the deſign of a dearer 
party, and to perſuade your country, not for your own 
behoofs ; what is ſaid to you, may be ſaid to all, that 
are led by you, to all thoſe thouſands which have fol 
lowed the ra as your train ; for the ſame opinions, 
which render you now contemptible to the king, ren- 
der you acceptable to the major part of Proteſtants, 
which ſides with you, and did at firſt make the kings 
power fo conſiderable, as it is: if there be any thing 
of Proteitants, of Engliſhmen, of men remaining in 
you, reſume that, whatſoever it be; either acknow- 
ledge yourſelves ſuch, as the king calls you, under the 
roſe, when he opens his breaſt to the only partaker of 
his thoughts, or declare yourſelves ſuch patriots, ſuch 
true ſons of the church, as the king pretends you to 
be, when he ſpreads his oratory btfore the people If 
we be rebels at London, becauſe we are not lo ſervile 
as you are, and you are mutineers at Oxford, becauſe 
you are not ſo ſervile as the King would have you: let 
us know by what definition either you or we are mea- 
ſured, and how we are diſtinguiſhed, and let us ſce 
that other third remaining party, which the king owns 
as his loyal faithful party indeed. It concerns yon to 
look both forward and backward ; and having now 
taken the dimenſion of the king's mind, by his ſecret 
letters, turn about awhile, and look upon the faine in 
his. publick declarations: fee if you can reconcile his 
former promiſes to his preſent deſigns; for, as you 
have had ſome repreſentation of the latter in the for- 
mer part, you ſhall now be made ſpectators and judges 
of the former in this latter part. The king, according 
to Digby's ſuperſtitious obſervation, in his letter of 
January the fourteenth laſt, takes it as evident, that 
Strafford's innocent blood has brought the judgment of 


this civil war equally upon both. ſides, both being 


equally guilty thereof. he king's meaning is, That 
he, and his ſide, was as guilty in permitting, as the 


parliament was in proſecuting; but now for * 
| | ury's 
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bury's blood, that being totally put * the parlia- 
ment's ſcore, he doubts not, but the hand of juſtice 
will from henceforth totally lay the weight of this guilt. 
upon the parliament's fide. The truth is, Strafford and 
Canterbury were the chief firebrands of this war, the 
two ill counſellors, that chiefly incenſed the king 
againſt the Scots, and endeavoured to ſubject all theſe 
8 kingdoms to a new arbitrary government, and 
were juſtly executed for attempting that ſubverſion of 
law, which the king has perfected ſince. The king 
and Digby both adjudged Strafford worthy of death, 
et not for treaſon, as it was charged; but not being 
able to ſave his life, without uſing force, and finding 
force very dangerous, they left him to the block 
againſt conſcience, as is now alledged. Canterbury » 
remains in the ſame caſe, and now remorſe of con- 
ſcience, or rather the old project of altering law, ſug- 
geſts to the king, that if no reſiſtance be uſed, Straf- 
ford's precedent will caſt Canterbury, and Canterbu- 
ry's all the reſt of the conſpirators, and ſo the people 
will make good their ancient freedom ſtill. Hereupon 
diſcontents break out; the king withdraws into Scot- 
land; during his abode there, the rebellion in Ireland, 
ſome attempts againſt Marquis Hamilton, and others 
in Scotland, and ſome other dangerous machinations 
in England, put us into ſtrange terrors and apprchen- 
ſions. The king at his return, December the 2d, 
rA, complains of theſe jealouſies, frights, and alarms, 
with this profeſſion : © I am ſo far from repenting of 
© any act done this ſeſſion, for the good of my people, 
© that, if it were to do again, I would do it, and will 
© yet grant what elſe can be juſtly deſired.“ He con- 
cludes with a recommendation of the buſineſs of Ire- 
land, and, finding the preparations for the ſame low, 
again, on the fourteenth of December, he 1s pathetical 
in quickening thereunto. All. this notwithſtanding, 
the parliament finds the old faction at court to grow 
ſtrong, and daily to attain to more prevailance with the 
king; which, beſides other cauſes of jealouſy, makes 
them lav open the indiſpoſition of the whole ſtate, in 
a plain and ſharp remonſtrance, December the fifteenth, 
with the remedies thereof propoſed. The king, as to 
the buſineſs of religion, anſwers: For preſerving of 
the peace and ſafety of the kingdom, from the de- 
ſigns of a popiſh party, we have, and will concur 
with all juſt deſires of our people in a parliamentary 
way. For Ireland, we thank you tor your care, 
and chearful engagement for the ſpeedy ſuppreſſion 
of that rebellion, the glory of God in the Proteſtant 
profeſſion, the ſafety of the Britiſh there, our honour, 
and this nation's, ſo much depending thereupon, &c. 
Your promiſe to apply yourſelves to ſuch courſes, 
as may ſupport our royal eſtate with honour and 
plenty at home, and with power and reputation 
* abroad, is that which we have ever promiſed ourſelves, 
© both from your loyalties and affections.“ Here are 
words that found nothing but grace, and here is a clear 
teitimony from the king's own mouth, concerning the 
merit of this nation to this day ; but, notwithſtanding 
theſe promiſes and teſtimonies,. the king diſcovers daily 
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more and more regret for Strafford's execution, ſticks 
cloſer to the counſels of the ſame faction, and, inſtead 


of hearkening to this parliament, he commands a charge 


of treaſon to be framed againſt ſix members, the moſt 
eminent and active in both houſes. Alſo, upon the 
fourth of January, the king comes in perſon, with a great 
train armed into the houſe, and miſſing the five mem- 
bers there, tells the reſt, that he muſt have them where- 
ſoever he found them. Here was the fatal commence- 
ment of the war; for the next day, the houſe declares, 
that they cannot fit in ſafety any longer at Weſtminſter, 
and therefore they adjourn for ſome days, and retire into 
the city. December the thirty- firſt, they petition for 
a guard out of the city, under command of the 
king's lord chamberlain, the earl of Eſſex; which is 
denied, yet with theſe expreſſions: © We are ignorant 
of the grounds of your apprehenſions, but proteſt 
before Almighty God, had we any knowledge, or 
belief of the leaſt deſign, in any, of violence, either 
tormerly, or at this time againſt you, we would pur- 
ſue them to condign puniſhment, with the ſame ſeve- 
rity and deteſtation, as we would the - greateſt at- 
tempt upon our crown ; and we do engage ſolemnly 
the word of a king, that the ſecurity of every one of 
you from violence 1s, and ſhall be ever as much our 
care, as the preſervation of us and our children.“ 
Theſe words were ſweetly tempered, but won no belief, 
nor could overpower contrary actions; wherefore, the 
mayor, aldermen, and common-council of London; 
ſeeing nothing but ſymptoms of war in the court, 
framed a petition, praying the king, that the Tower 
of London may be put into the hands of perſons of 
truſt; that by removal of doubtful and unknown per- 
ſons from about Whitehall and Weitminſter, a known 
and approved guard may be appointed for the ſafety of 
the parliament ; and that the accuſed members may not 
be reſtrained, or proceeded __— otherwiſe than ac- 
cording to the privileges of parliament. The king 
grants nothing, but anſwers, © That his reception of 
* ſuch an unuſual requeſt is a ſufficient inſtance of the 
« ſingular eſtimation he hath of the good affections of 
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© the city, which he believes, in gratitude, will never 


be wanting to his juſt commands and ſervice.” Hi- 
therto the king ſpeaks nothing, but in juſtification both 
of the city's, parliament's, and people's loyalty. The 
tumults about Whitehall, &c. amounted to no war, 
are imputed by the king to the rabble, and by us to the 


king's party; the parliament is acquitted, except ſix 


members, and the proſecution of them alſo is after de- 
clined by the king, yet the king departs from the city, 
as unſafe, ſeeing plainly it could not be averted from 
the parliament. Upon the twentieth of January, the 
king ſends a meſſage to the parliament, to ſtate the 
differences on both ſides, promiſing, that when they 
are digeſted into a body, fit to be judged of, it ſhall ap- 
pear what he will do: In anſwer hereunto, the com- 


mons houſe (the lords refuſing to join) only petition 


for the raiſing up unto them, and the ſtate, a ſure 
round of ſafety and confidence, that the Tower of 
ondon, and the militia of the kingdom, may be put 
3A into 
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into ſuch perſons hands as they ſhall recommend. The 
king replies, That the militia by law is ſubje& to no 
command but his own, which he will reſerve to him- 
ſelf, as a principal and inſeparable flower of his crown ; 

rofeſles to ke Care of peace, and the rights of the 
fubjects, equally with his life, or the lives of his deareſt 
children. He further alſo conjures them, by all acts 
of duty and favour received, * hopes of future mutual 
happineſs, by their love of religion, the peace both of 
this kingdom and Ireland, not to be tranſported with 
fears and jealouſies. The parliament could not believe 
themſelves ſecured by theſe profeſſions, or aſſevera- 
tions, and the king would not underſtand, that the ſet- 
tling the militia at this time, in confiding hands, to 
prevent a civil war, was any other than the taking the 
crown from his head, Hinc ille lachryme ; the king, 
nevertheleſs, perſiſts to declare his abhorrence of the 
Iriſh rebellion, frequently inciting the parliament to 
ſend ſuccours. He alſo ſtrangely abjures any privity 
to plots, or deſigns againſt the laws, &c. and ſurther, 
mats {tri&t proclamation, March the ſixteenth, for 
putting laws in execution againſt the Papiſts. The 
parliament, ſeeing cauſe to ſuſpect that the king and 
queen did {till favour Digby, and others, flying from 
the juſtice of parliament, and appearing to be incen- 
diarics by letters intercepted ; knowing alſo that the 

ueen was going into Holland to pawn the jewels of 
the crown for arms ; and having divers other grounds of 
further apprehenſions, again petition concerning the 
ſettling of the militia, and the king's return, but are 
denied in both. Thoughts of peace are now laid aſide, 
and Hull being a ſtrong town, and a magazine of arms, 
as alſo Newcaitle being the publick magazine of fuel, 
and a rich place, are looked upon with follicitous eyes ; 
but, as tie parliament prevents the king in Hull, the 
king prevents the parliament in Newcaſtle : yet, the 
war being ſo far advanced, is ſcarcely avowed on either 
fide, nor is it agreed which part was put to the defen- 
five ;. and therefore. on the ſecond of June, 1642, be- 
fore any bloodſhed, another eſſay is made for peace, 
and the parliament's cauſe ſtated fully in nineteen pro- 
poſitions, is diſpatched to the king; the main things 
deſired were reformation in church- government, that 
E military and civil might be put into confiding 

ands, that juſtice of parliament might paſs upon de— 
linquents : but the anſwer returned 1s, That if theſe 
things were granted, the king ſhould remain but the 
outſide, but the picture, but the ſign of a king. This, 
though it was the trumpet of war, and the foi nd of 
dehance in effect, yet was not ſo owned, for {till the 
king ſays, He intends not to fix any difloyal deſign 
upon both, or either houſe of parliament ; he is rather 
moſt confident of the loyalty, good affections, and in- 
tegrity of that great body's good intentions ; but the 
maligpity of the deſign, he fays, hath proceeded from 
the ſubile informations, miſchievous practices, and 


* 


evil counſels of ambitious turbulent ſpirits, not with- 
out a ſtrong influence upon the very actions of both 
houſes, This was the utmoſt charge of treaſon that could 


be then brought againſt the parliament, and the pro- 


ſitions of the parliament treated Iately at Uxbridge 
in February, 1644, being no other in effect, than thoſs 
of June, 1642, this inference may be truly made 
That the king hath no cauſe to look upon us now. 
otherwiſe than as he did then; and if he have varied 
ſince from thoſe vows and aſſeverations which he made 
then, the blame will not remain on this ſide, but on 
his ; ſo that the very calling to mind what hath been 
= by the king, will be now ſufficient for our pur. 
poſe : 


1. Wherefore, as to the taking up of arms at all 
againſt the parliament, June the third, 1642, the king, 
in his declaration to the freeholders of Vorkſhire, re- 


nounces any intention of war; his words are, To the 


end this preſent poſture, wherein we meet, ſhould not 
affright you with the diſtempers of the times, we with 
you to look into the compoſition and conſtitution of 
our guard, and you will find it ſo far from the face or 
fear of war, that it ſerves to ſecure you, as well as us, 
from it, &c. Alſo June the ſixteenth, in his declara- 
tion at York, he uſeth theſe words: we again, in the 
preſence of Almighty God, our Maker and Redeemer, 
aſſure the world, we have no more thought of making 
war againſt our parliament, than againſt our own chil. 
dren. To the ſame purpoſe, he made all his lords ſign 
a teſtimonial with their own hands, in affirmance of 
his profeſſion. It is true, afterwards, when he took 
the field with his increaſed guard, and became the af. 
ſailant at Hull, having poſſeſſed himſelf of Newcaltle, 
he was driven to fave himſelf by diſtinctions, for he 
had not diſclaimed all war in general, but all invaſive 
war; and if the ſiege of Hull had ſome ſhew of inva- 
ſion, yet, indeed, it was but in order to his defence, 


and this was a ſubtlety that all the ſubſigning lords, 


and othgrs, it 1s thought, had not foreſeen til] now. 

2. As to the waging war againſt the parliament, 
June the ſixteenth, the king diſclaims all thoughts of 
war againſt his parliament ; and in July, after the date 
of the earl of Pikes commiſſion, he abhors the like, 
deſiring no longer the protection and bleſſing of Al- 
mighty God upon himſelf and his poſterity, than he 
and they ſhall ſolemnly obſerve the laws in defence of 
parliaments. Alſo, on Auguſt the twelfth after, he 
acknowledges, that the king and parliament are like 
the twins of Hippocrates, which muſt laugh and cry, 
live and die together. So this boy” us to more diſ- 
tinctions, that the king may defend himfelf againit 2 
parliament, yet not fight againſt it; or, he may afſall 
a malignant pariy in parliament, yet not touch the 
parliament itſelf : theſe diſtinctions hold good on this 
ſide, not on that: but, by what diſtinction will the 
king put a ſhort period to this perpetual parliament 
without violence? Or, how can he deny it the nam? 
of a parliament without hoſtility ? Examine the letters 
further about this. | | 

3. As to the waging of war by Papiſts: the king, 
Augult the fourth, when the ear] of Eſſex's army was 
in forming, in his ſpeech to the gentry of Yorkſhue, 
avers, That he had taken order, that the power ol the 


ſy; or g 


{word ſhould not come into the hands of Papiſts. And, 
Auguſt the tenth, he makes ſtri proclamation, That 
all Papiſts, preſuming to liſt themſelves under him as 
officers or ſoldiers, ſhould be puniſhed, and a way, by 
oath, was preſcribed for diſcrimination of them. Alſo, 
Auguſt the twenty-ninth, the king gives inſtructions to 
his commiſſioners for arrays to diſarm all Papiſts. So, 
Otober the twenty-ſeventh, after the battle at Edge- 
hill, the king thinks it worth his excuſe, that he had 
ſome few popiſh commanders in his army, taken in of 
great neceſſity ; he concludes thus: e ſhall never 
torget our ſeveral oaths in our ſeveral declarations ; we 
are too much a Chriſtian to believe that we can break 
thoſe promiſes, and avoid the juſtice of heaven. It is 
true, afterwards, a new diſtinction came to light, for, 
upon a petition from the Lancaſhire Papiſts, the king 
did avow, the Papiſts were by law, prohibited arms in 
time of peace, not in time of war; and therefore, he 
did not only authoriſe, but require them to arm them- 
ſelves, ſervants, tenants, and uſe the ſame arms, &c. 
This diſtinction bore date long after the war begun, 
but that was want of invention only. 

4. As to managing the war by [riſh Papiſts, he had 
never before named them but with a bleeding heart. 
His words once were : We hope the lamentable con- 
dition of Ireland will invite us to a fair intelligence 
and unity, that we may, with one heart, intend the re- 
lieving and 3 of that unhappy kingdom, where 
thoſe harbarous rebels praCtiſe ſuch inhuman and un- 
heard-of cruelties upon our miſerable people, that no 
Chriſtian ear can hear without horror, nor ſtory parallel. 
At another time, thus: We conjure all our ſubjeRs, 
by all the bonds of love, duty, or obedience, that are 
precious to good men, to join with us for recovery of 
that kingdom. In July, at the ſiege of Hull, he con- 
jures both houſes, as they will anſwer the contrary to 
Almighty God, to unite their force for the recovery of 
Ireland. In October, from Ayno, in his proclama- 
tion, he excuſes the taking of clothes and draught- 
horſes ſent for Ireland, as done of neceſſity, and againſt 
his will. In December, the king anſwers ſome Iriſh 
Proteſtants thus ; Since the beginning of that monſtrous 
rebellion, I have had no greater ſorrow than for the 
blecding condition of that kingdom. Nay, ſince the 
treaty at Uxbridge, the king in publick, waſhes his 
hands of all countenance given to the rebels, and turns 
the blame upon the parliament, though in private he 
had been, as it were, a ſuitor to them for peace, and 
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ſome aſſiſtance from them by private letters to Ormond. 
Query, how this may be reconcileable, &c. 

5. As to the granting of a toleration, the king, 
March the ninth, 1641, in anſwer to the parliament's 
declaration, uſes theſe words: Our faithful and zea- 
lous affection to the true Proteſtant profeſſion, and our 
reſolution is to concur with our parliament in any poſ- 
{ible courſe for the propagation of it, and ſuppreſſion 
of popery. In April, 1642, he calls God to witneſs, 
with this aſſurance, That he will never conſent, upon 
whatſoever pretence, to a toleration of the popiſh pro- 
feſſion, or abolition of laws now in force againſt re- 
cufants. Alſo, April the twenty-fifth, he has no other 
end but to defend the true Proteſtant profeſſion, &c. 
God fo deal with ns, as we continue in theſe profeſſions. 
So, in his ſpeech at the head of his army, September 
the nineteenth. So, in his proclamatiom of pardon to 
London, October the twenty-ninth, all the profeſſions 
we have made in our ſeveral declarations for Cation 
of popery and maintenance of religion, the laws, &c. 
ſhall be as inviolably obſerved by us, as we expect a 
bleſſing from Almighty God, and obedience from our 
ſubjects. Query, then, how this may be conſiſtent with 
taking away ſtatutes in England and Ireland, made for 
ſuppreſſion of popery, and that by the arms of as; ing 

6. As to the bringing in of foreign force, the king, 
March the ninth, 1641, in his declaration from New- 
market, faith, Whatſoever you are advertiſed from 
Rome, Venice, and Paris, of the pope's nuncio's ſol- 
liciting Spain, France, &c. for foreign aids, we are 
confident no ſober honeſt man can believe us ſo deſpe- 
rate or ſenſeleſs to entertain ſuch deſigns, as would not 
only bury this our kingdom in ſudden deſtruction and 
ruin, but our name and poſterity in perpetual ſcorn- 
and infamy. Alſo, March the twenty-lixth, 1642, 
about ſollicitation ſuſpected of the king of Denmark, 
his words are, We have neither ſo ill opinion of our 
own merits, or the affections of our ſubjects, as to 
think ourſelf in need of foreign force, Alſo, Auguſt 
the fourth, the king, in his ſpeech to the gentry of 
Yorkſhire, acknowledges, he 1s wholly caſt upon the 
affections of his people, having no hope but in God, 
his juſt cauſe, and the love of his ſubjects. What diſ- 
tindtion can now ſatisfy us, that neither Iriſh, French, 
Lorrainers, Dutch, nor Danes, are foreigners? The 
concealing of this, by ſealing up the lips of the queen 
and Ormond, and Cockran, muſt ſupply all diſtinc- 
tions. 
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The Hiſtory of the Life and Death of OLIVER CR. LL, the late Uſurper, and 


pretended Protector of England, &c. truly collected and 
all Tyrants and Uſurpers. By J. H. Gent. 


CHAP. I. | 
Shewing the birth and parentage, and place of nativity of 
| the ſaid Oliver Cromwell. 4 


HE unparalleled actions of this man have made 
ple more curious, than otherwiſe they would 
be, to — his riſe and birth, which otherwiſe might 
better, to the advantage of his memory, have been yet 
obſcured and concealed; for it will neither add praiſe 
nor commendation, either to his country or relations; 
both which have publickly proteſted their ſhame and 
their abhorrence of him. $ that, without prejudice 
to-his family, who have cleared themſelves of any par- 
ticipation of his facts, and did, and do, ** th 
him and them: you may underſtand, he was the ſon 
of Henry Cromwell, alias Williams, the younger ſon 
of Sir H | 
county of Huntingdon, knight, who ſo magnificently 
treated King James in that place, at his coming into 
England; who ſo loyally and affectionately loved King 
Charles the martyr ; and, who laſtly, ſo hated and abo- 
minated this Oliver, his nephew, god-ſon, and name- 
ſake. | 
He was born at Huntingdom, in the year 1599, 
where his father, being a cadet, or younger brother, 
as we have ſaid, having no large eſtate, had intermar- 
ried with a Brewer's widow, by whom. he had ſome 
addition of fortune, and from her ſprung that ſtory of 
Uliver's being a brewer in Huntingdon. He was, 
from his infancy, a luſty, active child, and of a ſturdy 
rough temper ; which, to remedy in his young years, 
his father prudently took this courſe :- 


„ 


CHAP. II. 


Hmw Oliver was educated and brought up in the univerſity 


of Cambridge, and afterwards in Lincoln s-Inn, in the 
ſtudy of the law. 


ABOUT the age, therefore, of thirteen or fourteen 

years, his father ſent him to the univerſity of 
Cambridge, to have him tempered and managed, by the 
ſevere tuition and diſcipline of the univerſity ; but his 
tutor quickly perceived the boiſterous and untractable 
{pirit of his pupil, who was more for action than ſpe- 
culation, and loved cudgels, foot-ball-playing, or any 
game and exerciſe, better than his book ; ſo that there 
was no hopes of making him a ſcholar, or a learned 
man; and much ado there was to keep him ſo in com- 
pals, that he became not an open and publick diſho- 

's 1 


enry Cromwell, of Hinchingbrook, in the 


publiſhed, for a Warning to 


nour to his friends ; ou he was made an actor in the 
play of the five ſenfes, where he ominouſly ſtumbled 
at a crown, which he had alſo dreamed he ſhould once 
wear) whereupon he was preſently removed, his tutor 
weary, and afraid of difgrace by him, to Lincoln's-Inn, 
where he might with leſs imputation and obſervance, 
if his bent were ſo given, roiſter it out, and yet, with. 
out much trouble, attain ſome knowledge in the laws, 
to qualify him for a country gentleman, and that little 
competency his father could leave him. But no ſuch 
rudiments would fink into him; he was for rougher 
arguments and pleas, club-law; and, indeed, what oe- 
caſton had he to know and be verſed in the law, whoſe 
deſigns, and wicked practices afterwards, were directly 
oppoſite to all laws, both divine and human? So that 
he continued not long there, but was called home, his 
father dying foon after, and leaving him to his ſwing, 


CHAP. III. 
Of his manner of life and converſation in the country, 


YLLIVER, being come down into the country, and 
growing ſturdy, and of man's ſtature, frequented 
all manner of wild company ; who but he at any match 
or game whatſoever, where he. would drink and roar 
with the rudeſt of his companions. And when his 
money, which he had ſparingly from his mother, who 
yet kept the purſe, failed him, he would make the 
victuallers 8 him, to ſuch a ruin of his credit and 
reputation, he being as famous for his ranting and his 
ſcores, as after for his prayers and victories, that the 
ale-wives of Huntingdon, if they ſaw him coming, 
would ſet up a cry, Here comes young Cromwell, 
ſhut up the doors, and ſo keep him out. But he had 
better ſucceſs in the war, for then there was no ſhut- 
ting of him out, no garriſon or caſtle, or ſtrength 
whatſoever, was ſufficient to debar him. But that 
may be imputable to the luck of his former atchieve- 
ments, fortune being tied at his girdle, and keeping 3 
conſtant tenor with him; for, at this age, he would 
make nothing of beating of tinkers, and ſuch maſty 
fellows at quarter-ſtaff, or any ſuch weapon they would 
chuſe ; ſo that he was dreaded by all the ale-drinkers, 
as well as ale-wiyes of the country. / 


CHAP. TV. 


How Oliver was reclaimed from theſe Irwd courſes, and 
how he joined himſelf to the preciſer ſart,. and became un 
hypacritical convert. BY 


Y theſe debauched courſes of life, and regardleſs 
B thoughts how the world went, as long as drink and 
company could be had, no matter how nor where ; 
he had ſo endangered his ſmall eſtate and patrimony, 
and was ſo far in debt, that he was forced to retire 
himſelf, and get out of the way, and live privately, for 
fear of private arreſts and judgments, which were 
brought againſt him, In this ſolitary condition, he 
had time to bethink himſelf of his condition; and hav- 
ing nothing elſe to do, having played a part at Cam- 
bridge, to perſonate another at home, ſeeming ver 
enſive and melancholy, and much reſerved in his tal 
and diſcourſe ; which, from vain, and frivolous, and 
wild ſpeeches, was now altered into ſerious, and modeſt, 
and grave language, and ſober expreſſion ; which, ac- 
commodated and ſet forth with a more ſtaid and ſolemn 
aſpect and geſture, made him appear to be another 
kind of perſon, having run from the one extreme to 
the other, from ſtark naught, to too good; and it will 
be a queſtion whether, by the firſt he were more de- 
ſtructive to himſelf, or by the latter, more pernicious 
to his country. 

This humour ſoured him at laſt into a preciſe Puri- 

taniſm, with whom his zealous deſign was to ingratiate 
himſelf ; who increaſing every day, and being 2 
to a headſtrong faction, he doubted not, but if time 
ſhould ſerve, which his daring ſpirit (if he had not a 
familiar) told him was a coming, to be Harm 75 per- 
ſon among them, and howſoever, to make up his de- 
cays on his fortunes, by the kind-hearted ſupplies and 
loans of the brotherhood, who were very proud of ſuch 
a proſelyte. 
In a ſhort time after, he had learned to pray, and 
attained a very ready faculty therein, which he made 
no nicety to manifeſt upon all occaſions, both in their 
publick and private meetings; ſo that he was looked 
upon by thoſe of his godly party, as their chiefeſt or- 
nament, and by the reſt of the world, as a ſtrange 
wonder. This artificial devotion did not only then 
advantage him, but ſerved him thereafter through the 
whole courſe of his life, and was the main ingredient 
of all his policies and ſucceſſes. A friar was an aſs to 
him for ſaying of prayers, he was able to give him two 
for one with his beads and by rote, and out-ſtrip him 
exlempore, 


EMAP. Y. 


Hm Oliver, being nated for his pretended ſanctity, was 
choſen a Ow of Cambridge 72 the long-parhament ; 
and the war breaking out, was made a captain of hare. 


BY this ſanctimonious vizor, and manifeſted zeal for 

reformation, which was then in every man's mouth, 
he was looked upon as the fitteſt inſtrument to pro- 
mote it in the parliament, which the king had called 
in 1640, to redreſs the grievances of the ſtate and 
church, and to ſupply his neceſſities ; and, therefore, 
the Puritan faction, and his relation by marriage, as 


Mr. Goodwin, and alſo Hambden of Buckingham, la- 
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boured, in election of burgeſſes for the town of Cam- 
bridge, to have him choſen. The town was generally 
infected with the ſame diſeaſe, and therefore it was 
no hard matter to effect it. Sitting in parliament, as 
a matter, he quickly ſaw, which way the ſtream went, 
and therefore reſolved to run one of the firſt with it; 
and therefore helped out the noiſe and cry for privilege, 
proving a great ſtickler againſt the prerogative, and 
to that end, endeavouring to widen the breach ; and 
made way, by male-pertneſs of tumults, againit the 
king's perſon and court; inſomuch that he became con- 
ſpicuous and noted for his averſion to the government. 
＋ he flame of thoſe inward burnings now breaking 
out, and becauſe of his influence in his country, and 
his bold, confident ſpirit, he was courted with a com- 
miſſion (which he accepted) under the earl of Eſſex, 
the parliament's general, and was made a captain of a. 
troop of horſe... 


CHAP. VE 
Of the exploits Cromwell did, in the beginning of the war, 


HAVING raiſed his troop, he marched not preſently 
with the groſs and main body of the army, but 
was ordered to continue about his own country, that 
ſo his own enterpriſes might be the better obſerved, 
and he taken notice of; fo that he was a riſing man 
from the very firſt beginning of our civil confuſions. 
The firſt ſervice that he appeared in, was the ſeizure 
of Sir Henry Conitby, the ſheriff of Hertfordſhire, 
when, in a gallant contempt of the parliament, he was 
n the commiſſion of array at St. Alban's, and 
ending him, and other gentlemen, his aſliitance, to 
London; which ſudden and meritorious exploit of his 
was well reſented, and highly commended by the par- 
liament. His next piece of diligence was the like 
ſeizure of Sir John Pettus, and forty gentlemen more, 
of the county of Suffolk, who were forming a party 
for the king, and ſecuring them ; by which means, he 
broke the neck of any future deſign in that, or the 
next county of Norfolk, for the royal intereſt ; fo that 
he had brought all the eaſtern part of England to the 
parliament's ſubjection, by a bloodleſs and caſy con- 
queſt : but his other victories, which we principally 
aſcribed to him, though they were joined with him, 

were very ſanguineous, and fatally. cruel. | 
At his laſt home employment, he was ordered to 
purge and to inſpect the univerſity, wherein he pro- 
cceded with ſo much rigour againit that place of his 
own nurture, &c. 1t was conceived he would at laſt as 
mercilefly uſe his mother, then bleeding England: 
which work _ over, and unhappily effected, Crom- 
well was the only man; his prudence, fortune, and: 
valour every where applauded and extolled, and he re- 
puted for one of the moſt eminent and able command- 

ers in the parliament's army. 5 

It was time, therefore, now to ſhew him abroad, 
having ſo armed, diſciplined; and paid his men ſo cares. 
| , tully, 
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fully, that there was no doubt of their prevailing upon 
any equal enemy, and under the conduct of ſo vigi- 
lant and wary a leader, whoſe only aim it was to keep 
up his reputation to greater undertakings. There- 
fore, in order to a conjunction and aſſiſtance of the 
Scots, who were entered England, he was made lieu- 
tenant-general to the. earl of Mancheſter, who had 
Taiſed his army out of the aſſociated counties as Cam- 
bridge, Huntingdon, Bedford, Suffolk, &c. Thoſe 
armies being joined, and maſtering the field (the mar- 
quis of Newcaſtle, who oppoſed them, retreating into 
York) they reſolved to beſiege that city: to the relief 
whereof, Prince Rupert came, and forcing them to 
draw off from their league, he gave them battle on 
Marſton-Moor, July 2, 1644. In the beginning of 
the fight, Prince Rupert had utterly diſcomnted the 
right wing of the army, where Sir Thomas Fairfax 
and the Scots horfe ſtood, and diſordered the main body 
of the foot, ſo that the day was given for loſt, the 
Scots running and throwing down their arms; when 
Cromwell, with his curaſſiers, and the reſt of my 
Lord Mancheſter's horſe, who were placed in the right 
wing, fell with ſuch force and fury upon the Lord 
Go-ing's brigades on the right, that they preſently 
broke them in pieces, and following their ſucceſs, be- 
fore the prince returned, obtained 2 compleat victory, 
killing no leſs than five thouſand men, gaining their 
camp, bag and baggage : and, as the price of all, the 
City of York : hence he acquired that terrible name of 
Ironſides, his _—_ being reported unvulnerable and 


A y this defeat, he lifted up himſelf 
to thoſe great titles and places he went through after- 
wards, 


CHAP. VII 

A continuance of his ſucceſſes againſl his ſovereign and 
his forces; his treacherous and diſloyal dealing with his 
majeſiy. 


TH E next field we find him in, was that of the ſe- 

cond Newberry, October 27, 1644, where, with 
the ſame felicity and valour, he had the better, on 
that part of the field, where he fought, and contri- 
buted mainly to that piece of a victory the parliament 
forces had there ; when, to cloud and damp this riſing 
martialiſt, he was articled againſt by his 3 of- 
ficers, for ſome miſcarriages and practices in the army, 
to the hinderance of the ſervice, which was indeed his 
ambitious inſinuation into the affection of the ſol- 
diery ; but this was never proſecuted, his friends, the 
grandees of the independent party, interpoling and 
juſtifying him, for a godly, expert, and valiant com- 
mander. 

This independent faction was now grown too crafty, 
and had ſupplanted their brother of preſbytery, by new 
modelling the army, turning out moſt of Eſſex's of- 
ficers, and diſmiſſing all members of parliament from 
their ſeveral commands therein; among which num- 


ber, Cromwell ſhould have boon included, but his 
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partiſans wrought ſo, that he was continued for fort 
days, and thoſe expired longer and longer, even tl 
the war ended. By this ſaid model Sir Thomas Fair. 
fax was made lord general, and Cromwell, after ſome 
time, lieutenant general, being the only man looked 
upon able to carry on the independent intereſt. The 
firſt action he engaged in, in this quality, was his 
routing the queen's regiment and ſome other troops 
(come from Worceſter to fetch the king from Oxford, 
then deſigned to be beſieged in the beginning of the 
year 1645) at Iſlip Bridge; then his immediate fum- 
moning and taking Blechindon Houſe, April 24, where 
after, as he was deſigning a ſtratagem upon Faringdon 
Houſe, he was ſet upon by as vigilant a commander 
as himſelf, the Lord Goring, and received a finart 
bruſh, and the only one throughout the war; which 
now haſtening to an end, at the fatal Naſeby, he was 
called from out of the Iſle of Ely (whither he had 
been lately ſent to ſecure it, it being thought the king 
would have turned his now f::cceſsful arms thither. 
ward) to aſſiſt the general, who, by his letters to the 
parliament, had deſired it. "That unfortunate day, the 
14th of June, 1646, owes its diſmalneſs to the for. 
tune of this rebel, whoſe traops alone could glory in 
that atchievement ; for the left wing of that army, 
where Ireton, his ſon-in-law, commanded, was abſo— 
lutely routed, and the main body ſorely diſtreſſed; fo 
that Cromwell alone aſſured that victory. 

So ended the firſt war, with the praiſes and triumphs 
of this man of war, adored and worſhipped by his 
party, who ſtuck not to blaſpheme God and his ſerip- 
tures, attributing all thoſe Hoſanna's, and pſalms, and 
ſongs of deliverance and victory to this their cham- 
pion, in effect, making a mere idol of him; which 
phanatick religious veneration he miſſed not to im- 
prove, though, for the preſent, he covered his ambi- 
tion with modeſty and 3 aſcribing all things, 
in a canting way of expreſſion, to the goodneſs and 
omnipotence of God, which he frequently and im- 
ee. abuſed, intituling it to all his wicked and vil- 
ainous deſigns and actions. 

The war thus ended, and the king having eſcaped 
their ſwords, and ſo the main rub yet lay in the way 
to his projected ſovereignty ; he A. by treachery 
to ruin him: to this purpoſe, that he might render the 
king indiſpoſed to the terms and propoſitions of the 
parliament, which were hard and unreaſonable enougi 
beſides, he pretended to the king, that the army {hou 
take his part, and declare for him; as on the other 
ſide (in the parliament houſe, and privately in the 
army, telling them that the king's deſign of peace and 
agreement was only to get them diſbanded, and then 
hang them for their rebellion) he exaſperated them 
againſt the king, adding that God had hardened his 
heart againſt any compoſure, and had rejected him; 
ard when all this would not do, but that the people 
every day more and more were undeccived, and de 
conceived a fear, they might reſcue the king from 
Hampton-Court, and bring him to London, whicl 


the king and all good men deſired ; he contrived 2 
0 


mer wieked device to the king's final overthrow, by 


of each company and troop) conſpiracy to aſſaſſinate 
bim, and ſo —— him 40 to the Iſle o Wight, a 
diſtant and ſure priſon, from whence he never came 
but to his death. The king a while before was not 
ignorant of theſe treacherous arts of Cromwell, ſeeing 
nothing performed, as to ſubſtance, of whatever he 
romiſed, and, therefore, did roundly tax him with his 
faithleſsneſs : who, at the upſhot, told the king, that he 
did miſconſtrue his words, or elſe he remembered no 
ſuch matter; and that, if it were ſo, yet it were no 
time to perform them, till the diſcipline of the army 
was recovered, and thoſe adjutators in a capacity to be 
queſtion: d, who were now moſt outrageouſly and un- 
controulably violent againſt his perſon and govern- 
ment, with wany more ſuch flams and delays, and 
traiterous fallacies. 
The king being in priſon at Careſbroke Caſtle in 
the ſaid iſle, by the juggling of Cromwell with Ham- 
mond the governor (brother to one of the king's moſt 
affected chaplains) an ungrateful fellow, who owed 
himſelf to the king's bounty, ſeveral freſh attempts 
were made for his reſtitution ; that, which particu- 
larly concerned this Oliver, was the Welch inſurrec— 
tion at Pembroke, which town, in July, after a brave 
defence, was ſurrendered to him ; and the Scots inva- 
ſton under Duke Hamilton, whoſe army, to which 
were joined ſome three thouſand Engliſh under Sir 
Marmaduke Langdale, he totally defeated at Preſton 
in Lancaſhire, on the 17th of Auguſt (and not long 
after the General Fairfax took in Colcheſter, which 
had ſtood out three months in expectation of relief 
from this army, upon the ſame account) and 7 lmes his 
victory as far as Scotland, marching to Edinburgh, 
and there making ſure of a party, dealing with bribes, 
and other forceable perſuaſions, and making them diſ- 
arm themſelves to give him no diſturbances or inter- 
ruption, in the accompliſhing his moſt execrable re- 
gicide, for which he was now ready, the expected ad- 
vantages and opportunities being now in his hand. 


CHAT. VI, 


Cronnvell turns out the parliament, murders the king, and 
fets up a commonwealth, wha, invading Scotland and 
Ireland, make him their general. 


ROMWELL poſting to London, he and his ſon 
> Ireton put the council of officers to demand juſ- 
tice upon the king, as the capital offender, and author 
ot ail the troubles and bloodihed ; which he ſo cagerly 
proſecuted, that though the parliament had nearly con- 
cluded with the king in the Iſle of Wight, after a full 
treaty, he by Col. Pride, one that would venture upon 
any thing he was commanded by him, ſecludes twice 
the major part of the members, and then packs up a 
juncto of army blades, of ſome fifty, who conſtitute 
a ligh court of juſtice, by which the martyr king was 
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ſcaring him with the adjutators (ſuch were two ſelected, 
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traiterouſly and barbarouſly condemned and beheaded, 
Jan. 30. By the ſame juncto and rump of a parliament 
the kingſhip and government by a ſingle perſon was 
voted u leſs and dangerous, to which Cromwell freely 
allented, as purpoſing to time his ambition, now the 
great obſtacle was removed. 

But, though the king and his intereſt were defunct 
in England, yet they were not in Ireland or Scotland; 
whereupon, Cromwell is made general for the Iriſh 
expedition, and though he was the only diſſuader of the 
ſoldiery from that ſervice, during the quarrel, betwixt 
the Independents and the Preſbyterians, and while he 
had accompliſhed his miſchievous ends upon the king; 
yet now he 1s ſeverely bent to tranſport ſuch as the For 
ſhould appoint : which the levelling party, the adju- 
tators, whelps of his own litter, refuſing and mutiny- 
ing, them likewiſe under pretence of a treaty, and 
giving and receiving ſatisfaction (their uſual expreſ- 
ſions) he betrays and ſurpriſes at Burford (not daring 
to venture a hght with them, for fear of a total de- 
fection of his own party) and had the ring-leaders ſhot 
to death. 

Having ſurmounted this difficulty, he wafts his 
army over into Ireland, and preſently ſtorms Tredagh, 
and underſtanding it was the flower of the king's 
army, ſet there to give him a repulſe, having twice 
been beaten off, he Fed his men himſelf the third time, 
and entered, and put all to the ſword (having amuſed 
the defendants who maintained the breach, but hav- 
ing then loſt their colonel], were in fome confuſion, 
through offer of quarter, and by that device got ad- 
mittance) with a like baſeneſs, treachery, and cru- 
elty. | \ 

After that, followed the rendition of moſt of that 
kingdom, the lord-lieutenant thereof, the marquis of 
Ormond, being in no condition to reſiſt him: where- 
upon the S. otch war then newly beginning, Cromwell 
was ſent for over, and the Preſbyterian miniſters, ſet 
on, no doubt, by ſome of his agents, having inveigled 
Fairfax with the unlawfulnefs of his engaging againſt 
their good brethren, he laid down his commiſſion, 
which was readily conferred on, and taken up by 
Cromwell. 

GC AF: ib 
Of Cromwell's march into Scotland, his victories at Duns 
bar and W/irceſter, and the reduction of that kingdom. 


GEADLY did Oliver undertake this war, for now 
he was ſure to make the army his own, by placing 

and diſplacing of officers ; long it was, and many de- 
lays were uſed by the Scots, before they would be 
brought to fight, intending to ſtarve the Engliſh army, 
which was near done to their hands, and Oliver ſneak- 
ing away home, when the precipitate blue cap, greedy 
of ſpoil and victory, would nceds fall upon them -at 
Dunbar, Sept. 3, 1650, and were there, by the proweſs 
and deſperate valour of their enemies, totally over- 
come. ve, therefore, now marches back again 
to 
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to Edinburgh, and buys that impregnable caſtle, of 
the traitor Dundaſs, and advances againſt King Charles 
the Second, who lay encamped by Stirhng ; but he not 
ſtirring ont of his fortihed camp, and there being no 
other or further paſſage into Scotland, but over the 
Frith, an arm of the ſ:a: Cromwell wafts over moſt 

art of his army, and defeats a Scots party, while the 
1 gives Cromwell the go- by, being two days march 
before him, and after a tedious march, came to Wor— 
ceſter, Auguſt 22; whither, not long after, came 
Cromwell in great doubt and perplexity by the way 

having left General Monk, to carry on the war in 

cotland, who, fhortly after, reduced the whole king- 
dom) and beſet the town, being recruited, and made 
up wich his old army, to above forty thouſand men; 
what ſhall T fay, of that unfortunate day? The king 
was worſted, and moſt miraculouſly eſcaped, and fo 
Cromwell might have leave to play. 

But no ſuch matter, the time was come, he had 
long expected, to act his own game, and appear in it 
for himſelf, for by the year 1653, Scotland and Ire— 
land being wholly ſubducd, and in the hands of his 
moſt truſty privado's and confidents, his new ſon-in- 
Jaw Fleetwood (for Treton was dead of the plague at 
Limerick) being deputy ot Ireland, and General Monk 
governor of Scotland : he propoſeth to the parliament 
the deſires of the army, for their diſſolution, to make 
way for ſucceſſion of a new repreſentative ; which 
they endeavouritig to delay, and to impoſe upon him 
with the neceſſities of their ſitting a while longer, his 
ambition could brook no longer retardments, but ſent 
Major General Harriſon on the 2oth of April, 1653, 
to out their rump-ſhips ; which he accordingly did, 


to the general rejoicing of the people, who conſide red 


not nor cared, who ſhould come next, ſo they were rid 
of theſe. 


CHAT. Ko 


How Cromwell ordered the givernment afterward, and 
how he made himſelf lord protector of England. 


AFTER the rump was thus diſſolved, Oliver by the 

advice (forſooth) of his general council of of- 
ficers, erected a council of ſtate, of ſuch as were true 
to his intereſt, and the army, and were well fledged 
with the ſpoils of the kingdom ; but, perceiving that 
was but a ſlender authority to derive the government 
to himſelf, which was the firſt and laſt thing intended, 
he called a picked conventicle, of the like batch as 
himſelf and his followers, all of the godly party, 
whom he {tiled a parliament ; the name whereot was 
enough to authoriſe and dignify the reſignation of the 
authority they had from, to, him ; and their odious 
actions, moreover, would make a fingle perſon (him- 
ſelf) more acceptable; for theſe wild fellows were 
upon aboliſhing the miniſtry, and opening the flood- 
gate to hereſy and atheiſm ; when Cromwell diſſolved 
them, and with them diſcarded his old friend, and 
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their darling, Major General Harriſon, who was tam. 
pering with the army to unhorſe Oliver; but he ſme; 
him out, and caſhiered him, as he did his truſty friend 
Lambert, ſoon after, as finding they were both greater 
in the army, than his ſafety and intereſt would ſuffer: 
So impoſſible it is for brethren in iniquity long to con- 
tinue in love and friendſhip. Oliver would endure no 
competitor, but reſolved to be ſingle and ſupreme, 


CA AS. At; 


Hero liver was ſworn protector, and how he manages 
the government, briefly. | 


HAT little or fooliſh parliament being divided 
among themſelves, one part thereof reſigned th-ir 
power unto Oliver, who ſtraightwith cauſed the com- 
miſſioner of the ſeal, Mr. Litle, to adminiſter him an 
oath, on the ſixteenth of December, 1653, before the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen of the city of London, in 
Weſtminſter-Hall, to-obſerve a model of government 
in forty-two articles ; which inſtrument of his, as was 
ſaid, was found in my Lady Lambert's placket, and 
thereupon he was proclaimed lord protector; in Fehry. 
ary he was feaſted ſumptuouſly in the city, and knighted 
the lord mayor, as he did many others afterwards, 
upon whom he had better have piſſed : he made, alſo, 
one lord, but he never owned it. Now, though he 
was proclaimed protector, yet he knew the people 
took him for no ſuch thing; therefore he called a 
parliament according to form, thinking to have been 
declared ſo by them ; but they would not own him, 
or his authority. Seeing, therefore, he could neither 
get reputation nor money at home, he reſolved to 
have it from the king of Spain's Weſt-Indies; but, at 
Hiſpaniola, his forces under General Venables, were 
ſtrangely defeated, and forced to plant themſelves 1n 
Jamaica, and fight for bread inſtead of gold. Ie 
likewiſe ſtarted ſeveral plots (the fox was the finder) 
againſt cavaliers, ſuch as Colonel Gerrard, and aftcr- 
wards Colonel Penruddock (maintaining intelligence, 
at the price of one thouſand five hundred per annum, 
with one Manning, a clerk to the king's ſecretary, 
who then reſided at Colen, who diſcovered molt of the 
king's council, till he was diſcovered himſelf, and cx- 
ecuted) on purpoſe to terrify people, and thoſe che- 
cially, from riſing againſt him. . 
Now, when Oliver ſaw he could not attain his wi 
by whole parliaments, he reſolved on his old cxp*-. 
dient, to garble a parliament, call it, and then cul! i, 
which he did, and ſecluded thoſe members that would 
not, before they entered, recogniſe and own his high- 
neſs: by which means two parts of three were (. 
cluded, and he, by the remainder, complimented with 
the ſtile of king; but, for fear of Lambert and Har- 
riſon, and, indeed, the whole kingdom, eſpecially the 
army, he durſt not accept of it; but was content lo 
take the title of protector from their hands; and was 


. * 1 - 
accordingly, on the ſixteenth of June, 1057, ee 
Initale 


CROMWELL's ANGER AGAINST GEORGE JOYCE. 


:Qalled by the ſpeaker, Sir Thomas Widdrington, 
_ in Weſtminſter-Hall, and the parliament ad- 
journed, who had likewiſe paſſed an act for 1 
of a thing called another houſe, conſiſting of ſuc 
lords as Pride, Hewſon, and Barkſtead; but, upon 
the meeting of a full houſe, after the adjournment, 
all this new ſtruQture was queſtioned, even to Oliver 
himſelf ; who thereupon, in a paſſion, and tranſported 
beyond his vizarded ſanctity, with an oath, by the liv- 
ing God, diſſolved them. | ; 

; the year 1658, he aſſiſted the French againſt the 
Spaniard, and helped them to take Dunkirk, which, 
for his pains, he had delivered to him; and, no doubt, 
it was the beſt ſervice he ever did to his country. 
But, during this unenvied triumph, having drenched 
his polluted hands in more innocent and loyal blood, 
namely, that of Dr. Hewet, and Sir Henry Slingſby, 
God put a hook into the mouth of this Leviathan, and 
having ſnatched away his beloved daughter, Claypoole, 
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juſt before, on the third of September, 1658, his great 
ſucceſsful day, he was hurried in a tempeſt out of the 
world, which he had ſo long troubled ; and, on the 
ſixteenth of November following, was moſt magni- 
ficently buried, to the only ſorrow of thoſe. who r- 
niſhed the mourning and pageantry thereof, leaving 
his wife Eliſabeth, alas Joan, with two ſons, Richard, 
who ſucceeded, till he tamely and cowardly reſigned, 
and 1s now fled for his father's debts ; and Henry, and 
a daughter ycleped Frances Rich. A perſon, as it is 
well charactered of him, fit to be a prince of Tartars 
or Cannibals. | 

Before the king returned into England, Colonel 
Henry Cromwell, ſon of Sir Oliver Cromwell, ob- 
tained licenſe of the king to change that hateful name 
into Williams, which was the name of this family, 
before they married with a daughter and heir of Crom- 
well ; which was upon condition they ſhould take her 
name, as well as eſtate. 


A true Narrative of the Occaſions and Cauſes of the late Lord General Cromwell's 


Anger and Indignation againſt Lieutenant Colonel George 


Joyce (ſometimes 


Cornet Joyce, who ſecured the King at Holmby) and his Proceedings againſt him 
to caſhier him from the Army, and impriſon and deſtroy him in his Eſtate. 


Little after the king was brought into the cuſ- 
tody or quarters of the army, notice was taken, 
that Cromwell lifted up his hands in the parliament, 
and called God, angels, and men to witneſs, That he 
knew nothing of Joyce's going for the king. 
Thereupon, Joyce aſked the ſaid General Cromwell, 
What made him to ſpeak ſuch words ? And, Whether 
he intended to do as the king had done before him, 
viz, ſwear and lye? and bid him mark, What would 
be the end of ſuch things; cautioning him to take 
heed and beware of ſuch actions: but he lighted thoſe 
warnings ; and ſoon after flattered the ſaid Joyce again 
with tears of ſeeming repentance. 
The next occaſion of difference, between the ſaid 


Joyce and Cromwell, was, concerning the marquis of 


Argyle's carriage in Scotland; at which time, ſpeak- 
ing plainly to him, according unto his own exhorta- 
tions, putting him in mind of former neglects of his, 
he immediately fell into a violent fit of paſſion againſt 
the ſaid Joyce; and, laying his hand upon his ſword, 
vttered many threats againſt him, in the preſence of 
Captain John Vernon, and one more. 

Not long after this, the ſaid Joyce, with ſome other 
officers, went with a petition, to St. Alban's, to Gene- 
ral Fairfax, for juſtice againſt capital offenders; and 
from thence was ſent to . leaguer, with a let- 


whether that brigade under Cromwell would join with 
us. And, while he was waiting for an anſwer, Crom- 
well took an occaſion to fall out with him, and in 2 
railing manner called him a raſcal, many times, and 
with great threats ſaid, That he would make him 
write a vindication of him, againſt a book, intitled, 
The Grand Deſign diſcovered. Wherein were many 
things declared, concerning Cromwell's _— to- 
wards Joyce, before he went to Holmby for the king; 
which afterwards he called God to witneſs he knew 
nothing of. | 

And, had it not been for Colonel Dean, and others, 
who, through the mercy of God, prevented him, he 
had in all probability, done him miſchief at the ſame 
time. 5 | X 

Not long after this, the parliament was to be purged, 
which the aid Joyce proteſting againſt, was by the faid 
Cromwell threatened to be deſtroyed. 

But it came to ſuch a height at laſt, that the ſaid 
parliament muſt be diſſolved forthwith ; againſt which, 
the ſaid Joyce proteſted, and gave him his reaſons for 
it, viz. Firſt! He feared he deſigned to be king by 
it. Secondly, That, if he diſſolved the parliament, 
there would be no legal way to raiſe money for the 
army; which would be a means to take off the affec- 

3 B tions 


ter and meſſage from our general and ! to know 
dj 
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tions of all the parliament's friends; deſiring there- 
fore, it might not be diſſolved, until they had by our 
means introduced a more righteous and equal 2 
ment, which, in our declarations and remonſtrances, 
they had held forth. Then was a certain ſelect com- 
pany of men to be ſent for out of ſeveral counties; 
the ſaid Joyce proteſted againſt that likewiſe, ſtill tell- 
ing him, that he intended by them to make himſelf 
king. At which, he was extremely angry with him, 
and in a great rage—After this, | 

About the year 1650, one Mr. Henry Philpott, be- 
ing chief ranger of Finckley Park in 21 by 
a patent from the late king; the ſaid park, for the 
delinquency of the ſaid Philpott, was ſequeſtered ; by 
which means, it came into the hands of the Lord De- 
lawar, who never accounted to the commonwealth for 
one penny of the profits. 

Whereupon, one Mr. Villers Philpott, kinſman to 
the former, defired him, that inaſmuch as his couſin 
was beyond the ſeas, that he would get the ſaid park 
into his poſſeſſion, and he would engage, that his kinf- 
man, upon his coming over, ſhould do this common- 
wealth very ſignal ſervices, and ſuch as few, beſides 
himſelf, were able to perform. 

To the latter he very readily hearkened, and there- 
upon procured Mr. 7 Hz: Philpott to come over; 
which he accordingly did, and gave ſo good an account 
of affairs abroad, that it came not ſhort of his kinſ- 
man's word, nor his expectation : but for the former 
he was altogether we” and offered him divers 
reaſons againſt it, although his kinſman, upon his 
coming over, had made him ſeveral proffers, of aſſign- 
ing all his intereſt in the ſaid park unto him; which 
he as often refuſed. 

Notwithſtanding which, he was continually impor- 
tuned by both; but, nothing prevailing, they delired 
him to offer it to ſome friend of his, and alledged 
this, That it were indifferent to them whoever had 
it, ſo it were out of the hands of him that then en- 
Joyed it. 

But he being as much to ſeek in this, as unwilling 
in the former; they earneſtly intreated him, in regard 
of his more than ordinary knowledge (as they would 
perſuade him he had) of the Lord General Cromwell, 
that he would prevail with him, or one of his ſons, to 
take into their hands; which, after ſome . time and 
perſuaſion, he brought to this iſſue: That, upon the 
aſſignment of Mr. Philpott, and the reſignation of the 
Lord Delawar, Mr. Richard Cromwell deſired to take 


. 


it; all which being accordingly done, he was poſ- 


ſeſſed of it, and hath ever ſince enjoyed it. But, far- 


ther, there was this agreement between Mr. Richard 
Cromwell, Mr. Philpott, and himſelf, That if ever 
the ſaid park were expoſed to fale, that he ſhould 
have the {ole right of purchaſing it, before either of 


them two: in order to which, he bought up all the 
arrears of Portſmouth, Hampton, and the better part 
of the Ille of Wight, at ſcven thillings and ſixpence 

er pound, deeming himſelf obliged in conſcience to 
allow the foldiers, who had equally ventured their 
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lives with himſelf, a more proportionable rate 
the common prices of one ſhilling, or one ſhilling and 
ſixpence per pound. | 

After this, the parliament made an act for the ſale 
of the king's lands, of which the park aforeſaid be- 
ing parcel, it was amongſt others ſurveyed, and ex. 
poſed to ſale; he having notice of it, by the conſent 
of the Lord Richard, went to the committee, and, in- 
2 them of the matter at large, they ordered 
that a ſtop ſhould be put to the ſale of the ſaid park, 
for the preſent, and that, whenever it was to be ſold, 
himſelf ſhould have the pre-emption ; giving this for 
the reaſon of their order, That he had deſerved bct. 
ter, than ſo ſmall a courteſy ; by which means, the 
Lord Richard enjoyed the ſaid park between four or 
hve years longer, his debentures, all that while, lying 
dead upon his hands. 

By this time, the greateſt part, if not all the king's 
lands being fold, comes in one Captain Urland, ang 
pretends a diſcovery of the ſaid park; whereupon, the 
committee forgetting, or, at leaſt, taking no notice of 
the former paſlages, order a new ſurvey ; which be- 
ing — and the park upon ſale, he went to him, 
then called Lord Richard (Cromwell, his father, hay- 
ing interrupted this parliament) and deſired to know 
of him, Whether he would let the park go ſo, or 
whether he had forgot our former agreement? His 
anſwer was, No, he had not forgot it, but for the 
porn he would not meddle with it ; and therefore bade 

im do in it what he would: whereupon he preſſed 
it to him, how convenient it lay for his eſtate, and 
therefore, if he pleaſed, he would purchaſe it, and he 
ſhould have the whole, or half, at the ſame rate it coſt 
him. To which he ſaid, he wanted money. He 
replied, Let not that trouble you, I will purchaſe the 
whole, and truſt you for one half, till you are able to 
pay me; but, before we proceed farther, J will ac- 
quaint your father ; which being accordingly done, 
and he having ſhewn him a particular of other lands, 
that were likewiſe upon ſale, and offered him his 
choice; he took me in his arms, and told me, that 
himſelf, his ſon, and family were more beholden to 
me, than all the world beſides ; and therefore bade me 
go on and proſper. 

Upon this, he went the next morning about it, and, 
there being a full committee, he was juſt upon the 
point of contracting for the ſaid park ; when on a 
ſudden in came the Lord Richard, his father then 
overtopping all in power, with three lawyers with 
him, and required them to proceed no further in it, 
in regard it was his own inheritance, and no park, as 
was ſuppoſed : whereupon he informed the commit- 
tee of the whole diſcourſe, that paſſed between the 

eneral, his ſon, and himſelf the night before; upon 
which, he fell upon him in foul words, ſaying, vir- 
rah, Sirrah, hold your tongue, or J ſhall make you re- 
pent the time you were born ; which the committee 
perceiving, they defired us to withdraw ; and ſince 
that time never durſt meddle with the park any far- 


ther, 
2 Hereupon 
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Hereupon, the * of the father and ſon waxed 
hot againſt the ſaid Lieutenant Colonel Joyce. 

Upon this, and alſo upon the ſaid lieutenant colo- 
nel's bearing teſtimony in the publick meetings of the 
officers againſt the army's apoſtaſy at that time, who 
were then concurring to make the ſaid lord general 
lord protector, endeavours were uſed to ruin him; and 
to that purpoſe his lieutenant (who had before given 
information againſt the lieutenant-colonel, but could 
make nothing of it, as the commiſſioners, who had 
been appointed to examine the matters alledged, had 
ſignified to the general) was ſent for from Port- 
land, by General Cromwell, and by him encouraged 
to proſecute his lieutenant-colonel again, and, con- 
trary to the courſe and cuſtom of the army, privately 
appointed about nine officers, ſuch as he could then 
truſt in ſuch an affair, viz. Colonel Whaly, Colonel G. 
Colonel Gravener, Lieutenanant-Colonel White, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Worſley, &c. to take the licute- 
nant's information againſt him ; and they 7 no 
power thereunto) took his depolition againſt the lieu- 
tenant-colonel, who falſly ſwore, That he ſhould hear 
the lieutenant-colonel ſay (in a diſcourſe in Portland, 
about the death of — od That he was ſorry that 
Lockyer had not piſtolled Cromwell; and thereupon 
ſent him to priſon without bail, and order was given, 
that he ſhould be kept cloſe priſoner. So he was car- 
ried away with muſquetteers to the Meuſe, and put 
into a cloſe chamber within the common Dutch pri- 
ſon, where the lice creeped up very thick, and where 
he was forced to continue above ten days : after great 
importunity, he obtained a remove to another cham- 
ber in the Meuſe, where he fel] ſick with the filthy 
imells, and other inconveniencies, and continued ten 
weeks, but was often ſent to by Oliver Cromwell, to 
lay down his commiſſion, which he abſolutely refuſed 
to do; declaring to all, how unworthily he was dealt 
with, and that what was ſworn againſt him was falſe, 
and that it would at laſt appear to the view of the 
whole world ; and, when they ſhould underſtand what 
was the deſign, they would marvel. And, when he 
could not be perſuaded out of his commillion, articles 


ld. 


were drawn againſt him; and by the falſe and double 
ſwearing, and proſecution of his lieutenant, ſo en- 
couraged as aforeſaid, and the officers privately in- 
ſtructed by their general, he was outed and caſhiered, 
though the lieutenant-colonel was, in his own con- 
ſcience, clear of any crime or offence, puniſhable by 
any law, or deſerving ſuch uſage. 

After this, the ſaid lieutenant moved the general, 
then called protector, for his promiſed preferment, 
and his charges, in proſecution ; but he anſwered 
him in theſe words: You have not dealt, like a chriſ- 
tian, with your Lieutenant-Colonel Joyce. To which 
the lieutenant replied, That he had done nothing but 
what he had commanded him, and perſuaded him into, 
upon hopes of preferment. Whereupon, the general 
thruſt him out of his chamber, and bade him go like 
a knave as he was. 

This was the caſe, but the effects of it were more 
conſide rable, as to the ruin of his eſtate ; for, before 
he was in priſon, he had made large contracts, and 
paid many pounds in part ; by which means, he was 
indebted greatly to private perſons, who, as ſoon as 
they heard he was in ie came ſo thick upon 
him, that, to ſatisfy them, he was forced to ſell at 
ſuch under rates, or elſe relinquiſh his bargain, that 
he loſt above three thouſand pounds in money, and 
five hundred pounds per annum, in lands; and he 

ays intereſt at preſent for twelve hundred pounds, and 
he owes the commonwealth ſixteen hundred and odd 

ounds, in money and bills, for the eſtate he now 


. in; which being part of that which was the Lord 


Craven's, no man can deal in it, there being ſo many 
clamours about it. | 


And now, that he hath declared to your honours both 
his cafe and ſufferings, he knows not what he ſhould 
add more, unleſs it be to beſeech your honours, ſo to 
take them into ſerious conſideration, that, being vin- 
dicated to the world, he may once again appear to be 
an honeſt man, a true ſervant of his country; or elſe 
ſuffer according to his deſerts, if he ſhall be found 
the contrary. 


— * 
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Gentlemen 2 


Suppoſe the ſummons, that hath been inſtrumental 
A to __ you hither, gives you well to underſtand 
© caule of your being here. Howbcit, having ſome 


things to impart, which 1s an inſtrument drawn up by 
the conſent and advice of the principal officers of the 
army, which is a little (as we conceive) more ſignifi- 
cant than that other of ſummons : we have that here to 
tender you. And we have ſomewhat likewiſe further 
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to ſay to you, for our own exoneration : and we hope 
it may be ſomewhat further to your ſatisfaction. And 
. ſeeing you ſit here ſomewhat uneaſy, by 
xeaſon of the ſcantneſs of the room, and the heat of 
the weather, I ſhall contract myſelf, with reſpect to 
that. 

I have not thonght it amiſs, a little to mind you of 
that ſeries of providence, wherein the Lord hitherto 
hath diſpenſed wonderful things to theſe nations, from 
the beginning of our troubles to this very day. If I 
ſhould look much backward, we might remember the 
fate of affairs as they were before the ſhort, and that 
which was the laſt parliament : in what a 1 the 
things of this nation ſtood, doth ſo well, I preſume, 


occur to all your memories and knowledges, that 1 


ſhall not need to look ſo far backward, nor yet to the 
beginning of thoſe hoſtile actions that 2 between 
the king that was, and the then parliament. And 
indeed, ſhould I begin this labour, the things, that 
would fall neceſſarily before you, would rather be 
fit for a hiſtory, than for a diſcourſe, at this pre- 
{ent. 

But thus far we may look back : you very well 
know, after divers turnings of affairs, it pleaſed God, 
much about the midſt of this war, to winnow, as I 
may ſo ſay, the forces of this nation; and to put them 
into the hands of men of other principles than thoſe 
that did engage at firſt. By what ſtrange providences 
that alſo was bronght about, would aſk more time 
than is allotted me, to remember you of. Indeed, 
there are ſtories that do recite thoſe tranſactions, and 


give narratives of matter of fact: but thoſe things 


wherein the life and power of them lay ; thoſe ſtrange 
windings and turnings of providence, thoſe very great 
appearances of God, in croſſing and thwarting the 
deſigns of men, that he might raiſe up a poor and a 
contemptible company of men, neither verſed in mili- 
tary affairs, nor having much natural propenſity to 
them, even through the owning of a principle of god- 
tinefs, of religion: which ſo ſoon as it came to be 
owned, the ſtate of affairs put upon that foot of ac- 
count, how God bleſſed them, and all undertakings, 
by the riſing of that moſt improbable, deſpicable, con- 
temptible means ; for that we muſt for ever own, you 
very well know. 

hat the ſeveral ſucceſſes have been, is not fit to 
mention at this time, neither ; though I muſt confeſs 
J thought to have enlarged myſelf upon this ſubject, 
foraſmuch as the. conſidering the works of God, and 
the operation of his hands, 1s a princtpal part of our 
duty, and a great encouragement to the ſtrengthening 
of our hands, and of our faith for that which 1s be- 
hind. And then having given us thoſe marvellous 
diſpenſations, amongſt other ends, for that was a moſt 
principal end, as to us, in this revolution of affairs, 
and iſſues of thoſe ſucceſſes God was pleaſed to give 
this nation, and the authority that then ſtood, were 
very great things brought about ; beſides thoſe dints 


that were upon thoſe nations and places where they 


were carried on, even in the civil affairs, to the bring- 
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ing offenders to juſtice, even the greateſt ; to the 
bringing the ſtate of this government to the name, at 
leaſt, of a commonwealth ; to the ſearching and ſift. 
ing of all places and perſons ; the king removed, ang 
brought to juſtice, and many great ones with him: 
the houſe of peers laid aſide ; the houſe of commons. 
the repreſentatives of the people of England, itſclf. 
winnowed, ſifted, and brought to a handful, as you 
Ki very well remember. | : 

nd truly, God would not reſt there (for, by the 
my although it be fit for us to intitle our failings 
and miſcarriages to ourſelves, yet he gloriouſneſs 01 
the work may well be attributed to God himſelf, and 
may be called his range work). 

ou may remember well, that, at the change of 
the government, there was not an end of our troubles, 
although that year were ſuch things tranſacted, as in- 
deed made it to be the moſt memorable year (I mean 
1648) that ever this nation ſaw ; ſo many inſurrec- 
tions, invaſions, ſecret deſigns, open and publick at. 
tempts, quaſhed in ſo ſhort a time, and this by the very 
ſignal appearances of God himſelf, I hope we thall 
never forget. 

You know alſo, as I ſaid before, that as the effect 
of that memorable year 1648 was to lay the founda- 
tion of bringing delinquents to puniſhment ; ſo it was 
of the change of the government : although it be true, 
if we had time to ſpeak, the carriages of ſome in 
truſt, in moſt eminent truſt, was ſuch, as would haye 
fruſtrated to us the hopes of all our undertakings, had 
not God miraculouſly prevented: I mean, by that 
cloſure that would have been endeavoured by the 
king, whereby we ſhould have put into his hands all 
that cauſe and intereſt we had oppoſed, and had no- 
thing to have ſecured us, but a little piece of pa- 


r. 

But things going on, how it pleaſed the Lord to keep 
this nation in exerciſe, both at ſea and land; and what 
God wrought in Ireland and Scotland, you likewiſe 
know, until the Lord had finiſhed all that trouble, upon 
the matter, by the marvellous ſalvation wrought at 
Worceſter. 

I confefs to you, I am very much troubled in my 
2 that the neceſſity of affairs doth require that 1 

ould be ſo ſhort in theſe things, becauſe I told you 
before, This is the leaneſt part of the tranſaction, to 
wit, an hiſtorical narration, there being in every dil- 
penſation (whether the king's going from the parlia- 
ment, the pulling down the biſhops, purging the 
houſe at that time by their going away to aſſiſt the 
king, or change of government) whatever it was, not 
any of thoſe things but hath a remarkable point of 
providence fet upon it, that he that runs may read; 
therefore I am heartily ſorry, that, in point of time, | 
cannot be particular in thoſs things, which I did prin- 
cipally deſign this day, thereby to provoke and ſtir 
up your hearts and mine to gratitude and confidence. 

I ſhall now begin a little to remember you of the 
paſſages that have been tranſacted ſince Worcelter 
fight ; whence coming with my fellow * and 

1 oldiers, 


ſoidiers, we expected, and had ſome reaſonable confi- 
dence that our expectations ſhould not be fruſtrated : 
that the authority, that then was, having ſuch a hiſ- 


tory to look back unto, ſuch a God that appeared for 


them ſo eminently, ſo viſibly, that even our enemies 
many times confeſſed, "That God himſelf was engaged 
againſt them, or they ſhould never have been brought 
fo low, nor diſappointed in every undertaking ; for 
that may be ſaid, by the N Had we miſcarried but 
once, where had we been? I ſay, we did think, and 
had ſome reaſonable confidence, that, coming up then, 
the mercies that God had ſhewed, the expectations 
that were in the hearts of all good men, would have 

rompted thoſe that were in authority to have done 
thoſe good things, which — by honeſt men, have 
been judged a return fit for ſuch a God, and worthy 
of ſuch mercies, and, indeed, a diſcharge of duty to 
thoſe, for whom all theſe mercies have been ſhewed, 
that is, the intereſt of the three nations, the true in- 
treſt of the three nations. 

And, if I ſhould now labour to be particular in 
enumerating ſome buſineſſes, that have been tranſ- 
acted from that time till the diſſolution of the late par- 
liament, indeed I ſhould be upon a theme that would 
be very troubleſome to myſelf. For I muſt ſay for 
myſelt and fellow officers, we have rather deſired and 
ſtudied healing, than to rake into ſores, and look 
backward, to render things in thoſe colours that would 
not be very well pleaſing to any good eye to look 
upon: only this we muſt ſay, for our own exonera- 
tion, and as thereby laying ſome foundation for the 
making evident the neceſſity and duty, that was in- 
cumbent upon us, to make this laſt great change, I 
think it will not be amiſs to offer a word or two in 
that, not taking pleaſure to rake into the buſineſs, 
were there not ſome kind of neceſſity ſo to do. 

Indeed, we may ſay, without commending our- 
ſelves, I mean mylelf, and thoſe gentlemen that have 
been engaged in the military affairs, that, upon our 
return, we came, fully bent in our hearts and thoughts, 
to deſire and uſe all fair and lawful means we could, 
to have had the nation to reap the fruit of all that 
tiwod and treaſure that had been expended in this 
cauſe; and we have. had many deſires, and thirſtings, 
in our ſpirits, to find out ways and means, wherein 
ve might any ways be inſtrumental to help it for- 
ward ; and we were very tender, for a long time, ſo 
much as to petition, till Auguſt laſt, or thereabouts; 
we never offered to petition, but ſome of our then 


members, and others, having good acquaintance and 


relation to divers members of the parliament, we did, 
from time to time, folicit that, which we thought (if 
there had been no body to prompt them, no body to 
call upon them) would have been liſtened to, out of 
Senuty and integrity in them, that had op ortunity 
to have anſwered our expectations; and truly, when 
We ſaw nothing would be done; we did, as we thought, 
«cording to our duty, remind them by a petition ; 
which petition I ſuppoſe the moſt of you have ſeen, 
Which we delivered, either in July or Avguſt laſt ; 
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what effect that had is likewiſe very well known. 
The truth is, we had no return at all, that was ſatiſ- 
faction for us, but a few words given us: the buſineſs 
petitioned for, moſt of them, we were told, were un- 

der conſideration ; and thoſe that were not, had very 
little or no conſideration at all. | 67 
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Finding the people diſſatisfied in every corner of 


the nation, and bringing home to our doors the non- 

performance of thoſe things that had been promiſed, 

and were of due to be performed, we did think our- 

ſelves concerned; we endeavoured, as became honeſt * 
men, to keep up the reputation of honeſt men in the 
world; and therefore we had, divers times, endea- 
voured to obtain a meeting with divers members of 
parliament ; and truly we did not begin this till Oc- - 
tober laſt, and in thoſe meetings did, in all faithfulneſs - 
and ſincerity, beſeech them, that they would be mind- 


ful of their duty to God and man, and of the diſ- 


charge of their truſt to God and man : I believe theſe 
gentlemen, that are many of them here, can tell, 
that we had, at the leaſt, ten or twelve meetings, moſt 


humbly begging and befeeching them, that, of their 
own accords, they would do thoſe good things that had 

been promiſed, that ſo it might appear, they did not 
do them by any ſuggeſtion from the army, but of 
their own ingenuity, ſo tender were we to preſerve 
them in the reputation and opinion of the people, to 

the uttermoſt. And having had many of thoſe meet- 
ings, and declaring plainly, that the iſſue would be 

the judgment and diſpleaſure of God againſt them, the 
diſſatisfaction of the people, and the putting things into 
a confuſion: yet, how little we did prevail, we well 
know, and, we believe, is not unknown to you; at 
the laſt, when we ſaw, indeed, that things would not 
be laid to heart, we had a ſerious conſideration amongſt 
ourſelves, what other way to have recourſe unto; and 
when, indeed, we came to thofe cloſe conſiderations, 
they began to take the act of the new repreſentative 
to heart, and ſeemed exceeding willing to put it on; 
the which, had it been done, or would it have been 
done with that integrity, with that caution, that would 
have ſaved this cauſe, and the intereſt we have been ſo 
long engaged in, there could nothing have happened 
to our judgments more welcome than that would have 
been; but finding plainly, that the intendment of it 
was not to give the people that right of choice, al- 
though it had been but a ceding right, or the ſeem- 


ing, to give the people that choice intended and de- 


ſigned, to recruit the houſe, the better to perpetuate 
themſelves: and truly divers of ns being ſpoken to, to 
that end that we ſhould give way to it, a thing to which 
we had a perpetual averſion, which we did abominate the 
thoughts of, we always declared our judgments againſt 
it, and our diſſatisfaction; but yet they would not hear 
of a repreſentative, before it lay three years before 
them, without proceeding with one line confiderably 
in it; they that could not endure to hear of it, then, 
when we came to our cloſe conſiderations, then, in- 
ſtead of protracting, they did make as much prepoſ- 
terous haſte on the other hand, and ran into that ex- 
tremity; 
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ble of our duty. 
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tremity z and finding that this ſpirit was not according 
to God, and that the whole weight of this cauſe, 
which muſt needs have been very dear unto us, who 


have ſo often adventured our lives for it; and we be- 
lieve is ſo to you; when we ſaw plainly, that there 
was not ſo.much-cori{ideration how to aſſert it, or to 
provide ſecurity for it; and indeed to croſs thoſe, that 
they reckoned the moſt troubleſome people they had 
to deal with, which was the army, which, by this 
time, was ſufficiently their diſpleaſure ; when we ſaw 
«this, truly, that had power in our hands, to let the 
buſineſs go to ſuch an iſſue as this, was to throw back 
the cauſe into the hands of them we firſt fought with, 
we came to this firſt concluſion amongſt ourſelves, that, 
if we had been fought out of it, neceſſity would have 
taught us patience ; but, to be taken from us ſo un- 
worthily, we ſhould be rendered the worſt people in 
the world, and we ſhould become traitors both to God 
and man ; and, when God had laid this to our hearts, 
and that we found the intereſt of his people was grown 
cheap, and not laid to heart, and, if we came to 
competition of things, the cauſe even amongſt them- 
ſelves would even, almoſt in every thing, go to the 
ground; this did add more conſideration to us, that 


there was a duty incumbent upon us, and truly I ſpeak 


it in the preſence of ſome that are here, that were at 
the cloſe conſultations ; I may ſay, as before the Lord, 
the thinking of an act of violence was, to us, worſe 
than any engagement that ever we were in yet, and 
worſe to us than the utmoſt hazard of our lives, that 
could be, ſo unwilling were we, ſo tender were we, 
ſo deſirous were we, if it were poſſible, that theſe 
men might have quit their places with honour : and 
truly, this I am the longer upon, becauſe it hath been, 
in our hearts and conſciences, our juſtification, and 
hath never yet been imparted thorough to the nation ; 
and we had rather begin with you to do it, than to 
have done it before, and do think, indeed, that theſe 
tranſactions be more proper for a verbal communica- 
tion, than to have put it into writing ; I doubt, who- 
ſocver had put it on, would have been tempted to 
have dipped his pen in anger and wrath ; but affairs 
being at this poſture, that we ſaw plainly and evi- 
dently, in ſome critical things, that the cauſe of the 
—_ of God was a deſpiſed thing, truly then we 
did believe, that the hands of other men mult be the 
hands that muſt be truſted with it, and then we thought 
it high time for us to look about us, and to be ſenſi- 
If I ſhould take up your time to 
tell you, what inſtances we have to ſatisfy our judg- 
ments and conſciences, that theſe things were not vain 
1maginations, and things that were petitioned for, but 
that fell within the compaſs of our certain knowledge 
and ſenſe ; ſhould I repeat theſe things to you, I ſhould 
do that which I would avoid, to rake into theſe things 
too much; only this, if any body were in competi- 
tion for any place of real and ſignal truſt, how hard 
and difficult a thing it was to get any thing to be 
carried, without making parties, without things, in- 
deed, unworthy of a parliament, And, when things 


muſt be carried ſo in a ſupreme authority, indeeq, 1 
think, it is not as it ought to be; but, when it came 
to other trials, in that caſe. of Wales, which 1 muſt 
confeſs, for my own part, I ſet myſelf upon, if! 
ſhould inform what diſcountenance that bufine(; ot 
the poor people of God there had, who had watching, 
over them, men, like ſo; many wolves, ready to catch 
the lamb, as ſoon as it was brought out into the 
world; how ſignally they threw that buſineſs under 
foot, to the diſcountenancing of the honeſt people 
there, and to the countenancing of the malignant 
party of this commonwealth. I need but ſay, it wy 
ſo; many have felt, by ſad experience, it was ſo, wh, 
will better impart that buſineſs to you. Which, for 
myſelf and fellow-officers, I think it was as perfect a 
trial of our ſpirits as any thing, it being knn 90 
many of us, that God kindles a feed there, indecd, 
hardly to be paralleled ſince the primitive times, {| 
would this had been all the inſtances ; but finding 
which way their ſpirits went, and finding that good 
was never intended to the people of God, I mean whey 
I fay ſo, that large comprehenſion of them, under 
the ſeveral forms of godlineſs in this nation; when ! 
ſaw, that tenderneſs was forgotten to them all (though 
it was v true, that, by their hands and means, 
through the bleſſing of God, they ſat where they did 
and affairs, not to ſpeak it boaſtingly, had been in- 
ſtrumentally brought to that iſſue they were brought 
to by the hands of thoſe poor creatures, we thought 
this an evil requital: I will not ſay they were at the 
uttermoſt pitch of reformation, although I could ſay, 
that one thing, the regulation of the law fo much 
groaned under 1n that poſture it now is in, there were 
many words ſpoken for it, we know many months 
together was not time enough to paſs over one word 
called Incumbrances: I ſay, finding that this was the ſpi- 
rit and complexion of them, that though theſe were faults, 
for which no man ſhould have dared to lift his hand, m- 
ply for their faults and failing, when yet we ſaw their 
intendment was to perpetuate themſelves, and men of 
this ſpirit, for ſome had it from their own mouths, from 
their own deſigns, who could not endure to hear of be- 
ing diſſolved, this was an high breach of truſt, if they 
had been a parliament, never violated, fitting as free, 
and as clear as ever any ſat in England; yet, if they 
would go about to perpetuate themſelves, we did think 
this ſo great a breach of truſt, as greater could not be; 
and we did not go by gueſs in this, and to be out of 
doubt in it, we did (having that conference amongęſt 
ourſelves, whereof we gave account) we did defirc 
once more, the night # 24 the diſſolution, and it had 
been in our deſires, ſome two or three days before, 
that we might ſpeak with ſome of the principal per- 
ſons of the houſe, that we might, with ingenuity, 
open our ears to them, to the end we might be either 
convinced of the ground of their principles and inten- 
tions, to the good of the nation; or, if we could not 
be convinced, they would hear our offer, or expedient 
to prevent this miſchief; and indeed, we could not 


prevail for two or three days, till the night * 
the 
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the diſſolution; there is a touch of this in that our thing would ſave the nation but the continuance of | 
declaration; we had often deſired it; at that time we this parliament ; this being ſo, we humbly propoſed ! 
attained it, there were above twenty of them who were an expedient of ours, which was indeed, to deſire that 
members not of the leaſt conſideration for intereſt and the government being in that condition it was, and 
ability, with whom we deſired to diſcourſe thoſe things, things being under 2 much ill ſenſe abroad, and ſo 
and had difcourſe with them; and it pleaſed the gen- likely to come to confuſion in every reſpect, if it went 
tlemen officers of the army, to deſire me to offer their on; ſo we deſired they would devolve the truſt over 
ſenſe to them, and, indeed, it was ſhortly carried thus; to perſons of honour and integrity, that were well 
we told them, that the reaſon of our deſire to wait known, men well affected to ps 97440 and the intereſt 
upon them was, that we might know from them what of the nation, which we told them, and was con- 
ſecurity lay in the way of their 4 ſo haſtily feſſed, had been no new thing when theſe nations had 
with their repreſentative, wherein they had made a been under the like hurly-burly and diſtractions, and 
few qualifications, ſuch as they were, and how the it was confeſſed by them it had been no new thing; 
whole buſineſs ſhou'd be executed, we have no account we had been at labour to get precedents to convince 
of ; and we deſired them they would be pleaſed, and them of it, and we told them theſe things we offered 
we thought we had an intereſt in our lives, eſtates, out of that deep ſenſe we had of the good of the na- 
and families, as well as the worſt people of the nation, tion, and the cauſe of Chriit : and being anſwered to 
and that we might be bold to aſk ſatisfaction in that; that, Nothing would ſave the nation but the continu- 
and if they did proceed in honeſt ways, as might be ance of that parliament, although they would not fay 
ſafe to the nation, we might acquieſce therein: when they would perpetuate it, at that time leaſt of all. 
we pr. fled them to give ſatisfactiou in this, the anſwer But finding their endeavours did directly tend to it, 
was made, That nothing could be good to the nation, they gave us this anſwer, That the things we had 
but the continuance of this parliament; we wondered offered were of a tender and very weighty conſider- 
that we ſhould have ſuch a return, we ſaid little to ation; they did make objections how we thould raiſe 
that. | money, and ſome other objections; we told them, 
But ſeeing they would not give us that which might that that we offered as an expedient, becauſe we thought 
fatisfy us, that their way was honeſt and fafe, they better, than that for which no reaſon was, or thought 
would give us leave to make our objections: we did would be given; we deſired them to lay the thing 
tell them, that we thought that way they were going ſeriouſly to heart. They told us, they would take | 
in would be impracticable ; we could not tell them conſideration of theſe things till the morning, that | 
how it would be brought to paſs, to ſend out an act they would ſleep upon them, and I think that there 
of parliament into the country, to have qualifications was ſcarce any day that there ſat above fifty, or fifty- 
in an act to be the rules of electors and elected, and two, or fifty-three. At the parting two or three of 
not to know who ſhould execute this: deſired to know the chief ones, the very chiefeſt of them, did tell us, 
whether the next parliament were not like to be all that they would endeavour the ſuſpending the proceed- 
Preſbyters? Whether thoſe qualifications would hin- ings of the repreſentative, the next day, till they had 
der them, or neuters? And though it be our deſire to a further conference; and we did acquieſce, and had 
value and eſteem perſons of that judgment, only they hope, if our expedient would take up a — debate, . 
having been as we know, having deſerted this 2 the next day we ſhould have ſome ſuch iſſue of our 
and intereſt upon the king's account, and upon that debate, as would have given a ſatisfaction to all; they 
cloſure between them and the neighbour nation, we went away late at night, and the next morning we 
do think we muſt profeſs we had as good have deli- conſidering how to order that which we had to offer 
vered up our cauſe into the hands of any, as into the to them, when they were to meet in the evening, 
hands of intereſted and biaſſed men; for it is one thing word was brought they were proceeding with a repre- 
to live friendly and brotherly, to bear with, and love ſentative with all the eagerneſs they could ; we did not 
a perſon of another judgment in religion; another believe perſons of ſuch quality could do it; a ſecond : 
thing to have any ſo far fet into the ſaddle upon that and third meſſenger told us, they had almoſt finiſhed - 
account, as it ſhould be in them to have all the reſt of it, and had brought it to that iſſue with that haſte that 
their brethren at mercy : having had this diſcourſe, had never been known before, leaving. out the things 
making theſe objections of bringing in neuters, or that did neceſſarily relate to due qualifications, as We 
uch as ſhould impoſe upon their brethren, or ſuch as have heard fince, reſolved to 1 it a paper bill, 
had given teſtimony to the king's party, and objecting not to ingroſs it, that they might make the quicker 
to the danger of it, in drawing the concourſe of all diſpatch of it, thus to have thrown all the liberties of 
* to arraign every individual perſon, which in- the nation into the hands that never bled for it; upon 
3 did fall obviouſly in, and the iſſue would certain- this account, we thought it our ny not to ſuffer it, 
. - es vo the putting it into the hands of men that and upon this the houſe was diſſolved. 
r itt : affection to this cauſe. The anſwer again This we tell you, that you may ſo know, that 
oh? Fr e, and it was confeſſed by ſome, that theſe what hath been done in the diſſolution of this parlia- 
Jecrions did lie; but anſwer was made by a very ment, was as neceſſary to be done, as the preſervation . 


eminent perſon, at the ſame time as before, that no- of this cauſe ; and that neceſſity that led us to do — 
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hath brought us to this iſſue, of | exerciſing; an extra- 
ordinary way and courſe, to draw, yourſelves together 
upon this account; that you are men«who; know the 
Lord, and have made obſervations of his . marvellous 
diſpenſations, and may be truſted with this cauſe. It 
remains, for I ſhall not acquaint you further with that 
that relates to your taking upon you this great buſineſs, 
that being contained in this paper, in my hand, which 
I do offer preſently to. you to read, having done that 
which we thought to have done upon this, ground of 
neceſſity, which we know was not feigned neceſſity 
but real and true, to the end the government might 
not be at a loſs, to the end we might manifeſt to the 
world the ſingleneſs of our hearts and integrity, who 
did thoſe things not to graſp after the power ourſelves, 
to keep it in a military hand, no not for a day, but 
as far as God enables us with ſtrength and ability, to 
put it into the hands that might be called from ſeveral 
parts of the nation; this neceſſity I ſay, and we hope 
may ſay, for ourſelves, this integrity of labouring to 
diveſt the ſword of the power and authority, in the civil 
adminiſtration of it, hath been that that hath moved 
us to conclude of this courſe ; and having done that, 
we think we cannot, with the diſcharge of our con- 
ſciences, but offer ſomewhat unto you, as I ſaid be- 
fore, for our own exoneration, it having been the 
practice of others who have voluntarily and out of 
ſenſe of duty diveſted themſelves, and devolved the 
government into the hands of others; it having been 
the practice, Where ſuch things have been done, and 
very conſonant to reaſon, together with the authority, 
to lay a charge, in ſuch a way, as we kope we do, 
and to preſs to the duty which we have a word or two 
to offer to you. Truly, God hath called you to this 
work by, I think, as wonderful providences as ever 
paſſed upon the ſons of men in ſo ſhort a time: and 
truly I think, king the arguments of neceſſity (for 
the government muſt not fall) take the appearances 
of the will of God in this thing ; I am ſure you would 
have been loth it ſhould have been reſigned into the 
hands of wicked men and enemies : I am ſure God 
would not have it ſo: it comes therefore to you by 
on of neceſſity ; it comes to you by the way of the 
wile providence of God, though through weak hands; 
and therefore I think, it coming through our hands, 
though ſuch as we are, it may not be * ill, if we 
offer to you ſomething, as to the diſcharge of that 
truſt which is incumbent upon you; and although I 
ſeem to ſpeak that which may have the face of a 
charge, it is a very humble one; and he that means 
to be a ſervant to you, who are called to the exerciſe 
of the ſupreme authority, to diſcharge that which he 
conceives 1s his duty, in his own and his fellows 
names, to you, I hope, who will take it in good part: 
and truly I ſhall not- Hold you long in that, becauſe I 
hope it is written in your hearts to approve yourſelves 
to God; only this ſcripture I thall remember to you, 
which hath been much upon my fpirit : Hoſea xi. ver. 
12. Yet Fudah ruleth with Gad, and is faithful among 
the ſaints. It is ſaid before, Ephraim did campaſs God 
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. about with; her, and Iſrael with deceit, How God hay 
been compaſled about with faſtings and thank givings, 


all to lament; why, truly, you are called by God to 


unbeliever; perhaps it is a paradox; but let us take 


If God fill our heart with ſuch a ſpirit as Moſes and 


all, though of different judgments ; and, if I did feem 


and other exereiſes and tranſactions, I think we have 
rule with him and for him; and you are called to be 
faithful with the ſaints, who have been ſomewhat in. 
ſtrumental to your call: He that ruleth over men, the 
8 ſaith, he muſt be juft, ruling in the fear 5 

nd truly it is better to pray for you, than to coun. 
ſel you in that, that you may exerciſe the judgment of 
mercy and truth; I ſay, it is better for you to do it, 
than to adviſe you to aſk wiſdom from heaven for you ; 
which, I am confident, many thouſands of ſaints do 
this days and have done, and will do, through the 
permiſſion of God, and his aſſiſtance to adviſe you 
only, truly, I thought of a ſeripture likewiſe, that 
ſeems to be but a ſcripture of common application t- 
every man as a Chriſtian, wherein he is counſclled (, 
aſk wiſdom ; and he is told what is that wiſdom that i; 
from above; it is pure, peaceable, gentle, eaſy Ii be in. 
treated, full of good fruits, without partiality, without 
hypacriſy : And my thoughts ran thus upon this, That 
the executing of the judgment of truth, for that is the 
judgment that you muſt have wiſdom from above tor, 
and that is pure, that will teach you to execute the 
judgment of truth; and then, if God give you hearts 
to be eaſy to be intreated, to be peaceable ſpirits, to 
be full of good fruits, bearing good fruits to the nation, 
to men as men, to the people of God, to all in their 
ſeveral ſtations ; this wiſdom will teach you to execute 
the judgment of mercy and truth; and I have little 
more to ſay to this, I ſhall rather bend my prayers for 
you in that behalf (as I ſaid before) and I know many 
others do alſo. Truly, the judgment of truth will 
teach you to be as juſt towards an unbeliever, as to- 
wards a believer-; and it is our duty to be ſo. I con- 
feſs, I have often faid it fooliſhly, If I would miſ- 
carry, I would rather do it to a believer than to an 


heed of doing it to either, exerciſing injuſtice to either. 


Paul had, which was not only a ſpirit for the believers 
among the people of God, but for the whole people 
(he would have died for them; and fo Paul to his 
countrymen according to the fleſh, he could have dicd 
for them) truly, this will help-us to execute the judg- 
ment of truth, and mercy allo. - 

A ſecond thing is, To deſire you would be faithful 
with the ſaints; and I hope, whatever others may 
think, it ought to be to us all matter of rejoicing, that, 
as one perſon (our Saviour) was touched with our in- 
firmities, that he might be pitiful, J do think this 
aſſembly, thus called, is very much touched with the 
common infirmity of the ſaints ; and I hope that will 
teach you to pity others, that ſo ſaints of one ſort may 
not be our intereſt, but that we may have reſpect unto 


to ſpeak any thing, that might ſeem to reflect upon 


thoſe of the Preſbyterian judgment, I think, if Raw 


hare not an intereſt. of love for them, you will hardly 
anſwer, this faithfulneſs to his ſaints; I confeſs, in 
my pilgrimage, and ſome exerciſes J have had abroad, 
I did read that ſcripture often, in 1/atah xli. 19. when 
God gave me, and ſome of my fellows, what he would 
do there, and elſewhere; which he performed for us: 
And what would he do? To what end? That he might 
plant in the wilderneſs the cedar, and the ſhittah-tree, and 
the myrtle-tree, and. the palm-tree together. To what 
end? That they might know, and confider, and underſtand 
lagether, that the hand of the Lord hath done this; and 
that the Lord hath created it; that he wrought all 
ſalvation and deliverance, which he hath wrought, for 
the good of the whole flock ; therefore I beſeech you 
(but I think I need not) have a care of the whole 
flock, love all the ſheep, love the lambs, all, and 
tender all, and cheriſh all, and countenance all, in, all 
things that are good ; and. if the pooreſt Chriſtian, the 
molt miſtaken | Chriſtian, ſhould defire-to-live peace- 
ably and quietly under you, ſoberly and humbly de- 
lire to lead a lite in godlineſs and honeſty, let him be 
protected, | baked 
I think I need as little adviſe. you concerning the 
propagation of the goſpel, and encouraging ſuch mini- 
iters, and ſuch a minittry, as are faithful in the land, 
upon whom the true character is, men that have 
truly received the ſpirit for ſuch an uſe; which Chriſ- 
tiaus will be, well able to diſcern and do; men that 
have received gifts from him that aſcended on high, 
and led captivity, captive, for the work beſore- men- 
tioned : and truly the apoſtle, Rm. xii. when he had 
ſummoned up all the mercies of God, and the good- 
neſs of God, and hath diſcourſed of the foundations of 
the goſpel, and of the ſeveral things that are the ſub- 
ject of his diſcourſe, in the eleven firſt chapters, after 
he had befought them to offer up their ſouls and bo- 
dies a living ſacrifice to God, he beſeecheth them not 
to eſteem more highly of themſclves than they ought ; 
but that they would be humble and ſober-minded, and 
not ſtretch themſelves: beyond their line, but they 
would have a care to thoſe that had received gifts to 
the uſes there mentioned. I ſpeak not, it is far from 
my heart, for a miniſtry, deriving itſelf through the 
papacy, and pretending to that, which is ſo much in- 
liited upon to be ſucceſſion : the true ſucceſſion is 
throngh the ſpirit, given in that meaſure that the ſpirit 
is given; and that is a right ſucceſſion. But I need 
not di ſcourſe of theſe things to you; I am perſuaded 
you are taught of God, in a greater meaſure than my- 
lelf, in theſe things; indecd I have but one word 
more to ſay, and that is (though in that perhaps I ſhall 
thew my weakneſs) it is by way of encouragement to 
you to go on in this work. h 
And give me leave to begin this; I confeſs I never 
looked to fee ſuch a day as this, it may be nor you, 
when Jeſus Chriſt ſhall be owned, as he is this day, 
and in this world: Jeſus, Chriſt is owned. this day by 
you all, and you own him by your willingneſs in ap- 
pearing here; and you manifeſt this (as far as poor 
creatures can) to be a day of the power of Chriſt by 
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your willingneſs. I know you remember that ſcrip- 
ture in Pſalm cx. & +, The people dark be willing in the 
day of thy power ;, ( od doth manifeſt it to be a day of 
the power of Jeſus Chriſt. n 
Having through ſo much blood, and ſo many trials 
as have been pon theſe nations, made this to be one 
of the great iſſues thereof, to have a people called to 
the ſupreme authority upon ſuch an avowed account, 
God hath owned his ſon by this ; and you, by your 
willingneſs, do own Jeſus Chriſt; and therefore, for 
my part, I confeſs I did never look to ſee ſuch a ſight : 
derber, you are not known by face one to another; 
ut we muſt tell you this, that indeed we have not 
allowed ourſelves in the choice of one perſon, in whom 
we had not this good hope, that there was faith in 
Jeſus Chriſt, and tove unto all his ſaints and people: 
and thus God hath owned you in the face and eyes of 
the world; and thus, by your coming hither, have 
you owned him; as it. is in 1/azah xliu, 21, It is an 
high expreſſion, and look to your own hearts, whe- 
ther now or hereafter: God ſhall apply it to you: This 
people (ſaith he) I have N Far LF , that they might 
ſhew forth my praiſe, It is a memorable place; and, I 
hope, not unfitly applied; God apply it to each of 
your hearts. I thall not deſcant upon the words, they 
are plain, you are as like the forming of as ever 
people were: if any men ſhould aſk you one by one, 
and ſhould tender a book to you, you, would dare to 
ſwear, that neither directly nor indire&tly did ou fetc 
to come hither : you have been paſſive in coming 
hither, in being called hither, and that is an active 
word, This people I have formed. Conlider the cir- 
cumſtances by which you are called together; throut 
what difficulties, through what ſtrivings, through what 
blood, , you, are come hither, Neither you nor'I, nor 
no man living, three months ago, had a thought ts 
have ſeen ſuch a company, taking upon them, or 
rather being called to the ſupreme authority, ard 


O 
therefore know now your call. 


Indeed I think, as it may be truly ſaid, that never 
was a ſupreme authority, conſiſting. of ſo numerous a 
body as you are, which J believe are above one hun- 
dred and forty, were ever in the ſupreme authority, 
under ſuch a notion, in ſuch a way of owning God, 
and being owned by him; and therefore I ſay alſo, 
never a people formed for ſuch a purpoſe (ſo called) 
if it were time to compare your ſtanding with thoſe 
that haye been called by the ſutfrages of the people. 
Who can tell how ſoon God may tit the people for 
ſuch a thing, and who, would detire any thing more 
in the world, but that it might be ſo? I would all 
the Lord's people were, prophets, I would they were 
fit to be called, and fit to call; and it is the longing 
of our hearts, to ſce them once own the intereſt bf 
Jeſus Chriſt :; and give me leave to ſay, if J know 
any thing in the world, What is there more like to 
win the people. to the intereſt and love of God? 'Nay, 
what a duty will lie upon you, to have your conver- 

ſation ſuch, as that they may love hors that they ma 
ſec you lay out your time and ſpirits for them ? 1 
5 1 not 
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not this the moſt likely way to bring them to their 
liberties ? And do you not, by this, put it upon God 
to find the time and the ſeaſon for it, by pouring forth 
his ſpirit ; at leaſt by convincing them, that, as men 
fearing God have fought them out of their thraldom 
and bondage under the royal power, ſo men fearing 
God rule them in the fear of God, and take care to 
adminiſter good unto them: but this is ſome digreſlion. 
I ſay, own your call, for indeed it is marvellous, and 
it is of God, and it hath been unprojected, unthought 
of by you and us; and that hath beet the way God 
hath dealt with us all along, to keep things from our 
eyes, that what we have acted, we have ſeen nothing 
before us, which alſo is a witneſs, in ſome meaſure, 
to our integrity. I ſay, you are called with a high 
call: and why ſhould we be afraid to ſay, or think, 
that this way may be the door to uſher in things that 
God hath promiſed and propheſied of, and to ſet the 
hearts of his people to wait for, and expect? We 
know who they are that ſhall war with the Lamb 
ainſt his enemies: they ſhall be a people called, 
choſen, and faithful; and hath in the military way 
$8 muſt ſpeak it without flattery) I believe you know 
t, he hath acted with them, and for them, and now 
in the civil power and authority, and theſe are not ill 
rognoſtications for that good we wait for: indeed, I 
30 think ſomething is at the door, we are at the 


threſhold, and therefore it becomes us to lift up our 


heads, and to encourage ourſelves in the Lord, and 
we have ſome of us thought it our duty to endeavour 
this way, not vainly looking on that prophecy in Da- 
niel, And the kingdom ſhall not be delivered to another 
8 Truly, God hath brought it into your hands, 

y his 2 and bleſſing, and calling out a mili- 
tary power; God hath perſuaded their hearts to be in- 
ſtrumental in calling you, and this hath been ſet upon 
our hearts, and upon all the faithful in the land; it 
may 'be that it is not our duty to deliver it over to any 


other people, and that ſcripture may be fulfilling 


now to us: but I may be beyond my line. 

But, I thank God, I have my hopes exerciſed in 
theſe things, and ſo I am perſuaded are yours : truly, 
ſeeing that theſe things are ſo, that you are at the 
edge of the promiſes and prophecies, at leaſt if there 
were neither promiſe for this nor prophecy, you are 
coveting the beſt things, endeavouring after the beſt 


2 and, as I have ſaid elſewhere, if I were to 


chuſe the meaneſt officer in the army, or common- 
wealth, I would chuſe a godly man that hath prin- 
ciples, eſpecially where truſt is to be committed, be- 
cauſe I know where to have a man that hath princi- 
ples: I believe if any man of you ſhould chuſe a ſer- 
vant, you would do ſo; and I would all our magiſtrates 
were ſo choſen, that may be ſome effects of this: it 
is our duty to chuſe men that fear the Lord, to praiſe 
the Lord, yea, ſuch as the Lord forms for himſelf, 
and he expects not praiſes from others ; this being ſo, 


puts me in mind of another ſcripture, P/al. Ixviii. 


which indeed is a glorious prophecy, and 1 am per- 


God, and to the guidance of his ſpirit ; having thus 


authority, which we reckon, God hath ſet over us, 


hath any artifice been uſed, to perſuade their approba- 


ſuaded of the goſpel, or it may be of the ' 

there it is propheſied, He will bring his ne = 
out of the _— the fea, as once he led Iſras] 1 
the Redeſes; and it may be, ſome do think God 
bringing the Jews home to their ſtation from the iſles 
of the ſea : ſurely, when God ſets up the glory of the 
goſpel church, 1t thall be gathering people out of arg 
waters, out of the multitude of waters; ſuch are va 
people, drawn out' of the multitudes of the nations, 
and people of the world. - And that Pſalm will * 
very glorious in many other parts of it, Men hs ds 
the word, great was the company of them that publiſhed it 
kings of the armies did fly apace, and ſbe that tarried 9. 
Home divided the ſpoil ; and, although ye have lain amm 
the pots, yet ſhall ye be as the wings of a dove covered wit 
ſilver, and her feathers with yellow gold. And, indeed, 
the triumph of that Pſalm is exceeding high and great, 
and God is accompliſhing it; and the cloſe of it, that 
cloſeth with my heart, and I am perſuaded will with 
yours alſo : that God ſhakes hills and mountains, and 
they reel; and God hath a hill too, and his hill i. ar 
the hill of Baſhan, and the chariats 7 God are twent 
thouſand of angels, and God will dwell upon this hill 3 
ever. Truly, I am ſorry that I have troubled you 
in ſuch a place of heat as this is, ſo long ; all that I 
have to ſay in mine own name, and in the names of 
my fellow-officers, who have joined with me in this 
work, 1s, that-we ſhall commend you to the grace of 


far ſerved you, or rather our Lord Jeſus Chriſt in it 
we are, as we hope, and ſhall be, ready in our ſta- 
tions, according as the providence of God ſhall lead 
us, to be ſubſervient to the work of God, and the 


And although we have no formal thing to preſent 

with, to which the hands and — viſible won 
ſions of the hearts of the officers of the three nations 
are ſet ; yet we may ſay for them, and we may ſay 
alſo with confidence for our brethren at ſea, with 
whom neither in Scotland, nor Ireland, nor at ſea, 


tions to this work; yet we can ſay, that their con- 
ſent and affections hath flowed in to us from all parts 
beyond our expectations, and we are confident we 
may ſay with all confidence, that we have had their 
approbations, and full conſent, unſought indeed to the 
other work, ſo that you have their hearts and affec- 
tions in this; and not only they, but we, have very 
many papers from the churches of God, throughout 
the nation, wonderfully both approving what hath 
been done in removing obſtacles, and approving what 
we have done in this very thing. And, having faid 
this, I ſhall trouble you no more ; but if you will be 
2 that this inſtrument may be read, which I have 
igned by the advice of the council of officers, we (hal! 
then leave you to your own thoughts, and to the guid- 
ance of God, to order and diſpoſe of yourſelves for 
further meetings as you ſhall ſee cauſe. 


A true 


A true Narrative and Relation * of his 


7 


Moſt Sacred Majeſty's (Cnares II.) 


miraculous Eſcape from Worceſter, on the Third of September, 1651, till his 


Arrival at Paris. 21 


ORT UNE had now twice counterfeited and 
double-gilt the trophies of rebellion, and its 
brazen trumpet repeated victory, betrayed, or proſti- 
tuted, before at Dunbar, and now raviſhed at Wor- 
ceſter, by numerous overpowering force, on that black 
and white day, September the Third, 1651; in the 
duſk of which fatal evening, when the aſhamed ſun 
had bluſhed in his ſetting, and plunged his affrighted 
head into the depth of luckleſs Severn ; and the night, 
ready to ſtain, and ſpot her guilty fables with loyal 
blood, was attiring herſelf for the tragedy. The king 
(whoſe firſt and conſpicuous valorous eſſay ſo exceeded 
all compariſon, that it cannot but oblige fate to pre- 
ſerve that matchleſs courage, and never again to ven- 
ture, or expoſe it to ny hazard) compelled to aban- 
don the city of Worceſter, whoſe fidelity and affec- 
tion deſerved perpetual memory... After he had quit- 
ted his court and lodgings, to which he retired from 
the field, and having rallied his moſt faithful and con- 
{iderable friends, divers Engliſh lords and gentlemen, 
who were reſolved to accompany him in his flight, 
was preſented by the late renowned earl of Derby, 
with one Charles Gifford, Eſq; (a perſon of note, 
then of that country, and of much manifeſted honour 
lince to the world) to be his majeſty's conductor in 
this miraculous bleſſed eſcape ; who forthwith called 
for one Francis Yates, whom he had brought with 
him, under the command of Colonel Careleſs, in a 
party that met the king in his advance to Worceſter, 
to be guide- aſſiſtant, for the ſurer finding the by-ways 
for his majeſty's ſpeed and ſafety. 1 

In the mean time, Colonel Careleſs, a gentleman 
of very gallant and noble endowments, was commanded 
to ſuſtain the brunt of the purſuing enemy, and to 
keep them off, while the king might be ſomewhat in 
his way; which, with excellent prudence and valour, 
he did to effect, and afterwards Ae to his old retreat 
and coverture, paſling by Hartlebury caltle, then gar- 
riſoned by the enemy, whom he courageouſly fought 
with, and broke through, and came fate to his de- 
ſigned ſhelter. 

Towards three o'clock, "Thurſday morning, the 
fourth of September, the king, in nngny with the 
ſaid earl of Derby, earl of Shrewſbury, earl of Cleve- 
land, duke of Buckingham, my Lord Wilmot, and 
others, to the number of fourſcore, came to a place 
called White-Ladies, in the pariſh of Tong, in the 
confines of Stafford and Shropſhire, being twenty-five 
miles diſtant, or thereabouts, from Worceſter, which 
{pace of ground he had rid that night. 


} 


The White-Ladies was a houſe belonging to one 
Fitz-Herbert, where one. George Pendrill, hearing 
ſomebody knocking at the gate ſo early, and opening 
the window, eſpied the aforeſaid Francis Yates, who 
was his brother-in-law, with Mr. Gifford ; to whom 
he preſently opened the door, and enquired of his 
brother Yates, what news from Worceſter? who told 
him, that the king was defeated, and in purſuit, and 
therefore hid him to make haſte, and put on his 
cloaths : but before he could make himſelf ready, the 
king, with moſt of his lords, had entered the houſe, 
and come into the hall ; where, after a ſhort conſul- 
tation held amongſt them, the earl. of Derby call 
for William Pendrill, the eldeſt brother; (you muſl 
know that my lord of Derby had taken this place for 
a ſubterfuge, aſter the defeat given him by Colonel 
Lilburn, near Wigan in Laa and was ac- 
quainted there, and by them conveyed to Worceſter 
to the king; as alſo, ſeveral other gentlemen before 
had uſed this for their ſanctuary) who being come, 
George was ſent to Tong, to one Robert Beard, an 
honeſt ſubject, to enquire of him, whether there were 
any ſcattered parties of the king's thereabouts, or any 
of the enemies appearing; who brought word, that 
the coaſt was yet clear, and no parties at all to be ſeen. 
In his return, he met with his brother Richard; for 
now thoſe few inhabitants that lived there were awaked 
with the noiſe, and their own ill-boding thoughts and 
fears of the ſucceſs at Worceſter. 

Richard was no ſooner come in, but Eſquire Gifford 
called for him, and bid him make haſte, and brin 
with him his beſt cloaths, which were a jump — 
breeches, of green coarſe cloth, and a doeſkin leather 
doublet; the hat was borrowed of Humphry Pendrill, 
the miller, being an old grey one, that turned up its 
brims; the ſhirt (which in that country language 
they called an hurden, or noggen-ſhirt, of cloth, that 
is made of the coarſeſt of the hemp) was had of one 
Edward Martin, George Pendrill's band, and Wil- 
liam Creſwel's ſhoes ; which the king, having pre- 
ſently unſtripped himſelf of his own cloaths, did nim- 
bly put on. His buff-coat, and linen-doublet, and 
a grey pair of breeches, which he wore before, he 
gave into theſe brothers hands, who forthwith buried 
them under ground, where they lay hve weeks before 
they durſt take them up again. The jewels, off his 
arm, he gave to one of the lords then departing. 

Then Richard came with a pair of ſhears, and 


rounded the king's hair, which my Lord Wilmot hav- 


ing cut before with a knife, had untowardly_potched 
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and the king was pleaſed to take notice of Richard's 


ood barbering, ſo as to prefer his work before my 

Lord Wilth&t's, ard gave Him. the pratſe of it; and 
now his majeſty was ala mode the woodman. 

ereupon, William Pendrill was brought to the 


king, by the earl of Derby, and the care and preſerva- 
tion of his moſt ſacred majeſty, committed to his 
charge, and the reſt of the brothers (my lord would 
have ſtaid too, but there was no undertaking ſecurity 
for them both) and prefently the fords took their oy 
leave, and departed, every one ſhifting for. himſelf. 
Only my Lord Wilmot was conveyed” by John Pen- 
drill to Mr. Thomas Whitgrave's ; but he would hav 
left him at ſeveral other places; which 'my lord did in 
no wiſe approve. of; firſt, at one John. Shore's of Hun- 
gerhill, thence to John Climpſon, thence to one Rey- 
nolds of the Hide, ſo to Ar where 

aſſing by Coven, they had notice of a troop of horſe 
1 the town, and feeing ſome men coming behind them 
(Which proved to be friends, though my lord ſuſpected 
the country riſing upon them) they betook themſelves 
into a dry pit, Where they ſtaid all evening, and then 
arrived ſafe at Mr. Whitgraves. 4 1 

The company being all departed, a woodbill was 
brought and put into the king's hand, and he went Gut 
with Richard into the adjoining woods. William de- 
parted home, and Humphry and George went out to 
ſcout, and lay hovering in the woods, to hear or ſee if 
any one approached that way. But the king had not 
been an hour in the wood, before a troop of horſe of 
the enemy's, came to White-Ladies, and enquired, if 
ſome of the king's horſe, and himſelf, paſſed not that 
way, and if they could give any information of him ; 
to which the town's-folks anfwered, that about three 
hours ago, there was a party of horſe came thither, 
and they ſuppoſed the king with them, but they made 


no ſtay in the village, but preſently departed ; they | 


were hereupon ſo eager in the purſnit, that after en- 
quiring which way they took, they followed the rout, 
and made no further ſearch there; the king ſtraight 
heard this, by the two aforeſaid ſcouts, who ſtraggled 
for intelligence into the town. 

All this day, being Thurſday, the king continued 
in the wood, upon the ground, Richard Pendrill being 
conſtantly with him, and ſometimes the other two bro- 
thers: it proved to be a very rainy day, and the king 
was wet with ſhowers; thereupon Francis Yates's 
wife came into the wood, and brought the king a 
blanket, which ſhe threw over his ſhoulders to keep 
him dry; ſhe alſo brought him his firſt meat he eat 
there, viz. a meſs of milk, eggs, and ſugar, in a black 
earthen cup, which the king gueſſed to be milk and 
apples, and ſaid he loved it very well: after he had 
drank ſome of it, and eaten part in a pewter ſpoon, 
he gave the reſt to George and bid him eat, for it was 
very good. There was nothing of moment paſſed this 
day in court, but only the king exchanged his woodbill 
for Francis Yates's broom-hook, which was ſomething 
lighter. | 

They had much ado all that day, to teach and faſhion 
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his majeſty to their country guiſe, and to order þ;. 
. and ſtraight body, to a lobbing Jobſon's gate 
and were forced every: foot to remind him of it; for 
the language, his majeſty's moſt gracious converſe 
with his people, in his journey to, and at Worceſter 
had rendered it very eaſy, and xery tüneable ty him. 

About five o'clock that evening, the king, with the 
retinue of Richard, Humphry, George, and Francis 
Yates; left the wood, and betook himſelf to Richarg' 
houſe, where he went under the name of Wil. 
liam Jones, a. wood-cutter, newly come thither for 
work ; againſt his coming; the good wife, for his en- 
tertainment at ſupper, was pteparing a fricaſy of.bacon 
and eggs; and whilſt that was doing: tlie king held on 
his knee their daughter Nan: after he had eat a little, 


he aſked Richard to eat, who replied, Yea, fir, I will : 
whereto his majeſty anſwered, You have a better lto- 
mach than I; for! you! have eaten five times to-day 
already. After ſupper ended, the king, according to 
his reſolution to paſs into Wales, prepared, when it 
ſhould be duſky, to depart ; before he went, Jane Pen- 
drill, the mother of the five brethren, came to ſee the 
King, before whom ſhe blefſed God, that had ſo ho- 
noured her children, in making them the inſtruments, 
as ſhe hoped;- of his (majeſty's ſafeguard- and deliver. 
ance. ' Here Francis Yates offered the king thirty ſhil- 
lings in ſilver; the king accepted ten, and bid him put 
the other up. Humphry would have gone before, to 
ſee. and view about, but the king would not let him; it 
being now near night, they took their leave of the king 
upon their knees, beſeeching God to guide and bleſs him. 
So the king and Richard only, departed, to go to 
one Mr. Francis Wolfe of Madely, there to take paſ- 
ſage into Wales. On the way, they were to paſs by 
a mill, at a place called Evelin, and going over {it 
was about nine o'clock at night) the bridge of the ſaid 
mill, the miller ſteps forth, and demanded, who goes 
there; having a quarterſtaff, or a good cudgel in his 
hand; to which Richard, being foremoſt, thought it 
not ſafe to reply, but, the water being ſhallow, leaped 
off the bridge into it, and the king did the like, fol- 
lowing Richard by the noiſe and rattling of his leather 
breeches ; the miller being glad he was fo rid of them, 
for, as it afterwards appeared, here were ſome of the 
king's ſcattered ſoldiers in the mill, and he ſuppoſed 
the other to be parliamentarians, that were upon the 
ſcent for his diſtrefled gueſts. 

Being come to Madely, to the faid Mr. Francis 
Walfe's, late that night, they underſtood there was no 
paſſage over the water into Wales, and that it wes 
very dangerous to abide there, the country being, every 
where about, laid with ſoldiers; nor du:iſt he enter- 
tain them in his houſe, but ſhewed them a hay-mow, 
where they might lodge; and there the king and Ri— 
chard continued all that night, and the next day, be- 
ing Friday ; and that night, with the conveyance of a 
maid of this Mr. Wolfe's, who brought the king two 
miles on his way, they retreated back again to Ri- 
chard's houſe : Maſter Wolfe lent the king ſome ſmall 
ſum of money. My ere Th 

e 


The deſign being croſſed, Saturday morning, with- 
out any ſtay at Richard's, the king and he went to a 
houſe of Mrs. Giffard's, called Boſcabel, where Wil- 
liam Pendrill and his wife dwelt as houſekeepers for 
the ſaid Giffard, who received him joyfully ; but the 
king's feet were ſo bliſtered, with travelling in ſuch 
coarſe and ſtiff accoutrements, as he wore on his feet, 
and lying in them, that he was ſcarce able to ſtand or 
go; which William's wife perceiving, the ſtripped off 
his ſtockings, and cut the bliſters, and waſhed his feet, 
and gave tlie king ſome eaſe. | 

"The ſame time, or near thereupon, that noble colo- 
nel, Careleſs, who, as is ſaid before, made good the king's 
rear at Worceſter, and had fought his way through; 
after he had been two days at one David Jones's, living 
in the heath in Tong pariſh, and there by him ſecured 
for this colonel had lain three quarters of a year be- 
= obſcured in this country, when he had been nar- 
rowly, every where, ſearched after) was brought, by 
one Eliſabeth Burgeſs, to this ſame houſe of Boſcabel ; 
and there his majeſty and he met, but the colonel was 
ſo overjoyed with the ſight of the king, his maſter, in 
ſuch ſure and ſafe hands, that he could not refrain 
weeping, and the king was himſelf moved with the 
ſame paſſion. 
After a thort conference, and but inchoated counſel 
of the king's probableit means of eſcape, it was re- 
ſolved by them, to betake themſelves to the wood 
again; and accordingly, about nine of the clock, that 
Saturday morning the ſixth of September, they went 
into the wood, and Colonel Careleſs brought and led 
the king to that ſo much celebrated oak, Where before 
he had himſelf been lodged : this tree is not hollow, 
but of a ſound firm trunk, only, about the middle of 
the body of it, there 1s a hole in it, about the bignefs 
of a man's head, from whence it abſurdly and abuſively, 
in reſpect of its deferved perpetual growth to out-lait 
time itſelf, is called hollow; and, by the help of Wil- 
ham Pendrill's wood-ladder, they got up into the 
boughs and branches of the tree, which were very 
thick and well ſpread, full of leaves; ſo that it was 
impoſſible for any one to diſcern through them. 
When they were both up, William gave them up 
two pillows to he upon between the thickeſt of the 
branches, and the king, being over-wearied with his 
travel and fore journey, began to be very ſleepy ; the 
coionel, to accommodate him the beſt he could, deſired 
his majeity, to lay his head in his lap, and reſt the 
other parts of his body upon the pillow, which the 
king did; and after he had taken a good nap (William 
and his wife Joan ſtill peaking up and down, and ſhe 
commonly near the place, with a nut-hook in her 
hand gathering of ſticks) awaked very hungry, and 
wiſhed he had ſomething to eat; whereupon the co- 
lonel plucked out of his pocket a good lunchion of 
bred and cheeſe, which Joan Pendrill had given him 
tor provant for that day, and had wrapped it up in a 
elean linen cloth, of which the king fed very heartily, 
aud was well pleaſed with the ſervice, and commended 


highly his good chear ; and ſome other ſmall relief he 
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_ which was put up in the tree, with a long hook- 
ick. | 11 
In the mean while, Richard Pendrill, the firſt eſ- 
quire, was ſent to Wolverhampton ſome three miles! 
thence, being a market-town, to buy wine and biſket, 
and ſome other neceſſary refreſhments for the king; 
and withal to ſpeak with one Mr. George Manwar-- 
ing, a perſon of known integrity and loyalty, from 
Colonel Careleſs, with ſome inſtructions about the. 
King's removal, though not expreſly the king, but one 
of that ruined party; in effect it was to know of him, 
whether he knew of any ſure privacy for two ſuch 
perſons ; to which he anſwered he had not himſelf, but: 
would enquire if a friend of his, one Mr. Whitgrave 
of Moſely, formerly and again to be ſpoken of here, 
could do it. So that we may ſee what a loyal honeſt 
combination and ſecrecy there was between all of theſe. 
perſons; and then Richard returned with his wine, 
&c. to the king, who, towards the evening, came down; 
by the fame ladder from the tree, and was brought 
into the garden of Boſcabel houſe, where he ſat in the 
bower of it, and drank part of the wine till towards, 
night. Wal 
Neither was Humphry Pendrill, the miller, unem- 
ployed all this while, but was ſent to get intelligence 


how things went. And the eaſier to come by it, he 


was ſent to a captain of the rump, one Broadway, 
formerly a hecl-maker, under pretence; of carrying 
him twenty ſhillings, for the pay of a man in the new 
raiſed militia of their county for their miſtreſs. While 
he was there, in came a colonel of the rebels, and 
alked for Captain Broadway, on purpoſe to know 
what further enquiry had been made at White-Ladies 
for the king, relating to Broadway the-ſtory of it ; to 
which he replied he knew nothing of it further than 
rumour, but that there was one of that place in the 
houſe that could give him an account of it. So 
Humphry was called, and feveral queſtions, put to him, 
which he evadcd, but confelled that the king had been 
there, as was ſuppoſed ; but there was no likelihood 
for him to ſtay there, for there were three families in 
the houſe, and all at difference with one another. The 
colonel told him there was a thoufand: pounds offered 
to any, that would iake or diſcover him, and that they 
doubted not, but within a day or two to have him de- 
livered into their bands. 

Theſe tidings Humphry brought with him, and 
omitted not to tell his majeſty of the price his rebels, 
had fet on him; at the telling of which, the king 
looked ſomething diſmaycd, as having truſted his life 
into the hands of ſo poor men, whom ſuch a fum as 
that, though both deteſtable, and of inconſiderable 
value to the purchaſe, might pervert from their alle- 
glance and fidelity; which made Humphry to be ex- 
ceedingly troubled for his raſhneſs, while Colonel Care- 
leſs aſſured the king, if it were one hundred thouſand 
pounds, it were to no more purpoſe, and that he would 
engage his ſoul for their truth ; which Humphry alſo, 
with many, urgent aſſeverations did ſecond. : 

It was late, and the king was very hungry, and had 
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a mind to a loin of mutton, and being come into the houſe, 


aſked William if he could not get him, ſuch a joint; 
to which he replied, that he had it not of his own, but 


he would make bold at that time, and for that occa- 


ſion with one of his maſter's ſheep in the cote; which 
inſtantly he did, and brought it into the ground cellar, 
where the colonel, not having the patience to ſtay 
while he fetched a knife, ſtabbed it with his dagger; 
and when William came down, they hung it upon a 
door, and flead it, and brought up a hind quarter to 
the king, who preſently fell a chopping of the loin to 
pieces, or, as they called it then, into Scotch collops, 


which the colonel clapped into the pan, while the king 


held it and fried it. 


This paſſage yielded the king a pleaſant, jocular 


diſcourſe, after his arrival in France, when it amounted 
to a queſtion, a very difficult cafe, who was cook, and 
who was ſcullion ? And the ſolution of the doubt, when 
it could not be decided by the lords then preſent, was 
referred to the judgment of his majeſty's maſter-cook, 
w_- affirmed, that the king was 2 nunc, both of 

m. 

When this nimble collation was ended, it was time 
for the king to betake himſelf to his reſt, and his 
chamberlain William brought him to his apartment. 
It was a place made between two walls on purpoſe 
for ſecrecy, contrived at the building of the houſe; 
thither they let the king down, where he ſlept very 
incommodiouſly with little or no reſt, for that the 
place was not long enough for him; and therefore, the 
next night, they laid him a ſorry bed upon the ſtair- 
caſe, that the meanneſs of his lodging might ſecure him 
from ſuſpicion. | 

My Lord Wilmot, as is ſaid before, was all this 
while ſafe at Mr. Whitgrave's, only his care of the 
king made him full of trouble. His hiding-place was 
fo ſure a one, that at his firſt coming to it, he wiſhed, 
ſo he gave twenty thouſand pounds, that the king was 
Either as ſecure, or there with him; he therefore diſ- 
patched away John Pendrill, who attended him all 
along to the White-Ladies, to enquire for the king, 
and to give him notice of the conveniency that was at 
Mr. Whitgrave's ; but when he came thither, which 
was on Friday, the king was then gone to Madely, to 
Mr. Wolfe's. The next day he was ſent again, and 
Richard's wife directed him to Boſcabel, where he de- 
kvered the king his meſſage, which the king aſſented 
unto, and reſolved to remove thither. 

Monday night, September the eighth, at eleven at 
night, was the time appointed for the king's progreſs 
to Moſely, but a horſe was hard to be found. John 
was order-d to borrow one of one Stanton of Hatton, 
but he had lent his out before; when the colonel re- 
membered that Humphry the miller had one, and he 
thereupon was called and deſired to lend him for the 
king's ſervice ; it was a kind of war-horſe, that had 
carried many a load of proviſion, meal, and ſuch like, 
but now he put upon him a bridle and ſaddle, that had 
outworn his tree and irons, and at the time prefixed, 
brought him to the gate. 
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As ſoon as the king had notice of it, out he came 
and would have had none but Colonel Careleſs and 
John to have gone along with him ; but they told hin 
it was dangerous to venture himſelf with ſo few; they 
therefore intreated his majeſty, that he would gite 
them leave to go with them, which, at their importy. 
wk he granted. 

aving mounted the king, Colonel Careleſs and tl 
ſix brethren guarding him, two before and two behind 
and one of each fide, armed with clubs and bills 
Humphry, leading his horſe by the bridle, they bega, 
their journey. It was five miles from Boſcabel t, 
Moſely, Mr. Whitgrave's, and the way in ſome 
prom y where the horſe blundering, cauſed the 
ing to ſuſpect falling, and bid Humphry have a care: 
to which he 3 that that now fortunate horſe 
had carried many a heavier weight in his time, ſx 
{ſtrike of corn, which meaſures the king underſtood 
not, but now had a better price on his back, the price 
of three kingdoms, and therefore would not now ſhame 
his maſter. | 

Their travel was ſoon and ſafe ended, and the king 
brought the back way to a {tile that led to the houſe ; 
Humphry led the horfe into a ditch, and the king 
alighted off upon the {tile ; but, forgetting that moſt of 
his guard were to return home, was gone five or ſix 
ſteps onward, without taking leave of them, but, re- 
calling himſelf, returned back and ſaid, I am troubled 
that I forgot to take my leave of my friends ; but it 
ever I come into England, by fair or foul means, I 
will remember you, and let me fee you, whenever it 
ſhall ſo pleaſe God ; ſo they all departed, but the co- 
lonel, John, and Francis Yates, who guided the king 
to the houſe. 

Their maſter Thomas Whitgrave received the king, 
dutifully and affectionately, and brought him in to my 
Lord Wilmot, who with infinite gladneſs, kneelcd 
down and embraced his knees. After a little confer- 
ence, his majeſty was had to his lodging, and the in- 
trigues of it ſhewn him; where, after the king had 
reſted himſelf that night, they entered into conſulation 
about the eſcape, which had been projected by my 
Lord Wilmot before. 

Francis Yates departed, but John ſtaid two or thres 
__ longer with the king, while he went away. On 

edneſday noon a troop of the rebels horſe pailed 
through the town, and made no ſtay ; which John told 
not the king of, till afternoon, becauſe, as he then 
ſaid, he would not ſpoil his majeſty's dinner. 

Now the king prepared and fitted himſelf for his 
journey, and one Mr. Huddleſtone and Mr. Whit- 
rave accommodated him with boots, cloke, money, 

c. and John Pendrill was ſent to Mrs. Lane about 
it, who ſent him back again with a parcel of leaves of 
walnuts, boiled in ſpring- water, to colour his maje- 
ſty's hands, and alter the hue and whiteneſs of his {kn 
in thoſe parts, that were moſt obvious to the eye, and 
by him gave notice to the king what time he ſhould 
be ready. 1 
On Thurſday night, the eleventh of _—_— 
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colonel Lane came with his ſiſter to a field adjoining, 
and there they put the king before her, John having 
the honour to hold the king's ſtirrup, while he mount- 
ed; and preſently they two ſet forward, having taken 
directions to know the country, and 1 Lane 
having ſeveral recommendations to the allies, friends, 
and acquaintance of her family, that lay in their in- 
tended road, if any untoward occaſion ſhould put 
them to the trial. Ee 

The ſeveral adventures, which that heroical lady 
aſſed and overcame, in the management of that grand 
affair of his majeſty's life, will become and befit a 
worthier paper, and a nobler pen; and therefore, let 
the bleſſed and thrice happy event of that her fortunate 
loyalty reſtrain a curious enquiry of the means, which 
probably may be ſome arcaha imperii, ſecrecy of ſtate 
now, as well as then of the king, not yet fit to be di- 
vulged. Miracles indeed of this benign and propi- 
tious influence are very rare; God hath not dealt ſo 
with the nations round about us, eſpecially, where 
human coadjutement, and that ſo ſignally, in the tacit- 
neſs of ſo many perſons concerned, hath been inſtru- 
mental; and therefore, why may we not, as we fear- 
fully behold comets, with delight look upon the ſerene 
{miles of heaven, in his majeſty's preſervation, and 
the rays of its goodneſs, diffuſed into the breaſts of 
thoſe loyal perſons, his guardians, for whoſe honour 
more eſpecially this paper officiouſly obtrudes itſelf, 
with ſuch wrt es as we now ſee with, before we 
can have the benefit of a proſpective (the full relation.) 
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Let it therefore ſuffice and content us, that it pleaſ. d 
the divine wiſdom and goodneſs to protect and defend 
our moſt gracious ſovereign in all dangers, places, 
and conditions whatſoever, in that his incumbered 
paſſage, through his own rightful dominions, and with- 
out the leaſt umbrage of ſuſpicion, to convey him out 


of the hands of his blood-thirſty trayterous enemies, 


who thought themſelves ſure of him, that ſo killing 
the heir, the inheritance might be theirs. 

He remained or rather pilgrimaged from one ſane- 
tuary to another, in England, near the ſpace of five 
weeks, and like other princes, though not on the ſame 
account, was preſent incagnito, while ſuch time as a 
convenience of paſſage could be found for him in Suſ- 
ſex ; where after he had embarked himſelf in a barque 
out of a creek, he was put back again by contrary 
weather into the ſame place, being diſguiſed in a 
ſailor's cloaths ; but the wind veering about more fa- 
vourably, about the end of October, 1651, landed at 
Dieppe in Normandy, from whence an expreſs was 
ſent to her majeſty of England, to acquaint ot of his 
ſafe arrival, which was preſently communicated to the 
French court, who, appearingly with great manifeſta- 


tion of joy, welcomed the news: but his majeſty's moſt . 
affectionate uncle, the late duke of Orleans, did with 


intire joy, as alſo ſundry of the moſt eminent French 


nobility, congratulate his deliverance, - which they teſ< 


tified by a moſt ſplendid and honourable cavalcade, at 
his reception and entry into. Paris. 


News from Pembroke and Montgomery, or Oxford Mancheſtered, by Michael Old 
worth and his Lord, who ſwore he was Chancellor of Oxford. And proved it 
in a Speech made to the new Viſitors, in their New Convocation, April 11, 1648. 


As here it follows Word for Word, and 


f Mr. Viſitors, | 
1 Am glad to fee this day, T hope it will never end; 


for I am your chancellor: ſome ſay I am not your 
chancellor, but dam me, they lye, for my brother 
was ſo before me, and none but raſcals would rob 
me of my birth-right. They think marquis of Hert- 
ford is chancellor of Oxford, becauſe, forſooth, the 
univerſity choſe him; s'death, I fit here by ordinance 
of parliament, and judge ye, gentlemen, whether he 
or 1 look like a chancellor: I'll prove he is a party, 
for he himſelf is a ſcholar, he has Greek and Latin ; 
but all the world knows I can ſcarce write or read ; 
— me, this writing and reading hath cauſed all this 

ood. | 


Oath for Oath. 


Some ſay, I love not the univerſity, but I ſay, they: 
lye; I love her, I count her my mother, for I had 
for ſons there. You know what a coil J had e're I 
could get hither ; Seiden did ſo vex us with his law 
and his reaſons, we could: get nothing paſs ; you ſaw 
I was fain to ſwear him down, and Mr. Rous, Gur- 
don, Mildmay, Wentworth, Prideaux, Scot, and other 


friends, voted bravely, elſe Selden had carried it. 


S'death, that fellow is but burgeſs for Oxford, and IL 
am Chancellor, and yet he would have the parliament 
hear his law and reaſons againſt their own chancellor. 


I thank God, and I thank you; I thank God I am 


come at laſt, and I thank you for giving me a gilded 


bible; you could not give me a better book, dam me 


I think fo ; I love the bible, though I ſeldom uſe it; 


I ſay 
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J ſay 1 ove it, and a man's affection is the beſt mem- 
ber about him; I can love it, though I cannot read 
it, as you Dr. Wilkinſon love preaching, though you 


never preach: What! Cannot a man be a doctor of 


divinity but he muſt preach? I hope you'll confeſs I 


have gotten you good places; if I had not ſtuck to 
vou, how could you have thrown out Bayly, Sheldon, 
Fell, Potter, Oliver, Hammond, Morley, and the 
reſt? And then to what end had you been viſitors, if 


you got not their places? You know Hammond is 
my own godſon, and they ſay he is a ſcholar ; s'death, 
J bove you, What care I for deep ſcholars? Mr. 
Ghepall, I thank you, you have been kind to me, 
you have broke your brains again for me, and I have 
given you another head, for I make you head of St. 
John's, and for your ſake have thraſt out Bayly, his 
wife, and nine pretty children. Maſter Reynolds, I 
feared you would have left us, for you pretended to 
take no man's place from him, but, [ thank "God, you 
are of another mind, for you have both a man's place 
and a woman's place, you have all that belonged to 
Fell, his wife, and all his children. Mr. Wilkinſon, 

ou love me, and I am glad of it, for, they ſay, you 
mate your enemies to the bottomleſs-pit ; I have given 
you my own chaplain's prebend, and dam me, while 
he ſerved me, he was an excellent ſcholar. Mr. Cor- 
bet, I love you too, I have made you orator of the 
*ainiverſity ;'1t was my godſon Hammond's place, I 
hope none will blame me for diſplacing my own god- 
ſon, you are now my godſon, or you are orator; I 
hope you'll ſpeak for me, I cannot ſpeak for myſelf; 

ou have a tongue now, though you want eyes; 
What cannot a man be a viſitor, though without eyes? 
Mr. Langley, I love you alſo, I have made you doctor 
of-divinity ; malignants ſay, it is impoſſible to make 
you a doctor, but, hang them, they lye, for you were 
created a doctor, and nothing can create but God 
and a chancellor; nay, I have made you head of Pem- 
broke college, I cannot make you governor, for a 
rogue, they call him Poyer, is governor of Pembroke, 
and, dam me, I think the king will make Poyer to 
he earl of Pembroke. Maſter Harris, you are an old 
man, I have made you head of Trinity college, I love 
an old head; Dr. Kettle was an old head before, but 
he loved us not, I love an old head new made. Sir 
Nathaniel Brent, I know you love me, for you are 
judge of the prerogative court; the parliament gave it 
vou, Ju are a good fnan, and that's a good place ; 
they ſay you have no civil law, What is that to the 
_ purpoſe ? You have an ordinance of parliament ; a 
man may be a civilian by an ordinance of parliament, 
elſe why the devil have we fat ſeven years? My father 
Laid, That a parliament could do any thing but make 
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a man a woman, and a 'woman a man. Mr, Rogers 
you look as if you loved me, and I have made YOu 
doctor; they call you Aaron, I hate them for it, fat 
J hate Aaron, he was a prieſt, and I would have all 
prieſts and jeſuits hanged. Mr. Cornifh, I love yon, 
though your wife plays tricks with you; they ſay ſhe 
ads abroad, becauſe you are a ſickly weak man, but 
J have given you Dr. Wall's place, for the weake} 
_ to the wall; you muſt give me leave to clinch, 
or thoſe that have no wit muſt be content with 
clinches. Mr. Palmer, I have made you head gf 
All-Souls, and have turned out Sheldon; I hope you 
love me, for you are a phyſician, and never any phy. 
ſician was head of All-Souls ; they ſay their ſtatute; 
do keep you out, hang their ſtatutes, I'll keep you in; 
you are a member of the houſe of commons, and a 
member of parliament may be head of any houſe: 
What! Muſt the parliament be tied to oaths and ſta- 
tutes? I have, for your ſake, clapped Sheldon in pri. 
ſon, Was it not high time? Dam me, he hath more 
brains than all we together, you ſay to-daw what tricks 
he put upon me: I could not ſpeak to him but he 
made it nonſenſe, ſo as I was forced to cry him 
mefcy four ſeveral times; but I have Sheldon'd him 
by the heels, and he deſerves it; S'death, Is he not 
clerk of the cloſet ? I love no clerks of the cloſct, | 


am not one myſelf, dam me if I be : there is a young 


rogue, one Palmer, I hope, Mr. Palmer, he is not 
your name-ſake, this little knave looked at me as if 
he cared not two-pence for me; but I have Sheldon 
him too; and Tl] juſtify it, for he is at Icaſt twelie 
years old, and the parliament hath impriſoned one at 
nine years old, I mean Inchiquin's ſon, a plague upon 
him, for now Inchiquin is turned [nchiking. Gen— 
tlemen, love one another, fer there's twenty thou- 
ſand do hate you, they ſay you are all either dunces, 
knaves, or madmen ; S'death, they will ſay ſo of me, 
if they durſt. But do you ſerve God, and love your 
chancellor, you have all the good places the univer- 
ſity can yield; you defired us to make you viſitors, 
and you have made yourſelves heads of colleges ; | 
love you all, dam me I do. I command you, Ne 
giſter, to write it down that I love them all; your 
name is French, and my name may be French, 0, 
I cannot ſpell Engliſh. God bleſs you all, and Gd 
blefs me, and do as I do, for I fear God, and bey 
the parliament ; I will live and die, with you, at 
God confound me, if I leave the town thete tw 
days. 


Copia vera, | 
MICHAEL OLDSWORT?. 
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A true and juſt Relation of Major-General Sir Thomas Morgan's Progreſs in France 
and Flanders, with the fix thouſand Engliſh, in the Years 1657 and 1658, at the 
taking of Dunkirk, and other important Places; as it was delivered by the Ge- 
neral himſelf. Abt it S ie wh „ A e 
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Cromwell, being confirmed in his proteckonſbip by the parliament, concludes a league offenſive and 
defenſive with the king ¶ France, conditionally, that the protector ſhould aſſiſt the French with 
ſix thouſand men, aud that they ſhould be put into Poſſeſſion of Mardyke and Dunkirk, when 
taken. But Cromwell's great aim, in this league, was, to deflroy the children of Charles the 

. Firſt, and their Adberents. So, . E | 

In conſequence of this treaty, . James duke of York, and all others that adbered to the fortune of 
the Stuarts, had notice to leave France; and Cromwell ſent his ſix thouſand ſoldiers, who, as 

it plainly appears from all, but"efpecially from the © following account, wrought wonders in 
that expedition, not under the command of Reynolds and Lockhart, two ſucceſſive ambaſſa- 
dors at the court of France, as, Rapin and moſt \ hiſtorians have erroneouſly recorded, but under 

bat brave ſoldier, Sir Thomas Morgan ;1 as this intrepid General has avouched under his own 
bande... vo % 086 #01978 r 6 ne a0 1 

I ſhall ſay ud more of the value of this piece of hiſtory, without which the memoirs of thoſe times 
are imperfett, but conclude this introduction with the publiſher's advertiſement. . Wb 

Sir Thomas Morgan, ſays be, drew up the following relation at a friend's deſire, who was un- 
willing. that poſterity ſhould want an authentick account. of the actions of the ſix thouſand 
Engliſh, whom Cramgwell ſent to.afſiſt the French againſt the Spaniards, and thought the right 
they did tbeir..country, by their. behaviour, might make ſome amends for the occaſion of their 
being in that ſervice. It had been printed in the laſt reign *, if the authority of it had not 
interpoſed, becauſe there 'was not ſo much aid of ſome f, who were then in the Spaniſh army, 
as they expected; and is publiſhed now, to let the world ſee, that more was owing lo our coun- 
trymen, at the battle of Dunkirk, than either I Monſieur Buſſy Rabutin, or | Ludlow, in their 
memoirs, do allow. The former, by his manner of expreſſion, ſeems contented with an oppor- 
tunity to leſſen their merit; and, being in the right wing of the French, while this paſſed in 
the left, comes under the juſt reflection, he himſelf makes F a little after, upon the deſcribers 
of fights, who are particular in what they did not ſee ; and, whether the latter was miſinformed, 
or ſwayed, by his prejudice **, to thoſe that were engaged to ſupport the new-ereted tyranny, 
10 left to the reader to judge. It may not be improper to add, That theſe papers came to the 
publiſher's hand, from the gentleman, at whoſe requeſt they were wrote, and to whom Sir 
Thomas Morgan confirmed every paragraph of them, as they were read over, at the time he 

delivered them to him: which, beſides the unaffetted plainneſs of the flile, may be urged for 
the credit of the narrative, ſince Sir Thomas was intitled to ſo much true reputation, that be 
had no need to graſp at any that was falſe. 4 

Jan, 24, 1698. | 8 


* 


H E French king, and his eminence the Cardi- called St. Venant, on the borders of Flanders. Mar- 
nal Mazarine, came to view the ſix thouſand ſhal Turenne having inveſted the town on the caſt- 
Engliſh near Charleroy ; and ordered Major General fide, and Major-general Morgan, with his ſix thou- 
Morgan, with the ſaid ſix thouſand Englith, to march ſand Engliſh, and a brigade of French horſe on the 
and make conjunction with Marſhal Turenne's army, weſt, the army incamped betwixt Marſhal Turenne's 
who, ſoon aſter the conjunction, beleaguered a town, approaches and Major-general Morgan's; and, being 
* Of King James II. + The duke of York, the earl of Briſtol, &c. t Part II. p. 135. Fart II. p. 561. 
Part II. p. 139. ** Part II. p. 496. 
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to relieve Count Schomberg, out of the approaches of 
the weſt-ſide of the town, Major- general Morgan 


marched into the approaches, with eight hundred 


Engliſh. The Engliſh, at that time, being ſtrangers 
in approaches, Major-general Morgan inſtructed the 


officers and ſoldiers to take their places by fifties, that 


thereby they might relieve the point to carry on the 


approaches, every hour. In the mean time, whilſt we 


beſieged the town, the enemy had beleaguered Fe 
n the 


called Ardres, within five miles of Calais. 
evening, Count Schomberg, with ſix noblemen, came 
upon the point, to ſee how 3 gage Morgan 
carried on his approaches ; but there happened a little 
confuſion, by the ſoldiers intermingling themſelves in 
the approaches, ſo as there was never an intire fifty 
to be called to the point. Count Schomberg and his 
noblemen taking notice thereof, Major-general Mor- 
gan was much troubled, leaped upon the point, and 
called out fifty to take up the ſpades, pick-axes, and 
faſcines, and follow him : but ſo it happened, that all 
in the approaches leaped out after him, the enemy, 
in the mean time, firing as faſt as they could. Ma- 


jor-general Morgan, conceiving his lofs, in bringing 


them again to their approaches, would be greater, 
than in carrying them forward, paſſed over a channel 
of water, on which there was a bridge and a turn- 
pes and the ſoldiers crying out, Fall on, fall on, 
e fell upon the counterſcarp, beat the enemy from 
it, and three redoubts; which cauſed them to capi- 
tulate, and, the next morning, to ſurrender the town, 
and receive a French garriſon ; ſo as the ſudden re- 
duction thereof gave Marſhal Turenne an opportunity 
afterwards to march and relieve Ardre. 

The next place Marſhal Turenne beſieged was 
Mardyke, taken, in twice eight and forty hours, b 
the Enelith and French. After the taking whereof, 
Major-general Morgan was ſettled there, by order of 
the French king and Oliver, with two thouſand Eng- 
liſh, and one thouſand French, in order to the belea- 
guering Dunkirk, the next ſpring. | 

The reſt of the Engliſh were quartered in Borborch. 
For the ſpace of four months, there was hardly a 
week, wherein Major-general Morgan had not two or 
three alarms by the Spaniſh army : he anſwered them 
all, and never went out of his clothes all the winter, 
except to change his ſhirt. 

The next ſpring, Marſhal Turenne beleaguered 
Dunkirk on the Newport-ſide, and Major-general 
Morgan on the Mardyke-ſide, with his ſix thouſand 
Engliſh, and à brigade of French horſe: he made a 
bridge over the' canal, betwixt that and Bergon, that 
there might be a communication betwixt Marſhal Tu- 
Tenne's camp and his. When Dunkirk was cloſe in- 
veſted, Marſhal Turenne ſent a ſummons to the go- 
vernor, the Marquis de Leda, a great captain, and 
drave defender of a ſiege; but, the ſummons being 
anſwered with defiance, 


arſhal Turenne immediately 
broke ground, and carried on the approaches on his 
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ſide, whilſt the Engliſh did the ſame on theirs ; and, 
it is obſervable, the Engliſh had two miles to march 
every day, upon relieving their approaches. In this 
manner the approaches were carried on, by the 
French and Engliſh, for the ſpace of twelve nights; 
when the Marſhal Turenne had intelligence, that-the 
prince of Conde, the duke of York, Don John of 
Auſtria, and the Prince de Ligny were at the head of 


thirty thouſand horſe and foot, with.r to re- 
lieve Dunkirk. 
Immediately upon this intelligence, Marſhal Tu- 


renne and ſeveral noblemen of France went to the 
king and cardinal at Mardyke, and acquainted his 
eminence therewith ; and deſired his majeſty, and his 
eminence the cardinal, to withdraw their perſons into 
ſafety, and leave their orders : his majeſty anſwered, 
That he knew no better place of ſafety, than at the 
head of his army; but ſaid it was convenient the 
cardinal ſhould withdraw to Calais. Then Marſhal 
Turenne and the noblemen made anſwer, Fhey could 
not be ſatisfied, except his majeſty withdrew himſelf 
into ſafety z which was aſſented to; and the king and 
cardinal, marching to Calais, left open orders with 
Marſhal Turenne, That, if the enemy came on, he 
ſhould give battle, or raiſe the ſiege, as he ſhould be 
adviſed by a council of war. 

The enemy came to Bruges, and then Marſhal Tu- 
renne thought it high time to call a council of war, 
which conſiſted of „ noblemen, eight lieutenant- 
generals, and ſix marſhals du camp; but never ſent to 
Ambaſſador Lockhart, or Major-general Morgan, 
The whole ſenfe of the council of war was, That it 
was great danger to the crown of France, to hazard 
a battle in that ſtreight country, full of canals and 
ditches of water ; and, ſeveral reaſons being ſhewn to 
that purpoſe, it ran through the council of war, to 
raiſe the fiege, if the enemy came on. Within half 
an hour after the council of war was riſen, Major- 
general. Morgan had the reſult of it in his camp, and 
went immediately to Ambaſſador Lockhart *, to know 
if he heard any thing of it : he ſaid he heard nothing 
of it ; and complained, that he was much afflicted with 
the ſtone, gravel, and ſome other impediments. Major- 
general Morgan aſked him to go with him the next 
morning to the head-quarters : he ſaid he would, it he 
were able. 

Next morning, Marſhal Turenne ſent a nobleman 
to Ambaſſador Lockhart and Major-general Morgan, 
to deſire them to come to a ſecond council of war. 
Immediately, therefore, Ambaſſador Lockhart and 
Major-general Morgan went with the nobleman to 
Marſhal Turenne's camp ; and, by that time they 
came there, the council of war was ready to fit down 
in Marſhal Turenne's tent. | 

Marſhal Turenne ſatisfied the council of war, that 
he had forgot to ſend for Ambaſſador Lockhart and 
Major-general Morgan to the firſt council of war, 
and therefore thought fit to call this, that they might 


* This man had married Cromwell's niece. | bo 
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ne ſatisfied ; and then put the queſtion : Whether, 
if the enemy came on, he ſhould make good the 
ſiege on the N rt-ſide, and give them battle; or 
raiſe the ſiege? required they ſhould give their 
reaſons for either. The marſhals du camp ran away 
with it clearly to raiſe the ſiege, alledging what danger 
it was to the crown of France, to hazard a battle 
within ſo ſtreight a country, full of canals and ditches 
of water ; farther alledging, that, if the enemy came 
upon the rock, they would cut between Marſhal Tu- 
renne's and Major-general Morgan's camps, and pre- 
vent their conjunction. Two of the lieutenant- gene- 
rals ran along with the marſhals du camp, and ſhewed 
the ſame reaſons: but Major- general Morgan, findin 

it was high time to ſpeak, and that otherwiſe it woul 


go round the board, roſe up, and deſired, though out 


of courſe, that he might declare his mind, in o 

ſition to what the marſhals du camp and the two lieu- 
tenant-generals had declared. Marſhal Turenne told 
him he ſhould have freedom to ſpeak his thoughts. 
Then Major-general Morgan ſpake, and ſaid, That 
the reaſons, the marſhals du camp and the two lieute- 
nant-generals had given for raiſing the ſiege, were no 
reaſons; for the ſtreightneſs of the country was as 
good for the French and Engliſh, as for the enemy: 
and, whereas they alledged, That, if the enemy came 
on the bank between Furnes and Dunkirk, they would 
cut between Marſhal Turenne's and Major-general 
Morgan's camps ; Major-general Morgan replied, It 
was impoſſible, for they could not march upon the 
bank above eight a-breaſt ; and farther he alledged, 


That Marſhal Turenne's artillery and ſmall ſhot 


would cut them off at pleaſure : he added, That that 
was not the way the enemy could relieve Dunkirk, 
but that they would make a bridge of boats over the 
channel, in an hour and half, and croſs their army upon 
the ſands of Dunkirk, to offer Marſhal Turenne battle. 
Farther, Major-general Morgan did alledge, What 
a diſhonour it would be to the crown of France to 
have ſummoned the city of Dunkirk, and broke ground 
before it, and then raiſe the ſiege, and run away ; and 
he deſired the council of war would conſider, that, if 
they raiſed the ſiege, the alliance with England would 
be broken, the ſame hour. 
Marſhal Turenne anſwered, That, if he thought 
* the enemy would offer that fair game, he would 
maintain the ſiege on Newport-ſide ; and Major- 
general Morgan ſhould march, and make conjunc- 
tion with the French army, and leave Mardyke-ſide 
open.“ Upon Marſhal Turenne's reply, Major- 
E Morgan did riſe from the board, and, upon 
is knees, begged a battle, and ſaid, That he would 
venture the ſix thouſand Engliſh, every ſoul. Upon 
which, Marſhal Turenne conſulted the noblemen 
that ſat next him, and it was deſired, that Major- 
general Morgan might walk a turn or two without 
the tent, and he ſhould be called immediately. After 
he had walked two turns, he was called in; as ſoon 
as he came in, Marſhal Turenne ſaid, © That he had 
/ conſidered his reaſons, and that himſelf and the 
. Council of war reſolved to give battle to the enemy, 


© if they came on, and to maintain the ſiege on New- 
« port-fide; and that Major-general Morgan was to 
© make conjunction with the Freach army. Major- 
general Morgan then ſaid, That, with God's aſſiſtance, 
we ſhould be able to deal with them. 

The very next day, at four in the afternoon, the 
Spaniſh army had made a bridge of boats, croſſed their 
army on the ſands of Dunkirk, and drew up into 
battalia, within two miles of Marſhal Turenne's lines, 
before he knew any thing of them. Immediately, all 
the French horſe drew out to face the enemy at a 
mile's diſtance ; and Marſhal Turenne ſent immediate 
orders to Major-general Morgan, to march into his 
camp, with the ſix thouſand Engliſh, and the French 
8 of horſe; which was done accordingly. 

The next day, about eight of the clock, Marſhal 
Turenne gave orders to break avenues on both the 
lines, that the army might march out in battalia. 
Major-general Morgan ſet his ſoldiers to break ave- 
nues for their marching out in battalia likewiſe. Se- 
veral officers being with him, as he was looking on his 
ſoldiers at work, Ambaſſador Lockhart comes up, 
with a white cap on his head, and ſaid to Major- 
general Morgan, © You ſee what a condition I am in, 
© I am not able to give you any aſſiſtance this day; 
© you are the older ſoldier, and the greateſt. part of 
© the work of this day muſt lie upon your ſoldiers.” 
Upon which the officers ſmiled ; and ſo he bid God be 
with us, and went away with the lieutenant-general of 
the horſe, that was upon our left wing : from which 
time we never ſaw him, till we were in purſuit of the 
enemy. When the avenues were cleared, both the 
French and Engliſh army marched out of the lines 
towards the enemy. We were forced to march up in 
four lines (for we had not room enough to wing, for 
the canal between Furnes and Dunkirk, and the ſea) 
till we had marched about half a mile ; then we came 
to a halt on riſing hills of ſand, and, having more 
room, took in two of our lines. | 

Major-general Morgan, ſeeing the enemy plain in 
battalia, aid, before the head of the army, See! 
Vonder are the gentlemen, you have to trade withal.“ 
Upon which the whole brigade of Engliſh gave a 


+ ſhout of rejoicing, that made a roaring echo betwixt 


the ſea and the canal. Thereupon, the Marquis Tu- 
renne came up, with above an hundred noblemen, 
to know what was the matter and reaſon of that 
great ſhout. Major-general Morgan told him, Tt 
was an uſual cuſtom of the red-coats, when they ſaw 
the enemy, to rejoice. 

Marſhal Turenne anſwered, © They were men of 
brave reſolution and courage.” After which, Marſhal 
Turenne returning to the head of his army, we put 
on to our march again. At the ſecond halt, the whole 
brigade of Engliſh gave a ſhout, and caſt up their 
caps into the air, ſaying, © They would have better 
© hats before night. Marſhal Lurenne, upon that 
ſhout, came up again, with ſeveral noblemen and of- 
ficers of the army, admiring the reſolution of the 
Engliſh, at which time we were within three quar- 
ters of a mile of the enemy in battalia. - Marſhal 
3 D 2 Turenne 
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Turenne deſired Major-general Morgan, that, at the 
next halt, he would keep eyen front with the French, 
For,“ ſays he, © I do intend to halt at ſome diſtance, 
© that we may ſee how the enemy is drawn up, and 
© take our advantage accordingly.” Major-general 
Morgan demanded of his excellency, Whether he 
would ſhock the whole army at one daſh, or 1a 
wing firſt?* Marſhal Turenne's __ was, * That, 
as to that queſtion, he could not reſolve him yet, till 
* he came nearer the enemy.' vp 1 Mor- 
gan deſired the Marſhal, not to let him languiſh for 
orders, ſaying, * That oftentimes opportunities are 
* loſt, for want of orders in due time.“ Marſhal 
Turenne ſaid, he would either come himſelf and give 
orders, or ſend a lieutenant-general ; and ſo Marſhal 
Turenne parted, and went to the head of his army. 
In the mean time, Major- general Morgan gave or- 
ders to the colonels and leading officers, to have a ſpe- 
cial care, that, when the French came to a halt, they 
keep even front with them; and farther told them, if 
they could not obſerve the French, they ſhould take 
notice when he lifted up his hat (for he marched ſtill 
above threeſcore before the center of the bodies): 
but, when the French came to halt, it ſo happened, 
that the Engliſh preſſed upon their leading-officers, ſo 
that they came up under the ſhot of the enemy : but, 
when they ſaw that Major- general Morgan was in a paſ- 
ſion, they put themſelves to a ſtand. Major- general 
Morgan could ſoon have remedied their forwardneſs, but 
he was reſolved he would not loſe one foot of ground he 
had advanced, but would hold it as long as he could. We 
were ſo near the enemy, the ſoldiers fell into great 
friendſhip, one aſking, Is ſuch an officer in your 
army; another, Is ſuch a ſoldier in yours; and this 
paſſed on both ſides. Major- general Morgan endured 
this friendſhip for a little while, and then came u 

to the center of the bodies, and demanded, How long 
that friendſhip. would continue ; and told them fur- 
ther, that, for any thing they knew, they would be 
cutting one another's throats, within a minute of an 
hour. The whole brigade anſwered, Their friendſhip 
ſhould continue no longer than he pleaſed. Then 
Major-general Morgan bid them tell the enemy, No 
more friendſhip: prepare your buff-coats and ſcarfs, 
for we will. be with you ſooner than you expect ns. 
Immediately after the friendſhip was broke, the enemy 
poured a volley of a ſhot into one of our battalions, 
wounded three or four, and one dropped. The ma- 
jor-general immediately ſent the adjutant-general to 
Marſhal Turenne for orders, Whether he ſhould 
charge the enemy's right wing, or whether Marſhal 
Turenne would engage the enemy's left wing, and 
adviſed the adjutant-general not to ſtay, but to ac- 
guaint Marſhal Furenne, that we were under the 
enemy's: ſhot, and had received ſome prejudice al- 
ready; but there was no return of the adjutant-gene- 
ral; nor orders. By and by the enemy poured in ano- 
ther volley of ſhot, into another of our battalions, 
and wounded two or three. Major-general Morgan, 
obſerving the enemy mending faults, and opening the 
intervals of the foot, to bring horſe in, which would 
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have made our work more difficult, called all the ©, 
lonels and officers of the field together, before the 
center of the b dies, and told them, he had ſent the 
adjutant-general for orders, but, when he ſaw there 
was no hope of orders, he told them, If they would 
concur with him, he would immediately charge the 
enemy's right wing: their anſwer was, They were 
— whenever he gave orders.“ He told them, He 
would try the right —_ with the blue regiment, ang 
the four hundred firelocks, which were in the intery;] 
of the French horſe ; and wiſhed all the field-officers 
to be ready at their ſeveral poſts. Major- general 
Morgan gave orders, that the other five regiments 
ſhould not move from their ground, except they ſaw 
the blue regiment, the white, and the four hundred 
firelocks ſhocked the enemy's right wing off of their 
ground, and, farther, ſhewed the ſeveral colonels what 
colours they were to charge, and told them more. 
over, That, if he was not knocked on the head, he 
* would come to them.” In like manner, as faſt as 
he could, he admoniſhed' the whole brigade, and told 
them, They were to look in the face of an enemy 
who had violated, and endeavoured to take away their 
reputation, and that they had no other way, but to 
fight it out to the laſt man, or to be killed, taken pri- 
ſoners, or drowned ; and farther, that the honour of 
England did depend much upon their gallantry and 
reſolution that day. 1921 8 

The enemy's wing was poſted on a ſandy hill, and 
had caſt the ſand breaſt-high before them: then Ma- 
jor-general Morgan, did order the blue regiment, and 
the four hundred firelocks, to advance to the charge. 
In the mean time Major-general Morgan, knowing 
the enemy would all bend upon them that did advance, 
removed the white regiment more to the right, that it 
might be in the flank of them, by that time the blue 
regiment was got within puſh of pike. | * 

His royal highneſs the duke of York, with a ſclect 
party of horſe, had got into the blue regiment, by 
that time-the white came in, and expoſed his perſon 
to great danger : but we knew nobody at that time. 
Immediately the enemy were clear ſhocked off of 
their ground, and the Englith colours flying over their 
heads, the ſtrongeſt officers and ſoldiers clubbing them 
down. ' Majot-general- Morgan, when he faw this 
opportunity, ſtepped to the other five regiments, which 
were within {ix ſcore of him, and ordered them to 
advance, and charge immediately: but, when they 
came within ten pikes length, the enemy, perceiving 
they were not able to endure our charge, ſhaked their 
hats, held up their handkerchiefs, 'and called for quar- 
ter; but thered coats cried aloud, they had no leiſure for 
quarter, Whereupon the enemy faced about, and would 
not endure our charge, but fell to run, having the 
Engliſh colours over their heads, and the ſtrongeſt 
foldiers and officers clubbing them down, ſo that the 
fix*thouſand Engliſh carried ten or twelve thouſand 
horſe and foot before them. The French army was 
about muſquet-ſhot in the rear of us, where they 
came to halt, and never moved off of their ground. 
The reſt of the Spaniſh army, ſeeing the right wing 


carried 
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carried away, and the Engliſh colours flying over their 
heads, wheeled about in as good order as they could, 
ſo that we had the whole Spaniſh army before us; 


and Major-general Morgan called out to the colonels, 


To the right as much as you can, that ſo we might 
have all the enemy's army under the Engliſh colours, 
The ſix thouſand Engliſh carried all the Spaniſh ys 
as far as from Weſtminſter-abbey to Paul's Church- 
yard, before ever a Frenchman came in, on either 
wing of us; but then at laſt we could perceive the 
French horſe come pouring on each wing, with much 
gallantry but they never {truck one ſtroke, only car- 
ried priſoners back to the camp. Neither did we ever 
ſee the Ambaſſador Lockhart, till we were in purſuit 
of the enemy; and then we could fee him amongſt 
us very briſk, without his white cap on his head, and 
neither troubled with gravel or ſtone. When we were 
at the end of the purſuit, Marſhal Turenne and above 
a hundred officers of the army came up to us, quitted 
their horſes, embraced the officers, and ſaid, They 
never ſaw a more glorious action in their lives, and 
that they were ſo tranſported with the fight of it, 
that they had no power to move, or do any thing. 
And this high compliment we had for 'our pains. In 
a word, the French army did not ſtrike one {troke in 
the battle of Dunkirk, only the fix thouſand Engliſh. 
After we had done purſuing the enemy, Major-general 
Morgan rallied his forces, and marched over the ſands 
where he had ſhocked them at firſt, to ſee what 
ſlaughter there was made. But Ambaſiador Lock- 
hart went into the camp as faſt as he could, to write 
his letters for England, of what great fervice he had 
done, which was juſt nothing. Marſhal Turenne and 
Major-general Morgan brought the armies cloſe to 
invet Dunkirk again, and to carry on the approaches. 
The Marquis de Leda happened to be in the counter- 
ſcarp, and received an accidental ſhot, whereof he 
died ; and the whole garrifon being diſcouraged at his 


death, came to capitulate in few days; ſo the town 


was ſurrendered, and Ambaſſador Lockhart marched 
into it with two regiments of Englith for a garriſon ; 
but Major-general Morgan kept the field, with Mar- 
ſhal Turenne, with his other four regiments of Engliſh. 

The next ſiege was Bergen St. Winock, fix miles 
from Dunkirk, which Marſhal Turenne beleaguered 
with the French | army, and the four regiments of 
Engliſh ; and, in four or five days ſiege, Bergen St. 
Winock was taken upon capitulation. Marſhal Tu- 
renne did reſt the army for two days after, and then 
reſolved to march through the heart of Flanders, and 
take what towns he could, that campaign. 

The next town we took was Furnes, the next Me- 
rn, after that Oudenard ; and, in a word, eight 
towns, befid's Dunkirk and VYpres; for, ſo ſoon as the 
red-coats caine near the counterſcarp, there was no- 
thing but a capitulation, and a ſurrender preſently : all 
the towns we took were towns of ſtrength. 7 

The laſt ſiege we made was before the city of Ypres, 
where the Prince de Ligny had caſt himſelf in before, 
for the defence of that city, with two thouſand five 
hundred horſe and dragoons : . beſides, there were in 
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the city four thouſand burghers, all proper young men, 
under their arms, ſo that the garriſon did conſiſt of 
ſix thouſand five hundred men. Marſhal Turenne 
ſent in a ſummons, which was anſwered with a de- 
hance: then Marſhal Turenne broke ground, and 
carried on two approaches towards the counterſcarp : 
1 9g ne Morgan went into the approaches every 
night, for fear of any miſcarriage by the Engliſh, and 
came out of the approaches at ſun-riſing to take his 
reſt, for then the ſoldiers had done working. The 
fourth morning, Major-general Morgan went to take 
his reſt in his tent, but, within half an hour after- 
wards, Marſhal Turenne ſent a nobleman to him, to 
deſire him to come to ſpeak with him; when the 
major-general came, there were above a hundred no- 
blemen and officers of the army walking about his - 
tent. And his gentlemen had decked a room for his 
excellency with his ſumpter-cloaths, in which homely 
place there were about twenty officers of the army 
with him; but, as ſoon as Major-general Morgan 
came, Marſhal "Turenne deſired all ot them to retire, 
for he had ſomething to communicate to the major- 
g neral. The room was immediately cleared, and- 
Marſhal Turenne turned the gentleman of his cham- 
ber out, and ſhut the door himſelf. When this was 
done, he deſired the major-general to fit down by him, 
and the firſt news that he ſpake of, was, that he had 
certain intelligence, that the prince of Conde and 
Don John of Auſtria were at the head of eleven thou- 
ſand horſe, and four thouſand foot, within three: 
leagues of his camp, and reſolved to break through 
one of our quarters, to relieve the city of Ypres ; and 
therefore he deſired Major-general Morgan, to have” 
all the Engliſh under their arms every night at ſun- 
ſet, and the French army ſhould be fo likewiſe. . 
Major-general Morgan replied, and ſaid, That the 
prince of Conde and Don John of Auſtria were 
great captains, and that they might dodge with 
* Marſhal Turenne to fatigue his army.“ The major- 
general farther ſaid, That, if he did keep the army 
© three nights to that hard ſhift, they would not take 
© care who did knock them on the head.“ Marſhal 
Turenne replied, « We muſt do it, and ſurmount all 
difficulty. The major-general deſired to know of 
his excellency, Whether he was certain the enemy 
was ſo near him; he anſwered, He had two ſpies 
come juſt from them. Then Major-general Morgan 
told him, His condition was ſomewhat deſperate, and 
ſaid, That a deſperate diſeaſe muſt have a deſperate 
cure. His excellency aſked, What he meant ? Major- 
general Morgan did offer him, to attempt the coun- 
terſcarp upon an aſſault, and ſo put all things out of 
doubt with expedition. The major-general had no 
ſooner ſaid this, but Marſhal Turenne joined his 
hands, and looked up through. the boards towards-the 
heavens, and ſaid, Did ever my maſter, the king 
© of France, or the king of Spain, attempt a coun-. 
© terſcarp upon an aſſault, where there were three 
| half-moons covered with cannon, and the ramparts- 
of the town playing point-blank into the counter- 


ſcarp?* Farther he ſaid, What will the king my 
ma ſter 
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© maſter think of me, if I expoſe his army to theſe 
* hazards?” And he roſe up, and fell into a paſlion, 
ſtamping with his feet, and ſhaking his locks, and 
grinning with his teeth; he ſaid, Major-general Mor- 
gan had made him mad. But, by degrees, he cooled, 
and aſked the Major-general, Whether he would ſtay 
to dinner with him: but the rr begged 
his pardon, for he had appointed ſome of the officers 
to eat a piece of beef at his tent that day. His ex- 
cellency aſked him, If he would meet him at two of 
the clock, at the opening of the approaches? The 
major-general ſaid, He would be punctual; but de- 
fired he would bring none of his train with him was 
it was uſually a hundred noblemey with, their fea- 
thers and ribbands) becauſe, if he did, he would have 
no opportunity, to take a view of the counterſcarp ; 
for the enemy would diſcover them, and fire inceſ- 
ſantly. His excellency ſaid, He would bring none, 
but two or three of the lieutenant-generals. Major- 
general Morgan was at the place appointed a quarter 
of an hour before his excellency, and then his excel- 
lency came, with eight noblemen, and three lieute- 
nant-generals, and took a place to view the counter- 
ſcarp : after he had looked a conſiderable time upon 
it, he turned about, and looked upon the noblemen 
and lieutenant-generals, and ſaid, I do not know 
what to ſay to you, here is Major-general Morgan 
© has put me out of my wits, for he would have me 
attempt yonder connterſcarp upon an aſſault. None 
of the noblemen or lieutenants made any reply to him, 
but Count Schomberg, ſaying, « My lord, I think 
« Major-general Morgan would offer nothing to your 
* lordſhip but what he thinks feaſible, and he knows 
he has good fighting men.“ Upon this, Marſhal 
Turenne aſked Major-general Morgan, How man 
Engliſh he would venture? The major-general ſaid, 
That he would venture fix hundred common men, 
beſides officers, and fifty pioneers. Marſhal Turenne 
ſaid, That fix hundred of Monſieur la Ferte's army, 
and fifty pioneers ; and fix hundred of his own army, 
and fifty pioneers more, would make better than two 
thouſand men: Major-general Morgan replied, © They 
were abundance to carry it, with s aſſiſtance.” 
Then his excellency ſaid, he would acquaint the king 
and his eminence, that Major-general Morgan had 
ut him upon that deſperate deſign; Major-general 
E deſired his pardon, for it was in his 
power to attempt it, or not to attempt it: but, in the 
cloſe, Marſhal Turenne ſaid to the major-general, 
That he muſt fall into Monſieur la Ferte's approaches, 
and that he ſhould take the one half of Monſieur la 
Ferte's men, and that he would take the other half 
into his own approaches. Major- general Morgan 
begged his pardon, and ſaid, He deſired to fall on 
with the Engliſh intire by themſelves, without inter- 
mingling them. Marſhal Turenne replied, He muſt 
fall on, and cut off one of the approaches: the ma- 
jor-general replied, That he would fall on in the 
lain between both approaches. His excellency ſaid, 
That he would never be able to endure their firing, 
but that they would kill half his men, before he could 
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come to the counterſcarp; the major-general ſaid, 
That he had an invention, that the enemy ſhould not 
perceive him, till he had his hands upon the ſtocka. 
does. Next, his excellency ſaid, for the ſignal, there 
ſhall be a captain of Monſieur la Ferte's, with twenty 
firelocks, ſhall leap upon the point, and cry, &a la 
vive le Roy de France; and, upon that noiſe, all were 
to fall on together. But Major-general Morgan op- 
oſed that =—_ ſaying, The enemy would thereby 
alarmed, and then he ſhould har 1 endure their 
firing. His excellency replied then, That he would 
give no ſignal at all, but the major- general ſhould give 
it, and he would not be perſuaded otherwiſe. Then 
the major-general deſired his excellency, that he would 
ive orders to them in their approaches, to keep them. 
felves in readineſs againſt ſun- ſet, for, at the ſhutting 
of the night, he would fall on: he likewiſe deſired his 
excellency, That he would order a major out of hi; 
own approaches, and another out of Monſieur la 
Ferte's approaches, to ſtand by him ; and, when he 
ſhould be ready to fall on, he would diſpatch the tuo 
majors into each of the approaches, that they might 
be ready to leap out, when the major-general paſſed 
between the two approaches, with the commanded 
Engliſh, Juſt at ſun-ſet, Marſhal Turenne came him. 
ſelf, and told the major-general, He might fall on 
when he ſaw his own time. The major-general re- 
plied, He would fall on juſt at the ſetting of the 
night, and when the duſk of the evening came on. 
The major-general made the Engliſh ſtand to their 
arms, and divided them into bodies ; a captain at the 
head of the pioneers, and the major-general and a co- 
lonel, at the head of the two battalions ; he ordered 
the two battalions, and the pioneers, each man to take 
up a long faſcine upon their muſquets and pikes, and 
then they were three ſmall groves of wood. Imme- 
diately the major-general commanded the two _ 
to go to their approaches, and that they ſhould leap 
out, ſo ſoon as they ſhould ſee the major-general 
march between their approaches. The major-general 
did order the two battalions, when they came within 
threeſcore of the ſtoekadoes, to ſlip their faſcines, and 
fall on. But ſo it happened, that the French never 
moved out of their. approaches, till fuch time as 
Major-general Morgan had overpowered the enemy. 
When the pioneers came within ſight of the ſtocka- 
does, they ſlipped the faſcines down, and fell on; the 
major-general and the other two battalions were cloſe 
to them, and, when the ſoldiers began to lay their 
hands on the ſtockadoes, they tore them down for the 
length of ſix ſcore, and leaped pell-mell into the 
counterſcarp amongſt the enemy ; abundance of the 
enemy were drowned in the moat, and many taken 
privugents with two German princes, and the counter- 
carp cleared ; the French were in their approaches all 
this time; then the Engliſh fell on upon the halt- 
moons, and immediately the red-coats were on the top 
of them, throwing the enemy into the moat, and 
turning the cannon upon the town; thus the two 
half-moons were ſpeedily taken: after the mannin 


of the half-moons, he did rally all the Engliſh, with | 
s | F intention 


intention to lodge them upon the counterſcarp, that 
he might be free of the enemy's ſhot the next morn- 
ing; and they left the other half- moon for Marſhal 
Turenne's party, which was even before their ap- 
roaches. : 

Then the French fell on upon the other half-moon, 
but were beaten off, The major-general conſidered, 
that that half-moon would oall him in the day-time, 
and therefore did ſpeak to the officers and ſoldiers, 
that it was beſt to give them a little help; the red- 
coats cried, © Shall we fall on in order, or happy- 
lucky?“ The major-general ſaid, © In the name of 
God, at it happy-go-lucky ; and immediately the red- 
coats fell on, and were on the top of it, knocking the 
enemy down, and caſting them into the moat. hen 
this work was done, the major-general lodged the 
Engliſh on the counterſcarp ; they were no ſooner 
lodged, but Marſhal Turenne ſcrambled over the 
ditches, to find out the major-general ; and, when he 
met with him, he was much troubled the French did 
no better, for indeed they did juſt nothing: then his 
excellency aſked the major-general, to go to his ap- 
roaches to refreſh himſelf ; but the major-general 
e. his pardon, and ſaid, He would not ſtir from 
his poſt, till he heard a drum beat a pariey, and ſaw 
a white flag over the walls. Upon that, Marſhal 
Turenne laughed and ſmiled, and ſaid, They would 
not be at that paſs in ſix days, and then went to his 
approaches, and ſent the major-general three or four 
dozen bottles of rare wine, with ſeveral diſhes of cold 
meats and ſweetmeats. Within two hours after ſun- 
riſing, a drum beat a parley, and a white flag was 
ſeen over the walls. The major-general ordered a 
lieutenant with a file of muſqueteers, to go and re- 
ceive the drummer, and to blindfold him, and carry 
him ſtrait to Marſhal Turenne in his approaches. 
| Marſhal Turenne came immediately with the drum- 
mer's meſſage to the major-general, and was much 
troubled he would not receive the meſſage before it 
came to him. The major-general replied, That that 
was very improper, his excellency being upon the 
place. The meſſage was to this feds, That, 
* whereas his excellency had offered them honourable 
terms in his ſummons, they were now willing to 
accept of them, provided they might have their 
* Charter, and the privileges of the city preſerved: 
that they had appointed four of their commiſſioners, 
to treat farther with four commiſſioners from his 
' excellency.” Marſhal Turenne was pleaſed to aſk 
the major-general, whether he would be one of the 
commiſſioners; but the major- general begged his par- 
don, and deſired that he might abide at bis oſt, till 
ſuch time as the city was ſurrendered up. Immedi- 
ately then his excellency ſent for Count Schomberg, 
and three other commiſſioners, and gave them inſtruc- 
tons how to treat with the four commiſſioners from 
the enemy. Juſt as Marſhal Turenne was giving the 
conmiloners inſtructions, Major-general Morgan 
aid, That the enemy were hungry, ſo that they would 
eat any meat they could have; whereupon his excel- 
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lency ſmiled, and ſhortened their inſtructions, and ſent 
them away. Within half an hour, the commiſſioners 
had concluded, That they ſhould have the city charter 
preſerved, and that they were to receive a French 
garriſon in, and the Prince de Ligny was to march 
out with all his forces next morning, at nine of the 
clock, with one piece of cannon, colours flying, bullet 
in mouth, and a match lighted at both ends, and to 
have a convoy to conduct him into his own territo—- 
ries. Marſhal Turenne was, in the morning be— 
times, with ſeveral noblemen and officers of the army, 
and Major-general Morgan attending near the gate 
for the Frm de Ligny's coming out. The prince, 
having notice that Marſhal Turenne was there, came 
out of his coach. Marſhal Turenne, being alighted 
off from his horſe, and the Major-general Morgan, at 
both their meeting there was a _ eclamation, 
and embracing one another. After a little time, 
Marſhal Turenne told the prince, He very much ad- 
mired, that he would expoſe his perſon to a garriſon 
before a conquering army: the Prince de Ligny re- 
TW: That, if Marſhal Turenne had left his Eng- 
iſh in England, he durſt have expoſed his perſon 
into the weakeſt garriſon the king of Spain had in 
Flanders; -and ſo they parted, and his excellency 
marched into the town with a French garriſon, and 
the major-general with him. So ſoon as the garriſon 
was ſettled, Marſhal Turenne writ his letters to the 
French king, and his eminence the cardinal, how that 
the city of os was reduced to the obedience of his 
majeſty, and that he was poſſeſſed of it; and that 
Major-general Morgan was inſtrumental in that ſer- 
vice, and that the Engliſh did wonders ; and ſent the 
intendant of the army with his letters to the king and 
cardinal. Monſieur Tallon, the intendant, returned 
back from the king and cardinal to the army within 
eight days, and brought a compliment to Major-gene- 
— Morgan, that the king and his eminence the car- 
dinal did expect to ſee him at Paris, when he came 
to his winter quarters, where there would be a cup- 
board of plate to attend him. Major-general Mor- 
an, inſtead of going for the cupboard of plate, went 
or England, and his majeſty of France had never the 
kindneſs to ſend him his cupboard of plate: ſo that 
this is the reward that Major-general Morgan hath 
had from the French king for all his ſervice in France 


and Flanders. 


Killed at the Battle of Dunkirk. 
Lieutenant-colonel Fenwick, two captains, one 
lieutenant, two enſigns, two ſerjcants, thirty-two ſol- 
diers ; and about twenty wounded. 


Killed at the Storming of Ypres. | 

One captain, one ſerjeant, eight private ſoldiers, 

about twenty-five officers of thirty-five ; and about {ix 

ſoldiers ſlightly wounded, after they were 0 Pen 

the counterſcarp ; Sir Thomas Morgan himſelf {lightly 
hurt, by a ſhot in the calf of his leg. 


An 
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An Account of the Burial of King CHARLES the Firſt, and of OLIVER CROMwWIII: 
in which it appears how Oliver's Friends contrived to ſecure his Body from future 
Diſgrace, and to expoſe the Corpſe of King Charles to be ſubſtituted in the Py. 

niſhment and Ignominy deſigned for the Uſurper's Body. 


- 


— —_— 


Amongſt other papers, the following MS. was carefully preſerved by my Lord Oxford. It contain; 
an extract from the Fournal of the Houſe of Commons ; which honourable houſe, reſolving io i/. 
grace the name of the late uſurper Oliver Cromwell, as far as lay in their power, ordered hi; 
body to be taken up, and to be firſt hanged on the gallows at Tyburn, and then to be burnt, 


This order was purſued by the ſerjeant of that honourable houſe ſo far, as to find a coffin with Oliver'; 
name, and uſurped title, at the eaſt-end of the middle-aijle of Henry the Seventh's chapel, in 


Weſtminſler-abbey. 


This, with- an account where the ſaid inſcription is, or was, within a few years ago, to be ſeen, 


#5 written in a very fair hand. 


Then, in two different hands, there follows the moſt remarkable account of a Counter- Interment 
of the Arch-Traytor, as well as the reaſon and contrivance to ſecure his body from that ex- 
pected ignominy, and to continue the revenge of King Charles's enemies, even to the diſgrace of 
ſubſtituting the body of the beheaded king, in the puniſhment intended by a juſtly enraged peiple, 


upon the dead body of the uſurper. 


OON after the Reſtoration, the then ſerjeant of 
a the houſe of commons was ordered, by the houſe, 
to go with his officers to St. Peter's, Weſtminſter, and 
demand the body of Oliver Cromwell, buried there, 
to be taken up, in order to be diſpoſed in the manner 

the houſe ſhould adjudge fitting. | 
Whereupon the ſaid ſerjeant went, and, in the mid- 


dle aiſle of Henry the Seventh's chapel, at the eaſt-end, 


upon taking up the pavement, in a vault, was found 


his corpſe ; in the inſide of whoſe coffin, and upon 


the breaſt of the corpſe, was laid a copper-plate, finely 
gilt, incloſed in a thin caſe of lead, on the one ſide 


A Counter-Taterment of the aforeſaid Arch-T raylor, as averred, and ready to be depoſed (if olcu- 
Barkflead, who: daily frequents Richard's coffeehouſe, within 
Templenbar, being ſon to Barkſtead, the regicide, that was executed as ſuch, ſoon after the 
Reſtsration, the ſon being, at the time of the ſaid Arch-T raytor's death, about the age 


fron required) by Mr. 


Fifteen years. 


TH AT the faid regicide Barkſtead, being lieutenant 


of the Tower of London, and a great confident 
of the ulurger, did, among other ſuch confidents, in 
the time of the uſurper's ſickneſs, defire to know 
where he would be buried : to which, he anſwered, 
Where he had obtained the greateſt victory and glory, 
and as nigh the ſpot as could be gueſſed, where the 
heat of the action was, viz. in the field at Naſeby, 


nme 


whereof, was engraved the arms of England, impaled 
with the arms of Oliver; and, on the reverſe, the fol- 
lowing legenda, viz. 


Oliverius Protector Republice Angliæ, Scotia, & Hiter- 
ni, Natus 25. April. 1599, Inauguratus 16*. Dec. is 
1653, Mortuus 3. tio Sept. iis, Inno 1658, Hic Sicus eſt, 


The ſaid ſerjeant, believing the plate to be gold, 
took it pretendedly, as his fee; and Mr. Gifford, ©! 
Colcheſter, who married the ſerjeant's daughter, has 
now the plate, which, his father-in-law told him, be 
came by, in the manner above related. 


Co. Northampton; which accordingly was thus per- 
formed : at midnight (ſoon after his death) being firlt 
embalmed, and wrapped in a leaden cofhn, he was, in 
a hearſe, conveyed to the ſaid field, the faid Mr. 
Barkſtead, by bes bis of his father, attending cloſe to tlie 
hearſe ; and, being come to the field, there found, avout 
the midſt of it, a grave, dug about nine feet deep, Win 


the green ſod carefully laid on one ſide, and the * 


en the other; in which, the coffin being ſoon put, the 

ve was inſtantly filled up, and the green ſod laid 
exactly flat upon it, care being taken, that the ſur- 
jus mould was clean taken away. „ 

Soon after, like care was taken, that the ſaid field 
was intirely ploughed up, and ſown three or four years 
ſucceſſively with wheat. | 

Several other material circumſtances, relating to the 
ſaid interment, the faid Mr. Barkſtead relates [too long 
to be here inſerted) and, particularly after the Reſto- 
ration, his conference with the late (witty) duke of 
Buckingham, &c. oy 
Talking over this account of Barkſtead's with the 
Reverend Mr. Sm , of , whoſe father had 
long reſided in Florence, as a merchant, and after- 
wards as miniſter from King Charles the Second, and 
had been well acquainted with the fugitives after the 
Reſtoration ; he aſſured me, he had often heard the 
ſaid account by other hands : thoſe miſcreants always 
boaſting, that they had wreaked their revenge againſt 
the father, as far as human foreſight could carry it, 
by beheading him, whilſt living, and making his beſt 
friends the executors of the utmoſt ignominies upon 
him, when dead. Aſking him the particular meaning 


friends, apprehending the Reſtoration of the Stuart fa- 
mily; * that all imaginable diſgrace, on that turn, 
would be put upon his body, as well as memory; he 
contrived his own burial, as averred by Barkſtead, hav- 


paid to an empty coffin, into which, afterwards, was 
removed the corpſe of the martyr. (which, by Lord 
Clarendon's own account, had never truly, or cer- 


moſt diligently ſought after, by the earls of Southamp- 
ton and Lindſey, at the command of King Charles the 
Second, in order to a ſolemn removal, could no where, 
in the church where he was ſaid to have been buried, 


of the laſt ſentence, he ſaid, that Oliver, and his 


ing all the theatrical honours of a pompous funeral 


tainly, been interred ; and, after the Reſtoration, when 
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be found) that, if any ſentence ſhould be 3 
as upon his body, it might effectually fall upon that 
of the king. hat, on that order of the commons, 
in King Charles the Second's time, the tomb was 
broken down, and the body taken out of a coffin ſo 
inſcribed, as mentioned in the ſerjcant's report, was 
from thence conveyed to Tyburn, and, to the utmoſt 
joy and triumph of that crew of miſcreants, hung 
publickly on the gallows, amidſt an infinite crowd of 
ſpectators, almoſt infected with the noiſomeneſs of 
the ſtench. The ſecret being only amongſt that aban- 
doned few, there was no doubt in the reſt of the peo- 
ple, but the bodies, ſo expofed, were the bodies they 
were ſaid to be; had not ſome, whoſe curioſity had 
brought them nearer to the tree, obſcrved with hor- 
ror, the remains of a countenance they little had ex- 
pected there ; and that, on tying the cord, there was 
a ſtrong ſcam. about the neck, by which the head 
had been, as was ſuppoſed, immediately after the de- 
collation, faſtened again to the body. This being 
whiſpered about, and the numbers that came to the 
diſmal ſight hourly increaſing, notice was immediately 
given of the ſuſpicion to the attending officer, who 
diſpatched a meſſenger to court, to acquaint them with 
the rumour, and the ill conſequences the fpreading or 
examining into it further, might have. On which 
the bodies were immediately ordered down, to be bu- 
ried again, to prevent any infection. Certain it is, 
they were not burnt, as in prudence, for that pretended 
reaſon, might have been expected ; as well as in juſ- 
tice, to have ſhewn the utmoſt deteſtation for their 
crimes, and the moſt laſting mark of infamy they could 
inflict upon them. This was the account he gave. 
What truth there is in it, is not ſo certain. Many 
circumſtances make the ſurmiſe not altogether impro- 
bable: as all thoſe enthuſiaſts, to the laſt moment of 
their lives, ever gloricd in the truth of it. 


of Trade, | 


F all the ſins, that the children of men are guilty 
of, there is none that our corrupt natures are 
more inclinable unto, than that of idolatry, a ſin, 
that may be towards men, as well as other creatures 
and things; for, as that which a man unmeaſurably 
relies, and ſets his heart upon, is called his God, even 
a that which he falls down before and worſhippeth ; 


The World's Miſtake in Ol IvER CROMWELL ; Or, a ſhort Political Diſcourſe, ſhew- 
ing, that CRoMWELL's Male-adminiſtration (during his Four Years and Nine Months 
pretended Protectorſhip) laid the Foundation of our preſent Condition, in the Decay 


ſo, when one hath the perſon of another in an exceſs of 


admiration, whether for greatneſs, or richneſs, &c, 


which we are ſubject to adore, we are ſaid to idoliſe 


him; and therefore, the wiſe Venetigns, who, of all 


men are moit jealous of their liberty, conſidering that, 


as the nature of man is not prone to any thing more 


than the adoration of men, ſo nothing is more deſtruc- 


3 E tive 
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tive to treedom, have, for preventing the miſchiefs of 
it, made it unlawful, even-ſo much as to mourn for 
their-duke at his death : intimating thereby, that their 
felicity and ſafety depends not upon the uncertain 
thread of any one man's life, but upon the virtue of their 
good laws and orders well executed, and that they can 
never want virtuous perſons to ſucceed; and how do 
ſuch principles in men, led by little more than mora- 
lity, reprove thoſe who have a great meaſure of goſpel- 
light, for their ſenſeleſs exceſs, in their _— the 
remembrance of Cromwell? For as the objects of 1do- 
latry are miſtaken creatures, or things proceeding 
ſometimes from ſelf-love, as well as other cauſes, ſo 
the undeſerved approbation and applauſe, that Crom- 
well's memory 5 to have with his adherents, 
amounting to little leſs than the idoliſing of him, ap- 
pears to me to be the product of an exceſſive venera- 
tion of greatneſs, and a ſelfiſh partiality towards him; 
for that the more honour is given to him, the more 
praiſe = think will conſtantly redound to them who 
were his favourites ; and they fortify themſelves herein, 
with the credit, they ſay, he hath 4 though there 
is little in that, becauſe the opinion that ſtrangers have 
of him, may well be put upon the account of their ig- 
norance, in the affairs of England, which travellers do 
find to be ſo great, even amongſt miniſters of ſtate, as 
is to be admired. And now, as this error in idoliſing 
Oliver hath two moral evils in it (beſides the ſin in 
itſelf:) the one a reflection upon the preſent times, as 
if the former were better than theſe; and the other, 
the unjuſt defrauding the long parliament of that 
which is due to them, to give it idolatrouſly to him to 
whom it doth not belong; I eſteem it a duty incum- 
bent upon me to diſcover the miſtake. I am not in- 


ſenſible, that I ſhall by this, draw the envy of thoſe 


upon me, who being jealous of their honour, will be 
angry for touching them in their Diana *; but, know- 
ing myſelf clear from the vices of envying virtue in 
any, how contrary ſoever he may be to me in judg- 
ment, as well as from being unwilling to allow every 
one their due commendations, I will caſt myſelf upon 
Providence for the ſucceſs of this paper ; and in refer- 
ence to Cromwell's government, and the preſent times, 
make ſome obſervations relating to both, and in order 
thereunto, ſhew, | 


Firſt, That the original cauſe of the low condition 
that we are now (in relation to trade) reduced unto, 
had its beginning in Oliver's time, and the founda- 
tions of it, laid either by his ignorant miſtaking the 
intereſt of this kingdom, or wilfully doing it, for the 
advancement of his own particular intereſt. 

Secondly, That his time, for the ſhort continuance, 
had as much of oppreſſion, and injuſtice, as any former 
mes. 

Thirdly and laſtly, That he never, in his latter days, 
valued either honour or honeſty, when they ſtood in 
the way of his ambition, and that there is nothing to 


be admired in him (though ſo much idoliſed) but that 
the partiality of the world ſhould make him ſo great 
a favourite of ignorance and forgetfulneſs, as he ſeems 


When this late beer or protector 2 ſome call 
him) turned out the long-parliament, the kingdom was 
arrived at the higheſt pitch of trade, wealth, and ho. 
nour, that it in any age ever yet knew. The trade 
appeared, by the great ſums offered then for the cuſ. 
toms and exciſe, nine hundred thouſand pounds a year 
being refuſed. The riches of the nation ſhewed itſelf, 
in the high value that land and all our native commo. 
dities bore, which are the certain marks of opulency, 
Our honour was made known to all the world by a 
conquering navy, which had brought the proud Hol- 
landers upon their knees, to beg peace of us, upon our 
own conditions, keeping all other nations in awe. And 
beſides theſe advantages, the publick ſtock was five 
hundred thouſand pounds in ready money, the vaiue of 
ſeven hundred thouſand pounds in ſtores, and the whole 
army in advance, ſome four, and none under two 
months; ſo that though there might be a debt of near 
five thouſand pounds upon the kingdom, he met with 
above twice the value in lieu of it. 

The nation being in this flouriſhing and formidable 
poſture, Cromwell began his uſurpation, upon the 
greateſt advantages imaginable, having it in his power 
to have made peace, and profitable leagues, in what 
manner he had pleaſed with all our neighbours, every 
one courting us then, and being ambitious of the friend- 
ſhip of England; but as if the Lord had infatuated, and 


. deprived him of common ſenſe and reaſon, he. neglect- 


ed all our golden opportunities, miſimproved the vic- 
tory God had given us over the United Netherlands, 
making peace (without ever ſtriking a ſtroke) ſo ſoon 
as ever things came into his hands, upon equal terms 
with them : and immediately after, contrary to our in- 
tereſt, made an unjuſt war with Spain, and an impo- 
litick league with France, bringing the firſt thereby 
under, and making the latter too great for Chriſten- 
dom; and by that means broke the balance betwixt 
the two crowns of Spain, and France, which his pre- 
deceſſors, the long-parliament, had always wilcly pre- 


ſerved. 


In this diſhoneſt war with Sain, he pretended, and 
endeavoured, to impoſe a belief upon the world, that 
he had nothing in his eye, but the advancement of the 
Proteſtant cauſe, and the honour of this nation; but 
his pretences were either fraudulent, or he was igno- 
rant in foreign affairs (as I am apt to think, that he 
was not guilty of too much knowledge in them).. For 
he that had known any thing of the temper of the 
popiſh prelacy, and. the Freneh court policies could 
not but ſee, that the way to increaſe, or preſerve the 
reformed intereſt in France, was by rendering the Pro- 
teſtants of neceſſary uſe to their king, for that, longer 
than they were ſo, they could not be free from peiſe- 


* Or, favourite. 


9 cution: 


cution; and that the way to render them fo, was by 
keeping the balance betwixt Spain and France even, as 
that, which would conſequently make them uſeful to 
their king : but by overthrowing the balance in his 
war with Spain, and joining with France, he freed the 
French king from his fears of Spain, enabled him to 
ſubdue all factions at home, and thereby to bring him- 
ſelf into a condition of not ſtanding in need of any of 
them ; and from thence hath proceeded the perſecu- 
tion that hath ſince been, and ſtill is, in that nation, 
againſt the reformed there ; ſo that Oliver, inſtead of 
advancing the reformed intereſt, hath, by an error in 
his politicks, been the author of deſtroying it. 

The honour and traps 4 he propounded to this 
nation, in his pulling down of Spain, had as ill a foun- 
dation : for if true, as was ſaid, that we were to have 
had Oſtend and Newport, as well as Dunkirk (when 
we could get them) they bore no 41 in any 
kind, to all the reſt of the king of Spain's European 
dominions, which muſt neceſſarily have fallen to the 
French king's ſhare, becauſe of their joining and near- 
neſs to him, and remoteneſs from us, and the increaſ- 
ing the greatneſs of ſo near a neighbour muſt have 
increaſed our future dangers. 

But this man, who, through ignorance, is fo ſtrangely 
cried up in the world, was not guilty of this error in 
{tate only, but committed as great a ſoleciſin, in his 
deſigning the outing of the king of Denmark, and ſet- 
ting up of the king of Sweden: for had the Swedes 
but got Copenhagen (as in all probability, had Oliver 
lived, they would have done) they had wanted nothing 
of conſequence, but the cities of Lubeck and Dant- 
zick (which, by their then potency, they would eaſily 
have gained) of being maſters of the whole Baltick ſea, 
on both ſides, from the Sound or mouth down to the 
bottom of it ; by which, together with all Denmark, 
Norway, and the Danes part of Holſtein, which would 
conſequently have been theirs (they then having, as 
they ſtill “ have, the land of fi there would have 
been nothing, but the ſmall counties of Ouldenburg 
and Eaſt-Friezland, which would eaſily have fallen 
into their mouths, betwixt them and the United Ne- 
therlands, whereby Sweden would on the one ſide, to 
the north and north-eaſt, have been as great as France 
on the other, to the ſouth and ſouth-weſt ; and they 
= able to have divided the weſtern empire betwixt 
them. 

And whereas it had in all ages been the policy of 
the northern ſtates and potentates, to keep the domi- 
nion of the Baltick ſea divided among ſeveral petty 
princes and ſtates, that no one might be ſole maſter 
of it; becauſe, otherwiſe, moſt of the neceſſary com- 
modities for ſhipping, coming from thence and Nor- 
way, any one lord of the whole might lay up the ſhip- 
ping of Europe, by the walls, in ſhutting only of his 
ports, and denying the commodities of his country to 
other ſtates. Cromwell, contrary to this wiſe maxim, 
*ndeavoured to put the whole Baltick ſea into the 


* In the year 1638. 
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Swede's hands, and undoubtedly had (though, I ſup- 
pole, ignorantly) done it, if his death had not given 
them that ſucceeded him, the long- parliament, an op- 
portunity of prudently preventing it: for, if he had 
underſtood the importance of the Bakick ſea to this 
nation, he could not have been ſo impolitick, as to 
have projected ſo dangerous a deſign againſt his new 
Utopia f, as giving the opening and ſhutting of it to 
any one prince. I am not ignorant that this error is 
excuſed, by pretending that we were to have had Elſi- 
nore and Cronenburg caſtle — firſt, the town, upon 
the narrow entrance of the Baltick, called the Sound, 
where all ſhips ride, and pay toll to the king of Den- 
mark; and the latter, the fortreſs, that defends both 
town and ſhips) by which we ſhould have been maſters 
of the Sound, and conſequently of the Baltick; but they 
that know thoſe countries, and how great a prince the 
Swede would have been, had he obtained all the reſt ; 
beſides, theſe two bawbles, muſt confeſs, we ſhould 
have been at his devotion, in our holding of any thing 
in his countries: and further, if the dangerous conſe- 
8 of ſetting up ſo great a prince had not been in 
the caſe, it had been againſt the intercit of England, to 
have had an obligation upon us, to maintain places ſo 
remote, againſt the enmity of many ſtates and princes ; 
and that for theſe reaſons : 

Firſt, becauſe the ordinary tolls of the Sound would 
not have defrayed half the charge : and, to have taken 
more than the ordinary tolls, we could not have done, 
without drawing a general quarrel] upon us, from moſt 
of the princes and ſtates of the northern parts of Eu- 
rope. | 

DM becauſe the experience of all former times 
ſheweth us, that foreign acquiſitions have ever been 
chargeable and prejudicial to the people of England, 
as Sir Robert Cotton makes it clearly appear, That 
not only all thoſe pieces of France, which belonged to 
us by rightful ſucceſſion, but alſo thoſe we held by 
conqueſt, were always great burthens to our nation, 
and cauſe of much poverty and miſery to the people. 
And it is not our caſe alone, to be the worſe for con- 
queſts (though more ours, than other countries, becauſe 
of the charge and uncertainty of the winds and wea- 
ther, in the tranſportation of ſuccours and relief by 
ſea; which contiguous territories, which are upon the 


main, are not ſubject to) but the caſe alſo of (I think 


I may ſay) all other kingdoms. In France their bur- 
thens and oppreſſions have grown in all ages, with the 
greatneſs 0 their kings : nay, even aſter their laſt peace 
with Spain, by which they had given them peace with 
all the world, beſides many places in the Spaniſh Ne- 
therlands, and Catalonia, to boot : e which the 
poor people promiſed themſelves, though vainly, an un- 
queſtionable abatement of taxes; inſtead of that, they 
found their preſſures increaſed daily, and their king, 
though overgrownly great and rich himſelf, yet the 
people ſo poor, that thouſands are ſaid to die in a plen-. 
tiful year, for want of bread to their water, nothing 


+ Meaning his own new ſort of government. 


3E2 being 


it, than they have? I aſcribe what was done 


being free there, but freſh water and air: for, oe 
in ſome few privileged places, wherever they have the 
conveniency by their ſituation of ſea-water (leſt they 
ſhould make uſe of the benefit of that, which God and 
nature hath given them, for ſaving the charge of ſalt) 
every family is forced to take ſo much ſalt of the king, 
at his own rate (which is above ten times the price it 
is ſold for to ſtrangers, for tranſportation) as is judged 
they may ſpend in a year; the Lord deliver all other 
countries from their example. In Sweden, that king, 
court, and their military officers are the better for their 
conqueſts, in Germany, Denmark, Ruſſia, and ſome 
places anciently belonging to Poland; but the com- 
mons the worſe : Spain is undone, by the great num- 
ber of people ſent thence to the Weſt-Indies, which 
hath depopulated tie country, France reaping more 
benefit by keeping their people at home to manufac- 
tures, than Spain doth by ſending theirs abroad for 
ſilver and gold; and now, though by theſe inſtances it 


. may appear to be the intereſts of the people of other 


nations, as well as ours, to live in peace, without co- 
veting additions; yet it is more our true intereſt, be- 
cauſe, by reaſon of our ſituation, we have no need of 
foreign frontier towns, our ſhips, well ordered, being 
better than other princes bordering garriſons, than any 
other kingdoms, to neglect eſpecially European acqui- 
ſitions, and colonies, and apply ourſelves, 

Firſt, to the improving of our own land, of which 
we have more than we have people to manage. 

Secondly, to the increaſing our home and foreign 


trades, for which we have natural advantages above 


any other nation. | 

hirdly and laſtly, by our ſtrength, which trade will 
increaſe. To make uſe of it, together with the helps 
that God and nature hath given us in our ſituation, 
and otherwiſe, in keeping the balance amongſt our 


. neighbours. For, in the province of Holland, which 


15 but four hundred thouſand acres of profitable ground, 
is, by the benefit of trade, able to do ſo much as we 
experienced the laſt war, what might we do, if trade 
were improved, who have much more ay wen, 42 for 

the 
Netherlands, in the late war, to the province of Hol- 
land; becauſe that, though the provinces are ſeven in 
number, Holland's due proportion of all charges is 
585 in a hundred, to all the others 412, of which 414, 
Holland gets little more than 20 honeſtly paid them, 
inſomuch that it alone may be reckoned to #4 four- 


fifths in a hundred, to one-fifth that all the other ſix 


bear ; and how prodigious a thing it is, that Holland, 
no bigger than as before- mentioned, ſhould be able to 
cope with England, Scotland, and Ireland; and that 
though their charges in the Jate war was abundantly 
greater than ours, yet, by their good management, to 
be fo little the worſe for it, as, at the concluſion of the 
war, to have their credit ſo high, that they could have 
commanded what money — a pleaſed at three in 
the hundred, and all this by the mere additional benefit 
of trade and good order; and how by Cromwell's in- 
diſcreet neglecting of trade and chooſing war, when 
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he was in peace, did he miſs the true intereſt of Eng. 
land, as, by his ill-founded deſigns, he did the interc{ 
of the reformed religion: for, if he had ſucceeded in 
his unjuſt invaſion of the Spaniſh territories in the 
Weſt-Indies (as God ſeldom proſpereth diſhonelt un- 
dertakings) it being intended for a ſtate acquiſition, 
8 would not have been diffuſive, but chiefly 
to himſelf and favourites, and prejudicial to the people 
in general, though at the expence of their ſubſtance, 
the acqueſts would have been made : for, had he met 
with ſo much ſucceſs in the gaining thoſe countries, 
and in them, that plenty of * and ſilver as he vainly 
hoped for, we ſhould have been as unhappy in them {in 
the depopulating of our countries, by the loſs of the 
multitude of — that muſt have been ſent thither, 
and in impoveriſhing our nations by the vaſt charges 
of a continual war) as Spain is, and to no other end, 
than the making of him only rich, able to enſlave the 
remaining people, and to make himſelf abſolute over 
them; for the preventing of which, in ſuch tyrants as 
Cromwell, ſurely Moſes had an eye, when he ſaid 
that they ſhould not greatly multiply ſilver and gold. And 
thus, as Cromwell's deſigns muſt, to an impartial 
judgment, appear to have been laid ſome diſhoneſtly, 
others impolitickly, and all contrary to the intereſt of 
the kingdom, ſo the iſſue of them was damageable to 
the people of England: as, 

Firſt, in his ſudden making a peace with Holland, 
ſo ſoon as he got the government, without thoſe ad- 
vantages for trade, as they who beat them did intend 
to have had 2s their due, and juſt ſatisfaction for their 
charges in the war. 

Secondly, in his war with Spain ; by the loſs of that 
beneficial trade to our nation, and giving it to the 
Hollanders, by whoſe hands we drove, during the war, 
the greateſt part of that trade, which we had of it, 
with twenty-five in the hundred profit to them, and 
as much loſs to us. 

Thirdly, by our loſs in that war with Spain, of 
1500 Engliſh ſhips, according as was reported to that 
aſſembly, called Richard's Parliament. ; 

Fourthly, in the diſgracefulleſt defeat at Hiſpaniola, 
that ever this kingdom ſuffercd in any age or time. 
Fifthly and laſtly, in ſpending the great publick 
ſtock he found, and yet leaving a vaſt debt upon the 
kingdom, as appeared by the accounts brought into 
Richard's afſembly ; which had, I believe, been yet 
much higher, but that they, who under him managed 
the affairs; were a ſort of people, who had been long 
diſciplined, before his time, to a principal of fruga- 
lity, and againſt cheating ; though at couſcning the 
poorer people, for their maſter's benefit, ſome of them 
were grown as dextrous, as if they had been bred in 
the court of Spain : for, beſides impoſing Richard upon 
the people, after his father's death, by a forged title, 
according to the very law they took to be in being, 
when, by his aſſembly, they were ordered to bring in. 
an account of the receipts, and payments of the king- 
dom; they made above fix thouſand pounds ſpent in 


intelligence, whereas it coſt not aboye three 1 
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thouſand at moſt ; and calculating the reſt by theſe, it 
may well be concluded, that they were expert in their 
trades. - : 
It is confeſſed, that Oliver's peace and league with 
France was upon honourable articles; but, as the tot- 
terring affairs of France then ſtood, much more could 
not have been ſooner aſked, than had: for Mazarin, 
being a man of a large and ſubtle wit, apprehending 
the greatneſs of . * at that time, which was then 
dreadful to the world, and the vaſt advantages France 
would have in pulling down, by their help, of Spain, 
grant him, not only any thing for the preſent that he 
demanded, but diſregarded alſo his party's making 
their boaſts of the awe he had him under : conſidering, 
that when Cromwell had helped him to do his work, 
in bringing under the houſe of Auſtria, and therein 
caſting the balance of Chriſtendom on his fide, he 
ſhould afterwards have leiſure to recover what then he 
ſeemed to part with: and though nothing is more or- 
dinary, then to hear men brag, how Oliver vapoured 
over F rance, I do eſteem Mazarin's complying with 
him, for his own ends, to be the chief piece of all his 
miniſtry ; for by that means only, and no other, is his 
maſter become ſo great at this day, that no factions at 
home can diſturb his peace, nor powers abroad frighten 
him. Which is more than any king of France, ſince 
Charles the Great, could ſay : and, when his neighbour 
nations have, too late I fear, experienced his great- 
neſs, they will find cauſe to curſe the ignorance of 
Oliver's politicks; and therefore, when a true mea- 
ſure is taken of Cromwell, the approbation, that he 
hath in the world, will not be found to have its foun- 
dation in ſenſe, or reaſon, but proceeding from igno- 
rance and atheiſm : from ignorance, in thoſe that take 
all that was done by him, as a ſervant, and whilſt un- 
der the direction of better heads, than his own, to be 
done by him alone ; and from atheiſm, in thoſe that 
think every thing lawful that a man doth, if it ſucceed 
to his advancement. But they that ſhall take an im- 
row view of his actions, whilſt he was a ſingle per- 
on“, and at liberty to make uſe of his own parts 
without controul, will find nothing worthy commen- 
dations, but cauſe enough from thence to nf Fray that 
the wiſdom of his maſters, and not his own, muſt have 
been that by which he firſt moved; and to attribute 
his former performances, whilſt a ſervant, as is truly 
due, to the judgment and ſubtlety of the long-parlia- 
ment, under whoſe conduct and command he was. 
And now, from Cromwell's neglecting to live in peace, 
as, if he had pleafed, he might have done with all the 
world, to the great inriching of this nation: the im- 
provement of our victory over Holland in his peace 
with them; his being the cauſe of the loſs of our Spa- 
niſh trade, during all his time; of the loſs of 1500 
Engliſh ſhips in * war: beſides, by it break ing the 
balance of Europe; of the expence of the publick 
ſtock and ſtores he found, with the contracting à debt 
ol nincteen hundred thouſand pounds, according to his 


own account (which, for aught I know, he left behind 
him, but am «x to think the debt was not altogether 
ſo great, though made ſo to his ſon Richard's aſſembly, 
as a means to get the more money from the poorer 
people :) and laſtly, of the diſhonourable overthrow we 


met with at Hiſpaniola. It may be. well concluded, 


that he laid the foundation of our preſent want of trade, 
to what we formerly enjoyed; and that the reaſon, 
why his miſcarriages were not ſooner under obſerva- 
tion, is, becauſe our ſtock of wealth and honour, at his 
coming to the government, being then unſpeakably 
great, ſtifled their appearance, until, having ſince had 
ſome unhappy additional loſſes, they are now become 
diſcernible as firſt loſſes, to a merchant, who conceal- 
edly bears up under them, are afterwards diſcovered by 
the addition of ſecond loſſes, that fink him. When 1 
contemplate theſe great failings, I cannot but appre- 


hend the fad condition any people are in, whole go- 


vernor drives on a diſtinct contrary intereſt to theirs ; 
for, doubtleſs, Cromwell's over-weening care to ſecure 
his particular intereſt, againſt his majeſty, then abroad, 
and the long-parliament, whom he had turned out, 
with a prodigious ambition of acquiring a glorious 
name in the world, carried him on to all his miſtakes 
and abſurdities, to the irreparable loſs and damage of 
this famous kingdom. 

To prove the ſecond aſſertion, that Oliver's time 
was full of oppreſſion and injuſtice, I ſhall but inſtance 
in'a few of many particulars, and begin with John 
Lilburne, not that I think him, in iy ind, one that 


- deſerved favour or reſpe&, but that equal juſtice is due 


to the worlt as well as beſt men, and that he comes 
firſt in order of time. Ad. | 
1. John, in 1645, was, by order of the then par- 
liament, tried for his life, with an intent, I believe, 
of taking him away; but, the jury not finding him 
guilty, he was immediately, according to law, gene- 
rouſly ſet at liberty by thoſe, that had quarrel enough 
againſt him. This example in the parliament of keep- 
ing to the laws in the caſe of one, who was a profeſſed 
implacable enemy to them, ought to have been copied 
by Cromwell; but en the contrary, to ſthew that there 
was a difference betwixt him and his predeceſſors (the 
long-parliament's) principles, when the law had again, 
upon a ſecond trial, occaſioned by Oliver, cleared Lil- 
burne, the parliament's ſubmitting to the law was no 
example to him: for, contrary to law, he kept him in 
priſon, until he was ſo far ſpent in a conſumption, 
that he only turned him out to die. 
2dly, Mr. Coney's caſe is ſo notorious, that it needs 
little more than naming : he was a priſoner at Crom- 


well's ſuit, and being brought tothe King's Bench bar, 
by a Habeas Corpus, had his council taken from the 
bar, and ſent to the Tower, for no other reaſon, thamthe 


leading of their client's cauſe ; an act of violence, that, 
[ believe, the whole ſtory of England doth not parallel. 
Zaly, Sir Henry Vane, above any one perſon, was 
the author of Oliver's advancement, and did ſo long 


* Froteclon. 


and 
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and cordially eſpouſe his intereſt, that he Tae 
himſelf, in the opinion of ſome by it; yet ſo ungrate- 
ful was this monſter of ingratitude, that he ſtudied to 
deſtroy him, both in life and eſtate ; becauſe he could 
not adhere to him in his perjury and falſeneſs. The 
occcaſion he took was this, He, appointing a publick 
day of humiliation, and ſeeking of God for him, in- 
vited all God's people in his declaration, to offer him 
their advice in the weighty affairs then upon his ſhoul- 
ders. Sir Henry, taking a riſe from hence, offered his 
advice by a treatiſe, called The Healing Queſtion : 
but Cromwell, angry at being taken at his word, ſeiz- 
ed, impriſoned, and endeavoured to proceed further 
againſt him, for doing only what he had invited him 
to do; and ſome may think, that Sir Henry ſuffered 
juſtly, for having known him ſo long, and yet would 
truſt to any thing he ſaid. 

4thly, In Richard's aſſembly, certain priſoners in the 
Tower, under the then licutenant, and ſome ſent thence 
to Jerſey, and other places beyond the ſea, complained 
of falſe impriſonment. The jailor was ſent for, and 
being required to. ſhew by what authority he kept 
thoſe perſons in hold, produceth a paper all under 
Oliver's own hand, as followeth : Sir, I pray you ſeize 
Such and ſuch perſons, and all others, whom you ſhall judge 
dangerous men; do it quickly, and you ſhall haue a warrant, 
after you have done. The nature of this warrant was, 
by Richard's aſſembly, debated, and having firſt Ri- 


chard's own council's. opinion in the caſe, as Serjeant 


Maynard, &c. uy voted the commitment of the com- 
plaints to be illegal, unjuſt, and tyrannical ; and that, 
firſt, becauſe the warrant, by which they were com- 
mitted, was under the hand of the then (as they called 
him) chief magiſtrate, who, by law, ought not to com- 
mit any by his own warrant. Secondly, becauſe no 


cauſe was ſhewn in the warrant. And, thirdly, in the 


caſe of thoſe ſent out of the reach of a Habeas Corpus, 
which in law is a baniſhment, becauſe no Engliſhman 
ought to be baniſhed by any leſs authority than an act 


of parliament. And therefore, for theſe reaſons, they 


voted farther, that the priſoners ſhould be ſet at liberty 


without pajang any fees, or _ but the turning 


out, and puniſhing the lieutenant by the aſſembly (for 
obeying fo unjuſt a warrant) was prevented by their 
ſudden diſſolution. 

5thly, The tyranny, in the decimating a party re- 
ſtored to common privileges with all others, and the 


ublick faith given for it, by a law made to that end, 
1 the then powers in being, is ſufficiently ſhewed in 
the mentioning of it, only there is this aggravating 
circumſtance in it; that Cromwell, who was the prin- . 


cipal perſon in procuring that law, when he thought 
it for his advantage not to keep it, was the only man 
for breaking it: but to the honour of his firſt aſſembly, 
next following, it may be remembered, that they no 


ſooner came together, than, like true Engl:/hmen, who 
are always jealous of the rights and privileges of the 


Tube long-purliament. 


with England, than ever he had done in favour of any 


fo good an opinion with his 


each, to abuſe both, by many vile practices, for mak- 
ing himſelf popular, and the parliament and army 


them to; the army 


le, they damned the A of Decimatiin as an un: 

4 breach of faith. 7 * 

The third aſſertion of Cromwell's knowing no bo. 
neſty, where he thought his particular intereſt vag 
concerned, is made good; firſt, (though therein he 
miſtook his intereſt) in his odious and unjuſt war with 
Spain, without the leaſt provocations, merely out af 
an ambitious and covetous deſign of robbing that prince 
of his ſilver and gold mines; and becauſe he judged it 
for his credit to Acguiſe his unlawful deſires, he pro. 
ceeded in it, by employing his creatures in the city, to 
draw the merchants to complain of injuries done them 
by Spain, and to petition for reparations ; but, by a 
croſs providence, his project had a contrary ſucce(;: 
for, inſtead of anſwering his ſeekings, the merchants 
remonſtrated to him the great prejudice that a wx 
with Spain would be to . and ſhewed, that 
that king had been ſo far from injuring us, that he ha 
done more for compliance, and preventing a breach 


other nation; but, when Oliver ſaw his method would 
not take, he called the remonſtrators, malignants, and 
begun the war of his own accord, in which, he was 
highly pagrabecy in deſigning the ruin of that prince, 
who all along had been mot faithful to his party, 
Secondly, his falſeneſs and ingratitude appeared ſu. 
perlatively in turning out his maſters *, who had not 
only advanced him, but made themſelves the more 
odious by their partial affection towards him; and in 
his doing it, with the breach of a poſitive negative 
oath, taken once a year, when made a counſellor of 
ſtate, beſides the breach of all other engagements, vo- 
luntary imprecations, proteſtations, and oaths, taken 
frequently upon all occaſions in diſcourſe and dceclara- 
tions; and yet further (when he had turned them out) 
and left them void of protection, and expoſed them to 
the fury of the people, and purſuing them with falſe 
reproachful declarations, enough to have ſtirred up the 
rude multitude to have deſtroyed them, wherever they 
had met them. | As 
Thirdly, his want of honuur, as well as honeſty, 
appeareth, yet further, in that having, by a long ſeries 
of a ſeeming pious deportment, gained, by his diſſ- 
mulation, good thoughts in his maſters, the long-par- 
liament, and, by his ſpiritual gifts, wound himſelf into 
| feldiers (men, generally, 
of plain breeding, that knew little beſides their mili- 
tary trade, and religious exerciſes) that he could im- 
poſe, in matters of buſineſs, what belief he pleaſcd 
upon them; he made uſe of the credit he had with 


odious to one another; and, becauſe the artifices he 
uſed are too many to enumerate, I ſhall but inſtance 
in ſome few: as his fly complaining inſinuations 
againſt the army to the parliament, and againſt them 

; his being the chief cauſe of the 
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barliament's giving rewards to his creatures, and then, 
whiſpering complaints among his officers, of their ill 
huſbandry : his obſtructing the houfe in their buſineſs, 
by lag drawling ſpeeches, and other ways, and then 
complaining of them to his ſoldiers, that he could not 
t them to do any thing that was good : his giving 
air words to every one, without keeping promiſe with 
any, except for his own advantage, and then excuſing 
all with forgetfulneſs : and his deſerting his major ge- 
nerals, in their decimations, crying out moſt againſt 
them himfetf, when he only had ſet them at work, 
becauſe queſtioned by his aſſembly, is not to be for- 
gotten, &c. . 

I would not be underſtood to remember any thing 
here, in favour of the long-parliament, for what might 
be wicked in him, might be juſt as to them: and 
though, if what he did, had been for the reſtoration of 
his majeſty, he might have been excuſed, yet, being 
for his own ſingle advancement,. it is unpardonable, 
and leaves him a perſon to be truly admired for nothing 
but apoſtaſy and ambition, and exceeding Tiberius in 
diſſimulation. I am not ignorant that ſome think it 
matter of praiſe in him, that he kept us in peace, four 
years and nine months ; but that hath little in it, his 
majeſty having done the like, almoſt double his time, 
ſince his return, with one-fifth part of that number of 
ſoldiers which he commanded ; though he hath alſo 
had the trouble of preſſing, and ſometimes forcing uni- 
formity in religion, Which he found under ſeveral 
forms ; whereas Oliver kept the nation purpoſely di- 
vided in opinions, and himſelf of no declared judg- 
ment, as the ſecureſt way of engaging all ſeveral per- 
ſuaſions equally to him; which artifice, together with 
his leaving the church lands alienated as he found them, 
were all the true principles of policy that I know of, 
which he kept unto. 

The honeſty of theſe 18 I refer to the judg- 
ment of every man's conſcience ; but if we may judge 
of things by experience and ſucceſs, they ſeem to have 
been very happy in the world: for in comparing the 
condition of the Proteſtant countries at preſent, to 
what they were in times of popery, we ſhall find them 
more conſiderable now than formerly; for in takin 
a true ſurvey of the reformed dominions, we ſhall die 
cover them to bear no proportion at all, in largeneſs, 
to the popiſh.; and that there is nothing that keeps 
the balance betwixt the two parties, but the advantage 
that the firſt hath, in being free from the bondage of 
the church of Rome, and the latter's being under it: 
for as the church of Rome's mercies are (by their prin- 
ciples) cruelties, ſo, had they. power anſwerable to 
the natural richneſs of the ſoil: of 
extent of their territories, they would long before this 
have ſwallowed up the Proteſtant churches, and made 
bonfires of their, members; but as God in his mercy 
and wiſdom hath, by his over-ruling hand of Provi- 


2. Var Ballar ds. | 


their countries, and, 


dence, preſerved his church; ſo, for the Romiſh 
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church's inability to effect that which they have will 
and malice enough to carry them on to do, there are 
theſe natural reaſons: 

Firſt, There being generally, of the popiſh coun- 
tries, above one moiety belonging to 4 
Monks, Friars, and Nuns, who, like drones, ſpend 
the fat of the land, without contributing any thing to 
the good of mankind, renders them much the leſs con- 
ſiderable. 

Secondly, Marriage being forbidden to all theſe ſorts 
and orders, occaſions great want of people every where, 
they being uncapable of any children but thoſe of 
darkneſs “, except in France, which is an extraordi- 
* caſe, proceeding partly, by not being ſo ſubject 
to Rome, as other countries of that belief are; but 
eſpecially from the multitude of Proteſtants, that are 
among them. | 

Thirdly, The blind devotion of theſe people, car- 
rying them on to vaſt expences, in the — and 
richly adorning of many. needleſs and ſuperfluous 
churches, chapels, and croſſes, &c. with the making 
chargeable preſents by the better, and pilgrimages by 
the meaner ſort, to their idols, keeps all degrees under. 

Fourthly, The many holydays, upon which, the la- 
bouring man. is forbidden to work, adds much to their. 
poverty.. 

But, fifthly and laſtly, The vaſt number of begging: 
Friars, who living idly, and purely upon the ſweat of 
other men's brows, without taking any labour them 
ſclves, make it impoſſible, for the lower ſort of peo- 
ple, who think they are bound in conſcience, to re- 

eve them, ever to get above a mean condition; now 
whoſoever ſhall ſeriouſly weigh and ponder theſe cir- 
cumſtances, under which the popiſh countries lie, and 
conſider the reformed's advantage in being free from 
them, muſt confeſs it the leſs wonder, that the evan- 
gelical t princes and ſtates, with their ſmall dominions, . 


compared to the others great, are able to bear up 


againſt them; and now, as the alienation of church 
lands, the turning out the Romiſh vermin, the Prieſts, 
Monks, Friars, and Nuns, who devour all countries 
wherever they come, and freedom from the popiſh 
impoſition upon conſcience, hath mightily increaſed 
the greatneſs. of the. Proteſtant princcs. and ſtates, to 
what they anciently were, and the not doing the fame, 
in the popiſh countries, keeps thoſe princes under; 
ſo, even. amongſt the reformed, where the church- 
lands are molt alienated, and liberty of conſcience moſt 
given, they proſper moſt, as in Holland, and ſome 


parts of Germany, with other. places.. And, on the 


contrary, Denmark, where church-lands are leaſt alien- 
ated of any of the reformed countries, and the city of 
Lubeck, where, of all the free imperial cities of Ger- 
many, liberty of conſcience is leaſt given, they thrive 
leaſt in both places. And, I.think, it will alfo hold, 
that, as this famous kingdom, in the times of popery,. 
was, in no meaſure, ſo formidable as now eit is; ſo 


+-Proteſtant, ſo called, becauſe. they take the word of God 
before. 
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before the reſtoration of our hierarchy to their lands, 
their hoarding up the money, which before went in 
trade, and their diſcouraging and driving into corners 
the induſtrious ſort of people, by impoſing upon their 
conſciences, it flouriſhed more, was richer and fuller 
of trade than now it is; and I dare undertake to be a 

rophet in this, That, if ever any Proteſtant country 

ould be ſo far forſaken of the Lord, as to be ſuffered 
to turn unto popery, theſe obſervations will be made 
good in their vinble lofs of the ſplendor, riches, power, 
and greatneſs, that they now know. 

Had Cromwell been a perſon of an open prophane 
life, his actions had been leſs ſcandalous ; but, having 
been a profeſſor of religion, they are not to be pleaded 
for; neither can it be conſiſtent with religion to pal- 
liate them, which have been of ſo much offence, and, 
as may be feared, made ſo many atheiſts in the world; 
and I cannot but ſtand amazed, when I hear him ex- 
tolled by ſome, not ignorant of his practices, knowing 
in religion, and, as I hope, fearing God. 

Now I will ſuppoſe, I may be ſuſpected to have 
been injured, or diſobliged by Oliver; but I can with 
truth affirm, I never received either good or evil from 
him in all my life, more than in common with the 
whole kingdom, which I think, may be allowed to 
render me the more a competent judge 1n his caſe; 
and, that I am ſo far from being moved unto this, 
out of any quarrel to him, that, as I have here men- 
tioned ſome few of many injuſtices and ſtate-errors, 


that he was guilty of in his ſhort time, if I were con. 
ſcious of any thing more, during his protectorſi 

worthy applauſe, than I have here mentioned, I ſhould 
not envy it him, but freely remember it; and, if any 
think I have not ſaid enough on this behalf, and tog 
much to his diſadvantage, b have this ſor my buckler 
that I wiſh I could have ſaid more for him, and had 
known leſs againſt him; profeſſing, that beſides what 
I have here hinted, I am wholly ignorant of any one 
action 1n all his four years and nine months time, done 


either wiſely, virtuouſly, or for the intereſt of this 


kingdom, and therefore, that I am none of his admi. 
rers, I ought to be pardoned by my readers. 

Much more might be ſaid upon this ſubject, but 
this may ſuffice to ſhew, that, if Mazarin, at the hear. 
ing of Oliver's death, thought he had then reaſon for 
calling him a fortunate fool, if he were now living he 
would find more cauſe for it, Cromwell's lot, as to 
reputation, having been exceedingly much greater ſince 
his death, than whilſt he was in the world: and that 
from forgetfulneſs of his impolitick government, from 
whoſe entrance we may date the commencement of out 
trade's decay; and 9 4 want of memory, in men's 
giving to him the cauſe of our former wealth and prof. 
perity, which truly belongeth to others. But, what 


opinion ſoever Mazarin, may have had of Oliver, he 


was, without all peradventure, a perſon of more than 
ordinary wit, and no otherwiſe a fool than as he want. 
ed honeſty, no man being wiſe but an honeſt man, 
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cluſion of a great Part of them; the Sitting of the Reſt: With an Account of the 
Places of Profit, Salaries and Advantages which they hold and receive under the 


preſent Power; with ſome 


Queries thereupon, and upon the moſt material Acts and 


Proceedings paſſed by them: All humbly propoſed to Conſideration, and publiſhed 
for Information of the People, by a Friend to the Common- wealth, and to its dear- 


bought Rights and Freedom. 


I. is not unknown unto all intelligent and obſerv- 
ing people what 1 ſtickling and underhand deal- 
ing was put in practice by the court-party, in driving 
on intereſts and deſigns, about d this laſt pre- 
tended parliament; in improving the major- generals 
to that wales (who were not wanting in the matter) 
as alſo by writing of letters to the ſheriffs, who were 


(ſome of them) very officious in that ſervice ; whereby 
ſeveral worthy patriots had very foul and unequal terms 
oftered them, not being ſuffered to be put in nomina- 
tion; juſtifying their proceedings to be no other, than 
according to order ch 


ey had ſo to do: Middleſex, 


Cheſhire, Berkſhire, and the city of Canterbury, may 
ſerve for inſtances, inſtead of others : neither were the 
clergy behind, in endeavours for the advancement of 
their own intereſt, as appeared by meetings, held in 
very many counties, to agree and make choice before- 
hand among themſelves, and then promote their choice 
againſt the election- day; and, upon the day appearing 
like ſo many captains, or leaders, cried up the par. 
ties, they had choſen before to ſerve their intereſt : but 
what cauſe the people 'have to rejoice, and give them 
thanks for this ſervice, doth already in part appear 


and further may, when they ſhall feel the Ow - 


exciſe and cuſtoms, with the many fetters and ſnares 
attending the ſame, as alſo a tax backward, to be 

aid over again; and another for three years together, 
never the like in England before, together with a new 

roject to raiſe money out of all ſuch houſes, for ten 
miles diſtance without the walls of the city of London, 
that, from thirty ſeven years paſt to the twenty-ninth 
of September laſt, have been built upon new founda- 
tions; with other acts ſerving deſigns, but not one for 
the eaſe of the people, or the puniſhment of thoſe who 
have wronged and abuſed them; by which acts theſe 
ventlemen, and thoſe that choſe them, make them- 
elves acceſſary to, and, as much as in them lies, guilty 
of all this hard bondage, that now is, or may further 
come upon us. ny 

The gentlemen choſen to fit in this aſſembly, ac- 
cordingly, made their appearance, and gave attendance 
at Weſtminſter, in order to that fervice, where a great 
number of them find themſelves ſecluded the houſe, 
and not ſuffered to enter in to do their duty ; who 
having waited a day or two withont ſucceſs, many of 
them made an addreſs to their fellow-members, ſit- 
ting in the houſe, for their admittance. Some of the 
names of thoſe gentlemen, ſo kept out of the houſe, 
here follow : 


Sir Arthur Haſlerigg, 
Thomas Scott 
Herbert Morley 

John Bulkley 

Johr. Birch 

Colonel Fenwick 
Anthony Erby 
Thomas Liſter 
Thomas Birch 
Thomas Sanders 


John Sicklemore 
William Doyly 
Ralph Hare 

John Hubbard 
Oliver Raymond 
Jeremiah Bentley 
Philip Woodhouſe 
John Buxton 
William Bloyſe 
William Gibbs 


Henry Darley Thomas Southerton 
John Weaver Sir Thomas Bows 
Alexander Popham Edward Harlow 
Francis Thorp John Hanſon 


Anthony Aſhley Cooper 
John Southby 
Richard Greenvil 
Thomas Adams 
Richard Brown 
Richard Darley 
Thomgs St. Nicholas 
William james 
John Boyſe 

Charles Hill 

John Jones 

William. Wolley 
Richard Radcliff 


Clement Throgmorton 
Henry North 

Sir John Wittrong 
George Courthop 
Samucl Goſt 

John Buckland 
Robert Long 

John Northcot 
John Young 

John Doddrige 
Henry Hungerlord 
Edward Yooker 
William Morrice 
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William Savill 
Theophilus Biddulph 
Henry Mildmay 
Horbottle Grimſton 
William Welby 
Charles Hufley 
Edmund Harvey 


John Haile 
Edward Jukner 
Cnallen Chute 
Danicl Shatterden 
Sir Thomas Styles 


Richard Beale 


Walter Moyle 
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Walter Vincent 
John Goll 
Henry Arthington 
Henry Tempeſt 
James Clavering 
John Stanhope 
Pen. Whaly 
Abel Barker. 
Samuel More 
Thomas Minors 
Samuel Jones 


Edward Hooper 
Richard Winneve 
John Fagg 
Thomas Rivers 
Henry Peckham 
Charles Lloyd 
ohn Thurbone 
illiam Fiſher 
John Gore 
Rowland Litton 


The anſwer of the gentlemen in the houſe to the 
fore-mentioned addreſs, was to this effect, vis. That 
thoſe gentlemen mult addreſs themſclves to the coun- 
cil. * 

Upon the unſatisfactorineſs and injuſtice of which 
anſwer theſe gentlemen, rather than they would yicld 
to ſo great a violation of parliamentary power, re— 
ſolved to depart to their own countries again, which 
accordingly they did. 

Upon this breach made in the houſe, and giving 
up the rights and intereſt of the Englith nation in 
parliament to be judged without doors, by an inferior- 
power; divers gentlemen then fitting in the houſe, 
who being endued with principles of juſtice and righ- 
teouſneſs, and love to the nation's freedom, imme- 
diately withdrew, and others would not enter into the 
houſe at all, but departed to their ſeveral habitations. 

Upon all which, it is propoſed and queried : 

Iſt. Whether ſince the conqueſt there was ever ſuch 
a blow given (by a people owning themſelves a par- 
liament) to the intereſt and freedom of the Engliſh 
nation, as the ſuffering to be ſecluded from them (by 
an inferior power) fo great a number of members 
choſen by the people to lit, as their repreſentatives in 
parliament, without any cauſe ſhewn for ſuch a pro- 
ceeding * 

2. How this upſtart protector and his council, of a 
little more than three years ſtanding, ſhould come to 
be impowered to do thoſe things, which a king and 
his council, of more than four hundred years deſcent, 
could not, nor durſt not do: and whether the late, 
together with the former force put upon the houſe, 
by excluding ſo many of their members, be not a 
crime twenty fold beyond that of the lute king's, in 
going about to ſcclude the five members, ſo highly 
diſ-reſented in that day by the people, and afterwards 
attended with fo great feud and bloodſhed ? 

3. Whether, till this unworthy generation, there 
ever were ſuch a company of falſe-hearted, low-ſpi- 
rited, merecnary Engliſhmen fitting in that houſe 
before, that would at once ſogealily give up the right, 
intereſt, and freedom of this nation, in ſuffering their 
fellow-members to be rent from them, and judged 
without doors? As if there were a juſt power at pre- 
ſent upon earth, higher and greater than the good 
people's repreſenters in parliament; Which, by all 
well- affected people in the army and elſewhere, was 
ſo generally acknowledged the ſupreme authority. 

3 F 4. Whe- 
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4. Whether theſe perſons, in thus doing, as alſo 
in confirming (as it were) this uſurpation by a law, 
in ſettling the government in a ſingle perſon and his 
council, with a houſe of lords as it was before; giv- 
ing him a negative voice, and the power of diſpoſing 
the militia and navy, things formerly ſo much“ com. 
plained of and oppoſed, às the effects of tyranny and 
uſurpation in the late king, together with many other 
things done by them, tending to oppreſs and enſlave 
the people, have not, as much as in them lies, pulled 
upon themſelves, and the three nations, the guilt of 
all the blood of the late wars, acknowledged by the 
army and others, to be ſhed in removing the foreſaid 
evils; as likewiſe to make void and fruitleſs the vaſt 
ſums of money and treaſure expended upon that ac- 
count? * 

5. Whether the aforeſaid gentlemen are not there- 
fore to be eſteemed, by all true-hearted Engliſhmen, 
as + betrayers of, and traitors to the cauſe of God, 
and their country's liberties, and a company of ſalary- 
men; ſons, ſervants, kinſmen, and lawyers, &c. 
purpoſely packed to inthrone their protector's ſingle 
intereſt, rather than a parliament of the common- 
wealth of England, lawfully called and conſtituted to 
carry on the good old cauſe, viz. The promoting of 
reformation, and vindication of the people's liberties ? 

6. Whether ſome of thoſe gentlemen who were 
fecluded, with others that were injurioufly hindered 
from being choſen, have not been more faithful to the 
cauſe formerly contended for, and better patriots to 
their country; and ſuch who leſs deſerve why they 
ſhould be rejected, than ſuch as Mr. Glyn, Mr. 
Nicholls, (two of the eleven members, who endea- 
vouring to ſettle the ſame things upon the king, they 
have now pretended to do upon their protector, were 
counted falſe to God and the people) Sir Charles 
Ouſley, and Commiſſioner Fines ? 


7. And whether Mr. Thomas, St. Nicholas, Co- 


lone] Dixwell, &c. were not as capable, and every 
way more likely to counſel and adviſe for the good of 
their country, than the ſons of Major-General Deſ- 
brow, of Mr. Lawrence, preſident of the council, 
and of Sir Hardreſs Waller, as yet both in years and 
experience children ? : 

8. Doth not this picking a lukewarm neuter from 
one place, a cavalier from another, and young youths 
of no principle from another, and packing them with 
his kindred, ſons, ſervants, and ſalary-men, and a 
ſort of conquered Scotchmen, a thing formerly ſo 


much + feared and complained of in the late king, 


now plainly declare, that his pretence in diſſolving 
the old parliament, for not making proviſion in their 


* See a repreſentation of the army, and large petition, in a 
book called Looking-Glaſs, p. 5, 11, 12, 13. And in Alb. 
Remonſt. p. 25, 26. A Letter, p. 40. An AR of Parliament, 
after bcheading of the king, p. 44 of the ſame book ; and a De- 
claration 19 July, 1630, p 47. and Declaration 1 Auguſt fol- 
Jowing, p. 49, 59. Aud a Declaration after the old parliament 


was diſſolved, p. 54 of the ſame book, all procured in that day by 
the now proteftor, ſo called, and the then houeſt part of the army. 
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act for a new repreſentative to || keep our preſbyters 
and neuters, was falſe ; and that it was rather done as 
a farther ſtep, whereby he might aſcend into this pre- 
ſent greatneſs, than for the preſervation of the cauſe 
wick, at that time, was-ſo highly pretended to? 
9. Or is this practice, in the leaſt meaſure, agree. 
ing with that ſpirit pretended unto in the choice of 
the little parliament, or with that profeſſion made by 
him in his ſpeech to them, z. That they had not 
allowed themſelves, in the choice of one perſon, of 
whom they had not this good hope, there was F faith 
in Jeſus Chriſt, and love to all the ſaints: and that 
they judged it their duty to chuſe none but godly men 
of principles, men knowing and fearing the Lord; 
who had made obſervations of his marvellous diſpen- 
ſations; ſuch as he had formed for himſelf, becauſe 
he expected not praiſes from others, and theſe the 
only fit men to be entruſted with the cauſe, and no 
others ; and therefore went in that extraordinary way, 
and not in the way of the nation, becauſe, till the 
ſpirit was more poured forth, the people would not 
be in a capacity to chuſe ſuch men, c. Now whe- 
ther the late picking and chuſing, as is before expreſ- 
ſed, a party of men of ſuch a ſpirit, and under ſuch 
qualifications, as this preſent parliament, fo called, 
is of, be not a notorious deſtroying of that profeſſion 
and principle then owned, and ſeemingly practilcd ? 
Let all honeſt and unbiaſſed men judge. | 


Flere follows the trueſt and beft account, that as yet can 
be gotten, of the names of thoſe gentlemen, whz continued 
in the houſe, and have places of profit, offices, ſalaries, 
and advantages, in the commonwealth : together with 
the names of the ſons, kinſmen, ſervants, and others, 
who are under engagements unte, and have dependence 
upon the protector, [2 called, who, being ſo well ſca- 
7 with the ſalt of his palace, according to Ezra iv. 
14. muſt needs be devoted to his intereſt, wherein their 
o˙ ts wholly invalved. 

OF THE COUNCIL. 

M R. Lawrence, as preſident, one thouſand pounds 

per annum. 

Major-general Lambert, as one of the council, one 
thouſand pounds per annum ; as Major-general of the 
army, three hundred and ſixty- five pounds; as colo- 
nel of horſe, four hundred and ſeventy-four pounds 
ten ſhillings; as colonel of foot, three hundred and 
ſixty-five pounds; and, as it is reported, had the ge- 
neral's pay, three thouſand, ſix hundred, and forty 
pounds per annum; as major-general of ſome coun- 


+ See Looking-Glaſs, p. 47 ; in a Declaration, July 19, 1650; 
the army confeſs ſo SAT themſelves. 

+ See Looking-Glaſs, p. 22. in Remonſtrance at Alban's. 

| See p. 58, of the ſame book, in his Speech to the Little 


Parliament, 


$ See Looking-Glaſs, p. 59, 61, and 63. in the Speech he 
made to them, in his own and officers names. 


tries, 
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tries, ſix hundred ſixty-ſix pounds, thirteen ſhillings, 
and four-pence ; in all, ſix thouſand, five hundred, 
and eleven pounds, three ſhillings, and four-pence. 
Theſe places he had, but whether he hath the con- 
ſcience to receive thus for them, or gives any away to 
thoſe that act under him, is beſt known to himſelf ; 
ke is alſo a lord of the Cinque Ports. 

Lieutenant-general Fleetwood, as one of the coun- 
cil, one oa pounds per annum-; as lord-deputy 
of Ireland, three thouſand, ſix hundred, and forty 
pounds per annum; as colonel of horſe in Ireland, 
four hundred, ſeventy-four pounds, ten ſhillings; as 
colonel of foot there, three hundred ſixty-five pounds; 
as colonel of horſe in England, four hundred, ſeven- 
ty-four pounds, ten ſhillings; as major-general of 
ſome counties, ſix hundred, ſixty-ſix pounds, thirteen 
ſhillings, and four-pence ; in all, fix thouſand, fix 
hundrcd and twenty pounds, thirteen ſhillings and 
four-pence : it is ſaid, he remained lieutenant-general 
of the horſe in England. It is ſuppoſed he hath all 
theſe places, but whether he receives all the pay, or 
gives any to thoſe that act under him, himſelf beſt 
knows : he married the protector's daughter. 

Major-general Defbrow, as one of the council, 
one thouſand pounds per annum ; as general at ſea, 
one thouſand, ninety-five pounds; as colonel of horſe, 
four hundred, ſeventy-four pounds, ten ſhillings ; as 
major-general of the weſtern countries, {ix hundred, 
{xty-ſix pounds, thirteen ſhillings, and four-pence ; 
in all, three thouſand, two hundred, thirty-{1x pounds, 
three ſhillings, and g per annum: it is ſaid, 
he is one of the Cinque Port lords. He married the 
protector's ſiſter, whereby he is doubly engaged to 
ſerve his brother's intereſt, 

Colonel Montague, as one of the council, one 
thouſand pounds per annum ; commiſſioner of the 
treaſury, one thouſand pounds ; as general at ſea, one 
thouſand, ninety-five pounds; in all, three thouſand, 
nincty-five pounds per annum. 

Colonel Sydenham, as cne of the council, one thou- 
end pounds per annum; one of the commiſſioners of 
the treaſury, one thouſand pounds; in all, two thou- 
ſand pounds per annum; beſides the government of 
the Ifle of Wight. 

Colonel Fines, as one of the council, one thouſand 


pounds per annum; commitiioner of the great ſeal, 


one thouſand pounds; as keeper of the privy-ſcal, 
ſuppoſcd worth one thouſand pounds more; in all, 
thice thouſand pounds per annum. 

Sir Charles Ouſley, as one of the council, one 
thovſand pounds per annum. 

Mr. Strickland, as one of the council, one thou- 


ſand pounds per annum ; and is captain of the gray-_ 


coat foot-guard at Whitehall. 

Sir Gilbert Pickering, as one of the council, one 
thouſand pounds per annum; chamberlain at court, 
and ſteward of Weſtminſter. 

Major-general Skippon, as one of the council, one 
thoufand pounds per annum; as major-general of the 
city, it is ſuppoſed he hath ſix hundred, ſixty-ſix 


pounds, thirteen ſhillings, and four-pence, according 
to his brethren, major-generals of the counties. 

Mr. Rouſe, as one of the council, one thouſand 
pn per annum; as provoſt of Eaton-college, five 
wndred pounds; in all, fifteen hundred pounds. 

Colonel Philip Jones, as one of the council, one 
thouſand pounds per annum: he either is, or was his 
Maſter Cromwell's ſteward, or overſeer, of his lands 
in Wales, and is Cuſtos Rotulorum of two or three 
counties there. 

Mr. John Thurloe, ſecretary of ſtate, and chief 
poſt-maſter of England, places of a vail income; he 
way juſtly be faid to have a great hand in bringing all 
this abominable wickedneſs, flavery, and opprettion, 
that hath becn for above theſe three years, to this 
very day, upon the nation. 


Here fellow the names of thoſe lawyers that continued in 
the houje, who have advantages from the flate, who are 
placed Nhe wan of the ſoldiers, as the more honourable 
perſons ; their General having lately laid afide, and de- 
livered up his ſword, ta put on the getun. 


IR Thomas Widdrington, as ſpeaker of the 

houſe, thirty-five pounds a week, which is one 
thouſand, eight hundred and twenty-nine pounds per 
annum ; as commiſſioner of the treaſury, one thou- 
ſand pounds per annum ; in all, two thouſand, eight 
hundred and twenty-nine pounds per annum; and 
hath beſides, for every private act, five pounds, and 
for every ſtranger that is naturaliſed, or made a free 
deniſon ; and hath gotten for that already, as is ſup- 
poſed, near one thouſand five hundred pounds; he is 
recorder of York. Having theſe great engagements 
upon him, he can do no other, if it be required, than 
put on the king's old robe upon his lord protector. 

Lord Whitlock, as commiſſioner of the treaſury, 
one thouſand pounds per annum ; his ſon is a captain 
in the army, and lately made a knight; he muft needs 
ſerve the court intereſt. 

Lord Liſle, one of the commiſſioners of the great 
ſeal, one thouſand pounds per annum. 

Mr. William Lenthal, ſpeaker of the old parii:- 
ment formerly, as maſter of the rolls, ſuppoſed worth 
two thouſand pounds per annum. 

Mr. Prideaux, as attorney-general to the ſlate, 
tive porads for every patent, and five pounds for every 
pardon ; and by the liberty of pleading within the bar, 
together with two thouſand pounds he gets by great 
fees, it is ſuppoſed to amount to, in all, near ſix 
thouſand pounds per annum. 

Mr. Glyn, one of the eleven members formerly 


impcached by the army of treafon, now lord chief 


juſtice of England; for which he haih one thouſand 
pounds per annum, be ſides other advantages; a man 
of principles fitted for the intereſt of H march. 

Mr. Ellis, as ſolicitor-gencral to the ſtate, hath, 
as is ſuppoſed, near threes thouſand pounds per an- 
num. | 
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Mr. Parker, as one of the barons of the exchequer, 
one thouſand pounds per annum. 

Baron Nicholas, the ſame place and ſalary. 

Baron Hill, the ſame place and ſalary. 

Mr. Lechmere, attorney of the duchy; his advan— 
tage thereby is not well known. 

Mr. Nathaniel Bacon, as one of the maſters of re- 
queſts, five hundred pounds per annum. 

Mr. Francis Bacon, the like place and ſalary. 

Liſtebone Long, lately one of the maſters of re- 
quelts ; and, the better to carry on his maſter's inte- 
reſt among the low-ſpirited mayor, aldermen, and 
common-ccuncil in the city, is now made recorder of 
London, ſuppoſed worth two thouſand pounds per 
annum, and 1s alſo a new knight to the new court. 

Miles Fleetwood, one of the clerks of the privy- 
ſeal, ſuppoſed worth between three and four hundred 
pounds = annum. 

Mr. Robert Shapcot, one of the commiſſioners for 
- executing that abominable, oppreſlive, wicked act 
for the new buildings; his ſalary is as yet unknown. 

Thomas Bamfield, recorder of Exon. 

Thomas Weſtlake, town-clerk. 

Mr. Liſter, recorder of Hull. 

Guibbon Goddard, recorder of Lynn. 

Lambert Godfrey, recorder of Maidſtone. 

Colonel Matthews, recorder of Malden. 


The names of the »fficers belonging to the armies Hng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, and their garriſons, and 
ſuch as are of the country troops, and the late created 
majr-generals, 


OF THE ARMY IN ENGLAND. 


(COLONEL Whaley, as commiſſary-general of the 
horſe, one hundred, ſeventy-three ponnds, fifteen 
ſhillings and four-pence per annum; as colonel of 
horſe, four hundred, ſeventy-four pounds, ten ſhil- 
lings, beſides other advantages in the regiment ; as 
one of the major-generals of the counties, fix hun- 
dred, ſixty-ſix pounds, thirteen ſhillings, and four— 
pence ; in all, one thoufand, four hundred, and four- 
teen pounds, eighteen ſhillings, and four-pence per 
annum. 

Colonel Groſvenor, as quarter-maſter-genera], four 
hundred, ninetecn pounds, ten ſhillings per annum; 
and, it is ſaid, hath captain of horſe's pay: and, the 
better to carry it in the choice at Weltminſter, the 
{oldicrs were bid pull off their red coats, and put on 
others, and to give their vote for him ; which ts con- 
trary to article the eighteenth of the old decayed in- 
ſtrument of government, which allows none, that is 
not worth two hundred pounds, to chooſe parliament 
men. 

zeorge Downing, as ſcout-maſter-general, three 
hundred and fixty-hve pounds per annum; as one of 
the tellers in the exchequer, five hundred pounds ; in 
all, cight hundred and fixty-fhive pounds per annum: 
it is ſaid, he hath the captain's pay of a troop of 
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horſe ; formerly ſcout-maſter againſt cavalier; and 
moſs-troopers, but now againſt the ſaints, and ſends 
ſpies amongſt the churches, : 

Mr. Marieth, as judge-advocate of the army, tuo 
hundred, ſeventy-three pounds, fifteen ſhillings per 
annum- 

Captain Blackwell, as treaſurer of the army, fix 
hundred pounds per annum. | 

Colonel Ingoldſby, as colonel of horſe, four hun. 
dred and ſeventy-four pounds, ten ſhillings, per an- 
num, beſides other advantages in the regiment ; he i; 
protector's (ſo called) kinſman, and will make no 
ſeruple to do whatever he will have him. 

Colonel Hacker, as colonel of horſe, the ſame pay, 


and adyantages in the regiment. 


Colonel Winthrop, of horſe, the ſame. 

Colonel Robert Lilburn, as colonel of horſe; and 
ſix hundred, ſixty-ſix pounds, thirteen ſhillings and 
e 29d as one of the major- generals; in all, one 
thouſand, one hundred, and forty-one pounds, three 
ſhillings, and four-pence. 

Colonel Berry, as colonel of horſe, and one of the 
major-generals, the like pay. 

Major Packer, as colonel of horſe, and major-ge- 
neral, the like advantage. 

Colonel Goff, as colonel of horſe, and major-gene- 
ral, the like : this is he that, with Colonel White, 
brought the ſoldiers, and turned the honeſt party, re- 
maining behind in the little parliament, out of doors. 

Colonel Bridget, as colonel of horſes and a major- 
genera], the ſame advantage with the others. This is 
he, who, it is reported, dealt treacherouſly with his 
Colonel Okey, to get his place. 

Major Hains, as major of Fleetwood's regiment of 
horſe, three hundred, fifty-eight pounds, eightcen 
ſhillings, and four-pence ; and, as a major-general, 
ſix hundred, ſixty-ſix pounds, thirteen ſhillings, and 
tour-pence ; in all, one thouſand, twenty-five pounds, 
eleven ſhillings, and eight-pence per annum. 

Major Butler, of horſe, and, as major-gencral, the 
ſame advantage. 

Major Waring, if not major of horſe, he is cap— 
tain of the county troop, and a farmer of the excite 
in the country. 

Captain Baines, as captain of horfe, two hundred, 
ſeventy-three pounds per annum, beſides other adyan- 
tages in the troop ; as one of the committee ot pre- 
ſervation of the exciſe and cuitoms, three hundred 
pounds; in all, five hundred, ſeventy-three pounds 
per annum. 

Captain Fox, captain of horfe, and governor of 
Pendennis caſtle ; he married the protector's (ſo called 
kinſwoman. 

Captain Scotten, captain of horſe, two hun'rec, 
ſeventy-three pounds per annum, beſides other advan- 
tages in the troop. 

Captain Lilburn, of horſe, the like advantage. 

Major Jenkins, ſo called, captain of a troop ot 
horſe, the like advantage. h 


Officers 
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Officers belonging to the regiments of horſe in Ireland. 


OLONEL Reynolds, as commiſſary-general of 
C horſe, two hundred, ſeventy-three pounds per- 
annum; as colonel of horſe, four hundred, ſeventy- 
four pounds, ten ſhillings; in all, ſeven hundred, 
forty-leven pores; ten ſhillings per annum; and is 
now general of the Engliſh army under the diſpoſe of 
the protector's brother and confederate, Cardinal 
Mazarine in France, and is one of the new made 
0 F Goel 4 

Colonel Zanchy, as colonel of horſe, four hundred, 
ſeventy-four pounds, ten ſhillings per annum, beſides 
other advantages, and lives much in Fleetwood's 
honſe. ; | | 

Sir Theophilus Jones, as major of ' horſe, three 
hundred, fifty-eight pounds, eighteen ſhillings, and 
1 annum, beſides other advantages. 

Major Morgan, of Fleetwood's regiment, the ſame. 

Major Owen, as major of horſe, the ſame. 

Major Redman, as major ſ of horſe, the like. 

Colonel Abbot, colonel of dragoons. 


Officers belonging to the. regiments f foot in England, 


that fat in the houſe. 


(COLONEL Baxter, as captain of a foot company, 


one hundred, forty- ſix pounds pet annum, beſides 
other advantages in the company; as major-general 
of Middleſex, fix hundred, ſixty-ſix pounds, : thir- 
teen ſhillings, and four-pence ; as licutenant of the 
Tower, two hundred and fifty pounds. The benefit 
of ten warders pay, who hed a livelihood by it; he 
having ſo procured, that, as they die, or are other- 
wiſe laid aſide, the two hundred pounds per annum, 
which paid them, comes into his pocket, beſides a 
tee, or fine, impoſed upon all perſons brought as pris 
ſoners into the Tower, according to their quality; 
and hath the benefit of the wharf, and letting of houſes 
in the Tower, and ſeveral other advantages, which 
are oppreſſive, amounting to in all, as 1s conceived, 
about two thouſand pounds per annum. He is one of 
the new made knights, and one of the commiſſioners 
for ſuppreſling the printing-prefſes, as the biſhops 
panders in the king's days ; one that makes men offen- 
ders, and caſts them into priſon, for words he hath 
drawn forth from them in examining againſt chem- 
ſelves: a lyar, one that deals more injuriouſy with 
the Lord's people, keeping many times their neareſt 
relations and friends from coming to them, witneſs 
that faithful friend to the cauſe of God and his people, 
Major-general Overton, amongſt others, then hea- 
thens, As xxiv. 23. and yet, ſince this, is he taken 
in to be a member of Mr. Griffith's church... .. 
Colonel Pride, as colonel of foot, three hundred, 
ſixty-five pounds per annum, beſides other advan- 
tages; and hath alſo great advantage by brewing for 
the ſtate ; one of the ſimple and new made knights, 
and his daughter married to the protector's nephew. 


Colbnel Clark; as colonel of foot, three hundred, 
| fixty-five pounds per annum; as- a commiſſioner of 


the admiralty, five hundred pounds per annum; in 
all, eight hundred, ſixty- five pounds per annum; and 
one of the committee of the army; he married Thur- 
loe's ſiſter, and is deeply engaged to uphold the court 
intereſt, | ; 2 

Colonel Salmon, as of foot, and commiſſioner of 
the admiralty, eight hundred, ſixty-five pounds per 
annum. | 

Lieutenant-colonel Kelſey, as commiſſioner of the 
admiralty, five hundred pounds per annum; as one of 
the major-generals, ſix hundred, ſixty-fix pounds, 
thirteen ſhillings, and four-pence ; in all, one thou- 
ſand, one hundred, fſixty-{ix pounds, thirteen thil- 
lings, and four-pence, beſides the government of 
Dover caſtle. 

Colonel Biſcoe, as of foot, three hundred, fixty- 
five pounds per annum; this is he who ſtood at the 
parliament-door, with Colonel Mills, to keep all the 
members out who had not tickets. | 

Colonel White; of foot, the like pay, beſides other 
advantages in the regiment, .as the other; this is he 
who, with Colonel Goff, brought ſoldiers, and turned 
the members, left behind in the little parliament, out 
ot doors. ; 

Captain Howard, formerly captain of the life-guard,. 
as -colonel. of foot, three hundred, ſixty-five pounds 
per annum; and, as captain of a county troop, one 
hundred pounds: im all, four hundred, fixty-five 
pounds per annum; beſides” the government of Ber- 
wick, Carliſle, and Tinmouth z. a printed book ſays, 
he is a major-gencral. 93 

Major Sanders, of foot, and governor of Plymouth- 
fort, and Iſeland. | 

Captain Wagltaff, as captain of foot, one hundred, 
forty-ſix pounds, beſides the advantage of his com- 
pany, and as captain of a county troop, one hundred 
pounds; in all, two hundred, forty-lix pounds per 
annum. 


ce 


Officers belonging ts the regiments of feat in & cotland, that 
fat in the haufe. 


COLONEL Fitz, as colonel of foot, three hun- 
dred, ſixty-five pounds per annum, and governor 
of Inverneſs. '' | N | 

Colonel Mitchel, the like pay, beſides other advan- 
tages in the regiment. , | 

Coloncl Talbot, colonel of foot, the like. 

Colonel Cooper, as colon! of two regiments of 
foot, one in Scotland, the other in Ireland, ſeven 
hundred and twenty pounds per annum, beſides other 
advantages in the regiment; and the government of 
Carrickierguvs, and a great part of the country in the 
north of Ireland; it is reported he hath three or four 
places. 

Judge-advocate Whaly, of the army in Scotland, 
two hundred, ſeventy-three pounds, fifteen ſhillings 


per 
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per annum, beſides other advantages; he is Commiſ- 
ſary-general W haly's brother. 


Officers belonging to the regiments of foot in I, reland, who 


either did, or might ſit in the houſe; and ſuch as are 


in ciuil employment there. 8 27 


SIR Hardreſs Waller, as major- general of the army, 
three hundred, ſixty- five pounds per annum; as 
colonel of foot, three hundred, ſixty-five pounds; in 
all, ſeven hundred, thirty pounds per annum, beſides 
other advantages. e ee, — 

Colonel Huſon, colonel of foot, and governor of 
Dublin, with other advantages. 

Colonel Fooke, colonel of foot, and 
Drogheda. 

Colonel Henry Ingoldſby, a colonel of foot, be- 
ſides other advantages, and is the protector's (ſo called) 
kinſman. | 

Colonel Sadler, colonel of foot, beſides other ad- 
vantages. 

Sir Robert King, commiſſary of the muſters, a 
place of good advantage ; he is lately deceaſed. 


governor of 


Theſe, following perſaus for Ireland, but one, have the 


names of officers, but are none. 


COLONEL Bridges, captain of a foot-company. 
Lieutenant-colonel Newbrough. 
Lieutenant-colonel Berrisford. 
Lieutenant-colonel Treyle. 
Major Aſten. 
Captain Halſie. 


Perſons not thought meet to be in command, tbough they 
much defire it; and are of ſuch poor principles, and ſo 
unfit lo make rulers of, as they would net have been ſet 
with the dogs of the flock, as Fob ſpeaks in another caſe, 
Job xxx. 1. if the army, and others, who once pre- 
tended to be honeſt, had kept cloſe to their former good 
and honeſt principles. 


OLONEL Jephſon, a man of no better princi- 
E ples than the former; but, for his good ſervice 
in voting for a king, is lately ſent ambaſſador to 
Sweden. 

Mr. Vincent Gookin, one of the letters of land in 
Ireland, three hundred pounds per annum. 

Mr. Ralph King, the like place and ſalary. 

Mr. Bice, recorder of Dublin. 


The names of thoſe colonels, lieutenant-colonels, majors, 
captains, and governors of towns, that are not of the 
marching army, which ſat in the houſe. 


COLONEL Norton, a regiment, or fome compa- 
nies of foot, and governor of Portſmouth. 

Colonel Rogers, governor of Hereford, captain of 
2 county troop ; what company of foot, and other 
advantages, it is not certainly known. 
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Colonel Bingham, governor of Guernſey, 

Colonel Coppleſton hath. a county regiment, made 
high-ſheriff for three years together, ſuppoſed worth 
to him three or four hundred pounds per annum, one 
of — new made knights, and a great cavalier for. 
merly. 

— hF Cox, captain of a county troop, for that 
one hundred pounds per annum. 

Colonel Ireland, captain of a county troop. 

Colonel John Gorges, captain of a county troop, 

Major Hawkſworth, governor of Warwick caſtle 
one or two companies of foot, beſides other adyan- 
tages. 

Major Bowreman, deputy-governor of the Ifle of 
Wight; he hath command of Sandown and Wey. 
mouth caſtles, one or two companies of foot ; his other 
advantages not certainly known. 

Captain Fiennes hath a county troop. 

William Braddon, the ſame command and pay. 

Captain Crofts, the like. 

Captain Whitegrave, the like. 

Captain Ludlow, the like. 

James Heely, lieutenant to that troop. 

Captain Maſon, lieutenant to Hereford troop, and 
would get higher if he could; a poor inconſiderable 
creature, that ſays, His lord muſt beſtow ſome good 
place upon him, or elſe he cannot ſerve him. 


The names of the governors of towns, caſtles, and com- 
manders of the militia forces in Wales, and ſuch as have 
civil employments, who ſat in the houſe. 


COLONEL Dawkins, governor of Caermarthen, 
one of the deputy major-generals, captain of a 

militia troop. 

Evan Lewis, captain of a county troop. 

Hugh Price of Guernſey, captain of a militia troop, 
and governor of Red caſtle. 

John Price, receiver-general of South- Wales, and 
a great treaſurer formerly, now one of the admiralty, 
or a commiſſioner of appeals. | 

Bennet Hoſkins, deputy, or puny judge in Pem— 
broke, Caermarthen, and Cardigan ſhires. 

Griffith Bedward hath a great place in the wine- 
office at Weſtminſter. | 

Colonel John Carter, by Judge Glyn's interc{t, had 
lately three thouſand pounds voted him by the touts, 
for old arrears, to be paid out of the prize-gootds, 

Colonel James Phillips, one of the committee of 
the army; what other place is not known at pr. ict, 


The names of fuch, who did or might fit in the houſe, 
that belong to the admiraliy and navy. 


(QENERAL Blake, as general at ſea, one thouſand, 
ninety-five pounds per annum, beſides other ad- 


vantages ; lately deceaſed. 
Mr. Hopkins, one of the commiſſioners of the ad- 


miralty, five hundred pounds per annum ; lately de- 
ceaſed. 
| Major 


Major Beak, of Coventry, as commiſſioner of the 
admiralty, five hundred pounds per annum. 

Captain Hatſell, as commiſſioner of the navy at 
Plymouth, three hundred pounds per annum. 

Mr. Smith, as commiſſioner of the navy, the like. 

Colonel Rouſe, vice-admiral of the north and ſouth 
coaſts of Cornwall, a * of good value. 

Charles George Cock, as one of the judges of the 
admiralty, five hundred pounds per annum; and as 
a of the prerogative- court, three hundred 

ounds; in all, eight hundred pounds per annum. 

Major Gudley, as an officer of the ordnance, near 
three hundred pounds per annum; as captain of a 
county troop, one hundred pounds per annum; and 
deputy major- general to Kelley. 


The names of ſuch, who have civil employments, who 
75 ſerve for Scotland. ; 


LC Broghill, as preſident of the council there, 
one thouſand pounds per annum, beſides other 
advantages ; as colonel of horſe in Ireland, four hun- 
dred, ſeventy-four pounds, ten ſhillings; in all, one 
thouſand, four hundred, ſeventy-four pounds, ten 
ſhillings ; he was formerly not thought meet to be 
truſted with the government of a town in Ireland, be- 
cauſe looked upon as an old Proteſtant, and no tho- 
rough friend to the honeſt intereſt, yet, through the 
late defection, is received into this great truſt, 

Colonel Whetham, as one of the council in Scot- 
land, it is ſuppoſed five hundred pounds per annum. 

Sir William Rhodes, as one of the council, the 
like. 

Mr. Deſbrow, Major-general Deſbrow's brother, 
as one of the council, the ſame ſalary. 

Mr. Smith, a judge in Scotland, fix hundred pounds 
per annum. 

Mr. Swinton, the like place and ſalary. 

Judge Lawrence, the like. 

Sir James Mackdowell, one of the commiſſioners 
at Leith, about three hundred pounds per annum. 

Colonel Henry Markham, one of the commiſſioners 
for letting lands in Ireland, three hundred pounds per 
annum. | 

Sir John Weimes, tenant to the ſtate of the ſalt- 
pans near Leith, and hath a good advantage thereby. 


Others ſerving for England, fitting in the houſe, that 
have civil employments and ſalaries from the late. 


SR William Roberts, as one of the committee for 
preſervation of exciſe and cuſtoms, three hundred 
pounds per annum; as comptroller of the exchequer, 
l hundred pounds; in all, nine hundred pounds per 
annum. He is a commiſſioner at the wine- office, and 
one of the committee of the army. 
Dennis Bond, as comptroller of the receipts of the 
exchequer, five hundred pounds per annum. 
aptain Stone, as teller in the exchequer, five hun- 
dred pounds per annum, and great fees beſides; as 
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receiver- general of the taxes, three hundred pounds; 
as comptroller of the excife and- cuſtoms, four hun- 
dred pounds; in all, twelve hundred pounds per an- 
num ; he is a commiſſioner at the wine-office, and 
one of the committee of the army beſides. 

Gervis Bennet, one of the committee for preſer- 
vation of exciſe and cuſtoms, three hundred pounds 
per annum; hath alſo a great place in the wine-office, 
and is one of the committee of the army. 

Mr. * we as one of the commiſſioners of the 
cuſtoms, ſuppoſed worth near eight hundred pounds 
per annum. oo 

Mr. Nowell, ſcrivener, partner with Thurloe in 
the mer ſuppoſed of great advantage, and is 
* y engaged with the court intereſt. 

olonel Blake, receiver of the revenues, three hun- 
dred pounds per annum. 

Mr. Bedford, the like place and ſalary. 

Mr. Butler, the like. 

Mr. Hildſlie, commiſſioner of the prerogative-office, 
three hundred pounds per annum, and one of the com- 
mittee of the army. 

Mr. Lucy, the like places and ſalaries. | 

Chriſtopher Liſter, one of the tellers of the exche- 
quer, five hundred pounds per annum. 

Colonel Thomas Gorges, one of the commiſſioners 
for the new building : his advantage thereby cannot 
yet be known, till he and his brethren have racked 
the conſciences, flayed off the ſkins, and broken the 
bones of the poor people, making them ſwear againſt 
themſelves. 

Sir John Thoroughgood, one of the truftees for 
diſpoſing augmentations towards minilters mainte— 
nance : his falary is not well known. 

Colonel James Chadwicke, one of the judges of the 
peverell- court, at Nottingham, an old oppreſſive office, 
lately revived. 

Mr. Cary, of Weſtminſter, commiſſioner of ha- 
berdaſhers-hall, and deputy-{teward of Weſtminſter, 
lately deceaſed. 

Anthony Smith, maſter of an an oy fps a regiſter, 
fuppoſed worth two hundred pounds per annum. 

Robert (or William) Fenwick, maſter of an hoſ- 

ital. 
d Mr. Thomas Mackworth, farmer of the exciſe in 
Lancaſhire, by ſpecial order. | 

Maſter Clud, one of the committee of the army. 

John St. Aubin, a falary-man ; but what place he 
hath I cannot learn. 


The names of the protector (ſo called} his fons, kindred, 
ſervants, and others, who have received favours from 
him, and are thereby engaged for his intereſt. 

M R. Richard Cromwell, his eldeſt fon, chancellor 

of Oxford. ; 
Mr. Claypole, his ſon-in-law : he married his 


daughter, and is maſter of the horſe; a place of great 


advantage. | | 
Colonel 
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Colonel John Jones married the protector's ſiſter, 
and is governor of the Iſſe of Angleſey... _ 
Captain Nicholas married, the: proteQor's niece, 
and is governor of his caſtle at Chepſtow ; hath one 
or two companies of foot, beſides, other advantages; 
is alſo captain of a militia troop, and treaſurer-gene- 
ral of all South-Wales. 9 EARS 

Captain Blake married his niece, and is captain of 
his life-guard of horfe ; five hundred and eleven 
pounds per annum. n 1 
Sir Francis Ruſſel, whoſe daughter the protector's 
ſecond ſon married, was chamberlain of Chęſter, for- 
merly by the earls of Derby; ſuppoſed to be worth 
five hundred pounds per annum. een ee 

Edmund Giles married his kinſwoman, and is one 
of the maſters, of the chancery in ordinary; a place 
of great value. | | 


The names if his ſervants ſitting in the heil iſe. 
M : Nt Maidſtone, 1 of the houſe; a pla eb of 


great advantage. | 
Mr. Waterhouſe, ſteward of his lands; a place of 
great profit. | bi 
Sir Edward Herbert, intruſted as an overſeer or 
bailiff of his lands in Wales. | 


The names af the Protector (fo called) his kinſmen, not 
known to have any place as yet, that fat in the houſe. 

M R. Deſbrow, Major-general Deſbrow's ſon. 

Mr. Henry Cromwell. 25 

Mr. Gobert Barrington. 

Mr. Richard Hampden. 

Sir John Trevor. 

Mr. Trevor, his ſon. 

Mr. Francis Ingoldſby. 

Mr. Edw. Dunch. 


. x * 


Mr. Dunch, Who 
married two ſiſters. 


Sir Richard Everard, a good huntſman. 
Mr. Robert Williams, of Wales. 


and the proteAor's eldeſt ſon 


Not one of theſe ſuch men of principles, as was 
formerly pretended to be endeavoured after; neither 
indeed are the greateit part of the whole convention 
any, better : for which carriage of things, I am conh- 
dently perſuaded, the Lord, by one diſpenſation, or 
other, will make the man in power, and his counſel- 
lors hereunto, aſhamed. For, if this practice be 
good, the former (wherein the Lord ſet to his ſeal of 
approbation, by. his eminent and glorious preſence 
with them, which was contrary hereunto) was evil. 


The names of others, fitting in the Vauſe, having engage- 
. ments from the prolector upon them... 


A LDERMAN Pack, one of the new made knights, 
for the good ſervice he did the protector and his 
family, by his preſenting the bill for kingſhip: it is 
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ſaid, he obtained, from the protector, by his petition 
or requeſt, a diſcharge from an account of ſixteen 
thouſand pounds, Which he and the reſt of the then 
commiſſioners were liable to make good, for ſo much 
run- out- of caſh, in the time of their commiſſion for 
the cuſtoms. 
Alderman Foot, a new made knight. 
Alderman Diekinſon, of Vork, one of the ne; 
made knights. | 
Anthony Nichols, one of the eleven members, high. 
ſheriff, of Cornwall, and, as is reported, lately received 
a reward from Q.. E. 8 WT 
Mr. Kiffin, who, having received former courteſic; 
by means of O. P. and his confederates, as to prohi- 
bited goods, and in other reſpects, is thereby engaged 
to become his vaſſal, and to command a company gf 
foot in the new militia, to ſupport his tyranny, whilt 
the ſaints and others are impriſoned for oppoſing it. 
Mr. Lawrence, the preſident of the council's ſon 
who muſt do as his father. 
Mr. Waller, Sir Hardreſs Waller's ſon, and is nz 
turally engaged to ſupport his father's intereſt. 
Mr. Keeling, one of the maſters of the trinity. 
hovſe, and. his relations at court. : 
In all, one hundred eighty-two. 


If there be any miſtakes (as it is very probablc 
there are) in the computation of the forementioned 
offices, places, or ſalaries, you may pleaſe to under- 
ſtand, there was not in the leaſt a delire, or deſign, to 
do any thing untruly thereby, to make the men, or 
things, appear worſe than in truth they are; there 
having been all the ways and means, that with honelty, 
wiſdom, and ſafety, might be uſed, to attain a right 
underſtanding in every particular : but if, through any 
failure, therein, thoſe who are moſt concerned, do 
find themſelves aggrieved, knowing they are not, in 
every punctilio, dealt right with ; the only way, for 
their own vindication, and ſatisfaction. of others, will 
be, to give a more perfect and brief account hereot 
themſelves ; which with much eaſe they may do ima 
little time; theſe things, thus laid down, being rc- 
ported of them, 

Upon the foregoing premiſes it is further propoſed 
and queried, | 

1. Whether the ſelf-denying ordinance, made by 
the long parliament, were in force, or minded by tle 
gentlemen ? A thing ſame. of them fo approved ct, 
and were inſtrumental, in that day, to promote ard 
carry on. May it not be defired they would better 
conlider, and put it in practice, when they meet ay?! 
ſeeing they have revived all acts and ordinances, not 
contrary to their mode] of government, alias, inſtru- 
ment of bondage to the Englith nation? 

2. Whether men, ſtanding under fuch mercenary 
and ſelf- intereſted obligations and dependencies Up !! 
a ſingle perſon, as theſe men do, and who, like 1 
many horſe-lecches, have ſucked and drawn into them- 
ſelves the expected fruit of all the blood an trace 


expended in the late war, againſt leſs tyranny and . 
| N | Precio 


* 


preſſion in the king, than they have now ſettled in 
their protector, are fit perſons to be legiſlators, law- 
makers, framers of governments and oaths, and leviers 
of money on the people ? And whether, in the eye of 
reaſon, any other can be expected from them, but 
that they will endeavour, all they can, to uphold that 
intereſt-they are hired to ſerve, and whereby their own 
incomes and falaries may be continued? For, doth 
not the ſcripture ſay, Deut. xvi. 18. That a gift blinds 
the eyes of the wiſe, and perverts the wards of the riglitesus. 
And, Prov. xvii. 8. 4 gift is a precigus lone in the eyes 
of him that hath it, and, whitherſoever it turns, it pra- 
ſpers. And, Prov. xviii. 16. A man's gift maketh way 
fir him, and brings him before great men. 

3. Whether, for more than one hundred years laſt 

alt, it hath been heard, or known, that any number 
of Englithmen, fitting in that houſe, did in any wile 
conſent (eſpecially in a time of peace) as theſe un- 
worthy perlons have lately done, to levy a tax, for 
three years together, upon the people; and, as if 
that were not enough, to order a three months tax to 
be paid twice over? 'Fogether with the exciſe (a tax 
{o much abhorred, and created only by the neceſſity 
of war) which, with the cuſtoms, is impoſed i per- 
fetuum upon the nation, and made an hereditary and 
itanding revenue to the crown ? 

4. What equality, or juſtice, is there in that act 
of Union, whereby the Scots nation comes to be in- 
corporated with this nation, ſo as to have equal privi- 
leges and power, by their intereſted mercenary men 
{as their preſent truſtees are) to become lawgivers, 
tramers of governments and oaths, and leviers of taxes 
of the free people of the Englith nation, who were 
lately at ſo great coſt and charges in reducing and 
bringing them under, that they might not be in a ca- 
pacity to hurt or damage them ? And whether theſe 
gentlemen, ſent from the aforeſaid nation, have not 
lo tar over-ruled, as to fave themſelves, by putting 
the burthen on the Englith ? Having raiſed upon the 
F.ngliſh nation the three years tax, from thirty thou- 
lard pounds per month, to thirty-five thouſand ; where- 
by the Scottiſh nation. is reduced, from ten thouſand 
pounds per month, to ſix, Is the dividend equal? Is 
nat the Scoitith nation undervalued, as of little worth, 
winch formerly bore ſo high? Do not the Engliſh 
loſe and ſuffer by that nation ? And were it not better 
to be without it? And all ſuch gentlemen in parlia- 
ment, that have no more ſenſe or reſentment, what 
burthens they lay on this nation, ſo they may keep 
their places and falaries ? 

5. Whether the judges and commiſſioners of the 
Chancery, together with ſuch who have great places 
in adiminiſtering of law to the people, and very great 
advantages and profits thereby, be not likewiſe to be 
excepted againſt, as to parliamentary truſt ? It being 
molt ſure, that they will hardly be diſpoſed to make 
lach laws and governments, as may diminiſh the 


: Free preaching the goſpel and knowledge of God is become 
linie, rendering men uncapable to fit in the parliament. 
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ſplendor or mercenatineſs of their profeſſion, ſecing 
they are known to be men who, from time tb time, 
have always advanced their own trade, as their pre- 
ſent height doth witneſs ; who, to the great diſho- 
nour of the nation, while they profeſs themſelves the 
miniſters of juſtice and rightcouſneſs to the people, 
do, under that pretence, greaten and inrich them- 
felves in the opprefiions and miſeries of the people. 

6. And why is it, that the diſpenſers of the law, as 
well as the * teachers of the goſpel, ſhould not be 
made uncapable to {it and act in parliament, ſeeing 
there alſo is an old muſty act to prohibit them ſo to 
do? But, it ſeems, their envy at the free diſpenſing 
of the goſpel on the one haifd, and their gain by the 
law on the other, hinder them that they cannot ſec, 
or take notice of it. 

7. The like may be queried concerning the ſwordſ- 
men's Ccapzcity to tit, whilit in pay; eſpecially to 
decree and vote in levying of money, tor three years 
together, and of other unheard-of oppreſſive ways, 
deviſed and practiſed for no other ule, than to pay 
themſelves their wages and falaries, now. they do no 
work, unleſs it be to undo what they did before, and 
to reduce the well- affected pcople of this nation unto 
their firſt condition of flavery, to be ruled by mere 
will and pleaſure. 


Here follows a catulagie of the kinglings, or the names of 
thaje perſons, wha ated for t a king ;, the trucft that has 
yet can be gitten, with the names the ſeveral counties 
for which they ſerve. 


OOO OO . EI ra Ion —— 


Bedfordſlirc. Mr. Briſcoe 
Mr. Samuel Bediord Derbyſhire. 
Berkſhire. Gervas Bennet 
Edmund Dunch Devonſhire. 0 
John Dunch Dorſctſhire. 


Mr. Trumball 
Mr. Hide 
Buckinghamſhire. 

Ld. Commiſ. Whitlock 

Colonel Ingoldſhy 

Mr. Richard Hampden 

Mr. Francis Ingoldſby 
Cheſhire. 

Mr. Richard Leigh 

Mr. Peter Brook 

Cambridgeſhire. 

John Thurloe, Secretary 

Sir Francis Ruſſel 

Mr. Robert Weſt 
Cornwall. 

Mr. Richard Carter 

Mr. John Buller 

Cumberland. 
Captain Howard 
George Downing 


Attorn. Gen. Prideaux 
Dennis Bond 
Colonel Pingham 
Colonel Fitz-james 
Durham County. 
Capt. Thomas Lilburn 
Mr. Anthony Smith 
Yorkſhire. 
Doctor Bathurſt 
Eilex. 0 
Glouceſterſhire. 
Captain Stone 
Herefordſhire. 
Captain Maſon 
Hertfordihire. 
Earl of Saliſbury 
Sir Richard Lucy 
Huntingdonſhire. 
Colonel Mountague 


Mr. Henry Cromwell 


+ Or that the crown and title of king ſhould be offered to 
Oliver Cromwell. 
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Kent. 
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Kent. © 
Leiceſterſhire. 
Colonel Hacker 
Lincolnſhire. 
Captain Fiennes 
Middleſex. 
Sir William Roberts 
Weſtminſter. 
Colonel Groſvenor 
London. 


Alderman Foot 
Alderman Pack 
Monmouthſhire, © 
Norfolk. 4 
Colonel Wood 
Colonel Wilton 
Major Burton 


Northamptonſhire. © 

Nottinghamthire, © 

Northumberland. © 
Oxfordſhire. 


Col. Nathaniel Fiennes 
Mr. William Lenthal 
Mr. Miles Fleetwood 


Sir Francis Norris 


Mr. Jenkinſon 
Mr. Crook 
Rutlandſhire. O 
Shropſhire. 
Mr. John Aſhton 
Staffordſhire. 
Sir Charles Ouſeley 
Mr. Nowell, Scrivener 
Capiain Whitgreave 
Somerſetſhire. 
Recorder Long 
Colonel John Gorges 
Mr. Rcbert Aldworth 
John Aſh, junior 
Southampton. 
Lord Commiſſioner Liſle 
Mr. Smith, Commiſſioner 
of the navy 
Major Bowreman 
Suffolk. 
Mr. Francis Bacon 
Mr. Nathamiel Bacon 
Mr. Robert Brewſter 
Surry. 
Sir Richard Onſloe 
Mr. John Goodwin 
Mr. Duncomb 
Mr. Drake 
Mr. De la noy Southwark 
Suſſex. 
Sir John Trevor 
Warwickſhire. 
Mr. Clem. Throgmorton 
Mr. Lucy 
Major Beake 
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Worceſterſhire. 


Sir Thomas Rouſe « 


Mr. Edward Pitt 
Wiltſhire. | 
Mr. Gabriel Martin 
Lancaſhire. 
Colonel Ireland 
Weſtmoreland. © 


Not known to what coun- 
ties they belong. 

Sir Thomas Wrath 

Colonel Bret 

Major Beak, lifeguard 

Mr. Lawrence, the preſi- 
dent's ſon 

Mr. Walter, Sir Har- 
dreſs's fon 

Alderman Stevens 


Mr. Thelwell 


Wales. 
Colonel Philip Jones 
Mr. Clay pole, called lord 
Mr. Trevor 
Mr. Williams 
Judge Glyn 
Gritlith Bedwerda 
Colonel Phillips 
Mr. Upton 
Mr. Hugh Price 
Mr. Lloyd 
Mr. Herbert 
Col. Gorge Twiſleton 
Col. John Carter 

For Scotland. 
Lord Cockram 
Sir Alex. Wedderbone 
Mr. Ramſay, provoſt of 
Edinburgh 

Sir John Weimes 
Lord T weedale 


. DoQor Douglas 


Mr. Barclay 

Mr, Woofley 
Commitiary Lockhart 
Mr. Godfrey Rhodes 
Mir. Lockhart 


Engliſhmen in Scotland. 
Colonel Henry Markham 
Lord Broghill 


For Ireland. 
Recorder Bice 
Mr. Vincent Gooking 
Aldertan Tigh, mayor 
Colonel Raynolds 
Major Owen 
Major Morgan 


Sir Theophilus Jones 
Colonel Jephſon 
Colonel Bridges 
Colonel Fouke 

Lieut. Colonel Berisford 
Major Aſton 

Captain Halſey 


ar my and navy in pay 20 


Others receiving ſalaries, 


and lying under other 
engagements 33 


In all 70 


Whereof, The other fifty are Sc 


In all 120. 
and Engliſhmen, ot 


of the council with the 


ſecretary 5 ſlight, low, and incon. 
ſiderable principles, and 
Of his kindred 12 will turn any way their 


maſter will have them. 
Officers belonging to the 


It is reported, that ſeveral of theſe perſons, becauſe 
their protector judged it not ſaſe for him, at that 
time, to accept of their unworthy offer, being either 
really, or ſeemingly, diſſatisfied, went away, and 
would not give their vote for this new government, 
now pretended to be ſettled, called the [7unble Peli. 
tion and Advice; which, as is commonly ſpoken, was 
carried but by three voices, fifty-three againſt fiſi); 
and is alſo againſt the deſire and approbation of the 
good people of the nation. The names of which 
fifty-three perſons ſhould alſo have followed in tle 
next place, could a true catalogue thereof have been 
obtained. 

Nor are they hereby excuſed, who gave not their 
vote for one or the other, but feem to be difſatisfed 
with the preſent proceedings; becauſe, by their ft. 
ting in the houſe, they pretend, as repreſenters of tie 
people (for whom they ſerve) to preſerve their rights 
and freedom free from the violence, tyranny, and 
oppreſſion of all arbitrary powers whatſocver: yt 
notwithſtanding, as by ſuffering their fellow-members 
to be kept from them, and judged without doors ; fit 
ting and adiourning at the protector's pleaſure, as ff 
they were his ſervants; with many other unworidy 
things, which already have been, and ſurtier might 
be mentioned: ſo when they were endeavoured to 
be violated by the kinglings; and being now realy 
trampled upon, and given away, by the above-min- 
tioncd fifty-three perſons (who like ſo many liaves er 
vailals, with ropes about their necks, came bowing, 
and beſeeching him to take the fole government cf 
the three nations upon him, and to chulc his fuccc- 
ſors) they do not cry out, proteſt, declare again, 
and withdraw from them (which either is or ougit to 
be at their liberty) in the doing whereof, thet- n. 
paralleled wickedneſſes (the fruit of this late apollaly} 
mult of neceflity fall to the ground; but, t6:owa 
love to their ſelf-intereſt, unbelief, and not tru.tig 
the Lord with their outward concernments, in beg 
ing a thorough teſtimony againſt them, and in ſtance 
ing for the good of the people, they go on with them, 
lining their own conſciences, and fimply endea vir- 
ing to quiet and ſatisfy their oppreſſed brethren, "7 
ſaying, he hath not the title of king; as if OD 

* 
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eil, oppreſſion, and arbitrarineſs lay in that, whenas 
he hath the ſame, and no leſs power, than if he had 
the title, and were called King: yea, a far greatcr 
power (as was faid before) than what colt ſo much 
Mood and treaſure to oppoſe in the late king. Surely 
theſ- flight pretences will not ſuſſiciently excuſe them 
in the day of their account, for thus doing. 


Thus ſar the deſcription and narrative; a few ge- 
neral queries are further propoſed for a cloſe to the 
whole. And it is humbly offered to the conſideration 
of all ingenious people, and queried, Whether the 
afcramentioned perſons, who ſeem to diſſent from the 
preſent proceedings, and their brethren the kinglings, 
together with the fifty-three new government-men, 
who alſo, in time, may be more publick, fall not un- 
der ſome of theſe following characters? Such as know 
them may judge. | 

Firit,, Whether they are not thoſe who worſhip the 
riſing fun ?—Or, ſuch as have advanced great eſtates 
by the publick, and may be in fear of being called to 
an account—Or, fuch as are under hopes and expec- 
tations to raiſe -themſclves by the preſent intereſt 
Or, as are lovers of popularity, and to be in high 
places—Or, as are of low and timorous ſpirit, not 
approving their hearts to God, or redeemed from men, 
and ſo are fearful to give offence by their dillenting— 
Or, ſuch as had ſome deſign to drive either for them- 
ſelves, relations, or the * clergy—Or, at beſt, were 
ſuch as thought, by their continuance there, they might 
ſo balance proceedings, as to prevent the running of 
things into that extremity, as otherwiſe they would ? 
Not conſidering they did much more hurt in counte- 
nancing them with their preſence, than they could do 
good by their oppoſition, which was but laughed at. 

2. How the people of this nation ſhould come to be 
concluded by, take notice of, or be ſubject to this 
new government, framed and made by theſe men ; 
ſccing they never choſe them to any ſuch purpoſe, 
nor f petitioned them about any ſuch thing? If they 
cond aiſume a liberty to alter the government from 
what they found it : Why might it not have become 
them to have attempted rather the reducing of it to 
ſuch a form, as might have anſwered the juſt ends and 
expectations of thoſe that ſent them, than ſuch a 
heightening as this, of an intereſt, formerly ſo much 
complained of? That an attempt to change the go- 
Vernment ſhould be cauſe ſufficient to diſſolve his 
talt parliament ; and not be an offence in this? Is there 
not cauie to fay, that having ſerved the end for which 
they at firſt were choſen, viz. The advance of their 
protector's intereſt, and his providing for his deſigns 
{which nerther the old parliament, little parliament, 
nor his former parliane:t would do) they are ſtill con- 


* A gentleman of this jnudo ſwore he would go help to ſet- 


} * . * 
2 church, that, in matters of religion, ſcarce knows the 
ht hand from the left. 


tinued, and kept as a reſerve againft the next oppor- 
tunity to bring further ſlavery and oppreſſion upon the 
nation? | 

Whether the government by the keepers of the li— 
berties of England, the people's {who have not for- 
feited their liberties) repreſenters, and a council of 
ſtate was not, or may not be more ſucceſsful for the 
good of the nation, and a great deal leſs butrthenſome 
and chargeable to the people than the inſtrument of 
proteCtoral government, or the prefent government, 
of the humble petition and advice ? Though the for- 
mer of theſe was fo highly boatted of, as if it came 
from heaven, and as it one z of it might not be 
parted with ; and that ꝓ other foundations could nd 
man lay; yet in three years time, it is found utterly 
uſcleſs, deſtroying itſelf, fo as that, by the humble pe- 
tition and advice, the idea and deſire of Mr. Thurloe, 
and his maſter, rather than the invention and free pro- 
poſal of his mercenary juncto, it mult, by their pre- 
tended authority, be changed for ſomething that is 
likely to prove as uſeleſs as that was, if not more. 

4. Whether thoſe: gentlemen, fitting in the houſe, 
who were choſen by the inſtrument of protectoral go- 
vernment, which they have, now caſt out, and intro- 
duced their new government of the humble petition 
and advice, in the room thereof, were not in all rea- 
ſon to have ceaſed, and gone out, with the govern- 
ment that choſe them, rather than withont the good 
people's conſent, and a new choice (by this new de- 
vice of adjournment) continued themſelves as lords 
over the nation, in this their new erected govern- 
ment ? | 

5. Whether the gocd old cauſe, formerly contended 
and bled for, and which coſt ſo much treaſure in the 
hands of other inſtruments, in the long and little par- 
lament, be not, in a very great degree and meaſure 
(if not altogether) changed, and put into the hands of 
ſuch, as ſometimes were accounted either n{uters, or 
malignants, or not ſo fit for ſo great a trult ? 

6. Whether the lawyers, or gentlemen of the long 
robe, having gain d their protector over to their inte- 
reſt and party (as was learnedly and wittingly inti- 
mated by the ſpeaker, at the late inauguration, when 
he had qiveſted him of his f rd, and put on the king's 
robe, That nw he might ſpeak without 5ffence, that his 
hiehnejs was become « 291-1) are not in a fairer and 
more likely way, and capacity, to hang up the ſoldiers 
belts and ſwords in Weitminſter-hall, by the Sscottiſli 
colours, than the ſoldiers are, to hang up the lawyers 
gowns there? As they have oftentimes threatened they 
would: alas poor England, is not the law, and the 
adminiſtering of it, as corrupt, dilatory, burthenſome, 
and vexatious as ever + D»th the {triving of theſe two 
great intereſts produce any good to thee? (which the 


+ Not one petition from any county or town in England, or 


dominions thereunto belonging. ; ? 
1 See the Protettor's (ſo called) ſpeech to his parliament, after 


the old and little parliament were diſlolved. 
3 G 2 ſoldiers 
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ſoldiers once ſo highly pretended to) Or rather, Is 
there not hereby an increaſe of thy preſſures and 
burthens ? . 

7. Whether the proceedings in the late convention, 
particularly the votes for another houſe, a ſtanding 
army, a perpetual tax for cuſtoms to be let to farm, 
the hot attempts to build again the curſed ruins of 
kingſhip : alſo reſolutions to bring in publick profeſ- 
ſion of faith, and tie up the publick maintenance to 
conformity thereunto, with the endeavours that were 
uſed to have impoſed a catechiſm upon us, do not 
clearly ſhew what a ſpirit is raiſed up again? And 
whether does not the tendency of theſe tranſactions 
'(according to human probability) threaten a * rendiva- 
tion of civil and eccleſiaſtical tyranny ; againſt which 
a moſt ſolemn and ſignal teſtimony hath been borne 
amongſt us by the ſpirit of God in his people, the 
blood of the ſaints, and the dreadful effects of provi- 
dence ? 

8. Whether the great and high concernments, for- 
merly the travel, the hopes and aims of many amongſt 
-us, were at all upon the hearts of thoſe in power, or 
their late aſſembly; to wit, A farther reformation of 
things, in the regulation of law; the deſolation of op- 
preſſive courts, and committees; the abrogation of 
tythes, and ſupernumerary offices; the removal of all 
unneceſſary burthens and public grievances, with all 
ſuch laws, cuſtoms, and proceedings, as were calcu- 
lated for the intereit of mere will and power of anti- 

chriſtian and arbitrary greatneſs? But, on the con- 
trary, hath not the reſult of late proceedings been 
ſuch, as hath already, in part, healed the wound that 
theſe had received, and holds out a clear intendment 
to reſtore them again to their former power, ſplendor, 
and exaltation, to the meking void, as much as in them 
lies, the dear effect of all the blood, prayers, appeals, 
and glorious deliverances, which have been laid out 


upon that account? 


9. Whether the hard proceedings againſt James 


Nailer, in his uſage and punithmeat (although his 


principle be not hereby owned} doth not, in a great 
meaſure, very nearly concern many godly, fober, and 
peaceable p-ople in the three nations ? HavetThey any 
good aſſurance, they may not hercaiter be dealt wihal 


after the like manner? And whether the ſeveral pro- 


feſſions amongſt us, that, by the national faith, ſhall 
be concluded unorthodox, may not, from theſe begin- 
nings, and other foundations already laid, expect to 
receive the like entertainment at the hands of this ge- 
neration ; as ihe godly and faithful followers of. Chriſt 
have at the hand of tte worldly powers, and national 
church, in times palt * 

10. Whether the oath ex fei, ufed by the biſhops, 


in their court of high commiliion, judging the opi- 


* Sce Provifion for tender Conſciences in the Humble Petition 
and Advice, Article 11. See their Act ior Catech:ling, and that 
for the Lord's Day. See Facon and Iate's Ordinance agaiult 
Blaſphemy, now ſeemed to. be revived. 

+ All bouſes within the walls of the city, for ten miles dictance 


nions, and racking the conſciences of good people 
formerly, be not like to come in uſe again; a 
ſwearing begins to grow ſo much into requeſt, aud 
to be ſo common, not only at court amongſt great 
men, but alſo in their parliaments, appointing com. 
miſſioners (together with the exciſe and cuſtoms' t, 
let it to farm; for do they not give power (as appears 
in their act for new buildings) to cauſe men to {ive 
who, ſometimes, it 1s to be feared, forſwear them. 
ſelves? Whether the land hath not formerly mourned, 
becauſe of oaths? And is it not by this means likely 
to do ſo again? ! 

It. Whether the ſpirit of the ſtar-chamber and 
council- board did not alſo riſe up, and act Vigorouſly 
in the houſe, putting them upon the project of pu- 
nithing perſons for building new houſes, tor new fa. 
milies, which the Lord hath been plcaſed to multiply? 
As if his bleſſing, of increaſing the people in and near 
London, were a judgment or curſe ; and the inercaſine 
of dwellings for them, a crime to be puniſhed b) , 
f mula or fine: and, if the Lord ſhall be plcafed to 
with-hold the ſword and peſtilence, for ſeven years ty 
come, as he hath done the laſt ſeven or ten years pail, 
and continue the like increaſe of new families, mul 
not the aforeſaid families either ſupplant the old, or 
£0 build new houſes at Jamaica? Such being the pre. 

ent caſe already, that a houle is hardly to be gotten 

for a family to live in. Which things being confi. 
dered, might it not be deſired, that thoſe gentlemen 
of the long robe, and the great fwordſmen their bre- 
thren, who have had ſuch a fellow-feeling of the con— 
ditions and eltates of the poor tradeſmen and artificers, 
as to impoſe this burthen upon them, would lend 
them their Inns of Court and Chancery, Whitchall, 
St. James's, and other great houſes, before the poor 
new families ſhould lie out of doars, or have no houſes 
to dwell in ? 

12. Whether extreme neceſſity did not at firſt in- 
troduce. that fo much abhorred tax (by the Englith} of 
exciſe, only, to maintain the war, wherein they were 
then engaged, for juitice and freedom, againſt a ne- 
gative voice in the late king? And his claiming the 
ſole power of the militia, as of right belonging to 
him? And whether the ſaid tax was not intended to 
be continued for ſo long time only, till that neceſſity 
was over, and no longer, and the nation then to be te- 
duced to its freedom again? And if fo, Whether chere 
be not greater reaſon that that burthen ſhould cc: le, 
and be taken off the people, than now in a time of 
peace (together with the cuſtoms) be made perpciva!, 
and a {tanding revenue to hold up and imaiitain thole 
very uſurpations, and grievances, vis. a negative voic? 
over the people's repreſcnters in parliament : and the 
ſole power of the militia in the hands and diſpoſal of 


round, that, from 37 years paſt, to the 2qth of September, 1657, 


have been built upon new foundations, are, by the late act, to py 
a full year's rent to the protector, as they may be let at a rack 
rent; in execution whereof ſo much oppreſſion hath been exerts 
ciſed already, as would take up too much room to declare it. 
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2 protector, for the extirpation whereof it was firſt 
employed * | 
13. Whether the exciſe be not a tax far more bur- 
thenſome than ſhip-money in the days of the king ? 
And whether the late * continuing of it for two or 
three years on the people, without the leaſt thew .of 
arliamentary authority, was not an act as criminal 
and obnoxious to juſtice, as was the levying of ſhip- 
money in that day? And ſurely had this late conven- 
tion been of Engliſh ſpirits, and not baſely unworthy; 


and freed them from that devouring oppreſling tax, 
than made it F heavier, and, by a law, bound it upon 
their ſhoulders for ever? 

14, Were not theſe late acts for continuance of 
exciſe and cuſtoms for ever, with the delegated powers 
therein contained, to ſwear, fine and impriſon perſons 
at pleaſure, togethcr with the act of farming out the 
ſame, with that of the new buildings, calculated and 
deſigned on purpoſe againſt the merchants, trad-ſmen, 
artificers, and the whole city of London, with the 
parts adjoining, to bring them down, and make them 
poor and low, that ſo, like a great tame als, ſubdued 
to the yoke, they may be ridden at pleaſure; and, as 
fit for nothing elſe but to bear the burthen of the 
whole nation ? And, whether they be well rewarded 
by theſe new law-makers, for their former forward- 
neſs in the good old cauſe; in lending their money, 
and adventuring their Jives at Glouceſter, Newport 
Pagnel, Aulton, and other piaces, tor the delivering 
their country from thoſe very yokes, which are now, 
by a Jaw, re-eſtabliſhed, and impoſed upon us ? 

15. Whether theſe pretended law-makers had not 
more of a ſelfiſh, than a publick ſpirit, in declining 
the way of lubſidy, and advancing their nineteen hun- 
dred thouiand pounds per year, for the ſupport of 
their new government, by laying two-thirds of the 
{ame on the merchants, tradeſmen, and artificers ; and 
the other third on the real and perſonal eſtates of the 
nation? Have they not hereby ſlipped their own ſhoul- 
ders from under the burthen; and unworthily laid it 
heavy on the induitrious people; whilſt the lawyers 
great places and fees, with the ſwordmen's ſalaries, 
and land purchaſed with the price of other men's 
blood, pay little or nothing at all! 

16. Whether the gentlemen of this convention be 
not the very offspring of the old courtiers, and their 
dependants, the late patentees ſuppreiled and turned 
out of the long parhament, at their firſt ſitting, as 
unworthy to come there; in that they have bought and 
told the people of this nation, by letting, and taking 
to farm their rights and properties? Did ever any 
company of men before abuſe porliamentary autho- 
rity ſo, as theſe men have done; in making an act to 
let to farm the good people of this nation, their pro- 


* Vi hich was done by the Protector, (fo called) and his coun- 


*I . 1 . . . 
eile no parliament ſitting ; as the king and bis council formerly 
ruled il1p-money, 


— 


would they not rather have broken this yoke to pieces, 
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perties and goods, to ſuch as will bid moſt; and au- 
thoriſing their members to become like panders, to 
give entertainment to all comers, who have a mind 
to become patentees, and con ract with them for 
power, to uſe the Englith free people as they pleaſe ? 

17. Whether the pretence, of advancing a revenue 
to the ſtate, be a plea ſufficient to warrant their op- 
preſſing, impoverithing, and inflaving the people of 
this nation, to fill the ſtate's coffer ; or rather the- 
lulis of ſome great ſtateſmen? And whether ſuch, as 
buy dear, muſt not fell dear, and uſe ſuch means to- 
raite their money again, as will eat up the people to 
the very bones? Were not Sir Abraham Daws, Sir 
John Worf-nham, and Sir Nicholas Criſp, counted 
criminal, and fined accordingly, for being ſuch far-- 
mers? And whether the gentlemen that do, and ſhalk 
now adventure to farm, may not, in time, come to 
be ſubjects of like juſtice, as was deſervedly exe 
cuted upon Empſon and Dudley, with their confede— 
rates, for their raking and peeling the people of this 
nation formerly ? 

18. Whether the raiſing up again the ruins of the 
fallen courts and monarchy, and the giving up the 
grand intereſts of the people, ſo lately redeemed with 
the price of much precious blood, out of the clutches 
of tyranny, into the hands of one ſingle perſon again; 
and this done without the advice and conſent, and 


againſt the hopes and expeQations of the moſt faithful 
and honeſt part of the nation, be not an act highly 


unworthy the day that is upon us, and a fundamentat. 
ground of diſſatisfaction to all, in whom there yet re- 
mains any ſenſe of the late moſt honourable cauſe, 
and of the experiences and appearances chat attended 
us, while we abode uncorrupted in the faithful and 
tervent proſecution thereof ? 

Upon the whole : whether thefe things, brought 
forth of late, be the natural iſſue of thoſe noble be. 
ginnings fosmerly amongſt us; or rather the degene- 


rate fruits of that bitter root of apoitaſy that hath. 


ſprung up lince, and of late more effectually mani- 
feited itſelf, under the face of authority; in an aſſem- 
bly of men, made up of perſons ridden by the clergy, 
and aQcd by principles of ſelf-fecurity, and advance- 
ment of ſons and kinſmen, ſervants, of low-fpirited. 
conquered Scots, curbed cavaliers, and young boys; 
of corrupt lawyers, and others ; who proſtitute their 
light and principles to their Diana; to uphold their. 
gein and profits; and of a declined fort of Indepen- 
dant, baptised, rauting, and mercurial divinity pro- 


feſlors; and'Jaſtly, of mercenary foldicrs and fſwordſ— 


men, who have, out of fear, or coveious ends, apot- 
tatiſed, and unworthily b-irayed as honourable and pre- 
cious 2 cauſe as cver was on foot fi:.ce. the world 
b-gan, of all whici this juncto was made up and con- 
ſtituted. 

+ Can any other be expedled from mercenary, ſoldiers, laws 
yers, falary-men, and other court-paralites ? 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Reader, 
71 IS had come ſooner into thy hands, had not provi- 


dence hindered : what is wanting, either for matter or 


form, thou art defired (who art capable heresf) to make 


a ſupply in this or ſome other manner, more for the diſcs- 
very of wickedneſs, and pleading for righteouſneſs ; and 
however the apoſtates of the day (with their proteftor ) may 
be diſpleaſed and rage thereat ; yet, conſider the encourage- 
ment our lard protefior gives thee hereunto, Iſa. ix. 16. 
Who complains {that in a day of tranſ reſſing, flying and 
departing away from God, 4 oppreſſion ; yea, when truth 
failed, and he that departed from evil made himſelf a prey, 
and there was no judgment ) that none called for juſtice, nor 
any man pleaded for truth, Qc. and wondered there was no 
interceſſor : let nat that lively active ſpirit, that ance ap- 
peared for God, againſt !yranny and wickedneſs in the late 


king's days, neo die; when the ſame ſpirit and 1;;4_ 
edneſs i again remved and acting, even by them 1, R 
were ſo inflrumental to deftroy the late generaticn, for theſe 
very things, Your friend, who, having in ſome neaſyr, 
been inftrumental herein, hath no other appreſenſiins in 
his wn ſpirit, but that he may before long be hnetim, and 
dealt withal as others have been formerly upon the like g. 
count; yet the matter, herein contained, being ſuch ar /; 
Juftice could take place ) might nat only be figned to, pleaded fir 
but would certainly auercame; he is ſ far from being 7 
couraged, or in the leaf? dumb ed in his ſpirit frm the 
publiſhing keresf, that he had much rather {the Lari af. 
ſiting) be exp2ſed ts a flate of impriſonment all his dig, 
yen, ts death itſelf, than withdraw His aſſiſtance in e 
leaſt meaſure, in this or any «ther thing, wherein he gg. 
prehends he may be uſeful to witneſs againſt the ah f 
this day, to revive the gaod old cauſe, and bring in Justice 


and righteouſneſs t the pegple. 


A ſecond Narrative of the late Parliament (fo called). Wherein, after a brief reciting 
ſome remarkable Paſſages in the former Narrative, is given an Account of their 
ſecond Meeting, and Things tranſacted by them. As, alſo, how the Protector (o 
called) came ſwearing, By the living God, and diſſolved them, after two or three 
Weeks ſitting. With ſome Queries ſadly propoſed thereupon. Together, with an 
Account of Three and Forty of their Names, who were taken out of the Iouſe, 
and others that ſat in the Other Houſe, intended for a Houſe of Lords; but, being 
ſo unexpectedly diſappointed, could not take Root, with a brief Character and De- 
ſcription of them. All humbly preſented to publick View. By a Friend to the 


good Old Cauſe of Juſtice, Righteouſneſs, 


the Freedom and Liberties of the Pcopie, 


which hath coſt ſo much Blood and Treaſure, to be carried on in the late Wars, 


and are not yet ſettled. 


Curſed be the man before the Lord that rijeth up and buildeth the city Jericho, te fen! 
lay the foundation thereof in his fir/t-born, and in his youngeſt ſen ſhall he je: up the 


gates of it, Josh. vi. 26. 


T have ſeen the fooliſh taking root; but ſuddenly I curſed his habitation : his children ore 
Jar from ſafety, and they are cruſhed in the gate, neither is there any to deliver then. 


Jos v. 3, 4. 


He diſappointeth the devices of the crafty, ſo that their hands cannot find their enterpriſe. 


Jos v. 12. 


terrors. JOB xviii. 14. 


Hit confidence ſhall be rooted out of his tabernacle, and it ſhall bring him to the bing f 


Printed 


H E late 1 (ſo called) having made their 
new model of government, called, The Humble 
Petition and Advice, before they had well licked their 
golden caif, or given the brat of their brain a name, 
were called upon to adjourn, and break up: and ſo, 
making more haſte than good ſpeed, they left things 
very raw and imperfect, which afterwards occaſioned 
great conteſts ; and, in fine, their diſſolution. 
According to the time they adjourned unto, they aſ- 
ſemble again, being January 23, 1657, where, after 
the uſual ſolemnities of devotion performed, they re- 
air to the houſe, where they found ſome of their 
number commiſſioned, and impowered by the protec- 
tor, to {wear them. The copy of which oath here 
follows: | 


AHT OAT He 


c I Do in the preſence, and by the name of God 
1 Almighty, promiſe and ſwear, That, to the utmoſt 
* of my power in my place, I will uphold and main- 
© tain the true Reformed Proteſtant Chriſtian Religion 
© in the power thereof, as it is contained in the holy 
ſcriptures of the Old and New Teſtament, and en- 
courage the profeſſion and profeſſors of the ſame : 
and that I will be true and faithful to the lord * pro- 
te ctor of the commonwealth of England, S-otland, 
and Ireland, and the dominions and territories there- 
unto belonging, as chief magiſtrate thereof: and 
thall not contrive, deſign, or attempt any thing 
againſt the perſon, or lawful authority of the lo. d 
n: and ſhall endeavour, as much as in me 
ies, as a member of parliament, the preſervation of 
the rights and liberties of the people.” 


ß & @&' «a 


Which having taken, and coming into the houſe, 
ey find not only ſome of their fellow + members, 
but their old ſervant and clerk, Mr. Scobell, gone, 
and a new one put in his room, whoſe name is Smith, 
which, with biting a little the lip, and ſomething in 
may of compliment, as with a ſalvo of their rights 
and privileges, they for quietneſs ſake vote him (fo 
put upon them) to be their clerk, and then ſettled 
themſelves in a poſture for their future work. And 
the firſt thing they undertake, is to keep a day of 
prayer in their houſe, which accordingly they did; 
and with great prudence, plowing with an ox and an 
1 

ais together, the Preſbyters and Independents being 
both called to officiate. 


* Can thoſe be faithful to the rights and liberties of the peo- 
ple, who ſwear to be faithful to the government in a ſiggle per- 
fon, which, our too ſad experience tells us, ſo naturally tends to 
deſtroy them? Do not thoſe, who ſo ſwear, undertake to uphold 
that in the protector, which coſt fo much blood and treaſure to 
Oppoſe, as antichriſhan and tyrannical in the king? Or is that a 
kevful authority, which, coutrary to all precedents and privi- 
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Printed in the fifth Year of England's Slavery, under its new Monarchy, 165 8. 


The other houſe, who would fain have the honour 
to be called Lords, or rather, a Houſe of Lords, did 
likewiſe, in their houſe, pray at the ſame time, withn 
much devotion, and did afterwards agree to ſend to 
the parliament (or, as they would have them again 
called, the Houſe of Commons) by Baron Hill and 
S-rjeant Windham (after the manner of the houſe of 
peers formerly) to declare their meſſage, viz. © That 
© the houſe of lords, or the lords of the other houſe, 
© had ſent unto them, to defire their joining with them, 
in a petition or meifage to the protector, that a 
day of prayer + and humiliation might be appointed 
© through the whole commonwealth.” 

Which meſſage begat very high debates, and fharp 
ſpeeches from many that were not at the making this 
lame and imperfe&t model, fo as the aforeſaid meſ- 


ſengers were fain to wait a long time; but at length. 


got this anſwer, viz. © That they would return an 
© anſwer by meſſengers of their own.“ 

The houſe filling daily, and many of thoſe that had. 
been ſecluded in the former ſeſſion coming in, the face 
of things in the houſe was in a great meaſure changed, 
another ſpirit appearing in them, than before, inſo- 
much that many made queſtion of the things that were 
formerly done ; ſome ſpeaking at a high rate in be- 
half of the rights of the Engliſh ſree people, and 
againſt the wrongs and injuries that hath been done 
unto them. This being done day by day, and the 
houſe not agreeing what 1o call that other houſe, 
which was as it were a nameleſs infant, and fain 
would be named the Horſe of Lords, was the greateſt 
part of their work, fave that, now and then, ſome lit- 
tle matters came under debate, as the reviving and 
perfecting their committees, and reading ſome former 
bills. The Lord Craven's caſe alſo was taken in, and 
the council on both parts heard at the bar of the 
houſe, with ſome other little matters that you ; but 
the greatcſt part of the time that was ſpent in the 
houſe, whilſt ſitting, was in conſidering and debating: 
what they ſhould call the other houſe. 

Towards the end of their ſitting, there came ano-. 
ther meſſage from the other houſe, after the ſame 
manner as before, Deſiring their joining with them, 
© in moving the protector to order, that the papiſts, 
© and ſuch as had been in arms under the late king, 
© might he exiled the city, and put out of the lines of 
© communication, &c,* This meſſage being allo de- 
ſizned as a ſhoeing-horn, to draw on their owning of 
them, received a like anſwer as did the former. 


leges of parliament, was carried but by three voices of them 
that were permitted to ſit, there being at the ſame time at leaſt 
eighty of the members purpoſely kept out, till that act was paſſed ? 
Ought not things to be ſearched into, and ſet right upon this age 
count ? For that (Matt. vi. 24.) No man can ſerve two maſters. 
+ To the other houſe they were gone for greater prefer 
t In nomine Domini incipe onme matums 


As 
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As for the other houſe, who called themſelves the 
Houſe of Lords, they ſpent their time in little matters, 
uch as chooſing of committees, and among other 
things, to confider of the privileges and juriſdiction of 
their houſe, good wiſe ſouls, before they knew what 
their houſe was, or ſhould be called. | 

About which time alſo, a petition was preparing, 
by ſome faithful fricnds to the good old, cauſe, in and 
about the city of London, which was aſterwards print- 
ed, and ſigned with many thouſand hands; which pe- 
tition makes mention of the ſeveral particulars that 
were the grounds of conteſt between the late king, 
and parliament, and the good people of the nation. 
And prayeth, The ſettling thoſe good things fought 
< for, as the reward and fruit of the blood and trea- 
< ſure fo greatly expended in the late wars, &e. This 

etition was ready to be preſented to the parliament, 
In a peaceable way, by the hands of about twenty in 
the name of the reſt, defiring to ſubmit the iſſue thereof 
to God, and the wiſdom of tjaat aſſembly. The court, 
Hearing of it, were ſo affrighted, that they began to 
conſider how they might quell, and put a ſtop to, that 
honeſt ſpirit, which ſo appeared againſt them ; the 

rotector, in the mean while, calling them #raztors, 
end ſeditious perſons, fc. threatening to cut their ſculls, 
and to tread them detun as mire in the ftreets, &c. and, 
turned * Major Packer, and moſt of the honeſteſt ofh- 
cers of his regiment of horſe, for refuſing to ſerve his 
Juſt therein. And apprehending that nothing could 
do it, but a ſpeedy diflolving the parliament, they put 
on reſolutions accordingly, only waiting for a conve- 
ment opportunity. But, ſomething happening that 
morning, that put the protector into a rage and paſ- 
lion, near unto madneſs, as thoſe at Whitehall can 
witneſs, he gets into a coach, and to the other houſe 
he comes, and ſends for his ſon Fleetwood, Mr. Na- 
thaniel Fines, and ſome others, acquainting them what 
his purpoſe and reſolution was, and what he came to 
do, who, as it is ſaid, earneſtly endeavoured to diſ- 
Tuade him from it ; but heTefuſed to hearken, and in 
great paſſion ſwore, By the living God he would diſſolve 
them. And ſo going into the houſe, and ſending the 
black rod, with a meſlage, to call the parliament to 
come unto him, he, with laying great blame upon 
them, and charging them with great crimes, and mag- 
nifying of himſelf, as his mannner is, diſſolved them. 
And this was the fourth parliament broken by him, in 
five years. | 

Thus the two houſes fell, and periſhed together; 
their father, their good father, knocking his children 
on the head, and killing of them, becauſe they were 
not towardly, but did wrangle one with another; but 
what hath he gained thereby? Solomon the wiſe faith, 
Prov. xiv. I. Every wiſe woman buildeth her houſe, but 
the forliſh plucketh it deton with her own hands. 


* As Major Packer, Mr, Kiffin, and others, by endeavouring 
to promote the apoſtaſy at its firſt riſe, have occaſioned many 
baptiſed perſons, and others, ſimply to wander after the beaſt, 
They, now ſecing their error, ought they not to declare it to the 
people, as alſo to ſtir them up to keep cloſe with more reſined- 


blinding the eyes, and infatuating the underſtanding, 


Tous ſhallowneſs in the protector, his council, and 


better proviſion before-hand, and ſceing no further 


this yoke upon them; 


Upon the whole, it is humbly queried as follows 
viz. Firſt, Whether there may not very plainly be read 
and perceived a hand of . ous ure from the Almighty, 


of thoſe unworthy perſons, who, + Hiel like, wor}; 
have built Jericho again, to wit, fallen monarchy j; 
a {ingle perſon, and a houſe of lords, with their nee. 
tive voices over the good people of theſe lands, fon, 
to cauſe, or ſuffer them to do their work by halves 
and to riſe and leave ſo lame, nameleſs, and inſicnis. 
cant, their new model of the humble petition and 
advice, alias, inſtrument of bondage to the Fos. 
liſh nation. Let the curſe of confuſion, that attended 
the builders of Babel be conſidered of. 

Secondly, Whether thoſe ſo very wiſe gentlemen. 
who ſaw it ſo neceſlary, and ventured fo high, and 
took ſo much pains, to bring in again, and ancy re. 
ſtore fallen monarchy and kingſhip in theſe Ing, 
could, according to the rules of common reafon and 
underſtanding of men, imagine and conclude, that th. 
gentlemen, who had formerly been ſo wronged, abi, 
and exaſperated by them, in being kept out of ſhe 
houſe, would be ſo eaſy and tame, as preſently, with. 
out any more ado, addreſs themſelves to lick their new 
golden calf, and nurſe up that Babyloniſh, antichrit. 
tian brat, they had no hand in, but were againſt the 
begetting of? And whether it doth not ſpeak out a 
very great weakneſs in their counſels, and a marve|. 


whole number concerned in that deſign, in making nv 


into the enſuing danger, ſo likely to attend their whole 
device, and the nameleſs infant of the other houſe, 
which they would have to be chriſtened, and called by 
the name of Lords ? | 

Thirdly, Whether the good people of this nation 
have not cauſe for ever, as to abhor the memory of 
the fore-mentioned backiliding perſons, fo that par- 
lament (ſo called) in the firit ſeſſion of it, before their 
adjourning, that, of their own heads, and contrary to 
their engagement to the | inſtrument of government, 
by virtue whereof they ſat at firſt, and without con- 
ſulting the reſpective counties for whom they lerved, 
or fo much as one petition delivered to them tor that 
purpoſe, changed the government, and made one worſe, 
harder, and more grievous to be born, than that they 
put away; fo faſtening their new iron yoke upon the 
necks of the good people of this land, ſettling great 
taxes, with the if pie, and exciſe for ever, to keep 


Fourthly, Whether thoſe gentlemen kept ont in 
the firſt ſitting, when thoſe hard things were tranſact- 
ed, and afterwards coming in; and being preſent in 
the ſecond meeting, notwithſtanding the ſo great 1£- 
proach and dirt caſt on them by the court, are noi 


neſs in their ſpirits to the good old cauſe, and to be for no fing/e 
perſon whatſoever, till he comes, whole right it is, Ezek. xxi. 26. 
+ 1 Kings xvi. 34. 1 Gen. xi. 7, 9. 
| The firſt inſtrument is not hereby owned, but abhorted a 
much as the latter, though I thus ſpeak. | 
highly 
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highly to be honoured and eſteemed, for appearing and 
ſtanding, ſo far as they did, for right and freedom, 

ainſt the bondages, which, contrary to engagements, 
covenants and promiſes, were put upon the good peo- 

le of this land? As well as to be blamed, not only 
for not declaring at their firſt ſecluſion, to inform 
the people of the wrong and injury done unto them, 
but alſo, when afterwards they were ſo arbitrarily and 
tyrannically di ſſolved, with the reſt of their unworthy 
brethren, they took it ſo patiently, and went ſo tamely 
home, and did not, in the very time of the action, pro- 
teſt and declare againſt the tyrant, and then retire into 
their places (from whence they ought not to have ſtir- 
red at firſt) and call him to the bar, or otherwiſe pro- 
ceed againſt him for ſo doing? Had it not been ſuit- 
able to, and well becoming that noble commonwealth 
ſpirit (fo much 1 to) thus to have aſſayed, 
9 they had fallen in it? And whether the army 
in honeſty, conſcience and duty, their former declara- 
tions — engagements conſidered, ought not to have 
aſſiſted them therein, as well as they did the long- par- 
liament againſt the king and his courtiers, open the 
like account? Do not the like cries of the ſouls of the 
ſaints “ under the altar, ſlain for the teſtimony which 
they held in their day, as alſo the blood of the ſaints, 
and others, ſlain in the late wars, and the ſufferings 
of our dear brethren in priſons and banithment, call 
for this their teſtimony alſo? If ſo: Ought not this 
honeſt word of reproof for what is paſt, and of excita- 
tion for the future, to take place? 

Fifthly, But ſince things were as they were, and, as 
it ſeems, could be no better, Whether all good peo- 
ple, in theſe nations, have not great cauſe exceedingly 
to bleſs and praiſe the Lord? (Though they owe little 
to the inſtrument, who, Aſhur-like, had other ends) 
that the late parliament Þ called) was diſſolved; who 
were many of them, ſuch mercenary, ſalary, and ſelf- 
intereſted men, as, in all probability, had they conti- 
nued much longer, would have over-voted the lovers 
of freedom, and ſo have perfected their inſtrument of 
bondage, and riveted it on the necks of the good peo- 
ple for ever by a law, and thereby made them vallals 
and flaves pexpetually. But, hitherto, the Lord hath, 
in a great meaſure, fruſtrated their wicked deſigns, 
bleſſed be his holy name. 

Sixthly, Whether the protector, ſo called, be not a 
great deſtroyer of the rights and liberties of the Eng- 
liſh nation? For hath he not engroſſed the whole 
power of the militia into his own hand? The right 
alſo of property? Power of judging all matters of the 
1 and greateſt concernment? And doth he not 
take on him to be ſole judge of peace and war, of call- 
ing and diſſolving parliaments? Raiſing money with- 
out conſent in parliament ? Impriſoning perſons with- 
out due form of law, and keeping them in durance at 
pleaſure ; uſing the militia in his own hand againſt the 
good people, in theſe fore-named things, and againſt 
their repreſenters in parliament. 


Seventhly, Whether the protector, and the great 
men his confederates, be not rather to be termed fana- 
tick, whimſical, and fick-brained, than thoſe (who 
remaining firm to, and being more refined in their 
former good, and honeſt principles, will upon no ac- 
count be drawn to deſert the good old cauſe) they ac- 
count and call ſo? And whether this unſettledneſs in 
their government, and changing both it and their 
principles, in ſo ſhort a time; and going ſo diametri- 
cally contrary to their former honeſt proteſtations, de- 
clarations, ſermons, and aQtings, doth not in the view 
of all the world, declare them to be ſo? 

Eighthly, Whether the protector (ſo called) be not 
that himſ.1f, which he untruly charged upon the mem- 
bers turned out of the little parliament IG called) viz. 
A deftroyer of magiftraty and miniſtry ® Of magiſtracy, 
in breaking four parliaments in five years; and pull. 
Ing up by the roots, what in him lieth, the very baſis 
and foundation of all juſt power, to wit, the intereſt 
of the good people of this commonwealth ; making 
himſelf and his own will and luſt, the baſis and foun- 
dation thereof? And doth he not at his pleaſure ſup- 
preſs and deſtroy all military and civil power, and go- 
vernors that ſubmit not thereunto? Is he not likewiſe 
a great deſtroyer of miniſtry, in taking from them 
their religious, or divine capacities, putting them into 
that of lay or common? And accordingly, in a profeſſ- 
ed ways preferring them to places of advantage by the 
triers : 

Ninthly, Whether the protector be ſo wiſe and un- 
derſtanding, ſo tender and careful of the common in- 
tereſt (as 1s pretended to) above all others whatſoever ? 
Yea, above and beyond the four parliaments he hath 
diſſolved? And may it not be enquired how he came 
to this great height of knowledge and abſolute under- 
ſtanding, ſeeing there are very many worthy patriots, 
ſometimes his equals, at leaſt, of as high a deſcent, of 
as good breeding, of as great parts, of as fair an in- 
tereſt, as alſo as well verſed in government as himſelf ? 
Whether it may not be wondered at, that he ſhould 
be ſo exceeding wiſe, and tender above all, even above 
parliaments themſelves ? 

Tenthly, Whether Sir Henry Vane, Major-General 
Harriſon, the late Preſident Bradſhaw, Sir Arthur 
Haſlerigg, Lieutenant-General Ludlow, with hundreds 
more of worthy patriots, that have ventured far in their 
country's cauſe, for juſtice and freedom, may not ra- 
tionally be thought to be as carcful and tender of the 
good of their country, as the protector ? 


Eleventhly, Whether it doth not rankly favour of 


high pride and arrogancy in the protector, ſo called, 
to ſet up his ſenſe and judgment, as the ſtandard for 
the whole nation, even parliaments themſelves? And 
whether thus to do be not the ſad fruit of enthuſiaſm, 
one of the great errors of this day and time ? 
Twelfthly, Whether the protector, being fo highly 
conceited of his own underſtanding, ſo changeable and 
uncertain in his principles and reſolutions, fo given 


* Rey, vi, 9, 10. 
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up to his paſſion and anger, as againſt all advice and 
counſel, in a condition near unto madneſs, to ſwear 
by the living God he would diſſolve the parliament, 
and accordingly did fo, though the _ of it tended 
to the hazard of the commonwealth ; whether he, ac- 
cording to reaſon, can be thought a perſon capable, 
and fit to rule and govern this great, ſo wiſe, and no- 
ble a people? | 

Thirteenthly, Whether, ſince the protector aſſumed 
the government, the ſtate and condition of this nation 
be not very greatly impaired ? Their land-forces waſted 
and conſumed at Hiſpaniola, Jamaica, Mardyke, and 
elſewhere? Their ſhipping leſſened and diminiſhed ; 
their ſtores and proviſions for fea and land expended 
and conſumed without profit ; their magazines emp- 
ted; their treaſures waſted ; their trade in a great 
mealure loſt and decayed, and very great new debts 
contracted, little of old being ſatisfied? And whether 
all this be not the bitter fruit of poſtaſy and treachery, 
and ſetting up a fingle perſon, as chief magiſtrate, 
contrary to the engagements : and the caſting away of 
that religious cauſe of freedom, juſtice, and righteouſ- 
neſs, this land was fo engaged in? . 

Laſtly, Whether the protector, ſo called, will not 
in all likelihood, diffolve the next parliament alſo, if 
they begin to queſtion, and make debates of former 
tranſactions, and do not preſently, without any dif- 
puting, proceed to perfea the new model, of the hum- 
ble petition and advice? What allurance ſhall be given 
10 the counties and cities that ſhall chuſe, or to the 
gentlemen choſen, that they ſhall not be ſerved as thoſe 
before were? And whether, if the honeſt citizens ſhall 
begin to make ready their former ſober, and very wor- 
thy petition, or one of the like nature, it will not be 
looked at again, as a crime little leſs than treaſon at 
the court, and become a means of ſudden diſſolution 
to the next parliament alſo? Alas for poor England ! 
What will become of thee in the end? How haſt thou 
loſt thyſelf, and thy good old cauſe ? And whither will 
theſe maſters of bondage carry thee ? 


A It of ihetr names who were taken out of the houſe, and 
others, being * farty-three in number, that ſat in the 
other houſe, fo greatly deſigned for a houſe of lords ; 
with a brief deſcription of their merits and deſerts : 
whereby it may eaſily appear, how fit they are ts be called, 
as they call themſelves, lands: as alſs being fo very de- 
ſerving, what pity it is they ſhould nat have a negative 
voice oder the free people of this commonwealth. 


; R Ichard Cromwell, eldeſt ſon of the protector 

(ſo called) a perſon of great worth and merit, 
and well filled in, hawking, hunting, horſe-racing, 
with other ſports aitd paltimes ; one whoſe undertak- 
inge, hazards, and ſervices for the cauſe cannot well 
be numbered or let forth, unleſs the drinking of King 


* All of them, but four, are ſalary- men, ſons, kinſmen, and 
otherwiſe engaged to the protector, and allied to his confederates. 
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Charles's, or, as is ſo commonly ſpoken, his father, 
landlord's health; whoſe abilities in praying and 

reaching, and love to the ſeCtarics, being much like 
is couſin Dick Ingoldſby's, and, he ſo very likely to 
be his father's ſucceſſor, and to inherit his noble vir. 
tues, in being the light of the eyes, and breath of the 
noſtrils of the old heatheniſh popiſh laws and cuſtoms 
of the nation, eſpecially among the learned, the uni. 
verſity of Oxford have therefore thought fit, he being 
alſo no very good ſcholar, to chuſe him their changcf. 
lor. And though he was not judged meet, not havins 
a ſpirit of government for it, to have a command Ba 
the army, when there was fighting, or honeſt and wiſz 
enough to be one of the little parliament, yet is he 
become a colonel of horſe, now fighting is over; as 
alſo takin in to be one of the protector's council, and 
one of the other houſe, and to have the firſt negative 
voice over the good people of this commonwealth, he. 
ing in ſo hopeful a way to have the great negatiye 
voice over the whole after his father's death. 

2. Commiſſioner Fiennes, fon of the Lord Say, a 
member ſometime of the long-parliament, and then a 
colonel under the earl of Eſſex, had the command and 
keeping of Briſtol, but rap it up cowardly, as it is 
ſaid, for which he had like to have lolt his head; he, 
being a lover of kingſhip and monarchy, as well as 
his father, was taken in by the protector at his firit 
ſetting up, to be one of his council, and made com- 
miſſioner of the great ſeal, as alſo keeper of the privy- 
teal, whereby his intereſt and revenue is raiſed, from 
two or three hundred per annum, to two or t three 
thouſand, and more: and for his merits and greatneſe, 
being after the old mode, he was taken out of the late 
parliament, to be the mouth of the protector in that 


other houſe, and ſo is fit, no queſtion, to have the 


ſecond negative voice over the good people of theſc lands, 

3. Henry Lawrence, a gentleman of a courtly breed, 
and a good trencher-man ; who, when the biſhops 
ruffled in their pride and tyranny, went over to Hol- 
land, afterwards came back and became a member of 
the long-parliament ; fell off at the beheading the late 
king, and change of the government, for which the 
protector, then licutenant- general, with great zeal de- 
clared, © That a neutral ſpirit was more to be abhor- 
© red than a cavalier ſpirit, and that ſuch men as he 
© were not fit to be uſed in ſuch a day as that, when 
© God was cutting down kingſhip root and branch; 
yet came in play again, upon deſign, in the little par- 
liament, and contributed much to the diſſolving of 
them, as alſo ſetting up the protector, and ſettling 
the inſtrument of government and a ſingle perſon, at- 
firming, That other foundation could no man lay. 
For which worthy ſervices, and as a ſnare or bait to 
win over, or at leaſt quiet the baptiſed people, himſclf 
being under that ordinance, he was made and continued 
preſident of the protector's council, where he hath 
ſigned many an arbitrary and illegal warrant for the 


+ As ſaith the book of Rates, or former Narrative. 
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carrying of honeſt faithful men to priſons and exile 
without cauſe, unleſs their not apoltatiſing with them 
from juſt and honeſt principles. His merits are great 
and many, being every way thorough-paced, and a 
rreat adorer of kingſhip ; ſo as he deſerveth, no doubt, 
and is every way fit, to be taken out of the parliament, 
to have the third place of honour, and negative voice 
in the other houſe over the people of theſe lands. 

4. Licutenant-General Fleetwood, a gentleman for- 
merly of the long-parliament, and a colonel of their 
army; then lieutenant-general, afterwards married ho- 
neſt Ireton's widow, the protector's eldeſt daughter: 
Major-General Lambert being put by, by the parlia- 
ment, from going over to Ireland as lord lieutenant, 
it favouring too much of monarchy, and being not 
willing to accept of a lower title, he was ſent over 
thither under the title of lord deputy in his room, 
where he continued about three years; and, to put a 
check upon thoſe. godly men there, who are no friends 
to monarchy, he was ſent for over again, and cajoled 
in to be one of the protector's council, as alſo major- 
general of divers counties in England; his ſalary fup- 
poſed worth * 6600 pounds, per annum, by all which 
he is become advanced to a princely intereſt and reve- 
nue; he is one of good principles, had he kept them, 
and of good words like his faiher-in-law, whereby he 
hath deceived many an honeſt man, and drawn them 
from the good old cauſe, and by that way hath greatly 
ſerved the protector's deſigns. His merits therefore 
are ſuch, as he, no queſtion alſo, deſerves to be taken 
out of the houſe, and made a peer, and to have a ne- 
gative voice in the other houſe, when it ſhall be named 
Lords; notwithſtanding he ſo helped in the army and 
long-parhament to throw down the houſe of lords, 
and to deſtroy their negative voice, and did fight 
againſt 1t in the king. 

5. Colonel Deſborough, a gentleman or yeoman of 
about ſixty or ſeventy pounds, per annum, at the be- 
ginning of the wars; who being allied to the protector 
by marriage of his ſiſter, he caſt away his ſpade, and 
took a ſword, and roſe with him in the wars, and in 
like manner, upon the principles of juſtice and free— 
dom, advanced his intereſt very much; if he were not 
of the long parliament, he was of the little one, Which 
he helped to breax. Being grown conſiderable, he 
caſt away the principles by which he roſe, and took 
on principles of violence and tyranny, and helped to 
let up the protector, for which he was made one of his 
council, and one of the + generals at ſen, and hath a 
princely command at land, being major-general of di- 
vers Counties in the weſt, as alſo one of the lords of 
the Cinque Ports, His intereſt and greatneſs being 
lo far advanced, his merits muſt needs be great, and 
he every way fit to be taken out of the houſe, and put 


See the former Narrative. 

1 His ſalary three thouſand two hundred and thirty-ſix pounds 
Pet annum, See the former Narrative, or book of Rates, 

1 His ſalary one thouſand pound per annum. 

Alk his late wife's ſiſter, the Lady Sands. 


into the other houſe, with a negative voice over the 
good people, for that with his ſword he can ſet up 
that again in the protector and himſelf, which before 
he cut down in the king and lords. | 

6. Lord Viſcount Liſle, eldeſt ſon of the earl of 
Leiceſter, was of the long parliament to the laſt, and 
at the change of government, and making laws of 
treaſon againſt a ſingle perſon's rule, and, no queſtion, 
concurred with the reſt therein; he was alſo of the 
little parliament, and of all the parliaments ſince; was 
all along of the protector's ꝓ council, and was never 
to ieck; who having learned ſo much by changing 
with every change, and keeping ſtill, like his father- 
in-law, the earl of Saliſbury and Peter Sterry, on that 
lide which hath proved trump, nothing need farther 
be ſaid of his fitneſs, being ſuch a man of || priciples, 
to be taken out of the parliament, to have a ſettled 
negative voice in the other houſe, over all the good 
people of theſe lands, he being a lord of the old ſtamp 
already, and in time, ſo likely to become a peer. 

7. Sir Gilbert Pickering, knight of the old ſtamp, 
and of a conſiderable revenue in Northamptonſhire, 
one of the long parliament, and a great ſtickler in the 
change of the government from kingly, to that of a 
commonwealth ; helped to make thole laws of treaſon 
againſt kingſhip, hath alſo changed with all changes 
that have been ſince; he was one of the little parlia- 
ment, and helped to break it, as alſo of all the parlia- 
ments ſince; is one of the protector's S council; and, 
as if he had been pinned to his ſleeve, was never to 
ſeek ; is become high ſteward of Weſtminſter; and, 
being ſo finical, ſpruce, and like an old courtier, 1s 
made lord chamberlain of the protector's houſhold or 
court; ſo that he may well be counted ht and worthy 
to be taken out of the houſe, to have a negative voice 
in the other houſe, though he helped to deſtroy it in 
the king and lords. There are more beſides him, that 
make themſelves tranſgreſſors, by building again the 
things which they once deſtroyed. 

8. Walter Strickland, ſometime agent, or ambaſſa- 
dor to the Dutch in the Low-Countries, trem the long 
parliament, and a good friend of theirs ; at length be- 
came a member of that parliament ; was alſo of the 
little parliament, which he helped to break; was of 
the parliament ſince, and is now of the protector's ## 
council; he is one that can ſerve a commonwealth 
and alſo a prince, ſo he may ſerve himſelf and his own 
ends by it; who having ſo greatly profited by attend- 
ing the Hagan MHagans, and become ſo expert in the 
ceremony poſtures, and thereby ſo apt like an ape, 
with his brother Sir Gilbert, and the preſident, to imi- 
tate or act the part of an old courtier in the new court, 
was made captain-general of the protector's magpye, 
or gray-coated foot- guard in Whitchall, as the earl of 


Eis ſalary one thouſand pound per annum, beſides his other 


laces, Fo 
** His ſalary one thouſand pound per annum, be ſides his other 


places. 
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Holland formerly to the king; who, being every way 
of ſuch worth and merits, no queſtion can be made, 
or exceptions had, againſthis fitneſs to be taken out of 
the parliament to exerciſe a negative voice in the other 
— over the people of this commonwealth. 

9. Sir Charles Ouſely, a gentleman who came ſome- 
thing late into play on this ſide, being converted from 
a cavalier in à good hour. He became one of the 
litile parliament, which he helped to break, and to ſet 
the protector on the throne; for which worthy ſervice, 
he was, as he well deſerved, taken in to be one of his 


council; was alſo of the parliaments, ſince; a man of 


conſtancy and certainty in his principles, much like 
the wind; and, although he hath done nothing for the 
cauſe whereby to merit, yet is he counted of that worth, 
as to be every way fit to be taken out of the parlia- 
ment, to have a negative voice in the other houſe, over 
ſuch as have done moſt, and merited higheſt in the 

uſe, the protector and his negative men excepted, 
and over all the commonwealth beſides. 

10. Mr. Rouſe, one of the long parliament, and by 
them made provoſt or maſter of Eton college ; he 
abode in that parliament, and helped to change the go 
vernment into a commonwealth, and to deſtroy the 
negative voice in the king and lords; was alſo of the 
little parliament, and their ſpeaker; who, when the 
good things came to be done which were formerly de- 
clared, and for not doing of which the old parliament 
was. pretendedly diſſolved, being an old bottle, and ſo 
not fit to bear that new wine, without putting it to 
the queſtion, left the chair, and went with his fellow 
Old Bottles to Whitehall, to ſurrender their power to 
the general ; which he, as ſpeaker, and they, by Yon 
ing a parchment or paper, pretended to do. Ihe 
lo foundation tor this apoſtaſy, upon the mo- 
narchical foundation being thus laid, and the general 
himſelf, as protector, ſeated thereon, he became one of 
his * council, good old man, and well he deſerved it, 


for he ventured hard; he was alſo of the parliaments 


ſince, and being an aged venerable man, all exceptions 
ſet aſide, may be counted worthy to be taken out of 
the houſe to have a negative voice in the other houſe, 
over all that ſhall queſtion him for what he hath done, 
and over all the people of theſe lands beſide, though he 
would not ſuffer it in the king and lords. 

11. Major-General Skippon, ſometime called The 
honeſt Enghſh . e. in the Netherlands, was afterwards 
captain of thoſe of the artillery ground, in London ; 
who, refuſing to attend the king at York, when he 
ſent unto him, and adhering to the parliament, was by 
them made major-general under the earl of Eſſex, un- 
der whom many an honeſt man loſt his lite in fighting 
for the cauſe of freedom and juſtice, and againſt the 
negative voice of the king and lords, whoſe blood ſurely 
will lie at ſomebody's door and cry. He was of the 
long parliament, and helped to change the govern- 


* His falary, for both places, fifteen hundred pounds per annum. 
+ His ſalary, for both places, one thouſand fix hundred ſixty- 
fx pounds, thurtcen ſhillings, and four-pence, 


ment, and made the law of treaſon againſt a ſingle 
5+: ul rule, and was outed with them. After the 
ittle *. for endeavouring to bring forth what 
the old parliament was turned out for not doing, was 
diſſolved, he. was brought in play again, by means of 
Philip Nye, metropolitan trier of Whitehal „and made 
one of the protector's + council, and major-general of 
the city in the decimating buſinefs ; hath been of alt 
the parliaments ſince, who being fo grave and vene. 
rable a man, his error, in leading men to fight againſt * 
the king's negative voice, may be forgiven him, ang 
he admitted, as fit to be taken out of the houſe, to have 
a negative voice in the other houſe himſelf, not on! 
over thoſe who have fought along with him, but all the 
people of theſe lands beſides ; the rather, for that he i; 
very aged, and not likely to exerciſe that power long, 
12. Colonel Sydenham, a gentleman of not very 
much per annum at the beginning of the wars, was 
made governor of Malcomb Regis, in the weſt ; he. 
came one of the long parliament, and hath augmented 
his revenue to ſome purpoſe ; he helped, no queſtion, 
to change the government, and make thoſe laws of 
treaſon againſt <ingitup 3 was alſo of the little parlia- 
ment, and of thoſe that were ſince; one alſo of the 
roteCtor's 8 hath a princely command in the 
ſle of Wight, is one of the commiſſioners of the trea- 
ſury; by all which he is grown very great and conſi- 
derable : and although he hath not been thorough-paced 
for tyranny. in time of parliaments, yet, it being for- 
given him, 1s judged of that worth and merit as to be 
every way fit to be taken out of the houſe, to have a 
negative voice in the other houſe over all his depend- 
ants, and all the people of theſe lands beſides; hoping 
thereby he may be 10 redeemed, as never to halt or 
ſtand off for the future againſt the protector's intereſt. 
1. Colonel Montague, a gentleman of Hunting- 
donthire, of a fair eſtate, a colonel formerly in the 
aſſociation- army, under the earl of Mancheſter, where 
he, for ſome time, appeared, whilſt Colonel Pickering 
lived, to be a ſectary, and for laymen's preaching, as 
alſo a lover of the rights and freedom of the people, 
rather than of the principle he now acts by; but, that 
honeſt colonel dying, ſome other things alſo coming 
between, he became of another mind ; he gave off be- 
ing a ſoldier about the time of the new model, it is 
likely upon the ſame account with Colonel Ruſſel ; did 
not greatly approve of beheading the king, or change 
of the government, or the army's laſt march into Scot- 
land, as the protector, then general, may witneſs; yet, 
after the war was ended at Worceſter, and the old par- 
liament diſſolved, he was taken in, though no change 
appearing from what he was before, to be of the little 
parliament, which he helped to break, and to ſet up 
monarchy a-new in the protector, which he deſignedly 
was called to do; for which worthy ſervice he was 
made one of the council, | a commiſſioner of the trea- 


t His falary, for both places, two thouſand pounds per annum 
His ſalary, three thouſand ginety-five pounds per annum. 


ſury, 


fury, and one of the generals at fea; he was of the 
arliaments ſince; all which conſidered, none need 
geſtion his fitneſs to be a lord, and to be taken out 
of the houſe to have a negative voice in the other houſe, 


not only over the treaſury and fea-men, but all the 
good people of theſe lands beſides. 
14. Colonel Philip Jones, his original is from 
Wales; at the firſt of the wars he had about ſeven- 
teen or twenty pounds per annum, and improved his 
intereſt upon the account of the cauſe ; firſt was an 
agent for ſome parliamenters to London, were gaining 
acquaintance, and making good ufe of them, he be- 
came governor of a garriſon, then a colonel, as alſo 
ſteward of ſome of the protector's lands in Wales, and 
one of the long parliament, after of the little parlia- 
ment, which he helped to break, and to advance the 
eneral, his maſter, to be protector; for which goodly 
rvice, himſelf was advanced to be one of his council, 
afterwards comptroller of his houſhold or court ; he 
made hay while the fun ſhined, and hath improved 
his intereſt and revenue in land, well * gotten, no 
queſtion, to three thouſand pounds per annum, if not 
more; he is alſo very well qualified with ſelf-denying 
principles to the protector's will and pleaſure, ſo as he 
is fit, no doubt, to riſe yet higher, and to be taken out 
of the houſe to be a lord, and to have a negative voice 
in the other houſe over all the good people in Wales, 
if they pleaſe, and over all the commonwealth beſides, 
whether they pleaſe or not: all have not loſt by the 
cauſe, though ſome have. 
15. Commiſſioner Liſle, ſometime a counſellor in 
the Temple ; one of the long parliament, where he 
improved his intereſt to purpoſe, and bought ſtate lands 
good cheap; afterwards became a commiſſioner of the 
great ſeal, and helped in parliament to change the go- 
vernment from kingly to parliamentary, or of a com- 
monwealth ; changed it again to kingly, or of a ſingle 
perſon ; and did ſwear the protector at his firſt inſtall. 
ing chief magiſtrate, to the hazard of his neck, con- 
trary to four f acts of parliament, which he helped 
to make, with others, that make it treaſon fo to do. 
He hath lately retired for ſanctuary into Mr. Rowe's 
church, and is ſtill commiſſioner of : the feal ; and, 
being ſo very conſiderable in worth and merit, is alſo 
ht to be taken out of the houſe to have a negative 
voice in the other houſe over the good people, and all 
ſuch who ſhall any way queſtion him; he is ſince made 
preſident of the high court, ſo called, of juſtice. 


Treaſon never proſpers: What's the reaſon ? 
For, when it proſpers, none dare call it treaſon. 


* Tf part of the purchaſe-money was not paid with the great 

bribe of about three thouſand pounds, for which, as it is credibly 

reported, he hath been privately queſtioned, he would do well to 
clear himſelf, being very much ſulpeRed, having gotten ſo great 

an eſtate in ſo ſhort a time. 

1 See theſe atis in a book called, The Looking Glaſs, p. 43, 44+ 
] Salary, one thouſand pound per annum, 
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16. Chief Juſtice Glyn, ſometime a counſellor at 
law, and ſteward of the court at Weſtminſter, for- 
merly one of the long parliament, and that helped to 
bait the earl of Strafford, and bring him to the block ; 
was recorder of London, and one of the eleven mem- 
bers impeached by the army of | treaſon, and by that 
parliament committed to the Lower; the protector, 
through apoſtacy, aſſuming the government, took him 
up and made him a F judge; and, finding him ſo fit 
for his turn, did alſo make him chief juſtice of Eng- 
land; ſo that, of a little man, he is grown up into a 
great bulk and intereſt, and of complying principles to 
the life; who, being ſo very uſeſul to advance and up- 
hold the protector's great negative voice, is thereby, 
queſtionleſs, in his ſenſe, fit to be taken out of the 
houſe, and to have a negative voice himſelf in the other 
houſe, not only over the people, but over the law he 
is to be chief judge of, and in a capacity to hinder: 
that no good law, for the future, be made for the eaſe 
of the people, or hurt of the lawyers trade. 

17. Bulſtrode Whitlock, formerly a counſellor at 
law, one of the long parliament, profited there, and 
advanced his intereſt very greatly ; hit os one of the 
commiſſioners of the great ſeal, one that helped to 
change the government, and make laws againſt a ſin- 
cle perſon's rule: in the time of the little parliament, 
he went ambaſſador to Sweden in great ſtate; that par- 
liament being dillolved, he agitated there for the pro- 
tector, then came over; and, when ſome alteration 
and pretended reformation was made in the chancery, 
he ſtood off from being any longer a commiſſioner of 
of the ſeal, and became one of the ſuperviſors of the 
treaſury at one thoufand pounds per annum * ſalary ;- 
he is one who is guided more by tt policy than by con- 
ſcience, and being on that account the more fit for 
the protector's ſervice, there is no queſtion to be made 
of his worth and merit to be taken out of the houſe to 
have a negative voice in the other houſe over the peo- 
ple there, though he helped to put it down in the king 
and lords. | | 

18. William Lenthal, a counſellor at law, made 
ſpeaker of the long parliament by the late king, at it 
out in all changes, weathered many a ſtorm and high 
complaint made againſt him, and was too hard and 
wieldy for all his oppoſers ; his policy and good hap 
carried him on ſo, that he ended his being ſpeaker 
with the ending of that parliament. For the time of 
his ſitting, he advanced his intereſt and revenue very 
much; became maſter of the rolls; purchaſed lands 
in other names, as well as in his own, for fear of the 
worlt. He was to be ſure at the change of the govern- 


He helped to raiſe the city againſt the army, and made the 
ſpeaker fly to the army for ſhelter, and choſe another ſpeaker in . 
his room, in the king's behalf, and a great deal more. 

9 His ſalary, one thouland pound per annum. 

* Sce book of Rates. 


1 Aſk George Cockain. 
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ment from kingly, or of a ſingle perſon and a houſe 
of lords, as uſcleſs, * chargeable, and dangerous; as 
likewiſe at the making thoſe laws of treaſon againſt a 
ſingle perſon, for the future (not yet 1 The 
little parliament, where ſome of his law-judicature 
was queſtioned, being diſſolved, and the protector tak- 
ing the government upon him, he adventured to com- 
ly with the reſt, notwithſtanding the danger, that ſo 
hc might keep his place and intereit, and avoid a new 
ſtorm or frown from the preſent power. Men need 


-not ſeek far, or ſtudy much to read him, and what 


principles he acts by. All things conſidered, he may, 
doubtleſs, be very fit to be lord of the rolls, being maſ- 
ter already, and to be taken out of the parliament to 
be made a lord, and to have a negative voice in the 
other houſe over the people, as well as over the cauſes 
in the rolls, being ſo thoroughly exerciſed in negatives 
at his own will and pleaſure, as too many have ſadly 
felt. 

19. Mr. Claypole, ſon of Mr. Claypole in Nor— 
thamptonſhire, now Lord Claypole: he long 1ince 
married the protector's daughter; a perſon, whoſe 
qualifications not anſwering thoſe honeſt principles, 
formerly ſo pretended to, of putting none but godly 
men into places of truſt, was a long time kept out; 
but, ſince the apoſtaſy from thoſe principles, as alſo the 
practice brake in, and his father-in-law (the head 
thereof) carne to he protector, he was then judged 
good enough for that diſpenſation, and ſo taken in to 
be + maſter of his horſe, as Duke Hamilton to the 
king. Much need not be ſaid of him; his relation, 
as ſon-in-law, to the protector is ſuffigient to beſpeak 
him every way fit to be taken out of the houſe, and 
made a lord; and, having ſo long time had a negative 
voice over his wife, Spring-garden, the ducks, deer, 
horſes, and aſſes in James's Park, is the better ſkilled 
how to excrciſe it again in the other houſe, over the 
good people of theſe nations, without any gainſaying 
or ditpute. . | 

20. Lord Faulconbridge, a gentleman, whoſe rela- 
tious are molt cavaliers (his uncle formerly governor of 
Newark for the king againſt the parliament) was ab- 
tent over the water, in the time of the late wars; a 
neuter at leaſt, if not diſaffected to the cauſe ; came 
back, the wars being over, and hath lately married 
one of the protector's daughters, and was in a fair way, 
had things hit right, to have been one of his council, 
as well as his ſon-in-law ; however, ſuitable to the 
times, he is lately made a colonel of horie : his rela- 
tion, both to the old and new monarchy, may ſuffi- 
ciently plead his worth and merits, not only to have 
his daughter, but alſo a negative voice in the other 
houſe, over all that adventured their lives in the cauſe 
formerly, and over all the people of theſe lands beſides. 

21, Coloncl Howard: his interelt, which is conſi— 


* See two declarations of parliament, one againſt the lords, 
the other againſt kingſhip, ä 
+ His falaiy is not well known, 
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derable, is in the north; his relations there are mot 
papiſts and cavaliers, whom he hath courted and feat. 
ed kindly, and ſerved their intereſt to purpoſe ꝓ; it i; 
no matter who loſt by it: in favour to Sir Arthur 
Haſlerigg, was made captain of the genera}'s life. 
guard, when he was in Scotland; wherein he conti. 
nued for ſome time in England, after he was protector; 
but, not being a kinſman, or a perſon further to b. 
confided in, in that place, was ſhuffled out from thence, 
and, to ſtop his mouth, made a colonel, and, us ti; 
book ſays, a major-general, and had power of decims. 
tion; as allo made governor of Berwick, "I'inmoy} 
and Carliile ; hath alſo taſted with the firſt of th; 
{weet fountain of new honour, being made a viſcour:. 
he was of the little parliament, and all the parliam<cys 
ſince; is a member of Mr. Cockain's church, nd 
very complying principles (no queſtion) to the fertige 
of the new court, from whence he received his now 
honour ; and having with his fellow, Lord Clayp.le, 
ſo excellent a ſpirit of government over his witc, fa 
mily, and tenants in the country, to be taken out of 
the houſe to have a negative voice in the other hon. 
might ſeem of right to belong unto him, eing alfo 
lorded beforchand. 
22. Lord Broghil: his riſe and relation, for means, 
is Ireland ; a gentleman of good parts and wit, able 
to make a romance, but was not looked on formerly, 
by thoſe of the good old cauſe, as a perſon fit to be 
' truſted with the command of one town or caſtle in 
Ireland ; yet is he now, by this happy change, be- 
come a goodly convert to be conſided in, and is made 
| preſident of the protector's council in Scotland: he 
was of the latter parliaments, a great kingling, and 
one that, in the laſt parliament (ſo called) put on hard 
that way: wherefore it were great pity, he being alſo 
a lord of the old ſtamp, and ſo well gifted, if he thould 
not be one to have a negative voice in the other houſe 
over the people of England and Scotland, as well as of 
Ireland, it being a good while ſince, and almoſt for- 
gotten, that the protector ſaid, It would never be 
well, and we ſhould never ſce good days, whullt 
there was one lord left in England, and until the 
earl of Mancheſter was called Mr. Mountague.' 
23. Colonel Pride, then Sir Thomas, now Lord 
Pride, ſome time an honeſt brewer in London, went 
out a captain upon the account of the cauſe, fought on, 
and in time became a colonel ; did good ſervice in 
England and Scotland, for which he was well rewarded 
by the parliament ; with cheap debentures of his ſol- 
diers and others, he bought good lands at eaſy rates; 
gave the long parliament a purge, fought againit the 
king and his negative voice, and was againlt the ne- 
gative voice of his brethren, the lords ſpiritual and 
temporal, being unwilling to have any in the land; 
but hath now changed his mind and principles with 


— 


t An honeſt man told ſome of the council worſe things of him 
than theſe. 

| His ſalary, one thouſand four hundred and ſeventy- ſour 
pounds per annum. 


the 


the times, and will fight for a negative voice in the 

rotector, and alſo have one himſelf, and be a lord, 
for he is a knight of the new order already, and grown 
very bulky and conſiderable: it is hard to ſay how the 

cople will like it. However, his worth and merits, 
rightly meaſured, will, no queſtion, render him fit to 
be taken out of the houſe to be one of the other houſe, 
and to have a negative voice, not onlWover the bears, 
but all the people of theſe lands, though he did formerly 
ſo oppoſe and fight againſt it; and the noble lawyers 
will be glad of his company and friendſhip, for that 
there is now no fear of his hanging up their gowns by 
the Scottiſh colours in Weſtminſter-hall, as he for- 
merly ſo greatly boaſted and threatened to do. 

24. Colonel Hewſon, then Sir John, now Lord 
Hewſon, ſome time an honeſt ſhoe-maker or cobler 
in London, went out a captain upon the actoun: of 
the cauſe, was very zealous, fought on ſtoutly, and in 
time became a colonel ; did good ſervice, both in Eng- 
land and Ireland; was made governor of Dublin, be- 
came one of the little parliament, and of all the par- 
liaments fince ; a knight aiſo of the new ſtamp. The 
world being fo well amended with him, and the fole 
ſo well ſtitched to the upper leather, having gotten ſo 
conſiderable an intereſt and means, he may well be 
counted fit to be taken out of the houſe to be a lord, 
and to have a negative voice in the other houſe, over 
all of the gentle craft, and Cordwainers company in 
London, if they pleaſe. But, though he be fo conſi— 
derable, and of ſuch merit in the protector's, as alſo 
in his own eſteem, not only to be a knight, but allo a 
lord, yet it will hardly paſs for current with the good 
people of theſe lands, it being ſo far beyond the latt : 
neither will they think him fit (ſaving the protector's 
pleaſure) to have a negative voice over them, though 
he formerly fought ſo ſtiffſy againſt it in tte king and 
lords, in order to ſet them free. 

25. Colonel Barkſtead, then Sir John, now Lord 
Parkſtcad, ſome time a goldſmith in the Strand of no 
great rank, went out a captain to Windfor caſtle, was 
ſome time governor of Reading, got at length to be a 
colonel, then made lieutenant of the Tower by the old 
parliament. The protector (fo called) finding him fit 
for his turn, continued him there, and alſo made him 
major-general of Middleſex, in the decimating buſi- 
neſs, and aſſiſtant to Major-General Skippon, in Lon- 
don. He is one to the life to fulfil the protector's de- 
fires, whether right or wrong, for he will diſpute no 
commands, nor make the leaſt demur, but in an offi- 
cious way, will rather do more than his ſhare, His 
principles for all arbitrary things whatſoever being ſo 
very thorough, let friends or foes come to his den, 
they come not amiſs, ſo he gets by it ; yea, rather than 
fail, he will ſend out his armed men to break open 
other men's houſes, and ſcize their perſons, and bring 
them to his jail, and then at his pleaſure turns them 
out : he hath erected a principality in the Tower, and 


* His ſalary, two thouſand pounds per annum, 
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made laws of his own, and executes them, in a mar- 
tial way, over all comers ; ſo that he hath great com- 
mand, and makes men know his power: he was of 
the latter parliaments; is one of the commiſſioners, 
like the bithops panders in the king's days, for ſup- 
preſling truth in the pripting-preſſes, an oppreſſion 
once the army ſo greatly complained of; is, for ſanc- 
tuary, gotten in to be a member of Mr. Griflith's 
church; is alſo knighted after the new order, and the 
better to carry on the protector's intereſt among the 
car-bored ſlaviſh citizens, is lately become an * alder- 
man; ſo that he hath advanced his intereſt and reve— 
nue to purpoſe. - His titles and capacities, emblazon- 
ed, will ſutticien:ly argue his worth and merits, and 
ſpeak him out fully to be a man of the times, and 
every way deſerving to be yet greater, and, Haman- 
like, to be ſet higher. All which conſidered, it would 
ſeem a wrong not to have taken him out of the houſe, 
and made him a lord of the other houſe, with a nega- 
tive voice there, as well as where he is; the-rather, 
for that he knows ſo well how to exerciſe the ſaine, 
having ufed it fo long a ſeaſon, as likewiſe that he 
may obſtruct and hinder whoever ſhall queſtion, or 
deſire juſtice againſt him for his wicked doings. 

26. Colonel Ingoldſhy, a gentleman of Bucking- 
hamſhire, allied to the protector; he betook himſ. If 
to the wars on the right ſide, as it happened, and in 
time became a colonel : a gentleman of courage and 
valour, but not very famous for any great exploits, 
unleſs for beating the honeſt inn-keeper of Ayleſbury 
in Whitehall, for which the protector committed him 
to the Tower, but was foon releaſed : no great friend 
of the feQaries (fo called) or the cauſe of freedom then 
fought for, as l.veral of his then and now officers and 
ſoldiers can witncfs: and, although it be well known, 
and commonly reported, that he can neither pray nor 
preach, yet, complying ſo kindly with the new court, 
and being in his principles for kingſhip, as alſo a colonel 
of horſe, and the proteCtor's Kinſman, he may well be 
reckoned fit to be taken out of the houſe, and made a 
lord, and to have a negative voice in the other houſe, 
over the good people of this land ; the rather, for that 
he, as a gentleman, engaged and fought only for money 
and honour, and nothing elſe. 

27. Colonel Whaly, formerly a Woollen-draper, 
or petty merchant, in London; whoſe ſhop being out 
of {orts, and his caſh cinpty, not having wherewithal 
to ſatisfy his creditors, he fled into Scotland for refuge, 
till the wars began ; then took on him to be a ſoldier, 
whereby he hath profited greatly; was no great zealot 
for the cauſe, but happening on the right fide, he kept 
there, and at length was made commitary-general of 
the horſe : he was of theſe latter parliaments, and be- 
ing ſo very uſeful and complying to promote the pro- 
tector's defigns, was made f major-ge::eral of two or 
three companies: he is for a king. or protector, or 
what you will, ſo it be liked at court; is, with his 


+ His dale, eleven hundred and forty- one pounds, three ſhil- 
lings aud three pence per annum. 
little 
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little brother Glyn, grown a great man, and very con- 
Tiderable, and wiſer, as the ꝓrotector ſaith, than Major- 
General Lambert; who having, with his fellow lords, 
Claypole and Howard, ſo excellent a ſpirit of govern- 
ment over his wife and family, being alſo a member of 
Thomas Goodwin's church, no queſtion need be 
made of his merit of being every way -fit to be a lord, 
and to be taken out of the houſe, to have a negative 
voice in the other houſe over the people, for that he 
© never, as he ſaith, fought againſt any ſuch thing, as 
* a negative voice.“ 

28. Colonel Goff, now Lord Goff that would be, 
Tome time Colonel Vaughan's brother's apprentice (a 
falter in London) whoſe time being near or newly out, 
betook himſelf to be a ſoldier, inſtead of ſetting up his 
trade; went out a quarter-maſter of foot, = conti- 
med in the wars till he forgot what he fought for; in 


time became a colonel, and, in the outward appearance, 


'Yery zealous and frequent in praying, preaching, and 


. preſſing for righteouſneſs and freedom, and highly 


eſteemed in the army on that account, when honeſty 
was in faſhion; yet, having, at the ſame time, like 


dis general, an evil tincture of that ſpirit, that loved 


and ſovght after the favour and praiſe of man, more 


'than that of God (as, by woeful experience in both of 


them, bath ſince appeared) he could not further be- 
lieve, or perſevere, upon that account, but by degrees 
fell off: and this was he, who, with Colonel White, 
brought muſqueteers, and turned the honeſt members, 
left behind in the little parliament, out of the houſe. 


Complying thus kindly with the protector's deſigns 


and intereſt, he was made f major-general of Hamp- 
ſhire and Suſſex ; was of the late parliament ; hath ad- 
vanced his intereſt greatly, and is in ſo great eſteem 


and favour at court, that he is judged the only fit man 


to have Major-General Lambert's place and command, 
as major-general of the army ; and, having ſo far ad- 


vanced, is in a fair way to the protectorſhip hereafter, 


if he be not ſerved as Lambert was. He, being ſo very 
conſiderable a perſon, and of ſuch great worth, there 


1s no queſlion of his deſerts and fitneſs to be taken out 


of the houſe to be a lord, and to have a negative voice 


in the other houſe ; the rather, for that he never, in 


« all his life, as he ſaith, fought againſt any ſuch thing, 


© as a ſingle perſon, or a negative voice, but only to 


put down Charles, and ſet up Oliver ;' and hath his 
end. 


29. Colonel Berry: his original was from the iron- 
works, as a clerk or overſeer; betook himſelf to the 
wars, on the parliament-ſide; profited greatly in his 


undertaking, and advanced his intereſt very far; who, 


though he wore not the jeſter's coat, yet, being ſo 
ready to act his part, and pleaſe his general, in time 
he became a colonel of horſe in the army, afterwards 
a major-general of divers counties, a command fit for 


Note that man for what you may read in the poſtſcript. 
+ His ſalary, eleven hundred and forty one pounds, three ſhil- 
:Jings, and three pence, beſides major-generalſhip. 


Note him for the goodly ſpecch he made to his new protector. 


a prince; wherein he might learn to lord it in a, 
arbitrary way, before-hand at his pleaſure, That he 
is of complying principles with the court, his prefer. 
ment ſufficiently ſpeaks out; neither ought any other 
to be believed of him, or any other of his brethren, 
without a real demonſtration to the contrary ; fo that 
he may well paſs for one to be a lord, and to be taken 
out of the nage to have a negative voice over the 
people, being lo far advanced, and gotten out of the 
pit above them; and, if he did formerly fight againſt à 
negative voice and lording it over the people, it may 
be forgiven him. 

30. Colonel Cooper, ſome time a ſhopkeeper, or 
ſalter, in Southwark, a member of Thomas + Goog. 


win's church, one formerly of very high principles for 


common Juſtice and freedom, like his brother Tich. 
born. Ihe army, then in Scotland, ſending into Eng. 
land for faithful, praying men, to make officers ot, 
the honeſt people in the Borough recommended him 
to the general, in order to have a command ; who ac- 
cordingly went down, but left his * behind 
him, and eſpouſed others; was made a colonel at the 
firſt daſh, and though he began late, yet hath ſo well 
improved his intereſt, that he hath en gotten as 
many hundreds per annum, as he had hundred pounds, 
when he left his trade. He hath a regiment of foot 
in Scotland, and another in Ireland, where he is ma- 
jor-general of the North, in Venables's room, and go- 
vernor of Carrickfergus, ſo as he is in a very hopcful 
way to be a very great man indeed. He was of the 
latter parliaments, and there is full proof, that he is 
every way thorough-paced and true to the new court- 
intereſt; ſo that, upon the whole, he alſo may be 
counted fit to be a lord of the other houſe, and to have 
a negative voice over the good people in Southwark, 
if they pleaſe, and all the people of theſe lands beſides, 


it being the protector's pleaſure ; the rather, he being 


the mirrour of the times for thorough change of prin- 
ciples, Alderman Tichborn and O. P. excepted. 

31. Alderman Pack, then Sir Chriſtopher, now 
Lord Pack; his rife formerly was by dealing in cloth; 
near the beginning of the long parliament, was made 
an alderman, was then very diſcreet, and meddled lit- 
tle, more like a neuter, or cloſe malignant, than a 
zealot for the cauſe ; was a commiſſioner of the cul- 
toms, alſo ſheriff and lord-mayor of London, next 
after Alderman Viner. The protector taking on him 
the government, the ſunſhine of the new court pleaſcd 
him, and brought him in full compliance; he was one 
of the laſt parliament, and zealous to re-eſtabliſh king- 
ſhip in the perſon of the protector, and judged the 
only meet man to bring the petition into the houſe, 
praying him to accept of, and take it upon him; 
which, though he then refuſed, yet, as is reported, 
hath ſince repented his then refuſal : however, the now 


For which good ſervice, upon his petition to the protector, 
he diſcharged him from an account of ſixteen thouſand pounds, 
which he and others were liable to make good to the treaſury of 
the cuſtoms. des 
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Lord Pack deſerves well at his hand for that good ſer- 
vice, who being a true kingling, and of right princi- 
les to the court intereſt, having alſo been a lord (to 
wit, mayor) once before, may, upon the whole, be 
counted very worthy to be again ſo called, and to have 
a negative voice in the other houſe over London, and 
all the people of theſe lands beſides. | 

2. Alderman Tichborn, then Sir Robert, kni 
of the new ſtamp, now Lord Tichborn ; at the begin- 
ning of the long parliament, when a great ſpirit was 
* {tiring for liberty and juſtice, many worthy petitions 
and complaints were made againſt patentees, the 
biſhops, and the earl of Strafford ; he being the ſon 
of a citizen, and young, fell in, and eſpouſed the 
good cauſe and principles then on foot, and thereby 
became very popular, and was greatly cried up by the 
good people of the city, c. His rife was firſt in 
the military way, where he ſoon became a colonel ; 
and, by the parliament, made lieutenant of the Tower 
of London; and, though he was a colonel, yet never 
went out to fight, but became an alderman very timely, 
and then ſoon began to cool, and loſe his former zeal 
and principles, and left off preaching, as his 2 
Mr. Lockyer, did the church, to his brother George 
Cockain. He was afterwards ſheriff, and lord-mayor 
in his turn; was alſo of the committees for the ſale 
of ſtate lands, whereby he advanced his intereſt and 
revenue conſiderably; out of zeal to the publick, he 
offered the parliament to ſerve them freely, as a com- 
miſſioner of the cuſtoms, whereby he ſupplanted ano- 
ther, and planted himſelf in his room, then, with 
the reſt of his brethren, petitioned the committee of 
the navy for a ſalary, and had it; notwithſtanding he 
was ſo well rewarded for his pains, after he had pre- 
tended to ſerve them for nothing, yet, with his bro- 
ther, Colonel Harvy, and Captain Langham, came 
off bluely in the end. He was of the little, parliament. 
and helped to diffolve it; one of the late parliament 
alſo: he hath, by degrees, ſadly loſt his principles, 
and forgotten the good old cauſe, and eſpouſed and 
taken up another; being ſo very officious for the new 
court intereſt, and ſuch a ſtickler for them, he is 
become a great favourite; it is not hard to read his 
change, it being in ſo great letters. All things con- 
ſidered, he is, no queſtion, fit to be called Lord Tich- 
born, being alſo 70 willing to receive and reſolve to 
own that title, whoever maligns it, as alſo of the 
judgment, Ihat whatever — from him, in any 
other name, will be void in law; wherefore, to have 
a negative voice in the other houſe over London, and 
all the good people of theſe lands, is very ſuitable to 
him ; and, what though he was ſo great an opponent 
fo thoſe things formerly, it is no matter ; then was 
then, and now is now. | 
33. Sir William Roberts, a gentleman who, in the 
ume of the biſhops ruffling, went into Holland, and 
lived there for a ſeaſon ; the parliament ruling, and 
in war with the king, came over again, and, after 
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the then mode, found favour, having, upon the fore- 
mentioned account, been out of the land, and was 
made a great committee-man, and in much employ= 
ment, whereby he well advanced his intereſt, and is 
grown a great man. He was of the little parliament, 


and helped to break it, and then, according to Revel. 
xi. IO, rejoiced, and made merry with the reſt of his 


ght brethren in Colonel Sydenham's chamber, &e. as the 


lawyers, and other wild perſons, made bonfires, | and 
drank ſack at the temple, and elſewhere : but if ever 
a ſpirit of life from God, which is not far off, comes 
in to raiſe up that honeſt ſpirit by which ſome of them 
were acted, will not he, his brethren, and the reſt of 
that earthly rout, the falſe ſpirit of magiſtracy and 
miniſtry, be tormented and afraid? He was of the 
parliaments ſince, and, no doubt, of right principles 
to the court intereſt, wherein his. own is bound up: 
is one that helps on the bondage in divers great v com- 
mittees where he ſits, and is therefore, no queſtion, 
the more fit to be called Lord Roberts, and to be taken 
out of the houſe to have a negative voice in the other 
houſe over the people, being 5 greatly experienced in 
that way already, having continued in the aſoreſaid 
committee ſo long. 

34. Colonel John Jones, a gentleman of Wales, 
one of the long parliament, was a commiſſioner in 
Ireland for governing that nation under the parlia- 
ment. One of . principles for common juſtice 
and freedom, had he kept them, and not fallen into 
temptation; he helped to change the government, and 
make thoſe laws of treaſon againſt a ſingle perſon's 
rule; hath a conſiderable revenue, and, it is likely, 
did not loſe by his employment; he is governor of the 
Iſle of Angleſey, and lately married the protector's 
ſiſter, a widow : by which means he might have be- 
come a great man indeed, did not ſomething ſtick 
which he cannot well get down: he is not thorough- 
paced for the court proceedings, nor is his conſcience 
fully hardened againſt the good old cauſe ; but there is 
great hope, no queſtion, that in time he may be 
towardly ; however, for relation ſake, he may be 
counted fit, with his nameſake and countryman Phi- 
lip, to be called Lord Jones, and to be taken out of 
the houſe to have a negative voice in the other houſe 
over the people ; and all his being againſt ſuch things 
formerly may be forgiven, and not once remembered 
againſt him. | 1 % 

35. Mr. Edmund Thomas, a gentleman of Wales, 
of conſiderable means, a friend of Philip Jones's, and 
allied to Walter Strickland, both of the council, and 
brought in upon their account; and of complying 

rinciples, no queſtion, to ſay no more of him, not 
. been long in play, being none of the great 
e 


zealots or high ſectaries, ſo called, in Wales, may 


doubtleſs be counted wiſe and good enough to make a 
ſimple lord of the other houſe, and to be called Lord 
Thomas, and to have a negative voice over all the 


good people of Wales, wi 


*. His ſalary, nine hundred pounds per annum, though he 0 eſtate, 
3 


his countrymen. John 


and 
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and Philip, and over all the people of theſe lands 
beſides. | | 
- 36. Sir Francis Ruſſel, knight baronet of the old 
ſtamp, a gentleman of Cambridgeſhire, of a conſi- 
derable revenve. In the 1 ans of the wars was 
firſt for the king, then for the parliament, and a co- 
lonel of - foot under the earl of Mancheſter ; a man, 
like William Sedgwick, high flown, but not ſerious 
or ſubftantial in his principles; he continued in his 
command till the new model, then took offence, and 
tell off, or laid aſide by them; no great zealot for 
the cauſe, therefore not judged honeſt, ſerious, or 
wiſe enough to be of the little parliament, yet was of 
theſe latter parliaments : is alſo chamberlain of Cheſ- 
ter, at about five hundred pounds per annum ; he 
married his eldeſt daughter to Henry Cromwell, ſe- 
cond ſon of the protector, then colonel of horſe, now 
lord-deputy, ſo called, of Ireland; another to Colo- 
nel Reynolds, a new knight, and general of the Eng- 
liſh army in France, under Cardinal Mazarine, ſince, 
with * Colonel White and others, caſt away coming 
from Mardyke : there is no queſtion but his princi— 
ples are for kingſhip and the new court, being fo 
greatly concerned therein; wherefore it were great 
Pity if he ſhould not alſo be taken out of the houſe to 
be a lord of the other houſe, his ſon-in-law being ſo 
great a lord, and have a negative voice over Cam- 
bridgeſhire, and all the people of theſe lands beſides. 
37. Sir William Strickland, knight of the old 
ſtamp, a gentleman of Yorkſhire, and brother to 
Walter Strickland ; was of the parliament a long time ; 
but hath now, it ſeems, forgotten the cauſe of fighting 
with, and cutting off the late king's head, and ſup- 
reſſing the lords, their houſe, and negative voice: 
he was of theſe latter parliaments, and of good com- 
pliance, no queſtion, with the new court, and ſettlin 
the protector anew in all thoſe things for which the 
king was cut off; wherefore he is fit, no doubt, to 
be taken out of the © houſe and made a lord; the ra- 
ther, for that his younger brother, Walter, is ſo great 
a lord, and by whom, in all likelihood, he will be 
ſteered to uſe his negative voice in the other houſe 
over Yorkſhire, and the people of theſe lands, to the 
inert ef ae cdirs; {7 HEINE 796; 00 9516 
38. Sir Richard Onfloe, knight of the old ſtamp, 
a gentleman of Surrey, of -good; paris, and a conſi- 
derable revenue ; he was of the long parliament, and 
with much ado, through his policy, ſteered his courſe 
between the two rocks of king and parhament, and 
weathered ſome ſore ſtorms. Was not his man taken 
in his company, by the guard of Southwark, with 
commiſſions of array in his pocket from the king, 
and ſcurrilous ſongs againſt the roundheads? Vet, by 
his intereſt, rode it out till- Colonel Pride came with 
his purge, then ſuffered loſs, and came no more in 
play till about Worceſter fight, When, by the help 
of ſome friends in parliament, he was impowered to 
raiſe, and lead as colonel, a regiment of Surrey- men 


againſt the Scots and their king, but came too 


the U 
fight, it being over. Being popular in Sutrey, k 


was of the latter parliaments, is ſully for kingſi 
and was never otherwiſe, and ſtickled much armor | 
the ſeventy kinglings to that end; and, ſeeing he can. 


not have young Charles, old Oliver will ſerve his 
turn, ſo he have one; ſo that he is very fit to be Log 
Onſloe, and to be taken out of the houſe, to have , 
negative voice in the other houſe over Surrey, if the, 
pleaſe, and all the people of theſe lands beſides, whe 
ther _ pleaſe or not. | 

39. Mr. John Fiennes, fon of the Lord Say, and 
brother to Commiſſioner Fiennes; brought in, it i 
likely, for 'one upon his ſcore, is, in a kind, ſuch a 
one as they call a ſectary, but no great ſtickler; 
therefore, not being redeemed from the fear and fi. 
vour of man, will, it is probable, follow his brother 
who is, as it is thought, much ſteered by old ſubtlet 
his father, that lies in his den, as Thurloe by his W. 
St. John, and will ſay No with the reſt, when any 
thing oppoſes the intereſt of the new court, their 
power and greatneſs ; and may therefore paſs for one 
to be a lord, and to have a negative voice in the other 
houſe over all in Oxfordſhire, the univerſity men only 
excepted, and over all the people of theſe lands 
beſides. 

40. Sir John Hubbard, knight baronet of the old 
ſtamp, a gentleman of Norfolk, of a conſiderable 
eſtate, ' part whereof came lately to him by the death 
of a kinſman ; he was of theſe latter parliaments, 
but not of the former ; had meddled very little, if at 
all, in throwing down kingfthip, but hath ſtickled 
very much in helping to re-eſtabliſh and build it up 
again; and a great flickler among the late kinglings, 
who petitioned the protector to be king: his princi- 
ples being ſo right for kingſhip and tyranny, he is in 
great favour at court as well as Dick Ingoldſby, and, 
no queſtion, deſerves to be a lord, and to be taken out 
of the houſe to exerciſe a negative voice in the other 
houſe over all the good men in Norfolk, and all the 
people of theſe lands beſides, being become ſo very 
tame and gentle. | 

41. Sir Thomas Honeywood, knight of the old 
ſtamp, a gentleman of Eſſex, of a conſiderable reve- 
nue; he was a committee-man in the time of the 
long parliament, and alſo a military man, and led, as 
colonel, a regiment of Eſſex men to the fight at Wor- 
ceſter ; came in good time, and fought well again 
kingſhip and tyranny in the houſe of the Stewarts; 
was of the laſt parliament : he is not ſo wife as Solo- 
mon, or fo ſubſtantial and thorough in his principles 
for righteouſneſs and freedom, as Jh, chap. Xin. 
but rather ſoft in his ſpirit, and too caſy, like a noe 
of wax, to be turned on that fide where the greatelt 
ſtrength is ; being therefore of fo hopeful principles 
for the new court intereſt, and fo likely to comply 
with-their will and pleaſure, no doubt need be made 
of his fitneſs to be a lord, and to be-taken out of the 


»White, who afliſed Colonel Goff to turn the honeſt members, left behind, out of the houſe, Let Goff look to it. houſe 


to have a negative voice in the other houſe over 


* 
* 1. good men in Eſſex, the now lord of Warwick, 


the proteor's brother-in-law excepted, and all the 
people of theſe lands beſides. 1 

42. Lord Ewre, a gentleman of Yorkſhire, not 
very bulky or imperious for a Lord; he was once 
well eſteemed of for honeſty, and therefore choſen to 
be one of the little parliament ; hath alſo been of all 
the parliaments ſince: the Yorkſhire men happily 
may like his being new lorded, and that he ſhould 
have a negative voice over them; the rather, becauſe 
they never choſe him to any ſuch thing : the protec- 
tor being ſo well ſatisfied with his principles and 
caſineſs, ke his fellow- lord Honey wood, to be wrought 
up to do whatever their will and pleaſure is, and to ſay 
Xo, when they would have him; it is very meet he 
atſo paſſes for one to be taken out of the houſe to 
have. a negative voice in the other houſe, not only 
over Yorkſhire, but all. the good people of the com- 
monwealth beſides, being a lord of the old ſtamp 
glready. | | 3 825 1 

43. Mr. Hampden, now Lord Hampden, a young 


6 of Buckinghamſhire, ſon of the late Co- 
0 


nel Hampden, that noble patriot and defender of 
the rights and liberties of the Engliſh nation, of fa- 
mous memory, never to be forgotten, for withſtand- 
ing the king in the caſe of ſhip-money ; being alſo 
one of the five impeached members, which the ſaid 
king endeavoured to have pulled out of the parliament, 
whereupon followed ſuch feud, war, and ſhedding of 
blood. "This young gentleman, Mr. Hampden, was 
the laſt of ſixty-two, which were added ſingly by the 
protector, after the choice of ſixty together; it is 
very likely that Colonel Ingoldſby, or ſome other 
friend at court, got a cardinal's hat for him, thereby 
to ſettle and ſecure him to the intereſt of the new 
court, and wholly take him off from the thoughts of 
ever following his father's ſteps, or inheriting his no- 
ble virtues ; as likewiſe, that the honeſt men in Buck- 
inghamſhire, and all others that are lovers of freedom 
and juſtice, that cleaved ſo cordially to, and went fo 
chearfully along with his father, in the beginning of 
the late war, might be but of all hopes of him, and 
give him over for loſt to the old cauſe, and in- 
heriting his father's noble ſpirit and principles, though 
he doth his lands. He was of the latter parliament, 
and found right, ſaving in the deſign upon which he 
was made a lord after all the reſt, and the protector's 
pete, Tt is very hard to ſay how fit he is to be a 
ord, and how weil a negative voice over the good 
people of this land, and his father's friends in parti- 
cular, will become the ſon of ſuch a father, and how 
well the aforeſaid good people, now called ſectaries, 
will-like of it; but ſeeing it is as it is, let him paſs 


* * See Army's Declaration in a Looking-Glaſs, p. 5. (ſay they) 
The firſt re and rife of tyranny 1 14 4 of Ka 
nation, did proceed from the baſtard of William, the fixth duke 
of Normandy, who, to prevent the Englith of all relief by their 
N created lords by his patent and prerogative, to fit by 
ucceſſion in the parliament, as repreſentatives of his conqueſt and 
y ranny over us, and not by election of the people, as the repre- 
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for one as fit to be taken out of the houſe with the 
reſt, to have a negative voice, and let him exerciſe it 
in the other houſe over the good people for a ſeaſon. 
44. Sir Arthur Haſlerigg. Lord? No; ſtop there! 
not Lord Haſlerigg, a knight of the old ſtamp, a gen- 
tleman of a very large eſtate and revenue, was one of 
the long parliament, and one of the five impeached 
members, whom the king endeavoured to have pulled 
out of the houſe with the other, but was hindered 
from doing of it; was a colonel in the army; and 
adventured far in the wars, continued of that parlia- 
ment till the diſſolution thereof ; was alſo choſen of 
theſe latter parliaments, but not permitted to ſit at the 
firſt ; he was, by the protector, as may be ſeen in the 
printed liſt, cut out for a lord of the other houſe, and 
to have a wooden dagger, to wit, a negative voice 
with the reſt ; but he miſſed his way, and, inſtead 
of going into the other houſe, among the ſimple nega- 
tive men, the * offs ring of the baſtard of William, 
the ſixth duke of Normandy, he went into the par- 
liament-houſe among his fellow Engliſhmen, and thers 
ſpake freely, bearing a good witneſs in behalf of the 
good old cauſe, the rights and liberties of the people 
of England; at which the court were v#xed and fore 
diſpleaſed. However, for all this loſing of his way, 
and the loſs ſuſtained by it, his fame and name, among 
all true Engliſh ſpirits, will be higher and more ho- 
nourable than the fimple title of a new lord could 
make him ; and inſtead of a negative voice in the. 
other houſe, he will be honoured by as 2c as a 
rare Phoenix, that of forty- four was found Sg 
alone to his principles, and the good old cauſe ſo bled 
for : Oh ſad and wonderful! but one of forty-four to. 
be found ſtanding firm to ſo noble a cauſe as ever was 
on foot ſince the world began! Let all true Engliſh 
ſpirits love and honour him, and that will be better 
than a feather in his cap, or a wooden dagger. His 
name for ever in the chronicles will live, as one that 
was a true patriot of his country's liberties; which 
noble aftion (if he perſevere, and be more refined in 
that honeſt ſpirit) may deſervedly obliterate all human 
frailties and miſcarriages of his, during the ſitting of 
the long parliament, and the free people of England 
may, doubtleſs, for ever bury them in oblivion. No 
queſtion, the protector found he was miſtaken in him, 
and that he was not fit to be a lord, or to have a ne- 
gative voice, being of no more complying principles 
to his intereſt and deſigns, and the then new model of 
government, and will ſcarcely adventure to give him 
a ſecond invitation to that great honour and dignity he 
ſo ungratefully and diſdainfully ſlighted. $99 Þ 
There were one or two more of the new cham- 
pions, that 'with their wooden daggers went into the 
other houſe to fight againſt the rights and liberties of 


ſenters and patrons of the commonwealth ; and to make his uſurp. 
ation firm and inviolable, he ſubdued the law- giving power of tho 
free people in parliament, to the negative voice of himſelf and 
poſterity ; and under the yoke of this Norman captivity and jvil- 
—— we have been held by that ſucceſſion to this very day, 


Sc. See large Petition, 5. 11, 12, of that books 
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Thus far 


the good people of theſe lands ; but, their names be- 
ing wanting, and not worthy the enquiring after, no- 


thing can be faid of their noble virtues, ſave that in 
all Hkelihood they were of ſuch worthy 1 as 
| 


their fellows were of, and ſuch as would concur to 
carry on any deſign or intereſt they ſhould be put 
upon, and weuld ſay No with the reſt, when any 
thing came in queſtion that ſeemed to be againſt the 
protector's height and abſoluteneſs, or intereſt of the 
new court ; which he that hath but half an eye may 
ſee, was the only deſign of calling them thither, as a 
balance of government to the parliament, ſo greatly, 
though falſly, pretended for the' good of the people. 

There were alfo, of this choſen number of ſixty- 


two, ſome of the old earls and lords, called peers, 


which ſtood off, viz. three earls, Warwick, Muſ- 
grave, and Mancheſter, and two lords, Say and Whar- 
ton, and ſat not at all, diſdaining, as ſome thought, 
to fit with theſe new upſtart lords; though others again 
apprehend, that this their forbearance was only out of 
their old ſtate policy, till they ſaw whether a houſe 
of lords formerly fo abominated, and thrown down 
(by the conſent and deſire of the good people) would 
again be refumed and eſtabliſhed, and then intended 
to come in; but I ſhall leave it. Some were in 
Scotland, viz. General Monk, Earl of Caſſils, Lord 
Warriſton, and Sir William Lockhart ; which per- 
ſons may alſo diſcover to him that hath but half an eye, 
What a pitiful, carnal, low deſign they were carrying 
on. Some in Ireland, viz. Henry Cromwell lord 
deputy (ſo called) Recorder Steel, and Colonel Tom- 
linſon : ſome, it may be, had no great mind to it, to 
wit, Colonel Popham, Mr. Pierrepoint: others, it 
is probable, were lettered by political or ſtate-illneſs, 
or other occaſions, viz. Chief-Juſtice St. John, Mr. 
John Crew, Sir Gilbert Gerrard, ſo as they alſo ap- 
| mage” not, there being not above forty-four or forty- 
ve of that worthy choice of ſixty-two, that appeared 
and fat there ; and it is very likely, ſome think there 
were too many of them. a 
Deſcription and Narrative 


Three or four general queries are further propoſed 
for a cloſe to the whole ; and it is humbly offered to 
all ingenious people, and queried, Jr | 

Firſt, Whether if it ſhould come to paſs (as how 
ſoon we know not) that that noble ſpifit ſhould, 
like a lion raiſed from ſleep, riſe again in the Engliſh 
people, ſuch as it was in forty-one, or forty-two, or 
about that time, whether theſe champions, with their 
feathers in their caps, and their wooden daggers, and 
thoſe fifty-three perſons, who pretended to ſettle the 
r dy the Humble Petition and Aduice, would 

able to fight with, ſtand againſt, and overcome 
the ſame, any otherwiſe than their predeceſſors the 
lords temporal, and the biſhops the lords ſpiritual, 
did then? And whether it would not in all likelihood 
fare with them and- their dependents, the patentees of 
the exciſe, and all others employed by them, that ſo 
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oppreſs and impoveriſh the nation, as formerly it di 
with them, if not far worſe? They may pleaſe to 
think of it at their leiſure. 3 | 
Secondly, Whether in theſe five years now paſyg 
of the protectoral government, that bleſſed reformation 
which the protector, then general, and other gran. 
dees of the army, ſo often promiſed, and for not 
bringing forth of which, they pretend they diſſolved 
the old parliament, hath ſo been ſet upon, as to make 
any the leaſt proceed therein? Or rather, hath then 
not been a gradual and an apparent relapſing into 
thoſe very evils and enormities formerly ſo greatly 
ſhaken, and in ſome degree broken, but now healeg 
again of their wound, and flouriſhing afreſh with open 
face; the ſpirit of wickedneſs and prophaneneſs being 
riſen very high, even among profeſſors, like the un. 
clean ſpirit caſt out, and entering again? And, in 
particular, that abominable corruption and abuſe in 
the law, and adminiſtration of juſtice, touching which 
the protector, ſo called, ſometime ſaid, It was nt t 
be endured in a Chriſtian commonwealth, that ſome ſhould 
fo enrich and greaten themſelves in the ruin of others. So, 
likewiſe, that often complained of grievance of tythes, 
touching which he alſo ſaid, as was lately atteſted in 
an open court of judicature, ſeveral ſtanding by to 
witneſs the truth thereof, to whom the words were 
ſpoken, That if he did not take away tythes, by the third 
of September next, to wit, 1654, or ſuch a time, they 
ſhould call him the greateſt juggler that ever was, and 
would juggle in all things elſe. Let is there any thing 
done in either of theſe? Or any thing gone about 
1 thereunto, now in theſe five years? As if it 
were ſo, that no fruit would ever grow upon ſuch a 
tree, viz. the monarchical foundation, which the 
Lord hath pulled up and curſed, as the barren fig-tre 
was: only there is one goodly amendment, to wit, a 
confirmation of the act for treble damages, to the 
undoing of many an honeſt man, that, upon conſci- 
entious grounds, do ſcruple the payment of them. 
And as for the law and the lawyers, they are as be- 
fore, if not much worſe; and is there any ground of 
hope, that the next five years, ſhould he continue ſo 
long, will produce any better fruit than the five that 
are already paſt ? 
Thirdly, Whether this calculation of theſe ignoble 
lords of the new ſtamp, being of ſeveral complexions, 
and ſtanding in the afore- mentioned capacities and re- 
lations, having alſo ſuch dependence upon, and lying 
under ſo great engagements unto the proteCtor, ſo 
called, as his ſons and kindred, flattering courtiers, 
corrupt lawyers, degenerated ſwordſmen, and a fort 
of x Pans indifferent country knights, gentlemen, 
and citizens, moſt of them ſelf- intereſted ſalary- men, 
be not likely, according to the very ſpecious pretence, 
to prove a brave balance of government ? And whe- 
ther the good people of this land are likely to have 
their juſt rights and freedoms, or religious men the 
liberty of their conſciences by this conſtitution, au 


otherwiſe than according to the pleaſure of wee 
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tector and the court? Or than they had in the time of 
the late king? And whether this calculation were 
made to _—— end than fo ? 

Laſtly, ether, all things ſoberly weighed and 
conſidered, the times be now ſo happy and bleſſed, as 
ſome do loudly beſpeak them to be? And whether, 
for the future, we are likely to have ſuch proſperity, 


ſucceſs, and good days, as ſome fo largely promiſe 


ther ſuch ſmiling upon old wickedneſs, and frowning 
and turning the back- upon righteouſneſs, ſuppreſſing 
Its growth, be any comfortable ground of ſuch hope 
and expectation? Or whether, upon the whole ſeries 
of things, as they now appear, there be not rather to- 
be expected ſome ſadder matter, if the Lord in mercy 
prevent not? Let the wiſe in heart conſider, 


—_— 
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England's Joy : Or a Relation of the moſt remarkable Paſſages, from his Majeſty's. 


(CnARLESs II.) Arrival at Dover, to his Entrance at Whitehall, London. 


EING come aboard one of the faireſt of thoſe 

ſhips, which attended at Sluys, for wafting him 
over from the Hague in Holland ; and, therein havin; 
taken leave of his fiſter the princeſs royal, he ſet fail 
for England on Wedneſday evening, May 23, 1660. 
And having, during his abode at ſea, given new names 
to that whole navy, JOY of twenty-ſix goodly 
veſſels) he arrived at Dover on the Friday following 
(viz. May the 25th) about two of the clock in the 
afternoon, Ready on the ſhore to receive him, ſtood 
the Lord General Monk, as alfo the earl of Winchel- 


ſea, conſtable of Dover caſtle, with divers perſons of 


quality on the one hand, and the mayor of Dover, 
accompanied by his brethren of that corporation, on 
the other, with a rich canopy. 

As ſoen as he had ſet foot on the ſhore, the lord 
general, preſenting himſelf before him on his knee, 
and kiſſing his royal hand, was embraced by his ma- 
jeſty, and received divers gracious expreſſions of the 
great ſenſe he had of his loyalty, and in being ſo in- 

umental in this his reſtoration. 

There alſo did the corporation of Dover, and the 
earl of Winchelſea, do their duties to him in like 
fort ; all the people making joyful ſhouts; and the 

t guns from the ſhips and caſtte telling aloud the 
appy news of this his entrance upon Engliſh ground. 
rom thence, taking coach immediately, with his 
royal brothers, the dukes of York and Glouceſter, he 
p_ to Barham-down (a great plain lying betwixt 
over and 1 where were drawn up divers 
2 n of horſe, conſiſting of the nobility, 
nights, and gentlemen of note, clad in very rich 
apparel, commanded by the duke of Buckingham, 
earls of Oxford, Derby, Northampton, Winchelſea, 
Litchfield, and the Lord Viſcount Mordaunt : .as alſo 
ſeveral foot regiments of the Kentiſh-men. Being 
entered the Down on horſeback, where multitudes of 
the country people ſtood, making loud ſhouts, he 
rode to the head of each troop (they being placed on 
his left hand, three deep) who, bowing to him, kiſſed 


the hilts of their ſwords, and then flouriſhed them 


above their heads, with no leſs acclamations ; the 
_ trumpets, in the mean time, alſo echoing the like to- 
them. 7 


In the ſuburb at Canterbury ſtood the mayor and 


aldermen of that ancient city, who received him with 
loud muſick, and preſented him with a cup of gold, 


of two hundred and fifty pounds value. Whence, 
after a ſpeech made to him by the recorder, he paſſed 
to the Lord Camden's houſe, the mayor carrying the 


ſword before him. 


During his ſtay at Canterbury (which was till 
Monday morning) he knighted the Lord General 


Monk, and gave him the enſigns of the moſt honour- 
able order of the garter: and Garter, principal king 


at arms, ſent the like unto the Lord Admiral Monta- 


e, then aboard the navy, = in the Downs. 
here likewiſe did he kpight Sir 


tuted one of his cory ſecretaries of ſtate, 
From Canter 


of the ſtreets, as he rode, many beautiful garlands, 
curiouſly made up with coſtly ſcarfs and ribbands, 
decked with ſpoons and bodkins of filver, and ſmall 
plate of ſeveral ſorts ; and ſome with gold chains, in 
like ſort as at Canterbury ; each ſtriving to outdoe 
others in all expreſſions of joy. a 5 

On Tueſday, May the 29th, (which happily fell 


out to be the anniverſary of his majeſty's birth-day) 


he ſet forth of Rocheſter in his coach ; but afterwards 
took horſe on the farther ſide of Black-heath, on which 
ſpacious plain he found divers great and eminent troops 
of horſe, in a moſt ſplendid and glorious equipage; 
and a kind of rural triumph, expreſſed by the coun- 
try ſwains, in a morrice-dance, with the old mulick 
of tabor and pipe; which was performed with all 
agility and cheartulneſs imagiaable. 

And from this heath the troops marched off before 


him, viz. Major-general Prown's, the merchant- 
adrenturers, 
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themſelves ? And others it may be expected? Or whe- 


illiam Maurice, a- 
member of the houſe of commons, whom he conſti- 


ury he came, on Monday, to Ro- 
cheſter, where the people had hung up, over the midſt 
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adventurers, Alderman Robinſon's, the Lord May- 
nard's, the earls of Norwich, Peterborough, Cleve- 
land, Derby, duke of Richmond's, and his majeſty's 
own life-guard. 


In this order proceeding towards London, there 


were placed in Deptford, on his right hand (as he 
paſſed through the town) above an hundred proper 
maids, clad all alike, in white garments, with ſcarfs 
about them; who, having prepared many flaſkets co- 
vered with fine linen, and ge with rich ſcarfs 
and ribbands, which flaſkets were full of flowers and 
ſweet herbs, ſtrowed the way before him as he rode, 
From thence, paſſing on, he came into St. George's 
Fields in Southwark, where the lord- mayor and alder- 
men of London, in their ſcarlet, with the recorder, 
and other city council, waited for him in a large tent, 
hung with tapeſtry ; in which they had placed a chair 
of ſtate, with a rich canopy over it. hen he came 
thither, the lord- mayor preſented him with the city 
ſword, and the recorder made a ſpeech to him; 
which being done, he alighted, and went into the 
tent, where a noble banquet was prepared for him. 
From this tent the proceeding was thus ordered, 
viz. firſt, The city-marſhal to follow in the rear of 
his majeſty's life-guard ; next the ſheriffs trumpets ; 
then the ſheriffs men in ſcarlet clokes, laced with ſil- 
ver on the capes, carrying javelins in their hands ; 
then divers eminent citizens well mounted, all in black 
velvet coats, and chains of gold about their necks, 
and every one his ,footman, with ſuit, caſſock, and 
Tibbands of the colour of his company ; all which 
were made choice of out of the ſeveral companies in 
this famous city, and ſo diſtinguiſhed ; and, at the 
head of each diſtinction, the enſign t of that company, 
After theſe followed the city council$, by two and 
two, near the aldermen, then certain noblemen and 
noblemen's ſons, "Then the king's trumpets, then 
the heralds at arms. 


After them, the duke of e cee then the 


earl of Lindſey, lord high chamberlain of England, 
and the Lord General Monk; next to them Garter, 
Prancipe! king of arms; the lord-mayor on his right 

and, bearing the city ſword, and a gentleman uſher 
on his left, and, on each fide of them, the ſerjeants 


at arms With their maces. 


Then the king's majeſty, with his equerries and 


Or arms of the company painted or embroidered, . 


footmen on each ſide of him, and, at a little diſtanes, 
on each hand, his royal brothers, the dukes of Vork 
and Glouceſter ; and, after them, divers of the king's 
ſervants, who came with him from beyond ſea ; and, 
in the rear of all, thoſe gallant troops, v:z. the duke 
of Buckingham, earls of Oxford, Northampton, Win. 
chelſea, Litchfield, and the Lord Mordaunt ; alſo 
five regiments of horſe belonging to the army, 

In this magnificent faſhion his majeſty entered ths 
borough of Southwark, about half an hour paſt three 
of the clock in the afternoon ; and, within an hour 
after, the city of London at the bridge ; where he 
found the windows and ſtreets 1 thronged 
with people to behold him; and the walls adorncd 
with hangings and carpets of tapeſtry, and other coſtly 
ſtuff; 2 in many places ſets of loud muſiek; all the 
conduits, as he paſſed, running claret wine; and the 
ſeveral companies in their liveries, with the enſigns 
belonging to them; as alſo the trained bands of the 
city ſtanding along the ſtreets as he paſſed, welcoming 
him with joyful aeclamations. 2 

And, within the rails where Charing-croſs formerly 
was, a ſtand of ſix hundred pikes, conſiſting of knights 
and_gentlemen, as had been officers of the armies of 
his late majeſty S of bleſſed memory; the truly noble 
and valiant Sir John Stowell, * of the honour- 
able order of the Bath, a perſon famous for his emi- 
nent actions and ſufferings, being at the head of them. 

From which place, the citizens, in velvet coats and 
gold chains, being drawn up on each hand, and divers 
companies of foot ſoldiers ; his majeſty paſſed betwixt 
them, and entered Whitehall at ſeven of the «lock, 
the people making loud ſhouts, and the horſe and foot 
ſeyeral vollies of hot, at this his happy arrival ; where 
the houſe of lords and commons of parliament received 
him, and kiſſed his royal hand. At the ſame time 
likewiſe the reyerend biſhops of Ely, Saliſbury, Ro- 
cheſter, and Chicheſter, in their epiſcopal habits, 
with divers of the long oppreſſed orthodox clergy, met 
in that royal chapel of King Henry the Seventh at 
Weltminſter ; there alſo ſung Te Deum, &c. in you 
and thanks to Almighty God, for this his unſpeak- 
able mercy, in the = bu of his majeſty from 
many dangers, and ſo happily reſtoring him to rule 
theſe kingdoms, according to his juſt and undoubted 
right, 
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The Trial and Condemnation of Colonel Adrian Scroope, Mr. John Carew, Mr. 
Thomas Scott, Mr. Gregory Clement, and Colonel John Jones, who fat as Judges 
upon our late Sovereign Lord King CHARLES. Together with their ſeveral An- 
ſwers and Pleas, at the Seſſions-houſe in the Old-Bailey, Friday the Twelfth of 
October, 1660, before the Commiſſioners of Oyer and Terminer, appointed by his 


Majeſty for that Purpoſe. 


For he ſhall have Fudement without Mercy, that ſhewed no Mercy, JAM. i. 1 3. 


HIS day, being Friday the twelfth of October, 

1660, the king's lords juſtices, for trial of ſe- 

veral perſons, who had a hand in the death of our late 

ſovereign, ſat in the Seſſions-houſe in the Old-Bailey, 
and called to the bar the perſons following, viz. 


Gregory Clement 


Colonel Adrian Scroope 
John Jones. 


ohn Carew 
homas Scott 


Colonel Adrian Scroope was firſt called to his trial ; 
who, having excepted againſt ſeveral of the jury, at 
laſt had ſuch a one as he agreed to. 

Proclamation being made, and ſilence commanded, 
the indictment was read, and one of the king's coun- 
cil ſtood up, and ſpoke to this effect : 


Gentlemen of the jury, | 

You have heard by the indiftment of ſeveral that did 
aſſemble themſelves together, to. compaſs and take away the 
life of the king our late ſoveretgn, among which perſons 
the priſoner at the bar was one, who, under his hand and 
ſeal, did conſent to the ſaid murther : firſt, By ſetting 
hand to the commiſſion, which gave being io that bloody 
court, and afterwards by figning that bloody warrant, 
which occaſioned the ſevering his head fram his body, which 
we can prove by ſeveral witneſſes. | 


The court calls for the warrant of the king's exe- 
cution, and went to ſhew it to one of the witneſſes; 
which, when Colonel Scroope ſaw, he ſaid, My lord, 
let me ſee it ; if it be my hand, 1 will nat deny it. 

The warrant is carried to him. | 

Scrogp', My lord, I do not deny but it is my hand. 

Mr. Maſterton, one of the witneſſes, is ſworn. 

King's Council. Whether did you ſee this gentleman 
ſitting amongſt the judges of the king ? 

Mafterton. My lord, I was at the high court of juſ- 
tice fo called, ſeveral times, and I ſaw the priſoner 
at the bar ſitting amongit them, and particularly on 
the twenty-ſeventh of 1 being the day on 
which ſentence was given. 

tags My lord, pray aſk this gentleman whether 
he and I were ever in company together, that he thould 
neyer ſaw him in my life 


know me ſo well, for 
before to my knowledge. 


3 


To which it was anſwered, That he in perſon an- 
ſwered to that name, and was the man. 

Several other witneſſes were ſworn to the ſame 
5 

olonel Scroope deſired that one might be aſked, 
if he could tell whereabouts he ſat; to which the wit- 
neſs anſwered, 

My lord, I cannot ſay that poſitively ; I cannot 
remember ſuch a circumſtance fo long ; but, to the 
beſt of my remembrance, he was the uppermoſt judge 
on the right hand. | 

Sir Richard Brown was ſworn, to give evidence 
concerning ſeveral treaſonable words that he ſhould 
ſpeak about the king's murther. 

The act for conſtituting the high court of juſtice 


was likewiſe read; and Colonel Scroope owned that 


to be his hand which ſubſcribed thereunto ; ſaying, 
He did not deſire that witneſl:s ſhould be ſworn to 
more than was needful, | 

The king's council then ſpoke to the jury, and told 
them, That they had heard by fix ſeveral witneſſes, 
that the priſoner had fat amongſt the king's judges ; 
and by three, that he ſat the day which was by them 
called, The day of judgment. | 

The priſoner faid, That he had a great diſadvan- 
tage in anſwering to ſuch learned men, who were to 
plead againſt him, and faid, That he would not under- 
take to jultify his perſon, but deſired time and coun- 
cil to anſwer to matter of law. 

The Fudge, That is where you have matter of law, 

The priſoner anſwered, My lord, I was not of the 
parliament, I beſeech you take notice of that; and 
that which was done, my lord, was by a high court 
of juſtice, who had a commiſſion from the parlia- 
ment, My lord, it was that authority which was 
then accounted the ſupreme authority, that the gene. 
rality of the nation ſubmitted to ; having received 
command from that authority, it was, in obedience 
to the ſame, that I ſat; I was promoted therzunta 
by that command ; I have not time to bring theſe 
matters to a head, becauſe I have been theſe {ix weeks 
cloſe priſoner in the Tower, that I could not get 
council to prepare myſelf: therefore, my lord, let 
me have ſome time, and council, to provide myſelf to 
plead, My lord, I was no contriver of that bulineſs, 


only executed the command. 75 
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To which was anſwered, That that, which he 
called the parliament,. was no parliament ; that there 
was no Sour of authority to juſtify them ; and that, 
if the whole houſe of commons had been ſitting, as 
theſe pretending that authority were not a ſixth part, 


yet they could not act againſt the life of the leaſt crip- 


le at the gate, without the king, much leſs againſt 
himſelf. ne 


Cyl. Scroope, I ſay, my lord, I am but a ſingle 
perſon; and, if there be-miſtakes, I am not the only 
perſon that have been milled ; I hope that an error in 


judgment will not be accounted an error in will, and 


ſhall not be accounted malice : truly, my lord, I muſt 
ſay this, and I deſire your lordſhip to take notice of 
me,. that I am without any malice at all. 

After ſeveral things of the like nature, hoping the 
authority of the rump parliament would clear him, 
and be taken as a ſufficient plea for his aforeſaid trea- 
ſonable conſpiracy. The judge aſked him, If he had 
any thing further to offer in the cafe ? Which he be- 
ing not able to do, the charge was given to the jury, 
who never went out of the court to give in their ver- 
dict; and being aſked, according to the form, Whe- 
ther the priſoner at the bar was guilty of the high 
treaſon whereof he ſtood indifted, or not guihy ? 

The foreman ſaid, Guilty ; and fo they ſaid all. 

Whereupon the priſoner was taken from the bar, 
and ſhackled with chains. 

The next who was called to the bar, was Mr. John 


Carew, who, after the formalities of the court were 


paſſed as aforeſaid, and the indictment read, he was 
charged by'the king's council as followeth : | 


De priſoner at the bar lands indicted far (not having 
the fear of God before his eyes) imagining, contriving, and 
cempaſſing the death of our late ſovereign of bleſſed memory; 


for the proof of this, there arg ſeveral things in the indict- 


ment which do diſcover their private imaginations, which 


' is, that they did meet and conſult, &c. there is a flatute 


ef the twenty-fifth of Edward the Third, againſt imagin- 


ing, deſigning, or compaſſing the death of the king, which 


ye are to enquire after, 


There was a thing called the High Court of Fuftice, in 
which bloody court our ſovereign was tried, and this gen- 
tleman was one of thoſe miſcreants that had the confidence, 
nay, the impudence to fit amongſt them, and afterwarts 


ſealed to that bloody roll whereupon he was executed, 


Sore? witneſſes, being examined, ſpoke to this 
effect: 

That ox ſaw him ſeveral days in that court, ſit- 
ting amongſt thoſe who were called the king's judges, 
and particularly on the twenty-ſeventh day of Janu- 
ary, 1648, on which day the ſentence was paſſed ; 
alſo knew that to be his hand, which was to the war- 
rant for the king's execution, and for eſtabliſhing a 
high court of juſtice. | 

Whoreapod the priſoner was aſked, What he had 


to ſay for himſelf ? Who anſwered, That he came 


not there to deny any thing that he had done; that 
whereas what was done .in the caſe, was uſhered in 
with theſe words [Not having the fear of God befire his 

s] he did declare it was not done in ſuch a fear, 

ut in the fear of the haly and righteous Lord, the judge 
of the earth. 

Whereat the court was much troubled and diſturbed, 
that he ſhould make God the author of their treaſon 
and murder. | ; 

But he went on to this purpoſe : 

When this came about, — was an ordinance 
wherein my name was ſet, which, when I ſaw, I 
ſtruck it out; I leave it to the Lord to judge, I 
thought not well of it, and ſo was very unwilling to 
appear in it, there being, as I thought, enough be. 
ſides me to be employed in it, and therefore I ſpeak 
the truth, as it is in Jeſus, to ſhew how I had the 
fear of the Lord before me; I ſay, as to what I did 
was upon this account; I did it, firſt, in obedience 
to the then ſupreme authority of England, and after 
the Lord gave anſwer to ſolemn appeals. 

Running on after this rate, the court was wearied 
with his diſcourſe, and put him on to plead to his 
indictment. _ 

He deſired he might declare the grounds whereupon 
the parliament proceeded, and give the grounds and 
reaſons of the fact. | 

To which the king's council ſaid, Then you muſt 
needs confels it. hereupon he acknowledged, that 
he was there, and proceeded according to the act of 
3 but was told, as the court had often ſaid 
efore, That neither the lords nor the commons, 
12 or ſeverally, had any power without the King; 
and that the power then in being had not the leaſt 
colour of authority for what they did; and that it was 


not a thing to be debated without denying, our allegi- 


ance, that the ſubject can hold up his hand againſt 
his ſovereign. 

After, the Lord Anneſley made a learned ſpeech, 
declaring the illegality of their proceedings ; that when 
a treaty was concluded with the king, and accordingly 
all things like to be ſettled, he and ſome other had 
contrived and deſigned to keep the far greater part of 
the members out againſt their allegiance, the laws of 
the land, and againſt the privileges of parliament, &c. 
making themſelves an arbitrary parliament, and driv- 
mg Hwy the reſt, Cc. 

ut Mr. Carew being not able to ſay any thing in 
defence of his high charge, the jury never went out 
for it, but preſently brought him in Guilty. 

Mr. Scott was brought next, and, after all the for- 
malities of the court were over, he firſt pleaded the 
privilege of a parliament-man ; ſeveral witneſſes were 
produced againſt him, That he ſo gloried in the death 
of the king, as to ſay, That he defireg it might be writ- 


ten upon his tomb-ſlone, to the end all the world might know 


it; as alſo other things, which expreſſed his malicious 

forwardneſs in that horrid murther. The main part 

of his pleading, was to juſtify the authority of 
2 rum 
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parliament, which, being ſo often anſwered be- 
2 d not here be inſerted. The jury ſoon con- 
cluded with him like wiſe, and found him Guilty. 

Mr. Gre Clement petitioned the court to wave 
his plea of Net Guilty ; which the court granting, he 
confeſſed the indi tment. 

Colonel John Jones confeſſed, that he was preſent 
at giving ſentence againſt the king, only denied the 
form of the indictment ; whereupon a Jury was, with- 
out his excepting, againſt any, quickly worn, and, 
according to his own confeſſion, found him Guilty. 

The judge, in a very learned ſpeech, endeavoured 
to make them ſenſible of the heinouſneſs of the fin, 


aud, perſuading them to repentance, prayed God to 


have mercy upon them, and read their ſentence upon 
all together : | Links Det watts 


You ſhall go from hence to the place from whente, yau 


came, and from that place ſhall be drawn upon a hurdle to 


the place of execution, and there ſhall hang by the neck till 


you are half dead, and feall be cut dawn alive, and yaur 
privy ers cut off before your face and thrawn into the 
ſire, your belly ripped up and your brwels burnt, your head 


to be ſevered from your body, your body ſhall be divided 
into four quarters, and diſpoſed as his majeſty ſhall think 
at. | | 

All were ſhackled with fetters, and carried to the 
preſs-yard, 


Two Letters written by the Right Honourable EpwarpD, Earl of Clarendan, late. 


Lord High Chancellor of England : One to his Royal Highneſs the Duke of York : 


The other to the Ducheſs, occaſioned by her embracing the Roman Catholick 


Religion. 
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As theſe Letters ſerve to reſcue the Memory of the worthy Earl, their Author, from all Imputa- 


2 


tion of Popery, or of being Popiſbly alfected, and, as I can find, no where recorded, they are 
deſervedly thus preſerved from the Injury of Time, in the Vindicalion of that noble Perſonage. 


SIR. | 

HAVE not preſumed in any manner to approach 

your royal preſence, fince I have been marked 
with the brand of baniſhment; and I would {till with 
the ſame awe forbear this preſumption, if I did not 
believe myſelf bound by all the obligations of duty to 
make this addreſs to you. I have been too much ac- 
quainted with the 8 and impudence of the 
times, in raifing falſe and ſcandalous reproaches upon 
innocent and worthy perſons of all qualities and de- 
grees, to give credit to thoſe bold whiſpers, which 
have been too long ſcattered abroad, concerning your 
wife's being ſhaken in her religion: but when thoſe 
whiſpers break out into noiſe, and publick perſons 
begin, to report that the ducheſs is become a Roman 
Catholick,:, when J heard that many worthy perſons, 
of unqueſtionable devotion to your royal highneſs, are 
not without ſome fear and apprehenſion of it; and 
many reflections are made from thence, to the preju- 
dice of your royal perſon, and even of the king's ma- 
Jeſty ; hope it may not miſbecome me, at what 
diſtance ſoever, to ca myſelf at your feet, and beſeech 
Jou to look to this matter in time, and to apply ſome 
antidote to expel the poiſon of it. It is not poſſible 
your royal highneſs can be without zeal, and intire 


devotion for that church, for the purity and preſer 
vation whereof, your bleſſed father made himſelf a 
ſacrifice ; and to the reſtoration whereof you have 
contributed ſo much yourſelf, and which highly de- 
ſerves the king's protection and yours, ſince there can 
be no poſlible detection in the N of the people, 
whilſt due reverence is made to the church. Your 
wife is ſo generally believed to have ſo perfe& duty, 
and intire reſignation to the will of your highneſs, 
that any defection in her, from her religion, will be 
f to want of circumſpection in you, and not 
uling your authority : or to your connivance. I need 
not tell the ill conſequence that ſuch a mutation would 


be attended with, in reference to your royal highneſs, 


and even to the king himſelf, whoſe greateſt ſecurity 
(under God) is in the affection and duty of his Pro- 
teſtant ſubjects. Your royal highneſs well knows how 


far I have always been from wiſhing that the Roman 


Catholicks ſhould be proſecuted with ſeverity ; but J 
leſs wiſh it ſhould ever be in their power to be able to 
proſecute thoſe who differ from them, ſince we well 
13 how little moderation they would or could uſe. 

And if this, which people ſo much talk of, I; hope 
without ground, ſhould fall out, it might very proba. 
bly * a greater ſtorm againſt the Roman Catho. 
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after ſuch a breach, an 
would ſeem reaſonable. 
with the freedom and affection of a troubled and per- 
lexed father. I do moſt humbly beſeech your royal 
fighneſs, by your authority, to reſcue her from bring- 
ing a miſchief upon you and herſelf, that never can 
be repaired; and to think it worthy your wiſdom to 
remove and di{pel thoſe reproaches, how falſe ſoever, 
by better evidence than contempt ; and hope you do 
believe that no ſeverity I have, or can undergo, ſhall 
in any degree leſſen or diminiſh my moſt profound 
duty to his majeſty, or _ royal highneſs ; but that 
J do, with all imaginable obedience, ſubmit to your 
good pleaſure in all things. | 
God preſerve your royal highneſs, and keep me in 
your favour. | 


-———S TR; - 
* * * oP - 


Your royal highneſs's moſt humble 
and obedient ſervant, 


CrAREN DON. 

De Earl of Clarenden's letter to the Ducheſs e York. 
oV. have much reaſon to believe that I have no 
mind to trouble you, or diſpleaſe you, eſpecially 
in an argument that is ſo unpleaſant and grievous to 
myſelf ;- but as no diſtance of place that is between us, 
in reſpe& of our reſidence, or the greater diſtance in 
refpell of the high condition you are in, can make 
me leſs your father, or abſolve me from performing 
thoſe obligations Which that relation requires from 
me : ſo when I receive any credible advertiſement of 
what reflects upon you, in point of honour, con- 
Tcience, or diſcretion, I ought not to omit the in- 
forming you of it, or adminiſtering ſuch advice to 
you, as to my underſtanding ſeems reaſonable, and 
which I muſt ſtill hope will have ſome credit with 
you: I will confeſs to you, that what you wrote to 
me many months ſince, upon thoſe reproaches which 
I told you were generally reported concerning your 
defection in religion, gave me ſo much ſatisfaction, 
that I believed them to proceed from that ill ſpirit of 
the time that delights in ſlanders and calumny ; but I 
muſt tell you, the ſame report increaſes of late very 
much, and I myſelt ſaw a letter, the laſt week, from 
Paris, from a perſon who ſaid the Engliſh ambaſſador 
aſſured him, the day before, that the ducheſs was be- 
come a Roman Catholick ; and which makes greater 
impreſſion upon me, I am aſſured that many good 
men in England, who have great affection for you 
and me, and who have thought nothing more impoſ- 
fible, than that there ſhould be ſuch a change in you, 
are at preſent under much afflition, with the obſer- 
vation of a great change in your courſe of life, and 
that conſtant exerciſe of that devotion which was ſo 
notorious; and do apprehend, from your frequent 
diſcourſes, that you have not the ſame reverence and 
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, than modeſt men can wiſh ; ſince, 
Y 33 of their preſumption 
have written to the ducheſs, 


veneration, which you uſed to have, for the churc 
of England, the church in which you were baptized 
and the church the beſt conſtituted, and the moſt tree 
from errors of any Chriſtian church this day in the 
world; and that ſome perſons, by their inſinuations 
have prevailed with you to have a better opinion of 
that which is moſt oppoſite to it, the church of Rome 
than the api, * therebf deſerves. It is not yet in 
my power to believe that your wit and underſtanding, 
with God's bleſſing upon both, can ſuffer you to be 
ſhaken further, than with melancholick refle&ions 
upon the iniquity and wickedneſs of the age we live 
in, which diſcredits all religion, and which, with 
equal licence, breaks into the profeſſors of all, and 
prevails upon the members of 482 and whoſe 
manners will have no benefit from the faith of ar 
. | | 
I preſume, you do not intangle yourſelf in the par. 
ticular — between — Nommaniſt and 5 or 
think yourſelf a competent judge of all difficultics 
which occur therein: and, therefore, it muſt be ſome 
fallacious argument of antiquity and univerſality, con- 
hdently urged by men, who know leſs than many of 
thoſe you are acquainted. with, and ought leſs to be 
believed by you, that can raiſe, any doubts and ſeru- 
ples in you; and if you will, with equal temper, hear 
thoſe who are well able to inform you in all ſuch par- 
ticulars, it is not poſlible for you to ſuck in that poi- 
ſon, which can only corrupt and prevail over you, by 
ſtopping your, own ears, and ſhutting your own eyes. 
There are but two perſons in the world, who have 
greater authority with you than I can pretend to, and 
am ſure they both ſuffer more in this rumour, and 
would ſuffer much more, if there were ground for it, 
than I can do; and truly I am as unlikely to be de- 
ceived myſelf, or to deceive you, as any man who 
endeavours to pervert you in your religion; and, 
therefore, I beſeech you, let me have ſo much credit 
with yau, as to, perſuade you to communicate any 
doubts or ſcruples, which occur to you, before you 
ſuffer them to make too deep an impreſſion upon you. 
The common argument, that there is no falvation out 
of the church, and the church of Rome is that only 
true church, is both irrational and untrue ; there are 
many churches in which ſalvation may be attained, as 
well as in any one of them; and were many even in 
the apoſtles time, otherwiſe they would not have di- 
reed their epiſtles to ſo many ſeveral churches, in 
which there were different opinions received, and very 
different doctrines taught. There is, indeed, but one 
faith in which we can be ſaved, the ſtedfaſt belief ol 
the birth, paſſion, and reſurrection of our Saviour; 
and every church that receives and embraces that faith, 
is in a {fate of ſalvation : if the apoſtles preached true 
doctrine, the reception and retention of many errors 
does not deſtroy the eſſence of a church; if it did, the 
church of Rome would be in as ill, if not in a worſe 
condition, than moſt other Chriſtian churches, be- 
cauſe its errors are of a greater magnitude, and more 


deſtructive to religion. Let not the canting Alen 
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of the univerſality and extent of that church, which 
has as little of truth as the reſt, prevail over you ; 
they, who will imitate the greateſt part of the world, 
muſt turn heathens ; for it is generally believed, that 
above half the world is poſſeſſed by them, and that the 
Mahometans poſſeſs more than half the remainder : 
there is as little queſtion, that of the reſt which is 
inhabited by Chriſtians,. one part of four is not of the 
communion of the church of Rome ; and God knows, 
in that very communion, there is as great diſcord in 
opinion, and in matters of great moment, as is be- 
tween the other Chriſtians. 

I hear you do, in publick diſcourſes, diſlike ſome 
things in the church of England, as the marriage of 
the clergy 3 Which is a point that no Roman Catholick 
will pretend to be of the eſſence of religion, and is in 
uſe in Ss which are of the communion of 
the church of Rome, as in Bohemia, and thoſe parts 
of the Greek church which ſubmit to the Roman. 
And all men know, that, in the late council of Trent, 
the ſacrament of both kinds, and liberty of the clergy 
to marry, was very paſſionately preſſed, both by K 
emperor and king of France, for 'their dominions ; 
and it was afterwards granted to Germany, though 
under ſuch conditions as made it ineffectual; which 
however ſhews, that it was not, nor ever can be, 
looked upon as matter of religion. Chriſtianity was 
many hundred years old, before ſuch a reſtraint was 
ever heard of in the church; and, when it was endea- 


voured, it met with great oppoſition, and never was 


ſubmitted to. And as the poſitive inhibition ſeems 
abſolutely unlawful, ſo the inconveniences which re- 
ſult from thence, will, upon a juſt diſquiſition, be 
found ſuperior to thoſe which attend the liberty which 
Chriſtian religion permits. "Thoſe arguments which 
are not ſtrong enough to draw perſons from the Ro- 
man communion into that of the church of England, 
when cuſtom and education, and a long ſtupid reſig- 
nation of all their faculties to their teachers, uſually 
{huts out all reaſon to the contrary, may yet be abun- 


dant to retain thoſe who have been baptized, and bred. 


and inſtructed in the grounds and principles of that 
religion, which are, in truth, not only founded upon 
the clear authority of the ſcriptures, but upon the 
conſent of antiquity, and the practice of the primitive 
church: and men, who look into antiquity, know 
well by what corruption and violence, and with what 
conſtant and continual oppoſition thoſe opinions, 
which are contrary to ours, crept into the world; 
and how unwarrantably the 9 of the biſhop 
of Rome, which alone ſupports all the reſt, came to 
prevail, who hath no more pretence of authority and 
power in England, than the biſhop of Paris or To- 
ledo can as reaſonably lay claim to; and is ſo far 
irom being matter of catholick religion, that the pope 
hath ſo much, and no more, te do in France or Spain, 
or any other catholick dominion, than the crown, 
and laws, and conſtitutions of ſeveral kingdoms gave 
bim leave, which makes him ſo little, if at all, con- 
ſidered in France, and fo much in Spain : and there- 
tore the Engliſh-catholicks, which attribute ſo much 


to him, make themſelves very unwarrantably of ano- 
ther religion than the prog fra church profeſleth z 
and, without doubt, they who deſert the chilrch of 
England, of which they are members, and become 
thereby diſobedient to the eccleſiaſtical and civil laws 
of their country, and therein renounce their ſubjection 
to the ſtate as well as to the church, which are griev- 
ous fins, had need have a better excuſe, than the 
meeting with ſome doubts which they could not an- 
ſwer; and leſs than a manifeſt evidence, that their 


ſalvation is deſperate in that communion, cannot ſerve. 


their turn: and they who imagine they have ſuch an 
evidence, ought rather to ſuſpe& that their under- 
ſtanding hath forſaken them, and that r. are become 
mad, than that the church, which is repleniſhed with 
all learning and piety requiſite, can betray them to 


perdition. I beſeech you to conſider (which I hope 


will over-rule thoſe ordinary doubts and objections 
which may be infuſed into you) that, if you change 
your religion, you renounce all obedience and affec- 
tion to your father, who loves you ſo tenderly, that 
ſuch an odious mutation would break his heart: you 
condemn your father and your mother (whoſe income-, 
PR virtue and piety, and devotion, hath placed 

er in heaven) for having impiouſly educated you; 


and you declare the church and ſtate, to both which, 


you owe reverence and ſubjection, to be, in your 
Judgment, ahtichriſtian : you bring irreparable diſho- 


nour, ſcandal, and prejudice, to the duke your huſ- 


band, to whom you ought to pay all imaginable duty, 
and who, I preſume, is much more precious to you 
than your own life, and all poſſible ruin to your chil- 
dren, of whoſe company and converfation you muſt 
look to be deprived ; for God forbid, that, after ſuch 
an apoſtaſy, you ſhould have any power in the educa- 
tion of your children. You have many enemies, whom 
you herein would abundantly gratify, and fone friends, 
whom you will thereby, at Jeait as far as in you lies, 


perfectly deſtroy, and afflict many others, who have 


deſerved well of you. 
I know you are not inclined to any part of this 


miſchief, and therefore offer theſe conſiderations, as 
all thoſe particulars would be the conſequence of ſuch 
2 conclulion. It is to me the ſaddeſt ci rcumitance of 
my baniſhment, that I may not be admitted, in ſuch 
a ſeaſon as this, to confer with you; when, I am 


confident, I could ſatisfy you in all your donbts, and, 


make it appear to you, that there are many abſurdities 
in the Roman religion, inconſiſtent with your judg- 
ment and underſtanding, and many impieties, incon- 
ſiſtent with your conſcience ; ſo that, before you can 
ſubmit to the obligations of faith, you muſt diveſt 
yourſelf of your natural reaſon and common ſenſ*, 
and .captivate the dictates of your on conſciencò 10 
the impolitions of an authority which haih not any 
pretence to oblige or adviſe you. If you will not, 
with freedom, communicate the doubts which occur 
to you, to thoſe near you, of whoſe learning and picty 

ou have had much experience, let me conjure you to 
impart them to me, and to expect my anſwer, before 


you ſuffer them to prevail over you. 
3k 2 Cad bleſs you and yours. 
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; The humble Petition and Addreſs of EpwarD, Earl of Clarendon, Ms. 


To the Right Honourable the Lords Spiritual and Temporal in Parliament aſſembled. 


| == it pleaſe your lordſhips, | 

1 CANNOT expreſs the inſupportable trouble and 
grief of mind I ſuſtain, under the apprehenſion of 
being miſrepreſented unto your lordſhips ; and when 

I hear how much of your lordſhips time hath been 
ſpent in the mention of me, and is attended with 

ore Publick app 10 mþ and of the difference ot 
opinion, which is already, or may probably ariſe, 
betwixt your lordſhips and the honourable houſe of 
commons, whereby the great and weighty affairs of 
the kingdom. may be obſtructed, in a time of ſo gene- 
ral diſſatisfaction: I am very unfortunate to find my- 
felf fuffer fo much, under two very diſadvantageous 
reflections, which are in no degree applicable to me. 

* The firſt, from the greatneſs of my eſtate and for- 
tune, collected and. made in ſo few years; which, if 
it be proportionable to what it is reported, may very 
reaſonably cauſe my integrity to be ſuſpected. The 
ſecond, that I have been the ſole manager, and chief 
miniſter, in all the tranſactions of ſtate, ſinte the 
king's return into England, to. Auguſt laſt; and, there- 
fore, that all miſcarriages and misfortunes ought to 
be imputed to me, and to my counſels. Concerning 
my eſtate, your lordſhips will believe, that, after 
malice and envy have been ſo inquiſitive and ſo ſharp- 
ſighted, I will not offer any thing to ou lordſhips, 
but what is really true; and I do affure your lord- 
ſhips, in. the firſt place, that, excepting from the 


- MR. 
* 


King's bounty, I have never received, nor taken one 


penny, but what was generally underſtood to be the 
Juſt and lawful perquiſite of my office, by the con- 
ſtant practice of the beſt times; which I did, in my 
own judgment, conceive to be that of my Lords Co- 
ventry and Elſmore; the practice of which I con- 
ſtantly obſerved, although the office, in both their 
times, was lawfully worth double to what it was to 
me; and, I believe, now is: that all the courteſies 
and favours, which I have been able to obtain from 
the king for other perſons, in church, ſtate, or Weſt. 
minſter-hall, have never been worth to me five pounds ; 
fo that your lordſhips may be confident, I am as in- 
nocent from corruption, as from any diſloyal thought; 
which, after thirty years ſervice of the crown, in ſome 
difficulties and diſtrefs, I did never m_ would have 
deen objected to me in my age. And I do aſſure 

ous tordſhigs, and ſhall make it manifeſt, that the 
B ſums of money and ſome parcels of land, which 
his majeſty hath bountifully beſtowed upon me, ſince 
his laſt return into England, are worth more than all 
I have amounts unto. So far I am from adyancing 
my eſtate by indirect means: and, though this bounty 
of his majeſty hath very far exceeded my merit, or 
my expeCtations, yet ſome others have been as fortu- 


nate, at leaft, in the ſame bounty, who have had 4; 
fmall pretence to it, and have no great reaſon to envy 
my condition, | 
Concerning the other imputation, of the credit ard 
yon of being chief miniſter, and cauſing all to he 
one that I had any mind to, I have no more to ſay 
than that I had the good fortune to ſerve a maſter 6 
very great judgment and underſtanding, and to be 
always joined with perfons of great abilities and expe- 
rience, without whoſe advice and concurrence never 
any thing hath been done. Before his majeſty's com- 
ing over, he was conſtantly attended by the Margui 
of Ormond, the late Lord Culpepper, and Mr. S. 
cretary Nicholas, who were equally truſted with my. 
ſelf, and without whoſe joint advice and concurrence, 
when they were all preſent (as ſome of them always 
were) I never gave any counfel. As ſoon as it pleaſed 
God to reſtore his majeſty into England, he eſtabliſhed 
his privy-councH, and ſhortly, out of them, a num. 
ber of honourable perſons of great reputation, who for 
the moſt part are alive ſtill, as a committee for foreign 
affairs, and conſideration of ſuch things, as the num- 
ber of them required much time and deliberation, 
and with thoſe perſons he vouchſafed to join me; and, 
I am confident, the committee never tranſacted any 
thing of moment (his majeſty- being always preſent) 
without preſenting the ſam e firſt to the council-board ; 
and I muſt appeal to them concerning my carriage, 
and whether we were not all of one mind in matters 
of importance. For more than two years, I never 
knew any difference in the council, or that there were 
any complaints in the kingdom ; which I wholly im- 
pute to his majeſty's great wiſdom, and the intire con- 
currence of his counſellors, without the vanity of 
aſſuming any thing to myfelf; and therefore, I hope, 
F ſhall not be ſingly charged with any thing that has 
ſince fallen out amiſs : but, from the time that Mr, 
Secretary Nicholas was removed from his place, there 
were great alterations; and whoſoever knows any 
thing of the court, or councils, knows well how much 
my credit hath ſince that time been diminiſhed, al- 
though his majeſty ſtill veuchſafed graciouſly to hear 
my advice, in moſt of his affairs. Nor hath there 
been, from that time to this, above one or two per- 
ſons brought to the council, or preferred to any con- 
ſiderable office in the court, who have been of any 
intimate acquaintance, or ſuſpected to have any Kind- 
neſs for me ; and moſt of them moſt notoriouſly known. 
to have been very long my enemies, and of different 
judgments and principles from me, both in church 


and: ftate ; and who have taken all opportunities to 


lefſen my credit with the king, and all other perſons, 
by miſrepreſenting and miſinterpreting all that L * 


* 


or did, and perſuading men that I had done them 
ſome prejudice with h. majeſty, or oroſſed them in 
ſome of their pretenſions, though his majeſty's good- 
neſs and juſtice were ſuch, that it made little impreſ- 
ſion upon him nl In 

In my humble opinion, the great misfortunes of 
the kingdom have proceed: d from the war, to which 
it was moſt notoriouſly known, that I was always 
moſt averſe: and I may, without vanity, ſay, I did 
not only foreſee, but did declare the miſchief we 
ſhould run into, by entering into a war before any 
alliances with neighbouring princes ; and, that it may 
not be imputed to his inajeſty's want of care, or the 


were entered into, I muſt ſay that his majeſty left 
nothing unattempted, in order thereunto ; and know- 
ing very well, that France reſolved to 1 war upon 
Spain, as ſoon, as his catholick majeſty ſhould depart 
the world; which being much fooner expected by 
them, they had, in two winters, been at great charge 
in providing plentiful magazines of all provrſions upon 
the frontiers, that they might be ready for the war : 


oſe the Spaniards with that apprehenſion, offering 
his friendſhip to that degree, as might be for the ſecu- 
rity and benefit of both crowns: But Spain, flattering 
itſelf that France would not break with them, at leaſt, 
that they would not give them any cauſe þy- admini- 
ſtering matter of jealoufy, never made any real ap- 
proach to make friendſhip with his majeſty, but, both 
by their ambaſſadors here, and his majeſty's ambaſſa- 
dor at Madrid, always inſiſted, as preliminaries, upon 
the giving up of Dunguirgue, "Tangier, and Jamaica. 

3 France had an ambaſſador here, to whom a 
project for a treaty was offered, and the Lord Hollis, 
his majefty's ambaſſador at Paris, had uſed all endea- 
vours to purſue and proſecute the ſaid treaty, yet it 
was quickly diſcerned, the principal deſign of France 
was to diaw his majeſty into ſuch a new alliance as 
might advance their deſign, without which they had 
no mind ta enter into the treaty. propoſed ; and this 
was the ſtate of affairs, when the war was entered 
into with the Dutch ; from which time, neither crown 
continued the making an alliance with England. As 
I did, from my ſoul, abhor the entering into this 
war, ſo I never preſumed to give any advice or coun- 
{el for the way of managing of it, but by oppoſing 
mg propoſitions, which ſeemed, by the late lord 
treaturer and myſelf, to be unreafonable, as the pay- 
ment of ſeamen with tickets, which added to the 
EXPCnce.. 

My enemies took all occaſions to inveigh againſt 
me, and (making of friendſhip with others out of the 
council of more licentious principles, and who knew 
well enough. how much I diſliked and complained of 
the liberty they. took to themſelves, of rallying all 
council and counſellors, and turning all things, ſerious 
and ſecret, into, ridicule) they took all ways imagin- 
able to render me ungrateful to all ſorts of men, 
hom L ſhall be compelled. to name in my own de- 


negligence of. his counſellors, that no ſuch alliances 


his majeſty uſed all means poſſible to prepare apd diſ— 
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fence, perſuading thoſe that miſcarried that it was the 


chancellor's doing, whereof I never knew any thing: 


however, they could not withdraw the king's favour. 
from me, who was ſtill pleaſed to uſe my ſervice with 
others; nor was there any thing done but upon the 
Joint advice of, at leaſt, the major part of thoſe who 
were conſulted ; and, as his majeſty commanded my 
ſervice in the late treaties, I never gave the leaſt ad- 
vice in private, or wrote one letter to any perſon, in. 
thoſe negotiations, but upon the advice of the coun- 
cil, and after it was read in council, or, at leaſt, by 
the king himſelf, and ſome others; and if I prepared 
any initructions, or memorials, it was by the king's 
command, and the requeſt. of the ſecretaries, who de- 
fired my aſſiſtance; nor was it any wiſh of my own, 
that any ambaiſador ſhould give me any account of 
the tranſactions, but the ſecretary, with whom I was 
always ready to adviſe ; nor am I conſcious to my - 
felf of ever having given advice that hath proved mif-- 
chievous, or inconvenient to-his majeſty ; and I have 
been ſo far from being the whole manager, that L 
have not, in the whole laſt year, been above twice 
with his majeſty in any room alone, and very ſeldom 
in the two or three laſt years preceding; and, ſince 
the parliament at Oxford, it hath been very viſible. 
that my. credit hath been very little, and that very. 
few things have been hearkened to that have been. 
propoſed by me, but contradicted e nomine, becauſe 
they were propoſed by me. I moſt humbly befee.h 
your lordſhips, to remember the office and truſt I had 
for ſeven years, in which diſcharge of my duty I was. 
obliged to ſtop and obſtruct many men's pretenſions, 
and refuſed to ſet the ſeal to many men's pardons, and 
their grants, which would have been profitable to 
them, which procured them, and many. wlereof, 
upon my repretentation to his majeſty, were for ever 
ſtopped ; which naturally hath cauſed many enemies 
to me; and my frequent concurring, upon the deſires. 
of my late lord treaſurer, (with whom 1 had the ho- 
nour to have a long and faithful friendſhip: to his 
death) in repreſenting ſeveral exceſſes and exorbi- 
tances, the yearly iſſues ſo far exceeding the revenue, 
provoked many perſons concerned, of great power 
and credit, to do me all the ill offices they could; 
and yet, I may faithfully ſay, I never meddled with 
any part of the revenue, or the adminiſtration of it,, 
but when I was deſired, by the late lord treaſurer, to- 
give him my aſſiſtance and advice, having had the ho- 
nour to ferve the crown as chancellor of the exche- 
quer, which was, for the moſt part, in his majelty's, 
preſence ; nor have I been in the leaſt degree con- 
cerned, in point of profit, in letting any part of his 
majeſty's revenue, nor have ever treated, or debated: 
it, but in his majeſty's preſence, in which my opinion. 
concurred always with the major part of the council; 
all which, upon examination, wilt be made manifeſt 
to your lordihips, how much ſoever my integrity is 
blaſted by the malice of thoſe who, I am contident, 
do not believe themſelves; nor have I, in all my 
treaties, otherwiſe received the value of one Te 
OUR. 
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from all the kings and princes in the world, except 
the book of the Louvre, fent by the chancellor of 
France, by the King's direction, but from my own 
maſter, to whoſe intire ſervice, and to the good and 
welfare of my country, no man's heart was ever more 
devoted. This being my preſent condition, I do moſt 
humbly beſeech your lordſhips to retain a favourable 
opinion of me, and believe me to be innocent from 
thoſe foul aſperſions until the contrary ſhall be proved, 


- which I am ſure can never be by any man worthy to 


be believed; and ſince the temper of the times, and 
the difference between the two houſes, in the preſent 
debate, with the power and malice of my enemies, 


who give out, they ſhall prevail with his majcity to 


prorogue, or diſſolve the parliament in diſpleaſure (and 
threaten to expoſe me to the rage and fury of the peo. 
ple) may make me to be looked upon, as the cauſe 
which obſtructs the king's ſervice, and the unity and 
e of the kingdom: I moſt humbly beſeech your 
ordſhips, that T may not forfeit your lordſhip's favour 
and proted ion, by withdrawing myſelf from ſo power. 
ful a proſecution, in hopes I may be able, by ſuch 
withdrawing, hereafter to appear, and make my de. 
tence, when his majeſty's juſtice, to whom I hall 
always ſubmit, may not be obſtructed, or controuled 
by the power and malice of thoſe, who have ſworn my 
deſtruction. a + — : 9 

ie Exit Clarendun. 


An Account of the Reaſons which induced CHARLES the Second, King of England, 
to declare War againſt the States-General of the United Provinces, in 1672: And of 
the private League which he entered into at the ſame Time with the French King to 


carry it on, and to eſtabliſh Popery 


in England,. Scotland, and Ireland, as they are 


ſet down in the Hiſtory of the Dutch War. Printed in French at Paris, with the 
Privilege of the French King, in 1682. Which Book he cauſed to be immediately 
ſuppreſſed, at the Inſtance of the Engliſh Ambaſſador. 


HEN King Charles the Second declared war 
againſt the ſtates of the United Provinces, in 
1672, and aſſiſted the king of France by ſea, in the 
proſecution of a war, which e that great com- 
monwealth, and with it, the Proteſtant intereſt of this 
art of Europe, ſo very near to a final period: it was 
induſtriouſly and carefully given out, that religion was 
not in the leaſt concerned in the quarrel. The honour 
of the king of England, and of his people, ſo inſolently 
trampled upon by the ſtates- general; the hindering of 
our Eaſt-India trade, with the affronts which were put 
upon our merchants at Surinam ; their difputing the 
ſovereignty of the ſea, and refuſing to take down their 
flag to our ſhips, unleſs we would promiſe to engage 
actually in a war againſt France, were the cauſes 
which were publickly pretended ; and anſwerable arti- 
fices were made uſe of to engage the people to a con- 
currence, which were carried on with ſo good ſucceſs, 
that the parliament conſented to allow ſuch ſums of 
money, as ſhould be ſufficient for the carrying on the 
charges of that war. 

Yet theſe r aſonings were not ſo plauſible, but that 
moſt conlidering men eaſily ſaw through them. "Thoſe, 
that loved the Proteſtant intereſt, could not with pa- 
tience endure to ſee the triple league, which was the 


Vid. the king's declaration of indulgence, December 26, 1662, 


greateſt fence of their religion, againſt the growing 
greatneſs of France, broken, and new leagues made 
with the king, whoſe aim at an univerſal monarchy 
was then as viſible, though the effects of it had not 
been near ſo fatal as they are now. Therefore, other 
methods were followed at home; the Diſſenters were 
careſſed, and a declaration of indulgence was ſet out, 
wherein the king expreſſes ſo very great zeal for the 
Proteſtant religion, which he had fo eminently profeſſed in 
his moſt deſperate condition abroad among Roman Caths- 
lick princes *, that he allowed to the Proteſtant Diſ- 
ſenters the publick and free exerciſe of their religion, 
in houſes ſet apart for that purpoſe, which was only 
2 to Roman Catholicks in their own houſes. 

nd, leſt this might have too much alienated the 
church of England, whoſe members bore ſo great a 
ſway in that parliament, that a breach with them, at 
that time, might have ſtopped his deſigns upon Hol- 
land, in a great meaſure, by their refuſing to pay the 
charges of the war, he declares, in the next ſeſſion of 
parliament , This indulgence ſhould not any way preju- 
dice the church, but that he would ſupport its rights and 
tt, in its full power, | 

His declarations, both at the time when this war 
was on foot, and even afterwards, as long as he lived, 


+ Feb. 5, 1672. 
Were 


were outwardly ſo very paſſionate and warm for the 
proteſtant religion, and the preſervation of the Eng- 
liſh government, that, unleſs ſuch frequent. repetitions 
of that, which, in good manners, none would ſeem to 
queſtion, might look like over-doing, and fo breed ſuſ- 
picions, nothing could have ever ſhaken that opinion, 
which was ſo firmly grounded in the hearts of all his 
ſubjects. He profeſſed “, that he ſhould efteem it the 
moſt unpardonable crime. which .could be committed 
againſt himſelf, to raife any ſuſpicions of his unſtea- 
dineſs in the Proteſtant ＋ in the minds of his 
people; and this reſtrained atmoſt all his ſubjects, who 
were ſo dazzled with his other royal endowments, that 
they could never be perſuaded to ſuſpect ſo much ar- 
tifice in a prince, whoſe natural goodneſs, and ſweet- 
neſs of temper, did fo effectually charm all thoſe who 
had the honour to be near his perſon. 

But though thefe repeated proteſtations had wrought 
ſo intire a confidence in the minds of his people, that 
they reſted fatisfied in the ſincerity of his intentions, 
and interpreted all thoſe. actions which tended to the 
ſupporting. of the popiſh intereſt in England, to his 
1 towards the duke of York t, whom he re- 
ſolved never to abandon , notwithſtanding the impor- 
tunities of his people, and the ſafety of himſelf and 
his kingdoms, ſeemed to require it; yet the king of 
France was ſo tender of his honour, as to conceal theſe 
private treaties and alliances, which, at his ſollicita- 
tions, the king entered into, againſt the United Pro- 
vinces, and to the deſtruction of the Proteſtant reli- 

ion, and the overthrow of the Engliſh liberties : but 
. conſented ſo far to the publication of an account of 
the war with Holland, and of the reaſons and motives 
which engaged the two kings to carry it on, that the 
Abbot Primi, who put out the book in the Italian 
tongue, was * ee by Mr. Colbert de Croiſſy, and 
a penſion was allowed him for his pains, in publiſh- 
ing it alſo in French: which book was publi ſhed by 
authority at Paris, in the year 1682. It is well 
known, how ſevere that government is in matters of 
that nature, where nothing is ever publickly ſet forth 
of any importance, as to the church or ſtate, but what 
perfectly agrees with the inclinations and intereſts of 
thoſe who are there ſo very abſolute. It was publickly 
known at Paris, that Mr. L'Abbe Primi had a penſion 
from Mr. Colbert de Croiſſy: and, when men are 
employed by miniſters of ſtate, to publiſh accounts of 
the tranſactions of the government, their writings are 
rather looked upon as apologies, than hiſtories: it 
makes no real difference, whether what a man writes, 
in ſuch a caſe, be a tranſlation or an original, he will 
de ſuppoſed to have endeavoured to pleaſe thoſe who 
employed him; and all the fair proteſtations of ſince- 
rity, and faithfulneſs, and ſkill, which ſuch a man can 
uſe, will be only looked upon as words of courfe, when 


* Declaration of indulgence, December 26, 1662. 
} A Papiſt and his brother. | 


t. To the mercy of the parliament, and Proteſtant fubjefts of 
England, who, for the ſafety of the king and country, required 
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fleet, and 
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once the reaſons of his ſetting up for an hiſtorian are 
publickly known. The original of Count St. Majolo 
was printed in Italian ; and the privilege ran as well 
to the printing it in Italian as French: howſoever, I 
do judge, that the name of Count St. Majol, was a 
kind of trick of the Abbot Primi, to talk of ſecret al- 
liances, of breaking leagues, of his maſter's perſuad- 
ing the =_ of England to ſeize the Dutch Smyrna 
of ſeveral other ſecrets in the negotiations 
of Holland, England, and France, in his own name. 
For, when all is laid upon a foreigner, one may ſpeak 
with great aſſurance, and the Count St. Majolo will 
then anſwer for the very things for which Monſieur 
L'Abbe receives his dey cy 
If our miniſter at Paris, when this book firſt ap- 
peared, had not, by a timely and a diligent application, 
procured its being ſtopped, we might, without queſ- 


tion, have had ſeveral other important ſecrets publiſhed 


in the following books (for we have only two books of 
ten printed) which now we can only conjecture at. 
But the earneſt complaints of my Lord Preſton, who 
was then envoy from King Charles the Second, at 
Verſailles, prevailed fo far, that the book was imme- 
diately ſtopped, and the edition totally ſuppreſſed, fo 
that very few had ever heard of it, and much fewer, 
eſpecially in England, had ſeen it. And, to put a 
face upon the matter, Monſieur L'Abbe was thrown 
into the Baſtile ; from whence, after a mock-impri- 
ſonment of nine or ten days, he was let out again. All 
that were at Paris, at that time, knew the ſtory ; and 
all, that were at ail acquainted with the arbitrary ſeve- 
rity of the French government, could eaſily fee through 
the grimace ; which was the better covered, becauſe 
Count St. Majolo was to bear all the blame ; who, if 
he be not related to Puffendorf's Monzambano (an- 
other Italian count, alſo) yet his teſtimony might eaſily 
be over-ruled, and ſo could furniſh thoſe perſons with 
a ready excuſe, whole intereſt it was, that ſuch agree- 
ments, which were contrary to their open and publick 
proteſtations, ſhould either never be known, or if once 
divulged, not believed. 

I ſhall not ſtand to compare the matters of fact 
which are here ſet down, with thoſe reports which at 
that time paſſed current in England; they are thi 
which fall within moſt people's memory || ; my buti- 
neſs is only to give ſuch an account of our proceedings, 
as was publiſhed at Paris with the privilege of the 
king of France, as fully granted, as in any other cafe 
whatſoever. Our authory tells us, that the growing 
greatneſs of the king of France, after the peace of 
Aix la Chapelle was concluded, by the mediation of 
the king of England, was ſo very terrible to the queen- 
mother of Spain, who was guardian to her ſon, Charles 
the Second, king of Spain, that ſhe employed her ableſt 
miniſters, to perſuade England, Holland, and Sweden, 


his excluſion from the throne, to the demiſe of his brother the 
king. 
5 his being publiſhed in the year 1689. 
| Page-18, 19. © th ; 45 


4 
to join in an-Mliance, for the preſervation of the 
282 and the reciprocal ſecurity of each others king; 


The Hollanders, he tells us, greedily embraced it, 


and ran into the triple league with great readineſs, not 
much concerning themſelves with France, which, they 
th could -make. no great ition to them by 


ſea; and by land, they were ſo fortified by the natur 
fences of their dikes, that they apprehended, on that 
Hide, no ſort of danger. 1 

A conſtant ſeries of ſucceſs againſt the Spaniards, 


who declared them a ſovereign and independent re- 


publick in 1648, puſhed them on to great inſolencies 
againſt the king of France“: they interpoſed in the 
45 of Germany; as if they had been immediately 
concerned : they determined 3 or war amongſt 
their neighbours, as they thought would be moſt for 
their own intereſt: they threatened to ruin the king- 
dom of France, by prohibiting any commerce, with 
French manufactures, and ſcattered medals and pic- 
tures, very derogatory to the” honour of the French 
King. Their buſying themſelves ſo much with the 
affairs of Germany, was a means to engage the biſhop 
of Minſter to keep up his army, after he had conclud- 
ed a peace with the duke of Brunſwick Wolfembuttel, 
and to declare againſt the incroachmetits of the Hol- 
landers upon the ire : which opportunity» the 
French king laid hold of, to make an alliance with 
| him, and the princes of the houſe of Furſtemberg, and 
the biſhop of Straſburgh, againſt Holland; by which 
means, he ſecured the paſſes upon the Rhine and the 
Maeſe, which lay convenient for the ſetting upon the 
Hollanders by land, who till then thought themſelves 
ſecure from any attack on that ſide ||. | 
He engaged the emperor alſo to a Neutrality, and 
rſuaded him to b thoſe alliances which the 
Freneh king had already made with the biſhops of 
Munſter and Straſburgh, and the princes of the houſe 
of mann with aſſurance that he would not 
concern himſelf in thoſe quarrels, unleſs either the 
empire or the king of Spain ſhould be invaded. | 
he king of England was already very much diſf- 
tisfied with the Hollanders , and was willing enough 
to di ſengage himſelf from the triple league: for the 
Hollanders had refuſed to ftand to thoſe regulations 
about the Eaſt-India trade, which had been concluded 
upon at Breda; and their veſſels would not lower their 
topſails to the Engliſh men of war, and they diſputed 
the ſovereignty of the ſea, unleſs the king of England 
would declare for them againſt France, in caſe of a 


* Page 21. + Page 45. 1 Page 48. 
| Page 32. Page 57, 58. * Page 38. 
++ Page 39. tt Page 60. {i}, Page 61. 


& Ce qui engagea ce prince à ſigner un traité ſecret avec la 
France; & pour Paſſeurer encore d'avantage Henriette d' Angle- 
terre, ducheſſe d'Orleans, princeſſe qui avoit autant d'eſprit que 
de beauté, ſcur du Roy d'Angleterre, & belle ſœur du roy de 
France, paſla en Angleterre en 1670, & propoſa au roy fon frere, 
au nom du roy tres-© hoywen, lui aſſeurer un autorite abſolue 


ſus ſon parlement, & de re blir la religion Catholique dans les 
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breach; which things were very diftionourable for the 
Engliſh nation, and were great inſtances of the trea. 
chery of the Hollandets, and of the ſmall aſſiſtance 
which the Engliſh could promiſe to themſelves from 
their friendſhip tt. | 
Colbert 4. Croifly, the French ambaſſador at 
* London, urged all theſe things to the king of Eng. 
land; he put him in mind af the medals which the 
6, Hollanders' iſhed; wherein they attributed to 
</ themſelves all the glory of concluding the peace of 
Aix la Chapelle, which had been obtained by the 
* king of England's mediation; and told him, that this 
* was the time wherein he -might take his revenge 
© upon a nation, which had ſa little reſpect for kings ; 
© and that he never could expect a more favourable 
opportunity i, ſince ſeveral German princes had 
already entered into a league, and the king of France 


© was ſufficiently powerful to ſatisfy all his confede- 


rates in the proſecution of this war, both as to their 
© advantage and credit.“ {$$ Thele things engaged the 
king of England to ſign a ſecret treaty with | ng 
and, to make it the more firm, Henrietta, ducheſs of 
Orleans, a princeſs, whoſe wit was equal to her bcauty, 
lifter to the king of England, and — to the 
king of France, went over into England in 1670, and 
propoſed. a treaty to her brother, in the name of the 
moſt Chriſtian king, wherein ſhe proffered to ſecure 
to him an abſolute authority over his parliament, and the 
re-eftabliſbnient of the Roman Catholick religion in his three 
kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland. But, ſhe 
ſaid, that, before this could be effected, there was an 
abfolute neceſſity of abating the haughtineſs and power 
of the Hollanders, who only ſtudied to foment divi- 
ſions amongſt their neighbours ; and to reduce them 
to the ſingle province of Holland, of which the prince 
of Orange ſhould be ſovereign, or, at leaſt, perpetual 
governor ; which would not be difficult for — two 
mighty kings, when once well united, to. accompliſh: 
ſo that, by this means, the king of England might 


have Zealand to retire: to, if there ſhould be occaſion ; 


and that the reſt of the Low-Countries ſhould remain 
to the king of France, whenever he ſhould be able to 
conquer them. | n X 

When the king of France had thus ſecured himſelf 
by theſe alliances, he immediately began his prepara- 
tions for war, and filled his ſtores, and raiſed men, 


ſome publickly, and ſome under-hand, all over France, 


in Switzerland, Italy, and England. 
Though theſe negotiations, and eſpecially with Eng- 
land, were carried on with all the ſecrecy that matters 


Royaumes d' Angleterre, d'Eſcoſſe, & d' Irlande. Mais elle diſoit 

ue pour en venir A bout, il faloit avant toutes choſes abaifſer 
Forgueil & la puiſſance des Hollandois qui ne ſongeoient qu' s 

ettre la diviGon parmi leurs voiſins; & les reduire à la ſeule 
Province d'Hollande de laquelle le Prince d' Orange ſeroit ſouve- 
rain, ou au moins gouverneur Lag ce qui ne feroit pas 
difficile à deux grands roys puiſſants & bien unis, & que par ce 
moyen le Roy IT auroit la Zelande, pour lui ſervir de 


.retraite en cas de baſoin, & que le reſte des pays- bas demeureroit 
au roy de France, il pouv oil &en rendre mailtre, 


of 


of that importance required “, yet the Hollanders had 
ſuch notices given, as did exceedingly ſurpriſe them. 
« They could not imagine, that the Engliſh would quit 
« the triple league; they ſaid, this was a report raiſed 
by the French to amuſe mankind withal t; they 


England gave convincing proofs to the contrary : 
he had juſt before di ſnũ ſſod out of his port a fleet of 
« Dutch merchantmen, and ſome Amſterdam veſlels 
« beſides, and recalled Sir George Downing, his mi- 
« niſter at the Hague, for ſpeaking with too much 
« warmth to the ſtates- general ; ſo that, in ſhort, he 
« {-emed in all his actions to declare, that his inten- 
tions of keeping up a — correſpondence with 
Holland were ſincere. However, the breaches every 
grew wider and wider between France and Hol- 
land; and matters were carried ſo far on both ſides, 
that the French king reſolved to begin the war the 
next ſpring ||; © and in the mean time, he took ſecret 
© meaſures with the king of England &, to ſet upon 
© them together, and to ſurpriſe them both by fea and 
land *. As for the king of England, he was ex- 
ceedingly perplexed ; there was need of money to 
carry on the deſign, and that ſecretly too tt: he 
could raiſe none at home, without calling a parlia- 
ment, and that eould not be done without acquaint- 
ing all Europe with his deſigns ; there was alſo great 
fear of oppoſition, both from the miſunderſtandings, 


part ariſe between the two houſes, and from the in- 
trigues of the Hollanders. For which reaſons the 
king of France furniſhed him with ſuch ſums of 
money, as were ſufficient to ſend out a conſiderable 
flect ; and he adviſed the king of England (the better 
to conceal their . to keep a fair corre- 
ſpondence outwardly with the Dutch, to appear firm 
to the triple league, and declare that he ſet out a 
fleet for no other reaſons, but becauſe his neighbours, 
and eſpecially the French, Who made great prepara- 
tions in all their ports upon the ocean, ſtrengthened 
themſelves ſo very conſiderably by ſea 41. 

Yet all this was not carried on fo ſecretly, but their 
own reſidents at London, and the miniſters of other 
princes in King Charles's court, gave the Hollanders 
ſuch ſure advertiſement of his altering his meaſures, 
that they found it paſt all queſtion. Penſioner de Witt 
fell in a ſwoon in the ſtadt-houſe, upon the reading of 
a letter, which gave him an account of it |} ; and as 
ſoon as he had recovered himſelf, he propoſed to ſend 
the Heer Meerman into England, to renew the old 
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|| In the year 1672. l 75 Page 87. neee 

** Le Roy d' Angleterre de ſon cote eſtoit embaraſſé, il ſaloiĩt 
qu ſecret & de Pargent pour faire reuſſier Fentrepriſe, & il ne 
pouvoit rien tirer de ſes peuples qu'en convoquant ſon parle ment, 
ce qui faiſoĩt connoitre 2 deſſeins à toute l'Europe, outre que 
cette aſſemblee tumultueuſe par le mauvaiſe intelligence qui eſt 
ordinairement entres les deux chambres & par les intrigues des 
Hollandois pouvoit sy oppoſer; mais le roy tres-Chretien luy 
elvoya des ſommes ſuffiſantes pour mettre en mur un flotte confi- 


« thought, that the preſent conduct of the king of 


which in that tumultuous aſſembly do for the moſt 


qu'ils avoit en fur Pacean. 
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alliances ; who, was immediately ſeconded by the Mar- 
kb del Freno, the Spaniſh miniſter $$, who was ſent 
thither on purpoſe to join with him in making uſe of 
all forts of arguments, which might oblige the king of 
England to break off his new treaty with France *. 
But, all ; theſe: applications proving ineffectual, all 
things tended to a war: it was known that the king 


of England had declared for France; and that, being 


provoked with the uſage which his ſubjects had receiv- 


ed at Surinam, he had renewed a treaty with France 


againſt Holland, and had promiſed to begin the war, 
provided that his moſt Chriſtian majeſty would declare 
war againſt the States in the beginning of May ttt. 
And though the earneſtneſs which the king and the 
duke of Vork ſhewed in the proſecution of this bul- 
neſs was extraordinary, though they ſet out ſhips, and 
manned them with all the induſtry and aj 3 
poſſible; © yet, becauſe the government of England 
* was mixed, or compoſed of kings, lords, and 
commons, and that in the great concerns of the na- 
tion, or in raiſing of money, there was a neceſſit 
of a parliament ; whteh is; lite the people of whom it 
is made up, not always of the ſame mind gt; and that 
the variableneſs of their climate is even viſible in 
their councils; and, beſides, ſince the ducheſs of 
Orleans died foon after her return_to France ; for 
theſe reaſons the king of France did not much rely 
upon any aſſiſtance from England, and ſo took his 
meaſures in ſuch a manner, that the king of England 
might be aſſured they mult ſucceed, in caſe he ſhould 
fail him ; and therefore he would not fuffer the rage 
of the Englith againft the Dutch at that time to cool, 
but he rather endeavoured to plunge them into a 
war, by ſuch an action as might correſpond to their 
earneſt deſire of being revenged.” 
And this deſign foon ſucceeded ; for, the French 
having notice of the return of the Dutch Smyrna fleet, 
which were then at ſea, they immediately acquainted 
the king of England with it, © and told him, that 
© this was a favourable opportunity for him to engage 
© the Engliſh in a certain war: they told him, that 
© ſuch a prize would furniſh, him with more money 
© in one day, than he could get from his parliament 
© in a year d; and, perhaps, fo great a pn might 
put him, during the whole courſe of the war, in 
© ſuch a condition, as that he would not ſtand in need 
© of his patliament ; and that he ought not to let flip 
© ſuch an opportunity, becauſe he certainly knew, that 
© what ſucceſs ſoever it might have, yet his people, 
* who always carried themſelves very high upon a 
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derable, & luy conſcilla pour mieux cacher leur union de temoig- 
ner aux Hollandois qu'il voiloit bien vivre avec aux, de paroitre 
ferme dans les traitez de triple alliance, & de publier qu'el ne 
vouloit avoir une flotte qu parce ques ſes voiſins, & particuliere- 
ment les Francois, fai ſoient de grands armemens dans tous le ports 
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* perous turn of affairs, who were ſenſible of af- 
0 proſpe would 


for nothing which might 
on the war, . they might expect to humble 
the Dutch, and to revenge the wrongs of their mer- 


.4 chants, and of their nation in „ upon thoſe 
* who would diſpute the ſovereignty of the fea with 
© them.” 

Upon theſe ſollicitations the king conſented, and 
fent Sir Robert Holmes with nine men of war into the 
channel, to expect the coming of the Smyrna fleet ®. 
And it had this effeR, that though the Dutch (who 
had ſome notice of it before) did, in a thick, foggy 
night, eſcape without any very conſiderable loſs ; yet 
this engaged the Engliſh to a war, which was imme- 
diately hereupon openly proclaimed by the king of 
England, againſt the ftates-general ; which was ear- 
neſtly preſſed by Mr. Colbert de Croiſſy, who adviſed 
him not to delay, after the ſtriking ſo ſignal, as well 
as ſo unexpected a ſtroke 7. | | 

How far the cauſes alledged in the declaration of 
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war, which followed ſoon after, and the reaſon; b. 


which the king endeavoured to perſuade his parliame, 
to a concurrence with him in it, agreed wit 
thefe motives, every man may judge. hoever con 
ſiders the carriage of the king of France, in other 
things, will not wonder at ſuch a piece of treachery 
as the publication of theſe ſecrets was, whilſt Kira 
Charles II. was alive: and I believe, that the ſendin 

a man to the Baſtile for ten days, who was notoriouſ 

known to have been employed for this very purpoſe 
did convince as few people of the falſhood of theſe 
pretended alliances, as the ſending of Mr. Skelton to 
the Tower by King James IT. did; which was ſo ve 

like, that one would think the mock-proceedins 
ainſt Mr. L'Abbe Primi, gave a pattern to the kir 

of England, to animadvert upon his own miniſte; 
who, by the confeffion of the French reſident at the 
Hague, acted by his majeſty's order, only the ſecond 
part of what the abbot wrote. | 
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Obſervations both Hiſtorical and Moral upon the Burning of London, September 1666. 


With an Account of the Loſſes. 


And a moſt remarkable Parallel between London 


and Moſcow, both as to the Plague and Fire. Alſo an Eſſay touching the Eaſterly 
Wind. Written by Way of Narrative, for Satisfaction of the preſent and future 


Ages. By Rege Sincera. 


Many have written concerning this memorable fire of London in 1666. But I preſume, they that 
read this will agree, that none has done it with more conciſeneſs, impartiality, and perſpicuity. 
In the firſt place, The author delivers the plain hiftorical fact, without any exaggeration or foreign 
inſinuations, and then enquires, Who has done it? In which enquiry, he endeavours to foew, that 
it was a puniſhment ſent by a good and wiſe God upon the city, for juſt, wiſe, and good cauſes. 
Thirdly, Enquiring what hath done it? He endeavours to prove, that this was the greateſt firt 
that ever happened upon the earth, ſince the burning of Sodom and Gomorrah, and fhews, at a 
moderate computation, that. the loſs amounted to, at leaſt, 1,335,000 pounds. To which, by 9) 
of conſolation, he adds an account of the greatnefs of the city of Moſcow, and its viſitation fi 
with a raging plague, and in the year following with a conſuming fire, contrived by the Tartars, 
who purſued the czar to that city, and ſetting fire to it on all ſides, which not only burn! the 
houſes and fluff, but deſtroyed 200,000 people alſo in its flames, in lefs than four hours time. 
Fourthly, He expatiates on the praiſe of this city , London, and then endeavours to find out tht 
cauſe and accidents by which this fire was kindled and promoted; and concludes with ſome proper 


reflections on the reaſon and time of this conflagration. 
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honourable houſe of commons. 
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TH IS little treatiſe having lain dormant in a corner of wy deſk ever ſince its birth (which was 


of its long repoſe was, that I expected when ſome more pregnant wit and better pen would have 
undertaken this taſk, which is altogether out of my profeſſion and employment: but, finding that 
hitherto all that hath been written concerning it, as to. the narrative of its beginning, progreſs, and 
ending, hath' been thought defective, I have given it leave to ſheww itſelf abroad, with obſervations 
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To his much honoured and reſpected friend, Joux Burrss, eſq;. a worthy member of the | 


three weeks after the fire) hath got at laſt ſo much ſtrength as to walk abroad. The reaſon 


* 


the world how much I am 


EFORE we proceed any further in the examina- 
tion of ſo lamentable and diſmal a ſubject, we 
have thought fitting, for the pony of thoſe that 
{hall read theſe lines, and for the ſatisfaction of poſte- 
rity, in whoſe hands it may chance to come, to ſet down 
the true and naked narrative of the fact as it did hap- 
pen, and as it hath been printed by the conſent of his 
majeſty, and of the publick authority, that the reader, 
being made certain of the truth of the accident, ma 
the more willingly proceed to the examination of thoſe 
obſervations we have made upon it. 


Whitehall, September 8. 


N the ſecond inſtant; at one of the clock in the 
morning, there happened to break out a ſad and 
deplorable fire in Pudding-Lane, near New-Fiſh- 
ſtreet; which falling out that hour of the night, and 
in a quarter of the town (ſo cloſe built with wooden 
p_ houſes) ſpread itſelf ſo far before day, and with 
uch diſtraction to the inhabitants and neighbours, that 
care was not taken for the timely preventing the fur- 
ther diffuſion of it, by pulling down houſes, as it 
ought to have been; ſo that this lamentable fire, in a 
ſhort time, became too big to be maſtered by the en- 
gines, or working near it. It fell out moſt unhappily 
too, that a violent eaſterly wind fomented it, and kept 
it burning all that day, and the night following ſpread 
itſelf up to Grace-church-ſtreet, and downwards trom 
Cannon-ſtreet, to the water-ſide, as far as the Three- 
Cranes in the Vintry. 
The peo le, in al parts about it, diſtracted by the 
vaſtneſs of it, and their particular care to carry away 
their 23 many attempts were made to prevent the 
ſprea ling of it, by pulling down houſes, and mak ing 
great intervals; but all in vain, the fire ſeizing upon 
the timber and rubbith, and ſo continuing itſelf even 
trough thoſe ſpaces, and raging in a bright flame all 
Monday and I ueſday, notwithſtanding his majeſty's 
own, and his royal highneſs's indefatigable and perſonal 


thereon, under your honourable name, as well to avoid the malignancy of cenſure; as to teſtify unto 


Your humble and affefionate ſervant, 


w 


I'S OUT © Repe Sincera. 


* 2 
* * 


pains to apply all poſſible remedies to prevent it, call. 
ing upon, and helping the people with their guards, 
and a great number of nobility and gentry unweariedly 
aſſiſting therein; for which they were requited with a 
thouſand bleſſings from the poor diſtreſſed people. B 
the favour of God, the wind flackened a little on Tueſ- 
day night, and the flames meeting with brick build- 
ings at the temple, by little and little it was obſerved 
to loſe its force on that ſide; ſo that, on Wedneſday 
morning, we began to hope well, and his royal high- 
neſs never deſpairing, or flackening his perſonal care, 
wrought ſo well that day, aſſiſted in ſome parts by the 
lords of the council before and behind it, that a ſtop 
was put to it at the Temple-church, near Holborn- 
bridge, Pye-corner, Alderſgate, Cripple-gate, near the 
lower end of Coleman-ſtreet, at the end of Baſinghall- 
ſtreet, by the Poſtern, at the upper end of Biſhop ate- 
ſtreet, and Leadenhall-ſtreet, at the Standard in Corn- 
hill, at the church in Fanchurch-ſtreet, near Cloth- 
workers-hall in Mincing-lane, at the middle of Mark- 
lane, and at the Tower-Dock. 

On Thurſday, by the bleſſing of God, it was wholly 
beat down and extinguiſhed, but ſo as that evening it 
unhappily broke out again at the Temple, by the fall- 
ing of ſome ſparks (as is ſuppoſed} upon a pile of 
wooden buildings; but his royal highneſs, who watch- 
ed there that whole * in perſon, by the great la- 
bours and diligence uſed, and eſpecially by their ap- 
plying powder to blow up the houſes about it, before 
day moſt happily maſtered it. | i 

Divers ſtrangers, Dutch and French, were during 


the fire apprehended, upon ſuſpicion that they contri- 


buted miſchievoully to it, who were all impriſoned, 
and informations prepared to make a ſevere inquiſi- 
tion thereupon by my Lord Chief Jifitice Keeling, aſ- 
ſiſted by ſome of the lords of the privy-conncil, and 
ſome principal members of the city; notwithſtanding 
which ſuſpicions, the manner of the burning all along 
in a train, and ſo blown forwards in all its way d 

ſtrong winds, make us conclude the whole was an ef- 
fect of an unhappy chance; or, to ſpcak better, the 
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Heavy hand of God upon us for our ſins, ſhewing us 
the terror of his judgments in thus raiſing the hre ; 
and immediately ae is miraculous and never-enough 
to be acknowledged mercy, in putting a ſtop to it when 
we were in the laſt deſpair, and that all attempts for 
the quenching it, however induſtriouſly purſued, ſeem- 
ed infufficient. His majeſty then ſat hourly in council, 
and in his own perſon making rounds about the city, 
in all parts of it where the danger and miſchief was 

teſt, till next morning, that he ſent his grace the 
duke of Albemarle, whom he called from ſea to aſſiſt 
him on this great occaſion, to put his happy and ſuc- 
ceſsful hand to the finiſhing of this memorable deli- 
verance. | | | 
About the Tower, the ſeafonable orders given for 
plucking down hovſes, to ſecure the magazines of 
powder, was more eſpecially ſucceſsful, that part be- 
ing up the wind; notwithſtanding which, it came al- 
moſt to the very gates of it ; fo as, by this early pro- 
viſion, the Ws 5 ke of war, 4 in the Tower, 
Were intirely ſaved; and we have further this infinite 
cauſe, particularly to give God thanks, that the fire 
did not happen in any of thoſe places Where his maje- 
ſty's naval- ſtores are ne ſo, though it hath pleaſed 


* 


God to viſit us with his own hand, he hath not, by 


Uiſ-furnithing us with the means of carrying on the 
war, ſubjected us unto all our enemies. 
Through this ſad accident, it is eaſy to be imagined, 
how many perſons were neceſſitated to remove them- 
{Aves and goods into the open fields, where they were 
forced to continue ſome time, which conld not but 
work compaſſion in the beholders. But his majeſty's 
care was more ſignal on this occaſion, who, belides is 
perſonal pains, was frequent in conſulting always for 
relieving thoſe diſtreſſed perſons; which produced ſo 
good effect, as well by his majeſty's proclamations, and 
the orders iſſued to the neighbouring juſtices of peace, 
to encourage the ſending in of proviſion to the mar- 
kets, which are publickly known, as bv other direc- 
tions, that (when his majeſty, fearing leſt other orders 


might not yet have been ſufficient, had commanded the 


victualler of his navy to ſend bread into Moorfields, 
for the relief of the poor, which, for the more ſpeedy 
ſupply, he ſent in baſkets out of the ſea- ſtores) it was 
found that the markets had been already ſo well ſup- 

lied, that the people, being unaccuſtomed to that 
Lind of bread, declined it, and ſo it was returned in 
great part to his majeity's ſtores again, without any 
ule made of it. 

And we cannot but obferve, to the confutation of all 
his majeſty's enemies, who endeavour to perſuade the 
world abroad, of great parties and di ſaffection at home 
againſt his majeſty's government, that a greater inſtance 
of the affection of this city could never be given, than 
hath been now given in this fad and deplorable acci- 
dent, when, if at any time, diſorder might have been 
expected from the loſſes, diſtraction, and almoſt deſpe- 
ration of ſome perſons in their private fortunes, thou- 
ſands of people not having to cover them. And yet, 
in all this time, it hath been ſo far from any appcar- 


ance of deſigns or attemps againſt his majeſty's govern, 


ment, his majeſty and his royal brother, out of cheir 
care to ſtop and prevent the fire, frequently expoſin 

their perſons with very ſmall atiendants in all part q 
the town, ſometimes even to be intermixed with thoſe 
who laboured in the buſineſs, yet nevertheleſs there 
hath not been obſerved ſo much as a murmuring word 
to fall from any ; but, on the contrary, even thoſe per- 
ſons, whoſe loſſes rendered their condition moſt deſys. 
rate, and to be fit objects of their prayers, beholdin 

thoſe 1 inſtances of his majeſty's care for 15 
people, forgot their own miſery, and filled the ſtreetz 
with their prayers for his majeity, whoſe trouble they 
ſeemed to compaſſionate before their own, 


Obſervations. 


THE Philoſophers, rhetoricians, and lawyers 4 

agree, that all the circumſtances of a fact are hap. 
pily contained in a Latin verſe: framed for that pur- 
poſe, as well to illuſtrate the method, which is the life 
of hiſtory, as to help the memory, which is to reap 
the benefit of it; the verſe runneth thus: 


Quis, quid, ubi, quibus auxiliis, eur, quomeds, nuand; ? 


Who hath done it, what hath he done, 
Where, by what means, wherefore, how, when! 


Although theſ: disjunctives ſeem at firſt fight tb 
carry no great ſenſe, nevertheleſs, when they {hall be 
thoroughly examined, it will be found, that they do 
contain all that can be ſaid upon a ſubject, and that 
out of them, as out of ſo many living ſprings, may be 
drawn all that is neceſſary for the clearing of a pro- 
pounded queſtion ; and we will not be afhamed in this 
to follow the method of the ſchools and the authority 
of the learned, knowing that whatſoever fault hall be 
found in it, will rather be imputed to our incapacity, 
than to the foundation we have built upon. There 
fore to begin. keto | 


| Duis ? 
Who hath done it? 


SECT: . 


FOR the clearing of the darkneſs wherein the human 

underſtanding is naturally wrapped up, in diſtin— 
guiſhing the ſeveral accidents and events that happen 
daily in this ſublunary world: the philoſophers hae 
eſtabliſhed two principal cauſes, whereunto every che 
may have recourſe for his ſatisfaction and the ſecuiing 
of himſelf, that nothing happeneth by chance, which 
is the opinion i deſperate and atheiftical perſons. 11% 
firit and univerfal cauſe is God Almighty, Who, as ie 
alone hath created the world, ſo hath he alſo reſeri< 
to himſelf alone the government thereof, infomuch 
that the leaſt accidents that befal, depend merely from 


his providence, neither is there any thing hidden to 
him 
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him with whom we have to do; it is he without whoſe 
leave and knowledge not a hair falleth from our heads, 
and who telleth us by his prophet that, ht There is no 
« evil in the city but he hath done it.” This is that 
firſt cauſe which ought to captivate our underſtandings 
under its will, to make us admit all events with an 
equal mind, and- ſubmit our om to his diſpenſa- 
tions, faying with David, I did hold my peace be- 
« cauſe thou didſt it, Pal. T. verſe 21. he other 
cauſes are called ſecond cauſes, becauſe moſt- com- 
monly God maketh uſe of them for the accomphſhing 
of his will, and theſe are divided into as many branches 
as there are individual creatures in the world. By 
theſe a man Iiveth, being begotten by the ſeed of his 
parents; dieth being ſuffocated, falleth being drunk, is 
drowned in making ſhipwreek, &c. Where it is to 
be obſerved that ſeveral ſecond cauſes may coneur to- 
gether to the production of one and the ſame effect; 
as in this ſad and lamentable accident we ſee the care - 
leſneſs of a baker, the ſolitarineſs and darkneſs of the 
night, the diſpoſition of old and ruinous buildings, the 
narrowneſs of the ſtreets,” the abundance of combuſti- 
ble and bituminous matter, the foregoing ſummer ex- 
traordinary hot and dry, a violent eaſterly wind, and 
the want of engines and water, eoncur as it were una- 
nimouſly to the production of this wonderful confla- 
gration, and to do in four days What four armies of 
enemies (not oppoſed) could ſcarce have done in cight, 
The aſtrologers, whoſe ſcience is as abſtruſe as uncer- 
fain, would fain introduce another cauſe between the 
firſt and the ſecond, to wit, the poſition and influence 
of the cel:-al bodies; but this accident will contri- 
bute much to ſtop their 'mouths ; for either they could 
not foreſee it, or elſe, _— foreſeen it, they ſhould 
have given us precaution of it, as they do of many 
other more frivolous” things, and of leſs conſequence 
than this; and which are never true but by a ſuppoſi- 
tion that, if they do not happen in our country, thy 


may happen in another, which is called to ien black : 


let us therefore conclude, that the two canſes above- 
mentioned, that is, firſt and ſecond, are ſufficient to 
move us to humble ourſelves in the ſight of God, who 
having the year before deſtroyed in the ſpace of fix 
months about an hundred thoufand people; and ſeeing 


our impenitent hearts and feared conſciences return 


again to our firſt vomiting, of pride, drunkenneſs, 
ſwearing, falſe dealing, whoring, treachery, and other 
vices; after he hath taken away the health of ſome, 
he taketh away the wealth of others, and threateneth 
the reſt with an impendent famine, by the laſt exceſ- 
live rains he did ſend, and may ſend again in this 


ſowing-time; and it will avail nothing here to ſay, 


as I have heard many, that other countries, as France 
and Italy, are guilty of as many, if not greater criines 
than we are, ſeeing that God chaſtiſeth every ſon he 
loveth, and thai Re beginneth his judgments by his 
on houthold, and this nation having received more 


25 Turkiſh Hiftory, 1 MN. Cromen. | 


t Paulus Jovius, 12 book, 
© JOG 


Profperities and bleſſings from his hands than any 
other, and accordingly: more peculiarly bound to ſerve 

and obey him than all the reſt, whom he will find well 

enough, when he ſeeth his due appointed time: For 

© that ſervant that knew his lord's will, and prepared 

© not himſelf, neither did according to his will, ſhall 
be beaten with many ſtripes ; but he that knew not, 
and did commit things worthy of ſtripes, ſhall be beaten 

* with few ſtripes: for unto whom much is given, of 
him ſhall be much required, and to whom men have 

* committed much, of him they- will aſk the more. 
© Luke xii. 47, 48. 


Duid? 
What hath he done ? 
S'ECT. II. 


THE anſwer is eaſy. An incendy, a conflagration, 

a ruin and devaſtation by fire, ſuch (as I believe) 
did never happen by any natural and ordinary means, 
tor that of Sodom and Gomorrah was ſupernatural 


and miraculong, the like being never heard before nor 


after, that it ſhould rain fire and brimſtone ſuddenly, 
and in ſuch a quantity in fair weather; for the ſerip- 
ture mentioneth that the ſun was riſen upon the earth; 
beſides that, inſtead of calcining the ſaid towns into 
powder, as fire and brimſtone will do all ſolid bodies, 
it not only turned them, but alſo the ground on which 
they ſtood, into a bottomleſs bituminous lake, which 
to this day remaineth before our eyes for a fearful ex- 
ample of the heinouſneſs of ſin, and of the ſeverity of 
God's juſtice. Concerning the conflagration of Troy, 
and that of Rome: the fir may be fabulous, or exag- 
gerated by the familiar hyperboles of poets, to whoſe 
relation chiefly we owe our belief in that point. As 
for that of Rome, it is to be believed, that thoſe heaps 
of ſtones and marbles, of which ſhe was then built, . 
gave a great check, if not a ſtop, to the raging of the 
fire, and ſtood in the way of the tyrant's pleaſure. 
Concerning others, as that of * Conſtantinople, + Cra- 
cow, Þ Venice, || Vienna in Auſtria, Delft in Hol- 
land, ** Malines and Antwerp, they came nothing near 
this, which in three days and three nights, of about 
four hundred and ſixty acres of ground upon which 
the city of London ſtood, hath ſwept away about three 
hundred and fifty, which is at the rate of four parts in 


five, having deſtroyed about twelve thouſand houſes, . 


eighty-ſeven parochial churches, beſides ſix or ſeven 
conſecrated chapels, and the magnificent and ſtately 
cathedral church of St. Paul, the publick and molt ex- 
cellent buildings of the Exchange, Guild-hall, Cuſtom- 
houſe, and all or very near the halls belonging to every 
private company, beſides an innumerable quantity of 
goods of all forts, this city being the heit magazine not: 
only of England, but alſo of all Europe ; but, amongit 
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the reſt, it was a treaſure unſpeakable of four commo- 
dities, which, -for their luggage and cumberſomeneſs, 
could not be reſeued from the jaws of that unmerciful 
element, that is, wine, tobacco, ſpices, and books. As 
for books, the bookſellers, who dwelled for the moſt 
part round about the cathedral church, and ſheltered 
their books in a ſubterraneal church under the cathe- 


dral, called St. Faith's, which was * 1298 up with' 
t 


ſo ſtrong an arch and maſſy pillars, that it ſeemed im- 
oſſible the fire could do any harm to it; but, the fire 
5 crept into it through the windows, it ſeized 


upon the pews, and did ſo try and examine the arch 


and pillars, by ſucking the moiſture of the mortar that 


bound the ſtones together, that it was calcined into 


ſand: ſo that, when the top of the cathedral fell upon 
it, it beat it flat, and'ſet all things in an irremediable 
flame. I have heard judicious men of that trade affirm, 
that the only loſs of books in that place, and Stationers- 
hall, publicl. libraries, and private perſons houſes, could 
amount to no leſs than 150,000 pounds. I have ſeen 
bells and iron wares melted, glaſs and earthen- pots 
melted together, as it had been by a fire of fuſion ; the 
moſt big and ſolid ſtones (as thoſe of the cathedral) lit, 
ſcaled, and in ſome parts calcined to powder by the 
violence of the flames. Nevertheleſs, as God's mercy 
is above all his works, and he remembereth it always 
amongſt his judgments, I could not learn of above half 
a dozen people that did pertth by that woeful confla- 
gration ; one of them was of my acquaintance, and a 
watch-maker living in Shoe-lane, behind the Globe- 
tavern; his name was Paul Lawell, born in Straſ- 
bourg, who, being about eighty years of age, and dull 
of hearing, was alſo deaf to the good admonitions of 
his ſon and friends, and would never deſert the houſe 
till it fell upon him, and ſunk him with the ruins in 
the cellar, where afterwards his bones, together with 
his keys, were found. ee 22 85 
Although the loſs of ſo famous a city, and of the 
riches contained within its precinct, be ineſtimable, 
nevertheleſs, to ſatisfy the curioſity of the reader, and 
that of poſterity, as alſo to give ſome light unto thoſe, 
who, with a more mature deliberation, ſhall attempt 
the full hiſtory of it; we will ſet down the chiefeſt 
heads by which it 15 valued, leavihg the liberty to the 
judicious reader, to add to, or ſubtract from, as he 
hall think fit; for we do not pretend here to give an 
exact account of all the loſſes, which, we hope, ſome 
better wits, and that are more at leiſure, will under- 
Lake hereafter : but only to invite them, by this, to a 
more curious and earneſt inquiry of the truth, and ſo 
tranſmit to poſterity a fearful example of God's judg- 
ment, that they may, in avoiding fin, alſo avoid the 
like, to the glory and-praiſe of his moſt holy name. 
Let it, relate; be ſaid again, that, by the com- 
putation of the beſt geometricians, the city of London, 
within the walls, was ſeated upon about four hundred 
and ſixty acres of ground; rein were built about 


fifteen thouſand houſes, beſides churches, chapels, 
ſchools, halls, and public buildings; out of this. quæn- 
tity of houſcs, twelve thouſand are thought to be burnt, 
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which is four parts of: five, each houſe being valued 
one with another, at twenty-five pounds a year's rent. 
which, at twelve year's purchaſe, maketh three hun. 
dred pounds, the whole amounting to three millions 
ſix hundred thouſand pounds. | | 


Fourſcore and ſeven parochial churches, beſides that 
of St. Paul's the cathedral, and Tix conſecrated chanel; 
the Exchange, Guildhall, Cuſtom-houſe, the halls of 
companies, and other publick buildings, amounting to 
half as much, 7. e, one million eight hundred thouſand 
pounds. N Big 


The goods that every private man loſt, one with an- 
other, valued at half the value of the houſes, f. e. one 
million eight hundred thouſand pounds. 


About twenty wharfs of coals and wood, valued at x 
thouſand pounds a piece, i. e. twenty thouſand pounds. 


About one hundred thouſand boats' and barges, one 
thouſand cart-loads, with porters to remove the goods 
to and fro, as well for the houſes that were a burning, 
as for thoſe that ſtood in fear of it, at twenty ſhillings. 
a load, . e. one hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, 


| In all wen millicas three hundred thirty-five thou. 
ſand pounds. 5 ih bn * 


This being reduced to the account of French money, 
taking one pound ſterling for thirteen livres, amounteth 
to ten thouſand five hundred and ſixty-nine millions, 
{1x hundred and ſeventy-five thouſand livres. 


Nov, O London! it may well be ſaid of thee, Hau 
doth the city fit ſolitary, that was full of people ; how is ſbe 
become as 'a-widew ; ſhe that was great among the nations, 
and princeſs among the provinces © Jerem. Lam. chap. i. 1. 
But courage, O thou that art now my country, thou 
art fallen into the hands of God; and not of men ; he 
that chaſtiſeth thee is thy father, and if he hath a 
rod to puniſh thee, he hath alſo a ſtaff to comfort thee ; 
turr> to him, and he will turn to thee, for he is mer- 
ciful and long- ſuffering, not willing that any ſhould 
periſh, but that all ſhould come to repentance ; there- 
fore, be not overwhelmed with ſorrow, nothing hath 
befallen thec, but hath happened to others before thee , 
and, if it be true, that the likeneſs, and participation 
of afflictions, doth mitigate the ſenſe of them, that ! 
may ſomething allay thy preſent ſorrow, I will relate 
thee a {tory that hath much parallel with thine, to ſhew 
thou haſt not been the only miſerable : it is a true one, 
written and teſtified by an honourable Dutch merchant, 
who was an eye-witneſs to it; and although it hath 
been once printed, yet, becauſe the book is ſcarce, and 
the language foreign, I thought thou wouldſt not take 
it ill, if I ſhould impart it unto thee. 

Moſcow, the chief city of all the countries of the 
emperor of Ruſſia, is a very ou city, but not well 


compacted ; it hath, in compaſs with the ſuburbs, __ 
inha- 


inhabited, and as full of e as the town;. about 
three German leagues and a half, which maketh about 
fourteen Engliſh miles; the compaſs of the town, with- 
in the walls, is about three Engliſh. miles; the ſtreets 
and path-ways are of great trees ſet cloſe together, and 
ſome boards by the houſes ſides; and it is ſo dirty in 
rainy weather, that it is impoſſible to go through the 
eity, otherwiſe than on horſeback; according to the 
euſtom of the country, where horſes are of ſmall value, 
and of little expence, never being ſhod for any jour- 
ney whatſoever, unleſs it be during the ice. The 
houſes are but one ſtory high, or two at the moſt, all 
built with wood, ſet up at the top one of another: 
there are, in the city, ſuburbs, and caſtle, about five 
thouſand, five hundred churches, built, for the moſt 
part, like chapels, moſt of them with great trees ſet 
one upon another. The great duke's lodging is alſo 
built of wood, which he thinketh wholſomer than 
ſtone ; the caſtle is pretty well fortified with walls and 
broad ditches ; it occupieth as much room as all the 
reſt of the city. On one fide of it dwell the Sins, on 
the other the Optiſins, Who are as the treaſurers of the 
great duke, in whoſe hands, as ſoon as you come, you 
muſt put in all your merchandiſes. Being departed 
from Nerva, about the tenth of July, 1570, we came 
on the beginning of Auguſt, to Moſcow, where I found 
the great duke “, and his officers, buſy in ſeeking out 
about thirty perſons, who fell all under the ſword of 
the common hangman, except one who was caſt alive 
in boiling water ; and this, becauſe they had taken 
' bribes; moſt of them were great lords; and familiars 
with the great duke ; others were merchants of Novo- 
grod, with their wives, children, and families, accuſed 
of treaſon in the behalf of the king of Poland. Few 
days after, a horrid plague invaded the town of Moſ- 
cow, and the places about it, with ſuch violence, that, 
in four mouths, there died above two hundred and fifty 
thouſand people; and it was particularly obſerved, 
that, in eight days, that is, from the tenth to the eigh- 
teenth of Auguſt, there died two thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and three prieſts ; and this plague did continue ſo 
hercely, that, in the end of it, every one wondered 
when he met any body of his acquaintance. 

This extraordinary miſery was followed the year 
after, on the fifteenth: of May, by a ſtrange ruin and 
conflagration ; the occaſion was, that the emperor of 
the Tartarians, being diſcontented that the Ruſſians 
did not pay him ſome annual tribute; and hearing be- 
ſides, that the great duke, by his tyranny and maſſacres, 
had ſo depopulated the country, that he ſhould find no 
great reſiſtance that way, did ſummon him to pay the 
ſaid tribute; but the great duke returned be +, th in 
anſwer, but ſpightful and reproachful words ; where- 
fore, the Tartarian came out of his country, about the 
end of February, followed with an army of one hun- 
dred thouſand horſe, who, within the ſpace of two 
months and a half, did ride about five hundred Ger- 
man leagues, which make two thoufand Engliſh miles : 
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when they were come about two days journey from 
the frontiers of the duke, he reſolved to meet them, 
and to give them battle ; but he loſt it with a prodi- 
gious ſlaughter of his men. The duke, knowing that 
the Tartarian would ſeek him out, ran away, as faſt 
and as far as he could: he was only within: nine 


leagues of Moſcow, when the Tartarians came and 


encompaſſed the town, thinking he was within; 
they ſet a- fire all the villages. round about it; and, ſee- 
ing that the war would prove too tedious for them, re-- 
ſolved to burn that great city, or, at leaſt, the ſuburbs: 
of it: for this purpoſe, having placed their troops round 
about it, they ſet fire on all ſides, ſo that it CTY a 
burning globe; then did ariſe ſo fierce and violent a 
wind, that it drove the rafters and long trees from the 
ſuburbs into the city; the conflagration was ſo ſudden, 
that no body had time to ſave himſelf, but in that 
place where he was then: the perſons, that were burnt 
in this fire, were above two hundred thouſand ; which 
did happen, becauſe the houſes were all of wood, and 
the ſtreets paved with great fir-trees, ſet cloſe together, 
which being oily and roſinous, made the incendy un- 
expreſſible, ſo that, in four hours time, the city and 
ſuburbs were wholly conſumed. I and a young man 
of Rochelle, who was my interpreter, were in the mid- 
dle of the fire, in a magazine vaulted with ſtone, and 
extraordinarily ſtrong, whoſe wall was three feet and 
a half thick, and had no air but on two ſides; one 
wherein was the coming in and going out, which was 


a long alley, in which there were three iron gates, 


diſtant about ſix feet from each other ; on the other 
ſide there was a window, or grate, fenced with three 
iron ſhutters, diſtant half a foot one from another : we 
ſhut them inwardly, as well as poſſibly we could; ne- 
vertheleſs, there came in ſo much ſmoke, that.it was 
more than ſufficient to choak us, had it not been for 
ſome beer that was there, with the which we refreſhed 
ourſelves now and then. Many lords and gentlemen 
were ſtifled in the caves, where they had retired, be- 
cauſe, their houſes being made of great. trees, when 
they fell, they cruſhed down all that was underneath ; 
others, being conſumed to aſhes, ſtopped all the paſ- 

es of going and coming out, ſo that, for want of 
air, they all periſhed. The poor country people, that 
had ſaved themſelves, in the city, with. their cattle, 
from threeſcore miles round about, ſeeing the confla- 
gration, ran all into the market- place, which is not 
paved of wood, as the reſt; nevertheleſs, they were all 
roaſted there in ſuch ſort, that the talleſt man ſeemed 
but a child, ſo much had the fire contracted their 
limbs; and this, by reaſon of the great houſes that 
were round about; a thing more hideous and frightful 
than any can imagine. In many places of the ſaid 
market, the bodies were piled one upon another, to 
the height of half a pike ; which put me into a won- 
derful admiration, being not able to apprehend, nor 
underſtand, how it was poſſible they ſhould be fo 


heaped together. 


* This great duke was John Baſilides, the famous tyrant, This 
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” This wonderful conflagration cauſed all the fortifi- 
cations of the town-wall to fall, and all the ordnance 
that were upon it to burſt, The walls were made of 
brick, according to the ancient way of building, with- 
out either fortificatious, or ditches : many that hall 
ſaved themſelves among them, were, nevertheleſs, 
roaſted, ſo fierce and vehement was the fire; among 
them, many Italians and Walloons of my acquaint- 
ance. While the fire laſted, we thought that a mil- 
lion of cannons had been thundering together, and our 
thoughts were upon nothing but death, thinking that 
the fire would laſt ſome days, becauſe of the great cir- 
cumference of the caſtle and ſuburbs ; but all this was 
done in leſs than four hours time, at the end of which, 
the noiſe growing leſs, we were curious to know, 
Whether the Tartarians, of whom we ſtood in no lefs 
fear than of the fire, were entered. They are a war- 
like people, though they eat nothing but roots, and 
ſuch other like ſubſtance, and drink only water. The 
greateſt lords among them feed upon fleſh baked be- 
tween a horſe and the faddle, wherein rideth the horſe- 
man: nevertheleſs, they are very ſtrong, luſty, and 
anured to all hardſhips, as, alſo, are their horſes, who 
are wonderful ſwift, and will travel further in one day, 
eating nothing but graſs, than ours will do in three, 
feeding upon oats ; therefore, the 'I'zrtarians come ſo 
eaſily, from ſo far, to invade the Ruſſians. They have 
alſo that craft, that they only come in the ſummer, for 
the conveniency-of hel r horſes: their country is tem- 
perate, from hence they come about the latter end 
of February, that they may be in Ruſſia about the be- 
ginning of June, and go back again, into their own 
country, at the end of it, leſt they ſhould he overtaken 
by the winter in Ruſſia; which, if it ſhouM fall out, 


they would be all ſtarved, becauſe of the great deſerts 


uninhabited, containing above three hundred German 
leagues, and therefore void of all relief, as well for 
themſelves, as for their horfes, there being then no 
graſs —_ the ground ; which conftraineth them to 
make ſuch a journey, which is of above twelve hun- 
dred German leagues, in four or five months time, 
with all their army, which conſiſteth commonly of 
about one hundred and fifty thouſand, or two hundred 
thouſand horſes, as good as can be; but the horſemen 
are but ſlightly armed, having, for all weapons, a jack 
of mail, a dart, and bow and arrows; they know no- 
thing of what belongeth to guns, having, in all their 
.country, but two cities, wherein the emperor keepeth 
his court, without any villages or houſes, but are con- 
tented to live under tents, which they remove to and 
fro, as they fee occaſion. ! 


But to come again to our miſery, after we had 


hearkencd awhile, we heard ſome Ruſſians running to 
and fro, through the ſmoke, who were talking of wall- 
ing the gates, to prevent the coming in of the Tarta- 
riaus, who were expecting when the fire went out. I 
and my interpr-ter, being come out of the magazine, 
found the aſhes ſo hot, that we durft ſcarce tread upon 
them; but, neceſſity compelling us, we ran towards 


the chief gate, where we found twenty-five or thirty 


= 
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men eſcapei from the fire, with whom, in a few hourt, 
we did wall that gate, and the reſt, and kept a {trig 
watch all that night with ſome guns that had been pre- 
ſerved from the fire. In the morning, ſeeing that the 
place was not defenſible with ſo few people as we were, 
we fought the means to get into the caſtle, whoſe entry 
was. then inacceſſible; the governor was very glad to 
hear of our intention, and cried to us, We ſbould be 
very welcome; but it was a molt difficult thing to come 
in, becauſe the bridges were all burnt, ſo that we were 
fain to get over the wall, having, inſtead of ladders, 
ſome high fir-trees thrown from the caſtle to us, where. 
in, inſtead of rounds to get up, they had made ſome 
notches, with a hatchet, to'keep us from ſliding: we 
got up then, with much ado; for, beſides the eviden: 
inconveniency of thofe rough ladders, we did carry 
about us the ſum of four thouſand thalers, beſides ſome 
Jewels, which was a great hinderance to us to climb 
along thoſe high trees; and that, which did double our 
fear, was, that we ſaw before our eyes ſome of qur 
company, that had: nothing but their bodies to ſave, 
yet tumble down from the middle of thoſe high trees 
into the ditch, full of burnt bodies, ſo that we could 
not tread but upon dead corpſes, whoſe heaps were ſo 
thick every where, that we could not avoid to tread 
upon them, as if it had been a hill to climb up; and 
that which did augment our trouble, was, that, in 
treading upon them, the arms and legs broke like 
glaſs; the poor limbs of theſe creatures being celcined, 
by the vehement heat of the fire, and our feet ſi king 
into thoſe miſerable bodies, the blood and the filth did 
ſquirt into our faces, which begot ſuch a ſtench all the 
town over, that it was impoſſible to fubſiſt in it. 


The twenry-fifth of May, in the evening, as we ex- 


peed, in great perplexity, what the Tartarians would 
attempt againſt us, who were about four hundred in 
the caſtle: the Tartarians, whom we had ſaluted with 
our guns, and killed ſome of thein that were come too 
near one of the caſtle- gates, began to go back the ſame 
Way that they came in, with ſo much ſpeed, that, the 
next morning, all that torrent was draincd up; tor 
which, having given God thanks, and ſet our buſine!s 
in order, as well as the preſent calamity would permit, 
we went away from that deſolate place. 

Now, O London! conſider that thy fate is not pe- 
culiar to thyſelf, and that will allay the bitterneſs of 
thy ſafferings ; remember alfo, that, if thou fanRificl 
this affliction to thy uſe, the Lord promiſeth by is 
-prophet, That thoſe ſhall reap in joy who did ſow in tears, 
Pal. cxxvi. 6. | | 


Uli? 
Where? 


S ECT. III. 
JN the richeſt city of Europe, and perhaps in the 


world ; the greateſt magazine that could be found 


for all ſorts of merchandiſes, incomparable for the 
ſalubrity 
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ty of the air, and conveniengy of ſituation ; mag- 
| 2 publick buildings; illuſtrious in good — 
renowned for hoſpitality ;- famous for goyernment; 
venerable for antiquity ; having ſubſiſted about two 
thouſand years; inhabited by citizens, whoſe courage 
was equal to their fortunes; in a word, a city of 
which it might be ſaid more truly than of Ormus: 
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Si terrarum orbis quaqua patet annulus . et, 


Lendinum illius gemma decuſque foret. | 
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This circumſtance, which we tread over ſo ſlightly, ' 
that we may nat be ſuſpected of flattery, is not the 
leaſt that aggravateth the enormity of this accident; 
there is none of thoſe characters, we have given it, but 
but are very true, and might be the worthy employ-; 
ment of a better pen than mine, and the: ſubject of 1 
full volume. + : An tines b aal Il vin by 
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By whoſe help!? 
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HERE we muſt have recourſe to what we have ſaid: 
-4 before in the firſt paragraph, when we ſpoke of 
the ſecond cauſes, and ſay that God hath made uſe 
chiefly of eight things to accompliſh this work. The 
negligence of the maſter or his ſervants, in whoſe, 
houſe the fire did firſt begin; the ſolitarineſs of the 
night, the narrowneſs of the place, the weakneſs» of 
the buildings, the quantity of combuſtible and bity- 
minous matters gathered thereabouts, the preceding 
ſummer which was extraordinarily. hot and dry, the 
caſt wind that blew violently all that while, and the; 
want of engines and water to quench the fire; we ſhall- 
give every one its little ſection, to ſatisfy the curioſity: 
of thoſe, who inquire ſo much of the cauſes that have 
made this conflagration ſo violent, diſmal, and irreme- 
diable. 

I. Though there be ſome accidents which no human 
prudence can prevent; as when a. man either in his 
own houſe, or going through the ſtreet, is craſhed by 
a ſudden ruin; nevertheleſs, the philoſophers are not 
to blame, when they ſay that every one may be the 
author of his own fortune, for it is certain, that if a 
man neglecteth or forſaketh that providence given him 
by nature, he doth together forſake the inſtrument and 
the means which his good genius maketh uſe, of, to 
make him avoid the ill accidents that may befall him; 
for, as our foul doth only act by the organs of our 
body, ſo our genius either good or bad cannot act but 
dy the means of our ſoul; now if our ſoul enjoyeth a 
found and temperate body, and doth her functions with 
purity and facility; that genius, which is always near 
hand, and as It were whiſpering at our ear, doth move- 
and ſtir her to the preſervation of whatſoever belong- 
eth or concerneth her: if, on the contrary, this ſoul 


excuſe to ſay, 
thing ſhould happen. For who can attribute it to a 


the ſnuff into a corner of her ſhop, among ſome old 


of her neighbours were all in a flame, which being 


bourxrs. | | 


did happen, as alſo moſt of thoſe, about. it, were the 


inhabiteth a body dyſcratiated, melancholick,, full of 
obſtructions, or drowned in the the exceſſes of eating 
and drinking, or paſſions, its nature being igneous, 
and never ceaſing from action; it neceſſarily followeth, 
that according to the diſpoſition. of the organs, ſhe 
turneth to the wrong way, and neglecteth thoſe things 
wherein ſhe is merely concerned. Now, in things 
that might be prevented or remedied, it is an invalid 
i would, never have thought that ſuch a 


mere accident to put fire in an oven, and to leave a 
quantity of dry wood, and ſome flitches of bacon by it, 
within the ſphere of its activity, and ſo go to bed, in 
leaving his providence wich his ſlippers. 7 

I remember that, ſome thirty-ſix years ago, in a 
town of Brie, à province of France, called, Sezane, 
2 a Sunday morning, a woman that kept a chan- 

er's ſhop, having accaſion to ſnuff a candle, threw . 


rags and papers, and ſo ſhutting the door went to maſs 3 
but within the ſpace of half an hour, and before ſhe 
could come back again, not only her houſe, but thoſe 


helped by an eaſt wind, which blew at that time, ar 

which is the moſt dangerous of all the winds for in- 
cendies, as we ſhall ſhew_ hereafter, . did in the ſpace 
of a day and a night conſume the whole town, conſiſt- [ 
ing of about four hundred houſes. Can this be called it 
a mere accident, ſince there is nobody ſo void of com- | 

mon, ſenſe, . but might have either foreſeen, or pre- - 
vented ſo calamitous a conſequence? | , ... ,. | 


II. The ſecond cauſe of this misfortune is, the 
time wherein it did happen, to wit, about one of the 
clock in the night, when every one is buried in his 
firſt ſleep; when ſome for wearineſs, others by de- 
boiſtneſs, have given leave to their cares to retire; 
when ſlothfulneſs and the heat of the bed have riveted 
a man to his pillow, and made him almoſt incapable 


of waking, much leſs of acting and helping his neigh- 
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III. The narrowneſs of the place did alſo much 
contribute to this conflagration, for the ſtrect where it 


narroweſt of the city, inſomuch that in ſome a cart 
could ſcarce go along, and in others not at all. The 
danger, I did once run of my li thereabouts by the 
crowd of carts, hath cauſed me many times to make 
reflection on the covetouſneſs of the citizens, and con- 
nivency of magiſtrates, who have ſuffered them from. 
time to time to incroach upon the ſtreets, and to jet 
the tops of, their houſes, ſo as from one fide, of the 
ſtreet to touch the other; which as it doth facilitate a 
conflagration, ſo doth it alſo hinder the remedy, and 
belides taketh away the liberty of th: air, making, it 
unwholeſome, and disfigureth the beauty and ſymme- 
try of the city. I hope that for the fyture his majeſty, 
his council, and that of the city, will take care that 
ſuch diſorder happen no more, and will cauſe this city,, 


% 


to be as commodious in its buildings, as it is happy in 
its ſituation. e Hen IG t 


IV. Now followeth the weakneſs of the buildings, 

which were almoſt all of wood, which by age was 

own as dry as a chip: this inconvenience will eaſily 

e remedied, in building the houſes with ſtone or brick, 

according to the ſtatutes and ordinances of parliament 
ided and enacted long ago in that behalf, 

for the moſt part ill obſerved. | 2 


V. The quantity of combuſtible- and bituminous. 


matter hath given the greateſt encouragement to-this 


devouring fire; for, as the place where the fire begun 


was not far from the Thames, and from thoſe whatrfs 


where moſt merchandiſes ate landed, ſo Thames: ſtreet 


and others thereabouts, were almoſt nothing elſe but 
magazines of cumbuſtible and ſulphureous merchan- 
diſes: thereabouts were a prodigious quantity of oil, 
butter, brandy, pitch, brimſtone, ſaltpetre, cables, &c. 
and by the Thames ſide were almoſt all wharfs full of 
coals and wood. Now as fire of itſelf is nothing but 
light which corporifieth itſelf in the matter; and acteth 
more or leſs. according tothe diſpoſition of it; as we 
ſee that a fire of ftraw is leſs violent than that of coals; 
it followeth that this fire, having lighted upon, theſe 
ſulphureous and bituminous matters, did feed upon 
them as in its proper element, and not only devoured 
them with eaſe, but imparted to the next combuſtible - 
matters a difpoſition' more fitting and apt to receive it. 
The nature of this ſulphureous fire was evidently ſeen / 
in the melting of bells, iron, pots, glaſſes, and other 
metallick things, and in the caleining of ſtones: and 
bricks, which no other ſingle fire of wood, coals, or 
other vulgar matter could have done. I remember 
that, ſome four or five years ago, the lightning fell in 
Herefordſhire without ding any harm in the country, 
but, being extinguiſhed of itſelf, the exhalation of it 
did. mix itſelf with a' ſtrong weſterly wind, that came 
as far as London, beating down honfes, plucking up 
trees by the roots, and to ſhew its nitrous and ſulphu- 
Teous nature, did as it were neglect to touch wood, 
but did chiefly ſtick upon metal, and either broke or 
bent it; the tokens of it are ſeen to this day upon the 
ſteeples of Bow-church, St. Andrew, St. Giles Crip- 
plegate, the May-pole,' and other mn 
phureous matters were alſo the cauſe of another incon- 
veniency, which is, that the fire, being corporihed in 
them, did extend the ſphere of its activity at a further 
diſtance than ordinary, and caſt its burning beams fur- 
theſt off, mixing more exactly its atoms in the air, 


which it turneth almoſt into its own nature; which 


was the canfe, that nobody could come nearer that fire 
than a hundred or two hundred paces. 


VI. The foregoing ſummer, that was extraordina- 


rily hot and dry, had alſo diſpoſed the matter of the 
buildings to admit the fire more quickly and eaſily, by 
ſucking not. only the intrinſical moiſture that was in 
them, but alſo that of the air which might have moiſt- - 
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ened them; for though there be no rain fallin 
vertheleſs there is a certain vapouriſh moiſture fa 0 
air, which, if it be not dried up, doth moiſten all 


g though | 


Theſe ful: * 


rous things arg 991d and doth condenſe itſelf upon 
the ſolid ones, in the form of an oleaginous moiſture, 
as doth appear upon marbles and glaſſes, 


VII. In cometh now the eaſt wind to play its part 
in this tragedy. That unfortunate wind, of which it 
is commonly ſaid, that it is neither good for man nor 
beaſt, did blow with ſuch a wonderful fierceneſs aj 
the time of the conflagration, that it did not on] 
quieken'the fire, as bellows do the furnaces, but alſo, 
getting into the ſtreets, and among the houſes, when 
it found any let or hinderance that did recoil it back, 
it blew equally both to the right and to the left, and 
cauſed the fire to burn on all ſides, which hath perſuad. 
ed many that this fire was miraculous : I-myſelf re. 
member, that going into ſome ſtreets at that time and 
having the wind impetuouſly in my face, I was in 
hope that at my return I ſhould have it in my back, 
but it was all one, for the reaſon aforeſaid. It would 
be here too tedious to ſpeak of the nature of winds, 
and to ſhew many reaſons why this wind is ſo dry in 
England, as to burn the flowers and leaves of the trees, 
more than the hotteſt ſun can do ; one, which, I think 
ſatisfactory, will ſerve for all: it is therefore to be ob- 
ſerved, that winds do not only participate of the nature 
of the places where they are begot, but alſo of that of 
the countries through which they paſs: now all the 
ſouthern, weſtern, and northern winds muſt paſs through 
the great ocean to come into England, in which paſſage 
there mixes with them abundance of vapours, which 
cauſe their moiſture, except the north wind, herein 
the moiſture is condenſed by the cold; but the eaſt 
wind to come to us mult paſs over the greateſt conti- 
nentin the world, France, Germany, Hungary, Greece, 
Perſia, &c. even to China; ſo that, in purſuing ſuch a 
tract of land, it not only droppeth down by the way 
its moiſt effluviums, the earth, as it were, . them 
for its irroration, but alſo carrieth along all the hot 
and dry exhalations that perpetually ariſe out of the 
earth, which is the cauſe of its dry and burning qua- 
lity. I had formerly a little garden, where I did be- 
ſtow as much pains and care as I could, to bring up 
ſome young fruit-trees that were in it, having the ad- 
vantage of a - good mould ; but being ſeated calt- 
ward, and cloſed narrowly by a brick wall on either 
ſide; this wind that reigneth- conſtantly here in Eng- 
land, in the months of March, April, and beginning 
of May, did, in their budding, ſo burn the leaves and 
the flowers, that the hotteſt ſun could not do the like; 
ſo that I was fain to give it over, having been two or 
three years, before I could underſtand that myſtery, 
and the nature of that wind in this country, for there 
are ſome other countries where this wind is ſalubrious 


and fruitful enough. | 


VI II. It was alſo a great contributing to this mis- 
fortune; that the Thames water-houſe was out of 
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fo that the conduits. and pipes were almoſt all dry; as 
alſo, that the engines had no liberty to play, for the 
narrowneſs of the place, and crowd of the people, 
but ſome of them were tumbled down in the river, 
and among the reſt, that of Clerkenwell, eſteemed 


one of the beſt. 


And thus, courteous reader, thou ſeeſt an admirable 
concurrence of ſeveral cauſes, for the putting of God's 
will in execution; in other cities that are not ſubje& 
to conflagrations, as Paris, which is all built of free- 
ſtone, the inundations have ſeveral times . their 

ranks; other towns, as in Italy, that think them- 
ſelves exempted from fire and water, come'to their 
periods by fearful earthquakes ; others, that eſca 
fire, water, and earth, do periſh by the meteors of the 
air, and are calcined by the lightning; ſo that God 
Almighty never 'wanteth inſtruments to compaſs his 
will; and it ſeemeth that the four elements, of which 
this world is compounded, do conſpire inſt the 
happineſs and quietneſs of man, when, by their daily 
prevarications, they go about to confirm the diſobe- 
dience of our firſt parents. 


Cur? Why? 
SECT. V. 


H ERE it is that we muſt wholly ſtoop and hum- 
ble ourſelves under the mighty hand of God, and 
anſwer with the apoſtle, O the depth of the riches of the 
wiſdom and knowledge of God, how unſearchable are his 
Judgments, and his ways paſt finding aut For wha hath 
known the mind of the Lord, or who hath been his coun- 
ſelbr ? Rom. xi. 33. Let it ſuffice thee, O man, to 
know, that whether he hath done it to puniſh thee 
or thy ſins, or to try thy faith and exerciſe thy pa- 
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tience; if thou canſt make benefit of this affliction, 
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and ſanctify it to thy uſe; we know that all things 
work together for good, to them that love God. 


Quo modo ? How? 
SECT. VI. 
T _ S Fu 9 is anſwered by the contents of 
Quando & When? 
S ECT. VII. 


W HEN we were newly come out of a civil war 
of twenty years ſtanding, where it is thouglit 
above one hundred thouſand people did periſh. 
When the plague had the year before ſwept a 


above one hundred thouſand people, and was till 


raging: 
en the kingdom was exhauſted of money, and 
trade loſt, 

When we had wars with France, Denmark, and 
Holland, and not without fear of diviſions among 
ourſelves. | 

Then, even then, came this dreadful fire, after the 
aggregation of ſo many judgments before (like Job's 
comforter after his unwelcome meſſengers) but then, 
even then, did our ſeeming utter deſtruction ap 3 
but, by our heavenly father's paternal corrections, 
and by his mercy, we are ſecured from our fears 
peace and quietneſs, both at home and abroad, an 
reſtored to the hopes of a flouriſhing nation, and the 
moſt glorious city of the world. 


Creſcit ſub pondere virtus. 


of this preſent Plot. 


The Papiſts bloody Oath of Secrecy, and Litany of Interceſſion, for the carrying on 
With the Manner of taking the Oath upon the entering into 
any grand Conſpiracy againſt the Proteſtants. As it was taken in the Chapel be- 
longing to Barmbow-hall, the Reſidence of Sir Thomas Gaſcoigne, from William 
Ruſhton, a popiſh Prieſt, by me Robert Bolron. 
Informations relating to the Plot, and Murther of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey. 


Together, with ſome further 


Jovis 16mo Die Decembris, 1680, 


Ordered, That Mr. Robert Bolron have Liberty from this Houſe, to print and | publiſh 
the ſaid Oath of Secrecy and Litany. 0 


William Goldſbrough, Chr. Dom. Com. 


— 
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of life, exemplary in the primitive Chriſtians, 
in a meaſure put the dominion of this world, 
and the keys of the next, into the hands of the clergy, 
the care of gaining ſouls became, in a few centuries, 
obſoleted; the former illuſtrious times of virtue va- 
niſhed, and a gloomy night of ignorance ſoon over- 
ſpread the univerſe. The clergy (the authors of this 
unhappineſs) finding their religion and .greatneſs muſt 
be maintained by power and policy, and conſcious 
to themſelves, that their lives and doctrine held no 
good correſpondence with the purity and poverty of 
their predeceſſors, took a courſe, becauſe they had 
little left of their own, to trade with the piety of the 
ages paſt, and prop up their own 1gnorance and ſloth 
by that means. To work they go: they make gods 
of the deceaſed propagators of Chriſtianity, and ih- 
ſhrine their rotten bones, or thoſe of others, in caſes 
of gold and ſilver. The next thing was to perſuade 
or compel the people to adore them. In this erecting 
a new order of demi-gods, they imitated the Pagans 
in their wickedneſs, but not in their virtue or valour, 
and clapped the feſtivals of theſe new pagods into the 
calendar, in the places of the old holidays of Saturn, 
Minerva, and Bacchus, Sc. This project anſwered 
expectation, they grew greater, but not better; the 
miracles, pretendedly wrought at thoſe ſhrines, and 
multitude of ceremonies, dazzled the vulgar, ſupported 
the reputation, and ſupplied the defect of the clergy ; 
the glorious lives, wonders, and martyrdoms of the 
ancients, were made into mantles to hide the igno- 
Trance, luſt, and avarice of worthleſs impoſtors ; and 
laws every where were made to reſtrain men from 
peeping into the ark of the church. And, to ſtrip 
princes privily of their power, and to draw their ſub- 
Jets to other dependencies, numerous orders and ſo- 
Cieties are conjured up (as though the Jaity had not 
groaned enough under the ſeculars) to erect a king- 
dom in every kingdom for the pope, and to ſupply 
him, in every corner, with a villain ſpiritual, to ſtab 
or poiſon what potentates he 172 
Things thus jogged- on ti 
fathers, when, in England, the pope and his clergy 
were ſecluded, and it was made death for any Romiſh 
rieſt to enter the realm; yet, ſince they have not 
only come hither, but, by help of factors and proſe- 
lytes, acquired great eſtates in theſe kingdoms, and 
arrived to a height of no leſs confidence than of ruling 
the roaſt, deſtroying us all, and introducing popery. 
This is as clear as noon-day, by many teſtimonies ; 
among which, this oath following 1s a moſt notorious 
evidence, on which 1 ſhall make ſome remarks. 


; FTER the ancient piety, zeal, and ſtrictneſs 
d 


The oath of ſecrecy, given by William Ruſhton to mc 
Robert Bolron, the ſecond of February, 1670-7. 


+ In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
; Holy Ghoſt. Amen. FRO. 2 


6 I Robert Bolron, being in the.preſence of Almighty 
« + God, the bletled 1 5 ever virgin, the bleſſed 


* 
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the days of our grand 
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© Michael the archangel, the bleſſed St. John Baptif 
the holy apoſiles St. Peter and St. Paul, and all the 
«ſaints in heaven, and to you my ghoſtly father, do 
* declare, and in my heart believe the pope, Chriſt's 
© vicar-general, to be the true and only head of Chrif' 
* church here on earth ; and that, by virtue of the 
keys of binding and looſing, given his holineſs by 
our Saviour Chriſt, he hath: power to depoſe all jc. 
© retical kings and princes, and cauſe them to be ki). 
© led. Therefore, to the utmoſt of my power, I will 
defend this doctrine, and his holineſs's rights 
* againſt all-uſurpers whatever, eſpecially againit the 
now pretended. king of England, in regard that he 
* hath'broke his vows with his holineſs's agents be. 
* yond ſeas, and not performed his promiſes in bring. 
ing into England the holy Roman Catholic rej. 
gion. I do renounce and diſown any allegiance, as 
due to the ſaid pretended king of England, or obe- 
* dience to any of his inferior officers and magiſtrates; 
but do believe the Proteſtant doctrine to be heretical 


© and. damnable, and that all are damned which do 
not forſake the ſame ;' and, to the belt of my power, 


* will help his holineſs's agents here in England, to 
* extirpate and root out the ſaid Proteſtant doctrine, 
© and to deſtroy the ſaid pretended. king of England, 
and all ſuch of his ſubjects as will not adhere to 
the holy ſee of Rome, and the religion there pro- 
feſſed. I further do promiſe and declare, That I 
will keep ſeeret and private, and not divulge, dired- 


3 , 


ly or indirectly, by word, writing, or circumſtance, 
whatever ſhall be propoſed, given in charge, or diſ- 
coyered to me by you -my ghoſtly father, or any 
other, engaged in the promoting of this pious and 
holy deſign, and that I will be active, and not de- 
ſiſt from the carrying of it on; and that no hopes 
© of rewards, threats, or puniſhments, ſhall make me 
* diſcover the reſt concerned in ſo pious a work; and, 
© if diſcovered, ſhall never confeſs any acceſſaries with 
* myſelf concerned in this defign. All which I do 
* ſwear by the bleſſed trinity, and by the bleſſed ſacra- 
* ment, which I now purpole to receive, to pertorm, 
© and, on my: part, to keep inviolable ; and do call all 
the angels and ſaints in heaven to witneſs my real 
intention to keep this oath. In teſtimony wherect 
I do receive this moſt holy and bleſſed ſacrament of 
of the eucharilt,” 

It is manifeſt, that the grandees of the Roman church 


- 
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make no more account ef religion, than the prolit 


and convenience it brings along with it, are able to 


.compenſe ; yet they ever begin with a holy canticu'n, 


In nomine Patris; by ſuch means inducing the people 


to ſwallow their gilded pilk, or poifons rather, to tie 


deſtruction oftentimes of body and. ſoul too. 

In this wicked thing called an oath, they blaſphe- 
mouſly ſet up the bleſſed Mary, St. John, St. Mi- 
chael, St. Peter, St. Paul, and Ruſhton the prieſt, in 
an equal claſſis with God Almighty; but mention 
not Chriſt, till they come to declare the pope to be 
his vicar, and that thereby the pope hath letters pa- 


tents to impower him to do what he ſhall think fit, in 
heaven, 
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that we are promiſed the gates of hell ſhall not pre- 


heaven, hell, earth, and in purgatory, to depoſe and 
kill heretick kings, yea, and catholick ones too, when 
he wants opportunity to advance a harlot, a baſtard, 
or a nephew. In ſuch caſes, a Caſtel, a Clement, 
a Ravilliack, or a Pickering, are ever ready to tranſ- 
mit whom he pleaſes into another world, whilſt him- 
ſelf, without fuch help, but not without money, puts 
a ſoul into heaven, -or pulls one out of purgatory. 

Indeed, this oath is its own herald ; it is its own 
comment; every word of it is rebellion, treaſon, and 
murder, {tyled hypocritically pious and holy deſigns ; 
it was ſtamped in the mint of the Jeſuits, and is a very 
notable comment upon that oath, which bleſſed Igna- 
tius Loyala impoſed upon his ſpiritual Mamaluks, 
and may give us to underſtand, that Romiſh wicked- 
neſs is ſublimated, ſince theſe days, into a much 
higher ſpirit of treachery and impiety. The oath, 
then made to the father general, 1s as followeth : 


c FE G60 N. profeſſionem facio, & promitto Omni- 
c potenti Deo, coram ejus virgine matre, & uni- 
«© verſa cœleſti curia, ac omnibus circumſtantibus; & 
* tibi patri reverendo N. præpoſito generali ſocietatis 
«© Jeſu, locum Dei tenenti, & ſucceſſoribus tuis, vel 
tibi reverendo patri, vice præpoſito general: ſocieta- 
« tis Jeſu, & ſucceſſoribus tuis, locum Dei tenenti, 
« perpetuam paupertatem, caſtitatem, & obedientiam, 
& ſecundum eas, peculiarem curam, circa pueorum 
* eruditionem, juxta formam vivendi in litteris apo- 
* ſtolicis ſocietatis Jeſu, & in ejus conſtitutionibus 
contentam; inſuper promitto ſpecialem obedien- 
tiam ſummo pontitici circa miſſiones, prout in eiſdem 
* litteris apoſtolicis & conſtitutionibus continetur.' 


hich tis engliſhed thus: 


| N. make my profeſſion, and promiſe to the Om- 
nipotent God before his virgin mother, and all 
the whole court of heaven, and all that here ſtand 
by, and to you our reverend father, the father gene- 
ral of the ſociety of Jeſus, God's lieutenant; and 
to your ſucceſſors (or to you, reverend father, in 
place of the general of the ſociety of Jeſus, God's 
lieutenant, and his ſucceſſors) perpetual poverty, 
chaſtity, and obedienge; and, accordingly, peculiar 
care in the erudition of youth, conſentaneous to the 
torm of living, contained in the apoſtolick letters of 
the ſociety of Jeſus, and in the conſtitution thereof. 
oreover, I promiſe ſpecial obedience to the pope, 
concerning miſſions, as contained in the ſame apo- 
ſtolick letters and conſtitutions.” | 
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Our new explanation, or expoſition, far exceeds 
the old text, and is a ſuperſtructure upon that priitine 
foundation of villainy, erected ſince thoſe times. The 
bleſſed trinity, the holy facrament, and the whole 
hoſt of heaven, are made ſtalking horſes for impious 
mortals, in the ungodly, uncharitable, anti-chriſtian 
works of ruining kings, kingdoms, and all mankind 
beſides themſelves, only to ſet up the court of Rome, 
and a deſpotick power. Theſe horrid impieties (but 


vail againſt them) might make conſcientious men, 
with trembling, preſage and dread, that the ruin of 


Chriſtianity is not far off. Theſe men, when they 


ſwear their miſled proſelytes into treaſons, murders, 
felonies, and ſecrecy, little mind to conſider what is 
taught in holy writ concerning an oath, Ferem. iv. 2. 
And thou ſhalt ſiuear, The Lord liveth in truth, in judg- 
ment, and in righteouſneſs, &c. What regard theſe 
oaths have to truth, judgment, and righteouſneſs, 
let the reader take notice, and proceed to obſerve one 
unparalleled clauſe in the oath, viz. * And that no 
© hopes of reward, threats, or puniſhments, ſhall 
make me diſcover the reſt concerned in ſo pious a 
work; and, if diſcovered, ſhall never confeſs any 
acceſſaries with myſelf concerned in this deſign.” 

Here they lead their proſelytes into a labyrinth of 
wickedneſs, but then they leave them no way, or 
means, to diſengage themſelves, or others out of it, 
and conſequently to be hanged, and damned after- 
wards. T 
ſtinate charity, to have a care how it extends itſelf, 
in believing the words of the late dying Jeſuits, and 
others. Diſcite juſtitiam moniti. And let it teach all 
good Proteſtants the nature of theſe Romiſh wolves, 
who, though they change their hair, will never change 
their hearts. 

Now, having given an account of the oath of ſe- 
crecy, next, I will render you an account how the 
Jeſuits and popiſh prieſts inſinuate themſelves into the 
hearts of thoſe, that they inſnare to engage in this 
damnable deſign; which, particularly being exempli- 
fied in myſelf, may ſerve as inſtructions, how others 
were induced and encouraged to propagate their helliſh 
principles. The relation is as followeth : 

About the latter end of January, 1676, Thomas 
Thwing, a prieſt, and William Kuthton, another 
popiſh prieſt, who was my ghoſtly father, came to 
my houſe at Shippon-hall in Yorkſhire ; and there ex- 
amined me ho T was affected to the Romith religion, 
and if there were any occaſion, What would I do for 


the good of that religion? To whom TI replied, that 


I was fo well affected to the Romith religion, that I 
would venture my life and eſtate, in the management 
of any deſign whatſoever, for the good of that religion. 
The prieſts then ſaid, that they were glad to hear me 
in ſo good a humour, and heartily withed, that all 
the Catholicks in England were of my mind; and fur- 
ther told me, that all England in a little time would 
be Roman Catholicks ; for that the duke of York, 
next heir to the crown, had renounced the Proteſtant 
religion. Therefore, force was to be uled, for the 
more ſpeedy bringing him to the crown : but added, 
that, before I could be any further acquainted with 
the particulars of this deſign, I mult firſt take the 
afore-mentioned oath of ſecrecy, which all good Ca- 
tholicks muſt take; for, if any Cathohicks refufed it, 
they could not be admitted to know of their deſigns 
and contrivances: for that Sir Thomas Gaſcoigne, 


Thomas Gaſcoigne, Eſq. and other gentlemen, had 
taken 
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his may learn the moſt wilful and moſt ob- 
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taken the ſame, and engaged themſelves, and given 


ſecurity for their reſpecttve performances. 

Then I told the ſaid prieſts, that I would not deny 
to take it, for I would obey my ghoſtly father in all 
things. And on Candlemas-day, 1676, I did accord- 
ingly go to Barmbow- hall, as was formerly agreed, 
where I heard maſs, and took the oath of ſecrecy 
from the hands of hoſtly father, to be private, 
and keep ſecret the deſign of killing his ſacred ma- 
jeſty, and the deſtruction of all ſuch Proteſtants as 
would not be of the Romiſh religion; which oath of 

is before related, and is the true copy of the 

ſaid oath, as I got it from the ſaid Ruſhton acciden- 

—4 the very ſame day it was miniſtered unto me by 
- | 


Before I took the oath of ſec 
feſſion, where my ghoſtly father, in my ſaid confeſ- 
fion, told me, that I muſt believe, “ that it was a 
© mortal ſin, to reveal what was told me by my ghoſtly 
< father, in my confeſſion, and that I was certainly 
damned, if ever I diſcovered the concerns of this 
© deſign, or taking the ſaid oath of ſecrecy.” 

But, after I had taken the ſaid oath of ſecrecy, and 
was acquainted with the deſign, whenever I went to 
confeſhon, my ghoſtly father would be ſure to exa- 
mine me, how I had kept my oath ; upon which, if 
my father-confeſſor did judge that I had not ſd trul 
kept the ſame as I ought to have done, then muſt 
have taken the ſame oath over in. Beſides, m 
ghoſtly father frequently taught me how to make uſe 
of equivocations and mental reſervations; 

_ Firſt, How to defend myſelf againſt the Proteſtants : 
if I were aſked by a ſtranger, Whether Mr. Ruſhton 
was a prieſt? That then I might lawfully deny it; 
or, upon oath before a magiſtrate, I might 2 
deny my knowledge of Ruſhton to be a popiſh prieſt : 
but then I muſt privately to myſelf make uſe of this 
equivocation, that I did not ſee the ſaid Ruſhton take 
his orders beyond ſea ; therefore could not ſwear him 
to be a prieſt. And then followed the benefits of ab- 
ſolution for this, or any other ſervice done for the 
good of the Romiſh religion. | 

And, indeed, my penance in confefſion was once 
enjoined me by my father Ruſhton, to laſh myſelf 
with a cat of nine-tails, or diſcipline, becauſe I did 
not deny, with aſſeverations, to one Mr. Burman, that 
he was no aus T although I did not confeſs 
the fame to Mr. Burman, yet he alledged, that I did 
it but faintly, and therefore that ſhould be my pe- 
Nance. 

Secondly, If reproached by the Proteſtants, that 
they of the Romiſh religion made no conſcience to 
deſtroy thoſe that were of a contrary opinion to them: 

Then, with imprecations, [might lawfully deny 
the ſame ; only making uſe of this reſervation to my- 
ſelf, that I muſt deny any thing which is againſt the 
intereſt of the church ; beſides, if I ſhould own it to 
be the doctrine of the Romiſh church, that then the 


„I went to con- 
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lowing ! 


Proteſtants would beat out my brains, as was taught 
we by my ghoſtly father Ruſhton. 

Thirdly, That, ſince the diſcovery of this popjq, 
plot, if I at any time heard the Proteſtants diſcourſe, 
that they of the Romiſh church taught the murthering 
of kings and princes, and that the king was to have 
been murthered by the Papiſts, that then I muſt vin. 
dicate the Romiſh religion; arguing, that ſuch doc. 
trine the Papiſts held not, with reſervation to myſelf 
that I muſt not own ſuch a deſign, unleſs effected, 
believing, that the Proteſtants being hereticks had no 

ower to examine me, neither was I obliged to an- 
wer directly to the queſtion, 


The ceremonies, manner, and form, uſed in the taking if 
the ſaid cath of ſecrecy, are thus: 


AT the chapel door, I ſprinkled myſelf with holy 

water, and then went into the chapel, where, 
bowing towards the altar, I made the ſign of the croſs, 
and ſaid, Sprinkle me with hyſJop and I ſhall be cleanſed, 
waſh me and I ſhall be whiter than ſnow. Then kneel. 
ing, I made the ſign of the croſs, and ſaid, In the nan: 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Gh, 
Amen. After that, I ſaid certain prayers uſed before 
confeſſion, and, at the concluſion, made again the 
ſign of the croſs ; which being ended, I went into the 
veſtry, where, kneeling, I aſked my ghoſtly father's 
bleſſing, as children uſually do their parents. Then, 
after that, I made again the ſign of the croſs, and then 
had the benefit of confeſſion, and abſolution from my 
ſins; and then I went into the chapel, and ſaid pray- 
ers, before receiving the ſacrament. 

But, when maſs was ſaid, I did not communicate 
with the reſt there preſent, althongh the ſacrament was 
conſecrated for me, but after the reſt were gone; then 
William Ruſhton, my ghoſtly father, called me to 
the altar, where, bowing my body and kneeling, | 
made the ſign of the croſs ; then I kiſſed the mals- 
book, and laid my right-hand upon it, and fo had the 
oath of ſecrecy given me by my ghoſtly father Ruſh - 
ton, . repeating it after him. But at theſe words, /n 
teftimony whereof, I do receive this maſt holy and bia 
acrament of the eucharift, Ruſhton put the ſacrament 
into my mouth, and ſaid this little Latin prayer fol- 


Corpus Domini niftri Feſu Chriſti cuſtodiat animon 
fuam in vitam æternam. Amen. 

Then again I kiſſed the maſs-book, held in the 
prieſt's hand, but held my hand on the maſs-book all 
the time I was taking the oath, aforeſaid ; and after 
that, riſing, bowed my body to the altar, in an hum- 
ble manner, and ſo returned to my place again. 

Now, after I had taken the ſaid oath of ſecrecy, 
Ruſhton went again into the veſtry, to ſay his praye! 
on his breviary, but I continued {till in the chapel, to 
ſay my prayers, uſed after the taking of the ſacrament. 


cn, 
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Then, after Ruſhton my confeſſor came forth out of 
che veſtry, he went towards his own chamber, whi- 
ther 1 followed him; but Sir Thomas Gaſcoigne 
haſtily calling the faid Ruſhton, he laid down his bre- 
viary in his doſet, to which was no door, and is ſitu- 
ate near his chamber, which ſaid breviary I 2 
up, found therein the ſaid oath of ſecrecy; of whic 
oath T had a ſufficient time to take a true copy, and 
it is the real copy which is before recited; although, 
when I took the copy of the ſaid oath, I never intended 
that any Proteſtant ſhould have ſeen it. 

The ſame day were hallowed for myſelf two piſtols, 
which were to be made uſe of for the deſtruction of 
the Ptoteſtant party, if the Roman Catholick religion 
had prevailed In England. There were alſo ſwords, 

ns, and piſtols, hallowed for Thomas Gaſcoigne, 

q. and 3 in the popiſh plot. And, 
in the ſaid month of February, I had an indulgence, 
or pardon,. for thirty thouſand years, given me by the 
{aid Ruſhton, my ghoſtly father, for my encourage- 
ment in my proceedings of my being ſo zealous againſt 
his majeſty and 8 and the penance en- 
joined me was to fay every day a litany, for the inter- 
ceſſion and converſion of England: but if I twice a 
day ſaid the ſaid litany, then ſhould I each day re- 
deem a ſoul out of purgatory, But I have heard my 
ghoſtly father ſay, that ſome Catholicks had their 
indulgences for fifty thouſand years ; others, a plenary 
indulgence, to encourage them to firmer to this 
deſign. Such a plenary indulgence 
of Mr. Mowbray, about the latter end of January, 
_—_— And the litany of interceſſion for England 
is as follows: 
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LCX D have mercy on us, Chrift hear us. 
Chriſt have mercy on us, Chrift hear us. 
Lord have mercy on us, O Chrift hear us. 


O Father of mercy, and God of all conſolation, 
| Have mer 

O Son, Redeemer of the world, and of all things in 
heaven and earth, the Pacifier, Have mercy on England. 

O Holy Ghoſt, Light of thoſe that err, and of the 
miſerable the only comfort, Have mercy on England. 

Holy Mary, mother of God, and mother of mercy, 

Holy Mary, who haſt deſtroyed all hereſies, 

Holy virgin of virgins, famous in England for many 
miracles, 

St, Michael, prince of the church, 

St. Gabriel, privy to the myſteries of God, 

St. See faithful guide of travellers, 

8. ngel, prince of England, 

St. John aptiſt, maſter, and form of penance, 

All holy patriarchs, and prophets, friends of God, 
and preachers of truth, 

St. Peter, paſtor of ſheep, and prince of the apoſtles, 

St. Paul, doctor of the 8 in faith and verity, 

St. Andrew, friend and lover of the croſs, 

All holy apoſtles, and evan eliſts, and ſpecial in- 
creaſers of chriſtianity, faith, and unity, 

holy innocents ſlain for Chriſt, 


ſaw in the hands 


on England. 


St, Stephen, and St. Lucius, king, 
St. Alban, and St. Amphibale, 
St. Sophias, and St. George, 
St, German, and St, Coleman, 
St, Kylian, and St. Adrian, 
St. Etheldred, king, and St. Toncon, > 
St. Iſenger, and St. Edmund, king, | fo 
St. Edward, king, and St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
All holy martyrs of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
St. Fugatius and Damianus, 5 
St. Gregory, and St. Auguſtine, | 
St. Ethelbert, king, 
St. Patrick, and St. Columbe, 
St. Pethno, and St. Cuthbert, 4 
St. Furſeus, and St. Malachi, 
St. John, and St. David, 
St. Brandon, and St. Fiaker, 
St. Archibald, and St. Macarius, 
St. Marianus, and St. Alexander, 
St. Bennet, St. Boniface, and St. Bede, 
St. Dunſtan, St. Henry, and St. Robert, 
St. Richard, St. Roger, and St. Hugh, 
St. Gilbert, St. Lanfranck, and St. Anſeline, A 
All holy biſhops, and confeſſors of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, 
St. Helen, queen, St. Urſula, and St. Agnes, 
St. Bridget, St. Buryen, and St. Tecla, 
St. Agatha, St. Mechtil, and St. Maxentia, 
St. Chriſtine, and St. Winifred, 
St. Etheldred, queen, and St. Margaret, queen, 
All holy virgins, and martyrs of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, 
All bleſſed and holy ſaints of all places, 
Pray for England 


Be merciful, ſpare England, good Lord, 
Be merciful, hear us, O Lord. | 


From all imminent perils of ſins and backſlidings, 

From the ſpirit of pride and apoſtaſy, 

From the ſpirit of ambition, 

From the ſpirit of rebellion, 

From all hardneſs and blindneſs of heart, 

From all ſurfeiting and drunkenneſs, 

From the deſires and liberty of the fleſh, 

From hatred, contempt, and neglect of ſacred things, 

From prophaning of churches, and from all facrilege, 

From the tyranny and cruelty of hereticks, which it 
now groans under, | 


From wicked and pernicious councils, - 
| Deliver England, O Lord. 


We finners, O God of pity, do beſeech thee to hear us. 


That thou wouldeſt direct the pope's holineſs, and all 


prelates, to pacify and govern the church, 

That thou wouldeſt be pleaſed to bring again into 
this kingdom the ancient catholick, apoſtolick, and 

| Roman faith, | TT 
That thou wouldeſt put into the hearts of all Chriſ- 

tian kings and princes unity, peace, ann 
an 
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and that their fervent zeal may be ſtirred up, to put 


their helping hands to reduce it to the obedience of 
the holy ſee of Rome, rota ith, 


That thou wouldeſt comfort, and fortify,, all ſuch as 


ſuffer impriſonment, loſs of goods, or-other afflic- 
tion, for the,catholick faith, 5 | 

That neither. by. frailty or  inticements, or any tor- 
ments, thou permit any of us to fall from thee, . 

That thou wouldeſt give us perfect patience in our 
afflictions, and to make ghoſtly profit of all our 

miſeries, lot. g 4 

That thou wouldeſt mercifully haſten the. converſion 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, from the in- 

fection of hereſy and infidelity, | | 

That thou wouldeſt deliyer and keep, in theſe times 
of perſecution, the paſtors of our fouls from the 
hands of their enemies, | 

That thou wouldeſt daily augment in them the fire of 
thy love, and the heal of gaining ſouls, 

That thou wouldeſt preſerve all the Catholicks of this 
land in holineſs of life, and from all manner of 
ſin and ſcandal, | 

That thou wouldeſt ſo adorn us with holineſs of life 

and converſation, that our enemies ſeeing our good 
works, may glorify thee, our heavenly Father, 

That thou wouldeſt reduce from error and hereſy, our 

arents, friends, and benefactors, whom tho{ haſt 
fo dearly bought with thy precious blood, 

That thou wouldeſt illuminate the hearts of all ſchiſ- 
maticks, which live out of the church, to ſee the 
grievous danger of their eſtate, . 

That thou wouldeſt mercifully look down from hea- 
ven, upon the blood of ſo many martyrs, as have 
given their lives to convert us unto thee, 

O Lord, we beſeech thee to hear us. 

Jeſus Chriſt,. Son of God, and of the Virgin Mary, 

| Me beſeech thee to hear us. 

Jeſus Chriſt, Saviour and Redeemer of the world, 

5 | Me beſeech thee to hear us. 

Lamb of God, that takeſt away the ſins of the world, 

Spare us, O Lord. 

Lamb of God, that takeſt away the ſins of the world, 

| Hear us, O Lord. 

Lamb of God, that takeſt away the ſins of the world, 

Have mercy on us, 


Pater noſter, &c. 

Et ne nos inducas, &c. 

Sed libera nos a mals. 
| Amen. 


Lord have mercy, 
Chriſt have mercy, 
Lord have mercy, 


About the latter end of October, or the beginning 
of November, 1678, my occaſions called me to Leeds 
market, within four miles of my habitation, and a 
market that I frequently uſed: after my particular 
buſineſs was done, my curioſity led me, as uſually it 
did, to a coffee-houſe ; where, amongſt other news 
and reports, I heard that one Sir Edmundbury God- 
frey, a juſtice of peace at London, was miſſing, and 
that it was ſuſpected and feared that he was mur- 
dered, or made away by the Papiſts. 


At my return home, I repaired' to Sir Thoms, 
Ge houſe at 4 oa quarter of a mile 
from my houſe, and there meeting his ſon, Thomas 
Gaſcoigne, Eſq. I acquainted him with the news J 
heard at Leeds. | * | 

Who thereupon took a letter out of his pocket 
directed to himſelf, which he ſhewed me; which let. 


ter was ſubſcribed J. Corter, wherein he acquainted, 


the eſquire in words to this effect: That Sir Hdmund. 
bury Godfrey had been a very buſy man, and a great enemy 
to thes Cathalicks, therefore they had procured him 10 le 
defiroyed. N | 

And, ſome few days after, we had the ſame thin 
confirmed in print, viz. That he was murtbered. Upon 
which my ghoſtly father, William Ruſhton, ſent for 
me to come to mals at Sir Thomas Gaſcoigne's houſe ; 
and, at confeſſion, did charge me to give out, That [ 
heard that Sir Edmundbury Godfrey was a melanchzly 
gentleman, and, m a diſcontent, went into the fields, and 
there murdered himſelf with his own ſword. 

Which accordingly I did, as occaſion offered, in all 
companies I happened into; but was contradicted by 
many; and by ſome, that it could not be, for that 
his neck was broke, which, he could not do after he 
had murdered himſelf, nor be capable to do it, if his 
neck was broke before : and, being thus run down 
in my aflertions, I acquainted my faid: ghoſtly father, 
William Ruſhton, therewith, who told me he had 
received new inſtructions, which he ſhewed me in 
writing, and were to this effect: 

That Sir Edmundbury Godfrey was a gentleman 
who had often attempted to deſtroy himſelſ; that he 
did really hang himſelf in his own ſilk girdle, in his 
chamber, at the bed's feet; which being diſcovered, 
two of his ſervants acquainted his brothers therewith, 
who, coming thitker, contrived his taking down, and 
the carrying him to the place where he was found. 
where they run his corpſe through, on purpoſe to 
throw it on the Papiſts, thereby to ſave the eſtate to 


themſelves, and from being forteited to the king; and 
that the two ſervants had fifty pounds a-piece given 


them to keep it private. He alſo ſaid, that one of 
them, which was a maid-ſervant, offered to diſcover 
this contrivance to his majeſty and council, but that 
ſhe was by them rejected: nevertheleſs, for all this, 
at the ſame time, Ruſhton owned to me, that he was 
murdered by the Papiſts, but by what hands he knew 
not; and further, he ſeemed much concerned that it 
was done ; wiſhing it had never been done, becauſe 
it would make the murder of the king the more dith- 


cult to be performed. X 
ROBERT BorROx. 


A farther information by Robert Bolron, gentleman. 


1 BEING ſent down by an order of council, bear- 
ing date the ſeventeenth day of October, 1679, to 
ſearch _ ſeveral Papiſts houſes in Yorkſhire, Lanca- 
ſhire, biſhoprick of Durham, and Northumberland ; 


ſion- houſe of 
among other houſes, ſearching the man A 
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Richard Sherborn of Stonyhurſt, in the county of 
Lancaſhire, Eſq. in the chamber of Edward Cottam, 


a Jeſuit, or popiſh prieſt, I found the paper hereunto 


annexed. *; we et | 
This ſame Cottam, upon the death of Henry Long, 
mentioned in the ſaid paper, was, by the ſaid Mr. 


Sherborn, entertained as his domeſtick prieſt, in the 


ſtead and place of the other, who, as the Papiſts gave 
out, drowned himſelf ; but was rather made away by 
the Romiſh party, as being one that was diſcontented 
in his mind, and of whom they had a ſuſpicion, that 
he would diſcover this damnable 72% plot carried on 
by the Papiſts, who, therefore, as I have heard from 


ſeveral underſtanding Papiſts engaged in the plot, 


rocured.his death. 

The original copy being in Latin, it was thought 

convenient to print it in that language : | 
- Celebrare quis aſtringetur. 

Poftremo, ut evidenter teſtelur, quod omnes ad hoc opus 
pium aſſentiantur, has conſtituliones propria manu ſubſ1g- 
nabunt. 3 5 
Every one ſhall be bound to celebrate. 


Laſtly, That it may be evidently teſtified, that all 
do, unanimouſly aſſent to this pious work, they did 
underwrite theſe conſtitutions with their own hands. 


Ricardus- Moorus, Henricus Holden, 
Petrus Giffardus, Georgius Catterell, 
Henricus Long, Johannes Mollyns, 


Jacobus Markland, 
Ricardus Sallins, 
Marmaduke Dalton, 
Rogerus Anderton, 

- Thurſton Anderton, 
Edvardus Anderton, 
Ricardus Barton, Georgius Brown, 
Edrardus Mollineux, Georgius Rich, ai: d: s: 
Thomas Eccleſton, onus. 
Petrus Goodenus, | 


Quando omnes unantmiter conſentierant his conflitution- 
ihus, die 28 Februarii, 1675, hi deſignabantur fupe- 


riores. 


When all had conſented to theſe conſtitutions, the 
twenty-eighth of February, 1675, theſe were de- 
ſigned ſuperiors. 


Reverendiſſimus Dominus. 
Ricardus Moorus, | 
D. Johannes Holdenus, & Theſaurarii. - 
D. Johannes Mollyns, 
D. Petrus Giffardus, Secretarius, 


Johannes Holden, 
Gulielmus Gerard, 
Edvardus Blackburn, 
P. Winder, 
Johannes Urmeſton, 
homas Hugonis, 


4 


D. Rogerus Anderton, Collector pro ſex Hun- 
dredis pro Derbienſi, Collector for Six Hun- 
dreds in Derbyſhire. „ 
D. Ricardus Bartonius, for Layland. 
D. Tho. Hugonis, for Amounderneſs. 
D. Ed. Blackburn, for Loynſdale. 
D. Petrus Goodenus, ? for Blackburn Hundreds 


D. Henricus Long, in Lancaſhire. 


Having thus given the reader an account of this 
paper, how I came by it, and in whoſe cuſtody J 
found it, I ſhall leave it to the conſideration of any 
Ae of impartial judgment, what ſhould be the de- 
ign of ſo many prieſts and Jeſuits to make ſuch orders 


and conſtitutions among themſelves ? And for what 


reaſon. thoſe orders muſt be confirmed by ſo many 
manual ſubſcriptions ? Certainly the orders of their 
ſociety needed no ſuch confirmations. "This muſt be 
then ſome eccentrick buſineſs, for ſo many pricſts 
and Jeſuits to meet and cabal in the remote parts of 
the nation ; and there alſo to appoint treaſurers and 
collectors, not ordinary perſons neither, but ſuch as 
could not be named without the title of mt reverend 
lord; which imports them not the treaſurers of alms, 
but of contributions. Now, contributions ſignify 
ſums ; and ſums, it cannot be imagined, ſhould be 
collected in thoſe parts for the Jeſuits to build colleges 
in England. | | 

It remains then, that theſe collectors were appointed 
for the collection of conſiderable ſums (the largeſſes 
of blind zeal and deluded piety, or the price of indul- 


gences for fifty thouſand years, and exemptions from 


purgatory) to carry on the: great work of their dam- 
nable plot, which, it is apparent, was hatching in 
the year 1675, and long before. | 

And this, I hope, may, in a large meaſure, ſerve 
to prove and make good that part of my information 
already given; wherein J have declared, that, in the 
counties of York, Lancaſter, Northumberland, and 
biſhoprick of Durham, there have been no leſs than 
thirty thouſand pounds collected by the Jeſuits and 
prieſts, which were, no queſtion, the effects of ſuch 
orders and conſtitution as theſe above-named, for the 
more ſpeedy bringing to 2 the deſtruction of his molt 
ſacred majeſty, and the Proteſtant in 240 0 

As for Long, Dalton, Thurſton, Anderton, Tho. 
Eccleſton, and Urmeſton, I know them to be all 
Jeſuits ; therefore it is probable to believe the reſt are 


. 


of the ſame ſtamp. 


Landon, December ROBERT BOLRON, 


the 6th, 1680. 
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HARLEIAN MISCELLANY. 


brief Account of many memorable Paſſages of the. Life and Death of the Earl of 
Shaftſbury, ſome time Lord High-Chancellor of England, who departed this Life 
the twenty-firſt Day of December, 1683 ; giving. an unpartial Relation of his Loy. 
alty to his Majeſty in the late Times, and the great Endeavours he uſed to bring in 
the King into England, unto his juſt Rights, in Peace and Safety; with his Ma. 
jeſty's grateful Acknowledgments of theſe his Kindneſſes to him, in preferring him 
ts feveral eminent Places of Honour and Truſt ; together with his great Patience 
under the Loſs of the fame. Alfo, his twice Impriſonment in the Tower, and his 
witty Anſwer to one of the popiſh Lords upon his Impriſonment ; his Releaſement; 
and ſeveral Plots and Sham-plots of the Papiſts, uſed to take away his-Life, for his 
Vigilancy and Care for the Proteſtant Religion, and their Piſappointments. Of 


his Arrival in Holland, and his kind Entertainment there. 
hes a little before his Death. Concluded-with a-Prayer 


Sickneſs, and worthy Speec 
worthy of the Peruſal of all Perſons. 


T is not my preſumption, in this ſheet, to write 
the life of this great ſtateſman, but to give the 


reader a brief account of fome remarkable paſſages m 


the ſame, for the ſatisfaction of the meaner fort, that 
cannot purchaſe large volumes. 


Anthony, Earl of Shaftſbury, Baton Aſhley of Wim- 


bourn, and Lord Cooper of Paulet, was deſcended 


from the honourable and ancient family of the Coopers 


of Wimbourn, St. Giles's, in the county of Dorſet. 


We ſhall, in the firſt place, (laying aſide all his 
other virtues) treat of the loyalty of this noble peer, 
in the words of the late author; ſaith he, Could we 
have taken a view of the inſide of this noble peer, we 
might have ſeen his heart full of loyalty to his prince, 
love to his country, and zeal for the Proteſtant reli- 
gion; the ſettlement of which can only ſecure us from. 
the attempts of his majeſty's, and his people's ene- 
mies. With what admirable policy did he influence 
and manage the councils in the late times, in what 


he was concerned in, during the interregnum, towards 


_ tety did 


his majeſty's intereſt, and with what admirable ſub- 

fe turn the ſtream of their counſels ; and 
with what unwearied diligence did he tug at the helm of 
ſate, till he had brought in his great maſter, the king, 


into his kingdoms again, in proſperity. and ſafety, to 
the joy of all good ft | | | 
| is houſe was a ſanctuary for diſtreſſed loyaliſts, 


ibjects? 


and his correſpondency with the king: friends, though 
cloſely managed, as the neceſſity. of thoſe times re- 
quired, are not unknown w-thols that were the prin- 
cipal managers of his majeſty's affairs at that time: 
this made the late uſurper, Oliver Cromwell, ſo jea- 


lous of him, whoſe arbitrary government he withſtood 


to the utmoſt of his power. And we find that Sir 


Anthony Aſhley Cooper was accuſed before the rump 


parliament, in the year 1659, for keeping intelli- 

ence with the king, and having provided forces in 
Nair, to join with Sir George Booth, in attempt- 
ing to bring in our noble King, that now is, to bis 
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Together with his 


rightfu] throne ; and alſo his concurrence with Ge. 
neral Monk, in that importaht- juncture, if we re- 
member that his regiment was one of the firſt that 
declared for a free parliament, and General Monk, 
in March 1659, ſo zealous was he in putting all his 


ſtrength to turn the great wheeFof ſtate. 


And, at the time of his majeſty*s reſtoration, as a 
moſt ſignal teſtimony of his majeſty,s good opinion of 
his former actions, he was advanced to be one of the 
firſt rank in his majeſty's moſt* honourable privy- 
council, and was placed above his royal brother, the 
duke of Glouceſter, even General Monk himſelf, 
whom the king uſed to call his political father: and, 
three days after his * coronation, he was cre- 
ated Baron Aſhley: of Wimbourn, St. Giles's, and 
alſo Lord Cooper of Paulet, and, at laſt, another mark 
of royal favour, in the year 1692, he was made earl 
of Shaftſbury; for his. wiſe adminiſtration in his ma- 
jeſty's affairs, he was made chancellor of the exche- 

er, and ſome time after that, made lord high chan- 
cellor of England, about the beginning of the year: 
1672, which place he. executed with the greateſt 
8 and equity imaginable. | 

hus having briefly traced this great miniſter of 
ſtate, in theſe mighty employments under his great 
and good maſter, the king, I ſhall take ſome notice 
of his relinquiſhment of that high employment, and. 
what happened to him ſince: | 

About. November, 1673, his majeſty was pleaſed 
to ſend' for the lord chancellor to Whitchall, where 
he reſigned the great ſeal of England to his majeſty, 
and was diſmiſfed from being treaſurer of the exche- 
quer: in the afternoon of the ſame day, the ear! of 
Shaftſbury was viſited by Prince Rupert, with other 
great lords, at Exeter-houſe, where they gave his 
Fordſhip thanks, for his faithful and honourable diſ- 
charge of that great employment. Thus this great 
miniſter of ſtate, to the nniverſal ſatisfaction of all 


good men, being raiſed to that high degree of intereſt 
in 
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in bis maſter's favour, without a murmur, laid all his 
honour at his-majeſty's feet, and was obſerved not to 
abate of the thearfulneſs of his temper, upon the loſs 
of all theſe temporal and honourable employments. 
| ſhall conelude-this part of his life, with a character 
that a late author gave of him 


Straight ſolv'd the knot that ſubtle lawyers ty'd, 
And, through all fogs, diſcern'd the qppreſled fide ; 
« Baniſh'd delays, and ſo this noble Perr | 

« Became a ſtar of honour in our ſp * 

« A needful Atlas of our ſtate. 2 


On the ſixteenth of February, 1676, this earl was 
ſent priſoner to the Tower, by the order of the houſe 
of lords; there were, at the ſame time, committed 
ſeveral other lords, for maintaining, That the then 

iament was diſſolved, and — 4 not to ſit any 
—— where he continued priſoner about a year's 
time, and, after ſubmitting himſelf to his majeſty 
and the parliament, he was diſc „by acknow- 
ledging his fault, A dittle after his releaſement, this 
parliament was pror and after diſſolved. Now 
was the wicked plot of the Jeſuits and Papiſts diſco- 
vered by the great fidelity of Dr. Oates, which con- 
vinced both king, 'lords, and commons, and all the 
nation in general, of a damnable, treaſonable, popiſh 


deſign, to murder-our king, with the reſt of the no- 
har fr gen 


, and *to reduce the Proteſtant church 
to Romiſh idolatry, and the ſtate to a catholick 
{lavery. | 

| On the ſeventh of March, 1678, another parlia- 
ment met at Weſtminſter ; this parhament did, like 
noble patriots, endeavour to give a check to the bloody 
popiſh deſigns a foot, and paſſed many excellent votes 
for that purpoſe ; many members acquitted themſelves, 
in their ſpeeches, like men of high ſenſe of the miſe- 
vies the nation was like to be involved in; this houſe 
carried up their impeachments to the houſe of lords, 
againſt the Lord Powis, Stafford, Arundel, Lord Pe- 
ters, Lord Bellaſis, for high-treaſon, and other high 
crimes :. but I ſhall forbear mentioning any farther, 
only inſtance how this noble peer was ſtruck at in that 
kelliſh deſign. I ſhall refer the reader to what hath 
been already publiſhed in print, only note two or 
three things of ſome perſons, that made attempts on 
the life of this noble peer; firſt, by Dangerfield, who 
had a great ſum offered him, to have murdered the 
earl of Shaftſbury, on whom the rage of the _ 
Romiſh party was now ſo great, that they left no baſe 
and unwarrantable action unattempted, to rob him of 
his life; ſome were hired to ſtab or piſtol him; others 
to ſwear treaſon againſt him; or any other way the 
devil put in their heads. Another deſign againſt this 
noble peer, was to have been ated by a woman, 
called Madam Cellier, a popiſh midwife : who at- 
tempted that curſed deſign, under the pretence of a 
viſit to the earl, and under pretence of her paying her 
thanks for favours received through his means; but 
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ſhe had a 2 dagger under the ſkirt of her 
own, ready to have expreſſed her gratitude, by open- 
— the veins of this — — heart. Py 
Is then loyal innocency, and Proteſtant integrity, 
armour of proof againſt poiſons, piſtols, and poniards ? 
No; the catholick gallantry ſtops not here, but pur- 
ſues this noble peer with forgery of his hand, and' 
other little ſham-plots : what baſe and villainous acts 
the bloody Papiſts uſed, to. deſtroy the earl of Shaftſ- 
bury, by many endeavours to have ſtabbed him, as 
hath been depofed by many perſons, to whom the 


1 as well as the nation, have given belief ? 


ſhall inſtance one more of their miſchievous prac- 


* 


tices in this kind: there was a gentleman, who was a 


commander of a regiment of horſe in the late king's 


army, and loſt all for his ſake, and his preſent ma- 
Jeſty's, writ to this noble peer about a remedy againſt 


the gout, which he uſed to be afflicted with very 
much ; this letter was intercepted, and (the perſon 
then living in the French king's D -A 
adding to it an account, that the writer was able to 
furniſh the earl with forty thouſand ſoldiers from 
France, to oppoſe the duke of Vork's intereſt; it was 
then conveyed to ſome of the French king's miniſters, 
who, they ſuppoſe, would ſend a copy hither; but, 
by a ſtrange providence, the 3 was returned 
into the gentleman's own hands. | 
Nor were they: yet wanting in throwing dirt, and 
ſlandering this noble, peer in his reputation, which 
faculty they are famous at; for now a pacquet of baſe 
libels and treaſonable reflections were, by the penny- 
ſt, ſent to a printer, and copies of the. ſame diſ- 
perſed about the parts of Weſtminſter. All of veno- 
mous and malicious ſlanders and imputations, tend- 
ing to the taking away the life of the earl of Shaftſbury, 
and divers other peers of honourable account; but the 
printer, deteſting ſuch a deſign, 2 an invita- 
tion to any perſon that would diſcover the author or 
publiſher of that infamous libel. And now we are 
got into ſuch a bog of plots, tham-plots, perjurers, 
ubornations, as the hiſtories of no age can parallel. 
In October, during the ſeſſions of the laſt parliament, 
it is remarkable, that Franciſco de Faria, interpreter 
to the Portugueſe ambaſſador, amongſt other matters 
relating to the plot, gave information to the bar of 
the houſe, that L was tempted to kill the earl of 
Shaftſbury, by throwing a hand-grenado into his coach 
as he paſſed the road into the country. But, to fum 
up all, ſeveral methods that were invented to be exe- 
cuted againſt the life of this peer, were innumerable, 
by theſe jeſuited crew, who ſet all their inventions 
and engines on work, to make away the earl of Shaft ſ- 
bury ; he was the beam in their eye, and the clog 
that hindered the motion of their curled 9 : What 
have they not attempted to make him diſtaſteful to 
the king, through the foulneſs of their treaſons on 
him? as was made appear before the king and coun- 
eil in October, 1681, that Fitzgerard told Mr. Haines, 
that he the ſaid Fitzgerard poſſeſſed his majeſty, and 
had given it under his hand and ſeal, that the late plot 
3N2 WAS 
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was 2 Preſbyterian plot, and invented by the eatl of 
Saaftſbury, on purpoſe to extirpate the royal family, 
and to dethrone his preſent majeſty, and turn Eng- 
land into a commonwealth, or elfe to ſet the crown 
upon, the earl's own head, with more fuch wicked 
and treaſonable matter; a further account you may 
* in his trial. tin SY 
ut a new parliament was ſummoned to appear at 
Oxford, where things of as high nature were agitated, 
as ever came before the conſideration of a parhament, 
no leſs than the -prefervation of the king's majeſty's 
perſon, the Proteſtant religion, and the, good of the 
people of England; all which now was invaded by 
the bloody deſigns of the Papiſts, but, being very hot 
about the buſineſs of Fitzharris, and things of the like 
nature, pleaſed his majeſty to diſſolve them. 

Some time after Fitzharris was tried and executed, 
the earl of Shaftſbury was again committed to the 
Tower of London; the circumſtances of his examina- 
tion and acquittal, would take too much room here 
to be recited. To finiſh this tragical ſtory, only I 
cannot omit, that, on the fifteenth of Auguſt, 1687, 
Mrs. Fitzharris gave a depoſition on oath, that her 
huſband, a little before his execution, not only told 
her what offers he had made him, if he would have 
charged that treaſonable and infamous libel (which he 
was executed afterwatds for) on this noble peer and 
the Lord Howard; and that he adviſed her to do it to 
ſave his life; though he proteſted, at the ſame time, 
that they were wholly innocent; ſhe likewiſe depoſed, 
that a certain gentleman aſſured her, that the ſhould 
have what money ſhe pleafed, it the would accuſe the 
carl and the Lord Howard, as the authors of the faid 
libel; but they having tampered with ſo many, on 
account of this 'baffted deſign, that it was impoſſible 
but their conſult muſt take wind, eſpecially when we: 
conſider they were a people, that, either to ſupply 
their neceſlities, or to feed their ambition, or, more 
probably, through irreſiſtible fatality, had blabbed and 
diſcovered the {ſecrets of holy mother, and had fpoke 
ſo unſeaſonably in her tip, that they had ſpoiled her 

me. What ſecurity could thefe Romiſh ſophiſters 
have, but that their corked veſfel would prove leaky 
again? I ſhall. give one memorable paſſage, ſaid to 
have paſſed between the earl and one'of the popith 
lords, ſoon after his commitment; the ſtory is this: 
Meeting accidentally with one of the popifh lords, 
he was aſked by him, What his lordſhip did there, 
and that he little thought to have his good company? 
Jo which the ca:Þ of Shaftſbury replied, that he had 
lately been fick ef an ague, and was come there to 
take fome Jeſuits powder. It was ſaid, during the 
whole time of his lordſhip being in the Tower, he 
remained very chearful, beyond what conld have been 
expected from a perſon labouring under ſuch extreme 
p.ins and diſeaſes. During the earl's impriſonment, 
many made it their buſineſs to detract and vilify him; 
and it was their mode to drink his health at an hem- 
penit:ing, and call him Tony Tapſtin, and King of Po- 


land. After the earl's trial, it is reported he arreſted 
| IF | 


_ aſtoniſhment comes to amaze the drooping ſenſes ; 


rify; then let us all labour fo to live here, that we 
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one Baines, one of the witneſſes for 2 confpiracy 
alſo ſeveral others; but being not ſuffered to have his 
trial againſt them in Lontlon and Middlefex, he te. 
mitted the ſame till another opportunity. Thus have 
we given a brief account of the moſt remarkable things 

relating to this great peer, to this time; after which 
he lived very private at his houſe in Alderſgate-ſtrect. 
till the beginning of the month of November, when 
it is reported, he left Englund, and landed at Brill i, 
Holland, where he was n by entertained by the States 
and, as ſome ſay, hath put into their ſtock a confi. 
derable ſum of money. | . 

But, amongſt the reſt, let us take cogni ſance of his 
deportment in the time of his ſeeming affliction; he 
was little or nothing diſmayed at the contrary current 
which oppoſed the {tream of his aſpiring mind, hi, 
Was a generous and magnanimous ſpirit in him; ſor, 
indeed, he was as much befriended by unexpected 
favours abroad, as afflicted by domeſtick troubles in 
his own native ſoil; his reception in Holland was, 
unqueſtionably, very kind, as doubtleſs was apperti- 
nent to a perſon of his parts. It is not'to be doubted, 
but the many tranſactions, happening in his time, 
had fecorded him there, as well as in other countries, 
for a politician, and fo was he received by them. His 
deportment there was ſuch, that he obliged all that 
came near him, indulged all that knew him, and, at 
his death, left no man without an obligation of a 
memento. It was much to be taken notice of, that, 
during the time of his illneſs, he rather ſeemed to be 
of better compoſure in mind than ordinary, as ſcem- 
ing to embrace his malady with a kind of welcome, 
that might tranfmute his ſoul into that endleſs happi- 
neſs, which he had been ſo long labouring for; he 
feemed to covet after that continual bleſſing which 
alone makes happy, and rejoiced at his approaching 
change. O happy is that man, who, like an un- 
daunted champion, can boldly look upon the pale 
meſſenger of grim death without terror, when no 
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but, on the contrary, if filled with comfort, at the 
perfect aſſurance of a better ſtate, by the help and 
aſſiſtance of a blefſed change; no peace like à quiet 
mind, no comſort like the peace of conſcience, nor 
no conqueſt like the victory over ſin. Thrice happy 
is that man, whom the thoughts of death cannot ter- 


— aſſure ourſelves of an inheritance hereafter, that 
{hall furniſh our ſouls with joys everlaſting, that have 
no end. But when he perceived, that his fatal hour 
was molt certainly approaching, with a moſt heavenly 
frame, he prepared Ehmfelf to meet with that unwel- 
come meſſenger, taking great and particular care of 
his menial fervants, that will imprint a memorial in 
their now bleeding hearts; ſo having ſettled affairs in 
his houſe, according to his own mind and will, he 
recommended his foul to him that gave it, in tte 
following words and manner: | 

O molt gracious and merciful Lord God, who, 
* out of thy infinite mercy and goodneſs, KV . 
fſerve 
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plexity, yea, and brought me out of a laby- 
nd which, without thine aſſiſtance, I 
could never have waded through; and now, fince by 


thy mercy Lam made ſenſible of thy unſpeakable love 


« to me in this my laſt hour, I beſeech thee, with an 


© unſeigned deſite, to have mercy upon my immortal 
« ſoul, and let thing angel conduct it to the throne of 
« thine everlaſting happineſs. Lord: preſerve and keep. 


A LETTER TS A PERSON! OF HONOUR. i 
« ſerved. and protectad me through an ocean of trouble © my, fovereigaliege,” Charles the Second, king ofthe; .. 


land of my nativity, and protect that poor nation, 
now in afottering condition, from the yoke and bur- 
then of popiſh tyranny, that the goſpel may flouriſh 
in the dominions thereof. Lord ſtrengthen me in 
this hour of tribulation, that I may chearfully. paſs 
through the dark paſſage, which leads to thy never 
fading light. Am. 


* 


G „ © 


A Letter * to a Perſon of Honour, concerning the King's Difavowing the having been 


married to the Duke of Monmouth's Mother. 


My Lord, 


8 you cannot but have ſeen his majeſty's declara- 
tion, wherein he renounceth the having been 
married to the duke of Monmouth's mother; fo I be- 
lieve you will not be difpleaſed to have an account of 
the ſenſe of the thinking-men about the town concern- 
ing it. And this without either diſguiſing, or con- 
cealing what is publickly diſcourſed, I ſhall, as be- 
comes your Tordfhiip's ſervant, addreſs myſelf to give 


ou. | 
a And in the firſt place, they "ay it is no ſurpriſe to 
0 


them, that ſeeing the duke of Vork hath gotten the 
aſcendant of the king, he ſhould hector him into, or 


atleaſt extort from him the aforeſaid declaration. For, the unt; ſo they 
believe the king is only injurious, through the influences 


Can any imagine, that he who for ſome time renounc- 
ed his own wife, and had provided perſons to ſwear a 
familiarity with her, which made her unworthy of be- 
ing ducheſs, ſhould ſcruple to importune, the king, to 
do as much by Mrs. Walters, though it were never fo 
demonſtrable that he was married unto her? The courſe 
he practiſed himfclf, he may without any breach of 


charity be thought ready to preſcribe to others. And 


it may be, he thinks it will be ſome extenuation of 
what he did himſelf, if people can be brought to be- 
lieve that it is a dilcaſt natural to the family, and 
which runs in a blood. Now we all know, not only 
with what aſſeverations the duke diſclaimed his mar- 
rage with Mrs. Hyde, but with what reflexions upon 
her chaſtity he did it. And yet the proofs of the {aid 


marriage were fo evident, that he was neceſſitated. at 


laſt to acknowledge it; and to own her for his wife, 
after he had by himſelf, and many others, proclaimed 
her for no better than a common whore. And I am 
fure it left this impreſſion upon moſt perſons, that his 


* ” 4 


faith to men was not very far to be relied on, ſeeing he 


Fi 5 This is the 62d number of the catalogue of pamphlets in the Harlcian library. 


an ordipance' of God to a harmleſs lady. 8 
Secondly, Moſt men do obſerve = difference be- 
tween the king's renouncing Mrs. Walters, and the 
duke's diſclaiming Mrs. Hyde; that what the duke did 
was an act of inclination and choice, whereas jt is ap- 
parent, that what the King hath done, is the reſult 'of 
dread and fear. For, to uſe his majeſty's own ex- 
reſſion not long ago, He was harrafſod out of his life, 
by /he a a of his bratber, Ec. as he ackled, He 
could rather chuſe to die than live fo uyeafily as he did, 
while he withſtood their daily ſollicitutions in this matter. 


made ſo flight of that faith, which he had plighted in 


but the interpoſition of his majeſty's authority, from a 
ſenſe of the juſtneſs of the lady's complaint; ſo they 


of others, and that when reſcued ont of ilt hands, ald 
left to himſelf, he will return to be juſt. uc lern q 
his majeſty be a prince of that clearneſs of underſtang=* 
ing, that they cannot baffle him by falſe reaſonings, 
yet he hath ſo much of James's timidneſs, that they 
can huff and over-awe him to things moſt oppoſtte to 
his judgment, as well as croſs to his intereſt. And 
let me upon this occaſion remind your lordthip of a 
ſtory, of a Scots nobleman to my Lord Burleigh, upon 
that wiſe ſtateſman deſiring a character of King James, 
long before he aſcended the Engliſh throne. If your 
lordſhip, ſaith the blunt Scotſman, know a jackanapes, 
ou cannot but underſtand, that if J have him in my 
84585 I can make him bite you, whereas, if you get 
him into your hands, you may make him bite me. 
Thirdly, The whole town is apprehenſive, that the 
king, through endeayouring by this act to ſecure him- 
ſelf in the grace, at Icaſt forbearance of the duke, and 
opiſh party, will find in the iſſue, that inſtead thereof, 
4 hath left himſelf naked and ex poſed to their wrath 


and 


And as nothing made the duke honeſt to Mrs. Hyde, x 
ma 
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ſuſi; daminanti qui proximus deſtinatur. 
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and malice. Nor is there any thing more robable 
than that what the king calls and intends only, for a 
declaration to ſerve his preſent occaſions, they will 


transform into his laſt will and teſtament, to accom- 


modate theirs. If Queen Eliſabeth, when tempted to 


declare her ſucceſſor, declined it with this ſaying, That 


ſuch an act would be the Aigging her grave, before ſhe were 
dead: Have we not great cauſe to-apprehend, that the 
king having by this a& digged his own grave, his bro- 
ther, or the Tefuits, under whoſe government he 1s, 
will find hands to bring and put him into it, left through 
delay, ſomething ſhould intervene that would fill it up 
again? It is a pity, that none would call to his majeſty's 
memory that ſaying of Tacitus, Suſpefus ſemper invi- 
hich by va- 
rying a little from the Latin, I will Engliſh thus: That 
he ought to be .ahvays ſiſſpected, and carefully watched 
again 7 the ruler, who mift ardently hopes, and thinks 
himſelf in libelihood to ſucceed him. Stateſmen in old 
times reckoned it for a maxim in politicks, that, Ne 
mentio fieret hæredis, vivo adhuc principe: That while the 
nce liveth, there ought nat to be fo much at a mentioniug 


LA any whoſe right it was to come after. For as ſubtle 


iberius upbraided Macre, that he forſook the ſetting 
ſun, to worſhip the riſing ; ſo King Charles may have, 
in time, if he have not already, cauſe to object the 
ſame to ſome about him. That crafty emperor knew 
more of the art of felf-preſervation, than crowned heads 
in our days ſeem” to do. For though he had adopted 
-Germanicus, at the command of Auguſtus, af whom 
He received the empire, yet having a ſon of his own, 


namely Druſus, he would never declare in favour of 


either ſo long as they lived, but judged his own ſafety 
to conſiſt in leaving it doubtful, whaſe title to the uni- 
verſal monarchy was beſt. However, ſay moſt af his 
majeſty's ſubjects, though we have not been able to 
revent the king from this unwary act, by which he 
th ſtaked his life to the pleaſure of his enemies, yet 
we will be kinder to him than he hath been to himſelf, 
and contribute all we can to his ſecurity; and that is 
dy letting the world know, that we will revenge his 
death, by ſacrificing the whole popiſh party upon his 
grave, in caſe he ſhould come to an untimely end. 
Fourthly, This declaration would be received with 
Jeſs heſitation in the minds of people, if kings and 
princes were not made of the ſame mould with other 
men, and liable to the like failures, and moral preva- 
rications, than the reſt of the ſons of Adam are. And 
therefore, obſerving how common it is for perſons 
upon a lower ground to renounce their wives, and 
moſt ſacredly diſclaim their marriages; they conceive 
it is not impoſſible, but that theſe, who move in higher 
ſpheres, may upon ſtrong temptations do the like. Yea, 
our own hiſtory furnifheth us with an inſtance of a 
great king, and ane. who ſwayed the Engliſh ſceptre, 
whois tranſmitted to us, with this blot in his efcutcheon. 
The perſon J mean is Edward the Fourth, who being 
a Tpright'y and amorous prince, was ſuddenly con- 
** and married to Elinor Talbot, daughter of the 
earl of Shrewſbury, and that not only without any 


' witneſſes, ſave Dr. Thomas Stillington, biſhop of 
Bath, into whoſe hands the contract was made, and 
who officiated at, and celebrated the marriage, but be. 
Tides the poor doctor was ſtricthy enjoined by the king 
to conceal it; and you may eaſily ſuppoſe the timeray 


relate would not fail in his duty to majeſty, at leaf 


ſo long as he knew the king in a condition to punis 
and avenge the diſcovery. 


ow Edward the Ourth, 
finding thereupon admiffion into the embraces of the 
lady, and having ſatiated himſelf awhile by ſecret en. 
joyments, and withal reckoning that none could, or 
at leaſt durſt detect by what holy ties he was bound 
unto her ; he did ſome years after, notwithſtanding the 
1 to whom he was affianced ſtill ſurvived, both 

eny what was ſo ſolemnly tranſacted in the preſence 
of Almighty God between them, and withal married 
another woman, namely my Lady Eliſabeth Gray, 
Your lordſhip may ſee the ſtory -both in Buek's Life of 


Richard the Third, pag. 16, &c. and in Comines 


Hiſtory of Lewis the Eleventh. And without making 
any application of it to the preſent caſe, I ſhall crave 


liberty to make theſe remarks upon it. 


I. That it is poſſible for princes, eſpecially ſuch as 
have accompanied with many women, to have weak 
memories, and to forget upon what terms they con- 
tracted their firſt friendſhips with them. For, fnding 
how their familiarity aroſe with others of that ſex, 
they may grow, by degrees, into a kind of perſuaſion, 
that their intereſt, in all, was eſtabliſhed upon no bet- 
ter terms. Or, if they ſhould not be ſuppoſed ſo for- 
getful as this amounts unto, yet the love \- rode may 
make them ſtifle their knowledge, eſpecially when the 


objects of their freſh amours cannot be otherwiſe 
brought to entertain their flame, but with a proviſion 
for their own honour. 


2. That the denials of kings are not to be ſubſcribed 
unto with an implicit faith ; but that we ought to uſe 
the ſame diſcretion in believing, or not believing, what 
they ſay, that we eſteem ourſelves privileged to uſe to- 
wards others, in the credit which they require we 
ſhould give unto. them. For, though princes be not 
liable to be impleaded in our courts, nor be ſubject to 


penalties, that tranſgreſſing ſubjects are; yet, ſceing 


they may be guilty of the ſame facts, which would 
beth leave a reproach upon common men, and make 
them obnoxious to puniſhments ; it cannot rationally 
be expected, that their bare words ſhould reſtrain the 
freedom of our thoughts, or give law to our undcr- 
ſtandings, in the judgment that we are to make of cales 
and things. | As 

3. I would obſerve, that though the judicial courts 
cauld not, and the parliaments, during Edward's reign, 
would not take cogniſance of that king's contemning 
and violating the ordinance of God, by diſclaiming 


his lawful Wife; yet the righteous judge of heaven and 


earth, in a little while after, animadverted ſeverely 
on the offence ; for not only his two fons, whom he 
had by the Lady Gray, were murthered by their uncle, 
but the kingdom was tranſlated from his family, and 


not only beſtowed upon the chiefeſt enemy of his ow 


A LETTER TO A PERSON OF HONOUR: 
but upon one, who, among all that, for a tong feries 


before, 
* It is not unworthy alſo of our notice, that not- 
withſtanding King Edward's denying his firſt marriage, 
and aſſuming another lady unto his conjugal bed, yet 
all this could neither prevent the future inquiry into 
this matter, nor the parliament's recogniſing the mar- 
riage with Tons I hot, I wer H * — 
imputation of a Bigamiſt, whieh is there m 

ſan him to all ages, his children, by the fecond ven- 
ter, were baſtardiſed by ſtatute, and an occaſion, from 
thence taken, to place the ſcepter in the hand of Ri- 

ard. . | 

ifthty, Nothing in this declaratian can preclude the 
duke of Monmouth, or any other true Engliſhman, 
from enquiring, when time ſerveth, dy legal and due 
ways, into the truth or falſhood of the king's marriage 
with Mrs. Walters; for the duke cannot be denied the 
ſame right, which appertains to-every'perfon in the 
kingdom, namely, the juſtifying his own legitimacy in 
due courſe and form. And ſhould he chuſe to fit down 
with the imputation of a baſtard, with all the other 
loſſes which attend it; yet there are thoſe in the na- 
tion, who preferring their duty to God, their country, 
themſelves, and an injured 
rence tu one man, eſpecially acting under the influ- 


had been rivals for the crown, had the weakeſt 


ence of a popiſh brother, will bring that whole buſi- 


neſs into an impartial examination, before ſuch, where 
a ſingle negative will not be allowed a ſufficient proof 
to invalidate affirmative teſtimonies, providing ſuch 
can be had. And ſhould that marriage hereafter be 


authentically proved, How ill will they be found to 


have deſerved both of the king and kingdom, that have 
either ſurpriſed, cajoled, or threatened his majeſty to 
bring ſuch a flur _ his honour 'and reputation, as 
this declaration will, 


that Mrs. ters ſhould not only, when in travel 
with the ſaid D. but at many other times, particularly 
in her laſt hours, when in the proſpect of approaching 
death, and'enſuing judgment, affirm it with that poſi- 


tiveneſs which ſhe did? And is it not more ſurpriſing, 
if there had been no ſuch marriage, that Dr. Fuller,, 


jate bithop'of Eincoln, ſhould ſo often, and in Verbo 
Sacerditis, declare to divers worthy petſons, that he. 
married them. Nay; what ſhould biaſs the innkeeper 
at Liege, to make it the great myſtery with which he 
entertaine& his Engliſh gueſts, that the marriage was: 
celebrated and conſummated in his houſe :. and that 
both he and his wife were eye and ear witneſſes of it. 
Moreover, if it were ſuch an: idle ſtory, as the declara- 
tion repreſents it, How came it to paſs, that when 
ſome perſons, lately examined about the Black Box, 
declared, That they had heard of ſuch a thing, as the 
king's being married to that gentlewoman, they ſhould 
be immediately. commanded to withdraw,. and told, 
that this was not tlie buſineſs they were interrogated: 
about? Beſides, my lord, as all who were abroad with 
Bis innjeſty-at that time, Knew the paſſion the king had. 
FEW 7 


ntleman, before a reve- 


| , to all ages, entail? And, my lord, 
is it not ae if there was never any ſuch marriage, 
A 


for that perſon; ſo ſome of us can remember, how 
through immoderate love to her, being reduced to · a 
condition that his life was deſpaired of, and the late 
"ons his mother, receiving intelligence both of his- 
diſeaſe and the cauſe of it, ſhe conſented to his eſpouſ- 
ing of her, rather than that he ſhould conſume and 
periſh in his otherwiſe unquenchable flames. More- 
over, as there were few had better opportunities of 
1 acquainted with this whole affair, than my late 
Lord Chancellor Hyde, fo I am ſure, the advantages 
likely to accrue to his offspring, by the ſecluſion of the 
duke of Monmouth from all title to the crown, may 
be judged ſufficient inducements to have prevailed with 
him, if not to have aſſerted the ſaid duke's baſtardy, 
yet to have been ſilent in the caſe; and not to have pro- 
claimed the legitimacy. And yet that very lord, being 
in danger of an impeachment in parliament, for ad- 
viſing and perſuading the king to a marriage with 
Queen Catharine, excuſed: himſelf from all finiſtrous: 
ends in that affair, by affirming, that his majeſty had a 
lawful fon of his own by a former marriage (ſpecifying: 
by name the duke of Monmouth) to ſucceed to his 
crown and dignity. Now, though it may be ſuppoſed” 
that a perſon may fometimes lie for his intereſt, yet no 
man can be thought to do ſoy in order to the prejudice, . 
as well of himſelf, as his whole poſterity ; and if we 
believe men ſpeaking falſhoods, in ſubſerviency to their 
honour and profit, ſhall we not give credit to them, 
when they ſpeak truth to their own damage, and that 
of all thoſe who are dear unto them? Certainly, the 
ſitiye confeſſion and teſtimony of this one perſon, 
3 againſt the. intereſt of his whole family, is of 
more weight, than the denials of any number what 
ſoever, When merely to promote their ſafety and ad- 
vantage, or to ſerve the exaltation, of the papal cauſe. 
"Theſe are but few of the many particulars I could ac 
quaint your lordſhip with, relating to the confirmation: 
of the marriage between the king and Mrs. Walters :: 
but it is à piece of neceſſary wiſdom, at this juncture, 
to know What not to ſay, as well as to underſtand what- 
to ſay. And, to tell you plainly, I am more a fervant: 
and a friend to my country, than by pretending: to 
plead the duke's cauſe, and to be uſeful to the nation, 
to diſcover the witneſſes which are ir: reſerve, . or be- 
tray the farther: cyidences which are to be produced, 
when this matter ſhall : come before a competent judi- 
cature. | 
Sixthly, It is matter of no fmall trouble, to ſuch as 
truly love his majeſty, that the king's integrity and ho- 
nour ſhould be brought to ſtake, in a matter, wherein. 
both the preſent age, and the ſucceeding, may take oc- 
caſion to queſtion, and bring into examination, his- 
truth and ſincerity. For though it is not impoſſible, 
but that princes, conſidering the temptations with: 
which they are ſurrounded, may ſometimes, through 
inadvertency, and,, at other times, upon, ſtate-motives, 
endeavour to impoſe upon the credulity,. if not abuſe 
tlie faith of: their people: yet, the veracity of a ſu- 
preme governor is of that importance to himſelf, and 
ſo neceſſary to the veneration Mhich his people ought: 
to 


_ ” 
— 


ds 


vtoſmairiuinrfor him, that he is not to bring his credit 
to paten, unlefs ãt be: in ſuch caſes herein his people 
may, if not. apologiſe for, yet cunnive at the indiſere- 
tion and weaknefs of their ruler, ſhould he be found 
to delude them. Nor hath any thing obſtructed the 
affairs af princes more, and prevented their people's 
believing them, when they ſpoke their moſt in ward 
thoughts, than the forfeiture of their credit in matters 
wherein their ſubjects relied upom the honour and truth 
of their Worcl. For they who do not mean as they 
ſpeak, hen people are prepared to hear them, muſt 
not expect that their words ſhould be much relied upon, 
when their 
minds. And let me tell your lordſhip, that this laſt 
dec latation hath cauſed ——— of his majeſtyis beſt 
ſubjects to reflect upon, and take a view of mam 
his former declarations, that from them they may be 
' furnifhed+ with reaſons for juſtifying themſelves in the 
ſuſpenſion of their aſſent to this. And I with there 
had not been that cauſe adminiſtered by foregoing 
ones, Which may, with too many, lefſen the value of 
| 3 word, in that bearing date the ſecond of 
line. | 4 iin $12; 2 

The firſt! of this kind he ever publiſhed, after he 
came in ew of being reſtored to the ſovereignty over 
theſo kingdoms, was that dated at Breda, the, fourth of 
April, 1660, wherein he promiſed liberty to all tender 
cConſciences, and engaged the ſacred word of a king, 
that no man ſhould be di ſquieted or called in queſtion, 
for differences in matters of religion, provided they 
did not diſturb the peace of the ki m. Now, 
though I will not diſpute about the ſenſe wherein this 


which it was calculated and framed, yet this I may be 
allowed to fay, that there are a great many of his ma- 
jeſty's liege people, who have taſted dealings directly 
repugnant unto it, and may juſtly 
failure in the accompliſhment of it. 
It is true, his majeſty is not originally to be blamed, 
that it had not the hoped-ſor effects; but, withal, that 
prince, that can be over-ruled to recede from a pro- 
miſe which contributed ſo much to his happy and 


| wee, Ya dev may be fuppoſed capable of ſuch, * OLE 
: © him and Mrs. Walters; I, think mytcit obliged Ho 
lay before you the ſenſe and apprehenſtons which wiſeit 


impreſſions, from men of ill minds, as may make him 
venture his royal word, in other caſes, beyond the 


meaſures of juſtice. But, ſeeing it were a buſineſs of 


too much fatigue, to call over all the declarations ſince 
his majeſty actually 2 the Britiſh throne, I ſhall 
therefore remind your lordſhip only of two more: 
whereof, the firſt 1s, that of January the ſecond, 1671, 
wherein the king, upon ſhutting up the Exchequer,. 
declares, on the word of a prince, that the reſtraint put- 
upon payments out of the treaſury, ſhould continue no 
longer than till the laſt of December, 1672; and yet. 
the fulfilling of this is ſtill prorogued, though it be 
now above nine years ſince the royal word was pledged. 
for making it good. | | 
The other that I ſhall refreſh- your memory with; is 


that of the twentieth of April, 1679, wherein his ma- 


elty, having ſhrived himſelf, and craved abſolution for 
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ail chich he had then choſen, together with the fre. 
quent uſe of his great counoil of ꝓasliament, as beicg 
the true and aucient conſtitutien af this tate and ge. 
ve rnment. Farſhe Jt from me to blame his, majcitj 
for the diſappbintment of thoſe hopes which the pcy. 
ple had ſo univerſally conceived upon that declaration. 


es are the true interpreters of their adapted to the honour, ſafety, and intereſt both of king 


of 
declaration, wherein he ſpoke the moſt like a wif and 
good prince that ever he did, may be allo able by the 
lame aſcendant influenee to avralt an unadviſcd and bad 
one from him. The ſame. councils which prevailed 


the maxims of, policy With which, he is ſo richly en- 
dowed; may they not likewiſe be, conceived to late 


and thoſe moral principles of truth and juſtice, with 


Nor do I doubt, but that, among other things they 
had in praſpect to compaſs by this declaration, they 
hoped to ſhut his majeſty out of the love of his bel 
Proteſtant ſubjects, ſo that, when brought to fall by 
their traĩtorous, conſpiracies, his death may be at once 
unlamented and unre venged. But let them not fatter 
declaration was meant, nor concerning the end for themſelves; ſor, if there be any thing falſe or unjul 
in zt, we aſeribe it all to their rage againſt our as, 
and our religion, and do only complain of the kings 


complain of ſome a | 
Df dlaration by which men of honeſt and caſy minds, being 


to be ſomewhat ſtartled; namely, Ihe king's calling 


faith of a Chriſtian, that there was never any nut- 


SOM 1 : 
_ dren are to be couſened with nuts, ſo men are * 
deluded with aſſeverations and oaths. And upon © 


all ꝙꝓqaſt unatters, ſolemnly deelareth, that he would, fo 
time to come, lay aſide theuſe vf any ſingle minittc, 
or private advices, or foreign committees, for the oc. 
neral-dire&ion-of his affairs ; and that he would after. 
wards govern his Kingdoms by the advice of that cony. 


which -was ſo full of ingenuit) and candour, and (, 


and kingdom; but this may be faid without the lea 
umbrage of irreverence, that the ſame peſtilent men, 
who were able to cauſe his majeſty to violate ſich x 


upon him to go againſt both his royal word, and all 


* 


over-ruled him in this, to ſpeak. againſt his knov edge 


which, when left to himſelf, he appears to be imbued? 


facility in ſuffering himſelf to be ſo openly abuſed. 
Seventhly, But whereas there is one thing in the de- 


unacquainted with the practices of the world, are apt 
Almighty God to Witneſs, and affirming, upon the 


riage, or contract of marriage, had or made between 


heads have of that proteſtation and ſolemn appeal. 

If, ſay they, neither the eye nor dread. of God, net 
the faith of a Chriſtian, are effectual to reitrain a per- 
ſon from adulteries and promiſcuous ſcatterings, Can 
we have any ſecurity. that they will prevent lach 2 de 
from the guilt of other crimes? He who neither tem 
bleth, nor bluſheth to. proclaim his uncleanneiles to all 
the world, Will he forbear fins of any kind or hue out 
of principle, though he may poſſibly omit ther d de- 
cident, and in compliance with intereit ? 


* + . * * 1 
It was a maxim of an ancient ruler, that, as ci! 


occaſion they call to mind the character fattened up"! 


Charles the Ninth of France, namely, e 


„ 
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ſymptoms, by which it was known when he ſpoke 
alfly, was the endeavouring to confirm what he ſaid 
by the moſt dreadful imprecations, and execrable oaths, 
And what our own hittorians leave upon the memory 
of his royal majeſty's own grandfather, in this point, 
] had rather you ſhould learn from Wilſon's Hiſtory 
of King James, than. be told by me. Beſides, ſay 
others, Who knoweth but that the king, through the 
like impreſſion of fear, under which he lifted up his 
hand to the moſt high God. at Scone, when crowned 
in Scotland, may have been influenced and over-awed 
to make this late appeal. and proteſtationn?ëͤ ̃ 
He who hath done one ſuch. thing, and eſpecially 
with. that ſolemnity and profeſſion. of ſincerity where- 
with he took the covenant; Can it be otherwiſe ap- 
rehended but that ke may do the like again, if there 
be ſufficient cauſe for the ſame paſſion which biaſſed 


him againſt knowledge and conſcience then? Nay, the 


utmoſt inducement that ſwayed and determined him, 
contrary to his judgment and light, to ſwear by the 
great , in terms ſo auguſt and awful in Scotland, 
was.merely an apprehenſion. of being otherwiſe ſeclud- 
ed from his right over that kingdom; but it is more 
than probable, that no leſs than a dread .of loſing his 
life, as well as three, kingdoms, hath neceſſitated him 
to this which. he hath now done. Now it is but con- 
lidering the ſeaſons when, the ſeveral declarations pro- 
nounced in council,. and at laſt publiſhed to the world, 
were made; and you will be ſoon convinced that they 
were extorted from him, partly by the neceſſity of his 
affairs, and partly by the frightful aſcendancy which 
his brother hath obtained over him. For the firſt, 
which we are here in the print told of, was that made 
the ſixth of January, 1678, when the condition and 
poſture, wherein things then ſtood, made it indiſpen- 
ſably needful that the . ſhould oblige his brother to 
withdraw, and wi-ich the duke of Vork, (though he 
knew that his ſtay here, at that time, would have, in 
all likelihood, involved his majeſty under, inextricable 
dificultics) refuſed to comply with, till he had wreſted 
that declaration from him. ; 5 


. 


And for the ſecond, which was made alſo in coun- 
cil, March 3, 1678, it is obvious to every conſidering 
man, and demonſtrable to all, the world, that it was 
the effect of that neceſſity which his majeſty's affairs 


had reduced him unto. r the parliament being to 
meet the ſixth of that month, and. it appearing by the 
ſeveral returns of the perſons. elected to lit, that we 
were like to have a houſe of true Engliſh gentlemen, 


could not poſſibly eſcape the animadverſion of the 


houſe, all the treaſons and crimes, whereof others were 


only guilty in their reſpective parts and proportions, 
meeting in him as ſo many lines in their centre; they 
accordingly by threatening to make their own com 
ſitions, and to lay open all thoſe matters which they 
conceived his majeſty to be moſt ſollicitous to have co 
cealed, brought the king to make that declaration. 
Whereby haying in effe& ſignified the duke of York 
to be the next in right to ſucceed, they reckoned they 
had wrought him to ſuch an eſpouſal of his brother, as 
mult needs break all meaſures of fair correſpondency 
with his parliament. And as this was the principal 
thing they aimed at, ſo by denouncing ſtill to provide 
for their own ſecurity, in detecting whatſoever they 
knew, they kept him to an adheſion to the declaration 
which he had made, and thereby not only embarraſſed 
all his affairs, but ſo embroiled him with the houſe of 
commons, as that in a few weeks they compaſſed the 
diſſolution of the parliament. | 33 
Having thus briefly repreſented unto your lordſhip, 
under what influence of neceſſity and fear, theſe decla- 
rations were at firſt made in council, I need not tell 
you through what impreſſions by the inceſſant impor. .. 
tunity, and daily hectoring of his majeſty by the duke, 
now at Windſor, they come at laſt to be printed and 
roclaimed to the world. The king, poor gentleman, 
1s willing to buy his peace at any rates, and hath here 
{taked his honour, not to ſay his conſcience, for it? 
But as you know that neither conceflions, declarations, 
nor alienations made by a perſon in dureſs, or under 
threatenings, or ſwayed by apprehenſions of the hazard 
of his life, can oblige others, though they be ſuch as 
are wrapped up in or concluded by him, in all caſes 
where he is ſuppoſed free; ſo, in plain Engliſh, the 
enerality of the people, and thoſe. of the beſt ſenſe, 
Fold themſelves no ways affected or proſcnbed unto 
by theſe declarations. For we, who know the tenor 
of them when they lay concealed in the council-books, 
and yet thought ourſelves at liberty to, believe as our 
judgments conducted us, are not e our 
minds altered by the bare printing of them. But, 
how far the conſcience of the king is concerned or de- 
filed, I leave ta. thoſe of the theologick faculty to re, 
ſolve ; only. I judge, that the ſaine caſuiſtical-divinity . 
whereby they ſalved the conſcience and vindicated the. 
honour of the king in the caſe of the covenant, and 
withal diſcharged him from the obligation which it 
was ſuppoſed to have put upon him, may, whenſoever 


he thinks meet, ſtand him in good ſtead, and afford 
him the ſame relief in the caſe of the late declaratjonss 
Eighihly, There is one thing farther that mult not 
be omitted, becauſe it gives us amazement, and yet 
aifords us pleaſant, diverſion; namel Ys the motiye they 
have brought his majelty to alle ge for his making and 
ubliſhing this declaration. I conſeſs I could notre 
it without ſurprize and wonderful emotion, And 1 
dare ſay, when you think ſeriouſly of. it, you will find 


who would not only inſpe& the late popiſh plot, but 
enquire into the miſcarriages of , publick miniſters : 
hereupon, as the duke threatened to return, unleſs the 
king would make ſome freth declaration, whereby, be- 
ing pronounced and repreſented as next heir, he might 
be ſereened from the angry but juſt reſentments of the 
nation; ſo, divers perſons at home, who knew them- 
{clves unpardonably criminal, applied their thoughts 
to find out a method, by which a miſunderſtanding ; 
might, in a thort time, ariſe between the king and his pity {tir in your heart to your abuſed prince, and your 
Parliament. And apprehending that the duke of York blood 1 in your veins through indigaation at 1219s 
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about him. For, after the care they have ſuffered him 
to take for preſerving our religion, lives and liberties, 
from the N of the papiſts, by diſſolving two par- 
liaments, and ſo often proroguing a third, they bring 
him now to publiſh this declaration to relieve the 
minds of his loving ſubjects from their fears, and to 

revent the ill conſequences, which a belief of his hav- 
ing been married to the duke of Monmouth's mother 
may have in future times upon the peace of theſe king- 
doms. A moſt proper way to extinguiſh our fears, by 
doing all that he can, to ſubject us hereafter to one 
who is the profeſſed enemy of our eſtabliſhed religion 
and legal government. But that your lordſhip may the 
better comprehend how highly we are obliged to his 
majeſty for his love and tenderneſs to his people in all 
that they judge dear and valuable, by deſigning ſo hope- 
ful a ſucceſſor over them; I ſhall recount ſome of thoſe 
many particulars from which we eſteem ourſelves ca- 
pable of judging what a gracious and deſirable prince 
this dear and beloved brother is like to prove. 

1. He is a 2 that hath renounced the reli- 
gion wherein he was not only educated, and which 
theſe nations profeſs, but which he had conſigned unto 
him ſealed with the blood of his father, and entailed 
npon him and the whole line by no lefs than his grand- 
father's curſe, in cafe any of old James's offipting 
ſhould depart from it. en., * 
2. He Frath made it his buſineſs to ſeduce his maje- 
ſty's ſubjects to the papal faith, and to enſlave to a 
toreign juriſdiction. And, by his addreſſes, ſollicita- 
tions, and preferments, wherewith he is able to re- 
ward ſuch mercenary ſouls, as are ready to make ſale 
of their religion, he hath made. more converts to the 
church of Rome, than all the Engliſh miſſionaries have 
been able to do. | ; 


3. Through the power which he hath obtained over 


the king, he hath procured the chiefeſt places of ſtrength, 
in the nation, and fome of the greateſt truſts, as well 
civil and rehgions, as military, to be conferred upon 
known papiſts, and ſworn enemies to the Proteſtant 
eaule, and Engliſh libertie. 
4. He hath been the principal promoter of arbitra 
government, and of making the king's intereſt bot 
diſtinct from, and oppoſite to, that of his people. And 
this he hath done in fe papal advice, and in 
ſubſe;viency to the iſh intereſt. Fox where the 
monarch is abfolute, and the lives and fortunes of 
whole nations are enflaved to the will and pleafure of 
one perſon ; the mere wheedling of a juſtlul, weak, or 
inconſiderate prince, will go a great length in the gain- 
ing vait multitudes to adore the triple crewn. And, 
for ſuch as ſhall prove ſtubborn and reſractory, it is 
but meritorious to kill them, and then convert their 
lands to the uſe of the holy ſee. | 
It was this darling and beloved one, that autho- 
«64 the burning of London ; and not only made his 
own palace a ſanctuary to the villains, who were ſuſ- 
Qed as inſtruments of that dreadful conflagration, 
t reſcued and diſcharged divers who were apprehend- 
ed in the very fact. And this he did partly in revenge, 
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foraſmuch as London had been both the magazine 
ſtrength and treaſure, during the war with the late 
king; and partly to gratify his popiſh friends, by de- 
ſtroying the bulwark of the Proteſtant religion, and 
the chief receptacle of the hereticks. | 

6. It was this preſumptive heir, that all along ob- 
liged his majeſty to negle& the concerning himſelf in 
favour of the Proteſtants abroad; and did ſo order it, 
through his power over the king, that never any forcign 
alliance was made, but was abuſed to the betraying of 
them. And here let me call over a ſtory, and perhaps 
a more tragical one, and accompanied with balkr trea. 
chery, than any hiſtory is able to acquaint you with, 
One Monſieur Rohux, a French gentleman, coming 
into England, to treat with the king concerning: an 
alliance between his majeſty and foreign Proteſtants, 
merely for the preſervation of their religion 5 and having 
acquainted the duke of York with his errand, after he 
had, in a private conference or two, tranſacted with 
the king about it: this royal prince, ont of his wonted 
kindneſs to the Proteſtants, and the reformed religion, 
cauſed Rouveny (lieger ambaſſador from France at 
this court) to ſtand behind the hangings at St. Fames's, 
while he made this innocent gentleman diſcourſe over 
the whole bufineſs. Upon which Monf. Rouveny be- 
ing obliged to acquaint his maſter with it, Monſ. Ro- 
hux, who (u ſome intimation that the duke had 
betrayed him) had withdrawn henee to Switzerland, 
was there ſeized 5 a party of French horſe, and 
drought to the Baſtiſe ; whence, after ſome time's im- 
prifonment, he was carried to the place: of execution, 
and broken upon the wheel. 
7. It was through the duke of York's means, that 
both the firſt and fecond wars were commenced, againſt 
the Dutch; and that in order, not only to weaken the 
Proteſtants, by their mutual deftroying of each other, 
but in hopes to have turned the victorious arms of the 
king upon the hereticks at home, and: the patrons of 
Engliſh liberty. 


It was this zealous prinee, for the Honour and 


ſafety of Britain, that advijed the breaking of the triple 


league, which was the wiſeſt conjunction, and meit 
for the glory of the king's reign, and the preſervation 
of his domimions, that ever he entered into. And thus 
he did, not only to gratify France, whofe penſioner, 
as welk as whoſe confederate he hath been, but to lee 
the Proteſtants here naked to the attempts of the Fa- 
piſts. For he knew, that while the league continued 
tirm, the king of Sweden, and the ſtates of Hollaud, 
would have conſtrued afl deſigns upon the Proteſtants 
in England, as done againſt thoſe of the fame religion 
with themſelves, and in favour of whoſe profeſlion 
they had entered into that alliance. | 

9. He hath not only maintained correſpondence 
with foreign princes, to the betraying the king's coun- 
fels, but hath confederated with tent for the extirpa- 
tion of our religion, and overthrowing the legal govern- 
ment. And beſides many other evidences of this, 
which it is not convenient to mention at preſent: the 
depoſitions, which arrived with the committee of a 
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erecy during the ſeſſion of the late parliament, together 
with Ce leman's Letters, and that which he wrote in 
the duke's name, and indeed by his command, do un- 
controulably demonſtrate it. 

10. He was conſenting to, and hath co-operated in 
the whole popith lot, for both his confeſſor and his 
ſecretary did, wit his knowledge and approbation, 
ſeal the reſolves for the king's death. 

11. It was the duke, who, when the king had re- 
vealed the firſt diſcovery of the helliſh Romith plot to 
him, immediately communicated it to Father Beding- 
feld, that ſo the conſpirators might know how to ſe- 
cure their papers, and abſcond themſelves. 

12. It was he, who, through his command over the 

ſt- office, prevented the intercepting the letters from 
St. Omers, and other foreign ſeminaries, whereby that 
whole damnable conſpiracy would have been more fully 
detected. 

13. He employed his own ducheſs to tranſport ſeve- 
ral of the traitors to Holland, that ſo they might eſcape 
the ſearch that was made for them, and the puniſhment 
they had deſerved. | 

14. It was he who ſuborned, encouraged, and re- 
warded the vileſt miſcreants to frame and ſwear a plot 
againſt the Proteſtants ; and this he did to beget a diſ- 
belief of the popiſh conſpiracy, and in order to deſtroy 
ſuch of the nobility and gentry, as were the chief aſſert- 
ors of the reformed religion, and Engliſh liberty. 

15. It was he, who adviſed the ſeveral prorogations 
and diſſolutions of parliaments, whenſoever they were 
citker conſidering the bleeding condition of the Pro- 


teſtant intereſt abroad, or ſupplicating the king to an 
alliance with the Proteſtant princes for its protection 


and preſervation. | 

16. It was he, in whoſe favour the diſſolution of the 
laſt parliament was procured, and who hath prevented 
the fitting of this, after eight ſeveral times appointed 
for their meeting. And all to hinder the traitorous 
lords in the Lower, and to obſtruct the further ſearch 
into the many helliſh plots, wherein himſelf and the 
reit of the Papiſts are engaged, for the ſubverſion of 
our religion and laws, and the deſtruction of the lives 
of his majeſty and people. And how much he hath 
leſſened his majeſty's intereſt in the hearts of his ſub- 
jects, and weakened their confidence in his royal word, 

y obliging him to treat this parliament as he hath 
done, ſeeing, in his ſpeech to both houſes, March 6, 
1678, he had ſo ſolemnl declared his reſolution to 
meet his people 8 in parliaments; and into 
What ſtraits and wants they have thereby alſo reduced 
him, I ſhall rather leave your lordſhip ſilently to con- 
lider, than take upon me at this time to unfold. 

17. It was he, who, after he had for ſo many years 

5 the aiding and ſuccouring of France with 

agliſn forces, till that aſpiring prince was aſcending 
to 4 power and greatneſs, not to be in any probability 
withitood or controuled, did at laſt engage his majeity 
in making the general-p-ace, which is a thing ſo highly 
prejudicial to all Europe, in the unavoidable conſc- 
quences of it. | 


18. It was he who countenanced and enlivened the 
late traitorous combination of apprentices and ruffians, 
and who, together with the lords in the Tower, iſſued 
out the money, both for the expences of their enter- 
tainments, and for the providing them with arms, to 
diſturb the peace of the city and kingdom, and allault 
the houſes and lives of his majeſty's liege people. 

19. It is he who hath inrolled and ſecretly muſtered 
men in all counties of England, and who, beſides the 
Engliſh Papiſts, whom, at this time, he hath called 
from all parts of the nation to London, is alſo provided 
of a great number of Iriſh, who formerly waſhed their 
hands in the blood of Proteſtants, or are the genuine off- 
ſpring of thoſe that did. Now, being thus furnithed 
and invironed, he is reſolved (unleſs God in his provi- 
dence miraculouſly interpoſe) to put all to a venture, 
and play over the ſame game in England, that was, 
heretofore, acted in Ireland. | 

20. It is he who cherifheth in his boſom, and ex- 
alteth to the higheſt truſts, ſuch as Colonel Worden, 
who betrayed his majeſty's ſecrets to the uſurping pow- 
ers, particularly to Mr. Scot. Nay, himſelf may be 
charged with many things, in thoſe times, whereby we 
may apparently diſcover both his treachery to his ma- 
jeſty, and his ambition to have uſurped the crown from 
him. For, when a loyal party of the Engliſh fleet had 
eſpouſed his majeſty's right and title, againſt the ene- 
mies of his crown and perſon, the duke, who being 
then abroad, ſhould have encouraged, and ventured his 
life in conjunction with them, did, inſtead thereof, b 
a moſt ſhameful and diſloyal deſerting of them, bot 
diſcourage them in their fidelity, and, ſo far as in him 
lay, oblige them to compound for themictves, with a 
ſecluſion of his majeſty's intereſt. Yea, beſides this, 
when the Scots were treating with the king at Breda, 
in order to the eſtabliſhing him in the throne of that 
kingdom, the duke of York was, at that very time, 
tranſacting with ſuch as remained faithful to the king's 
title here, that they would renounce his elder brother, 
and chuſe him for their ſovereign. Nor, do I believe, 
that his majeſty can forget the occaſion and deſign upon 
which the duke forſo;k him at Bruges, and withdrew 
to Holland; ſo that the King was neceſſitated not only 
to command him, upon his allegiance, to return, but 
was forced to ſend the duke of Ormond, and ſome 
other perſons of quality, to threaten, as well as per- 
ſuade him, Aan would go back. 1 55 
21. It is he, who, not thinking the declaration 
enough to facilitate his aſcenſion to the throne, or to 
ſecure him from reſiſtance in the attempts he purpoſ- 
eth upon our lives and libertics, hath b-en, and ſtill is 
endeavouring to be admitted, and let further into the 
government, and, accordingly, hath accoſted the king, 
by my Lord Duraſs, in that matter. This is the more 
ſurpriſing, foraſmuch as one would think, that it is 
not poſſible he thould be further let into the govern- 
ment, having Perwick, Hull, Langcr-point, Sheerne ſs, 
Portſmouth, and the magazine of the Tower (Legg 
being now maſter of the ordnance) in the hands of his 
ſworn vailals and creatures; and having alſo the ſu- 
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perintendency of all civil affairs in him, unleſs, by tak- 
ing the ſceptre actually into his hand, he ſhould con- 
fine the king to a country houſe, and an annual pen- 
. fion. And his partiſans about the town talk of no leſs, 
than the having the duke crowned, __ the king's 
life, as Henry the Second, though upon far different 
reaſons, was crowned, in conjunction with King Ste- 
 phen, And I with that what the brother of the king 
of Portugal hath, of late years, effected againſt his 
prince, did not awaken our 3 to fear that the 
ame may be attempted, by a dipenfation from the in- 
falible chair elſewhere. However, they have taken 
care, ſhould they accompliſh this deſign, that they may 
not be obliged to entertain our Catharine, as they in 
Portugal, did the French madam, married to Alphonſo ; 
foraſmuch as the beſt part of the portion with our prin- 
ceſs, namely "Tangier, is, through the courage and 
conduct of my Lord Inchequine, one of the duke's 
greateſt confidents, as good as diſpoſed of. But, ſhould 
they proceed in this deſign againſt his majeſty, it be- 
comes all his majeſty's good ſubjects to endeavour, as 
one man, the reſcuing him from under their power, 
ſeeing the very deſignment of ſuch a thing is a treaſon 
of ſo high a nature againſt the king, that we ſhould be 
wanting in our allegiance, ſhould we not apply our- 
ſelves in the uſe of all poſſible ways and means to pu- 
niſh and avenge, as well as prevent the execution of 
it. Now, my lord, theſe are but few of the many par- 
ticulars, by which we are ſufficiently enlightened con- 
cerning the duke of York ; and we may abundantly 
learn from thefe, how much we are indebted to his ma- 
jeſty for his grace, favour, and care, in appointing ſuch 
a one after him to fuccced over us: do not all our fears 
hereupon immediately vaniſh and die; and hope, joy, 
and gladneſs revive in our heart, on this proiped, 
which the king hath given us of ſo good an heir ? But, 
poor prince, we at once compaſſionate and forgive 
him, 
tion, but that he hath been hurried and forced to it. 
Nor do we need any further aſſurance of the inward 
3 of his majeſty's heart, and the diflike his 
reaſt is filled with for what he l:ath done, but the en- 
deavours which he uſed, under daily and manifold im- 
portunities to the contrary, to have avoided it, and the 
ſadneſs which appears in his countenance, ſince over- 
awed to publifh this decharation. And as for the duke 
of York, let him not deceive himfelf; for as he ma 
xerceive by this, that we fully underſtand him, and 
13 the kindneſs he entertains for us; ſo we are pre- 
pr red for him, and reſolved to return unto him, and 
his, in the kind they intend to bring. For, having 
both divine and human laws on our ſide, we are re- 


o ved neither to be papiſts nor flaves, and, conſe- 


quently, not to be ſubjects to him, who'hath vowed 
erher utterly to extirpate us, or to reduce and compel 


- 


vs to be both the one and the other. 
1 | 


nowing that this proceeds not from his inclina- 
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Laſtly, For the iſſuing of all this controverſy, ooh. 
cerning whoſe right it is to ſucceed next after his gu. 
jeſty, men, here about the town, accuſtomed to die 


courſe, think that there need but two propofale, 48 


thoſe very rational ones, to be made. The fete, 
That the parliament being admitted to fit, ther ;--; 
examine this affair, whereof they alone are compe::;. 
judges. Whatſoever declarations may otherwiſe js. 
nify, yet it is a principle which can never be oblite. 
rated out of the minds of Engliſhmen, that they are 
neither binding laws, nor can alienate or extinguiſh 
the rights of any. Shall the fon of a common perſon be 
allowed the liberty to juſtify his legitimacy, in caſe his 
father prove fo forgetful, or ſo unnatural, as to dif. 
claim him? And ſhall the duke of Monmouth, merely 
by being the ſon of a king, forfeit this juſt and uni. 
verſal privilege ? If his majeſty was indeed married to 
that diſcountenanced gentleman's mother, he is, by our 
laws, the ſon of the kingdom, as well as the ſon of 
King Charles. And therefore it is neceſſary, as well 
as fit, that the people ſhould, in all due and legal ways, 
underſtand whether they have any intereſt or not in 
him, before they be commanded to renounce him, or 
reſign' it. All therefore we defire is, that this matter 


may be impartially and fairly heard; and that before 


thoſe, who alone have right to be judges of it; and, 
as no other courſe but this can. ſatisfy the minds of 
people, ſo it cannot be expected that, upon the autho- 
rity of a declaration, eſpecially gotten as this was, they 
ſhould facrifice the ſhare, which, for any thing yet 
appears, they have in him, as their apparent prince 
and next heir to the throne. And, unleſs this be ob- 
tained, the people will, undoubtedly, think their own 
rights invaded, whatſoever the ſaid duke judgeth of his. 
The ſecond thing we would humbly beg, as well as 
propoſe, is, That the parliament being called to lit, 
the duke of York may be legally trxd for his manifold 
treaſons and confpiracies againſt the king and king- 
dom. For, if he be innocent, and that the right of 
ſucceſſion be his, all men will quietly acquieſce under 
him; but, if he ſhould prove guilty, as we no wiſe 

1eſtion but that he wilt, Shal his treaſons, when a 
ubje&, qualify him to be a king, and pave the way 
for his ifin to the throne? Accordingly to all equity, 
as well as law, he ought firſt to juſtify himſelf from 
all traitorous attempts and acts againſt the king and 
people, before he be allowed to have his claim h<-rd, 
concerning any title that, in time to come, he may 
have to rule over theſe nations. I ſhall ſubjoin no 
more at preſent, fave that Lam, 


My Lord, 


London, Tune 10, | 
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The Lord Cnuncnili's Letter to the King. 


_ py | 
INCE men are ſeldom ſuſpected of ſincerity, when 
they act contrary to their infereſts ; and though 
my dutiful behaviour i tary majeſty, in the wort of 
times (for which J acknowledge my poor fervices 
much over-paid) may not be ſufficient to incline you 
io a charitable — ome® of my actions; yet I 
hope, the great advantage I e 


njoy under your majeſty, 
which I can never expect in any other change of go- 
vernment, may reaſonably convince your majeſty and 
the world, that J am acted by a igher principle, 
when I offer that violence to my inclination, and in- 
tereſt; as to defert your majeſty at a time when 2 
affairs ſeem to challenge the ſtricteſt obedience from 


all your ſubjects, much more from one who lies under 


the. greateſt perſonal obligations imaginable to your 
— 2 This, ſir, could proceed from nothing but 


. , — 


* 


the inviolable dictates of my conſcience, and nec 
concern of my religion (which no good man can o 
poſe) and with which J am inſtructed, nothing ough 
to come in competition ; heaven knows with what par- 
tiality my dutifal opinion of your majeſty hath hitherto 
repreſented thoſe verry 4 defigns, which inconſiderate 
and ſelf-intereſted men have framed againft your ma- 
Jeſty's true intereſt and the Proteſtant religion. But, 
as I can no o_ - join with ſuch to give a pretence 
by conqueſt to bring them to effect, ſo will T always, 
with the hazard of my life and fortune (ſo much your 
majeſty's due) endeavour to, preſerve your royal perfon 
and lawful rights with all the tender concern and duti- 
ful reſpect that becomes, fir, 


Your Majefly's moſt dutiful and 
Mat obliged Subject and Servant. 


The Expedition of his Highneſs the Prince of ORANGE for England. Giving an 
Account of the moſt remarkable Paſſages thereof, from the Day of his ſetting Sail 


from Holland, to the 
Perſon of Quality. 


SIR, 


HE account you fo earnefily deſired of me, of the 
prince's expedition and invaſian of England, is a taſk 
nu one ſhould have commanded fram me but yourſelf; 
the ancient friendſhip between us s nothing appear diffi. 
eult, in the way to ſerve you. © | 
t ſhall nat undertake t5 determine the kgatty of this great 
and bold attempt, nor reflect on the! counſels that have 
brought this miſery upon us, but ſhall content myſelf with 
giving you a brief account of the prince's expedition. 


And, firſt, you are to take notice, that his highneſs 
fet fail from Holland with fifty-one men of war, eigh- 
teen fire-ſhips, and about three hundred and thirty 
tenders, being ſhips hired of merchants, for the car- 
riage of horſe and foot, arms, and ammunition, &c. 
Þ he fleet ſtood out at ſea to the northward, which met 
with horrid ſtorms for two days and two nights toge- 
ther; in which bad weather there were loſt above five 
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firſt Day of this Inſtant December, 1688. In a Letter to a 


hundred horſe, and a veſſel parted from the fleet, 
wherein were four hundred foot, ſuppoſed to be loſt, 
but now known to be arrived at the Texel, — 
grievoufly ſhattered and torn by the ſtorm; two of thi 
prince's principal men of war were forced to new rig 
at Helvetſluce. M23 14 1 11 

The prince, immediately on his return back, in- 
formed the ſtates of the condition of the fleet (Which 
was not ſo damnified as was repreſented by the vulgar 
and ignorant) who, thereupon, to Jul} a great man * 
a-{leep, the ſtates, or ſome one employed by them, 
ordered that the Haerlem and Amſterdam courantier 
ſhould make a diſmal ſtory of it, by repreſenting to 
the world, that the prince returned with his fleet mi- 
ſerably ſhattered and torn, having Toit nine men of 
war, and divers others of leſs concern; a thouſand 
horfe ruined ; a calenture among the ſeamean; the loſs 
of Dr. Burnet, and the chief miniſters under the prince; 
the ill opinion the ſtates had of the expedition ; in 
ſhort, that one hundted thouſand pounds would not 


repair 
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ir the damage ſuſtained ; and almoſt next to an 
impoſſibility, that the prince ſhould be in a condition 
to purſue bs deſign, till the ſpring. And yet at the 
ſame time all hands were at work to repair the damag- 
ed ſhips, which were inconſiderable ; ſo that in eight 
days time they were all re- fnted. The ſignal being 
given by th * of a gun, all the fleet immedi- 
ately, wei anchor, and ſtood out at; ſea, ſteering 
their.courle northwards, all that night; next day upon 
tide of ebb, they made a ſtretch, and made à watch 
above a league, and then ſtood weſtward, and lay all 
night in the fame poſture, not making two leagues a 
Watch. e [ SOT TOY 
In the middle of the night, an advice-boat brought 
us an account, that the 7 
thirty-three ſail, lay to the weſtward of ours. Upon 
which the prince fired a gun, which cauſed. a great 
conſternation in the whole fleet; we baving a briſk 
eaſterly wind, concluded ourſelves to be all ruined; 
but the ſmall advice-boats, cruiſing for a more certain 
account of the Engliſh, - brought- us back word, that, 
inſtead of the Engliſh fleet, which the former advice 
had alarmed, us with, it was Admiral Herbert with 
part of our fleet, which had been ſeparated ſome hours 
from the body of our fleet: upon whoſe arrival great 
rejoicing was among us all, and a ſignal of joy was 
given for it by the prince. ' 
In the morning, about eight, the prince gave a ſig- 
nal, that the admiral ſhould come aboard him. Im- 
mediately after the whole fleet was got into the north 
foreland, upon which the prince gave the uſual ſign of 
danger (according to the printed book). and ordered 
that the fleet ſhould” all come up in a body, ſome fif- 
teen or ſixteen deep, his highneſs leading the van in 
the ſhip the Brill (in Engliſh, Spectacles:) his flag was 


Engliſh colours; the motto impaled thereon, was, The 


PROTESTANT RELIGION, and LIBERTIES of 


ENGLAND, and underneath, inſtead of Dieu & Man- 
droit, Was, And 1 will muintuin i.. 
The council of war, from on board the prince, ſent 
three ſmall. frigates into the mouth of the Thames, 
viz; the Porpus, Poſtilion, and Mercury; who, on 
their return, brought us word, that the En liſh fleet 
lay in the Buoy of the Nore, conſiſting of thirty-four 
ſail, and three, more which lay in the Downs. The 
wind continuing at E. N. E. een ene 
The prince immediately thereupon gave another ſig- 
nal of ſtretching the whole fleet in a line, from Dover 
to Calais, twenty-five deep; ſo that our fleet reached 
within a league of each place; the flanks and rear were 
guarded by our men of war. This ſight would have 
ruviſhed the moſt curious eye of Europe. When our 
fleet was in its greateſt ſplendor, the trumpets and 
drums playing vanous tunes to rejoice our hearts; this 
continued for above three hours. | ARS 
Immediately after the prince gave us a ſign to cloſe, 
and failed that night as ſar as Beach, and commanded 
us to follow the ſignal by lights he had hung out to 
us, viz. all the ſmall fail ſhould come up to him by 
morning. 


+ 


liſh fleet, conſiſting of 


ſerviture monſieur, 


Myubeer, Can you Dutch ſ{praken ; upon which tie; 


all 


By the morning-day we eſpied the Iſle of Wight 
and then the prince ordered the fleet to be drawn into 
the ſame poſture, as before related; yet not ſtretching 
above half channel over, in this place. About fire in 
the morning we made the Start, the wind Choppin, 
about to the weſtward ; upon which we ſtood fait by 
Dartmouth, and ſo made for Torbay, where the prince 

In ordered the whole into the ſame poſture as , 
— 4 and Calais. | 
Upon his arrival at Torbay, the people on lang, ig 
great numbers, welcomed his highneſs with loud ac. 
clamations of joy. 1 
Immediately after the prince gave two ſignals, that 
the admirals ſhould come aboard him, which they di: 
and then ordered, that the whole fleet ſhould come tg 
an anchor, and immediately land; and further ordered, 
that the admirals ſhould ſtand out at ſea, as a guard 
as well as the ſmaller men of war, to attend and guard 
their landing; and alſo ordered ſix men of war to run 
in to guard Torbay. 

The prince then put out a red flag at the mize. 
yard-arm, and provided to land in ſixty boats, laid 
ready for that purpoſe : upon which the prince ſign. 
fied, that General Mackay with his ſix regiments of 
Engliſh and Scotch ſhould firſt land; and alſo, that 
the little * with eighteen guns, ſhould run 
a-ground to ſecure their landing: but there was no 


oppoſition; for the people bid us heartily welcome to 


ngland, and gave us all manner of proviſions for our 
refreſhment. | 


The ffth of November (a day never to be blotted 


out of the Engliſhman's heart) the prince cauſed to be 
landed about two thouſand. On the ſixth we landed 


as many horſe and foot as we could poſſibly, and ſ0 
continued the ſeventh: the country bringing in al! 
manner of proviſion, both for man and horſe, aid 
were paid their price honeſtly for it. 


The prince the ſame day commanded Captain M 
to ſearch the Lady Cary's houſe, at Tor-Abby, for 
arms and horſes; and fo all other houſes which were 
Roman Catholicks. The lady, entertaining them ci- 
villy, ſaid her huſband was gone to Plymouth: they 
brought from thence ſome horſes and a few arms, but 

ve no further diſturbance to the lady or her houſe. 
Nor ſhall it be forgotten, what was faithfully acted at 
this lady's houſe, immediately on our arrival at T or- 
bay : there were a prieſt and ſome others with him 
upon a watch-tower, to diſcover what our fleet was, 
whether French or Dutch. At laſt they diſcovered the 
white flags on ſome of our men of war; the ignorant 
prieſt concluded abſolutely we were the French fleet, 
which, with pear impatience they had fo long ex- 
pected; and having laid up great proviſions for their 
entertainment; the prieſt ordered al to the chapel, 10 
ling Te Deum, for the arrival of their ſuppolcd forces; 
but, being ſoon undeceived on our landing, we found 
the benefit of their pronilions; and, initead of % 

they were entertained with % 
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alt run away from the houſe, but the lady and a few 
old ſervants. _ 5 

The whole army, to the beſt of my knowledge, con- 
ſiſted of eighteen thouſand horſe, three thouſand dra- 
goons, and one thouſand eight hundred foot, beſides a 
thouſand volunteer perſons of 3 horſe well equip- 

d, and about five hundred horſe for carriage. 

November the eighth, the prince came from Chud- 
leigh, towards Exeter, with the greateſt part of his 
army attending him, and about one of the clock, en- 
tered at the weſt-gate of the city, welcomed with loud 
acclamations of the — 
The manner of his publick entrance into Exeter 
was as follows: ' 2 i t- 4:41 


1. The right honourable the earl of M with 
two hundred horſe, the moſt pork of which were Eng- 
liſh gentlemen richly mounted on Flanders ſteeds, ma- 
naged and uſed to war, in head-pieces, back and breaſt, 
bright armour. 


2. Two hundred blacks brought from the planta- 


tions of the Netherlands in America, having on em- 
broidered: caps, lined with white fur, and plumes of 
white feathers, to attend the horſe. 

3. Two Lundred Finlanders or Laplanders in bears- 
ſkins taken from the wild beaſts they had ſlain, the 
common habit of that cold climate, with black armour, 
and broad flaming ſwords. 3 
4. Fifty gentlemen, and as many pages to attend 
and ſupport the prince's banner, bearing the inſcrip- 
tion, God and the Preigſtant Religion. 1 

5. Fifty led horſes, all managed and brought up to 
the wars, with two grooms to each horſe. 5 
6. After theſe rode the prince on a milk-white pal- 
frey, armed capra- pee, a plume of white feathers on his 
head, all in bright armour, and forty- two footmen 


mi By, Ms 2: We LOOP 1 3 
7. After his highneſs, followed likewiſe on horſe- 
back, two hundred gentlemen and 8. +4 


8. Three thouſand Switzers with tuzees. _ : 
9. Five hundred volunteers, each two led harſes. 

10. His captain and guards ſix hundred, armed 
cup-a pee. 6 e r a 

The reſt of the army brought up the rear. * 

That night the prince lay at the deanery, having 
before ordered the advanced guard to march to Cliſt- 
heath, and ſetiled the quarters of the army; which was 
done ſo mueh to the content and ſatisfaction of the in- 
habitants in and about the city, and ſuch juſt payments 
made for what the foldiers had, and ſuch civil beha- 
viour among them, without {wearing and damting and 
debauehing of women, as is uſual among ſome armies, 
that it is to admiration to b*hold. I am ſure, fir, 1 
was an eye-witnefs of the whole order, and, when we 
marched 3 from this City, their joy was turned into 
dulneſs and cloudineſs. TRE e e 


On the ninth the prince commanded Dr. Burnet: eo 
order the prieſt-vicars of the cathedral, not to pray for 
the prince of Wales, and to make-nſe of no other P 
quite marched away. 


prayer for the king, but what is in the ſecond ſervice, 
which they refuſcd to obſcrve, till tt.cy were forced 


and very ſeverely threatened ; the biſhop and the dean 


being then gone from the city. 

About twelve this day, notice was given to the ca- 
nons, and all the vicars, choral and ſinging lads, to 
attend in the cathedral immediately, for that the prince 


would be there; and Dr. Burnet ordered them, as ſoon 


as the prince entered into the quire, they ſhall ſing Te 


Deum, which was obſerved. The prince ſat in the 


biſhop's chair, and all his great officers attended on 
him. Aſter Te Deum was ſung, Dr. Burnet; in a ſeat 
under the pulpit, read aloud the prince's declaration, 
and reaſons for this his expedition; when this was over 
the prince returned to the deanery. | ö 

Ihe baggage was many days bringing from Torbay, 
but the ammunition, both arms for foot and horſe, and 
the artillery were brought into Topſham road, and 


there, by boats and other carriages landed; the field- 


pieces were ſent after the army at Cliſt-heath, the braſs 

cannon remaining ſome of them in Exon. ed 
The greateſt part of the army were ordered to march 

forward to Ottery and Honyton, and in ſeveral parties 


were ordered to divers places in the county. One 
party was ſent to the north of Devon for horſes; which 


were bought at exceſſive rates: from Roman Catho- 
licks, they took horſes without money, and many gen- 


tlemen, who might have had money for their horſes, 


refuſed, as the biſhop's ſon and divers others. 
On Sunday, Dr. Burnet preached at the (cathedral 


on this text, Pſalm cvii, laſt verſe. Ferguſon preached 
in the Prefbyterian meeting-houſe, but was fain to 


force his way with his fword'up to the pulpit, for even 
the old Preſbyter himſelf could not away with the 
breath of his brother Fergufon in his diocete : his text 
was in Platm cxiv. II ho will riſe up for me, againſt 


evil daers. I heard one of that gang fay, that his diſ- 


coutſe came, very much under the laſh of the 25th of 
Edward the Third; he is not much regarded by any 
of the prince's retinue. | | 

Sir Willem W who had been at Ford with 
the prince, to ſee Sir William C——, were both re- 
fuſed to be ſeen of him. One Major , and 


Sir Will —— were in commiſſion to make new levies, 


which was carried on vigorouſly, and many enliſted 
under them: but Sir W-——, it ſeems, began to uſe 
an old trade of taking money for quarters: complaint 
was made thereof to the prince, and they were diſ- 
carded, and the men diſbanded to ſeek for new officers. 
But Sir Will does continue under the prince's pro- 
tection. ; 

The prince was here above three days, before any 
appearance of gentry came, infomuch that the great 
othcers began to wonder, that the prince ſhould be in- 
vited into England by them, and not to appear to the 
prince's aſſiſtance; but this conſternation was ſoon 
over, when a conſiderable body of the gentry came in 


to him. Some that were for taking off the teſt and 


penal laws, they have not appeared as yet. So that 
now the counties of Cornwall and Devon are in the 


olleſſion of the gentry thereof, and the prince's army 


Pen- 


— — A 
— — — 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Pendennis caſtle is managed by ſeveral gentlemen, 
who take their turns. Plymouth fort is declared for 
the prince's fervice, by 6 earl of B-—, who, it 
ſeems, was to have been poiſoned, by throwing white 
mercury over a leg of mutton (appointed as one diſh 
for his fupperx) inſtead. of flour: for that, and ſome 
other reaſons; he ſecured the Lord Hd, turned out 
all Papiſt ſoldiers, and has taken in the country ſol- 
' diers into the fort. 2:4 E act i gondii: 
Since which, there is an aſſociation among the gen- 
try, worded much after that of my Lord Shaftſbury's. 
Mr. Seymour being made governor of Exeter. and 
the Lord Mordaunt = his abſence, there — 5 59 
raiſing every day; ſo that this city is ull o 
— * which are hourly diſciplining b 
officers and old ſoldiers left here by — prince. All 
their arms are the prince's, and I am told, he brought 
with him as many as will ſet out twenty thouſand, 
both horſe and foot. I am apt to believe this to be 
true, having ſeen molt of what has been landed. All 
the veſſels that brought up the ammunition, &c, are 
returned again to Torbay, under the guard of the prin- 
cipal men of war, a ſquadron of which lie now in the 
ſound of Plymouth, and ſaluted each other with many 
cannon from the fort and the fleet. 
On Sunday laſt, there was a report that the twenty 
thouſand French were landed at Porlock in this county, 
upon which the whole country foſe with pikes, ſpits, 
ſcythes, and what wea they could get, and made 
away for Exeter, but it proved a falſe alarm; for there 
were two ſmall French ſhips driven by the Dutch fleet 
aſhore, and the French quitted their veſſels and went 
on land, and were ſome killed, others ſent hither. So 


that now they are pretty quiet again; but it has given 
0 | as the Te& was broke by Capt. Burrington, the majo- 
'TiHy foon föltawed his ſteps, and have entered into an 


that advantage to the commiſſioned officers, who are 
to raiſe new levies, to pick and chuſe amongſt them 
whom they pleaſe. Krün n r 

I ſhall now return again to the prince: when his 
his highneſs left Exeter, Wedneſday,” Nov. 21, he 


marched with his own: guards, attended by a great 
many of the gentry both of Somerſetſhire and Devon 
to St. Mary Ottery, where he dined ;- after which: he 


marched to Axminiter, where he continued four days; 
from thence to Crookhorn, where he tarried only one 


night; from thence to Sherborne, where his highneſs 


was ſplendidly entertained by the Lord D.; from 
thence he went to Wincanton, where he lodged at the 
houſe of one Mr. Churchill a merchant, and, it is cre- 
dibly reported, deſigns for Oxford. 

Sir, I have given you the beſt account I can of this 
great affair; you may communicate it to ſuch friends. 
as you think fit. Sir, I am, with all. due reſpects, 

Wincanton, Your moſt obedient Servant, 
1 Dec. 1688. a N. N. 


A further account of the prince's army, in a letter ſent 
| from Oxon, dated Nov. 24- 2 4 7 


Ho» I not inſenſibly overſlipped my time the laſt 
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length, nineteen inches, 
and an half; what they were 


poſt, you had received this then: when I came knows. 


here, I endeavoured to inform myſelf, after the hof 
manner I could, as to the number and quality of the 
rince's army; and all generally concluded them +, 
be about thirty thouſand, all picked men, and many 
of them perſonally preſent at the ſiege of Buda. Thi, 
I am certain of, that they appeared to be men reſolute 
well diſciplined, and ſtout, and of an extraordinary fla 
ture, An their ATms ſuitable, muſkets, ſwords, ang 
pikes, being far larger than ever I yet faw ; and not. 
withitanding the ſtreets were thronged, almoſt as thick 
as yours on a lord-mayor's day, yet was it even a rarity 
to ſee one of them ſhorter than fix foot; and ſome gf 
them were, I ain confident, ſix foot and a quarter, if 
not fix foot and an half in height :.ſo that, were it 
lawful to truſt in an arm of fleth, they might have 
ſome cauſe to preſunie; but the tenor of their worg; 
was otherwiſe ; their civil deportment and their honeſſ 
of paying for what they have (and the ſtrictneſs of their 
diſcipline hinders them from being otherwiſe) winning 
not a little the affections of the country- men, who gaily 
-reſort thither, forty or fifty in a gang, to be enliſted, 
My Lord Mordaunt's regiment was ſoon completed, 
which, with two others was raiſed and maintained at 
the charge of the gentry of this county, of which Ed. 
ward Seymour, el is by the prince made governor. 
During his highneſs's ſtay here, which was till lat 
Wedneſday, there appeared à court molt ſplendid, 


compoſed, not only of foreign, but of many of the 


Engliſh nobility apd gentry, which came hither to 


"watt on his highneſs'fince his arrival, of both ranks, 


upwards to the number of ſixty; all mighty gallant in 


thert equipage, each ſtriving thereby to add to the glory 


f their, deſign. The gentry of theſe parts firſt ſeemed 
dor, in their advances to ſerve the prince; but, as ſoon 


aſſociation. It is to admiration to confider the vait 


magazine of all warlike utenſils brought hither by the 


. ” 


prince's army, their baggage having for a fortniv"t 
together, been continually landing, and yet not fully 


ended: were it not for the badneſs'of the roads, as'l 
was informed by a private ſentinal, they could draw 


into the field an artillery of above two hundred picces: 
but the gteateſt curioſity J yet ſaw was a bridge of 


boats; ſuch as I conceive the Imperialiſts uſe to pals 


over the Danube and Saave with, which was, for the 
ſpeedy conveyance of their carriages, laid . over the 
river in two or-three hours, and afterwards .as ſoon 
removed; not to mention a ſmith's ſhop or forge, cu- 
riouſly contrived in aqvaggon; or another.contrivance 
the foot carry. with them tq keep off the horſe, which, 
in their manner, may well yield the ſervice of a 


pike. . Mr! Ip Re. a9 | Far? 4 ; 

There hath been lately driven into Dartmouth, aud 
ſince taken, a French veſſel loaded altogether with 
images, and knives of a very, large proportion, 
and in breadth, two inches 
deligned for, God ouly 
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To the Right Honourable EpwarD RusszL, Admiral of their Majeſties Fleet for the Year 
r691, Treaſurer of their Majeſties Navy, and one of the Lords of their Majeſties moſt 
Honourable Privy-Councit. PORT 2p | 


Right Honourable, | 


MIGHT juftly imagine myſelf to be thought rude and impertinent, when I firſt preſumed to 

lender this account to your honour ; and 1 ſhould never have adventured upon ſo great a boldneſs, 
if I had not thought it really my duty to preſent it to your honour's view : and the reaſon which 
moved me to it was, becauſe the moſt notable actions herein related, as the taking of St. Chri- 
ſapber's, and St. Euſtace, were the immediate ſucceſs of part of that royal navy, *which your ho- 
nour now happily commands in chief ; 1 mean that ſquadron commanded by Admiral Wright in the 
Weſt- Indies, without which it had been utterly impoſſible for the Engliſh to have enterpriſed any thing 
in thoſe parts : for their majeſties iſlands there were ſo depopulated by a raging mortality, that the 
ſurviving inhabitahts were even harraſſed with a daily fatigue to defend themſelves. Upon this 
motive, joined with the conſideration of the innate genereſity, which is generally found in all perſons 
fo nobly and honourably deſcended as yourſelf; but is ſo peculiar to the moſt noble family of Bed- 
ford, and with which (as you are a principal branch thereof, ſo) you are principally adorned ; I 
Arſt aſſumed the boldneſs to addreſs your honour with a copy of this relation; and the high favour 
you were pleaſed to vouchſafe me, in your perufal and approbation of it, when it was a manuſcript, 
hath encouraged me not only to ſend it to the preſs, but hath alſo emboldened me to implore your pa- 
tronage to countenance it, with which it will be ſufficiently honoured and defended, and may boldly 
appear in public. But, for the return of ſo high an obligation, as it tranſcends the utmoſt of my 
bopes to accompliſh, ſo I muſt confeſs my incapacity to make any further advances towards it, Iban 
an humble and grateful acknowledgement, which ſhall ever be paid with the ftrifteft obſervance, by 
bim who craves leave to ſubſcribe himſelf, | 


Right honourable, your honour's 


Moſt humbly devoted and obedient ſervant, 


THOMAS SPENCER, 


| Ego this ſmall treatiſe is to give a ſuccint to be leſs exact in the performance of that, than 1 
relation of the proceedings of their majeſties could wiſh ; but, as this is not abſolutely materfal and, 
forces, in the Carribbee-Iflands; and in a plain and com- per ſe, but only circumſtantial and per accidens, I pre- 
pendiousmethod, a faithful narrative of the moſt remark- ſume it may the more caſily be pardoned. 2 
able tranſactions, from the beginning of the war, to this But, before I fall upon the intended matter, I think 
preſent time: only I muſt elle to be excuſed, in the it not amiſs to ſhew the firſt grounds and reaſons of 
omiſſion of noting the 1 days of the month in the differences which have happened in thoſe 1 558 


ſome places, the lofs © ſome papers having forced me Be pleaſed then to know, that the iſland of 1 _ 
| 3 P op C5 
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topher's hath formerly been a ſtage of war between the 
Engliſh and French; but of late years, matters being 
accommodated, and the iſland divided between them, 
they have each of them lived under their own govern- 
ment, and an act of neutrality hath paſſed by the con- 
| ſent of both their kings, to the intent they might there 
enjoy à quiet and uninterrupted peace, notwithſtand- 
ing any wars that might happen between the two 
crowns in Europe : but the French, being a fickle and 
inconſtant people, broke through all thoſe conſidera- 
tions; and, before the wars were proclaimed between 
England and France, prompted by ſome private ani- 
moſities of their own, and animated by the inſtiga- 
tions and im 
the month of July, 1689, entered the Engliſh ground 
with fire and ſword, forcing the inhabitants to fly to 
the fort for their ſafety. % | 

The Engliſh being in this diſtreſs, applied them- 
ſelves to the government of Barbadoes for aſſiſtance; 
upon which application, the honourable Sir Timothy 
Thornhill, baronet, offered himſelf, to go at the head 
of a regiment to their relief; to which the governor, 
council, and aſſembly aſſenting, the drums beat up 
for volunteers, and, in leſs than a fortnight, there was 
raiſed a regiment of ſeven hundred able men, all which 
{the commiſſioned officers excepted) were fitted with 
arms, &c. for the ſaid expedition, at the coſt, and 
charges of the ifland of Barbadoes, convenient veſſels 
being alſo provided, for the tranſporting them to the 
iſland of St. Chriſtopher's. reac: 

All things being in a readineſs, they embarked and 
ſet ſail on 1 hurſday the firſt of Auguſt ; and, on Mon- 
day following, me the fifth of the ſaid month, they 
arrived at the iſland of Antigua, where they received 
the unwelcome news, that the fort at St. Chriſtopher's 
was ſurrendered to the French, on Monday the twenty- 
ninth of July, upon articles, and the Engliſh ſent off 
to the adjacent iſland of Nevis. 5 

Affairs being thus ſtated, Sir Timothy Thornhill 
knowing his ſtrength to be inconſiderable to attack an 
iſland fo well manned and fortified as St. Chriſto- 
8 and the government of Antigua alſo ſolliciting 

im to continue with them till the arrival of the Eng- 
liſh fleet, which was daily expected; he agreed to their 
propoſals, and landed his regiment there, quartering 
them in the town of Falmouth. ow 

After a month's continuance in the ſaid iſland, 
Lieutenant-General Codrington ſent three ſloops, man- 
ned with fourſcore of Sir Timothy regiment, under 
the command of Captain Edward Thorne, to fetch 
their majeſties ſubjects, with their goods and ſtock, 
from the iſland of Anguilla, where they were miſera- 
bly abuſed and deſtroyed, by ſome Iriſh which the 
French had put on ſhore amongſt them : before, and 
during Sir Limothy's ſtay in Antigua, the Indians of 
the neighbouring iſlands, who were in league with the 
French, landed ſeveral times upon the ſaid iſland, kill- 
ing thoſe inabitants that lived near to the ſea (to the 
number of ten) and then making their eſcape in their 
ſwift periaquas, notwithſtanding the beſt ſailing ſloops 


Ifons'of fome Iriſh upon the ifland; in 
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were ſent in purſuit of them; but, by the diligence 
of the lieutenant-general, in placing guards at aj! the 
bays and landing-places, thoſe incurſions were after. 
wards prevented. 

About the middle of September, a French priwateer 
landing at Five Iſtands, near Antigua, had. taken & 
ſome Negroes; and, in his going away, met with two 


Engliſh floops, one of which, after ſome refiſtance, 


he took; the other, making her eſcape, came in, and 
gave an account of the action; upon which, Sir Ti. 
mothy ſent out two ſloops, manned with a compan 
of grenadeers, under the command of Captain Walter 
Hamilton, who newt day brought her in with her 


prize: om board the privateer (beſides thirty French) 


were ſix Iriſh, who were tried by a court-martial, and 
four of them deſervedly executed. 

At this time, a dreadful mortality raging in the 
iſland of Nevis, eſpecially among the men, which had 
reduced that ſex to a moiety of its ufual number, forced 
the inhabitants to make their addreſſes to Sir Timo. 
thy, who now had received a commiſſion for major. 
general, to bring his regiment down thither for their 
defence, their Fang lying within two leagues of St. 
Chriſtopher's, and in daily expeQation of being at- 
tacked; the major-general weighing their neceſſity, 
after the violence of the diſtemper was abated, in the 
month of November, removed his regiment thither, 
incamping them upon a commodious plain, cloſe ad- 
joining to a river. 

In the beginning of December, the lieutenant- 
general, coming down to Nevis, called a general coun- 
cil of war, in which it was determined, that the major- 
general, with three hundred of his own regiment, and. 
two hundred Neviſians, ſhould go down and attack 
St. Martin's and St. Bartholomew's,. two iſlands be- 
longing to the enemy, in which they reared conſidera- 
ble quantities of ſtock, for the ſupport and mainte- 
nance of other their ſugar iſlands ; in order to which 
expedition, the major-general, on Sunday the fifteenth 
of the ſaid month, put his forces on board the veſſels 
provided for them, being one brigantine, and nine 
{loops ; and, on Monday the ſixteenth, he himſelf em- 
barked, and the fleet fet fail for the ſaid iſlands. On 
Wedneſday the eighteenth, in the morning, we paſſed 
by St. Bartholomew's, and, about four in the after— 
noon, being within four or five leagues of St, Mar- 
tin's, we eſpied a ſmall ſloop ſtanding up towards us; 
but, upon fight of us, ſhe tacked, and put into one 
of the acl when we came up with the bay where ſhe 
lay, the major-general ſent one Lieutenant Dowden,. 
with three files of men in a boat, to go up to her and 
board her, and, if ſhe were floating, to bring her out; 
when the boat was got near on board, the enemy, who 
lay hid in the buſhes on each ſide the bay, wing land- 
locked, fired very thick upon them, forcing them to 
retreat, two of them being wounded. The major- 
general, being very deſirous to have the ſloop, after it 
was dark, ſent thirty men in four boats and canoes, 
under the command of Captain Walter Hamilton, 
again to attempt the bringing her out ; but the ene 
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di ſcovered them, and fired hotly upon them ; the canoe 
which Captain Hamilton was in, rowed cloſe up to 
the ſloop, and found her run on ground, the men be- 
ing all gone out of her, ſo were forced to leave her, 
and return to their veſſels: Captain Hamilton received 
two ſhots in one of his legs, about four perſons more 
being wounded, but none killed; that night we ſtood 


Oo 


ot and on, as though we deſigned to land in the 

ing. | 
„ day being the nineteenth, there was E 
council of war held by the officers on board the Bri- 
gantine, wherein it was determined, firſt to attack 
St. Partholomew's, and accordingly the ſloops ſtood 
wp in the night to the faid iſland: the next morning 
before day, Major John Stanley landed with fourſcore 
men, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the enemy, 
and beat them out of their breaſt-works, and by break 
of day he had planted his colours upon a battery they 
had, conſiſting of two great guns: all the forces being 
landed, the major-general ordered them to take three 
ſeveral ways; himſelf leading his own guard of gen- 
tlemen reformadoes, with two companies more, 
through the body of the iſland. After a mile's march, 
we diſcovered a large fortification, which appeared to 
be well manned; but the major-general, running 
dowr? bravely with his men, ſo diſheartened the enemy, 
that, after they had given us two or three vollies, they 
quitted it, and fled into the woods. The fortification 
was quadrangular, conſiſting of about two acres of 
land, encompaſſed with double rows of ſtakes, {ix feet 
high, and four feet diſtant ; the intervals being filled 
with earth, and a wide deep trench without it ; on each 
corner there was a flanker, in one of which were 
planted four great guns; the entrance into it was a 
lock, admitting but one at a time; in the middle of 
it was the governor's houſe, and a guard-houſe for 
the ſoldiers; alſo a large ciſtern with ſtore of water ; 
ſeven or eight barrels of dried ſalt fiſh, with bread pro- 
portionable, and two barrels ef powder: it was fitu- 
ated in a bottom, by the ſide of a lane, through which 
we were to paſs to come at it, and on the other fide 
was a very high hill. After we had entered it, the 
major-general ſent this relator with four files of men, 
to gain the top of the hill; which he did, finding it 
fortihed with two great guns, loaded and primed, with 
the match lighted, and ſeveral bags of partridge- ſhot 
lying by them, but the enemy was in fo much haſte, 
they did not ſtay to fire them upon us. 

About four miles diſtant from the fortification, upon 
the ſide of a hill, there appeared a large white build- 
ing, reſembling a fort, to which the major-general 
lent three hundred men under the command of Colonel 
Charles Pym, with orders, if he found it ſtrong, to ſit 
down before it, and wait his coming. About two of 
the clock, the major-general (leaving a ſufficient guard 
in the fortification) marched up thither with the reſt 
of his forces; and, when we came to it, we found it 
to be only a ſtone platform, laid ſhelving for the con- 
veyance of the rain water into the ciſtern; the iſland 

being deſtitute of rivers, wells, or other conveniencies 


of freſh water, the inhabitants are forced to make uſe 
of all advantages to catch the rain, each houſe being 
furniſhed with one or more of theſe ciſterns, ſome of 
them capable of holding twelve or fourteen turs. 

There we incamped that night, and the next day (the 

twenty-firſt) we marched back to the fortyfication. 

On Sunday the twenty-ſecond, in the morning, two 
captains of the enemy came in with a flag of truce," 
bringing articles from their governor, upon which they 
offered to ſurrender themſelves ; which, when the ma- 
jor-general had peruſed, he returned an anſwer to him 
in writing, and alſo by two gentlemen, who ſpoke 
French, which he ſent to him, that his terms were 
denicd ; but, if he would come in with the inhabi- 
tants, with their arms and ammunition, within three 
days, he ſhould find him a gentleman ; but, if he ſtood 
out longer, he was to expect no quarter: that night 
the gentleman returned to the camp with an anſwer 
from the governor, that on Wedneſday he would come 
in; but he could not ſooner, becauſe ſome of the in- 
habitants were hid in woods, to whom he could not 
communicate his deſign before that time. | | 

On Monday and "Tueſday (the twenty-third and 
twenty-fourth) we marched round the iſland, burning 
all the houſes as we paſſed along; the inhabitants in 
ſome places firing upon us from the woods, but with- 
out any damage. FF 4 

On Wedneſday (the twenty-fifth) we eſpied a flag 
of truce coming towards us, with the governor, and a 
great company of the inhabitants; upon which, the 
major-general, having his own company of guards in' 
the fortification, and the reſt of his forces drawn up 
round it, ſent the two gentlemen, who were before 
with him, to meet the ſaid governor ; and, at the en- 
trance into the fortification, he was received by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel John Thomas, and by him conducted 
to the major- general, who ſat in the houſe (which ra- 
ther reſembled a pigeon-houſe, than a governor's pa- 
vilion, as the French termed it; for it conſiſted only 
of one room about twelve feet ſquare below, and an- 
other above) he was accompanied by a friar, and ſome” 
of his officers, all which were received with great ci- 
vility by the major-general, and many compliments 
paſſed between them: after ſome diſcourſe they went - 
to dinner, and the major-general ſo well warmed tha 
friar with good Madeira wine, that he ſpoke Latin fo 
fluently upon tranſubſtantiation, that he confounded 
himſelf in his own argument. The priſoners, who 
came in, were between fix and ſeven hundred, all 
which were tranſported ; the governor, with the men, 
as priſoners to Nevis; the women and children to 
St. Chriſtopher's ; all the live ſtock was alſo carried 
up to Nevis, with the negroes, goods, &C. The ma- 
jor-general returned the governor ſome of his negroes, 
his horſe, arms, apparel, &c. to be carried for him to 
St. Chriſtopher's. In taking this ifland, we had about 
ten men killed and wounded. : 3 a 

While we were thus buſied in ſacking this place, 
Colonel Hewetſon landed with three hundred Antigua 
men upon another iſland belonging to the French, called 

IT 2 Mari- 
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Marigalanta, beating the inhabitants into the woods, 
burning their town, nailing their guns, demoliſhing 
their fort, and returned to Antigua with the plunder 
of their iſland, ö 
During our ſtay upon St. Bartholomew's, we had 
an addition of eight or nine floops, with about fift 
mer, from Tome of the neighbouring iſlands, whic 
the major-general made advantage of; for, on Sunda 
the nineteenth of January, he ſent the Brigantine wit 
nine {loops, the like number that had been there before, 
under the command of Captain Walter Hamilton, to 
alarm the iſland of St. Martin's, and the next morn- 
ing to make a falſe attack on the windward ſide: after 
Captain Hamilton was gone down, the ſame day the 
major-general embarked with all his forces in the other 


ſloops, and in the night ſet ſail for the ſaid ifland, and 


the next morning, the twentieth, landed all his men 
on the leeward-ſide, without any er, the enemy 
having drawn all their forces to the other fide of the 
iſland; only, after the firſt company was landed, about 
twenty of the enemy fired upon them from a breaſt- 
work, but were ſoon beat out of it. When all the 
forces were landed, they marched intire through the 
body of the country, and, after two miles march, 
were drawn up. in a convenient plain, the enemy be- 
ing in fight, and, as we thought, advancing towards 
us: after we had continued an hour in this poſture, 
the enemy retiring, had fired a great building upon a 
hill, about a mile diſtant, which ſeemed to be a forti- 
fication ; upon Which, the major-general marched. up 
40 it with the whole body, but found it to be only a 
large, houſe, which they had burnt, becauſe it ſhould 
not ſerve us for ſhelter ; but the ſtone walls, which re- 
mained ſtanding, however, proved ſerviceable to us, 
in covering us from their thot. There was a large 
ciſtern of water, but they had rendered it. unfit for 
drinking, by throwing ſalt into it; a pond alſo, that 
was. adjacent, they had poiſoned with tobacco. 
had not been long here, before the enemy began to fire 
upon us from a breaſt-work, where they had two great 
guns planted: upon a hill a quarter of a mile diſtant, 
there being a clear valley between us; on the left hand 
Tow and buſhy. ground, and on the right, a ridge of 
mountains, with a very thick wood: the major-general 
ſent Captain Burt, with a company of men, to gain 
the top of the higheſt mountain, which had the com- 
mand of the poſt we were at; which being done, he 
left an hundred men, under the command of Captain 
Geoffery Gibbs, to maintain that poſt, and marched 
back into the plain, with the reſt of his forces, to ſe- 
cure the avenues, and hinder the enemy from coming 
upon our backs: being come down into the plain, 
himſelf, with ſeveral officers, and about an hundred 
ſentinels, went to drink at a well, where, while they 
were drinking, they received a volley of about thirty 
ſhot from the enemy, who lay hid in the woods; but 
it pleaſed God, though they ſtood cloſe one by another, 
there was but one man hurt. 
Withdrawing from thence, Major John Stanley was 
ſent with a party to ront them out of the woods; which 
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We 


a ſmall reſiſtance; it conſiſted of ſix great guns mount- 


earth thrown up. After he had nailed and overthrown 


he did, beating them from two ſtrong breaſt. work 
they had upon a ſaddle between two hills, oppoſite : 
thoſe we had before gained, in which works he poſted 
himſelf, The paſlages being both ways ſecured, th, 
major- general incamped with the body in the middle 
of the plain that night, and the next morning, th, 
twenty-firſt, our two brafs field-pieces, with carriage; 
and two iron ones without were brought on {hore - 
the iron ones were planted in the plain, but the braf. 
were drawn. up to the burnt houſe; where our bod 
was now — 2 and about three in the afternogn 
we began to play upon the enemy. In the evenin 

Captain Bartholomew Sharp was ſent with one come 
pany of men, to cut a path through the wood, that we 
might make an attack upon the enemy that way; for 
in the valley they had four great guns planted directly 
againſt the road; but, being without carriages, they 
could not bring them to bear upon us as we lay; Cap- 
tain Sharp had made no great progreſs in his work 
before he was diſcovered, and ſo hotly dealt with, that 
he was forced to retreat; all day the enemy kept firing 
upon us from their breaſt-work, both with their great 
guns and ſmall arms, but in the night they ſilently 
quitted it, 

The next morning, the twenty-ſecond, leaving thirty 
men at the burnt houſe, under the command of James 
Smith, we. marched over to the breaſt-work and de- 
moliſhed it, and alſo their line which run down to 2 
well in the valley near their four great guns, which 
we nailed, together with the other two above. Con- 
tmuing our march about a mile farther, we came to a 
fine plain, encompaſſed with orange and other fruit- 
trees, where we incamped, there being ſtore of cattle 
graſing; at the upper end of it were three ſmall 
houſes,” in one of which were found blood, and dreſ- 
lings of ſome wounded men, and we underſtood by 
two priſoners which we took preſently after, that they 
had near twenty killed and wounded. _ 

The next morning, the twenty-third, the major- 
general leaving this relator with a ſufficient guard in 
the plain, to take care of the plunder ; he marched 
with the body againſt their chief fort, about two miles 
diſtant, which he took without any loſs, having but 
one man wounded, the enemy quitting their fort after 


ed upon a platform without carriages, with banks of 


the guns, he proceeded in his march about four miles 
farther, and then incamped in a pleaſant valley, where 
was a houſe and garden belonging to the friar ; there 
they found the governor's horſe ſaddled and bridled, 
he having left him and fled into the mountains with 
the inhabitants. This day, Major John Stanley march- 
ed over the hills on the other ſide the iſland, and en- 
gaged a party of the enemy, beating them out of their 
breaſt-work, and demoliſhing it; at night he returned 
to his poſt on the ſaddle. | ; 
The twenty-fourth, the major-general continued 
his march round the iſland without any oppoſition, 
and at night returned to the burnt houſe where bor 
| | | ag 
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again encamped; the plunder being alſo removed 


thither. ; | 
On Saturday morning, the twenty-fiſth, we ſaw 


three great ſhips, a brigantine and a ſloop, ſtanding 
in with the iſland, and about noon we underſtood by 
ſome priſoners, which we took, landing out of the 
{aid loop, that it was. Monſieur Decaſs, come down 
from St. Chriſtopher's, with ſeven hundred men, to 
defend the ifland againſt us, who they heard had been 
upon St. Bartholomew's, and they thought us, to be 
yet there. The major-general immediately command- 
ed away guards to all thoſe bays where he thought the 
enemy would land; but they, ſeeing our ſloops, per- 
ceived we were already upon the ifland, and ſo came 
not to an anchor, but gave chace to our ſloops, who 
made the beſt of their way to get clear; one of them, 
in great danger of being taken, run herſelf a-ground, 
but was again hauled off by the enemy, but the men 
were all got out of her. The maſter of one of the 
{loops being at the camp when the priſoners were 
brought up, who gave this account, the major-gene- 
ral diſpatched him with an expreſs to Antigua, to ac- 
uaint the lieutenant-general with our condition, and 
—— him to ſend ſome ſhips to our aſſiſtance. 

Decaſs ſtood off and on all night, and in the morn- 
ing, the twenty- ſixth, coming cloſe in with the ſhore, 
he fired ſeveral guns, to give the inhabitants notice of 
his arrival ; about noon he came to an anchor before 
the windward part of the iſland, hanging abroad 
bloody colours. The inhabitants, encouraged by the 
coming of theſe ſhips, came down out of the moun- 
tains, and, finding their fort unmanned, they again 
took poſſeſſion of it, re-planting and drilling their 
guns. In the night Decaſs landed his foldiers, which 
the major-general having advice of, brought his braſs 
field-pieces from the burnt houſe into the plain, and 
planted them on the right and left wing of the body, 
which was there encamped ; the iron pieces being 
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planted before towards each road, having placed ſtrong 
guards upon the ſaddle, at the burnt houſe, and the 
mountain which commanded it. 

In this poſture of defence we continued the twenty- 
ſeventh, twenty-eighth, and twenty-ninth, the enemy 
not daring to attack us; they had now three ſhips 


more come down from St. Chriſtopher's, which joined 
with Decaſs. | | 


On Thurſday, the thirtieth, in the morning, arrived 


Colonel Hewetſon from Antigua with three ſhips, 
which the lieutenant-general had ſent to our aſſiſtance. 
The French ſhips at an anchor, perceiving Engttth 
colours, weighed, and ſtood out to meet them. About 
noon they engaged, and after four hours diſpute,.with 
little damage on our fide, the French bore away, our 
ſhips alſo ſtanding off all night, but in the morning, 
the thirty- firſt, they returned. The French ſhips alſo 
appeared in fight, but kept off at a diſtance. The 
major-general, having ſent the plunder and field-pieces 
on board, ordered all his out-guards to quit their poſts, 


and march down. into the plain, in order to embark ; 
which the enemy perceiving, marched down likewiſe, 


and both parties engaged, to the great loſs of the 
enemy, who was beaten into the woods in confuſion. 
e major-general made an honourable retreat, and 
embarked fake with all his men, except about ten who 
were killed in the whole action; and three who were 
taken priſoners, by being aſleep in one of the breaſt- 
works, when our men quitted them; one of them 
made his eſcape and got down to the ſea- ſide, and a 
boat went and brought him off clear ; the other two 
were afterwards exchanged. There were about twenty 
more wounded, which with the reſt arrived ſafe at 
Nevis on Sunday morning the ſecond of February. 
After the major-general's regiment returned up to 
Nevis, the inhabitants of the ſaid iſland, conſidering the 
ſervice they had done, and their willingneſs to conti- 
nue in their defence, againſt the expected aſſaults of 
a neighbouring enemy; in the month of April, 1690, 
they allowed the faid regiment pay, ſo to continue 
for ſix months, except the Engliſh fleet ſhould arrive, 
and then to be allowed pay but one month after the 
arrival of the ſaid fleet, which happened in June fol- 
lowing ; at which time, preparations being made for 
an expedition againſt St. Chriſtopher's, by all the 
Leeward Carribbee Iſlands, they brought their forces 
down to the iſland of Nevis, which was appointed to 
be the place of general rendezvous, it lying moſt con- 
venient for the ſaid purpoſe ; and upon Monday the 
ſixteenth of June, 1690, by the command of his ex- 
cellency Chriſtopher Codrington, who had now re- 
ceived a commillion from their majeſties King Wil- 
liam and Queen Mary, for captain general and com- 
mander in chief of all their Leeward Carribbee Iſlands, 
there was a general muſter in the iſland of Nevis, of 
all their majeities forces raiſed for the ſaid expedition 


againſt St. Chriſtopher's, which, according to the 


muſter-rolls given in, appeared to be as follows, viz. 


In the duke of Bolton's regiment, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant-general Holt, ſeven hundred. 
In Major-general Thornhill's regiment, under his 
own command, five hundred. | 7 
In the Antigua regiment, under the command of 
Colonel Williams, governor of the ſaid ifland, four 
hundred; d 
In the Montſerat regiment, under the command of 
Colonel Blackſtone, governor of the ſaid iſland, three 
hundred. | 
In the two Nevis regiments, under the commands 
of Colonel Pym and Colonel Earl, ſix hundred. | 
In tke marine regiment, being a detachment out of | 
the frigates, under the command of Colonel Kegwin, . 
commander of the Aſſiſtance, four hundred. | 
In the Captain-general's guard, under the command 
of Colonel Byam, one hundred. 2 
In all, three thouſand men. 


Upon Tueſday and Wedneſday, being the ſeven- 
teenth and eighteenth of the ſaid month of June, we 
embarked for the ſaid expedition; and upon Thurſ- 
day, the nineteenth, we ſet ſail from. Nevis with "uy 

whole 
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whole fleet, conſiſting of ten men of war, two fire- 
ſhips, twelve m-rchant-men, and about twenty bri- 
gantines and floops; and the ſame evening we came 
to an anchor before the iſland of St. Chriitopher's in 
Frigate-bay. In the night eight of our frigates 
weighed, and fell down three leagnes to the leeward, 
to amuſe and harraſs the enemy, and the next morn- 
ing they returned. That day we plied our great guns 
from ſome of the frigates, which lay neareit in with 
the ſhore, upon the enemy in their trenches, and re- 
ceived ſome ſhot in exchange, from a battery of five 
* they had there, but without any damage on our 
ide. 

That night there was a council of war held on board 
the Admiral, by the general officers and ſome of the 


Fw commanders, .according to the reſult of which 


ajor-general Thornhill, with four hundred of his 
own regiment, and a detachment of one hundred and 
fifty out of the regiments of Montſerat, Nevis, and 
Antigua, between two and three of the clock next 
morning, being Saturday the twenty-firſt, landed with 
the forelorn, the field-mark being matches about their 
left arms, at the little ſalt-ponds, about a league to 
windward of the aforeſaid Frigate-bay, without any 
oppolition ; the enemy having left that place un- 
guarded, by reaſon of its ſituation, it lying at the 
toot of an almoſt inacceſſible hill, over which they 
thought it an impoſſibility to march. This ſteep 
aſcent we mounted by a path frequented by none but 
wild goats, and in ſome places ſo near a perpendicu- 
lar, that we were forced to uſe our hands as well as 
our feet in climbing up. About break of day we 
gained the top, where we received a volley of about 
= or eight ſhot from ſome ſcouts there placed, 
who immediately, upon their firing, retreated ; which 
wounded us two briſk commanders, one of which died 
of his wounds ſoon after. The major-general, leav- 
ing one company to ſecure the paſs upon the hill, led 
his men down about a third part 4 it, before they 
were diſcovered by the enemy, who now began to 
fire briſkly upon us from their trenches, wounding 
ſeveral of our men; and the major-general himſelf 
received an unfortunate ſhot through the ſmall of his 
left leg, which obliged, him to ſtay the binding of it 
up; but his men, running down briſkly upon the 
enemy, and flanking them in their trenches, and the 
duke of Bolton's and the marine regiments landing at 
the ſame time at Frigate-bay, in which action Co. 
lonel Kegwin received a mortal wound, forced them 
to quit their poſt in diſorder, and leave us maſters of 
the field; we found fourteen of them dead, we hav- 
ing loſt half the number, beſides wounded men. 

All our forces being landed, and the major-gene- 
ral with the wounded. men ſent on board, the army 
was drawn up into four battalions; the duke of Bol- 
ton's regiment in the van, was ordered to take the 
road adjoining to the ſea ; the major-general's regi- 
ment, under the command of Lieutenant-colonel John 
Thomas, in the body, was ordered to march through 
the country; and the Antigua regiment was com- 


bay, to march up, and the duke of Bolton's regiment 
alſo meeting us, the whole army was drawn up into 
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manded to march at a diſtance, as a reſerve to the 
body; the other four regiments were to keep their 
poſts, and wait for farther orders. After an hour's 
march, the duke of Bolton's regiment encountered 2 
ſmall party of the enemy, and ſoon put them to the 
rout ; immediately after thoſe French companies 
which ran from Frigate-bay, joining with the reſt of 
their forces, which were gathered from all parts of 
the iſland, were advancing upon our body; they hay. 
ing much the advantage of ground, and three to one 
in number ; and, after a ſharp diſpute of half an hour, 
they had almoſt ſurrounded us ; but Colonel Williams 
coming up With the reſerve, and giving them an un. 
expected and vigorous aſſault, ſo encouraged the ma. 
jor-general's regiment, that they preſſed reſolutely on, 
and beat the enemy out of the field in confulion ; one 
part flying to the mountains, and the reſt betaking 
themſelves to the fort, which formerly belonged 10 
the Engliſh. 

Ocders being ſent to the four regiment, at Frigate. 


an intixe body, and the ſoldiers were permitted to 
drink by companies at the adjacent wells and ciſtern, 

While the army was thus refreſhing, the cockſwain 
of the Mary frigate came with advice to the captain- 
general, that the frigates having fallen down betore 
the town and fort of Baſterre, the enemy, after firing 
two or three rounds, had ſtruck their flag, ſet the town 
on fire, and quitted it ; but, by the diligence of the 
ſeamen who came on ſhore from the frigates, it was 
happily extinguiſhed, Upon which advice, the cap- 
tain-general marched immediately away to the ſaid 
town, with intent to quarter the army therein for that 
night ; but the enemy having left ſtore of wines and 
other liquors behind them, and fearing the diſorders 
it might breed among the ſoldiers, he altered his reſo- 
lutions, and only making a halt there, and placing 
his own company of guards in the maſs-houſe, com- 
manded the army to march to the Jeſuits convent, 
lying about a mile above the town, where being again 
drawn up, and orders given to lie by their arms all 
night, centries were placed, and ſome parties lent to 
drive in cattle, there er ſtore of flour, bread, Sc. 
in the convent. The night proved very wet, it rain- 
ing without intermiſſion till morning; but the officer 
generouſly ſhared the weather with the centinels, ſcarce 
any, mo the general officers, going into the con- 
vent for ſhelter. — 

The next morning, being Sunday the twenty-ſecond, 
the commiſſary-general having ſecured the liquors in a 
convenient- ſtore-houſe, the army marched down to the 
town, and free liberty was granted them to plunder 
it; wine and brandy being alſo diſtributed to them, 
by the reſpective commiſſarles of each regiment. 1 he 
fort here conliſted of ſixteen guns, which they had 
nailed and ſpiked, but by the diligence of our men 
they were again cleared, In the atternoon, a detach- 
ment of one hundred and fifty men, out of the Au- 
tigua regiment, was ſent under the command of Major 

* Gunthorpe, 
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Gunthorpe, to gain and ſecure a paſs, which was 
thought to be poſſeſſed by the enemy, lying in the 
way to the Engliſh fort; but when they came, they 
found it quitted. Monday, the twenty-third, we 
continued all day in the town ; and in the evening the 
country was in flames all round, being fired by the 
Engliſh negroes who came from the mountains, where 
they had lain ſince their maſters the Engliſh were 
beaten off the iſland. 

On Tueſday, the twenty-fourth, we began our 
march towards the fort, and that night encamped 
about three miles from it, having the like fortune of 
rainy weather, without any means to avoid it. This 
day the frigates weighed from Baſterre, and fell down 
to Old Road, where they came again to an anchor. 

Wedneſday, the twenty-fifth, we continued our 
camp at Old Road, and the wheel-barrows, ſhovels, 

ick-axes, Fc. were brought on ſhore. 

On Thurſday morning, the twenty-ſixth, we march- 

ed within a mile of the fort, and encamped under the 
covert of a high hill, a detachment out of Colonel 
Earl's regiment being ſent under the command of Cap- 
tain William Butler, to fecure the top of it. 
On Friday, the twenty-ſeventh, the Mary's two 
chace- guns ſix-pounders, were brought on ſhore, in 
order to be drawn up to the top of the hill, and the 
marine regiment under the command of Colonel 
Kirkby, commander of the Succeſs; Colonel Keg- 
win, being dead of his wound he received in landing, 
was employed in cutting and clearing a path for the 
drawing them np. 

On Saturday and Sunday, the twenty-eighth and 
twenty-ninth, the marine regiment ſo vigorouſly pur- 
fied their buſineſs, that they had drawn the guns to 
the top of the hill, and planted them upon a platform 
they had laid for them, with baſkets of earth thrown 
up for a covering from the enemies ſhot, it lying 
open to the fort. 

On Monday morning, the thirtieth, powder, ſhot, 
Sc. being carried up, they began to play upon the 
fort, the very firſt ſhot doing execution, and the fri- 
gates alſo, weighing from Old Road, ſtood down to 
the fort, and battered againſt it ; the whole army at 
the ſame time marching into a deep and wide ditch, 
between the hill and the fort, within muſket-ſhot of 
it. In the afternoon, the frigates ſtood up again to 
Old Road, but the guns from the hill kept playing 
inceſſantly till night, at which time we began our in- 
trenchments, running, from the ditch where we lay 
encamped, a trench, with a half-moon at the end, 
capable of holding four hundred men. 

On 3 the firſt of July, one of the Nevis 
regiments and part of the Antigua regiment, were 
{et under the command of Colonel Charles Pym, to 
take a ſmall fort of the enemies about three miles 
diſtant from the camp, which they ſucceſsfully ſur- 
prized, taking about fifty priſoners in it. 

his evening, Lieutenant-General Holt having 
given orders to the out-centries that were placed to- 
wards the fort, to fre, without challenging, at any 
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who ſhould come that way ; himſelf afterwards riding 
by them in the twilight to view the works, was ſhot 
into the hody by one Gibbons, an Iriſhman, who 
was one of the centries ; he returned to the camp, 
and languiſhed long of it with little hopes of recovery; 
Gibbons was afterwards tried by a court-martial, but 
after a full hearing acquitted. | 

On Wedneſday, the ſecond, thoſe guns on the hill 
oor ſo ſerviceable, there were four more of ' a 
arger ſize drawn up; but one of them ſplitting at the 
firſt time of firing, and the reſt being incommodiouſly 
planted, they were no more made uſe of. This day 
four companies of the enemy marched out of the fort, 
and drew up before the gate, but in a quarter of an 
hour they marched in again. The half-moon being 
now finiſhed, we run another trench about a quarter 


of a mile below it, able to contain the like number of 


men} and at the like diſtance below that, we began 
another, wide enough to draw the carriages of the great 
guns through. | 

The third, fourth, fifth, and ſixth days, we conti- 
nued in the day-time quiet in our trenches, in the 
night running on with our works; the enemy firing 
day and night upon us with great guns and ſmall arms, 
but doing us little damage ; but the guns on the hill 
2 them exceedingly, leaving no corner of the- 
ort unſearched. 

Some hundreds of the enemy being out in the moun- 
tains, headed by one Monſieur Pinelle, parties were 
ſent daily abroad, commanded by the officers in their 
turns, to ſcour them out; and on Monday, the ſe- 
venth, the major-general, his wound being well heal- 
ed, went himſeif at the head of two hundred men, 
upon the ſame deſign ; but could not meet with the 
enemy to engage them, they lurking ſometimes in 
one place, and ſometimes in another. 

On Wedneſday, the ninth, he returned to the camp 
with ſome priſoners, many negroes, and great ſtore 
of cattle. After the major-general's return, procla- 
mation being made by beat of drum, in ſeveral places 
of the illand, by the command of the captain-general, 
that all which would come in within three days, ſhould 
receive his protection, to ſecure their perſons from 
the outrages of the ſoldiers ; ſcveral families ſurren- 
dered themſelves, to many of which was alſo granted 
liberty to return to their houſes, and keep ſome ſmall 
ſtock till farther orders. 

Monſieur Pinelle alſo ſent in a flag of truce from 
the mountains, to acquaint the captain- general, that 
he could not come in without leave from the go- 
vernor; but however he aſſured him he would remain 
quiet, and give free paſſage to any of our men he 
ſhould meet with. 

The tenth and eleventh, we continued in our 
trenches, which we had now run within piſtol-ſnot 
of the fort. 

Over-againſt the gate we had an half-moon, on 
which we planted feveral colours. On the le't hand 
of the half- moon was a battery raiſed tor fix great guns, 


two eighteen pounders, and four twelve Pry 
ut 
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but before they were mounted, on Saturday the twelfth, 
about one in the afternaon, the drums beat # parley 
in the fort, and four. perſons marched out with a flag 
of truce ; they were met in the paſture between our 
trench and the fort by Major Legard, and by him 
conducted to the captain-general ; and, after ſome 
treaty, hoſtages were - Ap on both ſides, one of the 
majors continuing with us, and Lieutenant colonel 
Nott was ſent to them; Captain Hamilton alſo going 
with him as an interpreter. But, notwithſtanding 
the treaty, the captain-general continued his works, 
joining our trench to the enemies trench, 3 
which they ufed to come from the fort to the well; 
our centries were placed under the walls, and at the 
gate of the fort, and that evening our guns were alſo 
mounted upon the battery. | 

About twelve of the clock in the night, there was 
a canve let over the fort-walls, it being lituated by the 
ſea- ſide, which run on board a ſloop that came cloſe 
in with the ſhore, under the covert of the dark night; 
our men let fly a whole volley upon them, which 
made them haſten away, Captain Hamilton came 
to the centry at the fort-gate, and ordered him to ac- 
quaint the major-general, that there was a ſhip ſeen 
of; upon which this relator was diſpatched away to 
Old Road, to give Admiral Wright notice of it, but, 
in the interim, a brigantine was ſent in purſuit of the 

Pp : the admiral immediately ordered two frigates 
to weigh, and put out in ſearch of the faid ſhip and 
floop : which they did, and the next day, the thir- 
teenth, returned without ſeeing any veſſels. 

During the whole action upon this iſland, there 
were two frigates that cruiſed about, to take any 
French veſſels which might arrive there, either by de- 

n or chance, but they met with none. 

On Monday, the fourteenth, the fort was furren- 
dered to the captain-general, upon the ſame articles 
that it was before delivered up to the French. After 
the enemy marched out, and the Engliſh flag was put 
up, the king's and queen's healths were drank, and the 
great guns three times fired, three vollies being alſo 
made'by the whole army. The fort was quadran- 
gular, conſiſting of four flankers, with a curtain be- 
tween each; on each flanker were mounted five guns 
the walls were of ſtone, about twenty feet high, ſur- 
rounded with a deep ditch twelve feet wide, over which 
was a narrow wooden bridge. In the middle of the 
fort were two mounts thrown up for batteries; there 
was alſo a well, but, upon firing the guns, the water 
would inftantly dry away. There was ſtore of pro- 
viſion, liquors, and powder, but they wanted ſhot. 

In retaking this iſland, we had about an hundred 
men killed and wounded ; the itland in general is very 
ſtrong, there being ſeveral ſmall fortifications and 
' breait-works all around, except where it is naturally 
fortified with hills or ſhoals. The inhabitants were 


about eighteen hundred men, beſides women and chil- 
dren, and negroes, all which, except the negroes, 
which were-to be divided as plunder, were tranſported 
to the ifland of Hiſpaniola; only ſome particular per- 
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ſons had the favour granted them to be carried up 6 
Martinico, 

Aſter a week's refreſhment, the major. eneral, on 
Sunday the twentieth of the ſaid month of July, em. 
barked with his own regiment in the ſloops, and the 
marine regiment on board the frigates, and ſet ſail for 
the iſland of St. Euſtace; and the ſame evening, lyin 
before the ſaid iſland, he ſent Captain Hamilton on 
ſhore with a flag of truce, to ſummon the iſland to 
ſurrender, who returned with an anſwer from the go. 
vernor, that he would defend it to the utmoſt. 

The next morning, the twenty-firſt, the frigates 
began to batter againſt the fort, and the major- gene- 
ral landed at the ſame time with his men under a high 
cliff, which they afcended; being got up, they had 
not marched far, before they perceived ſome Dutch 
colours in the woods; upon which a party was ſent 
to diſcover them, who returned with an account, that 
it was Colonel Scorer, the governor of the iſland for 
the Dutch, when the French took it with one hun. 
dred men under his command, who came from Saba, 
and landed there three days before ; but not having 
ſtrength enough to take the fort, into which the inha- 
bitants were fled, he deſigned to get what plunder he 
could, and fo go off again. He refuſed to join with 
the major-general, becauſe he was firſt landed, and 
fo accordingly went off the next day. The major- 
general proceeded in his march towards the fort, and 
encamped within muſket- ſhot from it, under the riſing 
of a ſmall hill. 

The next day the marine regiment landed, and the 
ſhovels, pick-axes, &c. being brought on ſhore, they 
began their intrenchments, running their trench along 
by the fort, within muſquet-ſhot from it. 

After five days ſiege, the enemy ſent out a flag of 
truce with articles; but they were fo high in their 
demands, that the major-general refuſed them, and 
returned an anſwer, If they did not deſcend to more 
reaſonable terms within three days, he would grant 
them no quarter. Within the preſcribed time, they 
came out again with a flag of truce, and ſurrendered 
themſelves and their fort- upon quarter for life, and 
to march out with their baggage, Their fort con- 
tained ſixteen great guns: it was ſurrounded with 
double rows of Rakes, the intervals filled with earth, 
and without that ſtrong paliſadoes, and on the outſide 
of them a deep ditch, over which was a narrow bridge 
teading into the gate, admitting but one at a time; 
the bilieged were about ſixty men, the women and 
children being ſent off ſome time before; they has a 
well for water, and about twenty barrels of flour, 
ſome ſalt fiſh and pork, and a ſmall quantity of am. 
munition; they behaved themſelves very briſkly dur. 
ing the ſiege, eſpecially the governor, who was very 
active in firing the great guns, Oc. 

In taking this ifland we had not above eight men 
killed and wounded. The major- general, leaving 
one company upon the iſland, under the command 0; 
Lieutenant Jon Mac- Arthur, returned to St. Chrilto- 
pher's, with che whole fleet, carrying the inhabitants 

| | priſone!s 


niſoners thither, and afterwards tranſporting them to 
Fiiſpaniola. Lieutenant Pilkinton was afterwards 
ſent down with a N out of the duke of Bolton's 
reg ment, to relieve Lieutenant Mac Arthur, and he 
ſtill continues there for the defence of the ſaid iſland. 

The inhabitants of the iſland of St. Bartholomew's, 
who were brought up priſoners from thence to Nevis, 
being ſent down to St. Chriſtopher's, before that iſland 
was retaken, there met with their wives and families; 
and after that iſland was retaken, they were deſirous 
to live under an Engliſh government ; upon which 
the cp ee gave them liberty to return to their 
iſland, tranſporting them thither, and granted a com- 
miſſion to one Captain Le Grand, a former inhabi- 
tant among them, to be their governor, and to keep 
and defend the ifland in the name and behalf of their 
majelties, King William and Queen Mary, under 
which government it ſtill continues. 
In the latter end of October, this rclator's concerns 
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calling him home to England, he left the Caribbee 
Iſlands ; the captain-general having then iflued out 
orders for the muſtering their majeſties forces, and 
getting them in a readineſs to embark upon a farther 
expedition, againſt . Guadaloupe, and other French 
iſlands, leaving a garriſon upon St. Chriſtopher's, 
under the command of Lieutenant-colonel Nott. 

Thus you have a brief and plain relation of the ſuc- 
ceſs of the Engliſh arms in the Caribbee Iſlands, and 
it may reaſonably be concluded, that as the Englith 
affairs there have hitherto been happily profperous, ſo 
being under the management and conduct of ſuch pru- 
dent and aQive generals, and promoted by the for- 
wardneſs of the ſoldiery, but principally by a divine 
bleſſing attending upon their endeavours, they will 
ſoon put a ſucceſsful period to thoſe troubleſome wars, 
and root the French intereſt out of that part of the 
world, | 


SIR, 
7 your laſt you ſeem much concerned about the 

French invaſion, and deſirous to know what I 
think may probably be expected from the late king, 
ſhould he prove ſo ſucceſsful as to recover his throne ? 
And what Engliſh ſubjeQs are bound in conſcience to 
do, ſhould he land in England, and demand his right ? 

The laſt is a material queſtion, but I wonder how 
you came to aſk the firſt, as if it could be any queſ- 
tion, What the late king will do, if he were reſtored 
by power to his crown? For I think it paſt all doubt, 
that he will do as he did before, only, in all proba- 
bility, a great deal worſe : and you remember how 
that was ; for arbitrary power and popery are of too 
great concernment, and have left too trightful an im- 
preſſion behind them, to be ſo ſoon forgot ; and this will 
80 a great way towards an anſwer to your fecond queſ- 
Von, unleſs you think we are bound to take King 
James, and a French government, and a French po- 
pery with him; which I ſhall not eaſily be perſuaded 
to; and ] believe there are not many Engliſh Pro- 
teſtants will. 

But to anſwer your queſtions diſtinctly: As to the 
firſt, When we lee 1 the late King James has 
done, what reaſon have we to expect, that, ſhould 
? return with power, he would ever do otherwiſe ? 
Is he more obhged now by his Proteſtant ſubjects, 
than he was before? Can he make fairer promiſes 
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than he did before ? Is he leſs zealous for popery, or 
grown more out of conceit with arbitrary power? Or 
will he be leſs able to make himſelf RI and ſet 
up popery, hen he returns a ney For I take 
it for granted, he muſt conquer rſt, becauſe King 
William will not abdicate nor ſteal away, and the 
power that conquers will give laws and religion to 
the conquered. | 

I know there are two (mags retended, as a foun- 
dation for better hopes. Firſt, hat the late king is 
now ſenſible that the Engliſh nation will never bear 
popery, nor arbitrary power, and that he has ſuffered 
ſo much by theſe attempts already, that he will never 
venture the like again. Secondly, Ihe great merits 
of the non-ſwearing clergy and gentry, which will 
atone for the church of England, and make him their 
ſure and faſt friend, patron, and defender, eſpecially 
if thoſe, who have been too forward in complying 
with the late revolution, ſhall expiate that crime by 
an early repentance, and a vigorous aſſiſtance to re- 
{tore him to his throne. 

Firſt : As for the firſt, there are too many anſwers 
to be given to it, to hinder it from being the leaſt 
probable ground of hope ; though hope itſelf is res 
incer te namen, fo very uncertain, eſpecially when we 
gueſs only at the inclinations of princes, that lives, 
and fortunes, and libertics, and religion, are not to 
be ventured on it, againſt former experience. 


But 
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But to let that paſs, pray conſider what the true 
import of this argument is; for it amounts to this, 
that all men will learn by experience; that men will 
not venture on thoſe things a ſecond time, which have 
proved fatal to them once; that princes will certainly 
tor ever after diflike. ſuch, counſels and meaſures, as 
have already ſhaken their thrones, and made their 
crowns fall from their heads. | 

Now we may flatter ourſelves with ſuch hopes as 
theſe, which may, upon ſome account, be called rea- 
fonable hopes, becauſe there is great reaſon it ſhould 
be ſo ; but yet they ſo often fail, that there is no rea- 
fon to rely upon them. The repentance of dying ſin- 
ners, and of undone prodigals, who return to their 
old ſins again, if they recover their health, or find 
new treaſures to waſte, confutes ſuch expectations. 
Sufferings rarely cure a vehement love and fond paſ- 
ſion for any thing, which is the caſe of old habitual 
ſinners; and no man can be fonder of any vice, than 
ſome princes are of unlimited and arbitrary power. 

And, when this is joined with a reſolved and inflex- 
ible temper, which ſcorns to yield, and had rather be 
undane a thouſand times, than own, retract, or amend 
a fault: fuch misfortunes do but whet revenge, and 
make them ſwell, as a river does when its current is 
ſtopped, which flows with a more rapid and foaming 
ſtream, when it has once forced its way. | 

Efpecially when ſuperſtition is the prevailing ihgre- 
dient, which fires the ſpirits, and raiſes imaginary 
ſcenes of glory out of the loſs of crowns and king- 
doms : and what will ſuch a prince, if he ever reco- 
ver his. throne and power, forteit the glory of loſing 
his kingdoms again, by deſerting the cauſe for which 
he loſt them before? No man can certainly tell, how 
ſuperſtition will act, nor how it will reaſon : eſpe- 
cially when the conſciences of princes are under ſuch 
directors, as will venture their crowns for them over 
and over, to carry on their own deſigns, and know 


how to-expound providence to flatter ſuperitition. And 


men the recovery of his throne may be made a better 
argument, and a ſtronger obligation to revive and pro- 
ſecute his-old deſigns, than the fear of loſing it again 
can be to make him deſiſt. 

And, to make this yet more demonſtrative, with 
reference to the late king, we ought to conſider, that 
this is not the firſt trial he has had, and that this con- 
fideration has done him no good. 

He ſaw before what his father King Charles the 
Firſt ſuffered, only for ſome attempts towards arbi- 
trary power, and for mere jealouſies and ſuſpici ns 
of: his fayouring popery. He loit his kingdoms and 
his life, and his ſons ſuffered a long and hard exile. 
Charles the Second indeed took. warning by this, and 
though poſſibly he might be big with the ſame deſigns, 
yet would he not venture too far, nor diſcover him- 
ſelf too openly, for fcar of travelling again, as he 
uſed to ſpeak : but King James had not patience to 
conceal his inclinations till he came to the crown; 
and that had like to have coſt him his crown before 
he had it; and yet this was not ſufficient to caution 
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him againſt thoſe violent methods he afterwards uſed 
to advance popery, which were ſo ſeaſonably defeateg 
by the happy arrival of our preſent ſovereign, whom 
God long preſerve : and thoſe who are fo deſirous to 
try him again in England, as they have lately done in 
Ireland, to their full ſatisfaction, if they could try 
only for themſelves, ſhould have my free confent to 
wan the experiment. 

Have not the poor Iriſh Proteſtants made it to their 
coſt, even ſince this very revolution, from whence, 
and from the wiſdom he muſt needs have learned by 
it, this miraculous change in him is now expected! 
And did they find any ſuch change in him, unleſs for 
the worſe? And yet, if ever, then he was upon his 
| wes behaviour, when he wanted their aſſiſtance to 
ecure his poſſeſſion of that kingdom, and to recover 
his other dominions. And when, in reaſon, it might 
have been expected, that whatever refentments he 
had, he would have thought it his intereſt to have 
treated Proteſtants with greater tenderneſs and reſpect. 
But if the neceſſity of his own affairs could not obtain 
this from him, what muſt Proteſtants expect if he 
return with power? And though ſome Proteſtants here 
in England ſeem not to be at all affected with this 
experiment, yet it hath made ſuch an impreſſion 
upon the Proteſtants in Ireland, that they are for ever 
cured of their fondneſs, and have not the leaſt curio- 
ſity left to make any further trials. 

It is pretended, indeed, in excuſe of this, that he 
was then under the governmem of French miniſters 
and counſels, and under the power of Iriſh prieſts and 
Papiſts, and ſo was not at liberty to follow his own 
inclinations : I ſhou!d be very glad of a good argu- 
ment to prove, that he had better inclinations. But, 
however, what comfort is this to Proteſtants, that he 
has better inclination, but is not his own maſter ? 
For if he muſt never ſhew any kindneſs to Proteſtants, 
it is no matter what his inclinations are: and can any 
man imagine, that if the French king, by force and 
power, place him on the throne, he will be leſs un- 
der his government than he was in Ireland? Lhe 
French king, among many other wiſe maxims, has 
this, I am ſure, for one, Mes to make a king, witn- 
out making him his own vaſlal ; and the power thut 
can make a king, can make him his flave : fo that 
it is to no purpoſe to enquire what King James will 
do; but what King Lewis will do, if King James 
returns? | 

Secondly, As for the great merits of the non- ſucar- 
ing clergy and laity, I greatly ſuſpect, that neither 
the late King James, nor King Lewis, will think 
them ſo great as they themſelves do. Their merit 
muſt conſiſt either in their principles, or in their prac- 
tices. And we will briefly conſider both. : 

Their meritorious principle is this : That the rights 
of princes, eſpecially. of hereditary princes, to their 
thrones, are > ſacred and inviolable, that as they 
cannot forfeit them to their own ſubjects by any mal - 
adminiſtration, ſo neither can+they, by any provoce- 


tions, or by any ſucceſs of war, fortett them I 
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other princes : that while ſuch a prince, or any legal 
heir is living, no other prince can have any right to 
his throne, nor muſt his ſubjects own and ſubmit to 
any other prince, as their ſovereign lord, | 
Now, as much as this principle ſeems to flatter 
rinces, and to make their thrones eternal, I am apt 
to ſuſpect that no prince, who conſiders the juſt con- 
ſequence of things, can think it ſo very meritorious ; 
for it is a very dangerous principle to weak and un- 
fortunate princes, and an intolerable reſtraint upon 
the aſpiring and ambitious. It is dangerous to the 
unfortunate, becauſe it lays a neceſſity upon the con- 
queror to take away his life, if he can, as well as his 
throne, ſince he cannot loſe his throne without loſing 
his life, though moſt princes would rather chuſe to 
have them parted, than loſe both together : and how 
do they think King Lewis will like this principle, 
which ſtands in the way of his glory, and preaches 
reſtitution to him of all thoſe dominions, whoſe legal 
heirs are living ; which teaches the ſubjects of other 
princes to deny him fealty and obedience, and to con- 
jpire with their legal princes againſt him? I doubt 
not but he likes the principle as little as he would like 
the practice, and that our non-ſwearers would quickly 
underſtand, were they the ſubjects of his new con- 
queſts, which God grant England may never be. 
Indeed, how great a compliment ſoever this prin- 
ciple may be thought to princes, it can have no me- 
rit, becauſe, though it may in ſome junctures do them 
hurt, it never did, and never can do them any ſer- 
vice, It never yet hindered a revolution, and never 
can make one; and the reaſon is plain, becauſe no 
princes, and very few ſubjects, do believe it and prac- 
tiſe upon it. If a prince have a juſt cauſe of war 
againſt another prince, he makes no ſcruple, if he 
conquers, to take his crown ; and the ſobjedts of ſuch 
a conquered prince make no ſeruple of conſcience to 
ſubmit to the conqueror ; though ſometimes a per- 
ſonal kindneſs for a juſt and indulgent prince, and a 
concernment for their own liberties and fortunes, may 
make them uneaſy under it, and glad of the firſt op- 
portunity to do themſelves and their prince right. 

The truth is, princes have no reaſon to like this 
principle; for, ere it true, they could have no re- 
medics againſt the injuries of neighbour princes ; they 
might, indeed, fight and conquer, but they had bet- 
ter let it alone, if they muſt not take the throne which 
their ſword has won; for it is only the fear of con- 
quelt, and loſing their crowns when they are con- 
quered, that can keep princes in awe, and bring them 
to juſt and equal terms; and if no prince mult loſe his 
crown, becauſe no prince mult take it, it will be im- 
poſſible to beat an injurious and obſtinate prince into 
good terms; and I believe princes will as ſoon be 
perſuaded, that it is as unlawtul to make war, as that 
it is unlawful to ſeize a conquered crown, and will 
think one as meritorious a principle as the other. 

And it is certain, ſubjedts have leſs reaſon to like 
this principle, becauſe it makes them ſacrifices, even 
do the mis! oxtunes of ter prince. A prince when he 
* 


merit in this world, becauſe there are ſo 
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is conquered, or ſees that he muſt be conquered, thay 
eſcape by flight, but a whole nation cannot run away; 
and if they could, have no reafon to leave their coun- 
try and their fortunes behind them ; and yet, accord- 
ing to this principle, they muſt not ſubmit, nor ſwear 
allegiance to the conquer or, while the prince who 
has forſaken them lives, though they cannot ſecure 
their lives and fortunes without it. But nature and 
common ſenſe is too powerful for the ſophiſtry of ſuch 
principles, and thoſe who cannot reaſon, can feel 
what they are to do in ſuch caſes. The loyaleſt ſub- 
jects, when no perſonal obligations, or ſecret intereſts, 
drtermine them otherwiſe, wilt ſave themſelves by 
ſubmiſſion, when they cannot defend their prince by 
their arms; and do not think they do ill in it; and I 
ſuppoſe princes do not think ſo neither, becaufe they 
expect the ſame from the ſubjects of other princes in 
the like circumſtances ; and ſuch an univerfal conſent, 
both of princes and ſubjects, when there is no law 
of God or nature againſt it, makes it a ſtanding law 
in all revolutions, which both princes and fukjedts 
muſt ſubmit to. So that this principle, were it never 
ſo true, can do no ſervice, and therefore can have no 
w that 
believe it, that they are not hands enough, either to 
keep a prince on his throne, or to reſtore him to it. 
All our non-ſwearers could not hinder the late revo- 
lution, nor can they make another : they are enough 
to make a noiſe, eſpecially if the loud and zealous 
ladies of that ſide be reckoned in ; but other hands and 
other pretences muſt do their work, if ever they hope 
to ſee it done; and then no thanks to their principles 
for it. Whatever reward their future ſervices may 
deſerve, princes themſelves will not think that their 
principles deſerve any. 

Let us then now conſider the merit of their actions, 
and what opinion the late king is like to have of that, 
if he ſhould return. | 

I ſuppoſe they will be contented he ſhould forget 
their merits towards him, while he was on the throne, 
eſpecially about 3 his declaration; as likewiſe 
their Tower and their Weſtminſter-hall merits ; which 
were indeed great, and did deſerve, and would have 
had a better reward from a better hand, had they not 
rendered themſelves incapable of it. But ſure they 
do not expect the late king ſhould reward them for 
ſuch ſervices. He knew that this raiſed that general 
diſcontent, which occalioned that general revolt which 
coſt him three crowns : and if all their merits can 
expiate this guilt, they come off well ; and roy had 
need be very extraordinary merits, which have firit ſo 
great a guilt to expiate, before they can pretend to 
merit. Could their non-{wearing reſtore him to his 
throne again, it would but juſt undo what they had 
done, which is no more than their duty, and there- 
fore cannot merit, no, not ſo much as a pardon, 
though it may make them capable of it, if they fall 
into merciful hands. But ſtill there are four years 
exile, and the loſs of three crowns, and the expence 
of ſo much blood and treafure ; the diſhondur of ſo 
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many defeats, and the ruin of Ireland to be accounted 
for: And how can they make reſtitution for all this ? 
which yet they mult do- before they can lay claim to 


merit. | Y 
Let all this then be forgot, for it is their intereſt it 


ſhould ; but they are very ſanguine men, if they hope 


it will: whence then will they date their merits ? 

When it was certainly known, that the prince of 
Orange, now our gracious ſovereign, was ready to 
land, they ſeemed as well pleaſed with it as other 
men, and refuſed when they were preſſed to it by the 
late king, to declare their abhorrence of it; but, in- 
ſtead of that, took upon them to give him advice, and 
to publiſh it when they had done: in which advice 
they recommended almoit every particular- of the 

rince's declaration, complained of the ſame abuſes, 
and adviſed the calling of a parliament to redreſs them; 
as if the prince's declaration and their advice had been 
drawn by the ſame pen, and the advice had been pub- 
liſhed on purpoſe to ſecond the declaration. This, 
I ſuppoſe, they will not reckon among their merits 
neither; and, if they can excuſe what was ſo haſtily 
done at Guildhall, before the late king was gone out 
of the land, they may very well be contented no more 
ſhould be ſaid of that. 

The only merit then they have to pretend, is their 
refuſing the oath of allegiance to King William and 
Queen Mary, and forfeiting their eccleſiaſtical, Civil, 
or military preferments for it : but what is this to the 
late king ? Is this done out of kindneſs to him, or 
his government? Would they not have been*contented 
to have lived peaceably and quictly, as they themſelves 
profeſſed, could they have kept their preferments, and 
have been excuſed from the new oaths? And how do 
they merit of hun, by refuſing the oaths with the loſs 


of their preferments, if they did it not for his ſake, 


but tor another and better reaſon, for fear of being 
damned? God may reward this, but King James 1s 
not beholden to them. Will they be better ſubjects 
hereafter ? Will they read his declaration when he 
returns? Will they make his will their law? Will 
they fubmit to his next eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, and 
give up their colleges and churches to prieſts and Je— 
tuits* Will they be content to take him the very ſame 
man that he went away, and to ſerve him in his own 
way ? Will they no more fill the nation with the 
noiſe and fears of popery and arbitrary power? Will 
they turn Papiſts themſelves ? Or ſtand by patiently, 
and give leave to his prieſts to pervert Proteſtants as 
faſt as they can? Will they promiſe to demean them- 
lelves with more reſpect towards the king's religion, 
and to leave off their old ſaucinęſs of printing and 
preaching againſt popery ? This, indeed, would bid 
fair for merit; but if they oppoſe his methods of go- 
vernment, and his glorious deſigns, as much as they 
do King William's right; if it be only a title they 
boggle at, if this be all that makes them uneaſy at 
the change, their not ſwearing does him no ſervice: 
he could have kept his kingdoms upon theſe terms 


before, but he ſcorned it; and ſo he will thoſe, Who, 
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to ſave their conſciences, or their honours, ang: to. 
recover their preferments, would have him upon theſe 
terms again. ; 

As much as ſome men glory in their ſteadineſs & 
principles (which is certainly a very honourable thing 
and an excellent degree of virtue, when the principles 
are plain and certain) yet few princes (to be ſure not 
the late king) like ſuch a ſteadineſs to principles as 
oppoſes their deſigns; a ſtubborn, inflexible conſcience 
is a very unruly thing, and kings do not like ſuch 
ſubjects as dare oppole a king upon the throne, what. 
ever the cauſe be: ſo that I ſuſpect their very bolg. 
neſs and reſolution, in oppoling their preſent majef. 
ties, upon- a mere point of law, will be thought no 
virtue ft to be rewarded by a prince, who would make 
his will ſuperior to all laws. 

And, if the merit of the non-ſwearers is likely to 
vaniſh into nothing, eſpecially when there is no oc-. 
calion any longer to court and flatter them, and pricits 
and Jeſuits have free liberty to comment on their me- 
rits, what merit will thay men have to plead, who 
were forward and zealous in the revolution, have 
ſworn allegiance to their preſent majeſties, have ſerved 
them in their armies and navies at home and abroad? 
There is no doubt, but they ſhall have fair promiſcs. 
and good words at preſent, and ſhall be remembered. 
hereafter, when there 1s occaſion. | 

But, ſuppoſe the merits of the non- ſwearing, or 
forſwearing clergy and laity, who will help forwards 
another revolution, ſhould be acknowledged to be 
very great, what probability is there, that the church 
of England ſhould fare ever the better for it, when, 
popery and arbitrary power itind in the way? Paſt 
experience gives no great encouragement to hope this. 
King Lewis was as much obliged to his Proteſtant. 
ſubjects of France, as it is poſſible for any king to 
be ; for they ſet the crown upon his head ; and how. 
he has rewarded them, all the world rings of it. The. 
late king was not much leſs beholden to the church of: 
England, when they ſo vigorouſly oppoſed the bill of 
excluſion ; and how he alfo rewarded them, we all, 
lately ſaw and felt : and ſhall Proteſtants, after this, 
think of obliging ſuch princes by their merits ? They 
underſtand better, that merit is no Proteſtant doctrine, 
and that there can be none out of the church of Rome: 
and why ſhould any body expect that which cannot. 
be ? Nay, ſhould the late king return again, and be 
as much at the devotion of his non- ſwearing friends, 
as they promiſe themſelves he will be, I. very much, 
doubt what the church of England will gain by this.“ 


If we may gueſs at the ſpirit of the party by the bitter; 


zeal which inſpires all their writings, I. cap expect. 
nothing from them but as fierce a perſecution of the 
church of England, as ever it ſuffered from Papitts. 


or fanaticks, excepting Smithfield fires, which polli-. 


bly may be exchanged for Tyburn. All who live in. 
the communion of the church of England, as now. 
eſtabliſhed, are, in their account and conſtant lan- 
guage, no better than hereticks and ſchiſmatics, and- 


perjured apoſtates; much greater crimes than the 
3 Traditores 


of 


Traditores were guilty of, which was the only pre- 
rence for the Donatiſt ſchiſm and perſecution. The 
ſeem to comfort themfelves, under their preſent ſut- 
ferings, more with the ſweet hopes of revenge, than 
any great expectations of future rewards ; that they 
ſhall live to ſee the ſwearing biſhops and prieſts the 
contempt of 3 and people“; for if the archbi- 
ap of York, who is particularly named, cannot 
eſcape them, I doubt they will make but very few 
exceptions. And is not this a great encouragement 
to any, who have complied with the preſent govern- 
ment, to help theſe men to power again? Muſt not 
the nobilii y and gentry expect their ſhare of vengeance, 
as well as the clergy? And is not the church of Eng- 
land then in a hopeful ſtate? Which muſt be purged 
and reformed into Jacobite principles, and by ry 
cobite ſpirit. . 

| Thel: are all very ſenſible proofs (as far as we can 
reaſon about ſuch matters) how little good 1s to be 
expected from the return of the late king with a 
French power z he muſt return the ſame man he went, 


him; nay, he muſt return much worſe than he went, 
becauſe he mult return more a vaſſal to France; which 
I ſuppoſe will not mend the condition of Engliſh ſub- 
jects, during his reign. 
Theſe things ought to be well conſidered ; for if 
his government was ſo uneaſy before, and gave us 
ſuch a frightful proſpect, as made the nation very 
willing to part with him, when he thought fit to leave 
them, it would ſeem very ſtrange to by-itanders, ſhould 
they now grow fond of his return, when 1t 1s certain, 
if he does return, and returns by the methods now in- 
tended, popery and arbitrary power mult be more tri 
umphant than ever.. | | 

He wanted nothing but power to make. himſelf 
abſolute, and to make us all Papiſts or martyrs, or 
refugees ; and that he will now. have : for it a French 
power Can conquer us, it will make him as abſolute 
as the French king will let him be; or, to ſpeak pro 
perly, it will make him, though not an abſolute: 
mon yet an abſolute viceroy, and miniſter of France. 

ce will adminiſter, an abſolute power and govern-. 
ment, under the influence and direction of French 
counſels ;. and, then we know not what will become. 
of the liberties and religion of, England. And haye- 
we ſo long diſdained the thoughts of ſubjection to 
France? Has a Erench league been thought ſuch a 
national grievance ? Has the pretence of à war with. 
France been found ſuch an excellent expedient to get 
money of Engliſh parliaments ? Has the expectation, 
of it fired Engliſh. ſpirits, and, upon occaſion, filled 
our armies. and navies, without need of. preſſing, or 
beat of drum? Have we fo. deteſted the French cru- 
tes to Proteſtants? And, ſhall we now. ſo willingly, 
ſtoop to the yoke, and think it a great favour that they, 
will vouchfate to conquer us? Let us never complain” 
bereafter, that our chains pinch and gall us, when we. 
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and then popery and arbitrary power mult return with 


, * Apol. for the new Separat. | 
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ourſelves are ready with ſo much joy and thankfulneſs: 
to put them on. And, whatever ſome fancy, they 
will find it a very eaſy and natural thing for the late 

king, if he return by force and power, to make him- 
ſelf abſolute by law: princes.always gain new powers 
by the ineffectual oppoſition of ſubjects: if they loſe 
their crowns and. recover them again, they receive 
them with an addition of ſome brighter jewels, and 
turn diſputed prerogatives into legal and undoubted 

rights. Thus we know it was when King Charles: 


the Second returned from a long exile, all the new 


acts and declarations were made in favour of the crown, 
and ſubjects bound to their good behaviour, as faſt as: 
laws could bind them; for in all ſuch revolutions, 

thoſe who ſuffered with or for their prince, return 
with zeal and reſcntment ; and take care, in the firſt 
place, to eſtabliſh all ſuch prerogatives of the crown 

as were diſputed before, and to grant ſuch new pow-- 
ers as they think are wanting. And others there are. 
always forward to make their fortunes by compliment-. 
ing the returning prince ; and to expiate their former- 
crimes by a forward and flaming loyalty ; and-the reſt 
are over-awed and frighted into a compliance; and. 
thus it is commonly ſeen, that between zeal and flat- 
tery, and fear, the king increaſes in power, and the 
people forfeit their liberties; and we muſt not expect 
that it ſhould be otherwiſe now, ſhould the late king. 
return. | 

The firſt compliment that muſt be made to him is 
a Jacobite parliament, and God knows what ſuch a 
parliament will do! Will they deny him a toleration 
for Papiſts, the repeal of, the teſt, the forfeitures, or: 
ſurrenders of chasters, and a new regulation of cor-- 
porations? Will they diſpute, nay, will they not de 
clare his diſpenſing power, and e his eccleſi- 
aſtical commiſſions? Will they make any ſeruple to 
declare the legitimacy of the prince of Wales, or to- 
leave the manner of his education to thoſe who will 
certainly breed him up in popery ? Will they not take: 
care for new Jacobite teſts to renounce and abhor all 
the ſeveral hypotheſes and principles of government, 
which have been urged to juſtify our ſubmiſſion and 
allegiance to their preſent majeſties? And when they. 
have done this, how eaſy will it be for a downright 
popiſh parliament, .which will be the next ſtep that. 
will be made to do all the reſt ? 

It is very evident what advantages the prieſts and. 
Jeſuits will have, in ſuch a juncture, to make proſe- 
lytes, while the people are in, a. fright, and grown 
giddy with ſuch frequent revolutions ; and thoſe Who 
in the late reign, were the great advocates of the Pro- 
teſtant cauſe, are diſgraced at court, threatened into-: 
ſilence, .their authority. weakened, .and their perſons. 
reproached both by Papiſts and Jacobites. Numbers 
of converts was their great want before, and the prefs- 
and the pulpit their great. hindrance; but Jacobites 
will, by natural inſtinct, learn more loyalty, , and + 
others will be taught. it, as Gideon. once taught the. 


men. 
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never was fuch an tunity ſince. the reformation 
for a plentiful harveſt of converts, as this would be 
like to prove. And who can bear the thoughts of 
this, who bas any aſſion for the ſouls of men, 
any zeal for the church of England, or any concern 


to preſerve and propagate the true faith and worthip. 


of Chriſt to poſterity? _ H 

All this. is upon a ſuppoſition of the late king's re- 
turn, which I declare to you I am not afraid of, 
though it is fit to mind thoſe men who are fo fond 
of it, what they may reafonably expect if he ſhould 
return; which poſſibly may abate their zeal in this 
cauſe, and that may prevent the miſchiefs of an at- 
tempt ; for, without a hopeful conſpiracy in England, 
the French king is too wary to make ſuch an attempt. 

But, if they have any love to their country, any 
Pity left in them for the lives and fortunes of Engliſh 
2 I beſeech them to conſider what the ca- 
Iamities and deſolations of civil war will be; for that 
it muſt end in, if there be an invaſion from abroad, 
{trengthened with a powerful conſpiracy at home. 
King William, as I ſaid before, will not deſert or 
abdicate ; for I never heard of a prince who had ven- 
tured ſo much to reſcue a kingdom out of ſo great a 
danger, that would fo eaſily expoſe it again to the 
ſame, or a greater danger. And ſurely the late king 
does not expect he ſhould, for he knows him too 
well: ſo that if they look for ſuch another revolution, 
to turn King William out, as brought him in, they 
will, in all probability, be miſtaken. There are too 
many perſons of honour and fortune engaged in this 
cauſe, who know the late king too well to take his 
word ; and were it poſſible to wheedle men of fortune 
and ſenſe, the genius and ſpirit of the nation is againſt. 
them : and that which could make the late revolution, 
will probably be able to prevent this. 

It muſt then come to blows, if an attempt be made : 


and. the fortune of one battle may not decide it; and 


thoſe who are too young to remember the deſolations 
which the late civil wars in England made, let them 
look into Ireland, and ſee to what a heap of rubbiſh- 
a flouriſhing and fruitful country is reduced by being 
the ſcene of a three years war. | 

It is made a popular pretence to raiſe diſcontents, 
and to make people di ſaffected to the preſent govern- 
anent, that the taxes for maintaining this war are 
grown fo intolerable, and there is no proſpect of an 
end of them: now I muſt confeſs, that the taxes fall 
very heavy upon ſome, and am ſorry that the preſent 
poſture of our affairs does require it, and that there 


can be no eaſier ways found to ſupply the plain and 


preſſing neceſſities of the ſtate: but we ought to con- 


lider, that ſtill all this is infinitely eaſier than popery 


and French ſlavery, if we regard only our eſtates, 
The annual exactions of the church of K 

all the cheating ways their prieſts had to get money) 
while popery was the religion of England, uſed to be 
complained of as a national grievance, and a heavier 
tax upon the ſubject, than all the king's revenves.: 


ome, (beſides: 
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men of Succoth, with briars and thorns. ' And there 


and if thoſe who complain of our taxes, were but one 
month in France, to fee the poverty and miſery which 
the French government has brought upon them, t 
would. come home very well contented to pay taxes, 
and to fight againſt the French too. We are free ſub. 
jects, not ſlaves ; we are taxed by out own repreſen. 
tatives, who tax themſelves as well as us; and this 
not by the arbitrary will of the prince. We pay for 
our own defence and preſervation as all people ought 
to do; and, while we do not pay near ſo much as our 
religion, and lives, and liberties, are worth, and have 
left wherewithal to maintain ourſelves, we have ng 
ſuch great reaſon to complain. 

But how heavy ſoever taxes are, are they like x 
civil war? Like the dread and terror of an enemy's 
army, or of our own ? Are they like having our houſes 
filled with ſoldiers; or, which is worſe, burnt or 
plundered? Are they like loſing our friends, our f. 
thers, huſbands, or children, by whoſe kindneſs or 
labours we fubliftcd? In a word, are they like the 
ſpoils of harveſt, or the deſolation of a whole country ? 

And can we be contented to ſee England again the 
ſeat of war? It is certain, in our preſent circum- 
{tances, it cannot be made fo, unleſs we onrlclyes 
pleaſe: France has too many enemies, to think of 
conquering England without factions at home; and, 
were it not for them, we need not fear its united 
force; and I hope conſidering men, of what perſua- 
ſion ſoever they be, will not think it worth the while 
to ruin their country by a civil war, to purchaſe a 
French flavery and popery ; two very dear things, 
could we-purchaſe them never ſo cheap. 

What I have ſaid hitherto, concerns only England; 
but it becomes us to look a little abroad, and conſider, 
what a fatal influence a French conqueſt of England 
will have upon the affairs of all Europe. That it is 
not mere juſtice and honour that makes the French 
king eſpouſe the cauſe of the late King James, his 
encroachments and uſurpations on his neighbours will 
witneſs. - He has no ſcruples of conſcience about the 
rights of other princes; all he can get is his own. 
But England was formerly a friend and contederate, 
at leaſt not an enemy; — now the power of England 
(which the French have never had reaſon to delpile) 
is in the hands of a king who owes the French king 
2 good turn, and will not, 1 hope, die in his debt. 
This checks his ambitious deſigns ; give life and ſpirit 
to the confederacy ; threatens to make him reſtore 
what he has taken, and what he keeps by mere force 
and violence, and to reduce him within his ancient 
bounds, and to the ancient conſtitution of the French 

rnment; and he knows, while King William 
poſſeſſes the Engliſh throne, and keeps up the cone. 
deracy, he muſt not expect to get much more, and 
may be in conſtant danger of loſing what he has 
gotten. : : 

This makes the French king: concerned to re- 
ſtore the late King James to the throne of England, 
to get rid of a formidable enemy, and to ſtrengthen 


himfelf with the alliance of a powerful * Pg 
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England will probably turn the ſcales, on which ſide 
focver it happens to be: and there is no doubt, but 
the arms of England muſt be devoted to the ſervice of 
France, if a French power ſhould — the late king 
in his throne again; and let any Engliſh Proteſtant, 
who can think coolly of things, conſider what a mar 
lignant aſpect this would have upon the kberties of 
Europe, and on the whole Proteſtant intereſt. 

The arms, or the money of France, has hitherto 
been an equal match, at leaſt for all the confederates; 
while he has found other employment for the Impe- 
rial and Engliſh forces; but, thanks be to God, the 
king of England, and the Engliſh forces, are now at 
leiſure to attend his motions ; thoſe forces which beat 
him at the Boyne, at Athlone, at Agrim, at Lime- 
rick; in a word, which beat him out of Ireland, and 
have now got a habit of beating the French: and it 
is no wonder that he is not fond of ſuch company in 
Flanders, but endeavours to find ſome new work for 
them at home. And if he can but ſend them home 
again, and embroil us in a civil war, that is one great 
point gained; but if he proves 'ſuccefsful in his at- 
tempt, he makes England his own, and will turn 
their arms upon the confederates : and what can then 
ſtand in his way? What ſhould hinder him from be- 
ing the ſole and abſolute monarch of the weſt ? And 
then it is eaſy to read the fate of Proteſtants. - ' 

Thus, fir, I have freely told yon, what I appre- 
hend will be the neceſſary and unavoidable- effects of 
a French conqueſt. I pretend not to prophecy, nor 
to demonſtration in fuch cafes ; but what I have ſaid, 
has all the appearances of probability, all the degrees 
of moral certainty, that any thing'of this nature can 
have; and that is the only rule in theſe matters by 
which wiſe men are to judge and act. 

And this has prepared a plain and eaſy anſwer to 
your ſecond queition, What Engliſh ſabje&ts are 
dound in conſeience to do, in caſe the late king ſhould 


crown ? 

Now there are two ſorts of perſons concerned in 
this queſtion: 1. Theſe who have not ſworn allegi- 
ance to King William and Queen Mary, but aceount 
the late King James as much their king, as he was 


2, Thoſe who have ſworn allegiance to King Wil- 
Ham and Queen Mary: and there are two parts of 
this queſtion; 1. Whether they are bound in con- 
ſcience to affiſt the late king, if he return? 2. Whe- 


againſt him? 

As for the firſt part of this queſtion, and as-far as 
it concerns the non-wearers, I {hall aſk them two or 
three queſtions, and leave them to anſwer them them- 


ſelves, 

1. The firſt queſtion is, Whether they can think 

themielves bound in conſcience, upon any pretence 

ry againſt the Proteſtant 
(as they muſt confeſs if 
9 


whatever, to tight for 
faith and-- Worſhip; that is, 
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land in England with French forces to demand his 


when he {at upon the throne; and that their obliga- 
tions to him are the fame now that ever they were. 


ther it be lawful for them to oppoſe him, and fight. 
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they are Proteſtants) to fight for hereſy and idolatry 
againſt the true faith and worſhip of Chriſt ; or to 
fight for antichriſt, and againſt Chriſt? Can any con- 
ſideration make this lawful? If nothing can (as I 
will venture to take it for granted that nothing can) 
then whatever duty they muy fancy they ſtill owe to 
their abdicated prince, it cannot be their duty to fight 
for him, when they cannot fight for him without 
fighting againſt Chrift and his religion; though — 1 
muſt not fight againſt their prince for Chriſt, becauſe 
Chriſt in ſuch caſes requires his diſciples to ſuffer, 
not to fight for him; yet it does not follow, that they 
mult fight for their prince againſt Chriſt, to bring a 
2 pt upon his faithful diſciples, and to contri- 
ute what they can to extirpate the name and the re- 


ligion of Proteſtants out of Europe. 


Do they think themſelves bound in confcience to 
fight for their prince, againſt the laws and liberties of 
their country, as well as againſt the faith and wor- 
ſhip of Chriſt ? Let the rights of princes be never fo 
ſacred, have the reſt of mankind no rights, but only 
princes? Is there no ſuch thing as juſtice due to our- 
ſelves, nor to our fellow- ſubjects? Have the free- born 
ſubjects of England no natural, no legal rights? And 
is there any law of God or man, to fight for our prince 
againſt. the laws and liberties of our country, Which 
are the meaſures and boundaries of that duty which we 
owe to princes? That is, to fight for our prince, 
againft.the rule of our duty and obedience. to princes ; 
when” our prince and the laws and liberties of our 
country are on contrary. ſides, though we ſhould grant 
them (according to their own principles) that we 
muſt not fight againſt our prince for our laws and 
liberties, ' yet no more muſt we fight for our prince 
againſt our laws and liberties: it is abundantly enough 
to be paſſive in ſuch caſes ; but a nation which fights. 
againſt its own laws and liberties, is felo de ſe, guilty 
of the worſt. kind of ſelf- murder: Can any Engliſh- 
man, whatever opinion he has of the late king's right, 
think himſelf bound in conſcience to maintain his 
right, by giving up his country to France ? Lo make 
him king, and all his ſubje&s French ſlaves ? For can 
any prince have more right to be king of England, 
than the kingdom of England has to be England? 

Is it not an unacountable tenderneſs and ſcrupu- 
loſity of conſcience, to be ſo concerned for any one 
prince's right, as to ſacrifice the rights and liberties 
of all the princes in Europe to his? To ſet him upon 
the throne, to drive all other princes from theirs ? 
We are citizens of the world, as well as ſubjects of 
England, and have our obligations to mankind, and 
to other princes, as well as to our own; and though 
our obligation to no one other prince is great, as to 
our own, yet the publick good of mankind, or of a 
great part of the world, is a more ſacred obligation, 
than the particular intereſt of our own prince or coun- 
try; much leſs then can the right of any particular 
prince, be it what it will, ſtand in competition with 
the rights and liberties of our own country, and of 
all Europe beſides. a 


— 
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It is to no more purpoſe to diſpute with men who 

do not feel the force of this argument at the firſt hear- 
ing, than to reaſon with blind men about colours; 
they have no ſenſe left, nothing but a ſtupid and flaviſh 
loyalty; all things, though never ſo ſacred, muſt give 
place to this; the care , religion, the love of their 
country, their juſtice and charity to all mankind, 
mult vail to their ſenſelefs miſtake of the true mean- 
ing of this word layalty; by which they will needs 
underſtand an abſolute obedience, without limitation 
or reſerve ; when, molt certainly, it ſignifies no more 
than obedience according to law. 

2. 1 would aſk, What they would think themſelves 
bound to do in ſuch cafes, were the late king upon 
the throne again? Unleſs they have changed their 
minds (and then they are not ſo ſteady to principles 
as they pretend to be) we may very reaſonably gueſs 
what they would do, by what they did while he was 
upon the throne. It is certain, they ſo much diſliked 
his open deſigns of popery and arbitrary power, that 
they-oppoſed him as far as they durit, and would not 
fight for him to keep him on the throne ; nay, by 
their examples and counſels, they had ſo influenced 
the army, that they would not fight for him neither ; 
and fo poſſeſſed the country, that the nobility and 
gentry took arms, and declared for the prince of 

range, which they thought they might very well do, 
when the bithops would not declare againſt him. 
This was then thought conſiſtent enough with the 
high-tory loyalty; and yet, if they were not then 
bound to fight for him to keep him on the throne, I 
am at a great loſs to know, how it comes to be their 
duty now. to fight for him, to reſtore him to it : he 
was certainly their king then, and yet they would not 
fight for him, no, not to defend his perſon, crown, 
and dignity. And though they call him their king 
ſtill, it is certain he is not king of England, whatever 
right they may think he has to be ſo; and therefore 
to fight for him now, is not to fight for the king, but 
to fight to make him king again. But, to let that 
Pals, ſuppoſe him to be their king, ſince they will 

ave him ſo, how do they come to be more obliged 
to fight for him now he is out of the throne, than 
they were to fight for him while he was in it? If they 
think it their duty to fight for their king, againſt the 
religion, the laws, and the liberties of their country, 
it was their duty to have fought for him then; if they 
do not think this, it cannot be their duty to tight for 
him now. 

But they did not expect what followed; they de- 
ſired to have their laws and liberties ſecured, but not 
that he ſhould loſe his crown: I believe very few did 
then expect what followed, no more than they do 
now conſider what will follow: but, ſince he would 
leave his crown, who could help it? for nobody took 
1t from him. oe | 

3. Let me then aſk them another queſtion, Whe- 
ther they would think themſelves bound in conſcience 
to fight for lim, did they verily believe, that, if he 
recovered his thione, he would as zealouſly promote 
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which obliged them no longer than till the late king 


tering into a longer diſpute about the lawfulneſs o 


popery and arbitrary power, as he did before ? If the 
4 — would ng they have been at their u * 
ram once already; a ſccond overſight, in the ſame 
kind, would be worſe than the firſt. If they ſay th 
would, I give them over as profeſſed enemies to the 
true religion, and the liberties of mankind, 

This, I hope, may ſatisfy the non-ſwearers, if 
they will coolly and ſeriouſly conſider it, that they are 
not bound in conſcience to fight for the late king 
nay, that they are as much bound in conſcience not 
to fight for him, as they are bound not to fight againſt 
the Proteſtant religion, and civil _ liberties, not only 
of England, but ot all Europe. 
4. As for thoſe who have ſworn allegiance to King 
William and Queen Mary ; belides all the former 
conliderations, they are under the obligations of an 
oath, not to fight againſt their preſent majeſties, whoſe 
ſworn ſubje&s. and liege-men they are. For let 
them expound faith and true allegiance to as low a 
ſenſe as poſſibly they can, the leaſt that they ever could 
make of it, is to live quietly and peaceably under their 
government; not to attempt any thing againſt their 
perſons, or crowns; not to hold any correſpondence 
with, nor to give any aſliſtance to their enemies; and 
therefore to countenance a French invaſion, or to 
aſſiſt the late king in recovering the throne, which 
their majeſties ſo well fill, and which they have ſworn 
not to diſpoſſeſs them of, muſt be downright perjury. 
If they be ſure that their oaths to the late king (ll 
oblige them, that indeed would make void the obli- 
gation of this ſecond oath ; but then they mult be 
guilty of perjury in taking it, and by the breaking of 
it will declare to all the world, that they deliberately 
and wilfully perjured themſelves when they took it; 
and let them remember this, when they take arms 
againſt their majeſties, and let them expect that recom- 
pence which they deſerve. 

Thoſe who took this only as a temporary oath, 


ſhould return into England again to demand his crown, 
are guilty of perjury, if they keep it no longer than 
till they have a promiſing opportunity to break it: 
for this is to mock God, and to deceive the govern- 
ment by their oaths: for no man can think that the 
meaning of the oath was no more but this, / 45 - 
miſe and ſwear to bear faith and true allegiance ts Ang 

illiam and Queen Mary, till I have power and por 
tunity, by the return of King James with a French arm), 
to join his forces, and to ofk him to recaver his thrme. 
Thoſe who will take and keep oaths at this rate, we 
muſt leave to God : but nothing is more plain and 
certain, than that the new oath of allegiance obliges 
all who have taken it, under the guilt of perjury, at 
leaſt not to fight for the late king, againſt King Wil 
liam and Queen Mary. : 

And here I may very fairly conclude, without en. 


fighting againſt a foreign army, though the late king 
__ 4 the head of it; for were thoſe who ſcruple 


this, ſatisfied that they ought not to fight for = 


i 
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r oreſent majeſties have friends enough, who are 
— ell ſatisfied to fight againſt him; ef] cially 
bringing along with him the greateſt enemies | oth to 
the proteſtant religion, and to the civil liberties, not 
only of the Engliſh nation, but of all the kingdoms 
and ſtates of Europe, France itſelf not excepted. 


However, this letter is large enough already, and if 

I find you deſire farther ſatisfaction in this matter, eſ- 

cially about the late King James's declaration, which 

is lately come to my hands, you may expect a ſpeedy 

account of it in a ſecond letter, from, 9 
Sir, yours. 


_ 


Political Remarks on the Life and Reign of King WILLIAM III. Firſt, From his 
Birth to the Abdication of King James II. Secondly, From his Acceſſion to the 


Crown of England to his Death. 


mother to this prince, by depriving him 
of a father, before ſcarce a human ſoul had been 
breathed into the infant, yet ſhe abundantly made 
amends for that unkindneſs, by the prudence and in- 
dulgency of his mother, eldeſt daughter of King 
Charles the Firſt, who, by means of the blood from 
whence ſhe ſprung, not only conveyed to him a pro- 
ſpect of attaining to three kingdoms, but alſo, by the 
care ſhe took of his education, ſhe formed his ſoul 
worthy of the crowns he was deſtined by Providence 
to wear, | 
We read a ſtory of Sempronius, that he caught two 
ſnakes ingendering, and that, being ſurpriſed at the 
novelty, E conſulted: the oracle what the unlucky 
omen meant: the prieſts returned an anſwer, that 
either himſelf or his wife muſt die; and that it was at 
his election, whether he would ſubmit to death him- 
ſelf, or doom the partner of his bed to that misfor- 
tune; that, upon his killing the male ſnake, it was 
his turn to die; and that, upon the death of the female, 
his wife muſt undergo the — deſtiny. This gene- 


Firſt. T' OUGH fortune might ſeem a ſtep- 


rous Roman, unterrified with the apprehenſions of an- 


other world, cauſed the ſnake to die, whoſe fate was 
twiſted with his, confiding in the known piety and 
prudence of his lady, and believing her life more ne- 
ceſſary to the common good of his family than his own. 
The oracle and his uxurious confidence were jult ; he 
died according to the prediction of the firſt, and his 
family, by the conduct of his widow, found themſelves 
little prejudiced in the loſs of ſo eminent an example 
of tenderneſs. | 

I ſhall not inſiſt upon the truth of this ſtory, we 
have ſome good authors to vouch it ; but certainly, if 
the prince of Orange, father to the late King William, 
had been permitted ſuch an unhappy choice, he might, 
without a blemiſh to his character, have followed the 
ſteps of that illuſtrious Roman, and ſpared his lady, 
whoſe wiſdom, courage, and civility, laid the firlt 


foundation of that grandeur, which her warlike ſon, 
in ſucceeding ages attained to. 

The ſtates of the ſeven provinces ſtood his god- 
fathers ; nor did his mother, though ſo nearly allied to 
the crown of England, think it beneath her quality to 
implore the protection of perſons meanly born, in 
compariſon of her illuſtrious offspring, nor were the 
methods ſhe undertook unagreeable to ſound policy. 
The princely widow underſtood her intereſt very well, 
and the godſon of thoſe high and mighty potentates re- 
ceived, both in his own perſon, and in the reſpect was 
paid his mother, the greateſt arguments of their ſin- 
cere friendſhip and eſteem. 

No blaſing ſtar preceded his birth, and, with its pro- 
8 beams, preſaged his future grandeur. The 

utch aſtrologers could not ſee ſo clearly as the Eng- 
liſh, who affirmed, that a ſtar of ſuch a nature was 
ſeen juſt before the nativity of King Charles the Second. 
In this his countrymen acted unhandſomely, in de- 
priving his birth of ſo glorious and remarkable an ac- 
cident, 

And it muſt be acknowledged, as more reaſonable in 
itſelf, if thoſe celeſtial luminaries attend our actions 
here bclow, that the brighteſt of them ſhould rather 
have waited on the nativity of King William, who re- 
ſtored the glory of thezEngliſh, than upon King Charles 
the Second, who, by the ſupineneſs of his conduR, 
had near loſt the reputation of his country, and the ba- 
lance.of Europe. 

This humility of the princeſs of Orange was as 
much commended by ſome as cenſured by others ; but 


whoever weighs it, muſt acknowledge 1t a piece of 


refined policy, and that her conſideration was both juſt 


and rational: by this ſtep, and others of the like na- 


ture, ſhe entirely rooted out thoſe ideas, and that um- 
brage, the ſtates had conceived at the greatneſs of the 
houſe of Orange, and ſhewed herſelf rather a grand- 
deughter of King James the Firſt, than a ſiſter of King 
James the Second. | | 
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His education was conſiſtent with the manners of 
the country where he was educated ; the methods pre- 
ſeribed him by thoſe who had the honour of his tuition, 
were ſolid and Tevere; nothing gay or glittering was 
ſeen in his court, or the convertiation of thoſe perſons 
who were intruſted with the management of his ten- 
der years: his mind adjuſted itfelf to the admonitions 
of his tutors, and produced a temper ſerious and 
thoughtful, quite averſe from the uſual gallantries prac- 
tiſed in the more refined and polite courts, as they 
ſtiled themſelves, of Europe. 

He was never a mighty ſcholar himſelf, nor did he 
much affect learning, or the charms of a witty con- 
verſation ; ſuch as were maſters of thoſe happy qua- 
lities, were ſeldom employed by him, unleſs ſome of 
the firſt in the affairs of the church; and if ever he 
made uſe of perſons, ſo diſtinguiſhed, in his ſecular 
concerns, it was rather to pleaſe others than himſelf, 
and to acquire a reputation to his councils, more than 
for any pleaſure he took in their harangues or conver- 
fation ; and this may be truly ſaid of him, without in- 
| wagon to his memory, that he was a much greater king, 
but nothing ſo fine a gentleman as his uncle. 

Though he was no great friend to polite learning, 
yet he took care to acquire the French and Engliſh lan- 


guages, which afterwards, were of the higheſt impor- 


tance to his management of ſeveral treaties of the laſt 
conſequence to himſelf and his allies. 

He never had many favourites, and it was well for 
England that he had no more than two; the firſt of 
theſs was Monſieur Bentinck, now earl of Portland, 
who obtained his eſteem and friendſhip by one of the 
moſt generous actions imaginable. This young gen- 
tleman was page to the prince of orange, and much 
of the ſame age with his maſter. It happened that 
the prince was taken ill of the ſmall-pox, which not 
riſing kindly upon him, his phyſicians judged it neceſ- 
fary that ſome young perſon ſhould lie in the fame bed 
with the prince, 1magining, that the natnral heat of 
another would drive out the diſeaſe, and expel it from 
the nobler parts : no-body of quality could be found in 
all the court to make this experiment ; at laſt, Mon- 
ſieur Bentinck, though he had never had the ſmall-pox, 
reſolved to run the rifque ; he did fo, the prince re- 
covered, his page fell ill, and in a little time, had the 
happineſs to find himſelf in a healthy condition, and 
as weil as his maſter. Ever after this ation of Mon- 
ſieur Bentinck's, which was truly great and noble, the 


rince had an entire affection for ſo faithful a ſervant, 


and particularly truſted him in affairs of the higheſt 
conſequence, It was my Lord Portland that tranſ- 
acted the peace of Reſwick, and the ſame nobleman 
managed the negotiations that were ſet on foot betwixt 
the then prince of Orange and the Engliſh nobility, 
who had recourſe to his highneſs before his acceſſion 
to theſe realms. If the favours of the king had ſtop- 
ped hero, and his faithful miniſter had received no 
other arguments of his maſter's eſteem, than reaſonable 
gifts and honours, perchance the character of the de- 
ceaſed monarch 1 have been ſomething greater; 


but things were puſhed too far, and when the parlis 
ment put a ſtop to ſome conceſſion intended fr _s 
lord, it was a plain diſcovery of a weakneſs which has 
been better omitted. \ 

Though his highneſs commanded the army of 4, 
ſtates, very young, when he was ſcarcely ſeventeen - 
age when ſome noblemen are hardly exempt from the 
tuition of a pedant, yet he behaved himſelf with 
greater vigilance, prudence, and conduct, than could 
be reaſonably expected of him, at that time of day. 

But though his conduct was ſurpriſing, when he 
entered upon thoſe high employments of ſtadtholde; 
and general, yet he ſeems rather indebted to chance 
and the miſeries of his country for thoſe poſts, than to 
any perſonal merit of his own, or the atchievemerts of 
his anceſtots. | 

The French had near over-run all Holland, their 
armies had poſſeſſed themſelves of Utrecht, and moſt 
of the reſt of the frontier towns belonging to the {tate 
had ſubmitted themſelves to that invincible deluge 
which their troops could not reſiſt, nor their prudence 
or negotiations avoid. The faction of Barnevelt, we!! 
known by that name in the Low-Countries, were then 
at the helm, and the two brothers, the De Wits, were 
looked upon as chiefs of a party who oppoſed the gran- 
deur of the houſe of Orange. One of theſe was pen- 
ſionary, which is principal ſecretary of ſtate, and was 
either in reality a traitor to his country, or eſteemed as 
ſuch by the boors and common people, whoſe misfor- 
tunes ſowred their humours, and made them ripe for 
tumults and rebellions. Upon the conſtant ſeries of 
their ill ſuccefs, the populace aroſe, tore in pieces the 
two unhappy brothers, and wreſted the government 
from the hands of thoſe who were averſe to the houſe 
of Orange. They continued their reſentments, and 
obliged the ſtates to reſtore his highneſs to all the an- 
cient honours of his family. Yet, though this young 
gentleman was made general by a tumult, yet, once 
poſſeſſed of that high command, he behaved himſelf 
not like a tumultuary general; he ſoon repulſed the 
French out of their new conqueſts, with a greater 
chain of ſuccefs than ever afterwards attended his mi- 
litary actions. ä 

Though fevere and reſerved in the cabinet, yet in 
the camp, he was fiery to a fault, and often expoſcd 
himſelf, and the cauſe he defended, with a raſhncſs 
blameable in an officer of his dignity. 

Yet one thing is very obſervable in his conduct, 
though he had the ſpirit and gallantry of a hero, yet 
he wanted the paſſion of love to make that character 
complete ; neither before, at the time of his marriage, 
or afterwards, was he ever noted for any extraordinary 
tenderneſs; nor could the beauty of his queen, nor 
the addreſs of any other lady, raiſe in him extravrd!- 
nary tranſports; his ſoul was free from theſe weak- 
neſſes, or he had the art to conceal them. f 

But notwithſtanding his whole life was an inſtance 
of his prudence in affairs of this nature (one caſe only 
excepted) yet he never ſhowed ſo great a reſervedaefs, 


nor, indeed, a greater piece of wildom, than upon his 
mar- 


zace with the Lady Mary, eldeſt daughter of the 
9 James: ſhe = a princeſs, who, for her 
beauty, good humour, ſenſe, and piety, had no equal 
in Europe: her zeal for the Proteſtant religion was 
ſurprizing in a lady of her youth, and what did not a 
little add to her ſhining qualities, was her being pre- 
ſumptive heireſs to three kingdoms. The ** of 
England were infinitely deſirous this match ſhould 
take effect, and King Charles perſuaded the world he 
had the ſame inclinations, but privately inſinuated to 
the prince, that his making a peace with France, and 
his inducing the Spaniards to do the ſame, upon ſuch 
terms as 5 majeſty propoſed (which terms, 
in truth, were too favourable to the French) were the 
only means his highneſs had to obtain the lady. Here 
was love and glory in oppoſition to one another; but 
the prince, under theſe extraordinary circumſtances, 
ſhewed an unchangeable temper, and a mind impreg- 
nable againſt the ſtrongelt . aſſaults, He aſſured the 
crown of England, that, although he had the higheſt 
veneration for the Princeſs Mary, yet nothing could 
make him recede from the intereſt of the allies, and he 
ſhould always prefer his honour to all other conſidera- 
tions whatſoever. Fortune was juſt to his virtue; he 
gained his point both ways, and obtained the beſt of 
princeſſes for himſelf, and thoſe articles of peace he 
inſiſted upon for his confederates. 


Catholic, or, in reality, inelinable to that intereſt, he 
thould permit the princeiles to be educated in the Pro- 


this opinion, that I believe few perſons ſtand in doubt 
of it ; but, if ſo, it is plain he preferred the eaſineſs of 
a crown to his future conſiderations. 

If the prince was fond of any thing to a degree, it 
was of hunting and the diverſions of the field; he paid 
his ſervants well that took care of his pleaſures this 
way, and gave them all reaſonable encouragement. 
Perchance ſome of theſe might receive their ſuperflu- 
ous penſions, when the army abroad wanted their ne- 
ceſſary ſubſiſtance. 

Some perſons are of opinion, that the prince held 


commiſſioned, and had their bounds ſet them, further 
than which they were not able to go. It is true, at 
the fight of Seneff, and the battle of the Boyne, he 
tought with ſuch a ſpirit, as generally poſſeſſes thoſe 
who have firmly imbibed a belicf of this nature; but, 
whether his judgment induced him to be of this opinion 
or not, he countenanced the thought, which he was 
ſatisfied made his ſoldiers regardleſs of danger, and. 
contributed to their courage and reſolution. | 

During his being at the helm of the Dutch govern- 
ment in Holland, he was ſparing of his own money, 
but yet not tenacious to that degree, but he concluded 


many, for which he paid dear enough; and it is even 
faid, that the holy father himſelf entered into an en- 
Lagement with him againſt the king, of France, that 
dilturber of mankind. Certain it is, he knew how to 
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It ſcems a wonder if King Charles was a Roman 


tellant faith: yet there ſeem ſo many arguments for 


predeſtination ; that it was his judgment all balls were 


ſeveral alliances with the Proteſtant powers of Ger- 


9 
ſpare, and how to lay out, his money to a advan- 
tage; and if he could have commanded the purſe of 
England, when he was only prince of Orange, as he 
did-afterwards, when he was king of England, in all 
probability, he had never permitted the growth of a 
powers which grew in time, to be ſo formidable to all 

urope. , 

It ” no ſtrange thing that the pope oppoſed the 
king of France, intereit cements the cloſeſt friendſhip ; 
the head of the moſt holy church and St. Peter's ſuc- 
ceſſor, as he ſtiles himſelf, joins with a prince of a dif- 
ferent faith, in order to protect their common liber- 
ties: his moſt Chriſtian majeſty acts the ſame part, 
and confederates with his good friends the Muſſulmen. 
The one leagues with a Proteſtant, the other with an 
Infidel, each for their ſeparate advantage ; and in this 
affair, the pope's dealings muſt be owned the juſter of 
the two: his reaſon for the union was felf-defence ; 
and what obliged the king of France to his confede- 
racy, was no other than the diſhoneſt motives of ty- 
ranny and ambition. 

The prince of Orange, loading in the weſt of Eng- 
land, marched from thence to Exeter, of which city 
he made himſelf maſter, and went forward with the 
ſucceſs that we all know of. Yet his preparations for- 
this deſcent were not carried ſo privately, but the 
count de Vaux, ambaſſador for his moſt Chriſtian 
majeſty at the Hague, diſcovered the whole affair, and 
gave notice of it to his maſter, and. to the envoy of. 

ing James the Second. The king of France unme-. 
diately cauſed a memorial to be preſented to the ſtates 
of Holland on this ſubject, who very fairly denied the 
matter, and turned the blame of the whole affair on 
the prince of Orange. The king of France was ſa- 
tisfied with this anſwer, and certainly the genius of 
that empire was then aflcep, or ſo employed about the 
war going to be made againſt the houſe of Auſtria, that 
it could not be at leiſure to reſpeR che affairs of the 
Low-Countries. If the troops of his molt Chriſtian : 
majeſty had fell down into the Spaniſh Netherlands, in- 
ſtead of W into Germany, the Dutch had been 
obliged to have kept that warlike prince at home, to 
defend their own territories; England might have juſtly 
deſpaired of a revolution, and Europe of its liberties : 
but Providence had ordered things otherwiſe, the court 
of France committed this unalterable blunder, and the 
great Lewis, upon this occaſion, failed to exert that 
judgment which he ſo often convinced the world he 
was maſter of, both before and afterwards. 

The battle of Mons was an action in which the 
rince of Orange acquired a great deal of glory: he 
heat the duke of Luxemburgh, who lay incamped be- 
fore that town, out of his intrenchments, and forced 
his army to a precipitate flight. This relation, with- 
out. other circumſtances, is indeed extremely honour- 
able to the memory of that monarch ; but, if it be alſo 
true, which tradition acquaints us with, concernin 
that battle, the prince deſerved no laurels. It is 1 
certain, that, a few hours before the fight, a pcace was 
concluded betwixt his moſt Chriſtian majeſty and the 
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fates of Holland; but, whether the prince had any no- 


tice of this pacification, I cannot tell; but, if-ſo, to 


fight with the articles of peace in his pocket, proves 
him vain-glorious and revengeful. | 

His enterpriſe upon England muſt be allowed very 
Juſt ; that ſtep towards the revolution, there are but 
few which cavil at; it is true, ſome perſons. would 
have been contented that he had proceeded but little 
further, and only tied up the hands of his unfortunate 
predeceffor. But theſe gentlemen argue _y little like 
politicians, King James would have been King James 
ftill, and ſoon, by the violation of the people's liber- 
ries, returned to that courſe from whence the fucceſs 


of the prince's arms had obliged him to deviate; and, 


admitting King James to have kept within the bounds 
of reaſon and moderation, yet ſtill the Proteſtant re- 
ligion, and the liberties of all Europe, muſt have been 
betrayed to the ambition of France, by the bare neu- 
trality of England, our iſland being the only balance to 
that incredible power which the French has lately aſ- 
ſumed; ſo that King William's taking upon him the 
regency of this nation, ſeems rather to have been an 
act of neceſſity than ambition. Happy is that prince 


who finds ſich an opportunity of mounting a throne, 


where fate or providence puſh upon him that grandeur, 
which it is the nature of all mankind to be deſirous 


of. 


The ſecuring thoſe lords, by the prince of Orange, 


which were ſent to him on the part of King James, 
when he fixed his victorious ſtandards at Windfor, car- 
ried with it an air of ill nature and hardſhip, and looked 
like a violence upon the law of nations; bot they were 
fon diſcharged, and were only ſecured from receiving 
injuries themſelves, and injuring others by their ill- 
timed errand. NO 

The meſſage which the ſon-in-law ſent to his royal 
father, a little before the blue guards took their poſt 
before Whitehall, was looked upon, in theſe times, by 
fuch who had an inclination to their old maſter, as bit- 
ter, undutiful, and wicked; but, certainly the prince 
never ſhewed his clemency, or indeed his tenderneſs, 
for King James, more than upon that occaſion. * The 
rows you under an unavoidable neceflity of entering 
,ondon, the heart and capital of this realm, in order 
to bring thoſe great deſigns to a concluſion, on account 
of which he had run ſo many hazards. The troops 
that he commanded, and would, in all likelihood, have 


took poſſeſſion of Whitehall, were foreigners, of a dif- 


ferent language and retigion than King James, and 
ſich who might have offered violence to the perſon of 
that monarch, notwithſtanding their orders to the con- 
trary : but allowing that King William had detached 
for that ſervice the Scotch and the Engliſh, which bore 
his colours, ſtill the hazards of King Faxes would have 
been the greater; ſeveral of the officers, belonging to 
thoſe regiments, had ſerved in Ireland under King 


James, and had been broke of their commiſſions, 
purely for being Proteſtants ; others had voluntarily 
quitted England or Ireland, to find a liberty of their 


religion abroad, and which they conceived was in din 
rat home, In the number of theſe were Mac 
zeneral Mackay, and ſeveral others: another — 
were perſonally diſguſted by the late King James lc 
were Lieutenant-General Talmaſh, my Lord dun 
and many more of quality and diſtinction: to have 
commanded, therefore, theſe to guard their old maſte; 
againſt whom they had, or pretended to have, ſo many 
cauſes of diſſatisfaction, would have been madneſ; 5 
any perſon, who intended or deſigned that monarch 
ſhould live, till cut off by the 9 nature; which 
was the viſible deſign of King William in reſpect tg 
the late King James, as appears by this, and will be 
made yet further apparent by the ſubſequent obſerra. 
tions. It is true, the honour of General Talmath and 
my Lord Cutts would have guarded the late king from 
violence and injuries to their power : but who could 
anſwer for the caprice and wiimſies of the private ſen. 
tinels? or, who can ſay to their humours, Thus far 
ſha!t thou go, and no further. 

Thus, we frequently ſee the beſt of accounts miſin. 
terpreted ; we turn the great or little end of perſpeclite 
ſuitable to our own inclination or fancy, and the fact 
bears no colour from itſelf, but from the falſe and pre- 
judiced gloſs we put upon it. 

The church of England was as forward in ſolliciting 
King William to invade England as the Dillenters: 
the reaſon of this was evident, becauſe King James 
invaded the church, aſſumed a power to new-mode] the 
univerſities, ſilenced Dr. Sharpe, then miniſter of 8. 
Giles's in the Fields, ſet up an eccleſiaſtical court, ſu- 
perior to that of Doctors Commons, and impriſoned 
the biſhops in the Tower, Yet this very church of 
England, I mean ſome of the clergy, the repreſents- 
tives of the church, refuſed to take the oaths to King 
William, - equally diſſatisfied with their elective and 
hereditary king; they forgot the memorials delivered 
on their behalf, to the prince of Orange, their honour, 
and their misfortunes ; but the reaſon of this uneaſineſs 
appeared moſt plainly; King William had not diſhes 
enough to ſatisfy all the longings and expectations of 
his gueſts, he could not cut out the whole ſtate into 
deaneries and biſhopricks; and, indeed, King William, 
as politick a prince as he was, had not yet craſt enough 
to humour the clergy, neither, perchance, at that time 
of day did he think it his intereſt ſo to do; believing 
that, here in England, the tribe of Levi, and their 
doctrines, always depended on the government, as in 
Holland. 

Sir Charles Sidley, in a ſpeech made to the houſe of 
commons, took the liherty to ſay, that King William, 
though a prince in years, was but a young king; inſi- 
nuating that monarch, though a very wiſe man, was 
not, by reaſon of the ſhortneſs of his reign, at that 
time acquainted with ſeveral ſyſtems of government, 
neceſſary to be known by Engliſh princes; and, ſure, 
one of the miſtakes of that reign appeared, in not ma- 
naging the various factions of the clergy at firſt ; which 


if the king had done with addreſs, they had * 
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forgot the notions * of Sherlock, Sibthorp, or Man- 
Werne prince made a bridge of gold for King James; 
he was taken by his own ſubjects, and, in a ſort of 
confinement, brought back to London. That ſun, 
which was dreaded in the welt as 
ſets in a ſmall town, the ſcorn and mockery of the 
rabble ; but the unhappy king, however barbarous his 
ſubjects were to him, would have had no great cauſe 
of complaint, had his 1 equal. The 
King of kings was deſpiſed by his friends and relations, 
and that monarch, like the ſuffering Jeſus, met with 
ill uſage from thoſe creatures he had made. : 

Yet the permiſſion allowed King James to retire 
where he would, was a plain indication that the prince 
had no manner of deſign of injuring his perſon, nor 
harboured any ſentiments of revenge againſt a father, 
whom he conceived endeavoured, by ungentleman-like 
methods, to deprive him of a throne, and his right, by 
the birth and merits of his lady, a princeſs of inimi- 
table piety am virtue. ; ; : 

It was an unaccountable miſtake in policy, and an 
error ill agreeing with the prudence of King William, 
in not ſecuring and bringing to juſtice thoſe traitors, 
who, by their flagitious councils, had near ruined the 
church and ſtate ; I mean thoſe who once diſgraced the 
bench, and from that ſeat of juſtice, forgetting the duty 
they owed their God, their king, and their — 
and as little mindful of their own honour and the pu 
lick liberty, gave their opinion, that the king might 
diſpenſe with the penal laws and the teſt, thoſe bul- 
warks of the Englith franchiſes: a juſt ſeverity upon 
theſe people, and a retroſpection into their actions, 
would have given their ſucceſſors ſufſicient warning to 
make them honeſt; and though our modern judges 
have behaved themſelves with all the worth and pro- 
bity imaginable, yet their impartiality muſt not be 
eſteemed the effects of any terror that was ſtruck into 
them by a juſt puniſhment of their predeceſſors, but 
rather ſpringing from their own internal goodneſs and 
virtue. | 

As thoſe gentlemen, which were falſe to their 
country, might have calily felt the reſentments of the 
convention, juſt before the prince's acceflion to theſe 
realms; fo he had an extraordinary opportunity of do- 
ing himſelf and the nation juſtice, upon ſuch infamous 
perſons, as betrayed both, without expoling himſelf in 
the quarrel : an Old Bailey jury would certainly have 
meaſured to them the ſame mercy, as other ſuppoſed 
criminals had found from their bloody hazeds ; 2 by 
the way, moſt juries are for the ſtrongeſt ſide, and few 
perſons, as I ever heard or read of, when indicted for 
treaſon, had the good fortune to eſcape ſafe and ſound 
from their fiery trial ; and all this might have been 
done without reflexion upon the prince, or calling his 
nature or mercy into queſtion ; it any odium had hap- 


pened, it would have been charged upon the ferment 
ol the nation. 


bad as death itſelf, 
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A ſcrutiny of this nature, though it had let ſome ill 
perſons blood, it might have been yet very neceſſary 
for the health of the republick; and I believe few per- 
ſons would have been angry, if the blood of Ruſſel, 
Sidney, and Corniſh had been ſufficiently expiated. 

My Lord Chief Juſtice Herbert, who exerciſed that 
office in thoſe times, perchance a man more innocent 
than ſome of his contemporaries, and not inferior to 
any of his ſucceſſors in learning, foreſaw ſuch a ſtorm 


a coming, and very fairly got away into France, be- 


yond the reach of it ; but his proſpect was erroneous, 
and he baniſhed himſelf to no purpoſe ; yet his-flight 
plainly evinced, what he thought would be the fate, or 
was the merit of his aſſociates, and, whether the Eng- 
liſh would have pardoned him or not, it is plain he did 
OO himſelf. 

o wonder then our navy, our councils, and our 
army were betrayed; no wonder our ſhips wanted men, 
and our men victuals; nor is it ſurpriſing that our 
army had no pay, whilſt pay-maſters, agents, and 
clothiers, ſucked the blood of the ſubject, and ham- 
ſtringed the ſinews of war. All theſe misfortunes 
were owing to this piece of indulgence, and it may be 
juſtly affirmed, that he who negleQs to puniſh one 
\ wen. ch traitor makes a hundred more. 

'Thus the prince of Orange, through a thouſand dif- 
ficulties, mounted the imperial throne of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, by a partiamentary title, rather 
than by any other: it is true, his lady was next in 
blood, ſuppoſing the pretended prince of Wales illegi- 
timate. But he never inſiſted upon that title, ſo much 
as upon the election of the people by their repreſenta- 
tives convened in the moſt folemn'manner : yet ſuch 
is the wickedn- ſs of mankind, and the baſeneſs of their 
nature, that even when he had enjoyed theſe realms 
with the general conſent of his people, and they had 
quietly enough ſubmitted to the government they had 
made ; yet theſe Pontifens muſt needs be giving him a 
new right, which forſooth was that of conqueſt. The 
Dutch at firſt were well enough pleaſed with the fancy, 
and the court itſelf ſhewed not much averſion to the 
ill grounded chimera : but the- parliament ſoon took 
up the quarrel, and ſhewed the vanity of theſe preten- 
ſions, and gave the world to undetſtand, that England 
never ſubmitted but once (if it did ſo) in the reign of 
William the Conqueror. And thus*I conclude my 
obſervations on the life of the prince f Orange, now 
called to the throne of En 1 on the abdication of 
King James the Second. So that it regains to remark 
on the latter part of his life and reign# as was at firſt 
propoſed. And, | GE 

Secondly, I have choſen to divide theſe political re- 
marks on the life and actions of our late monarch, into 
two divifions, becauſe there ſeems to be a vaſt variety 
in the fortune of that prince, in theſe ſeveral 2 
of his life. * 

The firſt part of his life he ſtruggled with all the 
difficulties of a ccaſy ſlate, at a time when his youth 


Oi r aſhre obedience. | 
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and frequent indiſpoſitions gave thoſe, who were really 
in the intereſt of their country, little hopes from him 
of bettering their melancholy circumſtances ; but he 
equally deceived the expeQations of his friends and 
enemies, aſſerted the honour and happineſs of his coun- 
try, vindicated its liberties, raiſed himſelf and thoſe 
provinces, which gave him birth, to a degree of gran- 
deur, which neither the houſe of Orange, nor the 
United States of the Netherlands, had before that time 
been acquainted with, | 

The Laion of Barnevelt, when this prince firſt took 
the helm of the Belgick Provinces into his protection, 
had ingroſſed all the chief employments of the ſtate 
under the ſpecious pretence of liberty; they had deluded 
the better and wealthier part of the commonwealth, to 
take part with them, and be at their devotion. The 
military commands were in their hands, the treaſure 
and all things elſe in diſorder at home, and the king 
of France's armies at their gates; yet from all theſe 
misfortunes the prince reſcued the commonwealth, and 
by its miſeries made himſelf the happier. | 

The ſecond part of his life was yet more glorious ; 
he obliged King James to do him juſtice, aſſerted his 
right to the imperial crowns of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, conquered the laſt, reſtored the reformed re- 
ligion to its former vigour in theſe kingdoms, and ſup- 
prelled the enemies of himſelf and the nation 2 ruled 
over; he was triumphant at the Boyne and Athlone, 
gave peace to Scotland, and ſaw himſelf maſter, as far 
as agrees with our conſtitution, of a bold and daring 
people. — 

But the remainder of his life was nothing ſo glorious 


to the ſtate, or fortunate to himſelf; he loſt the me- 


morable battles of Steinkirk and Landen, and though 
he took Namur, after an obſtinate defence, made by 
the beſieged, yet he threw away more reputation by 
that patched up peace at Reſwick, than he gained 
honour by the acquiſition of that important fortreſs. 

King William, upon his taking upon him the go- 
vernment of theſe realms, found England inclinable to 
his wiſhes; ſome few indeed of the clergy and laity 
forgot thcir recent obligations to him, and the late 
danger of their country; but he ſoon reconciled their 
Jarring ſpirits to his government, or made them un- 
capable of injuring him. 

'Thus far his adminiſtration ſailed with a ſucceſsful 
wind, but his affairs in Scotland ſoon took another 
face; the ſcene was changed there; a few of the no- 
blemen indeed adhered to his intereſt, the reſt in gene- 
ral were diilatished, and the worſt of it was, that the 
eſpiſcopal clergy, for the moſt part, ſtruck in with the 
intereſt of the late King James. This obliged the kirk 
of Scotland, which now by the conceſſions of King 
William might be called the church of Scotland, to 
ſtand upon their guard; and indeed, fairly ſpeaking, 
they uſed the non-conformiſts to the new model of re- 
ligious worſhip a little hardly: from hence ſprung the 
rebellion of my Lord Dundee, and of ſeveral of the 


* Mr. Clecland, licutenant-colonel to my Lord Angus. 
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nation to King James; but he was forced upon what 


quainted thoroughly with the matter, and they ſuffered 


Highland clans, many of whom followed his lordſhip; 
fortune for affection or plunder, and ſome, very fen 
on the ſcore of religion. ' : 

It is moſt certain, that my Lord Dundee did not 
originally deſign to break with King William; he had 
ſerved under his late majeſty in Flanders, was a Pro. 
teſtant, and it is generally believed had no great incl. 


he did, by the haughty carriage of a fine gentleman, 
and a very good officer ꝰ, who afterwards loſt his life 
in the quarrel t, and who by his own death, and the 
diſſervice he did the government, may teach us, that, 
if it is dangerous to drive a coward, it is much more 
ſo, to puſh a brave man on extremities. 

Yet, however cloudy this affair wis at the begin. 
ning, it ended fortunately enough for King William: 
my Lord Dundee was killed at the battle of Killj. 
cranky, at a time when 3 ſat upon his helmet, 
who, had he lived, might hade puſhed our late monarch, 
as far as the ſame ſhores on Which he landed. 

But heaven had decreed it otherwiſe; that lord fe- 
ceived a ſhot under his arm, or, as ſome will have it, 
a thruſt by a' halbert through his armour, convincing 
us, that there is no defence againſt fate, and that Pro- 
vidence regarded more our happineſs than the council 
of Scotland. 

Soon after the deceaſe of this gentleman, the laird 
of Glencow, with ſeveral of his followers and depen- 
dants, were put to tie {word in their beds, after they 
had embraced a pardon, which the government conde- 
ſcended to offer. If King William was truly ac— 


after their ſubmiſſion by his expreſs order, it was an 
action contrary to all juſtice, below the majeſty of a 
king, and beneath the character of his courage, which 
he had acquired at the peril of his life, in ſeveral bloody 
rencounters. 

By viewing this king at the battle of Seneff, at the 
battle of the Boyne, and the fight of Landen, a man 
would not eaſily conjecture, that his ſou] could enter- 
tain thoughts of ſo infamous a nature; but what ſtariles 
our imagination, and makes us doubtful in this argu- 
ment is, the authority produced by thoſe who commit- 
ted theſe homicides in their own vindication ; but wiat 
arguments induced the grant of theſe powers is uncer- 
tain, heaven pardon the authors of ſo bloody an cnter- 

riſe, 

The ſiege of London-Derry gave a greater turn to 
King William's affairs than could be expected, and 
plainly demonſtrates to the unthinking part of man- 
kind, that there is no ſuch thing as certainty in human 
affairs. King James ſent thither the duke of Berwick, 
ſeveral French generals, and the beſt of his militia, 
rather to obtain glory and plunder, according to ther 
ſeveral capacities, than to hazard themſelves and his 
army, before a town he conceived naked and defencc- 
leſs; but what was his ſucceſs? All his fine troops , 
were ruined or killed, that city and Iniſkillin changed 


+ At the battle of Killicranky. by 


the complexion of his conqueſts, and he never ſuc- 
cceded in one ſingle attempt he made afterwards. 

Had this town ſurrendered to the Catholick forces, 
the late King James had intirely made himſelf maſter 
of Ireland, and been at leiſure to have poured in a 
numerous army upon Scotland ; which he might eaſily 
have done, the paſſage from one kingdom to another 
being not above four hours ſail ; and what would have 
bzen the conſequence it is not hard to judge, when = 
Lord Dundee was in arms at the fame time, and had, 
if he had lived, over-run all Scotland, and endangered 
the loſs of England into the bargain. 

What rewards then were ſuitable to the merit of 
thoſe gentlemen, who 0 a deluge, which might 
have proved fatal to theſe kingdoms, more thin at firſt 

luſh can be imagined ? But let their deſerts be what 
they will, they ſtarved as my Lord Haverſham expreſſes 
himſelf, with teſtimonials of their ſervice in their 
pockets. 

The battle of Bantrey Bay, in which the late Sir 
Cloudeſly Shovel exerted a moſt remarkable courage, 
taught King William, as wiſe a prince as he was, a 
fecret which he was a ſtranger to, and that was, that 
the French were no deſpiſable enemies by ſea; and if 
he was not thoroughly convinced of this truth, in a 
little time afterwards he knew it by a dear experience. 

All that were witneſſes to Cloudeſly's conduct and 
bravery, upon the occaſion I have juſt mentioned, 
thought it a piece of extraordinary merit ; but our 
monarch was obliged to him in a higher degree ſoon 
after, for that admiral, in the ſight of King James, 
and in the preſence of his guards, who were drawn 
up to their relief, burnt or took a man of war in Dub- 
lin Bay, and two or three other ſhips. The extraor- 
dinary merit of the ſervice lay here; a great many offi- 
ce: s of the fleet, at the ſame time, were not ſufficiently 
hearty to the government, and this action was a pre- 
cedent to the reſt, and quite diſpirited ſeveral perſons 
who were in the intereſt of the abdicated king. 

The king had a great opinion of Duke Schomberg, 
and ingeed that gentleman deſerved it; but I am fully 
perſuaded, that there was an Engliſh officer, in his 
dominions, every jot as fit for the high command of 
captain-general, and time has abundantly declared it. 

he camp of Dundalk was fatal to the Englith ; 
we loſt a great many brave men there, amongſt whom 
were Colonel Wharton, Colonel Deering, and ſeveral 
other perſons of quality; and it is thought, that, if his 
grace the duke of Schomberg had fought the Iriſh with 
all their boaſted odds, he would hardly, though beaten, 
been a greater loſer. ' 

Bnt, whether King William approved the duke of 
Schomberg's managing the army or not, it is plain he 
acted contrary to his grace; for no ſooner could he 
reach the Boyne with his troops, but he gave the enemy 
battle, humouring or a proving of the inclinatigns of 
rhe Engliſh, whoſe * 4.0 it has been, always to en- 
page at ſight, without counting numbers. 

What made the king fo fiery at the Boyne is 1ncer- 
tain; ſome attribute it to the raſhneſs of his temper, 
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others, with more juſtice, believe the precipitation, he 
then ſhewed, was occaſioned by the ill news he had 
received from England, that my Lord "Torrington had 
engaged the French fleet off Beachy-head, and was 
worſted in the combate ; he loſt the Anne, commanded 
by Captain Tyrrel, and the Dutch ſuffered extremely 
in the engagement ; ſee here the vanity of the Engliſh, 
and the induſtry of our enemies. We proudly imagin- 
ed, that a fingle ſquadron of ours was a ſuperior match 
for all the naval power of France, and now we find, 
that our united fleets give way to the admirals of 
France. 


My Lord Torrington's conduct was mightily blam- 


ed, with what reaſon I ſhall not determine; at the in- 
{tance of the Dutch captains he was tried at a court 
martial, and acquitted-immediately ; thereupon he laid 
down his commiſſion, and it is yet uncertain, whether 
we did not ſacrifice a brave man, who deſerved a better 


fate, to the ferment of the people, and the fury of their 


reſentments ; and it is equally ftrange, that in ſuch 
publick actions, where ſo many thouſands were wit- 
neſſes of the fact, the common-wealth ſhould not be 
capable of knowing whether an officer did his duty, 
or omitted it. | 
Had the French ſtaid much longer on our coaſts, it 
is reported King William deſigned to have commanded 
his fleet himſelf, and to have given them battle ; but 
as the world is malicious, ſo this monarch found this 
deſign of his ridiculed by ſome pretended politicians, 
who imagined, that the command of an army at land 
is very different from the management of a fleet at ſea; 
never conſidering, that the Dutch had an Opdam, and 
the Engliſh a Monk, and an Offory, who, though the 
were no marine officers, yet behaved themſelves with: 
as much honour, prudence, and courage, as any who 
ever ploughed the ſurface of the ocean. | 
The reduction of Ireland, fome two or three towns 
excepted, was the conſequence of the battle of the 
Boyne, and King James himſelf took ſhipping at Wa- 
terford, deſcrting now this realm, as he had lately done 


that of England ſome time before; and indeed, by fo 
precipitate a flight, he made himſelf unworthy of any 


other fate than that which he ſuſtained. 

King William found himſelf repulſed at the firſt 
ſiege of Limerick, more by the inclemency of the air, 
and the badneſs of the ſeaſon, than by the valour of 
the garriſon, though the town was commanded by 
three officers of great experience, and ſheltered the re- 
mains of the whole Irith army : but there's no fight- 
ing againſt the elements, they n and com- 
mand=d by a greater King than William the Third; 
and Canutus, the Daniſh monarch, might have in- 
ſtructed our royal general in the truth of this max im, 
if the latter had given himſelf the trouble of confulting 
the Engliſh hiſtory. 

The king quitted Ireland the latter end of the cam- 


paign, and left Monſieur %inkle, afterwards earl of 


Athlone, to reduce that part of the kingdom which 
continued in the intereit of King Jamcs. 
that lord, by the inſtances of the Engliſh commanders, 

and 


It is true, 
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and by the valour of their troops, ventured to fight, 
and won the battle-of Aghrim, and obliged all the 
enemies of his maſter to ſubmit themſelves to his obe- 
dience ; yet it is the opinion of our officers, if a general 
of our own nation had commanded our troops, the 
matter would as ſoon have been effected. | 
Thus far King William had all the ſucceſs he could 
in reaſon deſire ; but fortune was not always indulgent 
to his wiſhes, and the reſt of her conduct towards that 
monarch ſhewed, that kings as well as peaſants are 
mortified by her capriccs. 

The battle of Steinkirk was glorious to the Engliſh, 
though they ſmarted ſeverely by the numbers, and con- 
tinual fire of the French. My Lord Cutts was 
wounded in the action, the Generals Lanier and Mac- 


kay killed, and troops of our braveſt officers attended 


.them to the regions of futurity. 

The Engliſh were exaſperated at the cowardice or 
ill- nature of ſome Dutch officers, who refuſed to ſuſ- 
tain our battalions, and ſeemed to make a jeſt of their 
ruin. Our ſoldiers took all opportunities of quarrel- 
ing with the officers and ſoldiers belonging to the ſtates, 
and the umbrage, we had received from the misfor- 
tunes of that ſkirmiſh, had like to have been of the 
worlt conſequence to both nations. 

But the prudence of King William, or, to ſpeak 
plainly, the influence he had over the ſupertor officers, 
allayed the ferment our ſoldiers were in, which, per- 


chance, had- he not been king of England, and ſtadt- 


holder of the United Previnces, he had never effected. 


But vengeance ſeldom fleeps, and, if Count Soames, 


by his omitting to ſuccour the Engliſh, occaſioned the 


death of ſeveral brave men, he himſelf died ſoon after, 
being ſtruck with a cannon-ball; and that general, in 
the. hour of his death, ſo far forgot his honour, as to 
call to the ſoldiers to ſhoot him, in order to be freed 


from the violent pains he was tormented with. 


If our loſs at Steinkirk was conſiderable,” it was 
much more ſo at Landen; ſeveral reaſons were given 
out to colour the ſhame of our defeat, but nothing 
could be alledged to vindicate our diſgrace, or exte- 
nuate the glory of the French. 

The intelligence, which the duke of Bavaria's ſecre- 
tary held with the French, was generally aſſigned to 
be the cauſe of the loſs of this battle ; whether the 
correſpondence he managed was by the order of his 
maſter, is uncertain, but the ſervant was hanged v-:ry 
fairly, and tried afterwards. 

he clector of Bavaria is reckoned a ſuperſtitious 


5. prince, brave enough, and very much devoted to his 


religion; but the execution of this gentleman in ſo 
odd a manner, without any examin: ion, trial, or con- 
viction, convinces us of the late elector's policy, but 
gave us no * proofs of his piety. 

Our horle, excepting two or three regiments, be- 
haved themſelves but indifferently, and they declared 
openly, that they fought as they were paid ; but our 
foot did good ſervice, if not to the Engliſh nation, yet 
to the reſt of the confederates, for they ſtood very 
fieraly, and maintained their ground with all the cou- 


rage imaginable, and by this means gave the allies ,, 
opportunity of running away. 

General Talmaſh and Sir Henry Bellaſis continuei 
laſt upon the field of battle, and one of theſe had wor 
immortal reputation, if the memory of Vigo and Pon 
St. Mary's did not cancel the glory he acquired in 
Flanders. 

But he ſurvives, and Talmaſh lies as low as enyy ,, 
jealouſy could deſire him; though it is impoſſible 4, 
imagine he was ſacrificed to the reſentment of a cour 
Party, yet it is eaſy to believe ſome in the miniſtry 

eartily wiſhed his ruin. 

He was too brave and too publick a ſpirited man 
either to let himſelf, the parliament, or nation be im. 
poſed ons; he loved a ſoldier, and, as he was the rea. 
dieſt to lead his men to battle, ſo he took the greatc} 
care to ſee. them rewarded after the combate, i, 
2 of honour and his ſenſe were too good to be 

ribed or amuſed, and his perſonal courage and inte. 
grity too great to be forced or threatened into an un. 
worthy ſilence. 

Such qualifications as theſe were, without diſpute, 
made him obnoxious to ſuch as hated the intereſt of 
England; and, at laſt, they prevailed ſo far as to have 
him employed in an attempt, where he muſt of nec. 
ſity loſe his honour or his life. 

But theſe were not the only loſſes that afflicted King 
William ; he had the misfortune to ſee his queen fall 


ill of the ſmall-pox, and a few days robbed the Eng- 


liſh of a princeſs, a better than whom never mounted 
a throne, or gave laws to a willing people. 

She died as unconcerned as his majeſty her huſband 
fought, and braved the king of terrors with as great 1 
reſolution on her bed of ſickneſs, as he did in the field 
of battle; and certainly that lady's piety or courage 
was the greater, ſince, as ſhe ſaid herſelf to my lord 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, ſhe was always prepared to 
die, and her royal ſpouſe very often took the ſacrament 
before a battle. | 

King William, as it is reported, was very much 
concerned at her death; and, if he had expreſſed a 
more viſible ſorrow, the nation would have reſented it 
{till more kindly, who ſincerely mourned the loſs of 
that princeſs, ard ſtill do upon her memory. 

But, though the loſs of ſo good a princeſs afflited 
King William very much, yet the pcace of Reſwick 
mortified him much more; he was obliged at lat, by 
the murmuring temper of his ſubjects, to acquieſce in 
terms very diſhonourable to Europe, and not over glo- 
rious to his majeſty. By this treaty of pacification, the 
French were to retain Luxemburgh and Straſburgh, 
thoſe bulwarks of Flanders and the empire, who 1n- 
ſtead of them were only to have an equivalent, which, 
in fact, was far from the intrinſick value of thoſe pro- 
vinces ; but, notwithſtanding the inequality of theſe 
and other articles, the conduct of the duke of Savoy, 
and the neutrality in Italy, powerfully perſuaded the 
allies to put an end to the war. 

Soon after the peace, the partition treaty followed, 


and by too much precaution, the government hs 
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tion in a dreadful war, which, to theix beſt 
2 they endeavoured to avoid. The Spaniards, 
who are a haughty people, ſo much reſented the in- 


tended diviſion of t eir monarchy, that their grandces- 


made a will, or influenced their monarch ſo to do; 
by which he deviſed all his dominions in Italy, Spain, 
and the Weſt-Indies, to the houſe of Bourbon, in the 
perſon of the duke of Anjou, who, notwithſtanding 
the moſt dreadful imprecations of his 1 to 
che contrary, took poſſeſſion of thoſe {tatcs and pro- 
yinces by the aſſiſtance of that monarch, who, to pre- 
fer his tamily, deſpiſed all ſanctions, both divine and 
N * frequently obſervable in politicks, that men 
often loſe the ſubſtance by an inquiſition after the ſha- 
dow; old Æſop told us this a great many years ago, 
and we ſee it every day's experience, that, 8 
deſiring the whole, we even loſe that part of whic 
we might have ſecurely poſſeſſed ourſelves. But it fell 
out quite otherwiſe, in relation to this partition treaty; 
for the houſe of Auſtria, not being contented with a 
part of the Spaniſh provinces, loſt them the whole, 
and the balance of Europe was turned to the part of 
France, which they thought would have beep at the 
diſcretion of the confederates. 
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When the peace of Reſwick was brought to a con- 
cluſion, the parliament of England thought it high 
time to diſband ſome of their national regiments, and 
all the foreigners in their ſervice. Amongſt theſe laſt 


were the Dutch blue guards, and my Lord Portland's 


regiment of Dutch horſe, who attended his majeſty in 
all his expeditions, long before and after his acceſſion 
to the throne of England. His majeſty was much 
diſſatisfied at the proceedings, and made all the intereſt 
he poflibly could in the houſe, to diſannul the injunc- 
tions of his ſupreme council]; but all to no effect; he 
uled intreaties to the parliament, but to no purpoſe ; 
and upon this occaſion behaved himſelf much ditterent 
from the haughty character he had all along main- 
tained, 

He laid the ſcheme of the preſent war we are en- 
gaged in againſt France and Spain, and made all the 
proviſion the grandeur of ſuch a deſign required. After 
the unfortunate accident of breaking his collar-bone, 
he fell into a fever, which quickly put an end to his 
reign and glory. | 


During his lickneſs, he behaved himſelf with that 


greatneſs of ſoul which he had often ſhewed in the 
held, and died with the ſame bravery as he had ex- 


preſſed in the heat of action. 


A Relation of the late wicked Contrivance of Stephen Blackhead and Robert Young, 
againſt the Lives of ſeveral Perſons, by forging an Aſſociation under their Hands. 
Written by the Biſhop of Rocheſter. In two Parts. The firſt Part being a Rela- 
tion of what paſſed at the three Examinations of the ſaid Biſhop by a Committee of 
Lords of the Privy-Council. The ſecond being an Accougt of the two above- 


mentioned Authors of the Forgery. 


THINK it becomes me, as a duty which I owe 
to my country, and to the character I have the 
undeferved honour to bear in the church, to give the 
world ſome account, how my innocency was cleared 
from the late wicked contrivance againſt me ; in hopes 
that this example of a falſe plot, ſo manifeltly de- 
tected, may be, in ſome ſort, beneficial to the whole 
nation on the like occaſions for the future : however, 
that the enemies of the church may have no reaſon to 
caſt any blemiſh upon it, from the leaſt ſuſpicion of 
my guilt ; and that this faithful memorial may remain 
as a poor monument of my own gratituce to Almighty 
God, to whoſe immediate protection I cannot but at- 
tribute this extraordinary preſervation. 
Perhaps my reader, at firſt view, will look on this 
relation as too much loaded with ſmall particulars ; 
ſuch as he may judge ſcarce worth my remembering, 


or his knowing: but he will pardon me, if I preſume 
that nothing in this whole affair ought to appear lit- 
tle, or inconſilerable, to me at leaſt, who was ſo 
nearly concerned in the event of it. 

| have therefore made no ſeruple to diſcharge my 
weak memory of all it could retain of this matter ; 
nor have I willingly omitted any thing, though never 
ſo minute, which [ thought might ſerve to fix this 
wonderful mercy of God the more on my own mind ; 
or did any way conduce to the ſaving of divers other 
innocent perſons lives, as well as mine, 

I cannot indeed promiſe, that 'T ſhall accurately 
repeat every word or expreſſion, that fell from all the 


parties here mentioned: or that I ſhall put all down 


in the very ſame order, as it was ſpoken, having not 
had the opportunity to take nctes of every thing as 
it paſſed. But this I will ſay ; if I ſhall not be able 


to - 
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to relate all the truth, yet I will omit nothing that is 
material: I will, as carefully as if I were upon my 
oath, give in all the truth I can remember, and no- 
thing but the truth. | 
hat I write I intend ſhall conſiſt of two parts: 
the firſt, to be a narrative of the plain matter of fact 
from my firſt being taken into cuftody, May the ſe- 
venth, to the time of my laſt diſmiflion, June the 
thirteenth. The ſecond, to contain ſoine account of 
the two perjured wretches that were pleaſed, for what 
reaſons they know belt, to bring me into this danger. 
For the truth of the ſubſtance of what I ſhall recol- 
le on the firſt head, I am bold to appeal to the me- 
mories of thoſe honourable lords of the council, by 
whom I was thrice examined. And, touching the 
ſecond, I have by me ſo many original papers, or 
copies of unqueſtionable authority (which I am ready 
to ſhew any worthy perſons who ſhall deſire the ſa- 
tisfaction) as are abundantly ſufficient to juſtify all 
that I ſhall think fit for me to ſay againſt Blackhead 


.and Young ; eſpecially againſt Youn 


It was on Saturday the ſeventh of . of this pre- 
ſent year 1692, in the evening, as I was walking in 
the orchard at Bromley, meditating on ſomething I 
deſigned to preach the next day; that I ſaw a coach 
and four horſes ſtop at the outer gate, out of which 
two perſons alighted. Ar I went towards 
them, believing they were ſome of my friends, com- 
ing to give me a vilit. By that time I was got to the 
gate, they were entered into the hall: but, ſeeing me 
haſtening to them, they turned, and met me about 
the middle of the court. "The chief of them, perceiv- 
ing me to look wiſtly on them, as being altogether 


ſtrangers to me, ſaid, My: lord, perhaps you do not 


know me; my name is Dyve, I am clerk of the 
council, and here is one of the king's meſſengers. I 
am ſorry I am ſent on this errand ; but I am come to 
arreſt you 5 ſuſpicion of high treaſon. 

Sir, ſaid J, 1 ſuppoſe you have a warrant for fo 
doing; I pray let me ſce it. He ſhewed it me. I 
read it; and the firſt name I lighted on being the 
earl of Nottingham's; I ſaid, Sir, I belicve this is 
wy Lord Nottingham's own. hand, and I ſubmit. 
What are your orders how to diſpoſe of me? My 
lord, ſaid he, I muſt firſt ſearch your perſon, and 
demand the keys you have about you. My keys I 
preſently gave him. He ſearched my pockets, and 


- found no papers, but ſome poor notes of a ſermon, 
and a letter from Mr. B. Fairfax about ordinary 


»::linels., 

Now, fays he, My lord, I muſt require to ſce the 
rooms to which theſe keys belong, and all the places 
in the houſe where you have any papers or books. I 
ſtraight conducted him up ſtairs into my ftudy, This, 
fir, {aid I, is the only chamber where I keep all the 
books and papers I have in the houſe. They began 
to ſearch, and with great readineſs turned over every 
thing in the room, cloſets, and preſſes, ſhaking every 
book by the cover, and opening every part of a cheſt 
of drawers, where were many papers, particularly 


= 
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ſome bundles of ſermons, which I told them were 
my proper tools: and that all that knew me could 
vouch for me, it was not my cuſtom to have any trea- 
ſon in them. They read ſeveral of the texts, and 
left them where they found them. But in one corner 
of a preſs, which was half open, they met with a great 
number of letters filed up. I atlured them, they 
were only matters of uſual friendly correſpondence, 
and moſt of them were of laſt ycar's date. Mr, Dyve, 
looking on ſome of them, found them to be fo; and 
ſaid, if he had time to view them all, he might, per- 
haps, fee reafon to leave them behind : but, being 
expreſsly commanded to bring all letters, he muſt 
carry them with him. I left him to do as he pleaſed; 
ſo they ſealed them up. | 

Then they went into my bed-chamber, and tie 
cloſets adjoining, doing as they had done in my ſtudy, 
feeling about the bed and hangings, and knocking the 
— 4. in ſeveral places, to ſee if there were any 
private hole or ſecret conveyance. 

After that they came down ſtairs, and ſearched the 
parlour and drawing-room on that fide of the houſe, 
with the like exactneſs. In all theſe rooms, I ob. 
ſerved they very carefully pried into every part of the 
chimnies; the meſſenger putting his hand into every 
flower- pot: which I then ſomewhat ſmiled at: but 
ſince I found he had but too much reaſon ſo to do. 

When they had done ſearching in all thoſe rooms, 
and in the hall, as they were going out, and had taken 
with them what papers they thought fit ; they carried 
me away in the coach that brought them. By the 
way, we met my ſervant, Mr. Moor, coming from 
London, I called out to him, have you any letters 
for me? He gave me three or four, which I deli- 
vered to Mr. Dyve to open, who found nothing in 
them but matters of private concernment, or ordinary 
news. And ſo, between ten and eleven at night, we 
arrived at Whitehall, and I was brought to my Lord 
Nottingham, whom I found. alone in his office. 
My lord, ſaid I, I am come upon your warrant , 
but certainly there muſt be ſome great miſtake, or 
black villainy in this buſinefs. For I declare, as in 
the preſence of God, I am abſolutely free from any 
juſt accuſation relating to the government. His lord- 
ſhip told me, he himſelf was much ſurprized, when 
he heard my name mentioned. I intreated him ! 
might be examined that might, if any witneſſes could 
be produced againſt me. He ſaid, that could not pol- 
ſibly be, becauſe the lords, who had the management 
of ſuch affairs, were ſeparated, and gone home: but, 
that I was to appear before them the next day: and 
in the mean time, all the civility ſhould be ſewn me, 
that could be expected by a man in my condition. 

My lord, ſaid I, I hope, it being ſo very late, you 
will ſuffer me to lie at my own houſe at Weſtminiter. 
He replied, you ſhall do ſo; but you mult have a 

uard of ſoldiers, and a meſſenger with you. A guard 
of ſoldiers, ſaid I, my lord, methinks it is nat {9 
neceſſary to ſecure one of my profeſſion : I ſhould ra- 


ther offer, that I may have two or more meſſengers 
| | | 4 


to keep me, though that may put me to greater charges. 
My lord, ſaid he, I, for my own part, would be 

lad if I might take your parole: but I muſt do what 
may anſwer to others; 2nd therefore I pray be 
content. 

At this I acquieſced ; only adding, My lord, here 
are divers- papers brought up with me, which, upon 
my credit, are but of common importance; yet, be- 
cauſe they are maſt of them private talk among friends, 
there may be ſome expreſſions, which no man, if it 
were his own cauſe, would be willing to have di- 
vulged ; and therefore I deſire your lordſhip will take 
care they may not be ſhewn to the prejudice of any. 
He anſwered, You have to do with men of honour : 
and you ſhall have no occaſion to complain upon that 
account. ; 

And fo I was conveyed home to Weſtminſter by 
Mr. Dyve, and Mr. Knight the meſſenger, in the 
coach with me, and a guard attending on each fide. 
After we came to the deanery, Mr. Dyve having dili- 
ntly ſurveyed my lodgings, and the avenues to them, 
ft me about midnight, with a ſtrict charge to the 
meſſenger and ſoldiers, not to give me any unneceſlary 
diſturbance ; but to watch carefully at my bed-cham- 
ber door till further orders, which they did. 

The next day being Sunday, May the eighth, Mr. 
Dyve came again to me about noon, to acquaint me, 
that I was to attend the committee of the council that 
evening, by fix of the clock. And, ſays he, My lord, 
J ſuppoſe you have here, alſo at Weſtminſter, a room 
where you keep the reſt of your books and papers. I 
told him, I had. Then, ſaid he, I have commiſ- 
ſion to ſearch there likewiſe, particularly in your ca- 
binet. I ſhewed him my library, and gave him the 
keys: he opened all the preſſes of books, and viewed 
particularly every ſhelf, and examined every drawer 
in the cabinet: but finding nothing there of > fot date, 
or that might afford any the leaſt ſhadow of a traite- 
rous carreſpondence, he went away without removing 
any one paper thence. 

At the time appointed, I was brought by the meſ- 
ſenger and guard to Whitehall, where a ſelet num- 
ber of the lords of the council were aſſembled, at my 
Lord Nottingham's lodgings. "There were preſent, 
as I remember, the earl of Devonſhire, lord ſteward ; 
the earl of Dorſet, lord chamberlain: the earl of 
Nottingham, ſecretary of ſtate; the earl of Rocheſter ; 
the carl of Portland; the Lord Sidney, lord licutenant 
of Ireland; and Sir Edward Seymour. 

When I was entered the room, and come to the 
end of the table, my Lord Nottingham began. But 
now, for the greater perſpicuity of the whole procced- 
ings, and to avoid the too frequent repetition of, ſaid 
I, or faid ſuch an one, or faid they, I will hence- 
torth give all the queſtions and anſwers, and the reſt 
of the diſcourſes, in the name of every perſon as 
they ſpoke, and by way of dialogue. 

tarl of Net. My lord, you cannot but think it 
muſt be fome extraordinary occaſion, which has forced 
5 to ſend for you hither in this manner. 
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Biſh1p of Roch. My lord, I ſubmit to the neceſſi- 
ties of ſtate, in ſuch a time of jealouſy and danger as 
this is. | 

Earl of Not. My lord, I am to aſk you ſome queſ- 
tions, to which we deſire your plain and true anſwers. 

Biſhop of Roch. My lords, I allure you mine ſhall 
be ſuch : as I hope I have been always taken for a 
man of ſimplicity and ſincerity. 

Earl of Not. Have you compoſed a declaration for 
the preſent intended deſcent of the late King James 
into England? 

Biſhop of Roch. I call God to witncſs, I have not. 

Earl of Nzt. Did you ever draw up any heads, or 
materials, for ſuch a declaration ? 

Biſh. of Roch. Upon the ſame ſolemn aſleyeration, 
I never did. 

Earl of Not. Were you ever ſolicited, or applicd 
to, by any perſon, for the undertaking ſuch a work ? 

Biſb. of Roch. I never was. | 

Earl of Net. Do you hold any correſpondencies 
abroad in France ? 

Biſb. of Roch. I do not hold any. 

Earl of Not. Have you ever ſigned any aſſociation 
for reſtoring the late King James ? ; 

Biſb. of Roch. I never ſigned any. 

Earl ef Not. Do you know of any ſuch aſſociation? 
Or any perſons that have ſubſcribed one? vel 

Biſh. of Roch. Upon the word of a chriſtian, and 
a bithop, I know of no ſuch thing ; nor of any per- 
ſon who has ſubſcribed any paper of that nature. 

Sir Edw. Seymour. My lord biſhop of Rocheſter, 
we have examined the papers that were ſeized in your 
cloſet at Bromley. We find nothing in them but 
matters of ordinary and innocent converſation among 
friends ; only we have one ſcruple, that there are few 
or no letters among them written ſince Lady-day laſt. 

Biſb. of Roch. Sir, I ſuppoſe there may be ſome 
of a date ſince that time in the bundles. If I had pre- 
ſerved more, they would have been of the ſame nature 
with the reſt that you have, that is, concerning com- 
mon intelligence, and the talk of the town ; not any 
ſecrets of (tate, or againſt the government My lords, 
I hold no correſpondencies of that kind. hen L 
am in the country, I deſire ſome friend or other here 
to let me know how the world goes, that I may in- 
form myſelf, and the neighbouring gentlemen, of the 
truth of things, and prevent the ſpreading of falſe 
news: and afterwards I file up ſuch letters according 
to their dates, as you may perceive I did theſe, that 
at any time [ may have a preſent recourſe to them, tes 
refreſh my memory in _ paſt tranſaction, 

My lord, thoſe are all I thought worth keeping of 
this kind theſe two laſt years. And I hope the clerk 
of the council has done me the juſtice to acquaint 
your lordthips, how I was apprchended out of my 
houſe ; and how narrowly I myiclf, and my ſtudy, 
and lodging chamber, and other rooms, were ſearched: 
ſo that it was impoſſible for me to have ſuppreſſed or 
ſmothered any one writing from you. And really J 
believe there was not a note, or leaſt ſerip of paper of 
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_— conſequence in my poſſeſſion, but they had a view 
of it. fn ; 

Earl of Dewinſhire. But, my lord, it is probable a 
man of your intereft and acquaintance, mult have re- 
ceived more letters ſince than are here to be found. 
We ſee here are many concerning affairs that paſſed 
juſt before that time. OE | | 

Biſh. of Roch. My lords, a little before the con- 
cluſion of the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, I obtained 
leave of the houſe of lords to retire into the country 
tor the recovery of my health. During my abode 
there, as long as the parliament continued, I was 
ſomewhat curious to learn what paſſed in both houſes, 
and therefore, as your lordihip has obſervcd, letters 
came thicker to me about that time. But, when the 
parliament was up, very little happening that was re- 
markable in that in'crval, I was not fo mindful to pre- 
ſerve the letters that came to me, whilſt all things, 
both abroad and at home, were rather in preparation 
than action. | 

Beſides that, ſince the time your lord{hips ſpeak of, 
I was twice or thrice in town for ſeveral days toge- 
ther; once eſpecially, upon a publick occaſion, the 


annual election of Weitminſter-ſchool ; which de- 


tained me here about a week. And thefe are the true 
reaſons why you find ſo few letters to me ſince the date 
of time your lordſhips have mentioned ' | 

Earl of Not. Will it pleaſe your lordſhips to aſk 
the biſhop of Rocheſter any more queſtions ? 

They being all ſilent, I ſaid, My lords, I cannot 
imagine how it comes to paſs that I ſhould be thus 
ſuſpected to be guilty of any contrivance againſt the 
government; I think I may appeal to all that know 
me, Jam ſure I may to all my neighbours in the 
country where I live, that there has no man ſubmitted 
to it more peaceably and quietly than J have done ever 
fince the revolution; and I muſt own, I did it both 
upon a principle of conſcience and gratitude, Of 
conſcience, becauſe I cannot fee how the church of 
England, and the whole Proteitant religion, can be 
preſerved but upon this conſtitution ; ſince an inva- 


tion from France cannot but be deitructive to both. 


And of gratitude, becauſe, as you all know, I hap- 

ned to be, in the late reign, engaged in an affair, 
which ſince I have been taught was illegal. And 
though, I may ſay, I ſtopped betimes, and did no 
great hurt, but hindered, as much as I could, Whilſt 
I acted; yet I acted ſo long, that I might have ex- 
peRed to be ſeverely punithed for what I did. But 
the king's and queen's part, in the general pardon, 
was ſo gracious and benign, in making it their own 
act, and not excluding me out of it, that their majeſ- 
ties have thereby laid upon me an obligation never to 
be forgotten. 

Upon this I was bid to withdraw ; and, about an 
hour after, the ſame clerk of the council was ſent out 
to tell me, the lords had ordered 1 ſhould return to 
my own houſe, and be under the fame confinement as 
before of a meſſenger, and a guard of ſoldiers : and 
there I ſhould ſhortly hear what their lordſhips would 
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determine concerning me. He likewiſe told the mer. 
ſenger and the guards, that he had a ſtrict command 
to them to uſe me with all reſpect; only to take care 
that I ſhould be ſafely kept, and forth- coming. Nor 
indeed, had I any thing to object againſt their beha. 
viour : for as Mr. Dyve demeaned himſelf always to. 
me like a gentleman, and the meſſenger was very 
civil, ſo the ſoldiers themſelyes were as eaſy and quiet 
by the reſt of my family as if they had been a par 
Ot it. | 

The ſame evening Mr. Dyve came home to me 
and brought me all my papers, telling me, that the 
lords had heard him read them over; and, having ng 
exception againſt them, had ſent him to return them 
all fafe to me again. 

Thus guarded, J continued from that day, till the 
eighteenth of May, under the cuſtody of a mellenver 
and of four centinels, who watched day and night, and 
were relieved every eight-and-forty hours. 

But then, having heard nothing in the mean time 
from the lords, I wrote this letter to the earl of Not. 
tingham : | 


« My Loxp, 
c A S I have alt this white, ag r fas my duty to 


their majeſtics government, with patience and 
* humihty, ſubmitted to my confinement under a 
guard of foldiers and a meſſenger ; ſo now, fearing 
that 7 longer ſilence may be interpreted as a mil 
truſt of my innocency, I think it becomes me to 
make this application to your lordſhip, earneſ!ly 
intreating you to repreſent my condition and requeſt 
to the molt honourable board, where I was (ka- 
mined. I intirely rely on their juſtice and honour, 
that, if they find nothing real againſt me, as God 
knows I am conſcious to myfelf they cannot, they 
would be pleaſed to order my enlargement. I am 
forced to be the more importunate with your lord- 
ſhip in this buſineſs, becauſe it is very Well known 
in what a dangerous condition of health I went out 
of town towards the latter end of the ſeſſion of par- 
hament : and I find my diſtemper very much in- 
creaſed by this cloſe reſtraint, in a time when I was 
juſt entering upon a courſe of phyſick in the country. 


My lord, 
I am your lordſhip's moſt humble, 


and moſt obedient ſervant, 


May 18. Weſtm. « TEHO. RorrEx. 


To the right honourable the earl of 
Nattingham, principal ſecretary 
of ſtate. 


This letter was read in the cabinet council that 
day, and it had the deſired effect; for thereupon [ was 
ordered to be diſcharged that evening ; which accord- 
ingly was done about ten at night, by Mr. Shorter, 2 
meſſenger of the chamber, coming to my houle, and 


diſmilhng the meſſenger, and taking off the * 


THE WICKED CONTRIVANCE 


The next morning, being May 19th, to prevent 
any concourſe or congratulations, uſual upon ſuch 
occaſions, I retired early to Bromley, where I re- 
mained quiet till June the ninth, little dreaming of a 
worſe miſchief {till hanging over my head. 

But that day, being Thurſday, as I was upon the 
road, coming to Weſtminſter, to the me-ting of Dr. 
Buſby's preachers, who aſſemble once a term at my 
houſe there, I was ſtopped by a gentleman, that brought 
me this letter from iny Lord Nottingham. 


« My LoRD, Whitehall, June 8, 92. 


0 | MUST deſire your lordſhip to be at my office 
« & on Friday morning by ten of the clock. 


] am your lordſhip's moſt humble ſervant, 
TREE NoTTINGHAM.' 
For the right reverend the lord 
biſhip of Rocheſter, at Bromley. 


I aſked the bearer, whether he had wy farther orders 
concerning me ? He anſwered, No : but was forth- 
with to return. I deſired him to acquaint his lord, 
that I was now going to town upon other buſineſe, 
but that I would preſently wait on him at Whitehall. 
Accordingly, from Lambeth I went to His office. 
When my lord came to me, I told him, that having 
met with his lordthip's letter accidentally in my way 
to Weſtminſter, I thought it beſt to come preſently 
to know his pleaſure. | 

Earl ef Nt. My lord, there is a miſtake ; I gave 
you notice to be here to-marrow morning: and that 
is the time you are appointed to appear before the 
committee ot the council. * 

Biſh. if Rech. However, my lord, being in town 
oecationally, I thought it became me to preſent myſelf 
to you as ſoon as I could: and I now make it my 
requeſt, if your-lordihips have any thing farther to fay 
io me, I may be convencd before you this day. 

Harl of Net. I fear you cannot be fo, for there is 
much buſineſs to be this afternoon, both at the great 
council, and the committee: but I will fend you 
word to the deanery, if you can be called this evening. 
In the mean time you have your full liberty to go 
where you pleaſe. 

Thus I went home; but having no notice from my 
lord that 'night, the next day, being June the tenth, 
about ten of the clock I came to his lordſhip's office; 
where were met the ſame lords as before ; only, 1 
think, the earl of Portlaad was not there, and the 
earl of Pembroke, lord privy-ſeal, was. 

When I was called in, belides the privy-connſellors 
that ſat about the table, there was ſtanding againit the 
wall a very ill-favoured man, who afterwards proved 
to be Blackhead ; with whom I ſtrait perceived J was 
fent for to be confronted. 

: For, as ſoon as J was in the room, my Lord. Not- 
tingham ſaid, My Lord, do you know that perſon ? 

Biſb. of Roch. My lord, l have ſeen this man's 
face, but I cannot immediately recolle& where. 
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Earl of Not. I pray view him well. Has he never 
brought you any letters from one Mr. Young ? 
Biſh. of Roach. I. do call to mind, he has brough 
me a letter. I cannot, in a moment, remember from 
whom it was. | 
Earl of Not. He ſays it was from one Young. 
Biſb. of Roch, I think it was at my houſe at Brom- 
ley that he delivered it me; but I verily believe, it 


was not from any of the name of Young. 


— 


= 
Blacthead. I was with the biſhop of Rocheſter at 


Bromley : I brought him a letter from Mr. Young, 
and I received an anſwer to Mr. Young back again 
trom the biſhop. | 
Thus far, during the beginning of this examina- 
tion, I ſtood with my face againit the window, and 
my eyes being ſo very tender and feeble as they are, I 
had not a perfect view of Blackhead ; but he fo con- 
fidently affirming, that he had of late carried letters 
between me and one Young, I changed my ſtation, 
and got the light on my back; and then iramediatcly, 
having a true ſight of his very remarkable countenance 
and habit, and whole perſon, and being alſo much 
aſſiſted by his voice, which is very loud and rude, I 
did, by God's bleſſing, perfectly eall him to mind; 
and ſaid, Now, my lords, by the advantage 
light, I do exactly remember this fellow, and part of 
his buſineſs with me at Bromley. What he ſays of 
Young cannot be true. | 
he aſfirms this; but, upon my reputation, it is utterly 
falſe, that he ever brought me a letter from one 
Young. / | 
Ear! of Net. 
upon a faſt-day. 6-4 P57 | 
Biſhap of Rach. My lords, I do remember this fel- 


low was with me at Bromley on a faſt-day: by the 
fame token I told him, he ſhould ſtay till after evening 


prayers, and muſt expect only a fafting kind of meal: 
but then 1 would retu:n an.anfwer to his bulinels,: . 
Blackhead. It was upon a fait-day. I did eat with 
the biſhop's ſervants ; and I received an anſwer from 
his own hand, to the letter I brought him from Mr. 
Young. | l 
Biſh. of Roch. My lords, this that he ſays of Young 
is a wicked lye: all my correſpondencies are ſo in- 
nocent (ag I hope your lordihips can teſtify): that, if 
[ had received a letter from any Mr. Young, I thould 
have no reafon ſo poſitively to deny it. I beſeech you 
examine this fellow throughly, and I doubt not but 


you will diſcover ſome impudent knavery. I ſtand to 


it; I am ſure there is no perſon whote name is Voung, 
with whom I have of late y:ars maintained any inter- 
courſe by letters. 

Harl of Devin. My lord, is there no perſon of the 
name of Young, a clergyman, with whom you are 
acquainted * 

Bijſh. of Roch. Oh! my lord, there are two excel- 
lent perfons of the name of Young, both clergymen, 
to whom I have the good fortune to be very well 
known : the one was your brother Ollery's chaplain, 
and is now prebendary of Wincheſter; the other was 

canon 


of this 


I know not for what purpoſe 


My lord, he ſays particularly, it was 
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canon of Windſor when I was a member of that 
church, and is there ſtill, But I ſuppoſe, neither of 
theſe are the Youngs whoſe correſpondence this man 
objects to me. I ſhould take it for an honour to 
correſpond with them. But in truth it has ſo hap- 
pened, that I have neither written to, nor received 
one letter from either of them theſe many years, to 
the beſt of my knowledge. 
Blacthead. The biſhop, if he pleaſe, may remem- 
ber it was Robert Young from whom I brought him 
a letter. 
Earl of Net. How long ago ſay you it was? 
Blacthead. It was about two months ago. 
.Biſh. of Rech. I have indeed, my lords, ſome ob- 
ſcure remembrance, that ſome years ago, there was 
one writ to me out of Newgate, under the name of 
Robert Young, pretending to be a clergyman ; and 4 
recal ſomething of the contents of his letter. It was 
to tell me, that he and his wife lay in priſon there 
upon a falſe accuſation, of which he — = ſhould 
be ſpeedily cleared. In the mean time, he deſired me 
to recollect, that he had officiated ſome weeks for the 
chaplain at Bromley college, and had preached once 
or twice in the .pariſh church there. He intreated 
me to give him a certificate of this, becauſe it would 
ſtand him in much ſtead in order to his juſtification: 
and withal, that I would ſend him ſomething out of 
my charity, for his and his wife's relief in thelr great 
-diſtreſs. | 
This, my lords, I dare ſay, was the whole ſubſtance 
of BY letter, and this was two or three years ago at 
leal t. * 4 
Jo that letter I am ſure T made no reply in writ- 


ing. Only, having not the leaſt remembrance of him 


myſelf, I enquired in the neighbourhood, and among 
the widows' in the college; intending to have ſent 


him ſome alms ſuitable to his condition and mine, 


had I found him worthy. 

But upon enquiry, 1 received from all hands, ſo 
very ill a character both of this Young and his wife, 
that I reſolved to give him no anſwer at all; and I 
have never heard any thing more of him to this day. 

But now I beſeech your lordſhips, to give me leave 
to ſpeak to this perſon myſelf: and they intimating I 
thould do as I thought beſt, I ſaid to him: 

I conjure you, in the preſence of theſe noble lords, 
.and paces” of the great Lord of heaven and earth, 
_ you will declare the truth of what I am going to 
A u. 

When you came to my houſe at Bromley, upon a 
faſt-day it was, I think the firſt faſt of this year; did 
not you deſire to ſpeak with me, as having a letter 
for me? When I came to you into my hall, did not 
you firſt kneel down, and aik me bletling ? Did you 
not then deliver me a letter, affirming it was from a 


country miniſter, a doctor of divinity ! Did not you 


tell me you were his ſervant, or bailiff? And that 


-your maſter had ſent you on purpoſe many miles, to 


receive an anſwer yourſelf to that letter from my own 
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Blackhead. I never brought a letter to the biſhop 
of Rocheſter from a country miniſter ; I know no ſuch 
doctor of divinity : nor ever was ſervant to any: 4 
only brought a letter to the biſhop from Mr. Young, 

Biſh. * Roch. My lords, what J ſay is moſt cer. 
tainly true. This man had never any other buſine(; 
with me, but in relation to that letter, pretended by 
him (for now I find it was but a pretence) to be writ. 
ten to me by an eminent country divine in Bucking. 
hamſhire, a perſon of a conſiderable eſtate, as he toll 
me. My lords, I cannot yet call to mind the doc. 
tor's name; but the buſinels of the .letter I am, in 
great part, maſter of; and it was to this purpoſe : 

That there was a perſon (naming him) who had 
applied to him to be his curate ; but that he had rea- 
ſon to ſuſpect he had counterfeited my hand and (cal 
for holy orders; therefore he deſired me to ſend him 
word, under my own hand, by the bearer, his man, 
whether I had ordained ſuch a one, in ſuch or ſuch 
years : that if I had, he would encourage and enter. 
tain him, if not, he would take care he ſhould he 
puniſhed for his forgery. 

Now, my lords, upon the receipt of ſo friendly g 
letter, by this very rant I bid him ſtay a little, 
and I would give his maſter ſatisfaction out of my 
books, whether I had ordained any man of that name, 
which I thought I had not. 'Accordingly, my ſecre- 
tary and I did ſeverally turn over all my goers relat- 
ing to ſuch affairs, as carefully as we could ; and find- 
ing no ſuch man's name in them; in which we could 
not be eaſily deceived, becauſe I keep methodically 
(as no doubt every biſhop does) all recommendations, 
ſubſcriptions, teſtimonials, and titles of thoſe I admit 
into orders; I wrote the ſuppoſed author of the letter 
as Civil an anſwer as his ſeemed to deſerve, 

That I was extremely pleaſed and thankful, that a 
mere ſtranger to me ſhould be ſo careful of my repu- 
tation : that my ſecretary and I had diligently exa- 
mined all the books where ſuch things are recorded : 
and I could aſſure him, I never had ordained any ſuch 
perſon, either prieſt or deacon, within the ſpace limited 
in his letter, or at any other time : that I ſhould look 
upon it as a fignal ſervice done to the church in ge- 
neral, and a ſpecial favour to me in particular, if he 
would, as he promiſed, cauſe the counterleit to be 
apprehended, ſo that the courſe of law might paſs upon 
him. 

This letter, my lords, all written with my own 
hand, I delivered to the perſon here preſent : and he 
went away with it, aſking me bleſſing again upon his 
knees, and promiſing I thould ſpeedily be made ac- 
quainted with the ſucceſs. 

Earl of Devonſh. I pray, my lord, how was the 
letter ſuperſcribed you ſent back by this man 

Biſb. of Rech. My lord, it was to the fame perſon, 
with the ſame ſuperſcription as he ſubſcribed himle!t, 
and directed to the ſame place where he ſaid he was 
miniſter ; though the name of place or miniſter I cal. 
not yet recover. But let that letter of mine be pro- 


aduced, and it will put an end to this whole controverl-. 


Pluck td 


THE WICKED CONTRIVANCE 


Blackhead, The letter I received from the biſhop 
was ſuperſcribed to Mr. Young, and to no other. 

Biſh. of Rech. My lords, this is a horrid falſhood. 
F well remember now, this fellow was at my houſe a 
ſecond time ſome weeks after the firſt. hen he 
came, I was in the garden with ſome gentlemen, my 
neighbours, where, firſt aſking me bleſſing, he told 
me his maſter, the doctor, had taken up the perſon 
who had forged my orders : that the man ſtood upon 
his vindication ; but that his maſter was bringing him 
up to London; and then I ſhould hear further from 
him : adding, that his maſter was a man of ſuch a 
ſpirit, and ſuch a plentiful eſtate, that, whenever he 
ſuſpected a man to be a rogue or a cheat, he would 
ſpare no pains to diſcover him, nor think any coſt too 
much to get him puniſhed, "Theſe, my lords, I well 
remember, were the knave's very words: and I hope 
your lordſhips will IiKewiſe deal with him in the ſame 
manner. I took this ſecond meſſage {till more kindly, 
and ordered my ſervants to entertain the meſſenger 
very civilly. | 

lactheud. I brought no ſuch meſſage. All my 
buſineſs with the biſhop was from Mr. Young, which, 
I ſuppoſe, was of another nature. 

Biſh. of Roch. What I fav is true, that I am con- 
fdent ſeveral of my ſervants do remember the parti- 
culars. For this man ftuck not to declare his buſineſs 
before them all; very much magnifying his maſter, 
and his houſe-keeping, and vapouring what an exam- 
ple he would make of the counterfeit prieſt, without 
putting me to any trouble or expence. 

Earl of Deven. Has your lordſhip none of thoſe 
ſervants near at hand? 

Biſh. of Roch. My lord, ſome of them are in town; 
and one, my ſecretary, Mr. Moore, by an accidental 
good fortune, came hither with me : he was without 


your lordſhips what was this man's errand to me : he 
is a young man of great honeſty, and, I believe, would 
not tell a lie to fave my life; I am ſure I would not 
have him. | 
Whilſt they were calling in Mr. Moore, I added, 
My lords, I appeal to the great God of heaven, 
to judge between me and this wretch, touching the 
truth or falſhood of what we ſay, and to deal with us 
both accordingly at the laſt day of judgment: and I 
dare alſo appeal to your lordſhips to judge between us, 
by what appears to you; for did you ever ſee greater 
villainy, and conſciouſneſs of guilt. in any man's coun- 
tetance than in his? | 
By this time Mr. Moore being come in, I ſaid, 
Moore, apply yourſelf to my Lord Nottingham. I 
clarge you do not, for any conſideration of me, ſpeak 
any thing which you cannot jultify for truth. | 

Earl of Net. Mr. Moore, do you know that per- 
ſon there? Pointing to Blackhead: 

Mr. Moore. My lord, I do know him ſo far, that 
J have ſeen him once or twice in my lord's houſe at 
Bromley, 


Larl 5 Nat What buſineſs had he at Bromley ? 


when I was called in. I doubt not but he will ſatisfy 
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0 M. The firſt time he brought a letter to my 
ord. 1 

Earl of Net. From whom? 

Mr. H. My lord, it was from a country miniſter: 
in Buckinghamſhire, a doctor of divinity, as he wrote 
himſelf ; his name was Hooke. 

Biſh. of Roch. My lords, I now very well remem-- 
ber that was the name, Hooke, or ſomething very 
near it; there may be the difference of a letter, I will- 
not ſtand upon that; nor can it be expected I, or my 
ſervant, ſhould be poſitive, as to every letter of a 
name, in fo ſudden a queſtion. 

Earl of Not. Mr. Moore, what was the buſineſs 
of that letter ? 

Mr. M. My lord, it was concerning one that- 
offered himſelf to be the doctor's curate, whom he 
ſuſpected to have counterfeited my lord's letters of. 
orders. The doctor deſired my lord to look into his 
books, whether he had ordained any ſuch perſon; my 
lord and I did thereupon ſearch all the places, where 
the memorials of ſuch affairs are kept, and we found: 
no ſuch name; and ſo my lord himſelf wrote back to 
the doctor, by this very man that ſtands here. 


Earl of Net. Mr. Moore, will you take your oath _ 


of all this? 

Mr. M. bam ready to take my oath of it, if you 
pleaſe to give it me. 

Earl of Not. What ſay you, Blackhead? You ſee: 
here is a young man, the biſhop's ſecretary, comes 
in by chance, and confirms pundtually what the biſhop 
had ſaid before, concerning your meſſage to his lord; 
and he offers to take his oath of it: it you did brin 
a letter from one. Dr. Hooke, why do you not confels 
it? It can do you no hurt. 

Blackhcad. I know of no ſuch divine as Dr. Hooke,.. 
nor any. thing concerning one that counterfented the. 
biſhop's orders; the letter I brought was from Mr. 
Young. | 

Mr M. My lords, this fellow cannot but know, 
that what he ſays is {humefully falſe ; I aſſure you, I. 
have the original letter at home to produce, and doubt 
not, but divers of my lord's ſervants remember him 
and his buſineſs as well as I do; for he was a fecond - 
time at Bromley, ſome weeks after. 

Earl of Net. What was his buſineſs then ? 

Mr. M. He ſaid, he came to acquaint my lord, 
that his maſter, Dr. Hooke, had ſeized on the perſon. 
who had forged his orders. My lord aſked him, whe- - 
ther he had alſo ſeized the falſe inſtrument? And, if 
he had, defired it might be tranſmitted to him. This 
man anſwered, he believed his maſter had got it; that 
he was coming up to London, and-bringing the, cheat 
with him; and had been there ſooner, had he not 
ſpraincd, or hurt his leg; but, when he was come, 
the doctor would give my lord notice, or himſelf wait 
upon him. My lord was much pleaſed with this ſe- 
coud meſſage, and gave orders to have the bringer of 
it well uſed. He was fo, and freely diſcourſed with 
the butler, and the other ſervants, touching his bufi- 
neſs there; ſo that 1 am verily perſuaded, Few of . 
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them remember all theſe citcumſlances of it, and 
perhaps more than I do. 

Upon this, Blackhead being again urged by the 
lords with ſo plain a teſtimony, perfectly agreeing 

with what I had ſaid, and he iti}l perſevering ob(ti- 
nately to deny every part of it, I and Mr. Moore were 
ordered to withdraw, Blackhead ſtaying behind. 

As I was going out, I ſaid: My lords, I cannot 

< comprehend to what purpoſe this fellow perſiſts in 
this lie; I ang ſure he can never prove that I have 
«: injured the government, in word, or deed, or writ- 
ing.“ Then I could not but again obſerve to the 
lords, what viſible marks of falſhood and. treachery 
there were in Blackhead's face ; for, indeed, all the 
while he looked as if he would have funk into the 
ground, though (as I was told afterwards) before J 
came into the room he had appeared very briſk, and 
bold, and full of talk. But, upon my firſt coming in, 
mis complexion, which was naturally very fallow, 
turned much paler and darker; and he was almolt 
ſpeechleſs, ſaying nothing to any purpoſe, more than 
what-he thought was neceſſary to keep him firm to the 
main lie: that he had brought me a letter from one 
Young, and no other. 

But, after my being withdrawn about half an hour, 
J was called in again, und Blackhead fent forth. 

Earl of Not. Now, my lord, the buſineſs is aut, 
the fellow has confeſſed he brought the lettér to you, 
written not in the name of Young, but as from one 
Dr. Hookes; Hookes was the name, not Hooke ; 
your lordſhip was in the right in ſaying you would 
not ſtand upon a letter. 

Biſb. of Roch. My lords, I could not truſt my me- 
mory ſo tar as to a letter; but one thing I was ſure of; 
that was the only letter this raſcal ever brought me, 
and it was not from any whoſe name was Young. 

Hari of Net; Well, that buſineſs is over, he has 
contefled it; and now, my lord, pray take a chair and 
fit down. 

£arl if Devmmſh. Pray, my lord, fit down. 

Biſb. of Roch. No, my lords, I deſire you to ex- 
euſe me. 

Earl of Not. My lord, we have ſome few queſ- 
tions to aſk you, and therefore pray repoſe yourſelf. 

Biſb. of Rich. If you pleaſe to permit me, I had 
rather anſwer what your lordſhips have farther to ſay, 
ſtanding thus as I am at the table, 

Karl of Not. Then, my lord, we ſhall aſk you: 
Have you ever written to the earl of Marlborough 
within theſe three months ? | 

 Bijh. of Roch. I think I may ſafely affirm, I never 
writ to my Lord Marlborough in my life; but I am 
certain, and upon the faith of a biſhop I declare, I 
have not written one word to him theſe three months. 
Earl of Not. Have you received any letter from my 


Lord Marlborough within theſe three months ? 
Biſb. of Roch. I proteſt ſolemnly I have not re- 
ceived any. 


Larl if Net. Have you received any written, or 
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dicate yourſelves, 
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printed papers from my Lord Marlborough, with; 
that ſpace of time ? 

Bib. of Rach. As in the preſence of God, ] ge. 
clare T have not. My lords, I have had ſome a0. 

naintance with my Lord Marlborough, both in Kine 
13 court, and in the parliaments ſince; but f 
cannot call to mind that ever I wrote to him, or he 
to me. 

Harl of Net. Then I think, my lords, we hate 
nothing more to do, but to wiſh my lord biſhop a 
good journey to Bromley, 

With that, they all roſe up and ſaluted me, teſtify. 
ing their great ſatisfaction, that I had ſo well clcated 
myſelf, and. confounded: my; adverſary : more eſpeci. 
ally, two noble lords of the company, to whom, ] 
faid, I would now particularly appeal, gave me an 
ample teſtimony of their belief of my innocency in 
this accuſation, and of my. dutiful diſpoſition to the 
governnient. | 

My Lord Nottingham then told me, in the name 
of all the reſt, they had no farther trouble to give me. 
J intreated them to ſuffer me to add a few words; 
they permitting me, I ſajd: 

My lords, I heartily thank you for confronting me 
with this fellow; elſe I could not ſo well have made 
out my innocency,. but IL might. ſtill have lain under 4 
ſuſpicion, wheroob I had not knawn the leaſt ground. 
Had this been a trial for my life, I ſhould have been 
glad to have ſuch honourable perſons for my judges; 
but now I have much more: reaſon to bleſs God, that 
you have been my compurgators; that you are wit- 
neſſes, as well as judges, of the detection of this vil- 
lainy againſt me ; whereof, I muit acknowledge, as 
yet I do not fathom the bottom: wherefor2 I mull in- 
treat, that I may put myſelf under your protection for 
the future; for, although this! fountain of wics-ducls 
has been now ſtopped in this particular, as to myſel!, 
yet it ſeems to run under ground ſtill; and, unless 
eſpecial care be taken, it may break forth again in 
ſome other plact, on ſome other occaſion, to the 
ruin, if not of me, yet of ſome other innocent perſon. 

. Earl of Devinſh. No, my lord, you, need neter 
fear this fountain can break forth any more, to do 
ou or any other good man any. prejudice, he having 
been ſo palpably convicted of knavery and lying. 
Biſb. of Rech, My lords, I hope fo. As for my- 
ſelf, I take! my own innocency to be abundantly, vin- 
dicated by this your general declaration in my !ayaur. 
I make no queſtion, but your lordſhips will next vin 
and the juſtice of the government, 
by bringing this wicked man to condign puniſhment, 
and by examining the main drift of his deſign, and 
who have been his N jt | | 

They all aſſuring me, I might rely upon them for 
it, I withdrew. . | ; N 

All this while I had not the leaſt conjecture, or 
imagination, who this Young ſhould be, with whom 
Blackhead pretended I held ſo cloſe a con reſpon- 
dence. g | put 
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But my next appearance before the committee of 


wicked myſtery. Te 18 

In the inean time, returning home that evening to 
Bromley, I preſently met with a n concur- 
rence of evidence from moſt of my ſervants, of their 
diſcourſe with Blackhead, and their knowledge of his 
buſineſs, in reference to Dr. Hookes's letter. 

Firſt, The butler, Thomas Warren, told me, that 
according to my order to uſe him kindly, he had done 
ſo both times he was with us: particularly, the ſecond 
time he had entertained him, with one of the petty 
canons of Windſor, who came thither by chance, in 
the parlour next the garden : that thence he brought 
him down into the cellar, where Blackhead drank 
my health with knees almoſt bended to the ground : 
that then he earneſtly defired him to ſhew him my 
{tudy ; ſaying, I have heard your lord has a very 
good ſtndy of books : my maſter Hookes has a very 
good one: he often lets me go into it, and I doubt 
not but you have the ſame liberty: I pray let me ſee 
his books. The butler anſwered, My lord has but 
few books here, only ſuch as he brings from time to 
time from Weſtminſter, for preſent uſe, and they are 
locked up in preſſes, ſo that I cannot thew them if I 
would. I pray then, ſaid Blackhead, let me ſee the 
room, I hear it is a very fine one. The butler ſaid, 
he could not preſume to do it without my leave. Then, 
{aid Blackhead, let me fee the reſt of the houſe. The 
butler excuſed his not being able to do it then, becauſe 
there were ſome ladies with his miſtreſs. The ſame 
requelt, he aſſured me, Blackhead repeated almoſt 
twenty times: but ſtill he denied him. 
Then Thomas Philips, my coachman, and John 
Jewel, my gardener, confirmed moſt of what the but- 
ler had ſaid: all of them agrecing, that both the times 
he was at Bromley, eſpecially the ſecond, he had 
_ talked publickly with them of the buſineſs he came 
about from his maſter Dr. Hookes : enlarging much 
in commendation of the ſaid doctor, what a worthy 
man he was; what hoſpitality he kept; and how he 
would never reſt, till he had brought to puniſhment 
the knave that had forged my hand and ſeal for or- 
ders. They added, that, after I had diſmiſſed him, 
he lingered about in the garden, the hall, and the 
great parlour, a long time; and was full of · ſuch diſ- 
cuurſes. | 
Moreover, the gardener, and William Hardy, the 
groom, and Thomas French, and one or two of the 
other ſervants, who remained at Bromley whilſt J was 
in cultody at Weſtminſter, did all aſſure me, that this 
man, who brought firſt the letter, and then the meſ- 
tage from Dr. Hookes, had been a third time at my 
houſe whilit I was under confinement. That it was 
upon a Sunday, which by computation proved to be 

hit-Surday, May 15th ; that they found him in the 


He told them, that paſſing that way, he came to con- 
cole for my miſhap, and to enquire what the matter 
was; hoping it was not ſo bad as was reported at 


the council, will clear up what remains of the whole 


midit of the houſe, before they knew he was entered. - 
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London. They anſwered, they knew nothing of 
articulars, yet doubted not but I ,was innocent. 
hat he then again deſired to fee the houſe ; but all 
the doars were locked, except the great parlour, which 
has no lock upon it. That he would have inticed them 
to town to drink with him ; which they refufed, but 
made him drink there; and he coming after dinner, 
they perſuaded a maid- ſervant to provide him fome 
meat; which ſhe did, but unwillingly, telling them 
ſhe did not like the fellow's looks ; that, perhaps, he 
might come to rob, or to ſet the houſe, now ſo few 
' ſervants were at home: that he rather looked, (as in- 
deed he did) like ſome knaviſh, broken tradeſman, 
than an honeſt rich clergyman's bayliff, or ſteward, as 
he alſo called himſelf; and it has proved ſince, that 
her conjecture was true. | 
All this, and more, my ſervants repeated to me, 
touching Blackhead's behaviour in my houſe, and his 
diſcourſe concerning his maſter Dr. Hookes ; and they 
offered to depoſe it all upon oath. And, above all, 
the next day, being Saturday, June the eleventh, Mr. 
Moore ang. from London, immediately found the 
original letter that Blackhead had brought me from the 
pretended doctor. | | 
Wherefore, being furniſhed with all theſe freſh ma- 
terials, eſpecially with the letter itſelf; and being not 
a little ſurprized to hear that the rogue had, the ſe- 
cond time of his coming, been ſo earneſt to get into 
my ſtudy, or any of the other rooms; and that he had 
the diabolical malice againlt me, to come to my houſe 
a third time, on pretence of condoling my misfortune, 
which I then thought it was probable had chiefly pro- 
ceeded from his malicious perjury againſt me. All 
this conſidered, I refolved to go to London on Mon- 


d.y morning with theſe ſervants, and to carry the let- 


ter that he brought me as from Dr. Hookes, to lay 
the whole buſincls before the lords of the committee, 
and to defire their farther examination of Blackhead 
upon theſe particulars, h 

Accordingly on Monday, June the thirteenth, I 
went and attended the meeting of the lords that morn- 
ing in the uſual place. When there was a full com- 


mittee, I ſent to them by a clerk of the council, in- 


treating that I might have a ſhort audience. After 
ſome time I was introduced. There were preſent 
{belides molt of the lords before mentioned) three 
others, whom I had not ſeen there ſince my firſt ap- 
pearance before them, the marquis of Caermarthen, 
lord preſident, the Lord Godolphin, and Sir John 
Lowther. | g 

When I came into the room, and was juſt going to 

ropoſe the buſineſs that brought me thither, my lord 

Nad zham prevented me, and ſaid: | 8 K. 
My 4] do you know that perſon there ? pointing 
to a man who ſtood behind the privy- counſellors, 
near the door which leads into the publick room. 

Biſhsp of Rech. My lord, I do not know him, 

Earl of Net. My lord, I pray obſerve him well, 


Biſh. f Roch. Upon my credit I never ſaw this man | 
before in my life, to the utmolt of my knowledge. 
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Then the perſan ſtanding there looked boldly upon 
me, and faid, Do yon not know me, my lord ? Do 
mot you remember that I officiated ſome weeks at 
| Bromley-college, for Mr. Dobſon, in King James's 
time? And that I preached in the pariſh church there 
- once or twice ? ger Io 

_ Bifh. of Rech. My lords, I folemnly affirm I do 
not know this man : I never ſaw him before : I never 
knew that he officiated in Bromley-college ; I never 
heard him preach in the church there: he is a mere 


ſtranger to me: he may have ſerved for the chaplain. 


of that college, in King James's time : but I was not 
then concerned who officiated there. He may have 
| Oren in the church, and I not have heard him: 
or about that time I was clerk of the cloſet, and was 
ſeldom or never at Bromley on Sundays, by reaſon of 
my attendance on the Princeſs Anne of Denmark, 
either at Whitehall or Windſor, or Hampton-court, 
or Richmond. 

The ſame perſon preſently took me up, with inſo- 
Tefit confidence, You will know me better when Cap- 
tain Lawe appears: I warrant you don't know Cap- 
tain Lawe neither. | 

Bib. of Roch. My lords, if any of your lordſhips 
pleaſe to aſk me any thing, I ſhall anſwer with all 
reſpect: but I do not underitand that I am bound to 
ſatisfy this ſaucy fellow's queſtions ; yet, becauſe he 
has aſked me fo familiarly touching my acquaintance 
with one Captain Lawe, I aſſure you I know not any 
ſuch man in the world as Captain Lawe. 

But, my lords, by this perſon's diſcourſe, I am 
induced to believe he may be the Young with whom 
the other knave, Blackhead, pretended the laſt time 
that I held a ſtri& correſpondence by his means. 
va" of Net. This man's name is Young, Robert 

oung. 

Biſh. of Roch. Then, my lords, becauſe my lord 

reſident, and ſome of the other lords, were not here 
then, I mult beg leave of thoſe that were, that I may 
repeat what I then remembered concerning one Ro- 
bert Young. Whereupon I recollected the ſubſtance 
of what I had ſaid, of a letter I had received ſome 
years ſince, dated at Newgate, from one of the ſame 
name, who pretended himſelf to be a clergyman. 

I added, it ſeems, my lords, by his own confeſſion, 
this is the very ſame Youns But, as I never ſaw 
him before he was in Newgate, ſo I declare, .upon 
the faith of a Chriſtian, I never ſaw or heard from 
him ſince that letter: however, I am very glad you 
have him now ; I make no doubt but he will be found 
in the end ſuch another villain as Blackhead was proved 
to be on Friday laſt, F 

But, my lords, ſaid I, the buſineſs that brought 
me to wait on you now, is to infreat you to take that 
ſame Black head into further examination, and to en- 


- 
, 


quire a little more into his part in this wicked con- 


trivance, whatever it is. | 

My lords, ſince I went to Bromley, my ſervant, 
Mr. Moore, has had the good fortune to retrieve the 
very original letter that Blackhead brought me from 
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* he be an impoſtor, 
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his counterfeit maſter, Doctor Hookes. Then f de. 
livered the letter in at the table, and my Lord Not. 
tingham read it aloud. And to ſhew with what ; 
treacherous inſinuation, and plauſibility of ſtyle it w,, 
written, to draw from me an anſwer under my oy 


hand, I here ſet down the very letter itſelf, word for 


word: 


« My Loxp, 
6 BEING deſtitute of a curate, one Mr. James 
6 Curtis came to me, who produced letters dimil. 
« ſory (bearing date March 13th, 91) and likewiſe 
letters of orders under your hand and epiſcopal ſea], 
* Now, my lord, willing I am to employ any that 
your lordſhip ſhall recommend, and give him all the 
* encouragement imaginable ; but being ſince, by his 
* own words, ſuſpicious that his inſtruments are forged, 
© I have therefore on purpoſe ſent my man to know 
the truth thereof, and, in order thereunto, I hnm- 
© bly beg your lordſhip to give an account in yours by 
* this bearer, promiſing, for the church of England's 
credit, and likewiſe your lordſhip's honour, that, if 
r will ſee him brought to con- 
* dign puniſhment for ſuch his forgery ; but, if he 
© be not, I beg your lordſhip's pardon for this trou- 
© ble, occaſioned by my candid affection for your 
© lordſhip, and all clergymen, being not willing to 
© have them impoſed upon. 
© I am your lordſhip's moſt obedient fervant, 


Windgrave, ROBERT Hookss, D.D. 
April 6, 92. 

Now, my lords, proceeded I, I thought it would 
be for your ſervice to acquaint you, that J have re- 
ceived, from divers of my ſervants, a farther account 
of all Blackhead's demeanor, the firſt, ſecond, and 
third time he was at my houſe at Bromlcy ; for he was 
there a third time alſo, which I knew not of before J 
went home on Friday. 

Then I ſummed up what, it has been ſaid before, 
my fervants were ready to depoſe to that purpoſe : 
concluding thus, My lords, my ſervants ate attending 
without: I pray that Blackhead may be brought be- 
fore them face to face, and that they my be admitted 
” give it upon oath, what they have to ſay concerning 

im. | | 
Upon this ſeveral of the lords ſaid, ſend for Black- 
head; and he was ſent for. | 

But, before he came, they called in Mrs. Young, 
the wiſe, it ſeems, of the aforeſaid Robert Young; 
but what a kind of wife, and which of the two wives 
he had at one and the ſame time, will appear in What 
follows: | f 

When ſhe was come in, my Lord Nottingham {cid 
to her, Mary Young, whence received you this paper? 
taking up a paper that lay upon the table. 

Mary Young . I had it from Captain Lawe. 

Earl of Net. What did he ſay when he gave if 
you ? F 


Mrs. Young. He bid me deliver it to my — # 
; 0 ar 
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ar of Not. - What did he fay it was? | 

Mrs. [hung He faid it was a ſociate, ar ſome 
Ch word. 

ln of Not. What! did he deliver you a paper of 

this treaſonable nature, in the manner as it is, to be 
iven to your huſband, without ſealing it up, or in- 

Qofing it in another paper? HO 
Mrs, Young, es, my lord, he did, | 

Furl of Nat, Did he tell you any of the names to 


? 
p Mrs, Dung. Ves: he ſaid there were the late 
archbiſhop of Canterbury's, the biſhop af Rocheſter's, 
and ſome other lords names ta it, 
Earl of Net, What palled afterwards between you 
about it? h 


Captain Lawe came for it again, my huſband ſaid, 
No, theſp lords, whoſe names are fublcribed, have 
not been ſo liberal in the relief of my wants as for- 
merly ; and therefore I will make another uſe of this 
paper; and fo locked it up, 

By this time Blackhead was brought in, and the 
woman ordered to withdraw, and to be kept by her- 
ſelf. | 
Farl of Net. Blackhead : the laſt time you confeſſed 

ou brought the biſhop of Rocheſter a letter from Ro- 
her Young, under the falſe name of Doctor Hookes, 
Blacthead. Ves, I did. 

; Earl of Net, Can you know that letter when you 
ce it? Ly 

| Blackhead, I cannot tell? I doubt I cannot know 


) | OO 
Earl of Not. Here it is; (and it was given into 
3 han ) is that the ſame letter you delivered the 
iſhop : 

Bliekbead, I am not ſure it is, 
Earl of Net, Conlider it well; look on the ſuper- 
ſcription, you cannot but remember that. You be- 
gan to be ſomewhat ingenuous laſt Friday ; if you 
relapſe, it will fare the worſe with you. 

lackhead, Ves, this may be the letter: this is the 
1 ſame letter. 

arl of Nat, And you received an anſwer to this 
from the biſhop for Doctor Hookes, which you car- 
ried to Robert we 1 
Blackhead, Yes, I did, I own it. 
Karl of Net; But what made you, when you were 
at Bromley the ſecond time, ſo earneſtly deſire of the 
bilhop's butler, and his other ſervants, that you might 
{ce the rooms in the houſe, eſpecially his {tudy ? 

Blackhead, No, I do not remember that J deſired 
to ſee the ſtudy; the houſe I might, out of curiolity, 
Earl of Not. But here are ſome of the biſhop's ſer- 
vants without, who are ready to ſwear, that you preſ- 
led very often to get a ſight of his ſtudy ; ſaying, you 
had the freedom at your maſter Hookes', to he any 
{ranger his books, and you doubted not but the butler 
could do the fame there. 3 | 
Blaokhead, I cannot deny that I did deſire to ſce 

the biſhop's ſtudy: the other rooms I am ſure I did. 
s nw F - 


Mrs, Young, I gave it my huſband, and when 
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Earl of Net, What reaſon had you to be ſo impor- 
tunate to ſee that, or any of the other rooms? Had 
you any paper about you that you deſigned to drop, 
or leave in any part of the biſhop's houſe ? J 

Here Blackhead ſtopped, as very loth to out with 
it ; till divers of the lords urged him to tell the truth. 
At laſt he went on, though with much helitancy. 

| Blarkhead, Yes, I mult confels I had a paper in 
my yorker, which I deſigned to put ſomewhere in 
the houſe. | 

Earl of Net. What did you with it? | 

Blackhead, I did leave it in the parlour next the 
kitchen. 

Earl of Net. In what part of the parlour? 

Blarkhead, In the flower-pot in the chimney. _ 

Good Lord bleſs me, cried I. I ſeriouſly proteſt, 
I never heard that any paper was found there by my 
ſervants, Lo be ſure they would have brought it me. 

Earl of Not, But, my lord, it will be worth your 
while to ſend prefently to Bromley, to ſee whether 
there be any paper ſtill, and what it is. 

Biſh, of Rech. My lord, I will ſend one away im- 
mediately, hay” wy ſervants are without, ex _ 
to be ſworn. Be pleaſed firſt to call them in, an 
diſpatch them, 72 

Karl of Not, Nay, my lord, there is no need of 
their teſtimony now, For this fellow has faid already 
more than they know. He has confeſſed, not only 
that he deſired to fee your houſe, and particularly your 


ſtudy, but that he did it with intention to leave àa paper 


ſomewhere in it; and that he did Icave one in your 
parlour, and in the flower-pot of the Chimney. © 
Bifh. 7 Roch. Then, my lord, I will fend away 
forthwit . | | | 
Earl of Not, Stay, my lord, let us firſt examine 
him a little farther, 
you left in the biſhop's chimney in the flower-pot? 
Blackhead, It was the aſſociation. 5 f 
| Earl if Net, Was it this paper here? Shewing the 
aſſociation that lay upon the table, A 
Blacthead. Yes, it was. $5220 mY 
Earl of Net. How came you by it? And who ad- 
viſed you to lodge it there! n 


Blackhead, what paper was it- 


Bluckhead, I had it from Mr. Young, and he ade 


viſed me to leave it in the biſhop's houte, as I did; 
Earl of Net, Did Young direct yau to put it into 
the flower-pot in the parlour ? „ 
Blacthead. Ves, he did, and I put it there accord. 
ingly in the flower- pot. 5553 
tart of Nat, But were not you a third time ar the 
biſhop's houſe ? It was upon a Sunday, which it ſeetas 
was Whit-Sunday ? e 
Blackhead. 1 Was. : 1; aft lr f 
Karl of Net. You pretended to condole for the bi- 
ſhop's impriſonment ; it is manifeſt that could not bo 
your buſineſs, What was it? TY. 
Blackhead, I was deſired by Mr. Young, ſeeing the 
aſſociation was not found by thoſe who apprehended 
the biſhop, to go to Bromley, and try to recover it, 
that being the original. I did ſo, I came into the 
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houſe before any of the ſervants were aware, I went 
into the parlour unſeen, and took the paper out of 
the ſame place where I had put it, and delivered it 

in to Mr. Young. Wo 

Biſh. of Roch. My lords, I am very much ſurpriſed 
at all this. I cannot but admire the wonderful good- 

neſs of God, in this my extraordinary deliverance. It 
. by what this fellow confeſſes, that this forged 
ociation was in my houſe, in a flower-pot, for 
many days together ; and that it was there at the very 
time I was ſeized on by your lordſhips order. For 
he ſays he put it there the ſecond time he was at Brom- 
ley, which was a pretty while before I was in hold, 
and took it not out till the third time, which was upon 
Whitſunday, the ninth day after I was under-confine- 
-ment; and, by a ſtrange and marvellous providence, 
that parlour, where he ſays it Jay ſo long in the chim- 
ney, was never ſearched or enquired after by the clerk 
of the council, or the meſſenger. 

The other part of the houſe, on the left-hand of 
the hall, where my ſtudy is, and bed-chamber above 
ſtairs, and a parlour and drawing-room below, all 
theſe they ſearched very accurately ; particularly, I 
well remember, the meſſenger thruſt his hand into the 
flower-pots in every chimney; which ſeemed very odd 
to me then, but I now underſtand the meaning of it. 

At this, my Lord Sydney, my Lord Nottingham, 
my Lord Devonſhire, and ſome others of the coun- 
eil affirmed, that they perfectly remembered, both 


Blackhead and Young did eſpecially direct them to 


give order to thoſe, who ſhould be ſent to take me, 
to ſearch all the flower-pots. the 

By this time it was thought ſeaſonable by the lords 
to confront Blackhead with Young. 

But, in the mean while, the counterfeit aſſociation, 
being handed about the table, was at length delivered 
to me; it was to this purpoſe, as much of it as, by 
a tranſient view, I could carry away in my memory : 


HAT we, whoſe names were ſubſcribed, ſhould 
1 ſolemnly promiſe, in the preſence of God, to 
contribute our utmoſt aſſiſtance towards King James's 
recovery of his kingdoms : that, to this end, we 
would have ready to meet him, at his landing, thirty 
thouſand men well armed. That we would feize 
upon the perſon of the princeſs of Orange, dead or 
6 3 and take care, that ſome ſtrong garriſon 
ſhould be forthwith delivered into his hands; and 
« furniſh him with a conſiderable ſum of money for 
« the ſupport of his army; ' or to this ſenſe. 
March 20.—91. 


And the forged ſubſcriptions were, as I remember, 
after this manner | 


Saliſbury. 


a «©. + © «a a 


N. Cant. 


Marlborough. Tho. Roffen. 
; Cornbury. 


Baſil Fi rebrace. John Wilcoxe. 


Nov, upon the firſt ſight of this paper, I preſently 
fad, I proteſt, my _ I am very much amazed 
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my awn hand. 


which I did in the parlour. 


deny it. 


to ſee my hand ſo well counterfeited ; all the gig. 
rence is, they have done me the favour to write 8 
finer than I can: otherwiſe, I acknowledge it is ( 
like, that I verily believe I myſelf, had I feen it in 
another place, ſhould have been apt to doubt whether 
it were of my writing, or no. I am confident it 
might, upon the firſt bluſh, deceive the beſt friends l 
ve | 


But, my lords, here is another innocent perſon's 
name, whoſe hand I know very well, and I dare ven. 
ture to ſay, it is even better forged than mine: J 
mean, Archbiſhop Sancroft's. : 

Lord Gadolphin. My lords, I am very well ae. 
quainted with Archbiſhop Sancroft's hand, and really 
it is here moſt exactly counterfeited. 

Moreover, my Lord Godolphin, my Lord Sydney 
and others ſaid, that the earl of Marlborough's hand 
had been ſo well feigned, in a letter pretended to be 
written to Young himſelf, that it was very difficult 
for his moſt intimate friends to obſerve any diſtinction: 
and in that letter the biſhop of Rocheſter was ſaid to 
have the paper in his keeping; which appears now to 
have been meant of the falſe aſſociation's being in my 
cuſtody. | | 

Nay, my Lord Sydney aſſured me, theſe very im- 
poſtors had brought him a letter, ſuppoſed alſo to be 
written by me to Young ; which, being but of ordi- 
nary matters, he thought not worth the keeping, but 
he well remembered, the ſubſcription of my name 
why yer like this in the aſſociation, as well indeed it 
might. 

this time, Voung being come into the room, 
my Lord Nottingham ſpoke to hun : 

Young, look upon that letter (ſhewing bim his 
own to me, under the name of Dr. Hookes) do yoa 
know that hand? . 

Vung. No, I don't know it. | 

Earl of Net. Did not you ſend that letter to th 
biſhop of Rocheſter, by Blackhead ? 

Yeung. No, I know no Hookes; I never writ to 
the biſhop of Rocheſter, but in my own name, with 


Earl of Not. What ſay you, Blackhead ? 
Blacthead. I did receive that very letter from Mr. 

Young's own hand, and delivered it to the biſhop of 
Rocheſter with mine. | * 

Earl if Net. (Taking up the affociation, and thew- 
ing it to Young) Did not you give this paper to Black- 
head, and order him to put it into a chimney in the 
biſhop of Rocheſter's houfe, and into a flower-pot, it 
there were any? 

Young. No, I never deſired him to carry it thither, 
or to put it into a flower-pot. | 

Earl of Not. What ſay you, Blackhead ? 

Blactheud. Mr. Young did give me that paper, 
and directed me to leave it in the biſhop's houſe ; and, 
if I conld, to put it in a flower-pot in ſome room; 


Young. There is no ſuch matter; 1 abſolutely 
Upon 
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Upon this, the carl of Nottingham, the Lord Syd- 
ney, and ſome-others of the counſellors, aſked Young, 
Why then did you give us ſuch expreſs directions, 
to ſend; and ſearch the flower-pots, among. other 


places, in the biſhop's houſe ? 
zung. I ſaid nothing of flower-pots. I bid you 

£ care that the biſhop's perſon ould be exactly 
ſearched ; becauſe, when he went abroad, he carried 
the aſlociation about him; when he was at home, he 
t it in ſome private place for fear of ſurprize : per- 
haps, I might ſay in the chimney. 

The lords replied, Nay, we all well remember, 
you particularly mentioned the flower-pots. 
Earl of Not. Young, when you perceived that the 
perſons ſent to ſeize on the biſhop had miſſed the 
aſſociation, did not you then deſire Blackhead to go a 
third time to the biſhop's houſe, and to take it out of 
the pot, where he had laid it ? | 
Young. No, I know nothing of it. 
Earl of Not. What ſay you, Blackhead ? | 
Blacthead. At Mr. Young's requeſt, I went to the 
bithop's houſe a third time; it was upon a Sunday; 
I privately got into the parlour, and took out the aſſo- 
ciation out of the ſame flower-pot where I had laid 
it, and returned it back to Mr. Vous | 

Young. This is a combination between the _ 
of Rocheſter and Blackhead, to bafle the whole dil- 
covery of the plot. 
Which ſaying of Young's could not but raiſe a ge- 
neral ſmile among all the company, they lifting up 
their hands with great indignation at his unparalleled 
impudence. 

Biſb. of Roch. 
I was here, Blackhead was the moſt brazen-faced fel- 
low that ever I ſaw ; but now I find this fame Young 
to be a much viler miſcreant than he. 
baſe a ſuggeſtion againſt me, and ſo impoſſible for me 
to be guilty of, and I know your lordſhips fo little 
ſuſpect it of me, that I need not make any anſwer to 
it in my defence. | Lb Oboe 
Lord Prefident. Young, thou art the ſtrangeſt crea- 
ture that ever I heard of: doſt thou think we could 


ten, with his own hand to it, and then laid in his own 
houſe, in a flower-pot there? which, if it had been 
tound, mult. have endangered his life : and we ſee it 
was the moſt remarkable good fortune to him that 
almoſt ever happened to any man, that it was not 
found there. 1% AS 
But Young till perſiſting, that he believed I had 
taken Blackhead off, they were both ordered to with- 
draw. And I afſure my reader, that, during this 
whole examination, though Voung's forgery was ſo 
evidently convicted by the confeſſion of his own com- 
Fanion, and inſtrument, yet he behaved himſelf with 
a daring unconcerned confidence, with a bold and 
erect countenance, though it had naturally very much 
of a villain in it. His Whole carriage, indeed, was 

Ai as became the diſcipline he has undergone for 
| *Wfle divers years; having ſo long been almoſt a con- 


I thought, my lords, the laſt time 


This is ſo 


imagine, that the bifhop of Rocheſter would combine 
with this thy confederate, to have an aſſociation writ- 
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ſtant inhabitant, together with his wife, of many of 
the common gaols in England and Ireland; as you 


ſhall find before I leave them. 


But to make haſte to the concluſion of this narra- 
tion; the lord preſident called for the letter which 
Young had ſent to me under the name of Hookes. 
When his lordſhip had viewed it deliberately, he aſked 
alſo for the aſſociation, and, having compared them 
for ſome conſiderable time, he broke forth in theſe 
words : Really, my lords, it is a very great providence, 
that this letter, ſent by Young, under the name of 
Hookes, to the biſhop of Rocheſter, was preſerved by 
his ſervant: for this very letter, and the aſſociation, 
were both, apparently, written by the ſame hand ; 
you may perceive there is no manner of difference in 
the writing, but only that the letter is written in a 
leſs hand, as letters are wont to be, and the aſſocia- 
tion in a greater, as a publick inſtrument. 

At this the whole board, one after another, had a. 
perfect ſight of both, and all applauded the happineſs 
of the diſcovery : for it was as clear as light to all 
that were preſent, that the letters and words of both, 
were of the very fame form and figure. Particularly, 
my Lord Godolphin farther obſerved, and made it: 
plain to them all, that the W in W. Cant. in the 
ſubſcription, was the very ſame letter with the W in 
Whereas, which was the firſt word of the counterfeit 
aſſociation. 

For my part, I could not forbear exclaiming, 
Great is truth, and it will prevail. 

After all this, I aſking the lords, Whether they had 
any farther ſervice to command me? And they ſay- 
ing, No, I ſpoke theſe few words : 

NIV lords, I muſt always acknowledge, that, next 
the ſignal providence of God, in ſo viſibly protecting 
an innocent man, your lterdſhips fair and honourable 
way of proceeding with me, in not ſhutting me up 
cloſe in the Tower immediately upon my firſt accu- 
ſation ; but in openly confronting me with theſe var- 
lets, whilſt the matter was freſh in my memory; and 
in ſo ſtrictly and impartially examining them now, 
has been the principal occation, that my innocency. 
has met with a vindication as publick and unqueſtion- 
able, as I myſelf could have wiſhed and prayed*for, 
But ſtill, my good lords, I do again moſt. humbly: 
recommend to your lordſhips, the proſecution of this 
black contrivance to the bottom, for the ſake of truth 
and juſtice, and for the ſafety of every other honeſt 
man, whoſe lot this might have been as well as mine, 
I am ſure your lordſhips all believe, that'there can be 
no greater ſervice to the government, eſpecially at this 
time, than to have ſuch perjured informers, ſo plainly 
diſcovered, to be ſeverely puniſhed according to their. 
demerits. | 

And fo I took my leave of their lordſhips. 5 

This is the ſubſtance of what I can remember, as 
far as my part Poss in this ſurprizing adventure. As 
to the account I promiſed of my wicked accuſers, my 
reader ſhall have it as faſt. as my weak eyes will give 
me leave to write it. | | | 


' . 
Aug 1, 1692. Bromley, Tno. Rorrrx. 
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The Second Part of the Relation of the late wicked Cantrivance againſt the Lives of 
ſeveral Perſons, by forging an Aſſociation under their Hands: Being a farther Ac. 
count of the ſaid Forgery, and of the two Authors of it, Stephen Blackhead and 
Robert ge > alias Youngs, alias Brown, alias Hopkins, alias Hutt, alias Green, 
alias Jones, alias Smith, alias, &c. Written by the Biſhop of Rocheſter, _ _ 

| Quo teneam Vultus mutantem Protea Nods ? 
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TO THE READER. 


| T is well known to divers perſons of worth and honour, that this ſecond part was finiſhed, aud 
l bas lain by me ſome conſiderable time : excepting the additions of ſome very few original paper; 
lately come to my hands, which ſerve only to explain and confirm ſome paſſages I had written before, 
The cauſe of my not printing it ſooner, was an expettation of Rober! Toung*s ſpeedy trial. Bus 
that being now deferred till the next term, upon occaſion of Mr. Aaron Smith's fickneſs, I haz; 
cen prevailed with no longer to delay the publication of it. N 
1F any fhall flill ſurmiſe, that Imigbt have done better to let bim alone yet a little while, til! the 
juſtice of the nation had paſſed upon bim: I anſwer, that well-nigh all, that I ſay of him, relate, 
to fuch of his crimes, which the juſtice of this, or a neighbouring nation, has already paſſed upon, 
And though I can prove, this villainous contrivance of his plot has been at leaſt of a year and a 
half landing ; and do know many fleps of it more than are hitherto commonly known ; and have ſeen 
many letters io this effect, all written by Robert Young's hand, ſome in bis own, ſome forged for me, 
and divers other perſons far more conſiderable ; yet my reader will fiud, I paſs all, or the greatef 
part of that by, and leave flill enough to be produced againſt him at his trial. 
do indeed briefly touch upon bis late endeavours to ſuborne one Holland, to ſupport bis perjuries 
by perjuring himſelf, But his diſcourſe with Holland to that purpoſe, and the inſtructions he ſcui 
him to ſwear by, having been both averred already upon oath, in an open court of juſtice, before a 
great aſſembly at Hicks's-Hall ; I know no pretence, why I ſhould be bound to conceal what was 
then, in ſo ſolemn a manner, made publick. 2 | 105 
The truth ts, the chief reaſon that urges me, at this time, to make known to the world the certain 
diſcoveries I have made of Robert Young's moſt deteſtable villainies of all kinds, is, that I am aſſured, 
this infamous man docs jlill perſiſt in his cauſeleſs and wild malice againſt me, and other innocent 
perſons; and attempts, at this time of day, to juſtify his forged aſſociation, by the falſe teflimonies 
of others like himſelf. | | | Fo 
Wherefore, fince he will not give me over, it is high time T ſhould begin with him + and wyilj 
he goes on in ſuch a barbarous manner, to ſtrike at my life, ſurely none can blame me if I debaſi 
myſelf ſo much as to torite his. 5 VV 
But if any one fhall fiill ſuggeſt, that I have troubled myſelf too much, and ſpent loo many wores 
on ſo inconſiderable a raſcal : I have this yet to ſay, that ſince he could think himſelf jo conjiderab/e, 
as to hope to be an evidence againſt mine, and ſeveral others lives; I fhould be wanting to my/e!7, 
to them, and indeed lo the publick, ſhould I not prove him to be a dangerous ruſtal, now it bas com: 
o unexpeftedly into my power to do it. CCC 
I ſeems alſo the more ſeaſonable for me at this very time to ſhew bim to the world ; fince Blatky 
bead has made a ſecond eſcape out of the meſſenger's hands; ang. fince there, goes about a eller 
(forged, one would think, by Youngs himſelf among bis infinite other forgeries) wherein it is declared 
in Blackhead's name, but in Young's Engliſh, that Blackhead has done no wrong to no man up 
earth but Young. | © I ES 3 ee Te: | 
© Whether this can poſſibly be true, I leave to any man #pon earth, that bas read my firſt part, 
to judge. And whoever ball peruſe this my/econd part, I doubt not but he will be continced, thai 
whatever Blackhead has done, I bave-done Toung uo wrong. «Gil 1 
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N the former part, I promiſed to give föme ac- 
count and character of thoſe wicked wretches, that 
brought me into the troubles there deſcribed, I 
come now to make good my promiſe: Only I 
fear, let me do what I can, the account of them, which 
at firſt deſigned, ſhould be very ſhort, will be much 
longer, and riſe to a far greater bulk, than J intended: 
efpecially, in what I have to ſay of Robert Young. 
But for that, I hope, my reader will reckon it to be 
his fault, and only my ** : ſince his life has been 
fo highly criminal, an this is ſo clearly atteſted, that 
] muſt be ſomewhat large, or elſe I cannot do him all 
the right he deſerves, and fully ſatisfy the world con- 
cerning him, | 
I muſt confeſs, I could never have been brought to 
foul my fingers with fo baſe a ſubject, had T'not been 
rovoked, and almoit challenged to it, by this ſame 
Fonds intolerable inſolence, even after he found him- 
ſelf detected of manif: it forgery. e 
For, the laſt time I was diſcharged by the lords at 
Whitchall, on June the thirteenth, whereof J have 
already given a full relation; whillt I was paſſing 
through the outer room, in my way home, there being 
a crowd of people; I ſtopped, and ſaid, J pray gentle- 
men, Is Mr. 1 here? I would fain dave another 
ſight of the man, who has put himfelf upon me as my 
ola acquaintance, and intimate friend: though I never 
faw him in my life, till this very 7 | : 
Divers of the company preſently ſewing me, where 
he was, ſitting b bimſelf ; IT faid to him, Robert 
Voung, your conſcience cannot but condemn you, for 
having thus mortally injured me, and other innocent 
perſons. I cannot call to mind, that cver I gave you 
the leaſt provocation: J am ſorry now for your own 
take, that you are ſtill ſo obſtinate in defending your 
forgeries, after they have been ſo undeniably detected. 
For you know, there is one of your own confederates 
within, who has plainly confeſſed them. 3 
At this he briſply, and moſt audaciouſly, replied to 
me, without the leaſt concernment, that I could ob- 
ſerve, «© Confeſſed! No; You fhall find to your ſorrow, 
all is not confeſſed yet: a parliament will come, and 
then you ſhall hear from me.” I left him, praying 
God to give him grace to, repent ; and only adding, 
that-elſe he was more in donger of his own damnation, 
than I of his accuſation in parliament. ' Ra 
Now therefore, becauſe of this impudent defiance, 
have taken ſome pains to inquire into the man, and 
M / / 
And notwithſtanding the time of my; inquiry has 
been ſo hort (for he was never perfonally known to 
me, till I ſaw him at Whitehall, on the thirtecnth of 
June laſt) nay, though the ſcene of his impious actions 
has been fo large, that I have been ſvrced, to colle& 
my intelligence, from far and near; yet'T have been 
{> fortunate in my diſcoveries of him, and his meet- 
kelp, that now IJ. look vpon the loathſomè 'heap of 
ſcandalous materials, I have got together againſt him, 
1 am almoſt aſhamed to make it publick.' © . 
„But, perhaps, it may be no unacceptable, T am fure 
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it will be no unſeaſonable ſervice to my country, tb 
preſent it with a faithful picture of one of the moft 
graceleſs wretches, that ever yet entered upon the ſtage 
of evidencing ; which I think is as bad as can be fait 
of him, in ſo few words. 

As to a diſcovery of the whole plot and contrivance 
againſt myſelf and others; I have been able to pene- 
trate no farther yet, than to find that it was hatched 
and ripened in Newgate, wherever it was firſt laid, or 


1 ** 
f the managers or abettors of it, there are but very 
few, hitherto, come to my knowledge: though, no 
doubt, there are more ſtill behind the curtain. And 
many other honeſt men, in all likelihood, had been 
accuſed after the ſame manner, had this firſt attempt 
taken effect. | ae 
For how can it be imagined, they would only have 
introduced the good Archbiſhop Sancroft, and the poor 


biſhop of Rocheſter, and joining us with three or four 


I of honour, and a citizen or two, have then 
uppoſed us to be ſo mad, as to engage under our hands, 
to ſeize on the queen's perſon ; to ſurprize the Tower; 
to raife a mighty army; and to bring the city of Lon 
don into fubjection. 3 | 

No; without all queſtion, if this falſe aſſociation 
had once paſſed for authentick, many other papers of 
the ſame nature would ſoon have been produced out of 
the ſame forge ; to the involving of many other inno- 
cent perſons, both of clergy and laity, in the like 
counterfeit guilt. 

But, till time ſhall bring to light more of this de- 


teſtable work of darkneſs, the whole ignominy of it 


muſt be ſhared at preſent among the pretended wit- 
nefſes, whom I have already heard named. 


Of theſe there was one Captain Lawe, mentioned 


both by Young, and his wife. And they boaſted much 
of his concurring teſtimony, when, he ſhould appear. 
Yet of him J have nothing more to ſay, than hat I 
find; there really was ſuch a man as Lawe, a prifonet 
too in Newgate ; and freed from thence the fifth day 
of Auguſt, 1691: a captain, Young faid, he was; and 
he might as egſily make him one, as he made himfelf 
a prieſt ; which {I thank God for the church's fake) he 
was no other wiſe than in fiction. 
Hoy this captain got his liberty, I have yet no rea- 
ſon, that I know of, to examine ftriftly ;. f eing he has 
hitherto had either the modeſty or the eunning to with- 
draw himſelf, and not to venture being an evidence in 
fa bad a cauſe, ' © LTD SITY 
For the preſent, therefore, 1 leave Captain Lawez 
as I ſound him, with no other mark of diſgrace, bur 
what his friend Young has fixed upon him, by naming 
him” as'a man likely to deferve the title of the this 
diſcoverer of his plot. | nern 
Of. Blackhead too, behdes what relates to myſelf, 
which the reader has had before, I have but one ſtory 
more to inſert here; thongh that indeed is home, and 
to tlie purpoſe. For this very Stephen Blackhead wag 
riſoner alſo in Newgate, and condemned on January 
15, 1689, to ſtand in the pillory, and to loſe his ears, 
tog C- 
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together with one Lewis and one Patrick, being all 
three convicted of one and the ſame forgery. : | 

Lewis and Patrick, it ſeems, were fo ill befriended, 
as to have the rigour of the law paſs upon them. By 
what favour Blackhead came to be reprieved and par- 
doned, it is not now my buſineſs over-curiouſly to in- 
quire : elſe I could perhaps tell a ſtory, how the Knave, 
being himſelf a broken taylor, and employed in, the 
ſoliciting of other debts ; and having, as is uſual, ſome 
bills and letters of attorney intruſted with him for that 


purpoſe, had the good luck, and the honeſty, by deli- 


vering up, and cancelling one of them, to fave his 
ears, and purchaſe his pardon ., | | 
But, perhaps, I do not well to anticipate any part 
of Blackhead's other knaveries, not . doubting, but he 
will, in time, ſupply abundant matter, to deſerve a 
like hiſtory of himſelf : it is more than probable, that 
ſome other good and peaceably-minded man, having 
been as wel trepanned by him, as I have been, 
though perhaps, by ſome other way, than a flowerpot, 
will 3 the ſame reaſon to fearch into all his tricks, 
and to ſet them out with as much variety, in as ample 
2 manner, as I ſhall now endeavour to do Robert 
Young's. | | ' 
It is this Robert Young, that I conceive, has moſt 


merited to be my proper ſubject. By what appears 
bx Blackhead was only the tool, and the in{frument ; 


oung was the chief, if not the firſt contriver of this 
treacherous deſign. Blackhead Was touched with ſome 
remorſe, ſo far as to reveal ſome part of the truth : 
Young perſiſted to the laſt, without any relenting. 
And, when one would have thought he ſhould have 
been quite overwhelmed with what his colleague con- 
feſſed, he had the face, in ſo honourable a preſence, 
with a prodigious and inimitable turn of 1mpudence, 
to impute Blackhead's confeſlion to my having ſu- 
borned him. | 18 | 
As to Robert Young, therefore, I will firſt give a 
true draught in little of his whole life: that my rcader, 
keeping the principal paſſages of that in his memory, 
may know where to require ſatisfaction in any parti- 
cular, from my original papers. 
But now, in the very beginning of Robert Young's 
ſtory, I might be at ſome lofs, what is really his name; 
for, in ſeveral places, he has gone under divers names; 
and behaved himſelf ſo, as quickly to wear them all 
out, and to make it neceſſary for him to change them 
often. ** f 
Thus, on ſundry occaſions, he has paſſed under the 
names of Brown, Smith, Hutt, Jones, Green, &c. In 
Dublin, he ſometimes called himſelf Marſh : in Raphoe, 
Hopkins, to render himſelf more acceptable, in his 
ill projects; taking the true names of the worthy arch- 
diſhop and biſhop of thoſe ſees, at that tine. 
Vet, after all, I find the name of Young is moſt 
likely to pay all his ſcores; for, notwithſtanding his 


many divings, under other diſguiſes, it has fo hap- 


„that he has ſtill riſen up again at laft, in his 
own true name of Robert Young. Ay 


There may be allo as great a controverſy raiſed, 


—— —— —— 4 I oa a 


what countryman he is. In fome of the orignal pa- 
pers in my keeping, he paſſes for an Iriſhman ; in 
ome, for a Scotchman ; in his own letters (which 1 
have. he leaſt reaſon of all to believe, and, being my. 
17 an Engliſhman, I am moſt unwilling to beliexe) 
ie gives himſelf out for an Engliſhman, born at Cher 
ter. Wherefore, till I am more familiarly acquainted 
with. him, than he himſelf ſays I am, I muſt be forced 
to leave his country uncertain : though I am confident 
there will be no great contention or emulation between 
5 "aaa kingdoms, to which of them he owes his 
irth. | 
In the ſame letters, wherein he ſays he was born at 
Cheſter, he affirms, that his grandfather was Sir Peter 
Young's ſon, and his grandmother the duke of Lenox; 
daughter. Had he really been deſcended from Sit 
Peter Young, I might {till urge, that he is the more 
to blame in rendering an honeſt ſtock, as he calls it 
there, infamous, by making it degenerate into the 
moſt enormous crimes. 11 
But how can I credit him in this matter of his ex- 
traction from Sir Peter Young,, and the illuſtrious 
houſe of Lenox; when, in the very ſame paper, there 
follows, immediately, that which, to my knowledge 
is a horrid lie: that he was ordained prieſt by the biſhop 
of Clogher. For I ſhall give infallible proof, that his 
Teſt's orders he only impoſed on himſelf, by his own 
alſe hand, : | 
But, to clear up this whole buſineſs, I have alſo by 
me a true copy of an account, he gave of himſelf; 
wherein, quite forgetting this romance of his being a 
Cheſhire man, and his kindred to the duke of Lenox, 
he gives this narrative of his own life. 

t is dated May 26, 1683 „ and dcclares, that he was 
born at Warrington in Lancaſhice, that he went over 
into Ireland, and to ſchool at Iniſkillin : that he thence 
removed to Dublin college, being eighteen years old; 
where he continued ſeven years, and was made matter 
of arts, eleven years ſince : that thence he went to be 
curate in Leighlin ; and, for three years laſt paſt, was 
chaplain to the biſhop of Ferns and Leighlin : that he 
preached all the courſes, for the dean and prebends, 
at ten ſhillings a ſermon : that he had all the book- 
money; that is, the fees for marriages, burials, and 
chriſtenings, there being no other pariſh church, but 
the cathedral : that he lived in the biſhop's houſe, till 
his death, ſince Chriſtmas: that two years before, he 
married the biſhop's houſe-keeper : that he had teſti- 
monials from the college of Dublin, and was ordaincd 
dy bis own biſhop. _ | 
Now would not any plain honeſt man take this to be 
a ſimple and true narrative of the man's birth, his edu- 
cation, and converſation ? But nothing is more certain 
than that every line almoſt of all this is full of groſs fall- 
hoods. And, as ill-luck would have it, after he and 
his reputed wife had rambled over England for divers 

ears, and cheated multitudes of well-diſpoſed perſons, 
y the help of falſe and lying certificates, they being 
at laſt apprehended and impriſoned at Bury, as you 
wilt beat, conſeſſed before the magiſtates, that Aa 
. : their 
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their teſtimonials and recommendations were falſe and 
for herefore-it is time for me to leave ſtill in the dark, 
as I find it, that age of Mr, Young's life, which he 
has made either to be merely fabulous, or ſo mixed 
with truth and fable, that there is no diſtinguiſhing be- 


tween them. I now apply myſelf to that part of it, 
which, from undoubted teſtimony, I can aftirm to be 
hiſtorical. And I ſhall date the beginning of this pe- 
riod about the year 1660. = 

In that year, or near thereupon, his firſt famous ex- 
ploit, that occurs to me worthy of himſelf, was his 
marrying a ſecond wife, Mary Hutt, whilſt his firſt 
lawful wife Anne Yeabſly was living ; with whom he 
had cohabited five years, and had three.children by her. 

Then, to qualify himſelf for employment in the 
church of Ireland, and to maintain his family (which 
he had taken ſuch a way to increaſe) he did really in- 
ſinuate himſelf into deacons orders by the hands of the 
biſhop of Killaloo; whom he circumvented by forging 
the archbiſhop of Caſhell's, the biſhop of Waterford's, 
and other clergymen's hands, to falſe, but very ample 
teſtimonials of his morals and learning. 

But, as for his prieſts orders, he was beholden to 
no biſhop for them : he had only recourſe to his own 
incomparable faculty of counterfeiting hands and ſeals ; 

' ſo that, if that fame Dr. Hovkes, you wot of, had 
been but an honeſt man, he might caſily have found 
out the falſe prieſt, without ever troubling himſelf to 
write to me about him. | 

However, being after this manner ordained deacon; 
and having.ordained himſelf prieſt, he got to be en- 
tertained as a curate, firſt at Tallogh in the dioceſe of 
Waterford ; whence, for divers crimes, he ran away 
with another man's horſe, which he never reſtored : 
then at Caftle-Reah in the coumy of Roſcommon, 
whence he was forced to flee for getting a baſtard : and, 
laſtly, at Kildallin in the dioceſe of Kilmore. 

Nor had he been long in this laſt cure, but he was 
accuſed, for many heinous offences, before the biſhop 
of that ſee, who, at the time of my riting this, is the 
molt reverend archbiſhop of Dublin: whoſe juſt de- 
ſcription of the man, I ſhall give. in its due: place ; 
wherein his grace has repreſented him, as the moſt im- 
20% wi lying, profligate wretelr on the face of the 
Earth, | 51:1: 


who knew him fo thoroughly, he fled into the-dioceſc 
of Raphoe. But, being purſued thither, and traced 
out by the notoriety of ſome of his new pranks, he was 
apprehended by. my old friend Biſhop Hopkins, and 
firit imprifoned at Lifferd; then removed to the: gaol 
of Cavan : Where he was preſently loaded with many 
of his former crimes ; eſpecially. for having two wives 


then living; Simon Hutt, the father of the ſecond, be- 


1 an inhabitant and inkeeper in Cava. 

Whereupon the good biſhop of Kilmore, now arch- 
biſhop of Dublin, fearing Robert Yung. might come 
to de hanged in his gown, degraded: him from his or- 
ders; ut I may calthm his, ſinee the one. of therm he 


Wherefore, to eſcape the juſtice ol nis dioceſan, | 


bod, ny gotten, the other was really none 
at all. 7 
Shortly after he was indiQed, and ſhould have been 


tried for his having two wives: but he had fo ordered 


the matter, by an admirable artifice 1 I ſhall tell 
by and bye) that the two women could never be brought 
together at his trial, to own him for their huſband. 
By this means he was diſcharged of a crime, whereof 
I ſhall preſently give manifeſt proofs, beſides his own 
confeſſion, under his own hand ; which, I hope, the 
reader will not think he did counterfeit too. 

But, ſtill being in Cavan gaol for fees and debts con- 
trated there, to free himſelf thence he made applica- 
tion to the duke of Ormond, at that time lord-lieute - 
nant of that kingdom ; pretending, that if he were 
once out of priſon, and had leave to appear before his 
grace, he could make notable diſcoveries of dangerous 
plots againſt the government ; in which ſome of the 
nobility, and ſeveral biſhops, were concerned. 


Whereupon, the ae having been juſt before 


in full vogue there, as well as here, the duke thought 
it expedient to grant him his liberty, in order to his 


coming up to Dublin, to make good what he had ſa. 


confidently promiſed. h 

But the knave had his end, and having got out of 
gaol, by a pretence ſo plauſible, he never thought of 
calling at Dublin, but retired ſecretly to Iniſkithn, 
and let the diſcovery of that plot ſhift for itſelf : which, 
they that knew him beſt may think, was the honeſteſt 
action of his life; to break only a promiſe, that he 
might avoid being an Iriſh evidence: and perhaps 
ſome of my friends may be 4 to ſay, S! fic omnia. 

Whilſt he was lurking at Iniſkillin, he inticed thi- 


ther his ſecond wife Mary Hutt, who has ever ftnce 


run the ſame fortune with him, and been the inſepa+ 
rable companion of all his frauds, and was the very 
woman that appeared 2 me before the lords, to 
juſtify the aſſociation. So that from that time we hear 
nothing more of his true wife, Anne Yeablly, It 
ſeems he then intirely caſt her off, after he had allured 
her ,by-the,molt ſolemn vows of living with her alone, 
and for ever renouncing the other, to be the chief in- 
ſtrument of his not being convicted at Cavan; and 
that by no deſs than a downright perjuring herſelf for 
his ſake, EF e 1 ; 

But; whatever. became of her, it is certain, that it 


was with Mary Hutt he fled into England, in or about 
the year 1683. And, from that time to this, they have 
run a conſtant uninterrupted race of all kinds of wick+ 


edneſs in .this Kingdom, ſcarce ever paſſing a month, 
or à week, of theſe eleven years, withont either being 


actually in ſome priſon, or committing ſuch crimes as 


deſcrved the deepelt ,dungeons. - 


The firſt news I hear of hun, her his arrival in 


England, was upon his making application to the ve- 
nerable Archbithop Sancroſt, tor ſome employment in 


our Church. This he did in the garb, and, under the 
character of a diitrefled Lyith clergyman,; and, to prove 
himſelf fuch, he exhibited his counterfeit orders from 


che. biſhop of .Clogher, And 1 muſt not amit, that, as = 
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a teſtimony of his modeſty, this his firſt viſit at Lam- 
beth, and the producing his orders there, was within a 
month after he had been degraded in Ireland. 
But the wiſe and wary archbiſhop immediately ſuf- 
pected him and his letters of orders, they being not 
in form, or the uſual ſtile, nor the ſeal fixed in its due 
place. Againſt all which exceptions the falſary fenced 
as well as he could with a fhamelefs Iye. Yet he re- 


ceived no other anſwer, but that his grace had no cure 


* 


void in his gift. 
But Young would not be put off fo; ſhortly after he 
came again, deſiring and preſſing the archbiſhop to gg+ 
commend him to be a chaplain to ſome ſhip, or to ſome 
eure in one of our weſtern plantations. Which his 
race again refuſed,” and upon ſurer grounds than be- 
re: for, in the mean time, he had ſent to Dr: Foley, 
chaplain to the archbiſhop of Dublin, then in England, 


for a better information concerning this bold and im- 


portunate man, which produced the letters hereafter 
fet down from the lord archbiſhop of Dublin, and the 
lord biſhop of Ferns and Leighlin, touching his forg- 
ing of orders, his degradation, his double marriage, 
and other his good qualities. | 
Thus failing at the archbiſhop's, he forthwith ſent 
Windfor, where the court then reſided, 
with a petition to the king; therein the ſets forth, 


that her name was Mary Green, the wife of one Ro- 


bert Green, an Iriſh miniſter ; who, going into the 
Weſt-Indi.s, upon urgent affairs, was taken captive 
by the pirates of Sallee. Therefore the prays that the 
king would be graciouſly pleaſed to recommend her 
fad condition to the clergy of England ; and that his 
majeſty would requeſt them (ſo her ſecretary words it) 
- contribute their charity toward her huſband's ran- 
om. £ 
This petition was read in council, June 18, 1684, 
and referred to the lord archbifhop of Canterbury, and 
the lord biſhop of London. But we may be ſure the 
petitioner, or her huſband, came. no more to Lambeth 
tor an anſwer to the reference. They took a ſhorter 
way, and much eaſier to themfelves; they forged a 
favourable report upon the petition, under the arch- 
biſhop and biſhop of London's hands and ſeals ; by 
virtue of which {together with the archbi ſhop's true 
hand and ſeal, which they had gotten by chance, and 
affixcd a falſe recommendation to it) they wandered a 
long time ever England, ſometimes. together, ſome- 
times aſunder, he paſling for her brother, ſometimes 
under the name of Robert Rutt, ſometimes of Robert 
Green; and fo cheated the king's ſubjects of very con- 
ſiderable ſums. . 
But at length this plot was unluckily ſpoiled by their 
coming in their progreſs to play their pranks in Suf- 
tolk, the archbiſhop's native country, eſpecially in 
Bury ; where exhibiting their falfe recommendations 
to Mr. Cleggat, the miniſter of that town, the vaga- 
bond and his quean were ſeized upon ſuſpicion; and, 
being ſeverally examined, they themſelves. confeſſed 
before divers juſtices of the peace the whole train of 
their forgeries in this 3 Whereupon they 


were tried, and found guilty, and ſentenced to ſtand in 
the pillory in the market of Bury, October 6, 10843 
he going under the name of Robert Young, alias Hut: 
ſhe of Mary Green, alias Hutt, alias Peirſon, aliag 
hy 1 Rhee $3 

"me time after this, having made a property of the 
name of Green, and of the captive Iriſh mini er = 
enough, and ſqueeſed out of it as much money as it 
would afford; and not being to be. terrified from ſo 
gainſul a traffick by one pillorying at Bury, they ſtill 
carried it on, only changing the ſcene, and altering 
their ſtile: ſhe, that before was Mary Green, is again 
ſent out, and furniſhed by her friend, with a new (ct 
of forged inſtruments and names. | 

In ſome of her falſe recommendatory papers, ſhe 

aſſed for Mrs. Mary Jones, wife of Mr. Robert 
Jones, rector of Aſhford : in others, for Mrs. Mary 

mith, wife of Mr. John Smith, ſuppoſed rector too, 
at the ſame time, of the ſame Aſhford, in the dioceſe 
of Canterbury; whereas neither Jones, nor Sinith, was 
ever rector there, no more than Doctor Hookes is 
rector of Wingrave in Buckinghamſhire. 

However, each of theſe her new huſbands was pre. 
tended to be a priſoner for a vaſt debt, upon the ac- 
count of ſuretiſhi : and ſhe carried about with her 
divers counterfeit letters of the hand ſtill of Archbiſhop 
Sancroft, deſiring (and in one of her papers making 
his grace humbly to beſeech) the contributions of the 
biſhops and clergy for the poor man's enlargement. 

This cheat was indeed more gainful to them than 
the former. The archbiſhop's hand was ſo admirably 
well imitated, eſpecially in the ſubſcriptions of his 
name, that ſhe generally met with a very kind recep- 
tion ; and 4 applying herſelf to three biſhops, 
who, of all the bench, were the archbiſhop's molt in- 
timate friends, even they were deceived by a legerde- 
main ſo well deviſed, — nothing doubting, but it was 
his grace's true hand (though they knew it almoſt as 
well as their own) they and their clergy were very 
bountiful to hex. 

Nor was Robert Young himſelf all this while idle, 
but ſometimes he accompanied this Mrs. Jones and 
Mrs. Smith, as her brother; ſometimes he came after 
her as her receiver; ſometimes he went a different 
road from her, as her agent deputed to ſollicit good 
people's charity to ſo pious a work: ſhewing another 
talſe letter under the hand of Dr. Faulconberge, ſecre- 
tary to the archbiſhop ; wherein were ſet down divers 
ſums, as given by feveral of the clergy, to draw in 
others; and, among the reſt, I thank her, ſhe owns 
the receipt of 41. from the biſhop of Rocheſter. 

I admire how it was poflible this their wicked trade 
was not ſooner difcovered ; which.it had been in a na- 
tion leſs charitable than ouxs. But here they ſuccels- 
fully drove it on the better part of the year 1687, till 
at length the archbiſhop was alarmed from divers quar- 
ters, by notice that his hand and ſeal went a begging: 
about the kingdom; which occaſioned the advertiſe- 
ments; that were given to the whole nation, in the 


Gazettes of September and October, 1687, ä 
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of Mrs. Jones and Robert Smith; and to apprehend 
them, that they might be dealt with according to law: 
whereupon Mrs. Jones was very cloſely traced to Cheſ- 
ter, and ſearched for there by the lord biſhop of St. 
Aſaph's order. But ſhe prevented the diligence of his 
meſſenger, and eſcaped to London. 

Not long after this, they both came to Bromley. 
The occaſion of it was (as I have underſtood ſince) 
that Mr. Goodwyn, who officiated ſometime for Mr. 
Dobſon, falling ſuddenly ill, and going to London for 
cure ; and being at a loſs for the tupply of a chaplain 
at the college of widows, had by chance this Young 
offered to him, as a grave Iriſh clergyman, of good 
preierment in that church, but at preſent out of buſi- 
neſs, having fled that kingdom with his family, upon 
the beginning of the duke of Tyrconnel's rage againſt 
the Proteſtants, | | 
By help of this impoſture he and his wife were en- 
tertaiaed at Bromley, though, by good hap, they made 
a very little ſtay here. Yet, as ſhort as it was, he has 
left ſignal marks behind him of his wickedneſs, and 
particularly of his owning that he had the knack to 
counterfeit any man's hand in England. 

However, during his ſmall time in the college, the 
good widows had reſpected him, and his fellow tra- 
veller ſo kindly, that he remembered it two or three 
years after, when he was in Newgate. I will pre- 
ſently produce the very letter written thence, in which 
he is not aſhamed to beg of an hoſpital, and in a cant- 
ing ſtrain, to intreat they would make a collection 
among them, towards his being removed to the King's 
bench. * 
The whole letter is full of prevarications: but there 
is one I cannot forbear mentioning now. For though 
the true caule of his and his reputed wife's being clap- 
p:d up in Newgate, was their forging ſeveral bills of 
exchange, .and receiving the money upon them, for 
which they both then ſtood convicted, and had been 
pilloried ; yet. he ſolemnly proteſts, and thanks God, 
that he was not a priſoner for any ill thing, but on! 
becauſe an Iriſhman (whom I pray God forgive, theſs 
are his very words) ſwore againſt me, that, by virtue 
of bills, I raiſed money for the uſe of King James: 
whereas (ſays he) you al remember I ſtood up for the 
church of England, and ſtood in the gap againſt the 
Roman Catholicks in the worlt of times. 
hut after a ſhort time of ſojourning here, of about 
fix weeks, or two months, in the year 1687, Robert 
Young ſoon perceived, that the poor town of Bromley 
was not a proper ſeat for him to ſet up his reſt in; 
where he could. only expect a bare ſubſiſtence by read- 
ing prayers, as a ſubſtitute to one who was himſelf a 
ſubſtitute to the chaplain of the college : whereas he 
knew, and had praCtiſed, a far more ready way of get- 
ting a plentiful livelihood ; whether honeſt or diſhoneſt 
he 8 | po 1 On 
eretore, removing hence to Wapping, and thence 
Ao Whitechapel, he began to look as. for ſome fitter 
Place for a ne ſcene of action; where he might more 
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profitably exerciſe his beſt- beloved faculty of counter- 
feiting hands and ſeals. MP 37 + 
At length he caſt his eye on St. Alban's, a town, 
which, by reaſon of its great trade, and convenient 
diſtance from London, and, being fo great a thorough- 
fare, he pitched on to practiſe in it ſome of the clean- 
eee I muſt ſay, of his knavith dexterity in that 
ind. | 
Between St. Alban's and London, he began to ply 
in the beginning of the year 1688, and it was not long 
before he crept into a great familiarity in the poſt- 
houſe there. By what arts of courtſhip he became ſo 
intimate on a ſudden in the family, I leave it to the 
enſuing papers to inform my reader. | 
However, by this means, he procured the abſolute 
command of all the mails of that road; and ſo had the 
opportunity of opening and peruſing, and taking out, 
and putting in, what letters he pleaſed, between the 
chief traders of thoſe parts, and their correſpondents 
in London. | | e 
Having thus furniſhed himſelf with proper, tools, 
and choſen as fit a ſhop to work in, as any.in England, 
he preſently fell to his uſual way of commerce ; where- 
of I ſhall only mention three or four inſtances ; they 
being the very ſame for which he and his ſuppoſed 
wife were afterwards condemned of forgery at the Old 
Bailey. | | 
His firſt cheat was thus: in July 1688, he went to 
Northampton, and, under the name of Robert Smith, 
aid to Mr. John Clarke, an inhabitant there, the 
2 of twenty pounds, and took his bill of exchange 
for it, to one Mr. Jonathan Kendall of London: Mr. 
Clarke alſo ſending a letter of advice, that he had 
drawn ſuch a bill upon him for the uſe of Mr. Robert 
Smith. n 
Robert Young, whom we muſt now call Robert 
Smith, forged another bill verbatim by the true one, 
for the ſame ſum of twenty pounds, payable to himſelt 
under the ſame falſe name; and, ſtraight coming up 
to London, delivered the forged bill to Mr. Kendall; 
which being ſo very exactly done, Mr. Kendall made 
no delay of paying it, and had Robert Smith's receipt, 
dated July 16. | | 
As ſoon as this was over, honeſt Robert immediately 
took horſe, and haſted down to Northampton ; where, 
arriving on July 17, he forthwith went to Mr. Clarke, 
and told him, that he had offered his bill at London, 
but Mr. Kendall refuſed to pay it, and therefore deſired 
his money again, producing the true bill ; which Mr, 
Clarke receiving, and ſeeing no imaginable caufe of 
diſtruſt, paid the twenty pounds without demur. 
Thus tar Mr. Clarke and Mr. Kendall only ſuſtained 
the loſs of twenty pounds, and, perhaps, ſomewhat 
ſmiled at the clever contrivance. But that which next 
follows, was more extraordinary, and ſtruck deeper 
into their purſes, | . f 
And how can my reader now think it probable, that 
both Mr. Clarke and Kendall ſhould be again cheated 
by the ſame hand, of a much greater ſum, within lets 
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rs 
than three montlis after? Vet ſo it really happened; 
and, in ſuch a manner, that it was almoſt impoſſible 
for the wit of man to prevent it. en 26's. 
His ſecond St. Alban cheat, therefore, was this: 
being now become perfect in the exact character of 
Mr. Clarke's writing, he forged a bill, dated Oct. 5, 

1688, as drawn by Mr. Clarke on Mr. Kendall, for 
one hundred and fifty pounds, payable at ſight to his 
Qs 2 Youhg, under the name of 

arke. 

And, becauſe there was a neceſſity that a letter of 
advice ſhould go before the bill, he counterfeited one 
alſo in this manner : In the Northampton bag, which 
he opened at St. Alban's, he found a long letter written 
to Mi. Kendall by Mr. Clarke, touching divers parti- 
cular affairs then tranſacting between them. This 
letter he intercepted, tranſcribed it thronghout, and, 
about the middle of his falſe copy, inferted theſe words, 
That he had drawn on Mr. Kendall a bill of one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, to be paid upon fight to Mrs. 
Mary Clarke; and ſo went on with the other buſineſs, 
as in the true letter. This forged letter he put into 
the Northampton mail ; ſo it went ſafe to Mr. Kendall 
at London, 

The next morning after, Mrs. Mary Clarke came 
to him with her bill. Whereupon Mr. Kendall, not 
in the leaſt ſuſpecting that the bill or letter of advice 
were forged, becauſe he was confident, they were both 
of Mr. Clarke's own hand-writing, and the letter giv- 
ing him an account of ſeveral other buſineſſes, which 
he thought could not poſſibly be known to any, but to 
Mr. Clarke, and himſelf, he preſently paid to Mary 
Clarke the one hundred and fifty pounds, and fo loſt 
the whole ſum beyond recovery. 

His third cheat on the ſame road was in this manner : 
About the latter end of February, in the ſame year, 
1688, he ſent his ſecond falſe-ſelf now again under the 
name of Mary Young, to Mr. Jonathan Mathew of 
Daventry in Northamptonſhire. She paid him nine 

unds ; for which he gave her a bill of exchange upon 

r. Richard Shipton of London, payable to the ſaid 
Mary Young, which ſhe received March the 14th. 

By this true original of Mr. Mathew's own hand, on 
the 18th of March following, he forged another bill in 
the name of the ſaid Mr. Mathew, for two hundred 

unds, charged alfo on the ſaid Mr. Shipton. And, 
ſing {till the liberty to ſearch the Daventry .mail at 
St, Alban's, and finding there a letter from Mr. Mathew 
to Mr. Shipton, he made the ſame uſe of it as he had 
done that of Mr. Clarke's to Mr. Kendall; tranſcribed 
it intirely, and, in the ſame ſurreptitious manner as 
before, put in an advice of his having drawn a bill of 
two hundred pounds, and for whom. Which letter 
was immediately ſent by the poſt to Mr. Shipton. 

The falſe bill and letter of advice, I am aſſured, was 
ſo accurately counterfeited, that Mr. Mathew himſelf 
could not diſcover the difference, nor diſown it upon 
view; but only in that he was certain he had never 
drawn any bill of that importance. 

Mr. Shipton therefore was eaſily deceived by the 
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ſimilitude of hands; and Robert Yoong having ſent 
Mary to London, to receive the money, he paid it 
without the leaſt ſcruple; ſince this letter of advice at{y 
mentioned other things which Mr. Shipton knew to be 
true. Mal : en 
Mr. Mathew, as ſoon as Mr. Shipton ſent him 
word, that he had paid in his name à ſum fo conſide- 
rable, diſpatched immediately a ſervant up to London, 
to let him know, he had never drawn any ſuch bil 
upon him, and had given him this timely notice, that, 
if poſſible, he might retrieve the money 
henceforth, they both uſed all imaginable endez. 

vours to diſcover the authors of the fraud. Which 
Mary Young perceiving, by their frequent letters to 
each other, Robert having ſtill the advantage of open- 
ing at St. Alban's ; ſhe wrote Mr. Mathew a moſt in. 
ſulting letter; telling him, that ſhe had made bold to 
borrow of Mr. Shipton two hundred pounds upon his 
credit, but would repay it, when ſhe was able. Ang, 
to arauſe him the more in his ſearch, ſhe addeth a flam 
{tory, that ſhe had got his hand by corrupting one of 
the letter-carriers in London; and that, therefore, he 
need not trouble himſelf to enquire any farther about 
the matter: ſubſcribing herſelf, Mary Young, alias 
Brown, alias Stewart, alias Forbus, ** Boner, &c. 
of which pretty piece of impudent raillery, my reader 
ſhall have the true copy, when it comes in its caurſc, 

His laſt forgeries practiſed at St. Alban's, that have 
come within my obſervation, were upon Mr. Olds of 
Coventry, and Mr. Billers of London. 

But, before I procced to theſe, I muſt acquaint my 
reader, that Robert Young had owed Mr. Olds and 
Mr. Billers an ancient grudge, of as long ſtanding as 


- the year 1683; becauſe then he could only defraud 


them of ten pounds, and a ring, and not of one hun- 
dred pounds, as be deſigned. The caſe was thus: 

Robert Young, in June 1683, forged a bill in the 
name of Mr. Joſeph Olds of Coventry, for one hundred 
pounds, upon Mr. John Billers of London, payable at 
ſight. 
"He likewiſe forged a letter of advice of the ſaid bill, 
which he procured to be put into ſome poſt upon the 
road. And accordingly it was delivered in London to 
Mr. Billers on June the 12th. 

The next day, being June the 13th, Robert Young, 
in a canonical habit with a ſcarf on, preſented to Mr. 
Billers the forged bill for one hundred -pounds ; the 
counterfeit was exact, and Mr. Billers had received a 
letter of adviee before; whereupon he ſtraight ordered 
his caſh-keeper to pay the reverend Mr. Young his bill. 

Robert, ſeeing the money come ſo freely, would 
have taken it upon content; the ſervant would not pay 
it, except he would tell it over; which at length he did. 

But, before he could carry it away, the ſervant whiſ- 

ering this to his maſter, and Mr. Billers himſelf ob- 
— ſomething in the bill, that gave him reaſon to 
ſu; > it, came to them, and ſaid to Robert, that he 
— to be better ſatisfied in the ſaid bill, and that 
he was the perſon, whoſe right it was to receive it, 


Robert 


- 


ſince he knew him not. 
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Robert geplicd; He was a country miniſter, altoge- 
ther a ſtranger. in town, and known to none but the 
acchbithop of Canterbury. Well, ſaid Mr. Billers, 
« when you bring me any of the archbiſhop's gentle- 
men to give me an account of his grace's knowledge 
« of you, you ſhall preſently have the money. 

But Robert pretended very .urgent occaſions for it, 
and that he was to pay away ſome of it that night; and 
therefore earneſtly intreated he might haye the whole, 
or at leaſt ten pounds of it for the 1 Mr. Bil- 
lers conſented to this laſt requeſt ; Mr. Young gave a 
receipt for the ten pounds; and, to prevent a farther 
trouble of telling the money again, Mr. Billers deſired 
bim to ſeal the reſt up in the bag where it was put. 
Mr. Young had no ſeal. Mr. Billers moe off his _— 
a gold ring ſet with a cornelian ſtone ; bid Mr. Young ſeal 
the bag with it; gave the ring into his keeping, and 
appointed him to bring it again the next day, when he 
came for the refidue of the money. Mr. Young very 
fairly went away with the ten pounds and the ring, but 
never came again for the remainder of his bill, or to 
bring witneſs, that he was acquainted with the arch- 
biſhop. | . | 

Horing now ſet forth this matter of fact of Mr. Bil- 
lers' keeping back ninety pounds from Mr. Robert 
Young, even juſt When he was in the very act of re- 
ceiving it, I leave it to my reader to judge, whether 
Robert did not owe him a good turn. My next huſi- 
neſs is to ſhew how he paid it him: ſome years, indeed, 
had paſſed, before he took his revenge; which I ſome- 
what wonder at; but he took it at laſt to ſome purpoſe. 

The manner how it was done I thall expreſs as 
briefiy as I can, becauſe the circumſtances of this were 
very near the ſame with his other aforementioned St. 
Alban's forgeries. | 


About the middle of February, 1688, he ſent his 


fanhful inſtrument Mary, under the name now of Mrs. 


Sarah Harris, to pay the ſame Mr. Olds ten pounds 
at Coventry, for which he gave her a bill of exchange 
upon the ſame Mr. Billers, payable at fight : ſo, fot 
very good cauſe, Robert took care all, or moſt of his 
bills ſhould be worded. 

By this means Robert renewed his acquaintance with 

r. Olds's hand, and ſoon perfected himſelf in it, - 
watching over all his letters of . correſpondence wit 
Mr. Billers, which muſt come from Caventry through 
St. Alban's, where he governed thoſe that governed the 
poſt-houſe. : ; 

Being thus prepared, he began at firſt to play at 
{mall game, that he might keep his hand in uſe ; for, 
ſinding in one of Mr. Olds's letters two bills, the one of 
fourteen pounds ten ſhillings, the other of twent 
pounds, both payable: to Mr. Billers, he took j 
ſion of the letter, forged indorſements on the bils, in 
the name of Mr, Billers, that they ſhould be paid to his 
ſervant, James Moreton (whole true name was James 
Young, and he was really Robert's ſervant) and accord- 
ingly both theſe bills were paid, Aug. $, 1689, to James 
f oreton, alias Young ; as, it ſeems, nothing can be- 

ng to Robert Young, without being intitled to an alias. 


oſſeſ 
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This James Moretog, alias Young, I fay, did ac- 
tually receive both the bills; and, thinking it was but 
reaſonable he ſhould have a ſhare in the profit, as he 
had in the knavery, paid the ſum of the one bill to his 
maſter, and kept the other to himſelf: the firſt cheat 
ſand the laſt, I believe) that was ever put upon Mr. Rg- 

rt Young. | {XY 

But, after theſe leſs gainful experiments, it ſeemg, 
Robert Young thought it now a fit ſeaſon, that his 
main plot upon Mr. Olds and Mr. Biller ſhould begin 
to work; for, by his long familiarity with the northern 
mails, he had learned, that, at this time, there was a 
conſiderable caſh of Mr. Olds's remaining in the hands 
of Mr. Billers. 

"Wherefore, by the ſame method which he had uſed 

in his other cheats of this kind, he forged a bill of two 
hundred pounds to be paid at fight to the ſame Mrs. 
Sarah Harris, proceeding in the Re ſteps as before; 
that is, he intercepted one of Mr. Olds's letters, tran- 
ſcribed it, adding an advice of having drawn the ſaid 
bill of two hundred pounds for Mrs. Sarah Harris; 
then ſuppreſſed the true letter, and put the falſe one 
into the poſt; which was delivered to Mr. Billers, at 
London, upon Auguſt the 11th, 1689. LEY 

The next morning came Mrs. Sarah Harris to Mr. 
Billers, and produced her forged bill : he could diſcover 
no deceit in the hand, owned he had received the letter 
of advice, and was juſt giving order for the payment; 
when, by good fortune, he recollected, that he had 
heard Mr. Shipton of Friday-ſtreet had, not long be- 
fore, been defrauded after the ſame manner, by a Wo- 
man coming, as this did, in the morning, and of the 
ſame ſum of two hundred pounds. 

The freſh remembrance of this gave him juſt grounds 
of being jealous of the like trick; ſo that, while the 
money was telling out, he thought it would not be 
amiſs to ſend and delire Mr. Shipton to come and take 
a view of this Mrs. Harris, intimating the reaſon why 
he ſent for him. | 

Mr. Shipton came accordingly, and, upon the firſt 
ſight, declared her to be the ſime Mary Young, that 
had lately cheated him of his two hundred pounds. 

She, being thus unexpeAedly charged with this 
crime, confeſſed it upon the place; whereupon ſhe was 
apprehended, and committed to the King's-bench, after 
ſhe had received above five hundred pounds, in a ſhort 
ſpace, by the like ways, whilit the was ſuch a kind of 
agent at London for Robert Young, as my reader will. 
find ſhe owned upon oath afterwards at Litchfield, . 

But in the King's-bench I mult lehve her for a hort 
time, that I may look out after her dear friend, and 
inquire how he behaved himſelf, in this fad cataſtro- 
phe of their affairs, after they had ſo long proceeded : 
ſmoothly and proſperoufly. | 


It was high time for him now to intermit his cor- 


reſpondencics at St. Alban's, and to remove to a greater 
diſtance from London; ſo that the next foogteps, I 
have traced of his rogueries, were at Litchfield whi- 
ther, I find alſo, he had made ſome excurſions in the 
year 1688; but now, in the year 1689, it ſeems, 
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Green, 


he went thither, reſolving to ſettle there for ſome 
time. Sea eee ee e e eee 
There he appeared in a genteel habit, with his man, 
James Young, alias Moreton, to wait upon him: 


there he perſonated again an Triſh clergyman, of con- 


ſiderable preferments in that church, and a plegtiful 
temporal eſtate. He kept two horſes, rode often abroad 
in an _— „rather fitting a highwayman, than a 
«divine. He had plenty of gold and ſilver, and ſome 
| + wp ; the product, no doubt, of his late cheats upon 

r. Clarke, Mr. Mathew, and Mr. Olds, beſides ſome 
remains, probably, of what was collected for Mr. 

Mc. Jones, and Mr. Smith, whilſt they, good 
men, perhaps, lay in priſon for it, all the while. 
During his abode at Litchfield, he profeſſed himſelf 
to be a ſingle man, and, upon that pretence, made love 
to divers women, in the way of marriage; believing, 
that his former Mary was lodged ſo ſafely in the 
King's-bench, that ſhe could never get out to diſturb 
his deſigns. 

But there he was deceived : for, when the fire broke 
out in Southwark, the made her eſcape, and ſo had 
leiſure to look out after him, and came time enough 
to tre” his intended marriage. n 


or juſt then he was in cloſe purſuit of a young 


woman at Tamworth, who had at leaſt one thouſand 
| 2 to her portion, and he was in a great probabi- 
lity of obtaining her. But Mary, having got looſe by 
the above-mentioned accident, wrote him divers let- 
ters, that all her money was ſpent ; and that ſhe would 
be with him thortly, though ſhe begged by the way. 
Which, at laſt, ſhe made good, and arrived there, 
ſome few days before his new-deligned wedding, and 
challenged him for her huſhand. Or elſe, undoubtedly, 


he had ſerved Mary Hutt the ſame trick, for the ſake 


of a thouſand pounds, as my reader will find he really 
ſerved Anne Yeabſly, for one hundred and fifty pounds. 

But this had like to have coſt Mary her life : for 
Robert, being inraged at the diſappointment, practiſed 
with his man, to meet her in her coming down; and 
either to cut her throat, or drown her. And, when he 
refuſed (which was a wonderful honeſty in any one, 
that could ſubmit to be his man) Robert's next at- 
tempt was to diſpatch and kill his man, as he went 
abroad, one day, with him a ſhooting. | C 
My reader, no doubt, will be amazed at this hor- 


rible ſtory ; yet I ſay no more than what his man him- 


ſelf declared upon oath, at Litchfield, and what all the 
country thereabout believes to be true. 7117 
But, the gun not going off, his man fled from him, 


firſt to Litchfield, and thence to Coventry; where, he. 


acquainted Mr. Olds, a mercer there, whom I have 
already fo often mentioned, with the feveral cheats, 
that his maſter Robert Young had formerly acted upon 
him, by forging bills ef exchange. Es 
Mr. Olds, having never before, by all his fearch, 
been able to diſcover the contrivers of thoſe forgeries, 
without delay, repaired to Litchfield, and lighted upon 
Robert Young, Whilſt he was yet fluſh of money and 
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late; which he pretended to have brought out of Ire. 
land, where he affirmed he was a dean. 

Mr. Robert, being thus unawares charged with a 
theſe cheats, freely confeſſed them all to Mr. Old; . 
and, that he might not loſe his new-gotten reputation 
in the church there, and a'l his hopes at once, privately 
made up the buſineſs, and repaid to Mr. Olds all he 
could demand: that is to ſay, the fourteen pounds, 
ten ſhillings ; the twenty pounds ; and the ten pounds; 
and the value of the gold ring: which unlucky blow 
to his fortune made him, for the future, be content to 
be ſerved without plate. | | 

But this was alſo the occaſion of a worſe miſchief, 
that ſhortly after befel Robert Young and Mary; I far 
Mary alſo. For, before this, ſhe arrived ſafe at Litch. 
field; and though, at firſt, he poſitively denied her to 
be his wife, and forſwore her too, according to his 
cuſtom ; yet, in a ſhort time, I know not how, they 
were pieced together again, as ſeeming. indeed to be 
born bor one another's ſociety. 

I have already told my reader, that Mr. Mathew ot 
Daventry had uſed all- poſſible induſtry, and written a 
vaſt number of letters, and made many fruitleſs jour. 
nies, in queſt of the author of his two hundred pound 
forgery. But all in vain, till now the noiſe of it, 
ſpreading all over the country, came, at length, to 
Mr. Olds at Coventry. He preſently gave intimation 
by letter to Mr. Mathew, how he himſelf had likewiſe 
been cheated of divers leſs ſums, and reco .red them 
again, by compoſition : and that his knave was itil! ;n 
a flouriſhing condition at Litchfield ; and he might 
probably be the ſame man. 

Mr. Mathew, upon this intelligence, quickly poſt. 
down to-Litchfield : beſet the houſe, over night, where 
Robert and Mary lodged : the next ng Mary was 
ſoon taken, and Robert alſo, after above an hour's 
ſearch, was pulled out from under a heap of furze, ina 
corner of the cellar. 

They both immediately confeſſed the fact; and Ro- 
bert would fain have ſtopped Mr. Mathew's mouth, 
as he had done Mr. Olds's, with the ſmall rclicks of 
his ill-gotten wealth. ws, 

But, that not ſufficing for a ſum fo conſiderable, 
Robert ſtoutly denied all again, and defied him to do 
his worſt : whereupon they were both clapped up in 
Litchfield gaol. 6 | : 

During this time, news was come to the ſecretaries 
office at Whitehall, of the aforeſaid violations on the 
poſt- office, at St. Alban's ; and that the perſons offend- 
ing were in cuſtody at Litchfield. Whereupon, the 
right honourable the earl of Shrewſbury, then 2 
pal ſecretary of ſtate, granted a warrant to Mr. Legat, 
the King's meſſenger, to bring them up to town, as 
being accuſed for dangerous practices againſt the go- 
vernment : the perſons, abuſed. by the former forgerics, 
giving their conſent, that they thould be ſo removed. 

Mr. Legatt brought them up, and laid them firſt in 
the Gate-houſe in Weſtminſter ; whence, by a war- 
rant of the lord chief juſtice, they were removed 2 
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London, and lodged ſafely. [one would haye thought) 
in Newgate. | 27 L . 
To ds they had directly ſteered their courſes 
the greateſt part of their lives; and thus, at laſt, 
wrought their way thither, per varzos caſus, per tot 725 
crimina. There they were tried and condemned for 
theſe forgeries, and underwent again the puniſhment 
of the villowy he being fined,'for one fault, a hundred 
marks ; for the other, a hundred marks; and ſhe twenty 
rks. WY — & -1 f 
"I my reader ſhall aſk, Why Robert was found guilty 
of no more than two of theſe cheats? It was, becauſe 
there was no . N againſt him for the reſt, but 
the conſeſſion of Mary, who plainly confeſſed him to 
be the author of all. But that, it ſeems, in law, is not 
evidence ſufficient, becauſe. they ſuppoſed her to be his 
wife; it was a Pity the judges and jury had not known 
how little ſhe was his lawful wife. | 
However, in Newgate they continued above two 
years, for want of 8 of theſe fines, till the 
twenty- fifth of May Fa „when his fines were paid: 
I ſuppoſe his wife's fine was diſcharged too. For 
they both came forth in triumph, and new cloaths on, 
that day, with the aſſociation in their hands ; after they 
had prevailed with Blackhead to {teal it in, and ſteal it 
out of my chimney. f . 
Thus, according to the faſhion, I have given a true 
urtraict of theſe precious evidences of a new plot. 
My next buſineſs will be to exemplify all this more 
largely, by authentick proofs: which, if I miſtake not, 
I ſhall do ſo unqueſtionably, that none ſhall be able to 
diſbelieve What ſay againſt Voung, but ſuch as can 
believe what Young has ſaid againſt me. | 
But firſt I will diſpatch Blackhead : touching whom, 
I will only give a copy of the record of the ſeſſions at 
the Old Bailey, where he was condemned for forgery. 


London /. Deliberat' gaol' dominor” regis & regin' 
de Newgate tent' pro civitat' London, apud 
Juſtice-Hall in le Old Bayly London, die 
on BIT 15* die Januarii, anno regni 

ill' & Mar' nunc regis & zegin' angl' 
prim' &c. 


Felix Dan Lewis, Thomas Patrick, Steph. Blackhead, 
tonvicꝭ pro fabricand & publicand falſi ye obliga- 
tor in nomine cujuſd Thom' Faulkener pro ſumm 601, po- 
nantur & quilibet eor ponatur ſupra pillar uns die in 
Cornhil prope Excamb' London ab hora undecima ante me- 
rid uſq; ad her prim' poft merid ejus die! ; et quililet 
eor habeant un aur ibid” abfeiſs' & guid gquilibet eor' Ha- 
beat & ſuftineat impriſenament” in gail” de Newgate per 
fpatium unius anni integri ſine bal vel manucaptur' juxta 
ferm ftatut' ejuſe'. | 


By this it appears, Blackhead and his two compa- 
nions were convicted of cheating one Mr. Faulkener 
of fixty pounds, dy a ſalſe bill or bond; and were 
condemned to ſtand in the pillory in Cornhill near the 
Exchange, for two hours; to loſe each of them an ear; 
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and to continue priſoners, for twelve months, withou 
bail or mainprize in Newgate: where, no doubt, that 
intimacy between Blackhead and Voung was contract- 
ed, which had been ſo fatal to me, had not God mar- 
vellouſly defeated their conſpiracy againſt me. 

HFaving thus, for the preſent, rid my hands of Black- 
head, I proceed next to Young. And, the firſt ſcene 
of his villainies, that have come to my knowledge, 
having been in Ireland, I will now give certain de- 
monſtration of the particulars, out of the original pa- 
pers themſelves: which ſeem to me to deſcribe the 
.caitiff ſo plainly, that I need only ſet them down in 
their order, without any comment of mine upon them. 


The principal crimes, I have already objected againſt 


him in Ireland, were his marrying a ſecond wife, 
whilſt his firſt was alive: his counterfeiting certificates 
for deacons orders: his intirely forging of his prieſts 
orders; and his feigning the knowledge of a' dange- 
rous plot, in that kingdom; wherein he would make 
out, that divers great perſons were engaged. ; 


"There are, alſo, feveral others of his rogueries, ſuch _ 


as his having a baſtard by a kitchen wench, at Caſtle- 
Reah, whilſt he was, a ſhort time, curate there : his 
lewd life, and cheating divers people of money by 
counterfeit bills, at Tallogh, where he was alſo ſome- 
times curate : his running away with another man's 
horfe, when he was forced to flee thence, for his other 
pranks, and the like. All theſe, and more ſuch, wilt 
come in, as by the bye; and it will be enough for me 
only to give my reader this notice, to mark them in 


the papers J am going to produce: the method of 


which ſhall be this: 


Firſt, He ſhall have Robert Voung's general cha 
racter, in a letter from the preſent lord archbiſhop of 
Dublin; and another from the lord biſnop of Ferns 
and Leighlin; both written ſo long ago as the year 
1683 : whilſt he was only under ſuſpicion at Lambeth; 
and before he had entered upon ſo many vile practices 
in England. : 

In theſe letters, he is, even then, deſcribed to be as 
wicked a liar, as the little carmelite friar Moor, and 
fo be as very a rogue as the Spaniſh wits have fancied 
their Guſman. Who the carmelite friar was, I know 
not; Guſman is fufficiently known. 
quel, it will appear, that our rogue has far outdone 
the very Spaniſh romance of theirs. 

Secondly, He ſhall have the lord biſhop. of Raphoe 
Hopkins's letter to the lord biſhop of Kilmore, when 
R. Young was apprehended in that dioceſe under the 
name of Robert Hopkins; for which name alſo he 
ſhowed his forged letters. of prieſts orders, upon his 
examination by the ſaid biſhop, which ſhall alfo follow. 

Thirdly, phe are the copies of the oxiginal certi- 
ficates confirming the truth of both his marriages. 

Fourthly, Here are divers letters of Robert Young's 


own hand, when he was impriſoned at Cavan, and in 


danger of his life for having two wives. N 


1. A Letter to one Juſtice Waldrum, to offer him 
a bribe, if he Would take bail for him. 


2. An- 


But, in the ſe- 
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2. Andoihey letter to the lord biſhop of Kitmore, 
conſeſſing ſome of his knaveries, but ſolemnly deny- 
ing his having married two wives, | 
Next, here is a letter to Roger Yeabſly, brother to 
his firſt wife Ann Yeabſly, alias ax ; 

Then another to George Yeabſly, her father; then 
two letters to herſelf. | 

In all thefe. he confeſſes his two marriages : how- 
ever, propoſes, to her and her brother, a way to fave 
his life by forſwearing themſelves : that they ſhould 
get a certificate at Cork, * dy a publick notary, 
that Ann Yeabſly was really married to one Robert 
Young, and that Roger her brother was preſent at the 
marriage, and that then they ſhould both come to 
Cavan, and, upon his trial, deny that he was the man; 
and, if they did him this ſervice, he promiſed, with 
Horrible imprecations upon himſelf, that he would 
only ftay to receive Mary Hutt his ſecond wife's por- 
tion, and then run away with Ann Yeabſly, his firſt 
wife, into England. 

Laſtly; To complete all, I will produce two of his 
letters to his ſecond wife Mary Hutt ; the one after he 
had fled out of the dioceſe of Kilmore ; the other after 
he had got to Iniſkillin out of Cavan gaol. 


The firſt is full of the like blaſphemous curſes and 
execrations upon himſelf, if ever he was married to 
any other woman but her; therefore inviting her to 
came and relieve him, with dreadful. promiſes and 
vows of never forſaking her. | 

In the ſecond, to ſay nothing of his impudent revil. 
ing of the lord biſhop of Kilmore, he deſires her to 
ſteal away from her Fiends to him, and to bring the 
bond with her (a true one, without doubt) to bring alſo 
all the money ſhe could get, and to be ſure to pay no 
body: which was accordingly done, and ſo with her 
he fled, and took ſanctuary in England. 


A letter from Dr. Fel, containing part of a letter from 
the preſent lord archbiſhsp of Dublin, concerning Robert 


Young ; written in the year 1683, 1e the lord archbiſhop 
of Canterbury. 


Tunbridge, June 27, 1683. 
May it pleaſe your grace, 

LIT night I received a letter from my lord arch- 
biſhop of Dublin, concerning Mr. Young ; part 

of it runs thus 3 
If he be Robert Young whom J degraded, he is 
© the verieſt villain alive: he has now, or had when I 
© knew him, ſeveral wives living. A notorious cheat, 
has counterfeited ſeveral hands and ſeals. by which 
te has deceived men of money, and ſtolen into credit 
and holy orders. He has been in feveral gaols, as 
namely Lifferd, where he was laid up by the biſhop 
of Raphoe, now Derry, who is going now-for Lon- 
don ; and if you can procure him to ſee him, I am 
confident he remembers him well enough. He was 


long in Cavan gaol, and to be tried for his life; 
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© where I got, and have by me, very many of his pz. 
© pers, which would enable any man to write the 
6 Scochran n's 2 _ cha would tranſcend the 
© Spaniſh rogue. For fear he ſhould in his gowy 
© by the advice of the lord primate, 1 egal hin fu 
© the leaſt of his wWllainies ; becauſe the canon was ex. 
preſs, and he guilty, as was proved, of marrying 
without licenſe. In brief, he is a notorious wicked 
man, and fo well furniſhed with the neceſſary inſtru- 
ments of it, that I think friar Moor, the late con- 
vert, cannot exceed him in lying. He is a black 
ſwarthy man, of a ſuſpicious countenance. He hx 
ſeveral names. He aſſumed mine at fome places; 
Hopkins's at Raphoe ; and was here lately by the 
name of Brown; but, hearing that I was here, ! 
ſuppoſe, made off again. The laſt wife he married 
was one Simon Hurt's daughter of Cavan. I ſend 
ou the incloſed, which I pray referve for me. It 
is a letter he wrote to his ſecond wife, after he fled 
from me. Keep the letter for me ; I ſend it, becauſe 
I am mightily of opinion he is the man. Here is 
another letter to his former wife, Ann Yeabſly, at 
the ſame time; by which you will be ſatisfied that 
Robert Young is a very ingenious perſon, and a man 
of deep contrivance. . Had he been in time and 
place, he would have made an excellent eviJ-nce; 
and, had that trade gone on, I had douwbticis been 
in a plot; for he declared he had a plot to diſcorer, 
in which ſome noblemen and ſeveral biſhops were 
concerned. I am confident I had been one; and 
the biſhop of Waterford (whoſe hand and ſeal he 
counterfeited to me, and the biſhop of Elphin) an- 
other; from whom he pretended orders, and the 
© biſhop diſowned upon my letter to him.” 
. Thus far the archbiſhip. 
I fend incloſed to your grace the two letters, which 
my lord ſent me, and beg your grace will pleaſe to 
keep them by you, till I can wait on you for them; 
becauſe he deſires to have them again. I am bold to 
ſay, that your grace will hereafter be a little ſuſpicious 
of clergymen who come out of Ireland, without better 
teſtimonials ; and that it will be for the honour of our 
clergy and univerſity, that wicked and ignorant men, 
who pretend to be of them, and are not, be animad- 
verted on by your grace, with ſome ſeverity. I beg 
your grace's bleſſing, and am b 
. BS Your grace's, &c. 
SAM. FOLEY. 


A letter from #he lord bifhyp of Ferns and Leigblin, nw 
archbiſhop of Caſhel, to Dr. Foley, concerning the ſame 
Robert Yeung ; written in the year 1683. 
SI X, Dublin, June 

CCORDING to your defire, I waited on my 


X jord archbiſhop.of Dublin, to inquire of his Krace 
concerning one Youngy whom he degraded for fevers. 


noto- 
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notorious Crimes z as having two wives, counterfeiting 
the archbiſhop of Caſhel's hand to the biſhop of Kil- 
faloo, for his being made deacon ; which the biſhop 


feiting the biſhop of Clogher's hand for the order of 
prieſthood, which he never had : he went likewiſe un- 
der ſeveral names, and was in ſeveral gaols, particu- 
larly in that at Cavan for a great while. The man, 
my lord, fays, is about his grace's own ſtature, that is, 
ſomewhat tall ; neither lean nor corpulent ; of a pretty 
long, black, ill viſage ; his hair, if his own, is black, 
thin, pretty long, and hangs flag without any curls. 
He is a Scotchman, about twenty-ſeven or twenty- 
eight years of age; and will lie as faſt as the little car- 
melite fryer Moor (to uſe his grace's own expreſſion). 
And this is all I can ſay of him. I am 


Yours, &c. 
NARC1ssUS FERNS and LEIGHLIN. 


A letter ts the lord biſhop of Kilmore, from _—_ Heophins, 

then lord 4 of Rapboc; written in the year 1680, 
concerning Robert Young's apprehenſion in his dizceſe, 
under the name of R. Hopkins. 


My Lord, Raphzie, Nov. 11, 80. 


Y OUR lordſhip's to me came very ſeaſonably, that 

is, one day before Mr. Young : and he came very 
confidently, expecting much kindneſs for name's-ſake ; 
for he thought it fit to aſſume mine; and, at his firſt 
accoſt, thruſt into my hands letters dimiſſory, lewdly 
forged, as from the biſhop of Killaloo ; with the ſeal 
to them vilely cut, and the date of «#9 die Octobris. 
This alone would have given me ſuſpicion of an im- 
poſture ; but, being forewarned by your lordſhip, I 
was certain I had the man, though he lurked under 
another name. The contents of the letters were the 
ampleſt form of commendation, which I keep by me, 
but ſhall remit when your lordſhip requires it. I 
put many croſs interrogatories to him, till, at laſt, one 
lie ſo contradicted another, that the man was per- 
tectly confounded, and began to ſpeak truth. There 
were two other juſtices then with me: we took his 
examination, a copy of which I have ſent here incloſed. 
When I preſſed him upon the point of polygamy, he 
utterly denied it, as indeed it concerned him ; as alſo 
that he ever was at Londonderry, much more that ever 
he was ſchool-maſter there ; and this ſome who were 
preſent believed to be truth. Beſides, ſome affirm, 
that to their knowledge, Sarah Mallon, who was after- 
wards married to one Young, was, upon his deceaſe, 
married to one Mr. Laughtin, a niiniſter in the dioceſe 
of Londonderry, with whom ſhe now lives. I know 
not whether he can be ſo well vindicated from others, 
for your lordſhip ſpeaks of two or three more. How- 
ever, his miſdemeanors and forgeries were ſo many, 
that we committed him to the county-gaol, where, I 
hope, hewill not long continue. For, as at your lord- 


ſhip's deſire I have ſecured him, ſo I nnuſt deſire that 


(not diſcovering the cheat) did ; and then his counter- | 
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your lordſhip would ſpeedily take order to have him 
ſent where the fulleſt evidence may be given againſt 
him. I am 


Your lordſhip's, &c. 
EzZECHIEL RAPHOF.. 


T he examination and confeſſion of R. Young, before the lord 
biſhop of Raphae, and others, in the year 1680. 


County Donegal. 


THE voluntary examination of R. Young, late of 
the pariſh of Kildallin, in the dioceſe of Kilmore, 
and county of Cavan, clerk, taken at Raphoe the 
tenth of November, 1680, before the right reverend 
father in God, Ezechiel lord biſhop of Raphoe, Ri- 
chard Inett, clerk, and Matthew Cocken, ou; juſtices 
of the peace of the ſaid county of Donegal. 

Who being voluntarily examined, upon ſuſpicion 


of being guilty of ſeveral forgeries and miſdemeanors, 


faith, that he was curate at the ſaid pariſh of Kildallin 
for three quarters of a year; that he came thence in 
October laſt ; that he had not any certificate or diſmiſs 
from the biſhop of that dioceſe ; that he confeſſed the 


counterfeiting of letters dimiſſory from the lord biſhop 


of Killaloo, and the ſeal and ſubſcription thereof are 


falſe; as alſo the name of R. Hopkins in thoſe letters 


dimiſſory mentioned, he intended to have taken on 
him; but that his own name is Robert Voung; that 
he was about three years ſince ordained deacon by the 
biſhop of Killaloo. That he is a married man ; and 
that his wife's name is Hutt, daughter to Simon Hutt, 
and is now with her father in the town of Cavan ; that 
he was never married before : and faith, that he is not 
guilty of counterfeiting any letters of orders ; but con- 
feſſed, that he did counterfeit and forge a letter from 
one Dr. Smith of Limerick, to the biſhop of Kil- 
laloo, upon which letter, he ordained the ſaid exami- 
nate deacon, as aforeſaid, and further faith not, 


| RoBERT YOUNG. 
Capt. cram nobis 
Ezechiel Ropotenſi. 
Rich. Inett. 
Mat. Cocken. 1 


Copies of the original certificates and papers, cos firming the 
' truth of bath Robert Young's marriages, and bith his 
wifes being ative at the ſame time, 


The certificate upon oath of George Verde, or Apſly, 
his firit wife's father, concerning R. Young's firſt 
marriage, With three other certificates of his cheats, 


G 


Jun. 17, 1680. 


Memorandum, 


HE day and year above written, George Apfly, of 
the Breedas, in the pariſh of Arda, in the county 
of Cork, yeoman, came before me, Richard Pine, one 
of His OE s juſtices of the peace tor the ſazd county, 


3 


and 


— 
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and made oath, that on, or about the 18th of May laſt 


was five years paſt, he, this deponent, was preſent, and 
ave his daughter, Ann Apſly, in marriage with one 
r. Robert . clerk, at Ralph-cormack in the 
county aforeſaid; and that he ſaw them lawfully joined 
in matrimony (Dr. Smith, miniſter) and lived together 
ſeveral years afterwards. He afterwards, that is to 
ſay, about two years laſt paſt, was curate under Mr. 
Francis Beecher, in the pariſh of Tallogh, in the 
county of Waterford ; and that his daughter Ann had 
three children born and begot by him, and that the, 
his daughter, is now living. 
8 GEORGE Ars Lv. 
Furat. coram me R. Pine. 


17 Die Fan. Ann. Dim. 1680. 
Thom. Neeſham, Nztaris publico, praſente. 


3 + Jan. 17, 1680. 
I Richard Burt of Tallogh, in the county of Waterford, 


eſq; do certify, that (upon peruſal of the within 


contents) the within named Robert „ 20 enter- 
tained and licenſed as a curate in the pariſh aboveſaid, 
and afterwards depoſed for reaſons unknown to me ; 
but did ſoon after, viz. about Chriſtmas 1679, feign 
and counterfeit my name and hand-writing to an ac- 
quaintance and kinſman of mine at Fealher; for ſeven 
pounds (Mr. Cook by name) and did, by vertue of his 
other counterfeit letter in my name, receive (as I am 
aſſuredly told) the ſum of three pounds of one Henry 
Ruſſel of Clonmell. The truth of all which I certify 
under my hand and ſeal, the day and year above writ- 


ten. 
RIcHARD BUR T, Vice Com. 


Jan. 17, 1680. 
I Thomas Elms of Tallogh in the county of Water- 


ford, feltmonger, do certify, that the aforenamed 
R. Young, on, or about the firſt of December, 1679, 
did hire an horſe, with bridle and ſaddle, to ride to 
Caſhel, of me, at the rate of twelve pence per day; 
all which he hath deceived me of to my great damage. 
And I certify under my hand the day. and year above- 
ſaid. 
his 
Thomas + Elms. 
; | | mark. 

Being preſent, 

Richard Burt, Vice Com. 


Francis Foulke. | 
Thom. Neeſham, Netarius Publicus, 


Garret Roche. 
Roger Power. 


The counterfeit bill of Mr. Burt. 


24.4.2 5 Tallogh, 17 Der. 1679. 


THE bearer hereof, Mr. Robert Voung, miniſter 
of our town, is bound for Caſhel to the archbi- 


op, to pay ſome money. Therefore I intreat you 


1680. 


to do me that great kindneſs, as to let him have three 
pounds, and I will pay you, when you call for it. If 
you do me this courteſy, I will requite you for it; {6 


hoping you will not fail, I reſt your loving friend, 


RIcHARD Bur, 
To Mr. Henry Ruſſel, 
goldſmith, at Clanmell. 


December 18, 79. 


R ECEIVED of Henry Ruſſel the ſumm of three 


pound: I ſay, received by me, 
| R. Youne, Clerk. 


The certificate of divers ather penſans, touching Robert 
Young's firſt marriage. 


WE whoſe names are ſubſcribed, do hereby certify 
all whom it may concern, that R. Young, why 
lately ſupplied the cure at Tallogh, was, as we are 
credibly informed, married at Rath-cormack, by Dr. 
William Smith, to Ann, the daughter of George 
Yeabſly, about five years ſince ; during which time 
the ſaid Robert Young and Ann did cohabit, or dwell 
together, as man and wife, at the houſe of the fall 
George Yeabſly ; where they had three children ; which 
ſaid George Veabſly and Ann his daughter do now 
dwell at Monoth, within four miles of this town of 
Tallogh. All which we do certify this twenty-firl! 
day of January, 1680. 


Thomas Beecher, Prebend. de Claſhmore, 
Richard Giſt. Richard Giles. 
ohn Yeabſly. George Oburn. 
illiam Giſt. Robert Benger. 
William Page. Francis Cooper. 
Thomas Clark. Thomas Bateman. 
Richard Burt. Vice Com. 
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The certificate of the dean of Kilmore, concerning Riler! 
Young's ſecond marriage with Mary Hutt. 


I Edward Dixy, dean of Kilmore, do hereby own 

and acknowledge, that I married Robert Young, 
formerly clerk and curate of Kildallin, in the diocele 
of Kilmore, and Mary Hutt, daughter of Simeon Hutt, 
of the town of Cavan, vintner, on the firſt day of July 
laſt, in the preſence of the under-named perſons, aud 
others, who, with myſelf, do hereby certify the ſamc, 
and ſubſcribe hereunto this 5th of March, Ann. Dom. 


Edw. Dixy, Decan. Kilmor. 
Hen. Gilloriſt, Netar. Public. 
Simeon Hutt. 

Lettis Hart, ſen. 

Lettis Hart, jun. 

Ann Hollend. 

Alexander Makeland. 


Thomas Lavender, 
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THE WICKED CONTRIVANCE 


T the requeſt of Mary Young, alias Hutt, we do 
A hereby certify, that Robert Young, in the above- 
ſaid certificate mentioned, lieth in the gaol of Cavan, 
and ſtandeth charged with being the huſband of two 
wives, viz. Mary Hutt, now reſident in the corpora- 
tion of Cavan, and one Ann Abſly, in the county of 
Cork, unknown to us. And we do hereby deſire 
ſome of his majeſty's juſtices of the peace for the ſaid 
county of Cork, that they will be pleaſed to bind over 
the ſaid Ann Abſly, her father, and ſome other perſons, 
who were preſent at the inter-marriage of the ſaid Ann 
to the ſaid Robert Young ; that they may appear the 

oth inſtant, to give their evidence againſt the ſaid 
Robert Young. 


Humphry Perriot, Vice Com. 

Richard Lewis. 

Samuel T ownly. 

John Maxwell. 

Henry Waldram, Sv, of 
Cavan. 


Mer. Hart. 


Dated at Cavan, the 
5th of March, 1680. 


An order of the juſtices to ſummon George Veabſly, his ſon 
Reger, and Ann Young his daughter, ts appear at the 
afſizes at Cavan, at the tryal of Robert Young. 


By his majeſty's lords juſtices of the aſſize for the pro- 
vince of Munſter. 


of Arda, in the county of Cork, yeoman ; Roger 
Abſly of the ſame, in the faid county, yeoman, ſon to 
the faid George Abſly, and Ann Young, are material 
evidences in his majeſty's behalf, againſt Robert Young, 
now priſoner in his majeſty's goal of the county of 
Cavan, and charged with being married to two wives, 
both being alive: theſe are therefore, in his majeſty's 
name, to will and require you, George Abſly, * 
Abſly, and Ann Voung, to appear before his majeſty's 
lords juſtices of aſſize for the north-weſt circuit of 
Ulſter at Cavan, on the thirtieth day of this inſtant, 
then and there to give your evidence, in his majeſty's 
behalf, againſt the ſaid Robert Young. Whereof you 
tay not farl, at your peril, | 


Dated at Cork, this ſeventeenth day of March, 1680. 


HEN. HEN. WILLIAM Davis. 


Robert Young's letter t9 the lord biſhop of Kilmore, confeſſing 
Vis guilt of ſame crimes, but denying his double marriage. 


May it pleaſe your Lordſhip, 

PAVING deliberately conſidered the evils J have 
really done, and the greater evils that have been miſ- 

re ported of me to your lordſhip, I cannot but acknow- 

ledge the Juſtice of your lordſhip's diſpleaſure ;, and I am 

now ſo tar from making any defence for the diſinge- 


I HEREAS George Abſly of Breedas, in the pariſh 
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nuous ſhifts, my neceſſities and fears have put me upon, 
that I have already been my own accuſer, and do as 
much condemn myſelf as the ſevereſt judge can do. 
And I hope no temptation of ſecular advantage ſhall 
ever hercafter make me fo far ſwerve from the ſevere 
rules of vertue, becoming a Chriſtian and a clergy- 
man. But though I ain willing, in all humility, to 
ſubmit myſelf to your lordſhip's cenſure, for what I 
have done amiſs: yet I hope your lordſhip's goodneſs 
will be my ſanctuary, where I am manifeſtly wrong- 
ed. There are ſo many perſons of credit here, that 
knew the gentlewoman, that was affirmed, and, as I 
hear, ſworn to be my wife in theſe parts; that I doubt 
not but it will be made clear to your lordſhip, that that 
report was the iſſue of ignorance and malice; and I 
hope a little time will acquit me of what other reports 
I ſuffer under in that matter. But, while I am here 
in confinement, I am in a manner debarred of all ex- 
pedients to clear my innocence, at leaſt to do it ſpee- 
dily. And, in the mean while, I ſuffer all the hard- 
ſhip of a goal amongſt people, from whom I can ex- 
— no relief, and at ſo great a diſtance from ſuch as 
might relieve me, that I can hope for little comfort 
from them. May it therefore pleaſe your lordſhip, fo 
far to favour my innocence in this matter, as that I 
may be brought to hearing before your lordſhip; 
where, if it appear that I have any other wife but her, 
with whom IJ have lived in your lordſhip's dioceſe, I 
ſhall quietly ſubmit myſelf to the ſeverity of the laws ; 
if not, I hope my penitence and reformation may in 
time mitigate your lordſhip's juſt diſpleaſure for the 
confeſſed faults of 


Lifferd, Novem. 
26, 1680. 


Your lordſhip's 
Moſt humble ſuppliant, 


ROBERT YOUNG.. 


A letter from Robert Young to Fuftice Maldram, aſfering 
him a bribe to let him be batled, | 


May it pleaſe your Forſhip, 
M* mind I thought your worſhip underſtood, there- 


fore if your worlhip does not underſtand what I 
mean (as I ſuppoſe you do) I will difcover it to your 
worſhip. I have not any to make my complaint to, 
but to your worſhip. "Therefore I moit humbly beg 
your n to take bayl, and I will give you forty 
ſhillings. oreover, my brother will bring a letter 
from Captain Sanderſon, that my brother is ſufficient 
bayl, and that Captain Sanderſon 1s fatisfyed to take 
him, provided I get any other: and I, not being ac- 

quented with any, in theſe parts, fears cannot pro- 
cure another eaſily ; but, if your worſhip will take 


any other bondſman with my brother, I will 50 7 you - 


the aforciaid fumm of money, before you take bay! : 
and I will take my oath to your worthip, that I will 
not tell it to any body. Dear Mr. Waldram, do ms 
that charity, for I ly in a ſad condition; indeed, you 
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will do me a fingular kindneſs, and ſhew a great deal 
of charity, in ſo doing; for I know, if your worſhip 
pleaſe, it lys in your hands. I deſire your worſhip not 
to diſcover any thing, to the bearer, or any other. I 
intreat your worſhip, to write your worſhips mind to 
me by the bearer, that J may fend him for Captain 
Sanderſon's letter to your worſhip. So I wreſt 


Your worſhips moſt humble ſuppliant to command, 
RoBerT YOUNG. 


A letter from bert Young to Roger Yeabſly his brother- 
in-law, to com and ſave his life, by forfwearing himſelf. 


Dear Brother, Cavan, Feb. 5, 1680. 


COME along to me, with your ſiſter, for I have 
fallen under a ſad buſineſs, and I will loſe my 
life, if you and your ſiſter does not come to deny, that 
I am not the man. For Chriſt's ſake, dear brother, 
come along with her, and I hope you ſhall not be the 
worfe for it; for my life lyes in my wite's, and your 
hands: ſo that I am certain, you will,do what lyes in 
you; if you do not come, I wil be put to death; but, 
if you and my wife comes, you may have many a 
merry day with me hereafter. So I reſt 


Your loving brother, 


RoBERT YOUNG. 


A letter fram Robert Young out of Cavan gal, to his firſt 
wife, Ann Yeatſly, to the ſame purpeſe. 


WIEN J left you laſt, I came to Belturbet in the 
county of Cavan, where J ſerved as curate for 
the ſpace of half a year, and had thirty-five pounds a 
year, Upon which, I ſpoke to my brother-in-law to 
bring you down to me, but he ſeemed unwilling to go- 
ſo far. At which time, I uſed too oft, which is my 
ſorrow this day, at one Simon Hutts in Cavan, curſed 
be the time, that ever I went there. Whereupon Si- 
mon Hutt proffered me a hundred and fifty pound 
with his daughter; and he getting me drunk one night, 
1 was married to her, and was ready to cut my own 
throat, the next day.; but I ſeeing what a priminary I 
had by my ludneſs brought myſelf in, I ſaw that it 
could not be avoided : whereupon I reſolved only to 
ſtay till J had gott the money promiſed, and then to 
come to yoa, my dear honey, and fo for you and I to 

o for England, where we ſhould never be known. 
But my journey Was ſtopt, for Simon Hutt heard 
ſometbing of my marriage to you, before the portion 
was paid, and ſo ſent up to know, whether it was fo, 
or no. And fo the meſſenger brought word, that one 
Robert Young, a miniſter, was married to one Ann 
Yeabſly, daughter to George Yeabſly, near Tallogh : 
but, for all that the meſſenger brought, they knew not 


whether I was the man or no. So that it may be de. 
nied' with ſafety, to preſerve my life. For they have 
clapt me in goale upon ſufpition, where I lye in a de. 
ere condition, and nobody to help me. There. 
ore, dear honey, for Chriſt's ſake come to me, and 
bring my brother Roger along with you; for the affzes 
is the ſixth of March; where J will be tried for my 
life, and there is not any in the world can preſerve it 
only you, my dear honey, if you come and ſay, that 
Jam not the man, you were married to, and bring m 
brother Roger along with you to juſtifie the ſame; f 
wil be ſet at liberty, and then I ſhal get what money 
is promiſed, and go over to England with you. And 
F wiſh, that I may never thrive in this world, if ever 
I leave you hereafter ; for I care no more for this huſy, 
than for the durt under my ſhoo. O curſe of God 
light on me if ever I leave you hereafter, if you prove 
ſo real to me, as to come and deny that I am none of 
your huſband ! for there is no way to ſave my life but 
that. I wiſh that I may never ſee the kingdome of 
God, if I do not prove as real, conſtant, and loving 
huſband to you, as ever man did to woman. Dear 
heart, I know that I have committed a grievous and 
abominable fault ; but I may blam bad company, and 
my drink for it. Therefore, for Chriſts ſake, dear 
honey, forgive me, and come along with the bearcr, 
and clear me. And the curſe of God light on me, it 
I youre falſe to you, after ſaving my life ; for now my 
life lyes in your hands. I will carneſtly repent for 
what I have done, and I hope God Almighty will for 
give me. If I had a hundred wives, it is you alone 
that is my lawfull wife, and ſhal be to my dying day; 


for Chriſts ſake, come and ſay, that I was not the man 


you were married to, I fay, dear heart, come along 
with the bearer, and bring my brother Roger along 
with you. If you do not clear me, I will be put to 
death ; and is it not better for you to come, and tell a 
ly to preſerve your huſbands lite, and to enjoy him, as 
long as you hve, and I lives: than for to have him 
put to death, and never to fee him again? And this I 
will aſſure you, that there will be an order from my 
lord chief juſtice to bring you down againſt the aſſizes: 
ſo that I ſent the meſſenger to prevent that, by giving 
you timely notice; for you may come and ſtay in my 
brother-in-laws houſe, until ſuch time as we do get 
our buſineſs done. And J will go with you unknown 
to any body; ſo hoping you will come and fave the 
life of your loving huſband ; I reſt, dear heart, 


Your loving huſband, and till death, 


Cavan, Feb. 5, 
1680. 


RoBERT YOUNG: 


Here I have ſent you the incloſed to my father, and 
my brother Roger. 

Pray preſent my duty to my mother, and my love 
to my brother John, and William Haſkins, and my 
ſiſter Elſe ; and my bleſſing to my poor child, if ſne 
be alive. ; 

A letter 


THE WICKED' CONTRIVANCE 


letter: to her father George Yeabſly from Robert Young, 
1 propoſing the means how he might get off, by his ſon 
and daughter's perjuring themſelves. 


Dear Father, Cavan, Feb. 5, 1680. 
I HAVE declared the reaſons and cauſes of my 


marriage in my wife's letter, which you may pe- 
ruſe ; therefore, dear father and mother, forgive me, 
for it was a folly of youth-hood, and if you come to 
roſecute to put me to death, I cannot help it. But 
il you give your conſent to my wife, to preſerve my 
life, this ſhall be a warning to me ſo long as I live. 
O dear father, you know that David, a man after 
God's own heart, was guilty of both murder and adul- 
tery. And therefore, dear father, preſerve my life, 
if you pleaſe ; and I proteſt to God Almighty, I will 
never forſake my poor wife, your daughter, fo long 
as life continues ; for it is ſhe that is my lawful wife. 
And therefore, for Chriſt's ſake, dear father, fend my 
dear wife and my brother Roger, to clear me by the 
ſame means that I have preſcribed in my wife's let- 
ter. If I weile cleared, [ood gett mony enough to 
do you and I good, as the bearer can tell you. After 
I am cleared, I will carry my wife and my brother 
Roger down to ſe my grany, whom I dare not as yet 
write to. If you have a mind to fave my life, do not 
come yourſelf ; but ſend my wife and my brother Ro- 
ger down to me: and go to Tallow, and gett a cer- 
tificate drawn, and have it ſigned by Mr. Burt, and 
Mr. Neeſham, that Ann Yeabſly is your daughter, 
and that ſhe was married to one Robert Young, that 
they may believe ſhe is the ſame woman; and that 
Roger Yeabſ! is your fon, and that he was ſtanding 
by when 33 oung was married to your daugh- 
ter; and if you have a mind to ſave my life, they 
muſt deny that I am the man : for there is no way 
to preſerve my life but that. Write alſo to Simon 
Hutt, in Cavan, that you would a'comt to fe if it 
were the ſame perſon, to proſecute him, but only you 
fell ſick ; and therefore you ſent your ſon and daugh- 
ter to proſecute, if it be the ſame man. So having 
no more at preſent to write, I reſt 


| Your loving ſon, 
KozkERT YOUNG. 


My duty to my mother, and love to my brother 
John, and fiſter Elſe, and my brother Haſkins, and 
all the reſt of our friends in general. 


A letter to his ſecond wife, Mary. Hutt, denying his firſt 


marriage, with terrible curſes. 


O, my dear Heart, 


V OU know it was for love of you that I brought 
this miſery upon myſelf, God Almighty help me; 

I was fully reſolved to tell you the contents of all my 
letters, whenever I could have the opportunity of 
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png, to you: for my landlady can tell you, that 
L was fully reſolved to ſhew you the letters, but 
could not, by reaſon I could not gett ſpeaking to you. 
O, my dear, have I thrown myſelf, for the love of- 
you, into a'l this miſery, and you to ſerve me thus: 
ſurely, if you have the heart of a ſtone, you will not: 
do it. O, if I had but only you here, I woulda reck-- 
oned all this nothing; but if I be requited thus L. 
cannot help it. O, I wiſh to Chriſt I were ten foot 
under ground, and then you would have your hearts 
deſire as I perceive. Thoſe letters that I write, was 
only for that woman to come and clear me ; for I was 
afraid that if I had writ any otherwiſe, ſhe would not 
come. But upon thoſe letters, I was certain would a 
com't and cleared me : and then I was in good hopes 
to have enjoyed you again. If L had my liberty and: 
your conſent, I would quickly have brought you out 
of all e miſery. I write purpoſely. to that woman 
a you, for to have her come and clear me, which, 
it ſhe did me juſtice, I am certain the cannot do to 
the contrary. I wiſh I may never leave this place 
alive, if ever I was married to any other woman upon 
the face of the earth but you. But if you will be 
leaſed to give me a meeting, I will ſatisfy you why 
write ſo to that woman; and you will find it fo at 
long runing; though I dare not fay that my ſoul is 
my own here. For Chriſts ſake take pity on me, and 
let me not ſtarve in this deplorable condition. For. 
Gods ſake pay my landlady but only for one months 
diet unknown to any; and if I do not prove what I 
ſaid formerly to be truth, then never pay. another 
week for me again. My dear heart, for Chriſts ſake 
do not heed theſe letters, for I write them only in 


deſign to gett my liberty, and to enjoy your ſweet: 
company again. God let me never ſe the face of God 


Almighty, if there was ony other deſign in it. You 
may believe me a poor miſerable ſoul. I hope you 
will take all this to conſideration, for if I had but only 


your favour, I did not care for any thing; but if not, 
pray put an end to my days. I wiſh that I may ne- 


ver ſe the kingdom of God and Chriit, if ever I. was 


married to any woman but yourſelf. Indeed I ſhould 


not take ſuch an oath as this, if I found myſelf guilty, 
and knowing not how long I have to live. O my 
dear ſoul, you will belicve any body before me; I. 
have ſeen the day, you would not b_lieve any before 
me ; but now it ſeems the caſe is altered, I will 
take the ſacrament to-morrow, and take it on my. 
death if I were going to dye, that thoſe letters were 
write upon no other deſign; O I wiſh that I may 
never ſe the face of my Saviour, if ever I was married 
to any other woman but yourſelf, Surely you may 
believe me in this ſad condition, and know not how 
long I have to live. If you will but ny to do me 
the charity as to come and ſpeak to me, I. will give 
you full ſatisfaction why I write to Abſly : if you re- 
member, I told you ſomewhat of that woman before 
I left Belturbit. O my dear heart; will you not do 
me the charity as to give me a meeting, that IL. may 

- ſatisfy. 
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ſatisfy you? O! will you, my dear, leave me com- 
fortleſs in this ſad condition ? God knows, I ly weep- 
ing and writing. I thought I was well enough ſo 
long as I had you on my ſid; but now it ſeems all 
comfort is fleed from me; O will not death make an 
end of this miſery! if not, I wil if I can conveni- 
ently. If you give me any comfort, I will endeavour 
to bal myſelf, and take a good heart (till : but if not, 
I with they would put me out of this miſery : for I 
am fure I ſhall die with a clear conſcience. If you 
forſake me, I have none to take my part ; but if not, 
J hope you and I ſhall have joyful days for all this. 
* hoping you will pity my condition, I reſt, dear 
oul, | 
Your loving huſband till death, 


RoBBRT YOUNG. 
I hope you will ſend me an anſwer by the bearer, 
If you will pay for my 
diet unknown to any, my landlady will ſay that ſhe 


took my word. 


Another letter to her from Iniſtillin, after he was got out 


of Cavan gaol. | 


Ay dear Heart, 


AM ſafely arrived at Iniſkillin, and am well at 

preſent, and cares not for all your barking dogs at 
Belturbit and Cavan both. Let them do what they 
can, Icare no more for them than ] care for the ſillieſt 
dog in the ſtreet. But as to that, I will leave it off 
at preſent. I hope you are mindful of your promiſe 
to me in Harris's garden, made to me there. Here 
J have ſent the bearer purpoſely for you, and I gave 
him 6s. for going for you. Dear heart, do not fail 
but come along with him to me, for my lite lyes where 
you do: if I had your company, I did not care for 
all the world. Dear heart, I ſay again, come to 
me, for I will aſſure you have as many tears from my 
eyes, as there are letters in this letter, from your 
poor huſband. Therefore, dear heart, if ever you 
intend to ſe me alive, come to me now; if you do 
not, I will make this town my burial-place. I hope 
you will take no bodys counſell in this caſe but your 
own.. If your friends will not let you come to me, 
pray (if you have any love for me) fteal away to come 
to me, Send all your linnen and cloaths of woollen, 
and my cloaths alſo out before you, and ſeal all that 
you cannot bring along with you ; and be ſure not 
to pay a farthing to any body, but keep it yourſelf; 
take my counſel, I deſire you. Dear heart, you and 
the bearer may contrive the buſineſs I ſuppoſe, and be 
ſure bring the bond or mony along with you, for you 
know I have but little money when I pay the bearer. 
I could a had a place, but only it is too nigh your 
biſhop, that dog. Do not fear, for I will ſoon get a 
place if I would look for it. So, hoping you will 
come to your poor huſband, I reſt, dear heart, 


Your loving huſband, till death do us part, 
RoBERT YOUNG. 
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Pray do not truſt any thing with the bearer, but 
come yourſelf. | 

Dear heart, be ſure to bring the bond along with 
you, if you love me; and all the papers that you find 
in my box. I hope you will not fail to perform all 
that I have ſpoken. | 


All theſe letters of Robert Young's I have ſet down 
juſt as I found them under his own hand, in his ow 
way of ſpelling, as I ſhall do the reſt of his which are 
to follow; and perhaps ſome reader or other, who is 
more acute in ſuch matters than I am, will threwdly 
gueſs thereby, and by divers unuſual words and ex. 
preſſions, and his manner of ſyntax, what country. 
man he 1s. | 

That which next follows, is another of his diſfin. 
genuous ſhifts (as he modeſtly calls them) performed 
alſo in Ireland, I mean, his profane invaſions of hol 
orders; that of deacon, by deluding the lord biſhop 
of Killaloo with forged certificates ; that of preſbyter, 
by his own ſacrilegious ſelf-ordination. 

To prove this, I ſhall produce alſo the undoubted 
evidence of original writings ; wherein, as in thoſe 
foregoing, and indeed in molt of the other papers [ 
have by me concerning him, 1t may eaſily be oblerved, 
that, beſides the main crime they chiefly intend to 
prove, there is alſo, here and there, a cafual mention 
made of divers other ſteps towards his preſent pitch 
of perfection. 

nd particularly, in this whole cheat relating to 
his orders, it may be obſerved, that he had always 
ready divers ſets of teſtimonials, letters dimiſſory, and 
letters of orders fitted to his ſeveral names, and pre- 
tended to be from ſeveral bithops : but let the papers 
ſpeak for themſelves. 
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A letter from one Dr. Nicholſon, of Caftle- Reah, te the 
bord biſhop of Kilmare, concerning Robert Young 's forg- 
ing certificates. 
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Cafile-Reah, in the County of Roſcommon, Dec. 22, 1680. 


My Lord, 


RECEIVED a letter from your lordſhip concern- 

ing Mr. Young; I am glad he is ſecured. Upon 
better recollection of his doings, I remember exactly, 
that he produced letters of prieſts orders here, not 
from your lordſhip, as I at firſt ſuppoſed, but from 
the biſhop of Killaloo, and that by the pretended re- 
commendation of the archbiſhop of Cathell ; under 
whoſe hand he ſhewed a letter here, directed as to the 
biſhop of Killaloo; and another from the biſhop of 
Killaloo in anſwer to that, and to N Joan the arch- 
biſhop, that he had ordained Mr. Young; ſeveral 
others here ſaw his letters. I hope his forgery and 
ſacrilegious invaſion of the prieſthood will receive due 
puniſhment, for the neceſſary diſcouragement of others 
of the like impudence. 


Jam your lordſhip's, &c. 
EpDwaAaRD NICHOLSON. 
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A letter from the ſame Dr. Nicholſon, to the lord biſhop 
V Elphin, concerning Robert Young's heinous miſcar- 


| riages . 


My Lord, 

DO verily believe, that Mr. Young was never or- 
dained by your lordſhip, nor any elſe: he roduced 
parchments in this dioceſe from the biſhop of Kilmore, 
as ordained preſbyter by him, and that by mediation 
of a letter from the archbiſhop of Caſhel, which he 
ſhewed me here, and I ſulpecked it counterfeit; as 
alſo I did his letter of orders; for which ſuſpicions, 
if I had had as great evidences then as I have had 
ſince, I ſhould have ſeized. his papers; but being 
then glad to be rid of him, I diſpatched him, without 
giving him the interruption .) meddle with his papers. 
As to the character of him, I am ſure he was a moit 
unconſcionable ignorant villain ; he got a baſtard here 
by a kitchen-maid, at the inn he firſt lodged at; 
which he owned himſelf to me ; and, being needy, I 
beſtowed 'on him forty ſhillings more than I owed 
him, to carry him away : yet, when he went to Dub- 
lin, he counterfeited letters, under my hand, to m 
brother, a merchant there, to get fifty ſhillings wort 
of goods; and did alſo the ſame for Mr. Dalton, to 
his ſon-in-law in Dublin. Both the letters were re- 
turned to us by the poſt, and we never heard from him 
fince ; but we hear he had a wife living, and another 
before her, and was ſeeking for a third very buſily. 
We have heard ſo much of him fince, that we all 
think it a great pity he was not rather hanged, than 
employed to ſerve at the altar: I am certain, if any 
conſcientious perſon that could apprehend him, would 
make it his deſign to rid the church of ſuch a ſcandal, 
he would ſufficiently appear to have deſerved that, if 
not to be quite packed out of the world. And I aſſure 
your lordſhip, it is no grudge at his perſon, but per- 
fect charity. and zeal for the church, which forces me 
to give this teſtimony of him, in obedience to your 
lordſhip's commands, which require my character of 
him; and if yu lordſhip could be a m-ans of pre- 
venting him from further proceeding in the profana- 
tion of holy things and offices, it would, no doubt, be 
acceptable ſervice to God and his church ; which is 
only ſubmitted to your lordſhip's wiſdom, by 


Your lordſhip's, &c. 


| Caftle- Reah, OH. 11, 1680. 
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A letter from ene Mr. Fletcher, to the lord biſhop of Kil- 
more, to the ſame purpoſe. 


ame- Teton, Oct. 19, 1680. 
My Lord, 7 | N 


1 SUPPOSE, my lord of Elphin will be particular 

with your lordſhip in the matter of Mr. Young ; 
Mr. Cooke, who was ſurrogate of Elphin dioceſe, 
tells me, he had never letters of orders from that 
biſhop. It is certain, he fled from his cure at Caſtle- 


Epw. NICHOLSON. 


OF STEPHEN BLACKHEAD, Ec. $27 


Reah, having got a wench with child ; and fame 
ſays, he has two wives beſides the laſt. 


I am your lordſhip's, &c. 
BEN. FLETCHER. 


A letter from the lord biſhop of Waterford, to the lord 
biſh»p of Kilmare, concerning Robert Young. 


My Lord, Waterford, Feb. 5, 1680. 
I SHOULD have ſent your lordſhip an earlier ac- 


count of your laſt to me concerning Young, but I 
did deſire to inform myſelf the beſt I could, for your 
better ſatisfaction, of his having a wife in theſe parts, 
and being chaplain to the earl of Barrimore, and tu- 
tor to his ſon. + As to the former, you will receive 
here incloſed a certificate from the high ſheriff of the 
county, and ſeveral of the beſt of the inhabitants of 
Tallogh, to which I refer you; and, as to the later, 
I have ſpoken with ſome perſons of quality from thoſe 
parts, who tell me plainly, that Young was never 
chaplain to the earl of Barrimore, nor went tutor to 
his ſon to Oxford; for his ſon was never there; but, 
for farther ſatisfaction, I have employed a friend to 
the earl of Barrimore himſelf for his certificate, which 
every day I now expect. This Young's rogueries 
and forgeries muſt needs redound to the great diſere- 
dit of the church ; and I think your lordſhip has done 
very well, in taking up his pretended letters of ordi- 
nation. I humbly intreat you farther, that you would 
be pleaſed to take up that forged teſtimonial, he 
ſhewed you in my name, and to ſend it to me, who am 


Your lordſhip's, &c. 
H. WATERFORD and LISMORE. 


Robert Young's counterfeit letter, from the lord biſhop of 
Waterford, to himſelf ; together with his forged teſti- 
manuals from the ſame biſhop. 


SIR, Waterford, March 30, 1680. 


ACCOEDING to your expectation I have ſent 

you the incloſed, and truly am ſorry you left my 
dioceſe ; but, however, I will be kind to you, if any 
thing offers itſelf worthy your acceptation, So, con- 
cluding with my bleſſing to you, I reſt, 


Your, &c. 
H. WATERFORD and LISMORE. 


Locus Sigilli, * Theſe are to certiſy, That Mr. Ro- 
bert Young, cler', and maſter of 

arts (whoſe teſtimonials from the 
univerſity of Oxford, in Magdalen 
college, I have often peruſed) is a 
man whom I have known from a 
child ; and knows him to be of a 
ſober and religious, yea, a ſingu- 
| « lar 
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lar life and converſation; who be- 
„ hayed himſelf in my dioceſe, as 
becometh a labourer in God's vine- 
'© yard, And, as concerning whoſe 
b parts, I myſelf has often ſounded 
© them, and knows him to be a ſin- 
© gular ſcholar ; yea, I may ſay, as 
* well qualified for the function as 
any within my epiſcopal ſee, which 
is not all I have to fpeak in his 
commendation. All this I do cer- 
tify, as witneſs my hand and ſeal, 
hy zoth day of March, Ann. Dom. 
1080, 


H. WATERFORD and LISMORE.” 


* 


e 


4 letter from the lord biſhop of Waterford, to the lord 
biſhop of Kilmore, and another from the earl of Barri 
more, touching Robert Young's never having been the 
earl's chaplain, or tutor to his ſon, as he pretended. 


My Lord, Waterford, Feb. 18, 1680. 


I ACQUAINTED your lordſhip in my laſt, that I 
daily expected an account from the earl of Barri- 
more, concerning Young's pretended chaplainſhip to 
his lordſhip; 1 do now ſend your lordſhip here in- 
cloſed an account thereof from the earl; and do car- 
neſtly intreat that your lordſhip will be pleaſed to take 
up that forged certificate Young ſhewed you in my 
name, and to ſend it to ine. Our poſt will not give 
me leave to write any more, but that I am 


Your lordſhip's, &c, 
H. WATEKFORD and LASMORE, 


My Lord, Cafilelyons, Feb. 11, 1680. 
I RECEIVED a letter from Mr. Dalton, wherein 
1 he gives me an account of one Young, who has 
impudently and falſly called himſelf my chaplain, and 
my ſon Buttevant's tutor. I never ſaw him but once 
that he brought me a letter from the now high-ſheriff 
of your county, to recommend him to Colonel Wi- 
tenham (late deceaſed) at Caitletown : if he had been 
never ſo much my chaplain, if he failed in the leaſt 
E of that duty he owes your lordſhip, he ſhould not 
have been owned by, my very good lord, 


Zo the lord Liſhop Your lordſhip's, &c. 
of Waterford. BARRIMORE. 


A letter from the biſhop of Waterf:rd to the biſhop of 
| Kilmore, touching Robert Young. 


My Lord,  Haterford, Of. 11, 1680, 


I HEARTILY thank your lordſhip for coaimuni— 
cating to me the incloſed filly Torged certiudate, 
concerning Mr. Robert Young the. ein mentioned. 


This Young 1 never knew till about three years ſincs, 
when he came to the archbiſhop of Caſhell, with x 
letter of high recommendation from Dr. Smith to be 
ordained deacon. The archbiſhop being ſomewhat 
indifpoſed, and not fuſpecting the aug writes to me 
that I would do that office, and incloſed Dr. Smith's 
letter to him therein. I knew the archbiſhop's hang, 
and his ſecretary's hand that tranſcribed the letter: but 
Young, it ſeems, not contented therewith, breaks 
open the letter by the way, and adds a filly poſtſcript 
(as near as I can remember) in theſe words: More. 
© over, dear brother, fail not to do this office for Mr. 
© Young, for he is a good ſcholar, and moreover a 
very good preacher.“ This poſtſcript gave me ſome 
ſuſpicion : I charged him with it, but he ſtod ſtifly 
to it a great while, that the poltſcript was the arch- 
biſhop's as well as the letter; but, at length, con- 
feſſed he had broke open the letter by the way, and 
added the poſtſcript himſelf. Then I began to exa- 
mine Dr. Smith's letter, and went into my ſtudy to 
compare it with ſome I had of Dr. Smith's, which J 
found to be nothing like, and charged him with that 
too ; and, after 5 Tok while, he confelled he had 
bribed a kinſman of Dr. Smith's to forge the letter to 
the archbiſhop ; whereupon I gave him a reproof, and 
diſmiſſed him from me, re infeta. The next news 
that I heard of him, was, that he had forged a letter 
from the archbiſhop of Caſhell to the biſhop of Kil- 
laloo, to be. ordained deacon, and thereupon he was 
ordained. But how he came to be ordained prieſt by 
the biſhop of Elphin, I cannot give your lordſhip any 
good account; yet this I have heard, that, whilſt he 
was labouring his ordination there, in few days, he 
was to have married ſome poor woman in thoſe parts, 
had not ſome perſon of the neighbourhood, where he 
lived here in Munſter, being caſually there, diſcovercd 
that he had a wife and children then living here in 
theſe parts: an account whereof, if occaſion be, may 
eaſily be had. And now, my lord, I have an humble 
and carnelt requeſt, that your lordſhip would not re- 
turn this forged teſtimonial to Young, but either de- 
{troy it yourſelf, or ſend it by the next, to 


Your lordſhip's, &c. 
H. WATERFORD and LISMORE. 


If Young be not free to part with his teſtimonials 
and letters of orders too, (if your lordſhip think good) 
I pray let him be ſecured, and in ſhort time there will 
be enough to be ſaid againit him, 


A poſtſcript of a letter, t1gether with a letter to the rd 
biſhop of Kiimore, both from the lord biſhop of Eiphn, 
concerning Robert Young : having counterfeited pritft 

orders from his loruſbip. | | 


Elphin, Oct. 4, 1680. 
The incloſed gives your lordſhip an account of 
Mr. Robert Young, who was in an ill name before 


he left us ; and ſince it appeareth that he is „ 
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- THE WICKED CONTRIVANCE 


right, than to caſt ſuch unſavoury ſalt to the dunghill. 


My Lord, yy | 
M Young, alias Hopkins, coming into theſe 
parts, and producing letters of orders from Dr. 
Roan, biſhop of Killaloo, was by me admitted in 
writing under my own hand and fea], to ſerve a cure 
in this dioceſe ; that wretched and unworthy man was 
not by me ordained deacon or preſpyter: I had much 
rather have laid my hands on briars than on ſuch 
heads. The incloſed has been viewed by ſuch as 
know his hand, and compared; all conclude it a 
forgery, the inſtrument formed by himſelf, the regi- 
ſters hand counterfeited, How he ſhould get my 
ſcal, I am not able to ſay, unleſs it was taken off the 
licence I grantcd him ; and of that there are ſtrong 
I ſhall acquaint thoſe that knew him 
there, that he is now in fake cuſtody ; and if he ſhould 
eſcape without ſome brand, his ſcandalous crimes be- 
ing divulged and ſpread abroad, it would tend to the 
great diſhonour of God, and to the great diſcredit of 
our whole profeſſion. I ſhall not give your lordſhip 
farther trouble, but ſhall beſeech God to direct you 
herein ; and likewiſe ſhall watch all opportunities to 
ſerve you, and approve myſelf 


Your lordſhip's, &c. 
= Jon. ELeaiN. 


The counterfeit orders themſelves. 
0 TENORE præſentium nos Johannes Providen' 
4 


Divin' Elphin' Epiſcopus notum facimus uni- 
verſis quod nos Dei omni potent' præſidio in Eccle- 
ſia Cathedr' Sanctæ Mariz Elphinenſis vigeſimo 
ſexto die menſis Novembr' Anno Dom. milleſimo 
ſexcenteſimo ſeptuageſimo ſeptimo, Sacroſanctos 
ordines Celebrantes, dilectum nobis in Chriſto Ro- 
bertum Young, in Artibus Magiſtru' de vita ſua 
laudabili morumque & virtut' ſuaru' donis nobis 
multiplicit' commendat' & per nos etiam examinat' 


jurat' de Agnoſcendo ſupremam Regiam Authoritat' 
in omnibus cauſis tam Fecleſiafticis quam civilibus, 
& de recuſando & Refut' omnes & ſingulas juriſdic- 
tiones forinſecas quaſcunque juxta form' Statut” 
hujus Regni in hujuſmodi caſu editi & proviſi, ma- 
nuali ray a ſubſcriptione ſua aſſenſum & conſen- 
ſum ſuam prabentem quatuor primis Canonibus 
Eccleſiæ Hiberniz editis Anno decimo Regis Caroli 
primi beatz memoriz, ad facris Preſbyteratum or- 
dinem juxa morem & ritus Eccleſiæ Anglicæ & Hi- 
dernicæ editos & proviſos, admiſimus & promovi- 
mus: ipſumque Robertum Young in Preſbyterum 
rite & Canonice ordinavimus tunc & ibidem. In 
cujus rei teſtimonium figillu® noſtrum Epiſcopale 
præſentibus apponi Fecimus & ſubſcriplimus die 
menfe & Anno & noſtræ conſecat' An. undecimo,' 
Locus ſigilli. Tuo. BANNESTER, 
Joh. Elphinenſis. R giſtrarius. 
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& approbat' & ad Sancta Dei Evangelia Primitus 
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fills his own hand, the church cannot do herſelf greater 


1 Aprilis 22, 1679. 
Exhibit' fuit hac licencia in ordinario viſita- 
© tionis curſu Reverend Decan' de Liſmore. 

Tuo. NrxksHAu, Regiſtratius. 


Exhibit' in viſitatione ordinaria tent' apud Ca- 
van Septimo Aprilis 1680.“ 


I think my reader wilt ſay, I have given a ſuffi- 
cient heap of evidence concerning Robert Young's 
life and converſation in Ireland. And to prove that 
all theſe allegations againſt him are undeniable, (for I 
would, not willingly bely Robert Young himſelf) I 
will briefly ſhew by what certain means I came by 
my intelligence. - 

Having, among other papers ſent me by Archbiſhop 
Sancroft, found the aforementioned letter of Dr. Fo- 
ley's, incloſing one from the lord archbiſhop of Dub- 
lin, I ſent a copy of it to that excellent perſon, my 
dear and honoured friend, Sir Charles Porter, lord 
chancellor of that Kingdom ; withal, intreating his 
lordſhip to enquire a little farther into Young's cha- 
racter there. Whereupon my lord chancellor took 


ſuch care, that in a ſhort time I had the originals of 


all theſe papers tranſmitted to me by the favour of the 
lord archbiſhop of Dublin; together with a letter from 
his grace to myſelf, juſtifying them all to be authen- 
tick, as may be ſeen in their lordſhips own letters, 
which I here ſubjoin, as a teſtimony of the great ob- 
ligations they have hereby laid on me, and right they 
have done the world, in reſpect to Robert Young. 


Three letters from my Lord Chancellor Porter te y 


My good Lord, Dublin, July 28, 1692. 


80 ſoon as I received your lordſhip's of the eleventh, 
with the incloſed from Dr. Foley to Archbiſhop 
Sancroft, and found my lord archbiſhop of Dublin 
was moſt likely to give me an account of the perſon 
ou deſired from Dr. Foley : I went to him, and told 
him what reaſon I had to enquire after one Robert 
Young ; and deſired he would give me ſome directions, 
how I might certainly know his character. I did not 
ſhew him Dr. Foley's letter ; but he remembered him 
and his roguerics ſo perfectly, that he gave me the 
ſame with what is in the letter; and withal ſaid, he 
did believe he could recover ſome papers which would 
give me a full account of all that paſſed : and, within 
a day or two after, he came to dine with me, and 
brought them with him; which I now have in my 
cuſtody, and have peruſed. They are ſuch as ſhew 
by his own confeſſion, as well as proof, that he had 
two wives at the ſame time in this kingdom, for which 
he was in gaol ; and I find by ſome of his letters, that 
he writes to his firſt wife (wherein he owns his fe- 
cond marriage) he deſires her to fave his life, by 


ſwearing he was never married to her; and promiſes, 


it ſhe will do it, that he may gain his liberty, he will 
iS Sy immediately 


immediately go into England with her, and never 
more ſee his ſecond wife, who was the daughter of 
one Simon Hutt in Cavan, It appears by theſe * 
that he counterfeited the hands and ſeals of the biſhops 
of Elphin and Waterford to letters of his admiſſion 
into prieſts orders, and the hands of Dr. Wilſon, 
(now biſhop of Limerick) and Dr. Nicholſon, and 
the archbiſhop of Caſhell, all certifying in his behalf, 
as to his morals and learning. In a word, I.never 
met with fo infamous a villain. He was degraded by 
the archbiſhop of Dublin, when bithop of Kilmore. 
I know not the he got out of gaol, where he was 
committed for having two wives, the truth whereof 
appears by ſeveral letters under his own hand. But I 
will inform myſelf, and then give your lordſhip an 
account, I know not whether you would have the 
originals of all the papers or copics relating to this 
rogue ; when I know your mind, I will take the beſt 
care 1 can to obſerve it. 
I am your lordſhip's, &c. 
CHARLES PORTER. 


He has counterfeited other mens' hands in bills, and 
got the money thereupon ; one of which I find among 
the papers. 

To the herd biſhop f Rocheſter. 


My Lord, Dublin, Auguff 17, 1692. 
I HAVE yours of the gth inſtant, and, having 
ſhewed it to my lord archbiſhop of Dublin, he has 
freely confented I ſhall tranſmit you the original pa- 


pers, Which, as ſoon as I can light of a ſafe hand to 


bring them to your lordſhip, ſhall be done, they be- 
ing now with publick notary for authentick copies to 
be kept here. My lord archbiſhop has alſo writ your 
lordſhip a letter relating to the man, and the matters 
of thoſe papers, which he ſent me juſt now. I will 


not be wanting in giving it all poſſible diſpatch, that 


your lordſhip may have opportunity to publiſh what 
yau intend. | 

I am, my lord, your lordſhip's, &c. 

| CHARLES PORTER, 
To the lord biſhop of Rocheſter. 


My Lord, Dublin, Aug. 26, 1692. 
E HAVE now ſent you the original papers about 
* Young : Mr. Roberts has promiſed me to deliver 
them to your own hands; he goes from this place 
to-morrow. I have ſent alſo my lord archbithop's 
jetter to your lordſhip (of which J formerly ſent you 
a copy) in the ſame box; and have cauſed a publick 
notary to make copies of all thoſe relatipg to Gong, 


which I keep by me, as I mult alſo deſire your lord- 

ſhip to do the originals; for J have undertaken you 

will do ſo: and you will find by what his grace writes, 

mat he deſires the fame. 
I am your lordſhip's, &c. 


CHARLES PORTER, 


HARLEIAN MISCELLANY. 


lord, as I was ſaying, he was left in gaol, and not 


very tender and cautious of diſcountenancing his 


and 1 enough to offer at any thing. Much 


they who took the reſt of my goods negle cted, becauſe 


A better from my lord archbiſhop of Dublin to me, 


My Lord, Dublin, Aug. 17, 1692. 
B Y permiſſion of my lord chancellor, I had the 


view of your lordſhip's letter to him concerning 
Mr. R. Young, whom Fund employed as a curate 
in the dioceſe of Kilmore, when I ſerved there. He 
was delated to me for many extravagancies, the leaſt 
of which was marrying without banns or licenſe, 
* 4 after his avoidance, by running out of my 
dioceſe, upon his apprehenſion in the dioceſe of Ra- 
pos whither he had betaken himſelf, and was ſent 
ack to Cavan gaol by warrant of the juſtices, pro- 
cured by Simeon Hutt, whoſe daughter he had mar. 
ried, and her father had diſcovered to be married to 
another woman then living ; I took the advantage of 
uſing all the force of the canon in that caſe, and de- 
raded him, being then apprehenſive of the danger of 
is hanging in his gown. For this crime he was in. 
dicted, but both the women could not be brought 
together ; and if they had, the then riding judge (which 
as I remember was Mr. Herbert) declared the fad 
within benefit of the clergy : he was not ſentenced, 
but left ſtill in Cavan gaol for fees and debts contrac- 
ted there ; where Simeon Hutt, an inn-keeper and in- 
habitant there, by his intereſt and proper concern, 
found means of intercepting, and getting into his hands 
ſome of the letters of his own hand-writing, and 
brought them to me. The other, which are written 
to me, are all realities, and his pretended orders I 
received of himſelf before he run away. But, my 


— how to get out, he uſed means of applying 
to my lord duke of Ormond, then lord lieutenant, 
pretending he could make notable diſcoveries of dan- 
gerous plots againſt the government. The popiſh 
plot was then on foot, and his grace, as imported, 


offered ſervice, = him his liberty, and ordered him 
to come up to Dublin, and make out what he could. 
The Scotchman had his end, never appeared, but run 
away into England with his ſecond wife, and I never 
heard of him till this overture with your lordſhip. I 
indeed did write to Dr. Foley, then in England, to 
make ſome enquiry after him, and to give notice of 
him, that there was ſuch a privateer abroad, and to ob- 
viate, as much as I could, the evil practices of ſo vile 
a man, and the diſhonour of the church he pretended, 
to. It is certain he ſtole into deacons orders unob- 
ſerved ; he forged his prieſts orders, and was ſclf- or- 
dained. He was extremely vicious, and had ignorance 


of his ſtory (it is ſo long ſince 1680) is out of my 
head, and I wonder how theſe papers, now fent to. 
your lordſhip, eſcaped the general plunder I under- 
went, when all my books and papers were utterly loſt. 
for ever. I cannot otherwiſe account for their pre- 
ſorvation, than that they were all tied together, and 
thrown into a box of looſe and uſeleſs letters,” which 


they 


— 


% 
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they had {tors of better things: and conſequently were 
preſerved by a ſervant of mine; and by a very caſual 
view, ſince my return out of England, after the late 
general diſperſion, came into my hands as I left them, 
utterly beyond any purpoſe or * of mine. How- 
ever, it fell out happily enough, if your lordſhip can 
make any uſe of them, for the vindication of any ho- 
neſt and innocent perſon, or the detection of a noto- 
rious villain. I beg your lordſhip would let me know, 
by ſome means or other, that you received them, and 
that you will preſerve them ; for if they be any wa 
available to your lordſhip, they may be fo ( oug 
that be, as this was, more than I can poſſibly fore- 
think) to fomebody elſe. 


I am, my lord, your lordſhip's, &c. 
Fzxancis DuvLin. 
To the lord biſhop of Rocheſter. 


I have now brought the true Robert Young and his 
falſe wife ſafe into England, though, I confeſs, I had 
rather any man in England had done it than myſelf. 
But now they are here, I will proceed with them in 
the very ſame plain and guſt method as I did before in 
relating their actions in Ireland; I will trace out their 
crooked paths as near as I can, ſtep by ſtep, and fol- 
low them cloſe at their backs, with an honeſt hue and 
cry of original papers, deſcribing them and their 
crimes. | 

I have already declared, that, after their arrival in 
England, about the year 1683, upon Robert Young's 
unlucky repulſe at Lambeth, one of the moſt memo- 
rable enterprizes, in which he and his woman diſ- 
pages their art, was the taking upon them the names, 
firlt of Green, then of Jones, then of Smith, (all 
counterteits of clergymen in diſtreſs) and then autho- 
rizing the whole cheat by forged recommendations of 


Archbiſhop Sancroft's : beginning thus to practiſe on 
other mens' purſes, by forging his grace's hand, that, 


when they were more perfect in it, they might at- 
tempt with it to ſtrike at his life. 

[ begin, firſt, with their cheating dealings under 
the name of Green, which was the firſt conſiderable 
figure I know of, that they made of themſelves in 
* 

y this having deluded vaſt numbers of good peo- 
ple in ſeveral dioceſes, eſpecially that of Norwich, 
(whercof I have by me a large liſt of the parochial 
collections) they came at laſt, as I have ſaid, to be 
detected and puniſhed for it at Bury. 

Now, to clear up this part of their hiſtory which 
concluded there, it will be very material that I ſhould 
recount diſtinctly the occaſion and manner of their 
deing apprehended, and ſome of Robert's moſt noto- 
rious enormitjes even whilſt he was impriſoned in that 
gaol, which was for the ſpace of a year. x 
| When Robert and Mary brought the recommenda- 
tion falſified under the hands of the lord archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, and the lord biſhop of London, to Mr. 
Cleggat, miniſter of that town; and boldly required 
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him to aſk the charity of che inhabitants thereupon; 


both Mr. Cleggat, and Mr. Samuel Batteley, a very 
worthy perſon dwelling there, (whoſe brother was 
then the archbiſhop's chaplain) ſoon diſcerned the 
knavery, and immediately repaired to the magiſtrates 
for a warrant to ſeize them. 

In the mean time Robert Young, alias Youngs, 
alias Hutt, alias Green, ſuſpecting he was diſcovered, 
went directly to his inn, and, with his ſiſter and wife, 
Mrs. Mary Green, alias Young, &c. preſently took 
horſe, and rode as faſt as they could out of town, in 
* to have eſcaped. 

r. Batteley, believing they would do ſo, left the 
conſtable to bring the warrant, and ran ſtraight to- 
wards the inn to look after them ; when he. ſoon per- 


ceived them on horſeback, making all poſſible ſpeed 


away. But, by good luck, their horſe being weak 
and poor, he overtook them, laid hold on the bridle, 
and led them back. Whereupon they were commit- 


ted, tried, and, upon their own confeſſion, condemned . 


and pilloried ; as by the record paper will appear, 
when it ſhall be produced. | 
After this Robert ——, what ſhall I call him? 


remained in Bury gaol divers months, for not paying 


his fees, till the ſummer of the year 1685. That be- 
ing the firſt year of King James's reign, and about 
the time of the duke of Monmouth's invaſion, he 
thought it a proper ſeaſon for him to declare (as he 
had done before in Ireland, upon the like exigeficy 
of his affairs) that he could make out a certain diſeo- 
very of ſeditious and treaſonable practices, wherein 
divers conſiderable perſons thereabouts were engaged. 


To this purpoſe he not only actually ſwore treaſon 


againſt one John Pannel (to whom he owed a ſpite, 


who was then a fellow-priſoner with him for debt, 


and is now an officer in the ſaid borou 0 but alſo 
ſent up a petition, which he called, A full diſcovery 
of treaſon by Robert Youngs, clerk, to be delivered 


to the king and parliament then ſitting ; wherein he 


offered to prove (if he might have his freedom, and be 


brought up to London) that divers wicked traitors in 


that country, particularly ten Prefbyterian miniſters, 
one lord, two eſquires, a colonel, a captain and a 
cornet, and a gentleman, had been long plotting and 
contriving the death of the king, and the ſubverſion 
of the government. 

But, of his whole behaviour at Bury, the follow- 
ing papers, being of undoubted authority, are an 
abundant proof. It will be enough for me to name 


them as they paſs along by me. 


Only here I intreat my reader once for all to ob- 
ſerve what is moſt for my 775 that ſuch has been 
the conſtant method of his life, both before and ſince, 
as far as J have been able to obtain any knowledge of 
it: whenever he was out of priſon, he has forged 
hands to bills, and recommendations to get money: 
and, when he happened to be impriſoned for thoſe 
forgeries, then he has fallen to counterfeit mighty 
diſcoveries of plots againſt the ſtate, to gain his li- 


berty. ; 
TT A | Firſt, 
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\ Firſt, then, here are the ſeveral confeſſions of Ro- 
beet Young and Mary Hutt themſelves, before the 
Juſtices of peace at Bury, in 1684. 


Number IJ. 


Borough of Bury St. Edmontts. © 


The infermatian of Mary Green, alias Hutt, alias Peir- 

Heu, alias Young ; taken by Martin Spenſley, Eſq. mayer 

of the ſaid borough ; Thomas Holland, Fla. Jahn 

Sol heby, Eig. and Robert Sharp, gent. juſtices of the 

feace for the ſaid barough, the 15th day of September, 
1 


684. 
THE ſaid informant ſaith, that the paper and ſeal 


thercunto annexed, pretended to be a certificate 
- from the biſhop of Elphin in Ireland, was counter- 
feited in Ireland, and brought over from thence b 
her in April or May laſt; and that ſhe neither hath, 
or ever had, any huſband called by the name of Ro- 
bert Green ; but that all in the ſame certificate men- 
tioned concerning him is counterfeit ; and that the 
perſon, who is now in her company, came with her 
out of Ireland, and that he is her brother, and his 
name 1s Robert Hutt ; and that they came together to 
London, where, in the ſquare at Effex-ſtairs, ſhe 
met with one whoſe name ſhe doth not now remem- 
ber, that writ the petition, which ſhe carried to 
Windſor, and with her own hands preſented it to the 
king, who delivered it back to one Mr. Bolſtred, 
without any further anſwer to it. Whereupon ſhe 
repaired to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and ſhewed 
him her counterfeit certificate from the biſhop of El- 
hin ; and he, having viewed it, recommended it to 
bir John Nicholas, to whom ſhe repaired accordingly, 
and ſhewed him the petition which ſhe had delivered 
to his majeſty, and left it with him; and afterwards 
(as he told this informant) he carried the ſame to his 
majeſty at Hampton- court; and that, it being read, 
becauſe it concerned Ireland, the king recommended 
it to the duke of Ormond, and afterwards this infor- 
mant had the anſwer to it from him, mentioned in 
the paper to which Sir John Nicholas's name is ſub- 
ſcribed. And further faith, that the paper, to which 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury and biſkos of London's 
hands and ſeals are ſet, is alſo counterfeit, and was 
written by another perſon, whoſe name ſhe remem- 
bereth not; and that the ſame perſon did ſet the arch- 
biſhop and biſhop of London's hands and feals to it : 
and ſaith, that, by virtue of the ſaid paper and ſeals, 
ſhe and her brother have gathered a great deal of mo- 
ney, and thereby abuſed many of the king's ſubjects. 


MARY Hurr. 


The in arm ation of the ſaid Robert Hutt, taken before us 
: the day and year abeveſaid, 


*I am certainly in formed, that there never was one Wright, 


W H O faith, that the ſaid Mary Hutt (who goes 
by the names aforeſaid) is his ſiſter; and that 

he never knew any perſon by the name of Green or 
Young, that was 4 huſband ; but ſays, That he 
living in or about Cork in Ireland, and ſhe in Con. 
naught, above an hundred miles diſtant, in March laſt 
ſhe came to this inf&rmant's houſe, and told him, that 
ſhe had been married to one Green, a clergyman, 
and that he, going to ſea, was taken by the Turks, 
and ſhe was going to London to petition his majeſty 
for money for his releaſe ; and that ſhe had a i 
from the biſhop of the dioceſe of the truth thereof, and 
thereupon deſired this informant to go along with her, 
and preſſed him ſo hard therein, that at laſt he leſt his 
own occaſions with a friend, and went with her to 
London, by the name of Green, and knew no other 
name ſhe had; and at London carried her to one 
William Youngs, a drummer, living in Petty-France, 
beyond Weſtminſter, near the ſign of Whitehall, 
where they ſtayed all the time they were about Lon- 
don; and during that time ſhe went to Windſor, to 


petition his majeſty ; and, finding no ſatisfaction there, 


ſhe — herſelf to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
and biſhop of London, Sir John Nicholas, and others. 
as in her ſaid information is ſet down. 
he knew nothing how ſhe came by the ſaid certificates 
and papers, or who drew her petitions, he knows not. 
But ſaith, that upon and with them he hath gon about 
the country with her, and hath collected ſeveral ſums 
of money in ſeveral countries in the papers thercof 
mentioned, he not knowing but all her papers and 
certificates were true. 


Martin Spenſley, mayor. 


ROBERT HiuTT. 


The further information and examination of the ſaid Ri- 
bert Hutt, taken the day and year aforeſaid. 


TH E ſaid examinate ſaith, That his name is Ro- 

bert Young, not Hutt, and that the ſaid Mary is 
his wife; and that they came out of Ireland at the 
ſame time afore- mentioned; and that he 1s in prieſts 


orders according to the church of England, and re- 


ceived the ſame from Dr. Roan, biſhop of Killaloo 
in Ireland, and had a cure of eighteen pounds per an- 
num at Calthorn there, and that he hath preached in 
St. Margaret's church in Weſtminſter ; and confcilcth, 
that all the papers and certific:ites aforeſaid are coun- 


terfeit, and were made by one * Wright, a ſcrivencr, 


in Oxford; and he ſet the hands and ſeals to them, 
except that from the biſhop of Elphin in Ireland, which 
is ſigned by Thomas Banneſter, and was made by hig; 
and he obtained the biſhop's ſeal to it, for which he 
had ten ſhillings. And further, That, about tv 
years ſince, he was in England, and applied himſclf 
to the archbiſhop of Canterbury for ſome preferment, 
and dined with him ; but finding none, he returned 


Fer. ſcrivener, in Oxford; ſo that h has abuſed the name of Wrizkt, 
as he has done that of Green, Joncs, Smith, and divers others. e 5 


into 
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lied himſelf to this ill courſe, preſumin 8 to 
obtain charity from the people. And urther ſaith, 
That the ſaid Wright ſet Sir John Nicholas's hand, 
in anſwer to the petition to the king ; and for that, 
and for ſetting the hands of the archbiſbop of Canter- 
bury and biſhop of London, he had a guinea. 


pom. Holland. RoBERT YOUNG, clerk. 


John Sitheby. 
Reb. Sharp. 


Secondly, here are copies of Mary Hutt's petition 
to King Charles the ſecond, under the feigned name 
of Mary Green; and of the forged reference and re- 


commendations upon it. 


Number II. 


To the king's moſt excellent majeſty, and the right honour- 
able lords of his majeſty's moſt honourable privy-counctl : 


The humble petition of Mary Green, wife of Robert Green, 
| of the kin gdim of Ireland, 


M:ft humbly fheweth, 
1 HAT your petitioner's ſaid huſband being minded 
to take a voyage into the Weit-Indics upon fome 
extraordinary occaſions, it was his hard fortune to be 
taken by a Sailee man of war, about fix months ſince, 
as may appear by a certificate under the hand and ſeal 
of the right rever.nd father in God, the lord bilhop 
of Elphin in the kingdom of Ireland; and that he 
itil] remains under the extreme burthen of ſlavery in 
Sallee, his ranſom being ſet at a thouſand dollars ; 
which your petitioner, in regard of her great poverty, 
is no ways able to raiſe ; the having two ſmall chil- 
dren, being with child of a third, hath not wherewith 
to provide for herſelf and them, but is like to periſh 
for want of relief. 
Your petitioner therefore moſt humbly prays, That 
your majeſty will be graciouſly pleaſed to recommend 
your petitioner's and her huſband's diſtreſſed condition 
to the conſideration of the clergy of England; and, 


rity towards her huſband's ranſom, and your petiti- 
oner's preſent relief, | 


And your petitioner ſhall ever pray, &c. 
Read in council, Fune 18, 1684. 


biſhop of Canterbury,” and biſhop of London, to 
do therein as to them ſhall ſeem meet and convenient, 
kor the redemption of this ſaid Robert Green, clerk. 


JoEN NicnoLas. 


W E recommend the petitioner to the clergy of 
(provided this our order continue no longer 
than three months) England, intreating them freely 


7 


in his behalf, to requeſt them to contribute their cha- 


TH E petitioner is referred to his grace the arch- 
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into Ireland; and, being deſtitute of friends, he ap- 


to contribute their charity toward the ranſom of the 
ſaid Robert Green. Moreover (on his majeſty's com- 
mand to us) we require, and earneſtly deſire the re- 
ſpective miniſters of all cities, towns, &c. to go from 
houſe to houſe, to receive the charitable benevolence 
of well-diſpoſed Chriſtians, whom we hope will like- 


wiſe eontribute to the enlargement of a poor diſtreſſec 


clergyman. 


Given under our hand and ſeal, at Lam- 
beth-houſe, June 16, 1684. 


I. Cant. Here © the ſeal. 
H. London. Here © the ſeal. 


Number III. 


Robert Young's petition to the magiſtrates at Bury, ac- 


knowledging his crime. 


To the worſhipful mayor, and the reſt if the juſtices for 


the borough of St. Edmonds. 
The humble petition of Robert Youngs, clerk. 


SHEWETH, 


of 5 AT the petitioner being not only ſenſible, as it 
15 apparent, of his bidding adieu to all truth and 
honeity, and meaſuring the fame by his own humor- 
ſome fancy, making every thing ridiculous, that was 
not futable to his owne ignorant conceptions ; but 
penitent likewiſe, thinking himſelf bound for the fu— 
ture to take a notice, that honeſty is the belt policy. 

Foraſmuch therefore, as your poor ſuppliant being 
a ſtranger, and ſuch to moſt in this kingdom, and 
having little or no friends or acquentance, humbly 
be ſeecheth, 

That your worſhipes will be graciouſly pleaſed to 
accept of ſuch baile, as your poor ſuppliant can con- 
veniently produce, whereby he may not in a goal be 
compelled to end his days, but have his liberty to 
compoſe thoſe differences now depending. The Se; 
create in your worſhips bowells 7 compaſſion towards 
him, who prays for 

Your, &. 


Next, here is Robert Young's firſt letter to the lord 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, 1684, confeſſing his crime 


of forgery ; but, in all elſe, giving a very lying ac-- 


count of himſelf. A letter very ſingular for the ele- 
gancy of its ſtile ; and recommended to the reading of 
all who call themſelves Preſbyterians. 


Number IV. 


Bury Sept. 30 168 5 

May it Pleaſe your Grace, = f 8855 1 
THE rude and imperfect ſupplication, being now 
to pals into your grace's hands, ſhal I be ſo bold 
as to be 
whereof, I do conceive my, birth and education, wil 


in your grace create a better underſtanding of me, my 


life and conyerſation, than that which. the envyous - 
| | man: 


your grace to peruſe it: in proſecution: - 
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man rcaly repreſents it to be: for envy is ever work- 
ing upon - ſome or other; for which cauſe, it is the 
proper attribute of the devill, who is called the envi- 
ons man, that ſoweth tarcs amongſt the wheat by 
night. But to return, your poor ſuppliant is (by birth) 
an Engliſhman, born of an honeſt ſtock at Cheſter, a 
town of marchandize on the ſca-coaſt of England, 
whole grandfather was Sir Peter Young's fon, and 
grandmother the duke of Lenox's daughter ; the truth 


whereof, if queſtioned, may ſufficiently, by a gentle- 


man in London, be proved: knowing ſome perſons 
to delight in giddineſs, and accounts it a bondage to 
fix a belief, afecting freewill in thinking, as well as 
in doing. Your poor ſuppliant likewiſe (after ſome 
knowledge in ſchoole learning) was removed to Tri- 
nity colledge near Dublin; where, in good litterature, 
he for the ſpace of ſeven years. remained : and from 
thence, by the inſtigation of Dr. Smith, dean of Lime- 
rick, was employed as a reader; which duty by me 
was faithfully performed for the ſpace of two years, 
being then only a deacon, From thence, by the death 
of the ſaid Dr. Smith, removed J was to ſerve Dr. 
2 Wilſon's cure, ſometime fellow of St. Magda- 
ene college in Oxford, who, as chaplain to his grace 
my lord duke of Ormond, came for ert on which 
proviſion (though inconſiderable) admitted I was into 
full orders, by the late biſhop of Clogher, who was a 
man of that divine nature, that all that knew kim had 
a loſs of him : the very memory of whom may juſtly 
draw a fountain of water from mine eyes ; his favour 
to me ward cannot eaſily be forgotten, Thus, in 
ſhort, your grace has a deſcription of my birth, edu- 
cation, life, and converſation ; which leads me to ex- 
poſtulate my preſent ſufferings : I am, and ever was, 
a faithfull fon of the church of England. All diſcen- 
tors were ever odious in mine eyes, ſpecially that 
damnable faction of Preſbytery. If I could, as well 
as others, have winked at their irregular undertakings, 
poverty and bondage would not now have dominion 
over me. Put my method was to reduce ſuch fac- 
tious perſons to a regular underftanding, and obſerve 
wherein, and how far, they have degenerated ; although 
others gleanings, I confeſs, are better than my vin- 
tage, as I am the leaſt of the tribe: yet, I cannot ſit 
. till, but, if occaſion offered itſelf, would once more 
adventure to caſt in my mite againſt ſuch hereſy, as 
thoſe gifted perſons pretended to. But, knowing to 
whom I freak: I muſt not hold your grace too long 
to peruſe this ignorant diſcourſe, lea give offence. 
Laſtly, to make an ingenious confeſſion, your poor 
ſuppliant in the aforeſaid cure, though inſufficient if 
narrowly conſidered to maintain a family, continued 
without ſcandal and corruption, for the ſpace of four 
years ; but by the inſufficiency thereof, being but 
eighteen pound per annum, was forced to borrow 
money, which ſumm, at the day prefixed, I could not 
diſburſs ; whereupon they iſſued out writs againſt me: 
but I conſidering fortune to be like the markett, 
where, if a man ſtay a little, the price will fall. Thus 
I thought it better to meet ſome danger half way, 
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than to keep too long a watch upon my enemies ap. 
proach: for, if a man watch too long, as my caſe 
itood, though he committ the beginnings thereof tg 
Argos, with his hundred eyes; and the ends to Bri. 
areus, with his hundred hands, tis odds he will fall 
aſleep : ſo that I thought it my beft way, for a time, 
to remove myſelf and family, to prevent future incon. 
veniences. Whereupon I, with a difcontentcd hear, 
came for England ; and, if your grace call to ming, 
made to you my application ; willing was I to take 
up with the leait proviſion: but no vacancy in your 
grace's dioceſs, was the anſwer ; and withal told me, 
that my lord of London poſlibly might anſwer my re. 
queſt, Wherenpon I ſtrait way attended my lord of 
London, but no ſatisfactory anſwer could I find there, 
On which, what to do I knew not ; but the ſecond 
time waited on your grace, and gave up my lord of 
London's anſwer ; and withal told your grace, that 
willing I was to go for the Weſt-Indias. Your grace's 
anſwer was, that proviſions there lay in my lord of 
London, but being deſtitute of money and friends, 
diſinabled I was to get thither, unleſs I had fold my. 
ſelf for a bond-ſlave, which I was not willing to do, 
So that for Ireland I again repaired ; but no ſooner 
was I well there ſettled, in a cure far remote from 
the other, but news my creditors had ; for which, 
without my ſelary, glad was I to flee again in a diſ- 
trated condition; and came, accompanied with my 
wife, to Oxford ; where friendſhip I did endeavour 
to create, but all in vain, From thence went I to- 
wards Briſtol, thinking to have made my addreſs to 
the biſhop of that dioceſſe, but ſupplanted I was by 
his death. So that myſelf I applied to the body of 
the clergy, but meet not with a ſatisfactory anſwer, 
My ſecond application was to deſire them to diſburſs 
money for our fraught ; but, meeting not with my 
defired ſucceſs, I came away, not knowing whic 
way to turn myſelf: to goand ſteal, I would be hanged ; 
to take by violence a purſe, I would be in the fame 
condition: to work, I kn-w not which way; to begg 
of the clergy (ſo many cheats going about) I knew, 
being a ſtranger, they would, though undeſerved then, 
paſs on me the ſame ſentence. Thus friendleſs and 
moneyleſe, we came to Oxford, in a fad condition, 
and accidentilly meet with one Wright by ſurname ; 
who, after ſome days acquentance, put me upon this 
helliſh ſtratagem 1 your grace, which forgery he 
committed, although IT am not thereby excuſed. Iruly 
a terrour to my cunſcience was it every hower, know- 
ing ſuch clandeſtine actions to be both againſt the laws 
of God and man, O fie! that ever it ſhould be ſaid 
that a clergyman have committed ſuch durty actions. 
O! that my eyes were a fountain of water, to weep 
for remiſſion, for pardon, for ſatisfaction, both to 
God and man. For ſure J am the unjuſt ſhal be 
uniſhed in the next world, if not in this. I acknow- 
wer my crime to be great, the Lord give a right 
underſtanding of my errour; wherein I have offended 
both God and man: and what ſhal I do, or what ſhal 


I fay to mitigate this crime? Tis true, I am cron 
orry, 


which perhaps, in your grace, may create 
MF. ; but La —＋ * my God, without a 
loathing and hearty deteſtation of ſuch unlawfull ways 
of gain, and an abſolution from a biſhop. Truely 
my intention, after the receipt of EY pounds, was 
for the Weſt-Indias ; no more did I deſire than what 
would carry my family thither : but diſappointed I 
was by the juſt judgement of the Almighty ; all we 
received was ſpent to recover my wifes health; ſea- 
ven weeks did ſhe lye ſick, which the juſtices here 
are not ignorant of; and what little ſtock we had was 
exhauſted, ſo that we have neither friends nor money. 
Your poor ſuppliant therefore, in moſt humble man- 
ner, beſeecheth, That your grace will be oy 
pleaſed, to regulate the hearts and minds of theſe juſ- 
tices who have committed my * ſickly wife, as 
well as myſelf; and, by your graces letter, to animate 
their hearts to charity, the ſeſſions being Monday 
next. 'Tis true, I have in a moſt groſs manner in- 
curred your graces diſpleaſure, and does not diterve 


which, from the bottom of my heart, I humbly beg 
your graces pardon, beſeeching your grace in juſtice 


a ſevere eye upon the example, yet I humbly beſeech 
your grace,, to caſt.a merciful eye upon the perſon, 
to whom this ſhal for. ever be a warning-piece, and 
ſubſcribes himſelf, | | 


Vour graces 
Moft penitent and. obedient ſervant, 
RoBptkrT Y OUNG; 


My. reader finds, that this firſt letter of Robert 
Young's to Archbithop Sancroſt, which ſeems full of 
remorſe and ſolemn deteſtation of his former wicked- 
neſs, in forging his grace's name, was dated in priſon. 


penitent he was, I:will here ſubjoin the informations 


Young's threatenings againſt the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury's life, not long after he had written this firſt 
letter. 

Number V. 


Bury St. Hadmond's, Mar. 27, 1685. 
MEMORAN DUM, That we whoſe names are 


underwritten, being in company with Robert 
Young, (who was laid in Bury gaol for counterfeiting 
his grace the archbiſhop of Canterbury's hand and ſeal, 
&c.) he ſpoke theſe words immediately upon hearing 
of his late majeſty's death, which was Saturday, Feb. 
75 84. | 1s the king dead © Then have at the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury's head.] Theſe words were ſpoken in 
bis chamber in my hearing. Witneſs my hand, 


THOMAS Bou. 


LHE ſame day in the cellar, the ſaid Robert Yourg 
declared, That, now the. king was deed, he woutd hays: 
3 
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the leaſt favour, ſpecially at your graces hands; for 


to remember mercy z. and though. your grace may caſt. 


at Bury, Sept. 3o, 1684. ; but, to ſhew what kind of. 
of divers perſons at Bury in 1685, touching Robert: 
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oy archbiſhop of Canterbury's head off. Witneſs our 
ands, 
| Jonn PANNELL. 
MaTTHEw T BaxTER, 
his mark. 


AND at other times, in my hearing, and others 
that are now out of town, the ſaid Robert Young 
declared, That, if ever he got out of priſon, he would re- 
venge himſelf on his grace the archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

JoRN PANNELL.. 

AT another time, ſome two or three days before, 
the ſaid Robert Young, upon hearing of his majeſty's 
death, did in the hearing of me John Rewſe, in the 
ſaid Young's chamber, in Bury priſon, ſay theſe words: 


Some of my enemies may repent what 1. have done to me: 
7 


it will not be long ere the archbiſhop 


Canterbury's head 
be off. 


Jon Rewse. 


WILLIAM ROSE, of Elmſwel, in the county of 
Suffolk, yeoman, faith, That Robert Young, a pri- 
ſoner in B 
death, did publickly 


ay theſe words following, viz. 


New, by God, have at the archbiſhop of Canterbury's 
head. And that, at ſeveral times, he hath diſcovered. 
himſelf to bear hatred againſt his grace, and hath often . 


ſpoken reproachfully againſt his grace. 


WILLIAM ROSE. 


Sixthly, Here is Robert Young's ſecond letter to 
the lord archbiſhop of Canterbury; conſeſſing {till his 
own guilt, but intended chiefly to weaken the evidence 


of John Pannell, one of thoſe Bury witneſſes, by 


accuſing him of treaſon. 


Number VI. 


Bury, July 23, 85. 

May it plesſe your Grace, „N 3h, 3 
JN the firſt place, all that J deſign in this letter, is 
an apology tor mytelt, to alk pardon for my tranſ- 
greſſion 'againlt your grace (although deluded thereto), 
hoping that this my mean and weak ſupplication will 
be ſheltered under the canopy of your profound cha- 


rity. And ſceing I have, by wicked advice, conſented . 


to things miſbecoming an honeſt man, moſt reverend * 


father, let not my honeſty be tainted therewith, but 
evil counſell juſtly blamed ; which, for ever hereafter, 
{hal be a warning-piece to me ncver to commit the like. 
again; but by hone# and chriſtian endeavours, to pro- 
vide for himſelf and family, whoſe. conditions are now 
reduced ſo low, that periſh they muſt, unleſs by your . 
graces. celemency caſed. Furthermore, I do promile - 
to do your grace that juſtice, as to bring in the firſt 
ectours and con rivers of that wicked ation,: who did 
not only encourage me, but ſeveral impoſthims they 
likewiſe have fent abroad, which I can prove. Hav- 
ing thus far declared myſelf, and endeayourcd to take 


off 


ury gaol, 1 2 hearing of his late majeſty's 
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66 HARLEIAN MISCELLANY. 
off ſuch afperſions as might poſſibly have been thrown 


on me; give me leave to, acquent your grace, that I am 
== to underſtand, that one John Pannel have _ 

nt your grace a petition, intreating you to incenſe 
the judge, that comes this circuit, againſt me; which 

etition I humbly deſire, and beſeech you, for your 

onour, to diſregard. For that perſon is a rebellious 
traytor, and have declared himſelt ſo to be; his words 
and intended actions are, in breve, as followeth : He 
called the king a popiſh dog, a rogue, and ſaid, that 
be has taken that which was none of his own, but the 
duke of Monmouth; he has ſaid likewiſe, that he 
would do his endevour to chop off that popiſh rogue's 
head. Si indixeris mihi ut fingula dilatem, non recuſabo ; 
modo tempus mihi conceſſerts : nam flatim hoc facere, nm 
.eft harum, quoad corpus, virium : paratus ſemper dicere, 


gui ſunt ſubditi probati & qui nan. My lord, I thought 


fit thus to acquent your grace, that you may not ſo 


much as mention his name with any due reſpect ; 
his factious anceſtors will make him notorious enough, 


if no treaſon were objected and laid to his charge. 


But ſeeing what I have in part acquented your grace 
with, will next aſſizes be ſworn againſt him by three 
.evidences, and the king likewiſe acquented therewith ; 


and the ſaid John Pannell a great finatick. LU nay 


have ſent your grace (out of that love and affection 


bear to my king and to the clergy, this caytion of 


the ſaid John Pannell. So I take leave, deſiring to 


remain 
Your graces moſt humble ſervant, 


RoBERT YOUNGS. 


 Seventhly, Here is the true hand and ſeal of Arch- 
biſhop Sancroft, which Robert Young having torn off 
from a real inſtrument of his grace's that he had ca- 
Tually lighted on, prefixed a falſe licence to it to beg 
in three other dioceſes ; and that dated even after the 
former letters to the archbiſhop, and after he had been 
pilloried at Bury for the firſt forgery. 


Number VII. 


W E recommeud the petitioner to the dioceſſe of 
Oxford, Lincoln and Sarum, humbly beſeech- 
ing the clergy of all cities and corporations (within 
the aforeſaid dioceſſes) to go from houſe to houſe to 
receive the benevolence of all charitable Chriſtians, 
towards the relief of a poor diſtreſſed clergyman. 


Lzcus Sigilli, 
W. Carr. 


Given under our hand and 
feal, at Lambeth-houſe, 
Jan. 2. Ann. Dom. 1685. 


Two papers relating to a falſe plot in King James's 
time, which Robert Young oferad to diſcover at Bury, 
when he was priſoner there, in the year 1685: both 
which papers are written with his own hand, and 
were taken out of his pocket when he was ſearched 
for inſtruments, Wherewith he deſigned to break pri- 
fon there. 


Ex Careere 13“ die 


The firſt paper, which ſcems to be a letter to ſome 
lord at court, concerning Robert Young's plot in 
1655, but is not ſuperſcribed. 


Number VIII. 


| Bury Gale, June 13, 8 5. 
May it pleaſe your Lordſhip, TY 
A EFHOUGH I have been, and alſo am unwilling 
to truble you with my letters, yet, notw th{tand- 
ing, the treacherous ſpeeches and intended actions of 
wicked rebels forceth me thereunto at preſent. ] 
leatly a petition to the king and parliament ſent, which 
petition No in part the purport of what I hare 
to ſay) I humbly beſeech your lordſhip, for the love 
of a gracious king, to take care of, and ſo far, tna: 
king and parliament may therewith be acquainicd, 
Nothing is therein delivered, but what I, by fuffcien 
evidence, can make appear to be truth: juſtice will 
in no wiſe for the king here be done; the reaſons, 
when removed, [I'll produce, but here I dare not; J 
humbly deſier, before his royal majeſty, and his high 
honourable court of parliament, to be, as ſoon as may 
be, called up, where with juſtice, and not with par- 
tiality, I may be heard to ſpeak. 


And here follows ſome of his former ſort of Latin, 
which I ſet down as I find it in his own hand. | 


De his rebus omnibus obſecro & ſuppliciter implors te 
mihi reſcribere literam, inqua ft indixeris mihi ut ſingula 
delatem non recuſabs, paratus ſemper oftendere, qui ſunt 
probati, ſubditi & qui non. Nihill jam ſupereſt aliud 
ſcribendum, niſi quod ſupplex orem ut omnes actiones ſc- 
cundat Deus optimus maximuſque. Et ex toto corde vale, 


Tuæ ſalutis & amplitudinis. 


menſis, Funij Ann. ; 
Dom. Fo Cupidiſſimus, &c. R. V. 


The ſecond paper, which is the 0 ou petition 
that Robert Young ſent up to be preſented to the 
king and parliament in May 1685, wherein he pro- 
miſes to make out the diſcovery of his plot, it he might 
have his liberty, and be brought up to London to be 
the king's evidence. This is alſo recommended to 
the reading of the Preſbyterians. 


A full Diſcovery of Treaſon, by RoBERT YoUNGs, 
Clerk. 


To the moſt high and mighty prince, Fames the ſecond, ij 
the grace of God, king of Great-Britain, France, and 
Ireland, defender of the faith, &c. and to his msft be- 
neurable and high court of parliament. | 

The humble petition of Robert Youngs, clark, now @ pre 

ſener in Bury St. Edmunds, in the county of Suffolk. 

In moft humble and lamentable wiſe complaineth unto your 
majeſty and your high court of parliament. 


THAT whereas your moſt obedient ſubjecte, I ving 


under the laws of God and your majeſty's _ 
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in the days of the late gracious King Charles the fo 
cond, of ever bleſſed memory, did in all things ſhow 
himſelf a true, faithful, and obedient ſubject, accord- 
ing to his function, as well as in the ſincere admini- 
{tration (according to the church of England) of God's 
holy word, as in due obedience to the higher powers. 
Your ſaid ſuppliant, notwithſtanding, contrary to all 
laws of juſtice and equity, was notwithſtanding, in 
very extream manner, not only caſt into priſon (where 
he, being altogether a ſtranger, have theſe eight months 
by paſt continued) but likewiſe (laſt aſſizes nothing 
being objected againſt him) bound over to his good 
behaviour, where he will (through malice, and for 
fear of diſcovering their rebellious and clandeſtine ac- 
tions) periſh inevitably ; for ſuch is the malignity of 
your majcities enemies againſt your poor ſubject, that 
they keep him cloſe lock't up, not ſuffering his wife 
to come to him, giving order likewiſe, that all pen, 
ink, and paper, ſhould not be permitted to be carried 
to him, leait he make complaint. And the more 
ſcyerity they ſhow, becauſe your obedient ſubject did 
diſcover one John Pannel, who, like a rebel and a 
traiter, did call your ſacred majeſty a popiſh dog and 
rogue; and ſaid, that he, againſt your ſacred majeſty, 
would fight for the duke of Monmouth ſo long as he 
had blud in his body. Moreover, Feb. 7, 84, about 
three of clock in the afternoon, he ſwore, that now 
he would accompliſh his long delign'd and intended 

urpoſe. New, ſaid he (news being brought a little 

fore that the late king was realy dead) I will have that 
fopiſh rogues head, &. Now by the diſcovery hereof, 
your poor ſubject have to himſelf enemies innumera— 
ble created, and yet will (ſo long as life continues) 
ſtand firm and unſhaken, notwithſtanding all the vain 
attempts and impetuous aſſaults made againit him, by 
ſuch men as are given to change, and have always diſ- 
covered a greater regard to their own treacherous and 
rebellious ſpirits, than to that duty and legality which 
they owe unto your molt ſacred majeſty. All theſe 
things, and much more ſhal againit ſ ohn Pannel, and 
others (whom to diſcover here were to no purpoſe) 
be confirmed by three witneſſes. Many are the con- 
ſpiracies and conſpirators, who have plotted and con- 
trived how to bring their wicked enterprizes to an 
head. In order hereunto (as in conſcience obliged, 
and as a faithful fubjeCt to your majeſty) ean and will 
make a full diſcovery of ten Preſbyterian miniſters, 
one lord, two efquires, a collonel, a captain, a cor- 
net, a gentleman, who having long ſince plotted and 
contrived the death of your moſt ſacred mijefty, and 
the ſubéerſion of the government now/ eſtabliſhed 
amongſt us, and {lill continnes their hellich devices, 
who (if in time not prevented) will (with a ſad me- 
ments) make known what your faithful ſubject doth 
now in part relate, they having promiſed, vowed, and 
proteſted, that if ever your majeſty came to the crown, 
enjoy 1t you ſhould not one year to an end. Such evi- 
_ dence againſt them ſingularly ſhall be produced, as to 
the conſciences of all loving ſubjects ſhall ſeem rea- 
ſonable and ſuffictent 3 arid if your poor ſubject does 
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not prove by ſufficient evidence what he now affirms, 
your ſaid ſubject offers himſelf then to the moſt heavy 
punifhment that it thall pleaſe your majeity to appoint. 

In conſideration whereof, may it pleafe your moſt 
ſacred majeſty, and this your high court of parliament, 
graciouſly to take the premiſes ſo far into your tender 
conſideration, as to call up to London before your 
princely majeſty your poor ſubject, who will in full 
dilcover all thoſe clandeſtine actions and helliſh ſtra- 
tagems of rebellious and treacherous rebles, who in- 
tends no goodnefle towards your royal perſon, whom 
God prelerve, Sc. which thing being granted, your 
ſaid ſubject doubts not but that it thal plainly appear 
de unde by ſufſicient evidence, who are faithful ſub- 
jects and who not, Wherefore for the tender mercy 
of God, your ſaid ſubjecte in bonds and irons, moſt 
humbly beſeecheth your majeity, and this high court 
of parliament, benignly and graciouſly to grant this 
petition, tending fo graciouſly to the preſervation of 
your majeſty and the government now eſtabliſh'd 
amongſt us, &c. 


And your petitioner, as in duty bound, will euer 


pray, Ge. 
In this laſt, and in ſeveral of the foregoing papers, 
/p 


my reader finds mention of one John Pannel. on 
this there depends a ſtory which muſt not be omitted, 
becauſe it is ſent me from Bury, atteſted under hand 
and ſeal by perſons of known credit and repute : and 
with this I ſhall end all Robert Young's tranſactions 
at Bury. 


It appears, that this John Pannel had not only 


fallen into Robert Young's difpleaſure, by his having 
been one of the witnetles of his menaces againſt the 


archbiſhop's life, but alſo for having prevented Ro- 


bert's deſigned eſeape out of the common gaol there. 


Robert Young, in revenge of all this, not only 


wrote to the arctbithop againft him in the venomous 
manner, as appears in his {.cond letter tochis grace, 
that there ſhould be high treaton ſworn againit the 


ſaid John the ncxt aſſizes, and not only allo named 


him as guilty in the foregoing petition to the king and 


parliament, mentioning in both the particular trea- 
ſons, but effectually made good his word; and the 
very next afſizes at Ipſwich, for the county of Suffolk, 
in the une year 1685, profecuted John Pannell for 


his life b:fore the lord chief juſtice Jones. 


Nay, when it was objected by the judge, that this 


was but a ſingle witneſs, Robert i: me diately took 
care to ſupply that defect, and out of hand produced 
Mary to {wear the very ſame words, aud the very ſame 
tine and place, as her foreman had fivorn belore her, 
So that had not the lord chief juſtice been feafonably 
informed of the profligate reputation of Robuit and 
Mary; and had not the depuiy-g2oter of Bury prof- 
ferred- volun ary to take his oath, that Mary was 
really abſent from Robert, and had been ſo for a good 
ſpace, both before and after the time, when the trea- 


ſonable words were pretended by Robert to have been 
ſpoken by John Pannell, the poor innocent man had 
12 


been 


337 


3538 
deen in danger of being hanged for a traitor to King 
James, by the perjury of theſe two wretched gaol-birds. 


But thus much for Robert and Mary Green, &c. 
Next we ſhall behold the-ſame farce ated over again 
by the ſame perſons, under the difguiſed names of 
Robert and Mary Jones; John and Mary Smith : ſhe 
the wives of him the rectors of the ſame Aſhford in 
Kent, and both at the ſame time. 

Nay (to ſhew how neceſſary it is that great lyars 
ſhould have great memories) we ſhall ſee, that two of 
theſe pretended recommendations, from Archbiſhop 
Sancroft, do very unhappily bear date the very fame 
day, September the third, of the very ſame year, 1687, 
for the — woman, under different names. 

Firſt, Here are the forged recommendations, pre- 
tended to be from Archbiſhop Sancroft, of Mary Hutt, 
both as Mary Jones and Mary Smith, to the lords bi- 
ſhops of Chicheſter, Norwich, and St. Afaph : the body 
of theſe letters being an imitation of his grace's own 
hand, but all the ſubſcriptions counterfetted to admi- 


ration. 


Numb. I. 
My Lord, | 

FHs is. to acquent your lordſhip, that one Mr. 
Robert Jones, rector of Aſhford in my dioceſſe, is 
a priſoner for debt, occaſioned by ſuretyſhip; he is a 
rſon well known to me, and deſerves our aſſiſtance. 
hope you will therefore give his wife (who will ſud- 
denly attend your lordſhip) licence to aſk and receive 
the charity of your dean and chapter, towards her huf- 

bands freedome, as we in our dioceſſe have done. 


Lambeth, Jam, your loving friend and brother, 
June 11, 1687. W. CanT. 


To the lord biſhop of Chicheſter. 


My Lork, | , 

PHI is to acquent your lordſhip, that one Mr. John 

Smith, rector of Aſhford in my dioceſſe, is a pri- 
ſoner for debt, occaſioned by ſuretyſhip; he is a per- 
ſon well known to me, and deſerves our aſſiſtance. I 
hope you will therefore (as other of our brethren have 
done) extend your charity toward his freedome; and 
likewiſe recommend his diſtreſſed condition to your 
dean and chapter, or in his abſence to the ſubdean. 


Lambeth, | I am, my lord, 

Sept. 3, 1087. Your loving friend and brother, 

| W. Caxr. 
To the lord biſhop of Norwich. 


HL is to acquent your lord{hip, that one Mr. Ro- 

bert Jones, rector of Aſhford in my dioceſſe, is a 
priſoner for debt, occaſtoned by ſuretyſhip ; he is a 
perſon well Known to me, and deſerves our aſſiſtance. 
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I hope you will therefore extend your charity toward 
his freedome, as we in our diocefſe have done: ang 
likewiſe give his wife (who will ſuddenly attend your 
lordſhip) licence to aſk and receive the charity of your 
dean and chapter. | 


Lambeth, 
Sept. 3, 1687. 


| T am, my lord, 
Your loving friend and brother, 
W. Caxr, 


This letter was ſealed with a biſhop's ſeal and à 
wafer ; and the ſtamp under-marked on the back of 
it, to ſignify what part of the town it came from. 


To the lord biſhep of St. Aſaph. (IV) 


Secondly, Here is a forged letter from Dr. Faucon- 
berge, fecretary to my lord archbiſhop, accompapving 
that letter to the lord biſhop of Norwich; wherein {3 
a falſe liſt of what ſums other churches and church. 
men had given, to excite his lordſhip and his church 
and dioceſe by thoſe examples. 


Numb. II. 


May it pleaſe your Lordſhip, Sept. 3, 87. 
1 AM commanded by my lords grace of Canterbury 

to ſend this as a cover to the encloſed ; and to let 
your lordfhip know, that Mr. Robert Smith, (brother 
to the prifoner) is appointed as the receiver. There- 
fore your lordſhip is humbly defired to tranſmit, by 
bill of exchange, your lordihips charity, together with 
the dean's and chapters, to the aforeſaid Robert Smith, 
living in Maiden-lane, in Weſtminſter, and fo ſoon 
as your lordſhip poſſibly can. 

Your lordſhip's, &c. 


HEN. FauconBerGE 


I am likewiſe commanded to tranfinit you the names 
of thoſe that have already given. | 


By the Lord archbiſhop of Canterbury 20 o 6 
Dean and chapier of Canterbury 45 © © 
Biſhop of London ee 
Biſhop of Ely ET im: 28; þ:.0 
Dean and chapter of Ely - 8 0 0 
Biſhop of Rocheſter < eo 
Dean and chapter thereof — T7. 0 0 
Biſhop of Wincheſter 12 12 6 
Dean and chapter thereof Rs 9 0 
Biſhop of Sarum Wes 1%} "or of 
Dean and chapter thereof - 9 0 

Biſhop of Chicheſter EE, I 
Dean and chapter thereof < 5 0 0 
Biſhop of Exon F IEEE 4 0 oO 
Dean and chapter of Exon -<- 10 © © 
Biſhop of Bath and Wells - 5 © © 

Dean and chapter thereof 3 0 © 
Univerſity of Oxford „„ 0 0. 


Thirdly, 


THE WICKED CONFRIVANCE 


Thirdly, Here are letters of thoſe three biſhops 
written at that time, acknowledging that they were 
every one deceived by an impoſture ſo well managed ; 
though they were ſome of the archbiſhop's moſt fami- 
liar Fiends, and perfectly acquainted with his grace's 


band, 


Numb. III. 


May it pleaſe your Grace, 

HAVE returned the letter which came to me in 

your grace's name on the behalf of Mr. Jones, pre- 
tended to be of your dioceſe ; and now find enough in 
it to have made me ſuſpect the cheat: but your 1 
name (too well counterfeited) and the great deference 
J make to it, ſuperſeded all further conſideration. 
And, although I communicated- it to the dean and 
chapter (who are not unacquainted with your grace's 
hand) yet none of them ſaw through it. It is much 
to be feared, that the cheat is {till carried on, and too 
ſucceſsfully : for he muſt be more ſagacious than I am, 
whom fuch a letter coming by the poſt, then followed 
within two or three days by the woman herſelf, would 
not impoſe upon. ter all, I am much more con- 
cerned for the abuſe that is put upon your grace, than 
for that little which I ſuffered by it ; and heartily wiſh 
the cheat detected and diſcovered, ; that your grace's 
name may be no longer proſtituted to ſo vile a; pur- 
pofe, whilſt ſo great a veneration is paid to it by all 
good men. 
I am, my lord, 


Le the lord archbiſhop of Your grace's, &c. 
Canterbury's grace. Joux Ciexsrx. 
May it pleaſe your Grace, Norwich, Sept. 5, 87. 


]ÞY purſuance of the incloſed recommendation, I ap- 


plied myſelf to Mr. Dean, and the prebends of this 
church, for their charity, towards the relief of Mr. 
John Smith, rector of Aſhford in your grace's dioceſe, 
as the letters ſet forth. Mr. Dean, and the prebends, 
allotted five pounds to Mr. Smith, which ſum, with 
my own mite, would have made up ten pounds, and 
this ſum was to be paid by Mr. Dean at his arrival in 
London ; and of this I gave a hint to Dr, Paman in 
my letter to him: but ſince we learn from the Gazette, 
that the whole contrivance was a cheat and a forgery ; 
and, for the further diſcovery of it, I have ſent the 
incloſed to your grace. 


To my lord archbiſhop of 
Canterbury his grace. 


I am your grace's, &c. 
William NORWICH. 


May it pleaſe yur Grace, _ . Sept. 6, By. 
1 HAVE received your grace's letter of the 3d inſtant 
by this poſt ; the effect of it is, to beſpeak the cha- 
rity of this church for one Mr. Robert Jones, rector 
ot Aſhford, who is a priſoner on the account of ſure- 


to Bangor; and there, 
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tiſhip ; the cauſe for which he ſuffers, does not at all 
commend his ſuit ; but that which follows does very 
much: that he is known to your grace; and that you 
judge him to be one that deſeryes our aſſiſtance: on 
that account he ſhall have it from me in ſuch propor- 
tion, as your grace ſhall think fit; and of that your 
grace ſhall judge at my coming up to London, which, 
will be about fix weeks hence, if God permit; or, i 
you will not judge, I will tax myſelf as I would do 
any other man in my condition, aud ſo much beyond, 
as I ought to be ſtricter with myſelf than any other. 


I am, my good lord, 
Your grace's, &c. 
W1LL. ASAPH. 


To my lord archbiſhop of 
Canterbury his grace. 


My maſt honoured Lord, Sept. 13, 87. 
I SEND your grace, here incloſed, that piece of for- 


gery which came this day ſe'nnight, as a letter from 


your grace. I ſaw your name to it fo well counter-. 
feited, that I did not examine the hand in the reſt of 


the letter; nor took notice of the falſe ſpelling in the 


word acquent, and twice diaceſſe; which J ſhould have 
boggled at otherwiſe. But your name, which I doubt- 
ed not to be of your ; 6 hy own hand, was enough to 
aſſure me the whole letter was yours. 

you writ it in haſte, or had an amanuenſis to write it, -T 
was not curious to examine z or whether it was forged, 
which I now underſtand was the caſe. The woman 
rogue, by whom, or for whom it was forged, having- 
thus made ready the bait, and hanged me upon it, 
came and drew up her line the next day; there ſhe 
had five pounds upon her hook ; and with it ſhe got a 
ſubſcription into her paper, which ſhe carried forward 
doubt not, having baited the 
water with a letter from your grace, and having a ſub. 


ſcription to ſecond it, ſhe hooked as much more be- 


tween the biſhop and the dean. 
74 I am, my good Jord, 
To my lord archbiſhop of Your grace's, &c, 


Canterbury his grace. 


Having now followed Robert Young, and his pre- 
tended wife, to the end of the firſt great turn of their 
affairs in England, it is but reaſonable, that I ſhould 
ule the ſame exactneſs as I have done in that part of 
their ſtory which was acted in Ircland, that I ſhould 


declare by what means I have had the certain infor- 


mation, Which inabled me to trace them ſo narrowly 
alſo in this part of their adventures. 

It was ſoon after my deliverance from them, on June 
the 13th, that I deſired Mr. Needham, chaplain to 
Archbiſhop Sancroft, to let him know what danger 
he had eſcaped, together with myſelf and others. Im- 
mediately thereupon, his grace gave him notice of his 
own former rencounters with the ſame Robert Young ; 
and withal ordered him to let me have a ſight of moſk 


of the foregoing papers. 
34 2 8 
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Having peruſed them, and perceiving they would 
effectually contribute to the farther confuſion of the 
wretch, 
poſal, and to recollect what he could farther remember 
on this ſubject. ; 

To which requeſt, I received theſe following an- 
ſwers from that excellent prelate : whoſe name alone 
would be ſufficient authority in matters of far greatcr 
concernment than this; there being no ny man that 
I know of, who has him not in the higheſt eſteem for 
his integrity and picty. 


A leiter from Archbiſhp Sancraſt ta me, dated July 13, 
1692. 


My good Lord and Brother, Freſfing field, Fuly 13. 
1 HAVE juſt received your's of July the 5th, and, hav- 
ing read it over, immediately take up my pen to tell 
you, that, in compliance with your earneſt defires, I 
give up, and conſign into your lordſhip's hands, all the 
pers concerning Young the Falſary, which I ſent to 
kt. Necdham, to be made uſe of, and diſpoſed, as 
your lordſhip, in your diſcretion, ſhall think fit; with 
this caution, notwithſtanding, that, whereas there are 
amongſt them ſome letters of my old dear friends, 
Biſhop Lloyd of Norwich, and Biſhop Lloyd of St. 
Aſaph) who are both at preſent, in or about London) 
no uſe be made of them, without their privity, nor any 
further than they ſhall allow. | ta 
As for the narrative you deſire, you ſhall certainly 
have it, as well as my old leaking memory will inable 
me to form it: but, though I muſt take the longer 
time for that; yet, becauſe you tell me you long (with 
ſome impatience) for my anſwer to the reſt ; I have, 
haſtened to give it (and my kindeſt reſpects) with that 
readineſs = heartineſs, which becomes, | 


For the lord biſhop My lord, 
of Rocheſter. Your lordſhip's, &c. 


A ſecond letter from Archbiſhsp Sancroft to me, dated 
Auguſt 24, 1692. 


My Lord, 
I REMEMBER well what I wrote to you in a for- 

mer letter, concerning the narrative you deſired, of 
what paſſed heretofore between me and Robert Young. 
But, when I fat down to make it, I found two things 
lying directly in my way. Firit, I was credibly in- 
formed, that you had wholly laid by your deſign ; and, 
ſecondly, many years having paſſed tnce thoſe things 
happened, and I having lately curſorily read over the 
papers I ſent you; my memory did not ferve me, 
without them, to judge where they were defective, or 
how any incoherence in them might be ſupplied. 

But now that I am afſured, that you are, in good 
earneſt, going on with what you intended ; and under- . 
ſtand what are the particulars that remain itill obſcure 
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intreated his grace to reſign them to my diſ— 


Ireland. And, when I told him I had no employ. 


to you in thaſe papers; I will not only endeavour to 
clear thoſe, but the reſt of the ſtory, as far as I can 
remember it. 

He was twice with me at Lambeth; the firſt time 
within a month after he was degraded at Dublin to 
deſire ſome employment in the church; in order to 
which, he produced letters of orders, which ] very 
much ſuſpected. For beſides, that they were not, a; 
I remember, in form, and in the uſual ſtyle; there 
was fixed to them, with a label, a great dpiſcopal ſcal 
ſuch as we put to our leaſes; which, upon my object. 
ing it, he affirmed to be the cuſtom of the biſhops in 


ment void in my gift, he was very earneſt with me t9 
recommend him to the biſhop of London; with a de- 
ſign, I ſuppoſe, that he might have a copy to write by 
in his intended forgeries; but I refuſed, 

Some time after, he came again, ſince when I never 
ſaw him, to deſixg me to recommend him to be x 
chaplain to a ſhip, or in ſome of the plantations ; 
which Fagain refuſed (for, in truth, I never liked him 
trom the beginning) telling him, that it was a part of 
the biſhop of London's province. as 

In the mean time, having acquaintance with Dr. 
Foley, the archbiſhop of Dublin's chaplain, who was 
then in England; I ſent to him for — better in- 
formation concerning this importuyate bold man; 
which produced thoſe letters which the in your hands. 

About this time he ſent his woman to Windſor, 
with a petition to the king, pretending, that her hul- 
band, going te be miniſter at one of the forcign plan- 
tations, was taken by the Turkiſh pirates; and begging 
a ſhare in the money collected for the redemption of 
captives. His majeſty referred the petition to me and 
my lord of London ; which yet I never faw, nor heard 
of, till a good while after. In the mean while, they 
had forged a report upon the reference, under both 
our hands and ſeals, to bring them into a ſhare of the 
redemption-money. 75 

. By this time, or before, he had gotten, I know not 
how, one of thoſe inſtruments by which we grant 
places in our hoſpitals of Croydon and Canterbury; 
they are written in an expanded ſheet of paper, with 
a margin broad enough to receive the {cal which we 
uſe on thoſe occaſions, and which was uſually placed 
about the middle of the inſtrument. This margin he 
tore off, with my ſubſcription under it, fading roota 
enough above it to croud in a licence to beg in three 
dioecfes, Which J wonder any man thould take to br 
mine; both becauſe I had upon all occaſions refuſed to 
give, even worthy perſons, licence to beg; and becauly 
I could not {mean as I am) be reaſonabiy thought io 
filly as to beſpeak three dioceſes in fo wretched a [itt 
and in ſuch a wretched ſcroll of paper. 

However, this groſs ſham, improbable as it was, 
prevailed with many of my friends, and he drained a 
great deal of money from them, till ſome one {I have 
for got who) ſeized that miſerable, pitiful ſlip of torn 
paper (the moſt contemptible that ever had the impu- 
dence to ſet up for a metropolitical reſeript, tnce = 
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order came firſt into the world) and ſent it to me, which 
was the firſt notice I ever had of his praQices. 
After this, for ſeveral years I heard not one word 


till at length enter Mrs. Jones (in truth, as it proved 
Young's wife, or worſe) pretending to be the wife of 
a clergyman in my dioceſe, then a priſoner for a vaſt 


forged, to deſire the contributions of the biſhops and 
clergy for his enlargement. I knew I had ne ſuch 
clerk in Kent, and though ſhe changed the name to 
Smith, I think of Aſhford in Kent, yet ſtill about ſhe 
went with forged letters, applying herſelf to my 
articular friends, who, with their clergy, were very 
bountiful to her. When I had notice of it, I diſa- 
vowed the letters, as I had reaſon, there being manifeſt 
characters of forgery upon them; and ſent to the bi- 
ſhop of St. Aſaph to lay hold of her, and ſend her up 
to Lnge but ſhe eſcaped us. 
Whilſt ſhe was at work'fo far off, Young himſelf 
was playing the like pranks in my native country, 
where he got a great deal of money; but, coming to 


and brought him and his quean, who by this time was 
come to him, before the recorder, &c. by whom, upon 
examination, they were impriſoned there. You have 
the copies of the examinations, and his original letters 


tions againſt him, that he ſwore in priſon he would 
have my blood ; but how he got out of priſon {unleſs 
it were becauſe no body proſecuted him) Dr. Battely 


refer you. | 

My lord, thus far I have gone, out of my deſire to 
ſerve you, and ſhall be ready in any particular to give 
ſatisfaction, as my old weak memory will inable me; 
for I confeſs I moſt earneſtly long to ſee this foul im- 
poſture detected, and right done to ſo many innocent 
perſons, whoſe ruin he. hath ſought in the baſeſt manner. 


Freſing field, Jam, my lord, 
Aug. 24, 1692. Your lordſhip's, &c. 
To the lord biſhop of Rocheſter. 


As far as my intelligence goes, the only puniſhment 


after they had found them ſo long a time ſucceſsful, 
was that they were purſued through England by theſe 
two advertiſements in the printed Gazettes of the year 


1687, 


Advertiſement in the Gazette, Sept. 22, 1 68 7. 


WHEREAS a woman pretending to be the wife of 

R. Jones, rector of Aſhford in Kent; hath gone 
about England and Wales, begging the charity of ſe- 
veral perſons, for the relief of her ſaid huſband, whom 
the pretended to be in priſon for debt; and hath both 
torged ſeveral letters, as from his grace the lord arch- 


of Robert Young, nor knew what was become of him, 


debt, carrying in her hand a letter of mine, wholly 


Bury St. Edmonds, Dr. Battely's brother, a magiſtrate 
there, obſerving his impudence, ſent for a conſtable, 


and confeſſions to me; and alſo copies of the informa- 


can better inform you than I, to whom therefore 1 


which the authors of all theſe laſt groſs cheats ſuſtained, + 


| +: 
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biſhop of Canterbury to ſeveral biſhops, and received 


ſeveral ſums of money. "Theſe are to give notice, that 
there is no ſuch perſon as R. Jones op of Aſhford, 
and that his grace never wrote any ſuch letters. -It is 
therefore deſired, that, if the ſaid woman can be met 
with, ſhe be apprehended, and dealt with according 
to law. | | A 


Advertiſement in the Gazette, Of. 6, 1687. . 


WY HEREAS a woman, pretending to be the wife 
of R. Jones, vicar of Aſhford in Kent, and now 
in priſon for debt, and one who calls himſelf Smith, 
and pretends alſo to be vicar of Aſhford, have forged 
ſeveral letters as from the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
and, begging up and down in ſeveral parts of England 
and Wales, have received ſeveral ſums of money. 
Theſe are to give notice, that neither of, theſe mens ; 
vicar of Athftord, and that the archbiſhop never wrote 
any ſuch letters. It is therefore deſired, that, if the 
ſaid perſons can be met with, they be apprehended, 
and be dealt with according to lx. 1 


But how they got clear of this ill affair, whether 
they ſuffered any corporal puniſhment for their going 


under the names of Jones and Smith, as they had done 


for thoſe of Green, I am not yet certainly informed. 


For the preſent I am rather inclined to believe that 


they eſcaped unpunithed, becauſe the meek Archbiſhop: 


Sancroft would not permit them to be proſecuted in his 
name; for which ey have ſince well rewarded him. 


But this I only ſpeak upon conjeQure ; and the truth. 
is, it is impoilible that the world ſhould ever have an 
exact account of Mr. Robert Young's whole life, un- 


leſs he himſelf would be pleaſed to write the counter-. 


part of his ſtory. _ | 5 

But it was not long after this, that Robert Young. 
and Mary took the ſhort turn they had at Bromley; 
which was indeed fo ſhort, that they were vaniſhed 
thence before I knew of their being there. Only as 
to the man's ill character, during that time, and his, 
frequent boaſting of his abilities in forgery, I am fur- 


niſhed by a worthy gentleman, my neighbour, witk 


the enſ ung certificate: 


HESE are to certify, that, during the ſhort time of 

Mr. Robert Young's office at Bromley- college, 
which as I remember, was about fix. weeks, he went 
under an ill character of his wieked living; particu- 
larly I have heard him brag, before Mr. Roman and 
others, that he could counterfeit any man's hand in 
England. . b 

Witneſs my hand the 11t of Sept. 1692. 
| Warsix ef * KINE. 


. Now, beeaufe this is the proper place, I have-here 
ready for my reader, as I promiſed him, the intire let-- 
ter which Robert Young wrote: out of Newgate, ta 
the widows of the college at Bromley ; whereof. I cited 
before ſome honeſt truths, and quaiut expreſſions +. * 


Madam, 


Ty 
Madam, 

PEGGING your parton for this my rude attempt, 
I humbly crave leave thus to ſet forth my preſent 


miſerable condition ynta you, and all the reſt of the wor- 
thy gentlewomen belonging ta that * to whom, 
1 Le. you wil: communicate this. I have been al- 
molt twelve months a priſoner, confined, deftitute of 
friends, money, &c. ſo that it hath been the providence 
of God that hath hitherto ſupported me. I thank God 
my confinement was not occaſioned either by murder 
or felony; or any ill thing; but an Triſhman, (whom: 
I pray God forgive) ſwore againſt me, that, by vertue 
off bills, I raiſed 'money for the uſe of King James. 
Now, to make you ſenſible that I never ated any fuch 
cking, and that thoſe things, which were laid to my 
charge, were as falſe as hell ; you may remember, that, 
during my abode among you, and amidſt the worſt of 
times, I was one who ſtood up for the vindication of 
the church of England, and altogether againſt the Ro- 
man Catholicks ; whereas, if I had not a member of 


the church of England been, then was the time (when PO 


authority was on my fide) to lift up my head; yet, at 
the ſame time, as you can all bear me witneſs, 1 ſtood 
in the gap againſt their doctrine and clandeſtine ac- 
tions: all which, methinks, is ſufficiently demonſtrable, 
that they have laid to my charge things that I know 
not of; yet for the ſame a fine was laid upon me, un- 
der which I now labour, to the great difquiet of m 
ſoul, and the ſtarving of my natural body, which, if 
not ſupported, will ſuddenly (being not able to ſubſiſt 
any longer) be transformed into its firſt matter, May 
it therefore pleaſe you, and all the vertuous gentlewo- 
men of that college, ſo far to caſt a compaſſionate eye 
on my moſt miſerable and deſpicable condition, as to 
extend your Charitable benevolence toward my enlarge- 
ment here hence, and ſend it me this week by a truſt 
hand. The reaſon why I begg it this week, is becauſe 
I have employed one to remove me to the King's- 
bench, where I expect my freedom, and, in the mean 
time, ſome employ, whereby to keep ſoul and body 
together; but, if continued here, I ſhal periſh out of 
pure want: therefore I hope you will pntt on bowels 
which are human, and lend your helping hand to a 
fallen brother, I pray God incline your hearts to do 
things for God's glory and the good 52 the church; and 
I beg leave to remain P 
| Your moſt humble ſervant, _ 
And affectionate brother in the Lord, 
ROBERT YOUNG. 


My moſt humble ſervice to you all in general, whom 
I pray God keep and ſupport now and for ever, 

I have lately given me 30s. toward my removal to the 
King's-bench, but it will coſt 4. 
Direct for me at the maſters ſide debtors, in Newgate, 

l | London. a 


For Mrs. Dung, or Mee. Craige, widows, or any 
Aber widzws of the college in Bramley in Kent. 
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| Mages to St. Albans and Litchfield, where he managed 


field. Firſt, Here arc two letters to give an account 


man, and to have 


— — — — 


{ am now attending Robert Young in his next 


his buſineſs for a. time without Mary Hutt, and ſome 
time in concert with her, and both times like himſelf, 

The ſeaſon, indeed, of his coming to, and acting in 
theſe places was, of all others, moſt proper to conceal 
the impudent knaveries he practiſed there, and in the 
parts thereabont, it being towards the latter end of the 
year 1688, and the beginning of 1689 (the very time 
when. all men's minds were amuſed with greater mat. 
ters, and intent upon the revolution of the government, 
which happened uring that interval) for, as it is uſually 
found, that the little mean thieves and pick-purſes are 
wont to have the eaſe harveſt in places where there 
is the greateſt buſfle and croud, and where they find 
moſt quarrels and ct Fi ; ſo this great rogue could not 
wiſh for a fitter occaſion to eſcape unperceived in his 
cheats, than when there was ſuch an univerſal com. 
buſtion in all parts of the nation, and when men were 
generally more ſollicitous to ſave their lives, than their 

ts, 

And, accordingly, he made uſe of this opportunity, 
both at St. Albans and Litchfield, to the beſt advan. 
tage for his deſigns; ſo that I find a world of new 
matter riſing up before me, both that city, and that 
town, and all thoſe countries reſounding, to this day, 
with the noiſe of his and his pretended wife's forgeries, 
and other their lewd pranks. _ | 

But, out of mere compaſſion to my reader, and, in- 
deed, wearineſs in myſelf, I will reduce, into as nar- 
row a compaſs as I can, that part of their hiſtory, 
which elſe, perhaps, would have proved more copious, 
than any of the reſt. 

It may therefore ſuffice, that I only give ſome few 
undoubted proofs, to juſtify what I have already af- 
firmed of his behaviour at St. Albans, and at Litch- 


of his general converſation at Litchfield ; and then ſe- 
veral other letters and informations concerning the 
notorious forgeries, which he practiſed on Mr. Clark 
of Northampton, Mr. Mathew of Daventry, and Mr. 
Olds of Coventry; and alſo the depoſitions of Robert 
Young's own ſervant, and Mary. Young herſelf at 
Litchficld ; and, laſtly, the forged bills and letters of 
advice by which they accompliſhed all theſe cheats, 


Firſt, a letter to me, concerning Robert Young's 
life, during his ſtay at Litchfield, from a revercnd 
clergyman of that. cathedral. 


My Lord, Litchfield, Fuly 23, 1692. 
I RECEIVED this morning your lordſhip's of the 
twentieth inſtant, and have 8 incloſed as much, 
as the ſhortneſs of time would permit, of Young's car- 
riage in this place. I ſhall be glad, if this may help 
to clear the innocent, ahd dete the fraud of villains. 
Robert Young, Who protenged to be an Iriſh clergy- 
good church preferment in Ireland, 

and a conſiderable temporal gſtate, lived for ſome time 
2 "a 
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in Litchficld, and lodged with. one Moreton, who 
kept a publick houſe. 4 

uring his being here, he was obſerve&to have ſtore 
of gold and ſilver, and fome plate. | | 

e kept his man and two horſes, and rode often 
abroad, but, as many obſerved, more like a highway- 
man than a divine. Before he left this place, he went 
to lodge at a private houſe, where the gentlewoman's 
maid was debauched, and, ſome ſay, by him. 

He made love to a gentleman's daughter in Tam- 
worth, and in all likehhood had married her, if a wo- 
man had not come hither, whom he owned to be his 
wife. | 
It is ſaid, he would have given his man money to 
have. killed this woman, whom he owned to be his 
wife; which when the man refuſed to do, he attempted 
to kill him. | 

He was arreſted here firſt for debt, and afterwards 
for taking bills of exchange out of the mail, and from 
this priſon was removed to Newgate. There is one 
Mr. Mathew at Daventry, who, as I hear, can give 
more account of Young's rogueries. 

I am your lordſhip's, &c. 
L. A. 


Sccondly, The ſubſtance of a letter to Sir R. R. 
from a perſon of worth and credit at Litchfleld, to 
the ſame purpoſe as the former: 


ST X, 
] HAVE made the utmoſt inquiry I can into Young's 


behaviour while he was at Litchheld, which was 
not above a quarter of a year, or thereabouts. When 
he came firſt hither, he was very full of money and 
plate ; pretended to be a dean in Lakes and to have 
a plentiful eſtate there, and to have brought the money 
and plate thence. So ſoon as he became a little ac- 
quainted, he began to inquire out for a fit perſon to 
make him a wife, and preſently fell in league with a 
woman of "Tamworth {who was to have a thouſand 
pounds to her portion) and had prevaited with her to 
marry him, as he himſelf boaſted ; but while it was 
in ficrt, there came a woman hither, who ſaid fhe was 
his wife, and who doubtleſs. was ſo ; and the villain, 
as his man reported, would have hired him to have 
killed her, and upon his refuſal endeavoured to kill 
him. Before he came to Litchfield, it ſeems he had 
been for ſome time at St. Alban's, where, by courting 
the poſtmaſter's daughter, he obtained the privilege of 
looking into the pacquets, and by that means got divers 
letters into his cuſtody, which had bills for return of 
money incloſed in them; with which he poſted his 
wite to London, who there received a good part. of 
tne money. This we know by the relation of Mr. 
Oids, a mercer in Coventry, Se of another mercer in 
Daventry, the former of which coming hither and 
furpriſing him, while he had money and plate left, 
got as much in value as fatisfied'his bill; and the lat- 
ter being ſent hither by him, in two or three days 


alter, ſeized his perſon, and got him committed to 
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quiry and ſatisfaction. 


the town gaol, and thence removed him to London, 
where he was tried, and convicted of theſe and ſome 
other ſuch roguiſh practices, and pilloried for them. 


Sir, I am, &c. 


Thirdly, A letter to me from Mr. Alleſtree, mini- 
ſter of Daventry, touching Robert Young's demeanor 
at Litchfield, and Nascente his forging bills of ex- 
ene under the names of Mr. Olds and Mr. Ma- 
thew. 


My Lora, Daventry, Sept. 20, 1692. 
I HAVE, in obedience to your lordſhip's deſires, 

inquired concerning the villanies that Robert Young 
has perpetrated here, and made this place the ſtage 
thereof, and I am furniſhed with ſuch unqueſtionable 
intelligence, and ſuch abundance of matter of this 
kind, that does ſufficiently diſcover the diſpoſition of 
the man, and the pravity of his mind, that he is pre- 
pared by nature, cuſtom, or indigence, for any ſort 
of wickedneſs: ſo that knowing certainly the many 
cheats he has acted here, and in our neighbourhood, 
without compunction or remorſe, it is no wonder to 
me, that, by degrees, he is riſen at laſt to attempt the 
life of others, by the trade of forgery, and ſwearing 
men into treaſonable acts and aſlociations. | 

About the latter end df the year 1688, we were 
alarmed with the news of a notorious cheat that had 
been practiſed upon Mr. Shipton in Friday-ſtreet, by 
a villain who had forged the hand of Mr. Juſtice 
Mathew, of this town, and copied his letters ſo ex- 
actly, that he himſelf could not diſcover the difference 
by the ſtrokes of the pen, or difown the writing upon 
view, but only by being conſcious to himſelf that he 


had never written, or ſet his hand to any paper of 


that moment and importance ; ſo that Mr. Shipton, 
who was his correſpondent in London, was caſily 
impoſed upon by the ſimilitude of hands, and paid 
two hundred pounds upon a pretended bill drawn 
upon him from Mr. Mathew. When the followin 

polt gave notice of the payment of the money, — 
alſo of the order that was followed therein, all endea- 
vours were ſpeedily uſed to apprehend and diſcover 
the impoſtor, and many journies were undertaken into 
ſeveral countries in purſuit of him; but.all inquiry 
and ſearch for the detection of the theft, and of the 
author, were fruitleſs and unſucceſsſul, till it hap- 
pened, after ſome conſiderable diſtance of time, thatz 
the news of this cheat ſpreading far and wide, one 
Mr. Olds of Coventry 100 word to Mr. Mathew, 
that he had been formerly cheated of fourteen pounds; 
that he had diſcovered the rogue that had forged his 
hand, and that he had given him ſatisfaction fog his 
money. He did not know but this might be the man 
that had put the like trick upon him in a greater ſum, 
and referred it to his conſideration, whether it would 
be worth his while to go ſo far as Litchfield. for ena 
It will not be improper in 
this place, my lord, to trace things from the begin- 
ning, and examine how Mr. Olds came by this intel- 


ligence, 
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| ligence, that helped him to the recovery of his money; 


Me cheat that was put upon him was of an ancient 


ſtanding, and he had been a long time under the ſenfe 
of the loſs of his money, without any expectation ever 
to retricve it. Now this Young, who had practiſed 
theſe rogueries upon him, and divers others, and by 
theſe frauds had lined his pockets with a competent 
ſum, both of gold and ſilver, repairs to Litchheld in 
a decent habit; pretends himfolf an Iriſh proteſtant 
and refugee, one that was perſecuted for righteouſneſs, 
and had loſt all for the ſake of the goſpel. The dean 
and prebendarics believe him, and receive him with a 
great deal of nota by charity, and humanity, permit- 
ting him to preach in their ſeveral courſes, that ſo 
their benevolence to him might be greater, and ſeem 
like an act of juſtice, and the diſcharging of a debt. 

In this pomp, with all manner of accommodation, 
he reſides a long time among them-at Litchfield, and 
follows the ſports that were ſuitable to the ſeaſon, 
whilſt his wife, by his inſtructions, is carrying on her 
uſual cheats at London. Now having repreſented 
himfelf a batchelor, he made his court to a young 
woman, and had adyanced far in her eſteem ; but the 
detection of his rogueries broke off the intrigue. For, 
his wife ſending him word that ſhe was coming down 
to him, he went forth one morning with his ſervant 
(who carried his gun after him) a ſhooting, and there 
propoſed to him the killing of her, offering him a 

reat reward for his pains: but the motion being re- 
jected with abhorrence, he threatened to be revenged 
of him, and cut his throat. 

The man, believing his maſter was very ſerious in 
his threatenings, and that he would accomplith his 
malice, when privacy and night favoured him, run 
away from his ſervice ; and knowing the cheat that 
had been acted upon Mr. Olds, repaired as faſt as he 
was able to Coventry, to give him notice of it; and 
he accordingly went down to Litchfield, charged Mr. 
Young with the forgery, who, rather than he would 
hazard the loſing of his credit and his ſtation with the 
prebends, gave him ſatisfaction immediately. 


And now, my lord, I am arrived at the point of. 


time, which made way for the diſcovery of Mr. Ma- 
thew's cheat ; the account of which I will chooſe to 
give you in his own words, and infert in the body of 
this letter: 


About the latter end of February, 1688, one 
Mary Young had a bill of nine pounds on Mr. Ship- 
ton, which ſaid ſum ſhe received the fourth of March 
following of him, at the Seven Stars in Friday-ſtreet. 
On the nineteenth, and on the twenty-firlt of the 
4 ſaid March, both my letters of caſh concerns were 
opened, tranſcribed, and counterfeited ; and advice 
given of a two hundred pounds bill, which was alſo 
« counterfeited ; upon which Mr. Shipton paid to the 
4 faid Mary You:g two hundred pounds, the twenty- 
© ſecond of March following. Robert Young lay at 
St. Alban's, as was ſuppoſed, and, by corrupting 
the polt-maſter there, had opportunity of counter- 
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© feiting my letters. Some time after, the ſaid M 

c Young was taken at the Maidenhead and Three 
Kings in Cheapſide, with a counterfeit bill on Mr. 
« Billers, Saba, 5s to be drawn by Mr. Joſeph Ola; 
© of Coventry. She was then charged with the cheat 
© ſhe had put upon Mr. Shipton, and was committed 
© to Wood-ſtreet compter, from whence ſhe removed 
* herſelf to the King's-Bench in Southwark, and when 
© the fire broke out there, made her eſcape. 
About the tenth of December following I heard 
of their being at Litchfield, and immediately went 
down poſt ; came thither about twelve at night, and 
in the morning beſet the houſe where Robert Young 
lodged ; and, after above an hour's ſearch, found 
him in the cellar hidden under a ſtack of furze. At 
his firſt apprehenſion he owned the cheat, and offered 
his globes and books for ſatisfaction; but they he. 
ing refuſed, he denied all. His wife alſo aig, 
before the magiſtrate, that was the firſt time ever 
he had ſeen her, though his ſervant ſwore that they 
had lived years together, and that ſhe had borne hint 
ſeveral children. From Litchfield they were brougit 
to London, and tried the fifteenth of January, 168g, 
where, upon full evidence, they were found guilty 
of cheating and forgery ; and were ſentenced , 
ſtand in the pillory in Cheapſide, and at the Royal- 
Exchange, and fined one hundred marks; ihe hr 
day of the term following to ſtand in the viliory in 
Weſtminſter, and fined one hundred marks more: 
his wife the ſame puniſhment, but her fine was but 
twenty marks. 


My lord, I ſhould be very glad, &c. as being 
Your lordſhip's, &c. 
CHARLES ALLESTREE. 


Fourthly, A letter from Mr. Mathew, a juſtice of 
the peace, confirming the former relation as to his 
part in it. 


Mr. Alleſtree, 
I HAVE given my lord biſhop of Rocheſter as fv! 
an account of that raſcal Young, as time wilt p r- 
mit; but, if required, can get more particnT1rs ayunit 
him from Northampton and Coventry. I {hall be 
very glad if I can be inſtrumental to cicar my lod 
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from the imputation this villain has laid him under; 


knowing how ready a great part of the wor!'d is to 
ſpeak evil fefpecially of their ſort) of dignitics. Pray 
when you wrne to his lordſhip, afiure him that 


Daventry, Sept. I am his lordſhip's, &c. 
12, 1092. 


Bexj. MATHEW, 

Fifthly, The information of Joſeph Olds, 4 Co- 
ventry, mercer. 8 

THE ſaid informant maketh oath, That Mr. Ro— 

bert Young, the perſon now preſent, having 

cheated and defrauded him of a conliderable ſum of 


money (viz. in May or June, 1683, by receipt of ten 
| A a a 19. pounds, 
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pounds, part of a forged bill of exchange of one 
13 pounds, e to be drawn by this depo- 
nent upon Mr. John Billers of London; and in Auguſt 
laſt, by receipt of thirty-four pounds, ten ſhillings, 
ſurreptitiouſly received by the ſaid Mr. Young, or 
order, by intercepting two bills of exchange ; one 
drawn upon Mr. Wootton in the Strand, for twenty 
pounds, and the other upon Joſeph Toovey, cheeſe- 
monger, for fourteen pounds, ten ſhillings) the ſaid 
Mr. Olds did take out a capias out of the court of re- 
cord in the city of Litchfield, and the ſaid Mr. Young 
being privy to it, owned the fraud, and made him 
ſatisfackion thereof; and drew out a letter or note, 
importing an order, directed, as this deponent remem- 


bers, to his wife, and thereby required her to pay a 


certain number of pieces of gold, to the value of about 
ſeven pounds; and that the woman now preſent, Mary 
Young, did, purſuant thereto, bring the number_ of 

ieces of gold, and delivered them to the ſaid Mr. 
ara and that the ſaid Mr. Young delivered them 
to this deponent. This deponent further ſaith, That 
Mr. Billers (this deponent's correſpondent at London) 
in his letter to him, informed this deponent, that he 
had received his letter, or rather a copy of it, with 
the advice of drawing a bill upon him for payment of 
two hundred pounds, at ſight, to Sarah Harris, which 
money he had not paid, but that the perſon that brought 
it was ſecured, and proved to be the ſame that cheated 
Mr. Shipton of two hundred pounds, under the name 
of Mary Young, or words to that effect. 


Capt. apud Civit. Litchfield ſuper | 
Secram. pred” Fijephi Olds, Joserna OLps. 
9 die Decem. 1059, coram 


Thomas Marſhall. 
Will. Marſhall. 


Sixthly, The examination and confeſſion of Mary, 
the wife of Robert Young, clerk, late of Wapping, 
near the Hermitage-ſtairs, at t! e ſign of the 1 obacco 
Preſs. Taken the ninth day of December, 1689. 


City of Litchfield, ſſ. 

J HE ſaid examinate upon oath ſaith, That ſhe was 

married by Dean Dixy in Ireland, at county Ca- 
van, to the ſaid Robert Young, about nine years in 
July lait ; and that the ſaid Mr. Young then kept a 
grammar-ſchool there; and faith, That he was bene— 
iced under the biſhop of Kilmore's chaplain, Mr. 
Crew, in Ireland, and had thereby thirty pounds pc; 
annum. That ſhe hath had five children by him, and 
that they are all dead. That the did go, by order 
from her huſband, the ſaid Robert Young, with a bill 
upon Mr. Richard Shipton, a linen-draper, at the 
Scven Stars, in Friday-itrect, London, and drawn 
in the name of Mr. Mathew of Daventry, for two 
hundred pounds; and did thereupon demand, and re- 
celve the faid two hundred pcunds from the ſaid Mr. 
Shipton, about February, March, or April laſt ; which 


bill was delivered her by her ſaid huſband, and the 


mn 
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money to him delivered by her. That her huſband 
told her, he gave the poſt-maſter of St. Alban's ten or 
ſifteen guineas to open the pacquet, and to take out 
ſome letters; but the truth of this ſhe knows not, 
otherwiſe than by the information of the ſaid Robert 
Young, her huſband, "That her huſband and ſhe 
came out of Ireland in May was twelve months; but 
whether he was, or 1s in holy orders, ſhe knows not, 
but believes he is; and fays, that her maiden name 
was Mary Hutt, of county Cavan aforeſaid. 


Capt. apud Civit. Litchfield, 
3 die Decem. 1689, coram Mary YOUNG. 


"Thom. Marchall. 
Will. Marthall. 


TH ESE are true copies of the information taken 
upon oath, at the city of Litchfield; before the 
juilices of the peace of the ſaid city, againit Robert 
You, the day and year aboveſaid ; which original 
informations remain in the cuſtody of me 


5 Ot. 1692. R. WAKEFIELD, 
Town-clerk of the ſaid city. 


TH E afore-mentioned Robert Young and his wife, 

being in the cuſtody of the ſheriff of the city and 
county of Litchfield, were delivered to a meſſenger 
eſpeeially ſent for them, in obedience to a warrant 
under the hand and ſeal of the right honourable Charles 
earl of Shrewſbury, Waterford, and Wexford, then 
principal ſecretary of ſtate ; bearing date the ſixteenth 
day of December, 1689, by the then ſheriff of the 
ſaid city, about the twentieth of the faid month. 


Witneſs my hand, the 5th of October, 1692. 


R. WAKEFIELD, 
Town-clerk of Litchfield. 


Seventhly, "The information of James Young, of 
the city of Litchheld, vintner: 


TH E ſaid informant maketh oath, That he knows 
Mr. Robert Young, clerk, now preſent, and 
Mary Young now prelent ; and that he believes her 
to be the fuil Mr. Kobert Young's wife, and hath 
known them to live at Wapping a quarter of a year 
together, and dine together, and lie together; and 
that they formerly lived together in Dublin; and that 
ſhe had two children by him tihicre, and he owned her 
for his wiſe, and the children to be his; and that ſince 
he came over into England, this deponent lived with 
them in Wapping a quarter of a year; and that the 
ſaid Mr. Robert Young frequented the poſt-houſe in 
St. Aiban's, and that he courted the polt- maiter's 
daughter; and that he hath heard him ſay, the oftler 
at the poſt-houſe (called John) brought him up the 
bags out of the pacquct, and he opened and took what 
letters he pleaſed, and hath ſent this Cep »nent, being 
then his ſervant, to receive monies upon bills of ex- 
change that he had fetched from St. Alban's; namely, 

Sa | 141: 
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| 141. 58. from a cheeſemonger, near the Cock in Al- 


derſgate- ſtreet, London, and allowed 5s. for the ſpeedy 
payment of it; and "201. from a man at the Sword 
and Helmet in the Strand, by another bill, intercepted 
by Mr. Young as aforeſaid ; which bill this deponent 
received by the faid Mr. Young's order, and delivered 
the ſum of 20]. thereof to him. But this deponent 
having not delivered the 141. 5s. to the ſaid Mr. 
Young, he ſearched this deponent, and the ſaid de- 
ponent hid nine guineas, but never could find it ſince; 
and for that this deponent would not go to London 
upon a meſſage to the faid Mrs. Young,, to bring her 
down into the country, and hang or drown her coming 
down (for which he offered this deponent 61.) the ſaid 
Mr. Young, near Cannoſt-wood, or Weeford-park, 
charged a gun, and attempted to ſhoot this deponent ; 
but the gun not going off upon twice cocking, and his 
own horſe ſtarting at the ſnapping of the gun, this 
deponent wreſted it from his hand, and rode away 
with it, till he came to Litchfield, aud then diſcharged 
it, and carried it home to the Talbot in Litchfield. 


Capt. & jurat. apud Civit. 
Litchfield, ꝙ Dec. 1689, 


coram 
Thom. Marſhall. 
Will. Marſhall. 


James YOUNG. 


Eigithly, The further examination and information 
of James Young ; taken at Lnchheld aforefaid, the 
14th day of December, 1689. | 


TH E ſaid James Young confeſſeth, that he hath 
heard the afore-mentioned Mr. Robert Young 
(during the time that he lived with the faid Robert 

oung) confefs, that the afore- mentioned Mary Young 
had received above 5 ol. for him in London within a 
twelvemonth, by bills of exchange, forged, and ſur- 
reptitiouſly obtained by him, namely, 200l. from 


Mr. Shipton, and 150l. from ſome other perſons, 


whoſe names this examinate hath now forgot; and 
that he received 3ol. himfek from a thopkeeper, and 
ſeveral other ſums of money, which this informant 
hath now forgot; an that he blamed this examinate 
for not receiving two other bills, which the ſaid Ro- 
bert Young would have had this informant to have 
gone with, and demanded, and to have received; and 
then boaſted, that he had himſelf received the 3ol, 
above-mentioned, and that he had given ihe poſt- 
miſtreſs's ſon of St. Alban's gol. by feveral times, to 
let him be privy to the poit bags and pacquet,, and 
that he had made uſe of em on theſe like occaſions 
all this lait ſummer: and that he went by the name 
of Robert Kendall in St. Alban's, and uſed to be there 
ſometimes a weck, ſometimes a fortnight together, 
though his habitauon was at Wapping. And fays, 
That when this infor mant refuſed to go with the bills, 
as above-mentioned, the ſaid Robert Young called 
him fool, and told him, if he were apprehended, it 
was but ſtanding in the pillory an hour or two ; and 
that it was nothing, he had ſtood in the pillory him- 


ſelf, and had been impriſoned and laid in bolts at 
Suffolk for a conſiderable time. 


Taken at Litchfield, the 14th 
day of Dec. 1689, before 


Thom. Marſhall 


JamEs Youxg, 


TH ESE are true copies of the informations taken 

at the city of Litchfield, before the juſtioes of 
peace of the ſaid city, againſt Robert Young, the day 
and year aboveſaid ; which original informations re- 
main in the cuſtody of 


5 Oct. 1692. R. WAKEFIELD, 


Town-clerk of the ſaid city, 


Ninthly, The true and the falſe bills of exchange, 
and falſe letters of advice, by which the ſeveral forge. 
ries upon Mr. Clarke, Mr. Mathew, and Mr. Olds, 


were tranſacted. 


Firſt, The forged bill to Mr. Kendall, to pay Ro- 


bert Young twenty pounds, under the name of Ro. 
bert Smith : 


; Nerthampton, 10 July, 1688, 
MR. Kendall, pray pay one Thirſday 
next the ſume of twenty pounds to Mr. 
John Philips, or order, for the uſe of Mr. } 20 0 0 
Robert Smith for like valew hear receivd, \ 
and plaſe to accounte of your reall friend 
Jahn Clarke. 
This to Mr. Fanathan Kendall, 
at the 3 prgens in Miike- 
fireet, London. 


The indirſement. 


RECEIVED, the 16th of July, 1688, 
the full contents of this bill, being twenty} 20 o © 
pounds, I fay received ; 


Per Rab. Smith. 


Secondly, The true bilt of Mr. Clarke to Mr. Ken- 
dall for the fame ſum, upon which the firſt was forged : 


Northampton, July 10th, 1088. 
MR. Kendall, pray pay one Thirſday 


next the ſume of twenty pounds to Mr. 

John Philips, or order, tor tue uſe of Mr. > 20 0 0 
Robert Smith for like vallew hear receivd, 

and plaſe to accounte of your reail friend 


|  Fobn Clarke. 
This for Mr. Fonathan K-ndcll, 


at the 3 pigens in Mile ſtreet, 
London. EX. 
The indorſenieut. | | 
July 17, 1688. 
PAID Mr. Robert Smith the twenty pounds back 
again at Northampton, | 
| | Fohn Clarke. 


Thirdly, 


THE WICKED CONTRIVANCE 


Thirdly; The forged bill from Mr. Clarke to Mr. 
Kendall, 0 one hundred fifty pounds, which Mary 
Voung received under the name of Mary Clarke: 


Northampton, the 5th of Oftob. 1688. 


MR. Kendall, I pray you Pay one Tuel- 
day next to Mrs. Mary Clarke the ſume 
of one hundred and fifty pounds for like 150 0 © 
vallew hear receiv'd, and place to the ac- 


t of your reall friend | 
l 1 John Clarke. 


To Mr. Jonathan Kendall, 
at the 3 pigens in Milke- 


flreet, Landon. | 
The indarſement. 
RECEIVED, the th of Octob. gc 
159 0 © 


the full contents of this bill, being one 
hundred and fifty pounds, I ſay received 


: The mark of 
Mary | | | Clare. 


Fourthly, The forged letter of advice from Mr. 
Clarke to Mr. Kendall, where notice of the one hun- 
dred fifty pounds bill is inſerted : | | 


Mr. Kendall, 


AM not a littel trubled to hear Mr. Ridly has not 

paid you as yet any moneys z pray, if you have not 
yet herd from him, ſend by the ſaid poſt, and, if that 
will not doe, pray let ſume perſon attend the concern, 
and whit it coſts charg to account. Pray alſo pref for 
the bill of 5l. lent Sr Symon „ alſo the bill laſt 
ſent of Mr. Willames for 41. 8s. I hope all will 
ſuddenly be paid ; the bill of 2ol. dew to Will. Oldam, 
as I ſent laſt Monday, is promiſed to be broyt to your 
ſhop in a littel time. I pray you ſend 3 or 4 lines 
under ritt to marchant Porter, it the bill 1s not ac- 
cepted; but my freind gives me all aſſurance it will 
be paid at the time. My lord is a very ſweet youth 
to take up 4ol. of me in ſuch ſort, and now to deall 
ſo by me; he owes me at leſt 150l. and promiſed I 
ſhould have part of that ſuddenly, and now to ſerve 
me thus I take it ill from him, but I will right to 
him, and I] pray you ſend me down that note he gave 
me; if my old lord ſhould know he ſhould deal fo by 
me, he would be very angery. [I have given a bill 
to Mrs, Clarke for 1 fol. to be paid at fight; I in- 
treat you to pay when the comes for it. | Alſo I have 
grven a bill to Mr. Bateman for 40l. to be paid Alder- 
man Mauſſon in 6 days after ſight, alſo a bill for 251. 
to one Mr. Ray in a day or two after, or at fight. 


I am your reall freind, 


This for Mr. Fmathan Kendall, 
at the three pigens in Mille- 
fireet, London. | 


SIR, Noribampton, 7th of Oct. 1688. 
THIS is to deſire you to ſend a letter next poſt to 
Mr. Swan at Hatſon in Eſſecks 5 miles from 


Jahn Clarke. 
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Braintery of whom I had the bill of fool. payable the 
14th inftant to Mr. Kendall for uſe of Mr. John 
Whittorne, for, if you ſhould fail my freind Mr. 
Kendall of the moneys about that time, it might be a 
great prejudiſh to me. 


Sir, I am your freind and ſarvant | 
This for Marchant Porter. F:hn Clarke. 


Next follows the cheat upon Mr. Mathew and Mr. 
Shipton, in the ſame order, | 


Firit, A true bill from Mr. Mathew to Mr. Ship- 
ton, to pay Mary Young nine pounds : 


Mr. Shipton, February 21, 88. 
AYE at light of this my bill to Mrs Mary Young, 
or to her aſſines, nine pounds for the ſame ſumm 
receivd at the Wheat-ſheat at Denticy, bey 
At the 7 Stares in Fri- Your freind and ſarvant, 


day-flreet : This. Fonathan Mathew. 


The indorſement. 


- RECEIVED, the 4th of March, 
1688, nine pounds in full of this bill. 5 1 


Per Mary Young. 
Secondly, The forged bill for two hundred pounds, 
payable to Mary Young : 
Mr. Shipton, March 18, 1688. 
PAYE at ſight of this my bill to Mrs. Mary Young, 


or to her aſſines, 2o00l. for the ſame ſumm re- 
ceivd of her at the Wheat-ſheafe at Dentry, by 


At the 7 Stares in Fri- Your freind and ſarvant, 


day-flreet : This. Foinathan Mathew. 


The indorſement. 


RECEIV'D, the 24th of March, . 
1688, two hundred pound in full of 200 0 0 
this bill, 3 


Per Mary Young. 


Thirdly, The forged letter of advice, in which 
notice of the two hundred pounds is inſerted: 


S1 K, 1 
I HAVE drawne a bill on you to pay Mr. Sam. 


Bird, or order, 3ol. {anda bill likewile on you to 
pay Mrs. Mary Young: 20ol. which pray pay her on 
demand.] Mr. Woodward will pay you 200l.' at 
lealt this week or the next following. Mr. Campion 


for Dev Wall 100 and od pounds for 


Daintry, ꝙ March Your humble ſarvant, 
1688. Beny. Mathew. 
To Mr. Richard Shipton | 


at the 7 Stares in Fri- 
day-ſtreet, Landon. 
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Fourthly, A true letter of Mr. Mathew, in the 
{ſcript whereof forged notice is given of the two 
2 pounds bill: | 


S I R, 
B E pleaſed to pay to William Peytue, Eſq. or or- 
der, 661. and place 7l. 10s. to accompt of Tho- 
mas Lucas, that I have received of him for your uſe ; 


who am 
Your humble ſervant, 


Benj. Mathew. 


I hope you have paid Mrs. Mary Young 200l. and 


Mr. Sam. Bird ol. 
Daintry, March 21, 1688. 


Fifthly, Mr. Mathew's letter to Mr. Shipton, upon 
notice of the cheat : 


Mr. Shipton, 
I HAVE juit now received a letter from you, wherein 
you ſay you have paid 200]. to Mary Young. I 
never receiv'd any ſuch ſumm, nor drew any fuch bill, 
therefore have 221 Tom away poſt to let you know 
it, that if poſſible you might retrieve it. 


Yaur ſervant, 
| Benj. Mathew. 


My father ſauh he never drew any ſuch bill, and 
Tom will ſatisfy you he hath not. 


| Daintrey, 8 of the clock Friday night. 


Sixthly, Mary Young's letter to Mr. Mathew, after 
ſhe had cheated him of two hundred pounds: 


1 

THIS is to give you notice, that I have borrowed 
on your credit from Mr. Shipton 200 ponds, and 
when J am able I will pay you again. The way I 
got your letter ont of the poſt- office in London, was 
by feeing one of the men that carricd the letters about : 
and by that letter of advice I procured another to be 
write, ſo that you need not trouble yourſelf any more. 

J reſt, | 
M. Young alias Breton, alias Stewart, alias 

Farbus, alias Boner, &c. 


For Mr. Jonathan Mathew at Dain- 
trey, near Cꝛventary. ö 
Theſe at the Iheat-ſheafe. 


Laſtly, Here are the cheats upon Mr. Olds and Mr. 
Billers, all but the bill of 20l. which I have not ſcen. 


Firſt, The forged bill of 1ool. from Mr. Olds to 
Mr. Billers, June 12, 1683, whereot Robert Young 
only got 1ol. 

Brother Billers, Coventi, June 12, 1683. 


T ſight of my bill, bearing date June 12, be 
A plcaſed to pay unto Mr. Robert Young the ſume 


of a hundred pounds, which I have received from him, 
I have nothing els at preſent, but this letter of advice 
from him, who is 


Your loving brother and ſervant, 


To Mr. Billers, at the three Kings 
in Cheapſide, London. Jaſeph Olds, 
June 13th, 1683. 
RECEIVED from Mr. John Billers the ſume of 
ten pounds. Sir, I ſay received by me. 


Robert Young, 


/ 


Secondly, A true bill of Samuel Croxal, upon Jo- 
feph Young to John Billers, for uſe of Mr. Olds tor 
I4l.. tos. Aug. 5, 1689. But received by Robert 
Young's man, upon account of a forged indorſement : 


The 5th of Aug. 1689, 
Friend Faſeph Young, EE : 
Al lite of this my bill, or ten days after, I pray 
pay to John Billers, or order, the ſume of tour. 
teen pounds ten ſhillings, for the uſe of Joſeph Olds : 
make good payment, and plaſe it to the accompt of 
thy friend, 


At Long-lane end, in Alderſ- 
gate-ſtreate, London. 


Indorſed thus, 
PRA pay to my man, James Moorten, the within 
bill. As witneſs my hand, Aug. 14, 1689. 
John Billers. 


RECEIVED, the 14th Auguſt 89, fourteen pounds 
ten ſhillings, being the full contents of this bill for 
my Mr. John Billers. - — 14 10 © 


Per Fames Mortan. 


Thirdly, A true bill of Mr. Olds, for 1ol. to Mr. 
Billers, Feb. 21, 88, for Sarah Harris: 


For 1o © o. Coventry, 21 Feb. 1688. 
AT ſight pray pay unto. Mrs, Sarah Harris, the 
ſumme of ten pounds, value received of her as 

per advice from | 


Your loving brother and ſervant, 

To Mr 7hn and Benj. Billers, 

at the 3 Kings in Cheapſide, Feſeph Olds. 
Londen. 


Sam. Cr:xall, 


The indyrſement. 
RECEIVED February 28th, 1688-9, ten pounds 
in full of this bill. 
Per $ H Harris 


Her mark. 


Fourthly, A falſe bill for 2eol. from Mr. Olde, 
Aug. 10, 1689, by which Saiah Harris, alias Mary 
Young, .was difcovered ; | 1 

or 
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For 200 0 O Coventry, 10th Aug. 1689. 
T ſight, pray pay unto Mrs. Sarah Harris the 
A Fs 


ſumme o undred pounds value, received of 
her as per advice from ä 
Your loving brother and ſervant, 


Foſeph Olds. 


Fifthl . A falſe letter from Mr. Olds, wherein ad- 
vice of the 200l. bill is inſerted. Aug. 11, 89. 


Loving Brother, 

OURS of the 6th inſtant received—and mind the 
Y contents.—my dear wife 1s but poorly, and much 
as was when at Coventry ; ſhe does continue uling the 
means went for; the Lord ſanctify them for her , + 1 
Pray accept and pay my 200]. bill at fight to Mrs. 
Sarah Harris, or order, No. 78, value of herſelf. 
Mr. Watſon does not as yet accept the 15]. bill; ſays 
muſt firſt write to London, where has money lays, 
and if can get it paid there, ſha!l know next week, 
with kind reſpects and ſervice to you and my lifter. 
Reſt, in ſome haſt, 


For Mr. Benj. Billers, at the Yours, 


3 Kings in Cbeapſide. Foſeph Olds. 
Coventry, Aug. 11, 1680. 


Perhaps, my reader may wonder why I have been 
ſo accurate in ſetting down at large all theſe true and 
forged bills of exchange, and letters of advice. But 
the reaſon is, I have had for ſome time, and have 
now at this preſent all the originals of them in my 
keeping : I have ſhewn them to very many perſons 
of great ſagacity, both of the on and clergy, both 
of ſcholars and merchants: and after an exact view 
and compariſon of them diſtinctly, line by line, word 
by word, letter by letter, I muſt ſay, all that have 
ſeen them were ſtrangely aſtoniſhed at the ſurpriſing 
hmilitude between the falſe writings and the true: 
and they have done Robert Young this juſtice, as to 
pronounce them all to be great maſter-pieces of forgery. 

For my part I will only add, that fince he could 
perform all this only with two hands, how many 
names ſoever he had, moſt certainly woe would have 
been to all the citizens and traders of England b t.!fe 
bills of exchange; woe to all the noblemen, bit: ps, 
ard gentlemen, by falſe plots and aſſociations, it ode 
Robert Young could have had his with, and been 
another Briarcus with an hundred hands, Which I 
affure my reader is no flight of mine, but his own in 
his letter from Pury to Archbiſhop Sancroft. 

My reader having, by this time, found that Robert 
Young had ſo often deſerved Newgate, will now, 1 
luppoſe, be glad to ſee him brought thither o his 


own home. 


But firſt (according to the courſe of my method) I 


ruſt ſhew that he was ſent for up from Litchfield, 
for treaſonable practices againſt the government, 
which was done by this following warrant from the 
tarl of Shrewſbury. ee OWL 
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Charles earl of Shrewſbury, Waterford, and Wexford, 
Sc. one of the lordt of his majefty's moſt honourable 
privy council, and principal ſecretary f ſtate. 


THESE are, in his majeſty's name, to authoriſe: 
and require you (taking a conſtable to your aſſiſt- 
ance) to ſearch for, ſeize, and apprehend the perſons 
of Robert Young, Mary Young, and James , ng 
for dangerous and treaſonable practices againſt the 
government, and them to bring before me, to anſwer 
to ſuch matters as ſhall on his majeſty's behalf be ob- 
jected againſt them: and for ſo doing this ſhall be- 
your warrant. And herein all mayors, juſtices of the- 
peace, conſtables, and other his majeity's officers civil 
and military, are to be aſſiſting to you. Given at the 
court at Whitehall the 16th day of December, 1689. 


To Henry Legat, one of the- 


meſſengers of his majeſty's 
chamber in ordinary. 


SHREWSBURY: - 


Robert Young and? Left in cuſtody 8 of De 
James Joung, cember, 89, by Mr. Legat. 


By virtue of this warrant we find Mr. Legat, the 
meſſenger, brought Robert from the gaol at Litch— 
held to the gate-houſe in Weſtminſter ; . whither, as 
ſoon as he came to town, he procured his priſoner to - 
be removed: for, being more cautious than ſome 
other meſſengers ſince, he would not charge himſelf 
with the ſafe keeping of ſo dangerous a gueſt, as he 
ſoon perceived him to be. . 

By the way, Mr. Legat himſelf has told me of one 
paſſage, in their journey up, which I believe my rea- 
der will thank him for. It is, that Robert Young” 
deſired him to ſtop and call at a little alehouſe upon 
the road, where they found a very old mean fellow, 
who (as Robert-declared) was his ' de nach and, which 
is yet more. ſtrange, the old fellow-owned him to be 
his ſon. 7 

And, ſince that time, Mr. Legat, being in Ireland, 


met by chance the ſame old man in the ſtreets of. 


Limerick, after it was delivered up to the Engliſh. 
Whereupon, tak ing acquaintance again with him, by 
inquiry, he found that he went about in that country, 
getting a poor livelihood by profetling himſelf to be a - 
tortune-telier and a conjuror. So that thus far. we 
have a pretty account of Robert Young's genealogy, 
down from the duke of Lenox to the Iriſh conjuror. 
From the gate-houſe (as I have already ſaid) he was 
removed by the lord chief juſtice's order to Newgate:: 


where, if my reader and J myſelf were not quite tired 


with him, I-have plenty of inſtances to prove that he. 
was always the fame. One I.will give. 

During his being priſoner there, whilſt. none queſ- 
toned but he was in holy. orders, he clandeſtinely 
mairicd a fellow A of his to a young heireſs, 
For which vile fact, ſo eſteemed even in Newgate, 
being more ſeverely treated than before, he wrote 


Captain Richardſon a letter under his own hand, 
+: 4 Which 


— 
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which 1 have ſeen ; wherein he tries to excuſe him- 
ſelf for ſo great a crime, by an argument that is ſome 

what ſingular, and may be reckoned as one of his 
moſt ingenious ſhifts. : 


It is to this ſenſe, © Do not you (fays he) noble 


captain, allow any artificer and handicraftſman, that 
© you have here in priſon, to work at his own trade, 
to keep himſelf from ſtarving ? And why then ſhould 
* I be denied to get bread for me, and my wite, by 
making uſe of my function?!“ 

But, to return to that which is more pertinent to 
my purpoſe, in Newgate Robert and Mary were kept, 
till they were tried, and condemned, for the forgeries 
above- mentioned; as the records here enſuing will 
thew, though J produce but one a- piece for each of 
them, for brevity's ſake. N 


London. ſſ. Deliber. Gail. Dom. Regis & Regin. 
de Newgate tent pro civitat. Lond. apad 
Fuſtice-hall in le Old Bayly, Landon. die 

ercur. {ſcilt.) 5 decimo die Fanuarit 
An. Regni Dom. noft. Will. & Mar. 
nunc Regis & Negin. Angliæ, c. 


Prima. 


ROBERT Young “, alias Smith, fin. Cent. & 

commititur, &c. & ponatur ſtare, in & ſijp. Pil- 
lor. uno die Cornhill prope Excambium London. & 
al. die in Cheapſide, London. ab hora undecima ante 
merid. uſq; hor. prim. poſt merid. in utroq; eorund. 
ſeparat. dier. cum Papir, ſcript. ſupra caput fu. oſtenſ. 
offenſ. ejus, & tunc reducatur ad Newgate in ea ſalv. 
cuſtod. quoſq; fin, ſu. prædict. ſolverit. 


ARY Young t, fin. xx* & committitur, &. 

1 & ponatur ſtare ſup. ſedile ante & prope Pillor. 
uno die in Cornhill prope Excambium London. & 
al. die in Cheaplide, 313 ab hor. undecima ante 
merid. uſq; hor. prim. poit merid. in utroq; eorund, 
8 dier. cum Papir. ſcript. ſupra caput fu. oſtenf. 
enſ. ejus, & tunc reducatur ad Newgate in ea ſalv. 


cuſtod. quouſq; fin. ſu. ſolverit. 


Thus Robert Young and his wife again paſſed their 
well-known road of the pillory. But being brought 
back to Newgate for want of paying their tines; to 
enable them thereunto, he fell at lait upon this dam- 
nable contrivance of an aſſociation, as the conſum- 
mation of all his villainics. 

I have already told by what means he came to be 
ſo ſkilful in Archbiſhop Sancroft's hand, and wine; 
how he got a pattern whereby to forge my Lord Corn- 
bury's, his lord{hip cannot remember. ut my Lord 
Saliſbury's, and my Lord Marlborough's, he obtained 
partly by the ſame craft as he did mine : that is, by 
writing to my Lord Martborough under his true 
name of Robert Young ; to my Lord Saliſbury under 
the name of Robert Yates, to inquire of the character 


* For cheating Mr, Keudal of twenty pounds, by a counterfeit bill of exchange, by him for ed in the name of Mr. Clark. 
how or pounds, by a counterfeit bill of exchange, in the name of Mr, Mathew. 


+- For cheating Mr, Shipton of two 


cluded, that ſcarce ever any mortal man has reached 


of ſome ſervants they never had: to which falſe let. 
ters they alſo unawares returned true anſwers, under 
their own hands; which he thereupon falſified. 

In the ſame manner he procured Sir Baſil Fire. 
brace's hand, by ſending him a civil letter, under the 
feigned name of Robert Yarner, a juſtice of peace at 
Marlow. in Buckinghamſhire, and earneſtly recom. 
mending to him a wild ſon of his for an apprentice ; 
profeſſing he would not ſtick at any money, if Sir 
Baſil would take him under his care: withal “ defirin 
© an anſwer from him under his hand by the bearer, 
his man;' which he had: and thereupon Sir Baſil 
was entered into the aſſociation. 

But, leſt my reader ſhould think that the ſingle 
framing of one aſſociation was employment enpugh in 
matters of ſtate, for fo fertile a brain, and ſo artificial 
a hand as Robert Young's, during the whole two 
years and four months that he lay priſoner in New- 

ate. I have one (tory more to tell of him, ard then 
ſhall, have done: as inde:d I well may; for af.cr 
this aſſociation, and this other {tory of the like nature 
I am going to relate, I think it may juſtly be on- 


to a deeper pitch of infernal wickedneſs. 

The ſtory is this: ſhortly after my being cleared 
at Whitehall, I went to Lambeth, to viſit my ancient 
moſt honoured friend, my lord archbithop of Cnt.r. 
bury, and to thank him for the very kind offers he 
had done me at court during my affliction. That be- 
ing over, I told him I was going to my Lord Not- 
tingham, to requeſt, that my two falſe witneſſes might 
be brought to trial, and undergo the juitice of the 
government. His grace enconraged me to do ſo, and 
withal bid me tell my Lord Nottingham, as from 
himſelf, this ſtory, which I w.ll ſet down, as ncar as. 
I can remember, in his own words: © Near fix months 
ago, about Chriſtmas lait, ſays my lord archbithop, I 
received a letter from this Robert Young out of Neu- 
gate, to let me know there was a pernicious plot go- 
ing on againſt their majeſties, which was laid as derp 
as hell; and he had had the good luck to diſcover it ; 
deſiring me ſpeedily to acquaint the king with it, At 
firſt, the information coming from ſuch a place, I 
took little notice of it. But he ſhortly wrote we other 
letters to the ſame purpoſe ; and at laſt ſent me letters 
full of treaſon, pretended to be written by ſom: of the 
greateſt men in England. The hands I did not know ; 
but then I thought it concerned me, as a privy-coun- 
ſcllor, to acquaint his majeſty with the whole matter. 
did ſo. The king read over Young's letters to me, 
and thoſe treaſonable ones that he had ſent me; and 
then his majeſty very g-neroully ſaid, Really, ny 
lord, theſe papers may reſemble ſome of theſe perſons 
hands, but I do not in the leaſt diſtruſt them; [ am 
confident they are innocent, and this is a villainy; 
and therefore J will not have them diſturbed upon thus 
account. And ſo, faid my lord archbiſhop, I carried 
home my bundle of intelligence again, and, ſealing 


the 
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the papers, laid them up in my cloſet, where they ſtill 
remain; and I pray tell my Lord Nottingham, that, 
when their majeſties ſhall command, I am ready to 
produce them, with the very inſcription I put upon 
them at that ſame time: Letters and papers from Robert 
Young, who is a very rogue.” | 

And here indeed I had reſolved to give the rogue 
over : but, when I was juſt concluding, there hap- 
pened a new diſcovery, relating ſtill to my ſhare in 
this butineſs ; ſo very remarkable that I cannot, with- 
out manifeſt injury to myſe f and my reader, deprive 
him of the knowledge of it: I mcan Robert Young's 
freſh attempt to fuborn one Holland, in order to re- 
vive the fallen credit of his forged aſſociation. 

I ſheuld be very loth, by what J am going to ſay, 
to foreſtal or miſreport the king's evidence againſt him: 
but the reality of this groſs ſubornation having been 
{worn to at Hicks's-hall, where I myſelf was an ear- 
witneſs, as well as many worthy gentlemen, and great 
numbers of other perſuns, I know not how it were 
poſſible for me to make a ſecret of it if I would : and 
the ſtory ſo much conducing to ſhew the extreme 
madneis and implacable rage of the villain, when he 
was brought to his laſt ſhiſts, I think I have great 
obligation upon me to make it publick. 

Now the evidence in this matter, conſiſting partly 
in the diſcourſe Young himſelf had with Holland, to 
draw him in to be a perjured witneſs in this profli- 
eate cauſe; and partly in the inſtructions Young ſent 
him in writing to ſwear by. I will ſet down, as near 
as I can, a very brief but faithful abſtract of the ſub- 
lance of both; it being to both that Holland pub- 
lickly took his oath. And to the truth of the in{truc- 
tions, being written in Young's own hand, Mr. Aaron 
Smith alſo ſwore at the ſame time, and unqueltion- 
ably proved it, by comparing that paper with a whole 
handtul of Jetters he had received from Young him- 
ſelf out of Newgate. 

It ſeems then, that during the long time of Young's 
being in Newgate, he became acquainted with one 
Holand, a priſoner likewiſe there; ſor forgery, 
Holland for dcbs. FE 

Some time after Blackhead had confeſſed before the 
lords of the council, Young ſent for this Holland to 
the mellenger's houſe, where he lay confined : and 
knowing him to be very poor, and thence judging, 
by himſelf, that he was the more likely to embrace 
any wicked deſign, broke the buſineſs to him in this 
manner: 3 

Mr. Holland, ſays he, it is moſt certain there is a 
hellith plot againſt the government: the ſtory you 
may nave heard of the aflociation, is true to a tittle : 
I thould have clearly made it.qut, had not the cow- 
ardiy rogue Blackhead forſaken me, being bribed by 
the bilhop of Rocheſter, and frighted by ſome great 
men at Court, Who are allo themſelves as deeply en- 
aged in the deſign. Now, if you will come in to 


aſſiſt me in the proof of it, we ſhall be made for ever; 


I ſhall have a thouſand pounds (ſo the lying knave 
boalted) and you ſhall have half of it. And I think, 
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Mr. Holland five hundred pounds will do no hurt to a 
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man in your circumſtances. 

By my faith you ſay true, Mr. Voung, replied 
Holland, ſuch a ſum would come very ſeaſonably to 
me at this time. But what work am ] to do for it? 

It ſhall be only your part, anſwered Young, to 
ſwear, that you ſaw the earl of Saliſbury, the earl of 
Marlborough, and the bithop of Rocheſter, ſign the 

allociation. 

But, ſaid Holland, how can I make a probable 
ſtory of it ? ſeeing I never ſaw the aſſociation, I know 
none of the three lords you ſpeak of, nor can I ima- 
gine where to fix the place or time of ſigning it, or 
any of the other neceſſary circumſtances. 

As for all that, faid Young, I will-ſend you in- 
ſtructions by my wife, of the particulars you are to 
ſwear to. For, Mr. Holland, I would not have you 
come hither yourſelf often to me. I have here divers 
ſpies upon me : and beſides, this dainned Blackhead, 
who has deſerted me, lies juſt over head, in this ſame 
meſſenger's houſe. 2 

But, as for the aſſociation itſelf, I will now deſcribe 
you the exact ſhape of it. Then, calling for a ſheet 
of paper, he folded it into the ſame faſhion: only, 
ſays he, vou mult remember that the affociation is 
written in great thick paper. 

Next, he repeated to him the heads and principal 
matier of it : then ſhewed him in what order the names 
were ſubſcribed. Here, ſays he, is the late archbiſhop 
of Canterbury's hand uppermoſt, towards the right 
ſide : next under that, the biſhop of Rocheſter's.. 
Under his the Lord Cornbury's : over againſt the bi- 
ſhop of Rocheſter's to the left, is firſt the Earl Salis- 
bury's, then {till to the left the carl of Marlborough's, 
and fo of the reit ; pointing to the place of every par- 

ticular name very expertly, 

I alſo well remember, that, in the inſtructions, 
there wes a liſt of ſeveral other names, that were not 


in the original forged affociation ; which, no doubt, 


were put in towards the forming of more new falſe 
aſſociations ; as, before I intimated, moſt certainly 
was his intention, if this had gained credit. 
But, for the perſons, add d Young, you muſt get 
a view of them as ſcon as you can. And (as far as 1 
can recollect, all that follows was in his paper of writ- 
ten inſtructions) the carl of Saliſbury, when in town, 
is at his houſe in the Strand ; when in the country, at 
Hatficld in Hartſord{hire beyond Barnet. The earl 
of Mariborough is ſo well known about Whitehall 
and St. James's, that you wil! eafily find where he 
dwells. The biſhop of Rocheſtar is to be ſeen cither 
at his houſe at Bromley in Kent, or at Weſtminſter, 
Where he 1s dcan. | 1624 

And as for the p'ace, and time, and company; 
you muſt ſwear, that you ſaw theſe three lords on fuch 
a day (mentioning à particular day which I have for- 
got) come to the Job ter alehouſe in Southwark: that 
they came in white camblet clokes, with cravats about 


their necks : that the ſign was, their inquiring for the 


number THREE: that then they were conducted up 
6 ſtairs 
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ſtairs into a back room; and there, in the preſonce 
of you and nfe, and Captain Lawe (I think alſo he 
named one or two more) they figned the affociation : 
then, delivering it to Captain Lawe, they ſaid, Cap- 
tain, we pray, make haſte about to get this paper 
- ſpeedily ſubſcribed by the reſt, who you know are 
concerned ; and that then theſe three lords threw down 
their twelve-pence, a-piece, and ſo went their ways. 

I know my reader, upon fight of all this ſtrange 
Nuff, cannot forbear ſmiling : which, perhaps, it is 
Not decent for me to make him do, ſo near the end 
of this tragedy. 

But it is none of my fault: I only, as near as 1 
am able, relate the ſimple truth. Mont certainly it 
was ſworn, that Holland communicated all this to the 
ſecretary of ſtate : and, being examined by ſome lords 
of the council, affirmed it all upon oath : and I am 
ſure, that, upon oath alſo, he repeated it all before 
the juſtices of the ſeſſions, a: d the grand jury of Mid- 
dleſex, on the day that the bill of forgery, and ſub- 
* of perjury, was found againſt Blackhead and 
Young. . . 

Ang beſides, that which to me confirms the truth 
of Holland's teſtimony beyond contradiction, is, that 
every word of the inſtructions was undeniably writ- 
ten by Young's own hand ; which, by this time, I 
hope my reader will take me to be a campetent 
Judge of. 

or, ſince I began my knowledge of him, on the 
thirteenth of June laſt, I have ſeen ſo very many 
papers of his own hand-writing. (I mean his true 
hand, not his falſe) that now I may preſume to fay, 
J think myſelf as well ſkilled in knowing his hand, 
as he 1s in counterfeiting mine. 

J cannot therefore ſee how he can poſſibly be ex- 
cuſed from ridiculous folly, as well as ſhameleſs ſub- 
ornation, in this laſt ſo very ſubtle an intrigue. 

T muſt therefore, upon this occaſion, crave his leave 
to apply one certain general obſervation to Robert 
Young in particular, that there was never yet a very 
g:icat knave, but he proved, ſome time or other, as 
great a fool. 

J have now, in good earneſt, done with Robert 
Young. Fut, when I reflect on what I have been 
doing all this while, I am almoſt out of countenance 
at it. It vexes me, that whilit my happy deliverance 
might have ſuggeſted to me ſo many better and more 
uſcful thougl.ts, both in regard to the publick, and 
my own private part in it, I ſhould be ſo long diverted 
another way, to follow this impious wretch through 
one kingdom to another, from gaol to gaol, from 
pillory to pillory. a | | 

Nor could I have fubmitted to ſo mean a taſk, had 
not ſome good and great men thought it ncceflary, 
not ſo much for my own vindjcation, much lefs for 
my OWN er the thoughts of which are far below 
me as a Chriſtian, and a biſhop; as for the ſecurity 
ct other innocent perſons : and that this might be 
ſome warning to my country, in time to come, againſt 
the like wicked forgerics, ſubornations, and falſe plots. 
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of England are ſo watchful, and jealous (perhaps more 


defect, but the ſame for which the Romans had for 


ſibly be guilty of ſuch diabolical wickedneſs, 2s to 


blood, by perjury to deſtroy innocent men, to whom 


why our country has been hitherto deiicient in laws 


in matters of ſtate el 


he has ſtood in the pillory more than once for ſeveral 
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It is indeed ſomewhat ſtrange, that when the laws 


than the laws of any other kingdom) in defending the 
liberties and properties of the ſubject from all inju(. 
tice, fraud, and oppreſſion ; yet they may ſeem not to 
have been equally careful, not fo much as the laws 
of molt of our neighbouring nations, in providing ſe. 
verely enough againſt that worſt ſort of perjury, which 
reaches to the taking away of mens' lives. 

For my part, I can atlign no other reaſon of this 


ſome ages no laws againſt parricides ; that is, that 
the ancient ſimplicity and generoſity of the Engliſh 
nation did never imagine any Englithmen could pof- 


turn accuſers for the fake of acculing, and in cold 


they were utter ſtrangers, and who had never in the 


leaſt provoked them. ok | 
I am inclined to believe, that this was the cauſe 


of this kind, at leaſt ſince the conqueſt. 

But if we conſider the different degrecs of the offences 
themſelves, how can it poſſibly be thought a crime of 
the ſame magnitude, to ſwear a man falſely out of a 
part (a ſmall part perhaps) of his goods. and eſtate, 
as to ſwear him falſely out of his life, his honour, his 
very name, as well as his whole eſtate ; as in the calc 
of high treaſon ? Yet, by all our laws now in being, 
if I am not miſinformed, the penalties of theſe greatcll 
of p rjuries are not much heavier than thoſe wick 
are inflicted for the leaſt. 

And what temptation mult this be to forſwearers, 
pecially, when the reward is like 
to be conſiderable, if they carry their point ſo far as 
to have their falſe plots believed to be real ; and on 
the other hand, the penalties cannot by law be very 
grievous, ſhould they be detected of ſwearing to plots 
moſt impudently falſe? Efpecially confidering, that 
ſuch infamous perſons, knowing they are ſafe flom 
extraordinary puniſhment, particularly from punith- 
ment by death, have uſually no great dread of the 
ſhame, or pain of the ordinary ones, fuch as pilioring 
and the like; as having, perhaps, been often inuicd 
to them before. f 

To prove what I ſay, I need alledge no other ex- 
ample but this of Robert Young, My. reader finds 


petty forgeries: petty I call them, only in comparitou 
to this. And what a mighty buſineſs were it now, 
if for contriving the final ruin of ſo many guiltlels 
perſons, and their poſterity, by the baſeſt means, Ro- 
dert Young ſhould be adjudged once more to itand in 
the pillory * . | 

Or what would it have availed me, or my family, 
in this world atleaſt, ſhould I have died, as guilty 
treaſon, by this villain's falſe teſtimony, if afterwards, 
upon the detection of his perjury (as I am perſuade 
God would not have ſuffeted 2 horrid a villainy to 


proſper, or remain long undiſcovered) I ſay, 49s 
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at comfort or compenſation had it been to my fa- 
mily, and my friends, if, after my unjuſt execution, 
they had heard that the wicked author of it had ſtood 
once more in the pillory, and perhaps loſt the tip of 
is car ? | 
x Wherefore may it not well become the prudence 
of our lawgivers, upon occaſion of ſo notorious an 
inſtance, together with ſome others within our me- 
mories, to review, once for all, the laws now in force 
againſt forgery and perjur ? And then to adjuſt the 
diſtinct puniſhments a little more proportionably to 
the different guilt, and the ſeveral degrees of theſe 
crimes ; for the future, I mean : God forbid 1 ſhould 
propoſe, that any ſuch law ſhould have a retroſpect, 
even upon Blackhead or Young. 

But I preſume to urge this the rather, at this time, 
becauſe of the common ſaying, © That ill manners 
make good laws ;' that is, as F underſtand the pro- 
verb, they render the making of them to be neceſſary. 
And if this be true, perhaps there was never yet any 
one age, ſince the Engliſh were a nation, when the 
ill manners of falſe witneſſes, their frequent ſuborn- 
ations, perjuries, and forgeries, have more deſerved 
to be reſtrained by ſome good new laws, than this 
very age wherein we live. 

1 could heartily wiſh ſo great a benefit might ac- 
crue to the publick, by the happy diſcovery of this 
inhuman deſign, ſo as to deter ill men from attempt- 
ing any more ſuch ; then I ſhould think my own trou- 
bles more than enough recompenſed, I ſhould even 
rejoice in the extreme peril, to which I myſelf was 
thereby expoſed. | 

But however that ſhall happen, I am ſure there is 
another uſe of this ſignal providence, which, by God's 
grace, it is in my own power to make, and if I do 
not, I ought to be eſteemed as the moſt ungrateful of 
men to the heavenly goodneſs ; that is, if J do not 
render it the chief buſineſs of my whole life to return 
ſome ſuitable thanks to heaven for it. 8 
| I hope I may ſay, without vanity, that perhaps it 
1s hard to meet, in ſome whole ages, with many ex- 
amples, wherein the divine favour has ſnatched any 
private perſon out of ſuch imminent danger, with a 
more viſible hand than it has done me out of this. 
Why may I not be allowed, in all humility, to ſay 
thus much ? ſince it is ſo manifeſt, that the deſtruc- 
tion or preſervation of me and mine, did depend upon 
the clerk of the council's turning to the right-hand, 
or to the left, when he entered to ſearch my houſe 
at Bromley, 

By God's mercy and direction he turned to the left; 

there examined all places ſo curiouſly, as to paſs by 
no corner unodſerved, yet he found nothing on that 

oy: 5 the obſervation of one that came on ſuch 
n errand, 


Whereas, had he chanced to turn, chanced did I 


in this whole buſineſs ; but had God permitted him 
to turn on the right-hand, the firſt room he had en- 
tered was that very parlour, wherein was depoſited 


ſay ? I cannot believe that any thing fell out by chance 
"inſult and triumph over it on my account 
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the fatal inſtrument of 
miſſed it, but muſt have immediately lighted upon it, 
conſidering the punctual inſtructions he had received, 
to ſearch all the chimnies, and the flower- pots in 
them. * 95 ö 

And, had he once found it, the writing itſelf, fo 
nearly reſembling my own hand, and taken in my 
dwelling-houſe, had ſoon overwhelmed me with ſup- 
poſed guilt, without any farther need of Blackhead's, 
or Young's aſſiſtance. 

For, in ſo great a ſurprize, and conſciouſneſs of 
my own innocency, whom had I to accuſe, or ful- 
pect, but only Mr. Dyve and Mr. Knight themſelves, 
for having put the aſſociation into the ſame flower- 
pot, whence I had ſeen them take it out? And this, 
indeed, had been another aggravation of my misfor- 
tune, that I ſhould have been forced to impute ſo vile 


a treachery to perſons as innocent in this, as I my- 


ſelf was in the affociation. 
Moreover, let my reader but recolleQ the particu- 
lar time when all this happened, and I need mention 
no other proof, or circumſtance, of the marvellous. 
greatneſs of my danger and eſcape, 
It was in the beginning of May laſt, a time when 


perhaps there was as great a conſternation, both ig 


town and country, as was ever known in England ; 
the Englith fleet was ſcarce yet out of the river ; the 
Dutch, for the moſt part, at home ; the French in 
the mouth of the channel, and only kept back by con- 
trary winds; a terrible invaſion hourly expected from 
France; the army beyond ſea, that Should have de- 


fended us; a real plot and confederacy by many whiſ- 


pered about, by the common people believed; many 
perſons of great quality impriſoned upon that ſuſpi- 
cion; all mens' minds prepared to hear of ſome ſud- 
den riſing, or diſcovery. 

In ſuch a critical time of publick terror and diſtrac. 
tion, how very little evidence would have ſufficed to 
ruin any man, that had been accuſed with the leaſt 

robability of truth? And how then had it been poſ- 
{ible for me to have ſtood the torrent of common = 
and paſſion againſt ſo great a notoriety of fact, had 
that paper of a pretended aſſociation been really found 
in m bouſe! 8 14 
hat tumult and rage had been on all ſides of me, 
upon ſuch a diſcovery! How fitly had ſuch a ſtory 
ſerved to inflame the generality of men againſt me ! 
How long a time mutt it have been, before the till 
voice of innocency could be heard ! 
Would it not have been ſaid, * Can he deny it to 


© be his own hand? Are not the hands of the reſt well 


6 known? Was it not found in his houſe ? In fo fe- 
© cret a place there? Who could have laid it there 
but himſelf ?* This certainly had been the univer- 
ſal clamour. hea | | 
But, above all, what a miſchievous advantage had 
this given to the enemics of the church of Sagan, to 
And that, 
in truth, had more ſenſibly and deeply wounded me, 
than, any thing elſe which could have befallen myſelf. 
4 B | 1 
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death; nor could he have 
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But God prevented all this, by covering, if I may 
ſo ſay, the hand- writing againſt me in my chimney, 
as long as the finding of it there might have been to 

y deſtruction; and then, by ſuffering my accuſers 
to fetch it thence, and produce it in ſuch a time, and 

1 a way, as could only tend to their own, confu- 


To God, therefbre, my only deliverer, be the praiſe: 
and, as I doubt not, but all good and innocent men 
for the common ſake of. innocency. vindicated, will 
receive this account of my, deliverance with kindneſ; 
and: good-will, fo IL do moſt ſolemnly. oblige myſelf 
and all mine, to keep the grateful remembrance o 
perpetual:and ſacred. 


— — —_— 


A view of the Court of St. Germain, from the Year 1690 to 95. With an Account 
of the Entertainment Proteſtants. meet with there. Directed to the Malecontent 
Proteſtants of England. | 
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THE. ages to come will hardly believe, that, in England, there ſhould be found one ſingle Pro- 

' » teftant Jacobite, at this time of day: aud the reformed nations abroad are at a loſs what to nale 
of that unactonntable ſpecies of men. | 

When moft of the Roman Catholick princes have heartily embraced the late revolution in Britain, 
as the. laſt effort of the common liberty of Europe, and have entered into the ſtricteſt alliance, with 
thoſe of an-oppe/ite religion, to ſupport it : it looks like a dream, to meet with any Engliſh Proteſtant 
in an intereſt contradigory to, not only the public liberty of their country, but to the religion they 

s. | | ; rf? St (] | 

- Jt was indeed no great wonder, that the late king made all the ſteps poſſible towards the change 
of the religion, iu his opinion, heretical ; at a time, when he was upon the throne, and backed with 
all the. promiſing ſupports of regal power, yet even then he thought himſelf obliged to keep: ſome mea- 
ſures with his Proteſtant ſubjects, and, inſtead of a total rupture with them, endeavour to lull then 
afleeps under the ſpecious pretence of liberty of conſcience, till all his engines were ready to give the 
fatal blow. | 6 | | 

Bu not, that be has fullen under cirrumſtances, which one would think ſhould much more than ever 
oblige bim to aſſume anew, at leaſt łcep onthe old maſt : upon the. quite comtrary, flute he went ts 
France, be has taken all the pains imaginable tb let the world know bis inveterate averſion to all 
thoſe of the reformed religion; though never ſo much his friends ; and; at the ſame time, has give 
us. Ihe moſt authentick demonſtration of his frm aefimm, never to allow any there of his favour, u. 
owe his reſtoratiou to any but Roman Catholicks. All which will appear by the following account 
of bis carriage towards thoſe few Proteftants, ibat have fellowed his finkiug fortunes, the lengib 
of St. Germain. | 1 ig 10? | 
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HERE being already ſo many volumes to "EE 


the lawfulnels of the late revolution, it is fuper- 
fluovs, it ſeems, to make any further attempt on the 
ſame ſubject ;. for, if you have ſhut your eyes againſt 
the ſtrong arguments and convincing proofs made ute 
of in thoſe books, Who can flatter himfelf to cure you 
of that wilful blindneſs? However, I hope, this plain 
account, I make bold to direct to you, will not prove 
altogether. uſeleſs; for, when NE” 42 your party, I. 


think I, may, r@ſonably believe that it is made up 0 
ſome good and | honeſt men, though miſguided by 3 
tender conſcience, and of ſome felf-intereſted perſons, 
who, being not able to obtain the preferments the) 
expected, have turned Jacobiics, in hopes to advance 
their forinne by- a ſecond revolution. But, give me 
leave to tell you further, thai after an impartial en- 

iry imo the life and converſation of your part), 


have all the reaſon in the world to conclude, that . 
| num- 


number of the conſcientious Jacobites, I have ſpoken 
of, muſt be very little, and that the greateſt number 
among you are hurried away by the imaginary hopes I 
have hinted at; therefore, if I can convince you, that 
you have no reaſon to flatter yourſelves, to obtain any 
reward or preferments under King James, no, not when 
he ſhould be reſtored by. your means, I hope ſome of 
you will open your eyes to your own intereſt, and for- 
lake a prince, from whom you cannot expect any 
grateful return. 
I will not recall to your minds his behaviour, while 
he was on the throne of England; I ſuppoſe no body 
has forgot, that no Proteſtants were welcome to him, 
but ſuch as would promiſe to betray the liberties of 
their country to popery and arbitrary power; neither 
mall I mention how ſeverely he uſed the Proteſtants 
of Ireland in 1689; you would be apt to ſay, that, 
being in popith hands, he could not avoid it; but I intend 
only to give you a ſhort view of his court at St. Ger- 
main, and an account of the entertainment the Pro- 
teſtants of your party have met there: for, if a prince 
in his circumſtances, whoſe intereſt it ought to be to 
court Proteſtants, cannot conceal, for a time, the hatred 
he has for them, what treatment can you expect from 
him, when he is re- inthroned, and ſupported by the 
power of France? Las 
King James, retiring into France after his defeat at 
the Boyne, left the adminiſtration of his affairs in Ire. 
land to my Lord 'Tyrconnel ; and in Scotland, to the 
Colonels Buchan and Cannon ; and the French King 
having appointed St. Germain in Laye, for his recep- 
tion, he there began to form a court in the year 1690, 
and his houſhold was conſtituted as follows: 


The duke of Powis, lord chamberlain. 

Col. Porter, vice-chamberlain: -- 

Col: Skelton, comptroller. © © ck U 
The earls of Dumbarton and Abercome; lords of 
the bed- chamber. . : 5:3 
Captains Macdonald, Beadle, Stafford, and Lreva- 
nian, grooms of the bed-chamber. 

The two Sheldons, eſquires. 
Furgus Graham, privy purſe. ' | 
Sir John Sparrow, board of 'green-cloth-; and Mr. 
Strickland, vice-chamberlain to the queen. TL 


| | Te 
Ihe officers of ſtate were as follow: 


Mr. Brown (brother to my Lord Montague Brown, 
and ſometime commiſſioner of the cuſtoms) ſecretary 
of ſtate for England. 1 
Father Innis, preſident of the Scots college at Paris, 
ſecretary of ſtate for Scotland. h | 

Sir Richard Neagle, ſccretary of ſtate for Ireland. 


To theſe were added, as a juno, Mr. Carril, the 
gueen's ſecretary ; and Mr. Stafford, formerly envoy 
at the court of Spain, whom the king called together 
as a privy council, 'to adviſe with upon all emergen- 
cies: the earl of Melford, prime miniſter of ſtate, be- 
ing {ent to Rome ſometime before, partly to negotiate 
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King James's affairs at the pope's.court and partly to 
remove him from the jealonſies of the Trich, who, at 
that time, wholly monopoliſed this prince's car and 
favour, | | 
Thus things continued for a while, but, Ireland be- 
ing reduced ſome time after, and the Scottiſh high- 
landers ſubmitting, the court of St. Germain was every 
day thronged with gentlemen from thoſe kingdoms, 
as well as from England; and then a Proteſtant party 
began to diſtinguiſh themſelves, and cndeavour to make 
appearance at that court. 
he tirſt conſiderable ſtep they made, was to deſire 
a chapel from King James, for the exerciſe of their 
worthip according to the church of England, and pro- 
poſed Dr. Granvile, brother to the earl of Bath, for- 
2 dean of Durham, as a ſit perſon to be their 
chaplain; they urged the great encouragement ſuch a 
toleration would give to his adherents in England, and 
what ſatisfaction it would be to ſuch Proteſtants as 
followed him; but though common policy, and his cir- 
cumſtances, made every body believe that this requeſt 
would be ealily granted, yet it was poſitively denied, 
and Dr. Granvile obliged not only to retire from court, 
but alſo from the town of St. Germain, to avoid the 
daily inſults of the prieſts, and the dreaded conſe- 
e of the jealouſies with which they poſſeſſed 
King James's court againſt him. Dr. Gordon, a bi- 
{hop of Scotland, the only Proteſtant divine that then 
was there, met with a worſe treatment ſtill than Dr. 
'Granvile, and was reduced to the neceſſity of abjuring 
this- religion for want of bread, with which he could 
not be ſupplied, but upon thoſe hard terms. However, 
King James, being ſenſible that ſuch an uſage would 
prejudice his intereſt in Britain, reſolved to prevent 
the coming of any Proteſtant divine there, and there- 
fore ſent Mr. Macqueen in company of Maj. r Scot 
into England, Who brought letters from him to his 
friends, in which he required them to trouble him no 
more with divines, as meſſengers. + 
This bad ſucceſs did not altogether diſcourage the 
Proteitant party; they made a ſecond effort upon the 
conſtitution of the r council of five, to 
have one of the number, at leaſt, a Proteſtant : they 
inſiſted upon the advantages which might thence re- 
dound to, his majeſty's aſtairs in Britain, and for that 
end lid earneſtly recommend my Lord Chief Juſtice 
Herbert, as a perſon both well qualified to give advice 
in Engliſh affairs, and of an unſpotted reputation in 
his country, Thoſe reafons were fo convincing, that, 
the Iriſh tearing they would obtain their demand, an 
information was trumped up againſt the chief juſtice 
by Mr. Comptroller Skelton, and Sir William harp, 
ot having ſaid, that King James's violent ne wou 
ruin himſelf and all that followed him. My lord own- 
ed the words, but made ſo ingenuous an explanatioh 
of his meaning, which was in relation to the act of ſet- 
tlement in Ircland, that King James was fatisfied. 
The Iriſh, having miſled their aim, formed a ſhort time 
after, another plot againſt him, and charged him with 
correſponding with the Engliſh, and miſrepreſenting 
£3 | the 
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the tranſactions of that court; whereupon he and a 
| worthy lady, with whom he boarded, were confined, 
and Broomfield, the Quaker, committed to the Baſtile. 
And thus was this lord cluef juſtice, for no other rea- 
ſon but his adhering to a Proteſtant intereſt, excluded 
from all ſhare of management of affairs in King James's 
court, though his capacity and ſufferings were ſuffi- 
cient, in the eyes of all reafonable men, to have inti- 
tled him to a Bos in that prince's favour and ſecret, 
If my Lord Chief Juſtice Herbert was ſo uſed, I 
would fain know upon what ground any of our Jaco- 
bites ſhould flatter Rimſelf with a better treatment. 
Mr. Cockburn of Lanton, in the kingdom of Scot- 
land, was the next Proteſtant that had merit and favour 
enough to pretend to a ſhare in the management of 
King James's affairs. This gentleman, having fol- 
lowed him in Ireland, was taken at ſea, after the bat- 
tle of the Boyne, and brought priſoner to London; 
but, a propoſal being made of exchanging him for 
Captain St. Lo, then priſoner in France, he was en- 
larged; and, during his abode here, did ſo ingratiate 
himſelf with the moſt conſiderable of the diſaffected 
Proteſtants, that he was recommended by them to King 
James, as a perſon fit to ſerve him in the affairs of 
greateſt truſt. He was no ſooner arrived at St. Ger- 
main, than he told that prince, his friends in England 
thought that my Lord Melford, who was then returned 
from Rome, was a great grievance, and ought to be 
laid aſide; and that the only way for the king to pro- 
cure the good opinion of his ſubjects in Britain, and 
Teconcile them to him, was to put the management of 
his affairs in Proteſtant hands. This prudent advice 
of the di ſaffected Proteſtants of England, or of Mr. 
Cockburn, had an effect quite contrary, to what they 
expected; King James took it ſo ill, that, in few days 
after, an order was procured from the French court, 
commanding him to depart from France under ſevere 
penalties, being too much a friend to the Engliſh in- 
tereſt: Mr. Cockburn was forced to obey, and has 
lived as an exile in Holland and Hamburgh ever ſince. 
But the ſubmiſſion of the Scotch highlanders affords 
us {till more convincing proofs of King James's hatred 
for the Proteſtant religion, and of his ingratitude to- 
wards ſuch who had made a facrifice of all that can be 


dear to men, to ſupport his ſinking fortune in Scot- 
umferling, Dundee, Dunkel, Co- 


land. The Lords 
lonels Cannon, Graham, and ſeveral others Proteſtants, 


having forfeited their eſtates and families, retired into 
France, as alſo did the Colonels Buchan, Maxwell, 
Wauchop, and ſome other popiſh gentlemen ; but, 
when they came to St. Germain, the Papilts were im- 
mediately preferred to conſiderable poſts, both in the 
French and Iriſh armies, while the Proteſtants, though 
their merit was greater, were expoſed to all imagina- 
ble hardſhip and contempts : my Laed Dumferling and 
Col. Cannon are too illuſtrious examples of King 
James's ingratitude, to be here paſſed by. The earl, 
through a miſtaken notion of loyalty and honour, had 
ſacrificed his honourable family, and a plentiful eſtate, 
to follow that princeartis misfortune ;z and, it muſt 
| | 5 
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fain know upon what foundation. are grounded the 


England, penned and publiſhed declarations for him, 


juſt Complaints; was his weekly news-ſender, and pro- 


be granted, that ſuch a proof of loyalty deſerved ſome 
kind returns; yet, happening to quarrel at St. Ger. 
main with one Capt. 13 a Papiſt, about a trifle 
the captain was encouraged and countenanced in his 
quarrel by the court, and made commander of a con. 
pany of Scots, reformed officers in Catalonia, whil} 
this noble lord was deſpiſed, for his adhering to his 
religion: this ill treatment broke his heart, and he ſunk 
under the weight of his hard fate at St. Germain. His 
misfortune laſted longer than his life, for, notwith. 
3 his merits, ſufrings, and the intereſt made 
by his friends, he could not obtain a Chriſtian burial 
and his corpſe was hid in a chamber, till an opporty- 
nity was found of digging a hole in the fields, in the 
night, where they thruſt him in. | 

Nor was Col. Cannon better uſed than my Lord 
Dumferling : this gentleman commanded as general 
over King James's army in Scotland, and ſerved hin 
with ſo much faithfulneſs, that every body thought he 
would be preferred to a great command, upon his ar- 
rival at St. Germain ; but he, poſitively refuſing to 
abandon the little religion he had, which was Proteſt. 
ant, was reduced to the ſcandalous allowance of half 
a crown a day, whilſt Papiſts, who had ferved under 
him, were advanced to good poſts, This unhappy 
gentleman, finding himſelf thus neglected, fell ſick 
through grief, and want, and died; having taken the 
ſacrament from the hands of Dr. Granvile, three days 
before his death; but the prieſt, who was always buz- 
Zing about him, took the opportunity of his being 
ſpeechleſs, to thruſt a wafer down his throat, and gave 
out, that he was dead a Papiſt, and, by this means, 
got him the favour of burial, which his corpſe had elle 
been excluded from, as well as my Lord Dumferling's. 
If the ſufferings and great merits of theſe two gentle- 
men, have not been able to mollify King James's heart, 
and to obtain from him any generous returns, I would 


great hopes of our grumblers, ſeeing the molt part of 
them have not had courage enough to follow that 
prince, and have, far aught we ſee, no other qualifica- 
tions to recommend them, but their bare Jacobitiſm. 

However, if the examples I have already expoſed to 

our view, are not ſufficient to convince you, that as 
ong as you are. Proteſtants, and Engliſhmen, you are 
to expect ne ſhare in King James's favour: I will 
produce ſome others, which I am ſure will open your 
eyes, unleſs you are bound by an oath to continue 
always blind, and I will begin with Sir James Mount- 
gomery. _ 

This gentleman left no ſtone unturned to re-eſtabliſh 
King James in Scotland, by the fame parliament, that 
declared him to have forfeited his right : he was after- 
wards, for ſeveral years, his moſt active miniſter in 


at the time of his dſigned deſcent from La Hogue, 
and, after the miſcarriage of that, wrote his Britain's 


ject-drawer: yet, this very Sir James Mountgomery, 


who had done ſuch great things, and run ſuch great 
hazards 
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| 
hazards for him, being obliged to fly to France, after them no more ſervice in England, he was diſcharged | 
making his eſcape from the meſſenger's houſe, could for no other reaſon, but that they thought a Proteſtant | 
[ 


not obtain, by reaſon of his being a Proteſtant, any a blemiſh in their houſhold. p 
ſhare in that prince's favour ; was brow-beaten from Nor was Sir William Sharp better uſed, although | 
the court by prieſts, daily upbraided with having been he aeg to come over upon the act of parliament 4 
once in the prince of Orange's intereſt, and at laſt in Scotland, to ſave his eſtate, for the entertainment he 99 
obliged to retire to Paris, where he died with the me- had at St. Germain, before he came away, is very well 
lancholy reflexions of the miſerable ſtate he brought known, The penſion he had, whilſt King James's 
himſelf into, _ in Scotland kept up, was taken from him, and | 
The earl of Lauderdale, though a Papiſt, met with he fell under diſtruſts, with Melford and Innes, and | 
no better-fate than Sir James : his lady being a Proteſt- contempt at court ; which will appear, to all reaſon- | 
ant, and he an enemy to the violent meaſures of the able men, a ſufficient motive for his coming away. | 
court, was judged to be a ſufficient reaſon to exclude But the uſage of Dr. Cockburn, a Scottiſh divine, 
him from any ſhare in the government; ſo natural it is beyond any thing that can be imagined. This gen- 
is for all bigots to hate every body that will not go to tleman was baniſhed Scotland for his practices againſt 
their heighth of violence. This gentleman, heartily the government, and afterwards being obliged to leave | 
adviſed Ling James to put his affairs into Proteſtant England, for writing of pamphlets, thought himſelf | 
hands, and recommended the earl of Cl——n, and the ſecure of a ſanctuary at St. Germain, if not, of a re- | 
nonjuring — in England, and the Lord Home, ward for his ſervices ; but inſtead of that he met with 
Southerk, and Sinclair in Scotland, as the fitteſt per- the daily importunities of prieſts, to make him aban- 
ſons to ſerve him; but his advice was ſo ill taken, that don his religion; and, their endeavours proving vain, . 
he had his lady ſent to England, not to return any they then repreſented him as a dangerous perſon, and got 
more; was himſelf forbid the court, and reduced to a him ſent from France. He lives now an.exile in Hol- 14 
penſion of one hundred piſtoles per annum: he retired land, both from Britain and France. : | 
to Paris, and ſeeing no probability. of his maſter's Mrs. Aſhton, widow to Mr. Aſhton, who was exe- 4 
changing his meaſures, died of grief. One would have cuted for his being concerned, in my Lofd Preſton's = 
thought that his brother, Mr. Alexander Maitland, affairs, went to the court at St. Germain, after het | 
who, on ſeveral occaſions, had behaved himſelf very huſband's death, as thinking, that ſhe had ſome merit 1 
bravely in that prince's ſervice, ſhould have been pre- to plead for a kind reception; but ſhe was as much | 
ferred by him, yet he met with ſuch an entertainment, deceived as any of thoſe I* have already mentioned. | 
that, wanting bread there, he was very glad to come Few days after her arrival, prieſts were ſent to tell her, ; 
to England, and make his peace with the government, that nothing, but being a Roman Catholick, could re- 
whoſe fervice he had deſerted, having once had a com- commend a woman to the queen's ſervice, which the 
mand in the Scots guards, under King William. poor gentlewoman- declining to comply with, was ne- | 
Sir Andrew Foreſter is another great inſtance of glected; and, dying ſoon after, was refuſed burial, till | 
King James's averſion to Proteſtants : this gentleman « her father, Mr. Rigby of Covent Garden, as a mighty | 
ſerved, with all imaginable zeal, that prince's intereſts, favour, and at great charges, obtained leave from the 1 
when a ſubject, and was the devoted creature of his court of St. Germain, to have her ar, brought over | 
moſt arbitrary commands, when a king; he ſuffered into England; and buried her in Covent Garden 
impriſonment in the Tower for him, at the time of church. | 
his deſigned deſcent ; and yet, notwithſtanding all this, If theſe examples are not ſufhcient to convince our 
and the great experience he had in Scottiſh affairs, he. Jacobites, or if they queſtion the truth of them ; for 
could never obtain any ſhare in that prince's confidence : . really I muſt own, that they are almoſt incredible; 1 | 
when he came to St. Germain, all his merits, ſuffer- . deſire them, to conſult the young Lord Henmore, Mr. 1 


— — 


ings, and the good character he had in both kingdoms, Louthian, Captains Murray, Dalyel, Macgil, Maclean, | 
were not enough to counter-balance the objection of Fielding, Mr. Charles Kinnaird, and ſeveral hundreds | 
being a Proteſtant, and therefore by no means to be more, now in and about London, who are lately come | 

intruſted ; ſo that, after ſome time's attendance, as a from St. Germain; and they will tell you, that the 
"Cypher, he was rewarded with a paſs to return to Eng- only reaſon, why they Jeft that court, was, becauſe | 
land, tor they had there no occalion for him. they could not have bread, except they would: change 1 
Sir Theophilus Oglethorpe, who, by his capacity as their e 3 and therefore did chuſe. rather to run 1 
well as ſervices, was encouraged to go over, and offer the hazard of impriſonment, by returning to England, 
his aſſiſtance, met with Sir Andrew Forreſter's fate, than ſtay and ſtarve in France. | | 
upon account of his religion; and was ſo unkindly Many inſtances more might be given, to ſhew-King - | |! 
uled, that he was very glad to get home to old England James's hatred to every thing, that bears the name of | 
again, where, it is expected, he will plot no more; Proteſtant ; but, if what has already been ſaid, is not f 
Mr. Fergus Graham was the only Proteſtant gen- ſufficient, ſure I am, that the reſt ſhould be to no pur- 4 
tleman in Ning James's family, but, as ſoon as they poſe: what Proteſtant has he ever ſo. much as ſeemed | 
ſaw that my Lord Preſton, and Col. Graham, his bro- to truſt, ſince he lived in France? I know that my 
thers, who ventured ſo much for that prince, could do Lord Middleton mult be excepted, for, indeed, Js | | | 
| uk es nnn * | | 19 —— | 
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James has a ſeeming truſt in him. There is no man, 
that has been at St. Gefmain, but muſt needs perceive, 
that he is not chief miniſter, as Melford was, nor ma- 

nages affairs betwixt Verfailles and St. Germain, that 

being done by "Innes and Porter: he 4s but ſeldom 
called to the council, and the. French court has never 
depended upon his correſpandence, ſince the 1 * 
pointment they received, by our fleet's going into the 
Streights. | 

I hope theſe inſtances: will .convince all good men, 
that have any ſenſe of liberty, religion, and honour, 
how unreaſonable it is to be a Jacobite, and to think 
that the preſent misfortunes of King James will 
frighten him from invading our laws and liberties in 
time to come; ſeeing that neither the abandoning of 
wives, children, and eſtates, nor the hazarding, nay, 
loſs of life in his ſervice, can render him juſt and fa- 
vourable to ſuch Proteſtants, who have made a ſacri- 

-fice of all thoſe things, to follow him: and, if it be ſo 
as certainly-it is, what muſt thoſe Proteſtant nations 
expect, if ever he re-obtains the government, who 
Have renounced him, and ſet another prince upon his 
throne ? 3 det 

If theſe, who have followed him into France, are 
denied the exercife of their religion, when his circum- 
ſtances make it his intereſt to grant it.; what muſt we 

1 it ever he be again in poſſeſſion of the crown ? 
My Lord Chief Juſtice Hetbert, and the other gen- 

tlemen before-named, who firmly adhered to his in- 
tereſts, even in his greateſt misfortunes, were con- 
temned, deſpiſed, and ſuffered to ſtarve, becauſe they 
were Proteſtants ; how can we, or any Proteſtant Ja- 
cobites, who have none of thoſe merits, pretend to be 
better uſed? If the loſs of honours and eſtates has not 
been ſufficient to obtain from him Chriſtian burial ; 
upon What ground can our Jacobites, who have done 
nothing for him, flatter themſelves with the hopes of 
great preferments, if he is re-inthroned? In ſhort, if 
the example he had: of his father's misfortunes, and his 
brother's exile, whcrein he himſelf was a ſharer, to- 
gether with the ſenſe of his own misfortunes, have not 
been able to work a reformation upon him, as appears 
by the above-written account; can we expect, that he 
ever will be made more pliable? 

The education of his prince of Wales, whom, nv 

body doubts, he deſigns his ſucceſſor, is another in- 
ſtance of his irreconcileable antipathy to the Proteſtant 

religion, and Engliſh liberties : one would have thought 
that amtereſt, as well as policy, would have made him 
educate his child a Proteſtant ; or, at leaft, oblige him 
to put Proteſtants about him, of unqueſtioned reputa- 
tion, to inſtruct him, in the ways of pleaſing the peo- 
ple; but, initead of that, Dr. Beeſon, a famous and 
violent Papiſt, was made his preceptor ; and none but 
popiſh ſervants are allowed to be about him, ſo that he 
can imbibe nothing, but what is for the intereſt of 
Rome and deſtruction of England. | 

Can people be fo mad, as to expect good terms from 
a prince, who not only thus treats his Proteſtant ſub- 
jects, who have followed him in His raisfortunes, but 
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alſo whoſe religion lays him under a neceffity of doi 


it? Could greater obligations be laid upon any prince, 
than were upon him, by the church of England, when 
a ſubject ? Her intereſt ſaved him from being proſe- 
cuted for the popiſh plot, excluded from the fucceſſion 
to the Engliſh throne, and afterwards dethroned by the 
duke of Monmouth; yet all thoſe obligations were no 
mere than his coronation oath, could not hinder him 
from invading the-Proteitant rel:gion in general, but 
more particularly the liberties of the church of Eng- 
land, 
But, perhaps, ſome will object againſt what J have 
ſaid, that from the entertainment Proteſtants meet with 
at St. Germain, it is not reaſonable to conclude, that 
King 3 bears ſtill ſuch an averſion to our religion 
and liberties: for, being himſelf but a refugee in 
France, and having nothing to live upon, but the pen- 
ſion the French king allows him, it is not in his 
ower to reward thoſe Proteſtants who have followed 
bim, even not to careſs them; and therefore, we ought 
rather to peruſe the declarations he has put out, ſince 
his being in France, for therein we ſhall find undenia- 
ble proofs, that his misfortunes have much altered his 
mind. Read (will our Jacobites ſay) the declaration 
he publiſhed upon his intended deſcent from La Hogue, 
and obſerve what promiſes he makes, both in relation 
to our religion, and our liberties, the ſincerity whereof 
you have no manner of pretence to queſtion ; for then, 
thinking himſelf ſure of his game, nothing could oblige 
him to diſguiſe the true ſentiments of his heart. 
This is ſomewhat indeed, gentlemen, and, were the 
thing as you ſay, I would agree with you; but give me 
leave to tell you, that it is a great queſtion, whether 
the declaration you ſpeak of, which was printed here, 
did really contain King James's ſentiments ; but, whe— 
ther it was his own declaration, or Sir James Mount- 
gomery's, it does not matter a pin; for his late maje- 
ſty did publickly difown it, in a memorial to the pope, 
upon his return to Paris; and it has been acknowledged 
in a Jacobite pamphlet, called, An Anſwer to Dr. 
Wellwood's Anſwer to King James's declaration: That 
the ſame was formed without his knowledge, and againſt 
his inclination. 
I have told you, in the beginning of this diſcourſe, 
that J believe, that there are among you ſome conſci- 
entious men, and to thoſe I ſhall ſay nothing at this 
time, but to ſuch that are angry with the government 
(as I know many amongſt you are) merely becauſe 
they cannot have any employment under it, and who 
think, without any further examination, to better their 
condition by a ſecond revolution: I will ſay, that they 
ought to conſider, that King James's popifh friends 
mult be all provided for firſt of all; and pray, what 
will remain then for you? For, as to penſions, I thin: 
you are not ſo mad as to flatter yourſelves with ſuch 
imaginary hopes; for the French army, that brings 
King James over, mult be paid, and their vaſt charges 
for the Iriſh war, and the maintenance of King James 
re- imburſed, before your beloved prince be in a con- 


dition to expreſs his favour to you. Perhaps, you = 


gay, that the French king is too much a gentleman to 
demand any ſuch thing; bat I. do not know what has 

ien you that noble idea of his generoſity : but, ſup- 
-poling his temper to be ſuch, this war will ſo much 
drain his exchequer, that neceſſity will force him to 
demand what is juſtly owing to him, and who ſhall be 
able to diſpute his bill of charges? Nay, Will King 
James be able to ſatisfy him? I do not know; but 
this I'am ſure of, that, as long as you profeſs the Pro- 
teſtant religion, you cannot expect to be more favour- 
1 than his preſent followers. 


me others amongſt you are diſaffected, becauſe, 


as they ſay, without the reſtoration of King James, a 
Proteſtant war will be entailed on the nation, and be- 


cauſe our treaſure is exhauſted by taxes, and our blood 


expended beyond fea, which the nation cannot long 


ear. 
To theſe gentlemen I muſt anſwer, that they are 


much miſtaken ; for the bringing in of King James, . 


which they think will put an end to theſe troubles, 


would infallibly bring the ſeat of war from Flanders: 


into England: for it is unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that 


fo n and gentlemen, as are engaged in 


illiam's cauſe, would tamely ſubmit, or that 


King 


his majeſty, whoſe intereſt in Europe is ſo very great, 
would either ingloriouſly abandon his throne, or want 


foreign aſſiſtance to ſupport him in it. 


2. King James and the. French king are both old, 
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and, upon a change of a governor in France, we may | 
reaſonably expect a change of meaſures ; for, as to the 
prince of Wales, his intereſt ſtands, or falls, with that 


of his ſuppoſed father: but, after all, Is it reaſonable - F 
to believe, that the French, or any other nation, will 4 
live in perpetual war with us, merely for the ſake of a» | 
Tince,. who pretends to be deprived of his rights? , 


here are very few knights-errants in this age, or, at 
leaſt, ſure I am, that no nation in general is acted by- 
their principles; and we ſee the French offer already: | 
to forſake him. | 
3. I'grant, that our taxes are greater than ever our | 
nation paid; but yet they are not ſo heavy, but that” 1 
we can hold it out many years at this rate. In ſhort, 
whatever they be, Ibelieve there is no good man, but 
will rather hazard his perfon to keep the enemy abroad. ! 
than ſee a French and Itith army in the bowels of our 
own country, deſtroying our ſubſtance, burning our | 
habitations, and committing the barbarities, which they 
committed in the Palatinate : for,, certainly, by one 
month's ravage of this nature, we ſhould loſe more - 
blood and treaſure, than can probably be ſpent to bring 
the war to an honourable — happy er ö 
That happy moment is not, perhaps, ſo far, as ſome ö 
people imagine; for whoſoever will caſt. his eyes on | 
the preſent poſture of affairs in Europe, muſt needs | 
conclude, that the French cannot hold it out much 
longer. 
| 


* 3 ht — 


A Letter to a new Member of the Honourable Houſe of Commons; touching the Riſe | | 


of all the Embezzlements and Miſmanagements of the Kingdom's Treature, from 


the beginning of the Revolution unto this preſent Parliament. 
from Time to Time, of the many. Oppoſitions the Houſe of Commons met with 
the ſaid Publick Grievances. 
offered to their Conſideration, how to prevent the like Miſcarriages for the Future. 
To which is added, a parallel Account of the National Expences, from November 3, 
1040, to November. 1659 ; and from November 5, 1688, to Michaelmas 1700. 


about. Redreſſing 


FIX. 


4 preſume, you. are not ſo well acquainted. with 
the trank ions: of ſeveral former parliaments, in re- 
tation to the miſcarriages and embezzlements of the 
publick monies, of this kingdom; becauſe I perceive 
you are fomewhat ſurpriſed at her. majeſty's ſpeech 


4 


touching that paragraph, wherein ſhe complains to 
hat ſhe cannot, without great concern, 


your houſe, © 
* mention to . that the navy and other offices 
ate buxthened with heavy debts; which ſo far affect 


* 


U bzinga new member of this honourable houſe, 


With an Account, 


And, laſtly, a Propoſal humbly 


the publick ſervice, that ſhe moſt carneftly defires you 
to find fome way to anſwer thoſe demands, and to pre- 
vent the like, for the time to come; the juſtice of par- 
lament, in fatisfying former engagemen's, being the 
certain way for preſerving aud ettablithing credit, 

I Hay, being a new member, you are utterly at a loſs. 
in this matter, and want thoroughly to be initructed 
in miſmanagements of the miniſtry; for you are ear- 
neſtly deſired by the queen to find out now ſome wa 
to anſwer thoſe demands, and to prevent the like em- 
bezzlements and miſapplications, for the time to come; 
it being but juſtice of che parlament, in ſatisfying for- 

ler 
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mer engagements, and it is the moſt certain way for 
preſerving and eſtabliſhing of credit. b 

Ils this the way of eſtabliſhing and preſerving of fu- 
ture credit? Then it is plain, that, by her majeſty's 
confeſſion, the credit of the nation begins now to flag; 
and, if ſo, the queſtion will be, Whether it is occaſi- 
oned by the funds not anſwering the intended end, 
they were raiſed for? Or, Whether the credit of the 
nation is ſunk by crafty miniſters, that have licked 
themſelves into fair eſtates, and ſo have embezzled 
and miſapplied the kingdom's publick treaſure ? Now, 
if you can find out but where this ſhoe pinches, you 
have done your work ; for her majeſty's defire 1s, to 


prevent the like practices for the time to come. 


In order to which, give me leave to inform you, 
that the r h the h of p, in their ad- 
dreſs to her majeſty, do as frankly complain of miſma- 
nagements and embezzlements in ſeveral of the queen's 
offices heretofore committed, as well as her majeſty ; 
which, at your lei ſure, you may read, in their addreſs 
to the queen, printed in the year 1705. 

And I mult beg your patience to ſhew alſo, that the 


honourable the houſe of commons have formerly made 


as hearty and heavy complaints, as moſt have done, and 
publickly declared, that common juſtice was refuſed 


to be done this honourable houſe, when fo often de- 
fired, to vedreſs the publick grievances of the nation, 


eſpecially touching the miſmanagements and embez- 
zlements of the publick monies of the kingdom. Vide 
their votes of March 24, 1701. 
Since they have had every one their turn of com- 
Do not you admire where the fault lies all 
this while, and that there is no remedy as yet found 
out ? That is to ſay, from the year 1701, to this pre- 
ſent year 1710, being full nine years. | 
One would think, at firſt daſh, that the queen, the 


lords, and the commons were all at a loſs, and willing, 


hearty, and ready to embrace any ans e and liſten 
to any propoſal, that could be found out to put a ſtop 
to, and prevent the like oh 5 HEEL, HA and embez- 
zlements of the kingdom's money for the future, or elſe 
they would never, certainly, make their complaints fo 
often: but, alas! fir, there lies the myſtery. 
Now, fir, to unriddle this grand ſecret 1s to let you 
into our former miſcarriages, and the way, that was 
then taken to ſtop and redreſs thoſe grand grievances, 
and the many obſtructions former parliaments met 
with, though they heartily efpouſed, and defigned to 
go thorough ſtitch with the remedy ; and then you will 
find where this great fault has lain all the while, and 
perceive who are blame-worthy, ſuch as complained, 
or thoſe very perfons, that refuſcd to puniſh the tranſ- 
greſſors, when they were firſt catched offending. And 
give me leave to add, that all miſmanagements and 
loſſes, that have ſince happened to this kingdom, are 
owing to ſuch, as refuſed to do common jultice, when 


ſo often importuned thereto. 


The great miſmanagements of the kingdom's pub. 
lick treaſure, and the miſapplications thereof, fell out 


A the reign of the late King William; which was then 


ficiently to require proof of ſuſpected vonchers ; they 


obſerved, for ſeveral years together, to be a growing 
evil upon the government; and at laſt it did produce 
ſeveral annual commiſſions, by act of parliament, for 
taking, examining, and ſtating the publick accounts of 
the kingdom; but what ſuccefs theſe commiſſions had, 
will be worth our time to examine. | 

Though it has been publickly objected, that by theſe 
commiſſions little was done towards the adjuſting the 
accounts of the nation, and inferences have been thence 
drawn, that ſuch commiſſions are of little or no uſe ; 
yet, certainly, it is the duty of our repreſentatives (eſ. 
pecially ſince deſired from the throne) to make it their 
earneſt endeavour to find out proper remedies for this 
fatal diſtemper, leſt it end in the ruin of the monarchy, 
the church, and the ſtate : for the commons have com- 
ex of theſe miſcarriages; the lords, in their turn, 

ave complained of them; and now at laſt her majeſty, 
in her moſt gracious ſpeech, is heavily complaining of 
theſe miſcarriages. And, ſince they have all had their 
turns of complaint, one would think it were high time 
to redreſs this common and publick grievance, which 
has, in ſhort, almoſt ruined the credit of the parlia- 
ment ; and there will be no retrieving of it, till a ſtop 
be put to thoſe growing evils. It will ſcarcely be pre- 
tended by any man, that ſuch an adjuſtment of ac- 
counts is, in its own nature, impracticable : if, then, 
the former commiſſions had not altogether the deſired 
ſucceſs, the fault muſt lie either in the ſcheme laid 
down, as en it might be for the firſt year or two; 
or in the commiſſion, if they wanted either ſkill, ap- 
plication, or integrity ſufficient for the buſineſs, they 
were employed about. 

Now all theſe wants have been charged upon ſome 
of them, but whether with juſtice, or not, I am not 

et well ſatisfied ; but I am ſure there were two other 
impediments, of which I may ſpeak with more cer- 
tainty, either of which was enough to hinder the exc- 
cution of their commiſſion. 

The firſt of theſe was, that divers great men, that 
had mighty accounts to. paſs, and, perhaps, had little 
ſtomach to do it, had ſuch a power and — * in the 
houſe of commons, as were able to cramp the com- 
miſſioners in their power, and diſcountenance them in 
their report, and even to banter them in the execution 
of their truſt, 

That this was openly practiſed, is notorious to all 
that were then members of the houſe : and how much 
the commiſſioners muſt needs be diſcouraged in the 
execution of ſo difficult a taſk, the performance of 
which was to be laid before ſuch judges ſo poſſeſſed, 
I'll leave any one to gueſs. = 

The influence of theſe men, perhaps, produced an- 
other difficulty, which was a flaw in the commiſſion 
itſelf; for the commiſſioners were not impowered ſuf- 


could not commit perſons for contempt of their autho- 
rity, and conſequently were expoſed to the hazard of 
being abuſed by falſe vouchers. Theſe were difficul- 
ties almoſt, if not abſolutely, inſuperable. 


Now, that never to be forgotten parliament, in the 
| | year 


* 


* - "i 


* 
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ear 4701, took care to remove moſt of thefe obſtruc- 
<tjons, by providing a bill with larger power, appoint- 
ing commiſſioners of known worth and integrity, ho 
were willing, without recompence, to take the trou- 
ble upon them, and having ſuch an houſe of commons 
{as God be thanked we nom have) diſpoſed to hear, 
and inquire ſtrictly into thoſe miſcarriages; and there 
as great reaſon to expect a good iſſue. 

But, perhaps, this very expectation (pray God it do 
not again) defeated the bill, becauſe ſome of thoſe very 
perſons, who had heretofore borne ſuch a ſway in the 
houſe of commons, were then grown ſo powerful in 
another place, and accounts were ſtill as terrible as 
ever; it was not therefore their intereſt to- ſuffer ſuch 
a bill to-paſs for thoſe very reaſons beforementioned. 
Firſt, Becauſe ſuch a commiſſion, with ſuch powers, 

was as hard to be reſiſted, as, on the other ſide, ſome 
men's accounts were to be made up ; and conſequently, 
fuch an enquiry, as the commiſſioners were thereby 
impowered to make, might have ruined the credit, and, 
rhaps, the fortunes of ſome great men. | 

Secondly, The ſame perſons knew, that there was 
no bantering the commiſſioners named in the bill, be- 
cauſe they knew them to be men of ſenſe, honour, and 
courage, and that knew, and were reſolved to execute 

their commiſſion; and, as they were volunteers in that 
ſervice, had given earneſt of their reſolution to unriddle 
that myſtery which divers good men had before loſt 
their labour in, and thereby, perhaps, might have made 
Aiſcoveries, at that time, very unſeaſonable to ſome 
great men. And, | 
- Laſtly, the diſpoſition of the houſe of commons it- 
ſelf, who were reſolved as faſt as poſlible to extricate 
this nation from that labyrinth of debts, intereſt, defi- 
ciences, and other incumbrances ſhe was then in, and 
1s at preſent in a manner loſt, was a terror to thoſe 
who knew by what ſteps and artifices ſhe was led into, 
and left in it. 


I ſay, it was not ſafe for them, either to let the bill 
paſs, or to have it rejected in groſs ; and therefore ſuch 
expedienrs were to be found out, as might embroil the 
two houſes about it, a practice in which they had not 
"org before ſhewn a great deal of maſtery. 

hey knew, that the commons, as they had the ſole 
power of granting money, ſo alſo of taking an account 
of the diſpoſition of all money by them granted, and 
of appointing commiſſioners for that purpoſe. This 
was laid hold on as a proper handle, to introduce thoſe 
amendments which they knew the commons could not 
agree to, without departing from thoſe rights which 
they were ſure they would never relinquiſh, 

ers amendments therefore were made, not, per- 
haps, ſo much to alter the bill, as to lay upon the 
commons a neceſſity of throwing it out; thereby hop- 
ing to ſhift the odium of ſuch an action from their 
own door 

But the commons, who were aware of this drift, and 
faw the concluſion of the ſeſſion ſo near at hand, ap- 


buted to tho 


pointed a committee to draw up their reaſons, why 
they could not agree to the amendments made by the 
lords, and afterwards ordered them to be printed, for 
the ſatisfaction of the people whom they repreſented ; 


which TI ſhall give you in the very words of the houſe, 
as wc ſtand in their votes, March 24, 1701. 


he commons do diſagree to the firſt amendment 
made by the lords: 

Becauſe it is notorious, that many millions of money 
have been given to his Majeſty King William by the 
commons, for the ſervice of the publick ; which re- 
mains yet unaccounted for, to the great diſſatisfaction 
of the good Tore of England, who chearfully contri- 

e ſupplies: and their lordſhips firſt amend- 
ment prevents any account being taken of thoſe mo- 
nies by the commiſſioners appointed by the commons 
tor that purpoſe. | 

The commons do diſagree to the ſecond amend- 
ment made by the lords : 

Becauſe John Parkhurſt and John Paſcal, eſqs; have 
for ſeveral years been commiſſioners of the prizes taken 
during the late war, and are accountable for great ſums 
of money ariſing thezeby, which onght to be applied 
to the as of the phblick. 

That the ſaid John Parkhurſt, and John Paſcal 
were frequently preſſed to account for the ſame, by the 
ſaid commiſſioners appointed by act of parliament ; 
but, by many artifices and evaſions, delayed and avoid- 
ed giving any ſuch account as was required by the ſaid 
commiſſioners. 

That the clauſe, to which their lordſhips have diſa- 
greed by their ſecond amendment, requires them to 
account before the firſt of September next; but, by 
their lordſhips amendment, the ſaid John *Parkhu 
and John Paſcal are exempted from giving any ſuch 
account, which is highly unreaſonable. _ 

The commons do diſagree to the fourth amend- 
ment. 

The commons cannot agree to the clauſe ſent down 
by the lords, marked with X, becauſe their lordſhips 
have therein directed the commiſſioners to allow and 
certify a pretended debt to Colonel Baldwin Leighton; 
whereas the diſpoſition, as well as granting of money 
by act of parliament, hath ever been in the houſe of 
commons; and this amendment, relating to the diſ- 
poſal of money, does intrench upon that right. 

The commons do diſagree to the fourth amend- 

ment: 

Becauſe it is notorious, that Edward Whitacre, men- 
tioned in , left out by their lordihips, hath, by 
colour of his employment (as ſollicitor to the admi- 
ralty) reccived the ſum of twenty-five thouſand pounds, 
and upwards, of publick monies, without 93 
any juſt or reaſonable vouchers for the expence thereof, 
and therefore ought to be accountable for the ſame, | 

And that, by reaſon of their lordſhips diſagreeing to 
the ſeveral parts of this bill, the ſupplies, provided by 
the commons for paying the arrears die to the army, 
muſt of neceſſity be ineffectual till ano her ſeſſion of 


parliament, 
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Theſe reaſons were ordered to be inſerted in the 
in two years has increaſed to the 


votes of this day: and, though I have ſeen many at- 
tempts to anſwer them, yet never met with one that 
bore a good face, or a true reaſon for the occaſion of 
them; and, till ſome body ſhall produce others more 
Juſtifiable and probable, the commons will ſtand clear 
of all imputation for the miſcarriage of that bill, and 
the evil conſequences that have attended the nation ever 
{ince the want of it. 


But though King William thanked this good parlia- 
ment for their quick diſpatch of thoſe neceſſary ſupplies 
which they had granted for the publick occaſion, and 
for the encouragement they had given him to enter 
into alliances for the preſervation of the liberty of Eu- 
rope, and the ſupport of the confederacy, and made 
no doubt, that whatſoever he ſhould do, during their 
receſs, for the advantage of the common cauſe in this 
matter, would have their approbation at their meeting 
again in the winter: (Vie the ſpeech he then made at 
the concluſion of that ſeflion of parliament, 1701) 


Yet ſodiligent were the then miniſters of ſtate, that, 
for fear of being called to account by the ſaid com- 
miſſioners, they got the conſent of King William to 
diſſolve that parliament, by reaſon they did aſſure him 
they would get him a better, and ſuch a one as ſhould 
not queſtion the embezzlements of his miniſters, being 
now able to carry all things before them; which was 
then the language of that ſtate-miniſtry: and the good 
king aſſured them he would do it, when he next came 
from Holland, and was as good as his word; and then 
the miniſtry were ſafe in their affairs: and, upon the 
death of King William, ſome of the miniitry being 
cn vie never heard a word of them more, till 
their lordfhips began to take up the cudgels. 


You muſt know, at that time, fome of the miniſtry, 
being turned out, had fet up that which they now call 
a junto, in oppoſition to the court- party; and who 
ſhould be more forward in puſhing on the ſaid h 
of ps into an enquiry of miſmanagements and em- 


bezzlements, than certain noble perſons who had run 


the ſame way the new courtiers had juſt entered, to 
lick themſelves into as fair eſtates as other antiquated 
courtiers had done. 


I ſay, theſe perſons, have ſet up a junts in oppoſition 
to the court intereſt, preſſed forward an enquiry into a 
three years embezzlement and mifapplication of the 
publick treaſure, under her majeſty's adminiſtration, 


And is as follows: 


Firſt, Their lordſhips were pleaſ- 
ed to obſerve that in three years 
tune the navy had exceeded its 
charge allowed by parliament, the 


0 8 


ſum of - = 366032 17 2 
Secondly, That the officers had | 

iſſued, for the uſe of the navy, 

ſhort of the ſum allowed to that 

ſecvice, the ſum of - 1142361 2 4 


Thirdly, The debt of the navy J. 4. 4 
1250097 14 1 


ſum of ba Pi 
Fourthly, There wanted of the 


complement of men, which was 


then allowed for the ſea- ſervice, 


1566 perſons. 

Fifthly, There were the laſt 
year ten flags in pay of the navy; 
and three were not in their poſts, 
viz. The H Churchill, eſq; 
Graydon, and Sir James Wiſheart. 

Sixthly, The penſions of the 
navy ſince the year 1697 are in- 
creaſed; that the eſtimate for 1705 
comes to — 

Seventhly, That Sir John M——n 
(whom her majeſty was pleaſed to 
turn out for not doing his duty) 
has a penſion of — 

Eighthly, The penſion of Admi- 
ral N—l's widow, which is ſet 
down continued, -has not been paid 
her theſe two years laſt pait, 

Ninthly, The prince of Den- 
mark's council to him as lord high 
admiral, are allowed per annum 7000 o 


And yet there is paid but loool. By 


1%0»zr © 0 


319 17 6 


per annum to each council, and in 4 were 
hay 1702, 1703, 1704, but 


S 


enthly, The H Churchill, 
eſquire's, appointments for the 
navy, are, firſt couneil to the prince 
per annum - - T000 O @® 
Secondly, A penſion to him per 5 a 
annum — — 500. © o 
Thirdly, As admiral of the blue 
per annum . 1277 © © 
Fourthly, For his table money | 
per annum - — % 0 
Tot. 3142 © © 


And laſtly, Though by parliament there are allowed 
forty-three cruiſers and convoys for our merchant- men, 
there have not been employed at any time twenty-two, 
and they have not done the duty of three ſhips for the 
protection of our trade: all which obſtructions they 
have humbly laid before the queen, and do reſt aſſured 
that her majeſty, in her great wiſdom, and tender con- 


cern for the happineſs of her ſubjects, will diſpoſe 


herſolf to apply the proper remedies. And they hum- 
bly be ſcech her to give commands that all poſſible me- 
thods may be taken for the encouragement of feamen, 
the guarding of the coaſts, and the protection of trade. 

ow you may perceive, fir, that here is a mighty 
embezzlement and miſapplication among the navy to 


a conſiderable ſum, as you may pexceive in the 1 * 
al 


rr roy ey toe t VIER x 


(aid articles; and would not one believe that their 
lordſhips were concerned at this matter in good earneſt; 
and that they had nothing more at heart than the pre- 
ſervation of the merchants trade, they ſo _— com- 

lain for want of due protection? But, alas! fir, this 


is Og but a mere pretence, as I ſhall prove to you 


anon. But I mult beg your patience till I have let you 
into a commoner of England's obfervations thereon, by 
way of reply to each particular, as he then wrote from 
Braintree, 

liament, and printed the ſame year, 

Firſt, then, ſays he, their lord- 
ſhips obſerve, that, in three years 
time, the navy had exceeded its 
charge allowed by parliament, the 
ſam of - - 366032 17 2 

This, at firſt view, he ſays, was a very heavy charge 
on the government; but, with humble ſubmiſſion, it 
is preſumed their | ps are not all bred accompt- 
ants, and therefore not ſo much blameable as ſome are. 
I confeſs it ſtartled me, at this time of day, to ſee ſo 
good, ſo gracious, ſo mild, and ſo gentle a govern- 
ment, charged with ſuch an inconſiderable ſum, not 
worth mentioning, conſidering the length of time, viz. 
three years. We cannot forget the miſcarriages of a 
late reign fo ſoon, when ſome of the 1—ds of a c 
were impeached for the embezzlement of the king- 
dom's treaſure. Let them but look back, and they 
will find twice as much exceeded in the ſame ſervice 
for the ſame time, 

When E— R I, eſq; (now - 
L— O——d) was treafurer and 
pay-maſter of the navy, there was 
then actually received out of the 
exchequer for that ſervice, from 
Michaelmas 1691, to Michaelmas 
1694, viz. three years time, the 
ſum of - | TEE 

The eſtimate allowed by par- 
liament for the navy, amounts for 
the ſame time but to . - 

So that the charge of the navy 
did exceed, what was deſigned by 
parliament, the ſum of = 

And then no complaint was made 
of it; yet our three years inconli- 


6170359 10 34 


5400000 © © 


770359 19 32 


derable ſum, viz. - 366032 17 2 
is a monſtrous charge now: yet 
theirs exceeds this by — 404325 13 13 


What would not the ſaints have ſaid! if ſuch a ſum 
as this had fell upon the party the |—ds are now aC- 


culing. 


Secondly, That the admiralty 


have ifT1ed ſhort of the ſun, allotted * 
by parliament for that ſervice, the | 
ſum of „* 1142361 2 4 


But their ps wiſely obſerve, 
that the navy accounts make the 


eb. 19, 1705, to a certain member of par- 


LETTER TO A NEW MEMBER OF THE HOUSE OP COMMONS, Ge. 383 
ſum, received by the treaſuter of | | 


the navy, between Michaelmas *6190094 15' & 
1701, to 1704, to amount to the 


ſum of - - 5420700 '17 tO 
Which, if ſubtracted from the © | 

proviſions intended by pafliament ®, 

which I have placed above the laſt 

ſum3-and then it will come to but 772394 3 It 
So that their l ps have over- 

charged the admiralty in this arti- | 

cle, by the ſum of — 369966 18 5 

proof - _— 114236 2 2 
Now, ſir, if the ſum of - 366032 17 2 

be added with the ſum of provi- | 

lions, — - 2 11 

intended by parliament for the na- l 

vy's uſe, then the ſum will be 1138428 1 rx 


Which is all their ps can pretend to charge 
the treaſurers of the navy with ; and we hope their 
honours think it in ſafe hands, ſo long as Sir T 
L is of ability to make it goed; if not, pray let 
them ſpeak. | | 

But their 1 


ps not {| peaking ſhewed they thought 


him to be of ability; but now it ſeems he is dead, and 


iudebted to the navy, the nation will find whether he 
was of ability or not. 5 | 


Thirdly, It appears at Michael- 
mas 1704, the debt of the navy to be 


2266864 19 16 
And the navy debt, at Michael- 


mas 1702, came but to - 1016767 3 9 
So that it has increaſed in two 
years time to Fu 


| - 12 14 21 
And well it may, for it appears NOT 


by the treaſury-books, that the 
ſums, given by parliament, have 
fallen ſhort; and, by the extraor- 
dinary expences of the war, viz, 
the taking of Gibraltar, and. beat- 
ing of the French fleet, muſt needs 
increaſe the debt conſiderably, as 
the treaſury-bovks obſerve, to the 
ſum of - - 


1194249 16 5 


And, if any complaint ought to be made, it was on 
the government's ſide, and not oa their | ps, as if a 
miſmanagement; but thoſe ! of the c „I pre- 
ſume, knew which way they crept into fair eſtates, by 
fingering the publick treaſure of the nation; and now 
would make all perſons as guilty, &c. that they might 
come off the eaſier. 

To the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 3th, gth, and 1oth arts- 
cles, if there be any miſmanagement or embezzlement 
in them, they are {> inconſiderable, not worth taking 
notice of, and eſpecially by the h—— of p 


* 


Allow the three flag-officers pa 
and table come to, per ann. 49271. 
IOs, for three years comes to 


14781 10 o 
1402 We 


— ——_ —— 


OCT wee ru ——— 2 


which comes to 


— — Ht. M9. EE. 
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We will allow a miſapplication 
of the navy's penſions to amount 
for three years (though in truth it 


is not ſo) to- 3 3000 o o 
And the p— council for three | 
years have embezzled the ſum of - 6000 © © 


Now what a mighty ſum is this, 
VIZ. - — 
for three years time to complain: 
of? Says he, ſir, this is but a flea- 
bite to what: I ſhall demonſtrate 
to you. 

ou cannot forget, ſir, that a; 

lord c was impeached, not: 
long ſince, fox a conſiderable ſum 
of money he had; yet he was not. 
contented with his place 'that 
brought him 4000 l. per ann. but: 
the late King William allowed him, 
beſides, a penſion af 4000l. — 
ann. more: and yet he procured to 
himſelf the. grants of ſeveral ma- 
nors, fee-farm-rents,. quit-rents,, 
&c. to the value of — 

So that this perſon has exceeded 
all their embezzlements, viz.. 
by the ſum of —. 


23681: 10 Q 


33600 0 0 


23681 ro © 
9918 10 © 


But give me leavo to ſum: up their H— ps whole 
charge, as well as the embezzlements,. &c. againſt 
thoſe perſons, and. you- will. find. they appear not ſo 
great a charge as made, 


Firſt then, as for the debt of the 
navy. of * - 

I will leave it as L found it, to be 
made good by parliament. 

Secondly, As for what the navy 
has exceeded its charge by acts of. 
1 VIZ. — 

will make it a charge as money 
overpaid for the uſe of the navy, 
above the ſum. allowed by. parlia- 
ment. 

Thirdly, As for what the navy 
has iſſued ſhort of the ſum allotted: 
by parliament,. I have ſufficient 
warrant to-charge it — 

Fourthly, The unneceſſary pay 
of three flag officers Iwill charge; 
which comes to 

Fifthly, A ſuppoſed miſapplica- 
tion of the penſions for.three years, 


2266864. 17 2 


366032 17 2 


672394 3 1% 
1781 10 ©. 


— 3000 © © 
And, luſtly,, An embezzlement 
of three years money, for the 
prince's council, comes to 

So that the whole caſh in hands, 
the miſapplications and embezzle- 
ments for three years time, comes 
to but es * 


6000 o © 


1062211 11 1 


land) the ſum of — 


To which may be anſwered: 
firſt, as their |——ps do find, by 
the navy. accounts, the money, ex- 
ceeded, did amount, in three years 
time, to a conſiderable ſum ; yet 
they. do not ſay, it was not- applied. 
to that uſe : therefore I preſume, I 
have good warrant to 2 the 
navy of that ſum as paid; which is. 
Secondly, The three flag officers 


366032 us 6. 


are paid the ſum of 14701 Io o 
And, laſtly, the. penſions are 
paid, viz. — — 3000 0 o 


Total 383734 7 2 


"Therefore, all that can be pre- 

tonded to be in hands, miſapplied or 
embezzled, for three years time, is 
but e Tn — 678397 3 11 

And, whether this mighty ſum be not iſſued to the 
yards and victuallers, is the queſtion ; and thoſe mi- 
uiſtors beſt know whether. it be ſo or no, for I ſhall 
not juſtify them in it: but what L have to offer may 
mollify this great offence.. 

Sir, F cannot but remind you; and give me leave to 
ſhew what conſiderable charges and embezzlements 
there were brought. on the nation. in ſo ſmall a time. as 
five years.. 


The Lord RN hath actually 
received out of the exchequer, for 
the army from Michaelmas 1691, 
to Michaelmas 1696 (not comput- 
ing the pay, for the army, in ag 


6911 1 
The eſtimate, allowed. by parlia-- ets | 5 
ment- for- the army, cams at the. 
ſame time but to dS. 
So that the army has been over- 


&500000 o 


id by * 2750911. 2 
Pr Re ee 755911 13 
O „ hath received out of the 


exchequer, for the pay of the navy. 
for the ſame time — | 

The treaſurer of the ordnance, . 
for ſea and land ſervice, hath re- 
"m_ for the ſame. time, the ſum; 
O1. ' — 1 


9108833 10 


1543825 5 93 
Totabof both 10652659 15 113 


Now, the eſtimate of the navy, 
yards, ordnance, and! victuallers, 
forthe ſame time, comes to but 

So that the navy. and ordnance, 
&c. have been over-paid  - 

There has been een 
out of the exchequer, for the civil. 


goooooo o © 


1652659 15 113 


lit 
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nit, for the ſame time, the ſum 


8 eſtimate of the civil liſt 
comes for the ſaid time but to 
So that the civil liſt has been 
overpaid by - 455302 8 © 
Upon theſe heads,. there has been over-paid as 
follows. | 


To the army > ks 
Navy and ordnance,. &c.. 


To the civil liſt. e 
Total 


3455302 oO © 


3000000 © © 


2756911 13 47 
1652659 15 112 
455302 8 o 


4864873 17 4K 


And yet the debt of the army, 
navy, ordnances, &c. and the civil 
litt, amounted to that time to the 
ſum of — W 

So that in five years, there was 
actually embez.zled or miſapplied ro864873 17 4+ 


6ooooco O o 


Now, ſir, how much was paid to the army, navy, 
Kc. ſhort of theſe proportions allowed by parliament, 
will alſo be worth the inquiry of your honourable 
houſe.. | 

But to their s laſt obſervation : they ſay, that 
forty-three cruiſers and convoys are allowed by parila- 
ment to protect our merchants from the enemy (do 
they mean abroad, or at home? And'that not twenty- 
two have been employed at any time; nor have they 
done the duty of three cruifing ſhips, wifich they think 
is a great hardſhip: on the ſubject, and endangers their 
trade ; and beſeech her majeſty, that all poſſible me- 
thods may be taken fbr the encouragement of ſeamen, 
the guarding of the coafti, and the protection of trade. 

Certainly, their ps think this nation has a very 
treacherous memory, to forget ſo ſoon the complaint 
your h h- 
upon this very ſuibject. | 

Let them remember, that one articke of their im- 
1 A R was this: that, when 

everal complaints were made by the old Eaſt-India 
company to the lords of the admiralty (his lordſhip be- 
ing chief c of divers piracies in the ſouth ſeas, to 


the deſtruction of their trade, that he rejected their 


tequeſt, and procured a C for Captain K— d, 
who went a ; and that the ſaid c command- 
ed Captain S to deliver ſeveral able ſeamen out of 
the D (when the nation was threatened with an 
invaſion. from France) to Captain K——d,. and they 
went to a ping. 

Secondly, That the E ds S—— and B——nt, 
&c. got a grant under the g ſ: in 97,. to have 
all the ſhips, &c. goods, treaſures, &c. taken ſince 
April 36, 1696, by p——cy without account. 

And that ſaid L—— S—— put the great . unto 
a treaty with F——, whereby great dominions were 
given that king, to the prejudice of the merchants 
trade in general. as 22 


in hand with their 1 


of — made to their —ps 


585; 
But F am very glad their Þ-—ps begin to be ſo vi- 

gilant in national miſcarriages ; for, with humble ſub=- 
miſſion, I think it is high time they were all redreſſed. 
Jam ſure; your honourable houſe has been many years: 
labouring hard. to bring it to-paſs, and have been as: 
often prevented therein, by their s not being at” 
leiſure, or. at leaſt, not in a humour to do it; whictr 
refuſal, wn honourable houſe, not long ſince, voted! 
to be a denial of j- (in their lordſhips) to the com- 
mon cauſe, and an hindrance to the publick benefit of 
this kingdom in general. And, ſince they have pub-- 
lickly begun to addreſs her majeſty, that this publick 
grievance may be redreſſed, though very inconſiderable,. 
ern if not nipped in the bloſſom, who knows what an 

eighth it may at laſt come to? I think now time of- 
fers to redreſs them all; and once your h h 
deſired ſuch an opportunity; and you cannot do leſs,. 
for your country's ſervice, than vigorouſly, and with 
all diligence, to profecute this affair, and: to- go hand* 
ps, to accomplith-it, Por, as 
Lam an high-church-man, ſir, E am. not for having; 
the government impoſed on, nor the nation's treaſure 
embezzled, or profuſely, ſpent in needleſs penſions, 
&c.. by. any manner of perſons, either high-chureh,. 
low,. or no church. And whoever is catched in the. 
tranſgreſſion, and ſpared by one fide or the other, can 
be no good ſubject, nor an hearty lover of her majeſty's 
government. 

It mightily rejoices me to ſee their | s eyes be- 
gin to be opened, and that they can ſpy faults and miſ- 
managements in government, as well as other perſons ; 
though I muſt confeſs, there is no government ſo in- 
fallible, but may err in ſome matters; which errors 
are very. viſible in the late reign, as- well as in this:: 
and ſince- it fo often happens, it may be convenient to» 
remind their-l ps of your Jate impeachments, that: 
all offenders and. embezzlers of the publick treaſure: 
may be brought to a ſtrict account. Fhis is what you. 
always runs at for the nation's ſervice, and have al- 
ways continued: ſo to do by your conſtant addrefling. 
her majeſty ; and, ſince J have made it fo viſible ins 
four heads, that upwards of ten millions of money have 
been embezzled in five years time, it is to be hoped their 
I-——ps will be pleaſed to condeſcend, that the late 
miniſters of ſtate be brought to an account, as well as 
the preſent. | 

FE hope, by this time, their ps are thoroughly 
convinced in their judgement, that it is high time they 
were brought to an account; which, if done, I am- 
ſure, would be of great ſervice to the nation, and 
would deſerve the publick thanks of the kingdom. 
This would encourage the nation and'ſeamen chear- 
fully to go on in the common cauſe, the one with their 
purſes, and the other with their lives; but, if their 
1 ps will contentedly fit down, only with the ac- 
cuſation of the navy, of a Churchill, a Greyden, or a- 
Munden, for ſo ineonſiderable a ſum (Which all-their 
lordfhips can pretend to charge is not an embezzle- 
ment) of 678, 397. 3s. 11d. will look only like a 
party-quarrel, and ſhew they take delight in-expoſing. 
theig: 


566 


ends in it, if they inten 


their ſmall miſmanagement, when they meekly ſuffer 
an'O—, a R 52 S——, &c. to go away un- 
puniſhed, with upwards of thirty millions of the king- 
— money unaccounted for. This, I hope, their 
I-—ps will take care to avoid, like Engliſh patriots, 
and not ſuffer the government of. the nation to be mi- 
ſerably oppreſſed and beggared. 


It cannot enter into my thoughts, but their |——ps 
will do all things for the good of the nation in gene- 
ral; yet I am iomewhat ſurprized to ſee their addre's 
to the q printed by their authority ; I. cannot 
tell what to make of it, it looks ſo much like the 
obſervator's appealing to the people, deſigning to ex- 
2 the ſmalleſt miſcarriages in government on one 

ide, and let the greateſt embezzlements on the other 
go free. But their ps have mightily miſled their 
if; for the addreſs is ſo 

ſeaſonably come out, that it will very much open the 
eyes of the nation; and if the grievances be not re- 


dreſſed, on all ſides, it will look like a party addreſs, 


diſſenting from the kingdom's true intereſt, and fo 
they m y become the odium of the nation: but let us 
hope for better things from their h——s. | 
Another thing to me ſeems very odd, and looks 
Juſt like the ſtranger and ſatyr in the fable, that blew 


both hot and cold in a breath; or, what can be the 


meaning of ſettling a grateful reward on his grace the 
duke of Marlborough, for his eminent ſervice done to 
the publick in general : and yet, at the ſame time, to 
repine at his brother Churchill's inconſiderable per 
annum of 31421. 10s. which their | ps have cauſed 
to be printed at large, in their late a ſs to her 
majeſty ? One would think, that what his grace had 
done might have eaſily ſwallowed ſo ſmall a trifle as 
his ſtaying at home, without their 1 s publick 
notice thereof, If the nation's grievances are heartily 
deſigned to be redreſſed, I think it would be very con- 
venient their | ps ſhould join with your honour- 
able houſe, to call all evil miniſters of ſtate to a ſpeedy 
account. 
Secondly, In the next place, to ſecure the govern- 
ment, and the church ot England, as by law efta- 
blithed, and not ſuffer them to be inſulted and builied 
by the whiggith enemies of ſtate, both at home and 
abroad. And, | 3 
Laſtly, To ſecure to our merchants their trade; 


and this, in ſome meaſure, will enable you to ſecure 
the whole ſtate. 

But, if we muſt tumble into faction, and only ac- 
cuſe one party, becauſe the leaſt tranſgreſſors, and let 
the other go free, becauſe the greateit offenders, it is 
juſt ike Alexander's pirate, that was condemned to 
be hanged for rohbing in a ſmall veſſel, whilit he him- 
ſelf, with his great tleets, triumphed in ſpoiling and 
ruining of the greateſt of kingdoms. 

To conclude; I muit be bold to fay, had the firfl 
tranſgreſſors been ſeverely punithed, when catched in 
the offence, it would have deterred others from doing 
the like miſchiets ; and all miſmanagements and loſſes 
that have ſince happened to this hy ai are owing 
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applied the ſum of - 


to that h—— of that refuſed, upon your com. 
plaint, to do the nation common j » When {6 
often importuned thereto by your honourable houſe. 
"= 
Braintree, Your moſt devoted ſervant, 
Feb. 19, 1705. W. I. 


And thus I have led you, ſtep by ſtep, through all 
this commoner of England's obſervations thereon; 
and I think he has handled the miniſtry to purpoſe. 

But, perchance, you may deſire to know what effect 
theſe obſervations wrought on their | ps at that 
time? Even none at all; for the deſign it ſeems lay 
here: © As ſoon as this addreſs had brought over the 
© court intereſt to their party, all matters of complaint 
were laid aſide, and the miniſtry were as briſk at 
«© their old ſport of embezzlements and miſapplica- 
© tions as ever, and ſo would have gone on to the 
© end of the chapter. Had not ſome true old Engliſh 
heroes opened the eyes of her. majeſty, the whole 
kingdom had been ſunk into an eternal ruin without 


redemption ; and that occaſioned the queen to change 


the low-church miniſtry ; and -this brought to our 
aſſiſtance our deliverers from this ſlavery, our preſent 
new parliament, and occaſioned that excellent ſpeech 
from the throne, at the opening of this ſeſſion, where 
her majeſty (though ſen{ibly) complains of the heavy 
debts of the navy and other offices. . 

And now, Sir, what if I ſhould let you into ſome 
other new embezzlements and miſapplications, which 
I may truly ſay were occaſioned by their l——ps, for 
want of their ſeaſonable and annual addreſſing of the 
queen. "mY . 

For if fame ſpeaks truth, it is 
reported, that Sir T n, 
t r of the n— vy, has died in- 
debted to the ſailors three years 
wages: if ſo, according to the 
eſtimate of the navy, it amounts 
to about — - 9 a 5400000 © 
which is one article, without doubt, your honourah'e 
houſe is to make good. | 

And a certain late l—d t * 
they ſay, has embezzled or miſ- 


2500000 O © 
which embezzlements are grown a new debt on the 


' ſeveral offices complained of. 


The total of both comes to = 
And for the year enſuing you | 
are to provide no leſs than = ., boooooo © © 
To carry on the war againſt 
France and Spain, in al — 13000000 © 0 
a pretty little inconſiderable ſum. "Theſe you are to 
raiſe, and make good as deſired. And whether with » 
theſe ſponges, as De Foe ſays, you will be pleaſed i » 
wipe out the ſcores and debts of the nation the lou 
church miniſtry have contracted, I think will be very . 
much worth your while to try the experiment of. p 
t 


7900000 © © 


It would not be amiſs to ſqueeze 
theſe low- church ſponges heartily, 
till they drop again to purpoſe; and 
who knows but you may get out 
of them ten years embezzlements 
(rather than part with the whole 
ill gotten ſum for twenty years laſt 
aſt) which comes to about - 
So that you will cleay the nation 
from the debt of the late | 
t——r, and Sir 'Fh—s E-—n, 
the tr of the n y, and have 
in their pockets clear, to begin: 
the next year's. war with the ſum 


of - — - 1975893 17 47 
But here lies the greateſt difficulty, In whoſe hands 


will your honourable houſe intruſt the remaining mo- 
ney, and all that you ſpall raiſe for the future, ſince 
it is ſo apparent how difficult it is to _ ſuch mini- 
(ters of ſtate to account for their embezzlements and 
miſmanagements of the kingdom's publick treafure ? 
This is a matter will require your whole thoughts. 
For if that can be but effe&ted to your liking, con- 
tent, and ſatisfaction, it will for ever make the queen 
eaſy, the funds well looked after, the ſeamen and the 
army well paid. And this will be the means to re- 
{tore the loſt credit, which cvil miniſters of ſtate have 
been long hammering at to ruin, or at leaſt to bring 
it to ſuch a low ebb on the government's fide, that 
the ſaid miniſtry might have new modelled any ſcheme 
of government they had moſt inclination to, having 
ſo often all the publick caſh of the nation in their 
hands, and that they fet up the bank with moſt felo- 
_ nioully, for that end and purpoſe. 
In my humble opinion (not that I am going to di- 
rect) it were not amiſs, if your honourable houfe 
would not ſuffer one ſingle miniſter, or officer of 
ſtate, to have of the publick money ſo raiſcd to carry 
on the waragainſt France and Spain, above fifty thou- 
ſand pounds a man, and good ſecurity given, that he 
thould no ways embezzle or miſemploy the ſaid mo- 
ney, but ſolely pay it to that publick end it was raiſed 
tor: but to truit one man with one, two, or three 
millions at a time, is a temptation to cheat the pub- 
tick, at leaſt one quarter part of it, if not of the whole 
ſum: and when you come to look into the man's 
eltate, he has none; or otherwiſe made it away, on 
furp-ſe to become a cheat to the nation 
But you may, perchance, object, and ſay that you 
cannot find any miniſter that can give ſuch ſecurity ; 
or, if he could, he ought not to do it, for it is an in- 
fringement of her majeſty's prerogative ; for it is fit 
and convenient, that, as the is entruſted with all the 
monies ſo raiſcd, it is her ſole right to appoint ſuch 
miniſters or officers as the can confide in with the ſaid 
money. | | a 

To which I anſwer, It cuſtomarily has been ſo; 
but it is alſo too viſible, for upwards of twenty ycars 


lait . paſt, that all that have been intruſted with the 
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publick treaſure, have made it their buſineſs to fleece 


the government of the publick treaſure, to embezzle 
and miſapply the ſame ; and how hard and difficult it 


has been to bring ſuch miniſters to account, the whole 


kingdom is very ſenſible of, and fure it is but reaſon- 
able to ſecure the publick treaſure at all times; and 
if the houſe of commons do not put a ſtop to this 
great evil, the nation will be utterly beggared at laſt. 
And there can be no other expedient found out, that 
can preſerve the credit of the kingdom, but by appoint- 
ing commiſlicners of their own, viz. gentlemen of 
known eſtates, and to intruſt them with fifty thouſand 
pounds a man,. and no more, they giving ſecurity not 
to embezzle, or miſapply the fame; and if they do, 
their eſtates and ſecurity to make it good. And cer- 
tainly it is impoſſible, that any one of theſe perſons 
ſhould miſcarry, in their difcharge of the truſt repoſed' 
in them by the honourable the honſe of commons. 

But I very much wonder, at this time of day, why” 
the low-church party ſhould ſtand ſo tightly for the 
queen's prerogative, by ſaying, that ſuch an expedi- 
ent, if found out, will be an infringement of the 69G 
Fime was, that none were more violent againft the 
prerogative of the crown than theſe very people ; and' 
now in a trice they are highly defending the preroga- 
tive. This, at firſt ſight, El. myſterious, but I will 
unriddle this matter in a trice. 

Ft ſeems the prerogative they ſtand ſo tightly for, is 
to ſcreen themlelves, and that they might not be put 
out of that ſweet and old arbitrary way of cheating the 
ſoldiers and the navy, and fleecing the kingdom of 
thoſe few trifling millions, not worth the parliament's 
taking notice of, which they had only gotten by cun- 
ning overſights, and negligences in accounts, by ſuch: 
as, perchance, at firſt were not able to check them. 
This makes them ſtand fo violently for the prerogative: 
of the crown, which by. no means, they ſay, ought to 
be leſſened; and it is what her majeſty. will never con- 
ſent to. | 

Now give me leave a little. I think they talk for 
the queen, but would act for. themſelves :. their buſi- 
neſs is only to dive dexterouſly, and to take care that 
no other tharpers ſhould come at the pocket of the 
nation but themielves: they have often found it full, 
and have as often leſt it empty; yet ſtill they are 
{truggling to continue in their old game, and now are 
curied mad that any but themſelves ſhould be in the 
government, and are preparing gibbets for Mordecai. 
And what do not ſuch miniſters deferve, that deprive 
the queen of the ſervice of the pick-pockets and ſharp- 
ers of the nation? 

I heſe pretended friends to the government have 
indeed {tuck taſt to it, but it was like leeches, ſuck- 
ing almoſt the very heart's blood of the nation; but a, 
little ſalt from the hands of the parliament wall foon. 
ſhew what it was they adhered ſo cloſe to the govern- 
ment for. | 

Are we not almoſt driven to the very brink of de- 
ſtruction ? Our treafures are riotoufly waſted ; our 
conititution in danger of being ſubverted, and the 

| nation 


* 


' Without any 


nation almoſt in general corrupted : and all this under 
& colour of a falſe pretended zeal for her majelty's 
perſon and government ; when ſome men have arrived 
to ſuch a height of tavour in court, and ſuch a degree 
_of popularity in the city, that they have at- laſt took 
upon them, with an audacious front, to direct the very 

monarchy. a | a 

They have been able, for many years paſt, to brand 
all thoſe who took any care of our conſtitution, or 
offered to require any good huſbandry in the diſpoſi- 
tion of the publick treaſures, with odious unpopular 
names, and almoſt to ftir up the mob againſt them: 
thus, had they ſucceeded, the old Engliſh conſtitution 
Had expired. And ſince the majority of the nation 
have, by their choice, ſent us up ſuch worthy patriots, 
it is to be hoped they will effectually take care of the 
monarchy, the church and ſtate, and ſet the kingdom 
out of debt, and fee that the army and the navy are 
well paid; and keep out for the future ſuch ravening 
and devouring wolves, that have brought the credit 
of the nation to ſo low an ebb by their miſipplications 
and embezglements of the kingdom's treaſure. 

Is it not a ſtrange and wonderful thing, that while 
the nation is almoſt bankrupt, wealthy men ſhould 
ſhoot up in ſeveral offices, like muſhrooms ; and while 
the government was endangered to be beggared, that 
all its ſervants ſhould riot in ſuch wealth and plenty, 
that the bare handling of a bruſh in any office was the 
ready way to a plentiful fortune; as if the publick 
treaſure had been thrown in there only for the officers 
to bruſh it in to their pockets? Theſe abuſes call 
loudly for reformation; and our repreſentatives, no 
2 will do their utmoſt endeavour to amend the 
ame. 

Aad fince ſome people may queſtion to what ends 
and purpoſes members of parliament are elected by 
2 people to repreſent them, I ſhall preſume to give 
them theſe following inſtructions. 

The buſineſs therefore of a houſe of commons is, 
to repreſent the whole commonalty of England ; that 
is, they are to do all ſuch things, and exerciſe all ſuch 

powers for the welfare and ſafety of the publick, which 
the whole common people would be ſuppoſed to do 
and exerciſe, could they meet together to counſel and 


däaebate orderly and quietly, and deliberate maturcly, 


for their own common good and ſafety. 

They areto appoint all publick diſburſements, the 
quantity, time, and manner of their payments; the 
uſes -to which they are to be diſpoſed, and, if they 

leaſe, the officers through whoſe hands it fhall paſs. 

t ſo, now is the time then to appoint ſuch officers of 
your own, and not ſuffer the nation any more to be 
cheated by upſtarts, and ſuch as have no viſible eſtates 
to come at, when they embezzle the Kingdom's trea- 
ſure, as ſuch have done for twenty years laſt paſt, 
ublick remedy. This requires your 
publick amendment ; for the war has left us very low 
in purſe, the credit of the nation almoſt eclipſed by 


the late miniſtry, our funds anticipated and deficient; 
; tp I 
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and, to compleat all, has left us a new debt of ſeyera\ 
millions. "Theſe conſiderations will oblige you cer. 
tainly to prevent the like grand miſcarriages for the 
future, by appointing, as we hope you will, fuch gen- 
tlemen of eſtates as may give ſufficient ſecurity to per. 
form that important truſt, which will be ſo very ne. 
ceſſary for the kingdom's preſervation, and benefit in 
general. | 15 

Secondly, They are to enquire how ſuch ſums have 
been applied; and if they find any miſapplication, to 
bring the offenders to puniſhment : and this is a ſe. 
cond reaſon why you ought to appoint ofhcers of your 
own. For have not your honourable houſe endea- 
voured, for twenty years laſt paſt, to bring ſuch cvil 
miniſters to account, and .how often have been pre. 
vented by cunning ſtratagems and delays of ſome great 
perſons, whole intereſt appeared too great for yuu to 
__ with in another place. | 

- Thirdly, They are to adviſe with, and aſſiſt the 
other two ſovereign eſtates in all arduous affairs, eſpe- 
cially in making and contriving good laws for the ſe- 
curity of our religion, liberties and properties, of 
which at this time we ſtand in great need; for our 
occaſional conformiſts, if not well looked after, wilt 
ſwallow up our government by this cunning hypocriſy, 
which is a villainous artifice, on purpoſe to bring in 
ruin to the church and ſtate. 

Fourthly, They are to revive ſuch good laws as 
are antiquated, and to repeal them, if the reaſons be 
ceaſed, and the laws themſelves of no longer uſe and 
benefit to the publick. And, 

Laſtly, They are to protect and preſerve intire the 
rights and privileges of the whole people, whom they 
repreſent as a third eſtate of the kingdom. And this 
loudly calls to you for amendment: what inſolencies 
and affronts have been offered our church and ſtate by 
thoſe tender- conſcienced people, our moderate diſſen- 
ters? How often have they been for roaſting, gutting, 
dewitting, mobbing, hanging, drawing, and quar- 
tering one poor prieſt of the church of England, be- 
cauſe he preached up paſſive obedience, a doctrine of 
the church; which it ſeems did a little too much grate 
upon the ſcrupulous conſciences of our tender bre- 
thren, the moſt religious diſſenters? _ 

{ ſay, this brought on all thoſe affronts and inſo- 
lencies which our holy church and conſtitution met 
with in a late famous trial, of ever-glorious memory, 
in which her majeſty did not eſcape their vile-tongues 
in their imperious and rebellious language. This 
alſo highly calls for your amendment, that it raay 
never more be in the power of ſuch perſons to be io 
monſtrouſly rude and uncivil as heretofore. | 

Now, it ſuch offenders are not corrected according 
to their merits, the Lord have mercy on the nation; 
for the government, both in church and ſtate, are in 
a very dangerous condition, and will not be long be- 
fore they are brought to deſtruction ; Which God 0! 
his infinite mercy prevent. | 


| 
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A parallel 


A parallel account of the national expences, from Novem- 
Jer z, 1640, to November 1659; and from Novem- 


er 5, 1688, to Michaelmas 1700, 


The long parliament's account. 


I. 
GUBSIDIES, ſix come to - Goaoooo 
Aſſeſſments to diſband the Scotch 
and Engliſh armies - 800000 
Tonnage and poundage, nineteen years 5700000 
Captives, nine years - - 27000 
Ditto, five years * — 75000 
Sale of Iriſh lands - - I 200000 
Second ſale - - 92500 
Third ſale - - 30000 
Contribution for Iriſh Proteſtants - 100000 
Second contribution - - 5 $0000 
Third contribution — - 30000 
Ailefiments through England for the 
Britiſh army in Ireland, for five 
years — — I 200000 
Twentieth parts of goods, &c. to raiſe 
an army for the carl of Eſſex, for 
the defence of England - 2745055 
Ditto, ſecond time - - 2745055 
Weekly aſſeſſments towards payment 
of the ſaid army, three years - 5617583 
Weckly meal to raiſe auxiliaries, fix 
cars — — 608400 
Monthly aſſeſſments towards payment 
of the ſaid army, two years - 488064 
Sir William Waller's army weekly | 
aſſeſſment, one year — 84258 
The Scots army's weekly aſſeſſment, 
two years - - r68000 
Brown's army weekly aſſeſſment, one 
year - - - 38400 
Fairfax's army's monthly aſſeſſment 
at 363061. three years - 1127726 
Ditto, at 60000]. per month, for 
two years 8 — 1620000 
Ditto, at gooool. per month, for one 
year, &. 1890000 


Forces raiſed on particular counties, Cc. 


Exon, for five years, come to 12000 
Hertford one year, then aſſociated— 4800 
Ille of Wight, four years 1900 
Warwick, &c. aſſoclated, five years 133550 
Plymouth, four years - 28800 
Yarmouth, four years - - I9200 
Ayl, ury, five years - — I 000 
Buckingham, e years - 760800 
Eaſtern aſſociation, five years 1234962 
Dorſet and Poole, two years, and 

then aſſociated = - 24780 
Kent, &c. aflociated, five years 270000 
North-Wales, &c. five years 38652 
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Northton, five years = 119 200 
Huntington, two years, and then 

aſſociated — - 13200 
Southton, four years - 115200 


Newport-Pagnei, one year, then aſſo- 
clated - 


49000 


London, &c. five years — 5600 
Hull, five years — - 46500 
Cheſter, county and city, one year, 

then aſſociated - - 6944 
Glouceſter, county and city, three years 163400 
Pembroke, &c. aflociated, three years 20090 
Salop, three years - 57000 
Leiceſter, three years — — 86400 
Wilts and Malmſbury, one year, then 

allociated EIS Ton eo AS 2900 
Weſtern aſſociation, four years - - Fot 
Worceſter, &c. three years - 51597 
Middleſex, three years - 108000 
London, to ſet up poſts and chains - 96000 
Lincoln, three years - 117600 
Derby, three years — 48000 
Northern aſſociation, three years = 433831 
Rutland, three years - 29000 
Surry, three years - 44000 
Newark, to be reduced, coſt — 9916 
Lancaſter, two years 72000 
Newport, two years - - 8904 
County of London to aſſeſs for horſes 

and arms - - I 0000 
Proviſion for maimed ſoldiers — 18480 
Exciſe for ſeventeen vears = 10200000 
Duty on coals, ſeventeen years - 850000 


Duty on currants, ſeventeen years = 51000 


Sequeſtrations of delinquents cates, vix. 


Biſhops lands, four years — 884089 
Deans and chapters lands, four years 564740 
Inferior clergy s lands, four years = 2077802 


Temporal ettates, four years = 280000 
Crown lands, four years = 280000 
Compoſition for court of wards, four 

years - - 400000 
Deans foreſt, four years - 160 
Fee-tarm rents, four years - 1054392 
Tenths of the clergy, four years — 400080 
Prince of Wales's income - 80000 
Timber for the navy out of delin- 

quents woods — 7760 
Poſtage of letters, fourteen years - 3ol oo 
Wine licence, fourteen years — 312200 
Compolition for court of Wards, ten 

years - - IOC 
Income of offices for public k ſervice, 

fiiteen years - - 850000 
Vintners delinquency - - 4.000 
Compounding with delinquents for 

their eſtates - - 1277220 
Diſbanding the army - 900000 , 
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Militia 


Militia of England kept up, thirteen 
years - - | 
Oliver's expedition to Ireland - 
Sale of lands, vix. 
Biſhops lands, at ten years = 2420224. 
Deans and chapters lands, ten years 1411852 
ReRory and glebe lands, twelve y-ars 6203585 
Crown lands, thirteen years - 9152000. 
Prince of Wales'slands, thirteen years 200000 
Fee-farm rents, eight years - 1908784 
New-river water, eight years — $000 
Tenths of the clergy, eight years - 1200240 
Lord Craven and other eſtates, at 


thirtcen years Lie 700000 
Giffard and other eſtates, at thirteen 
years — gooooo 


Sir Jokn Stawe!l and others, five years 560009 
Foreſt lands, thirteen years - 56000 
Houſcs and caſtles of the kings - G6g0000 
John and William, Peter, and divers 

others, Viz. one hundred ſeventy- 

one perſons, their eſtates to pay 

Prince Palatine of the Rhine 5000l. 

in arrear, and 8oool. per ann. 85000 
Oliver made captain-general of Fair- 

fax's forces, and the aſſeſſment for 

the armics of England, Scotland, 

and Ireland, g9coocl. per month, 

for two years - - 2160000 
Aſfeſſments of 120000l. per month 

for the ſaid army and navy, one 


year - — I 44COCO 
Drums and colours gooodl. per ann. 
for ten years - - 900000 


Iriſh delinquents to compound for — 
two years rente 
Oliver voted protector, and he aſſeſſed 

for the army 120000l. and gooool. 


3120000 © © 
150000 © © 
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for three months - 630000 © © 
Agreed 6coool. per month be the pay 
of the army tor {1x years = 4320000 © © 
To defray the charges of juſtice 

Zoocool. per ann. fix years - 1200000 © © 
Free gifts to the ſaints in money - 679800 O 0 
In places (excluding the army and 

navy) per ann. ſeven years -—- 305110 0 0 
In eitates per ann. for eleven years 183695 © © 
Be ſides, the houfe of commons voted 

each of their members 41. per 

week, and count but 250 members, 

and no more, tor fourtcen years 745472 © © 

Total 95303095 9 11 
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1059. be. 
Subſidies - - - t ooooo 
The armics - - 32780721 
"Tonnage and poundage - 5700000 
Captives - - 192000 
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Sale of Iriſh lands 1322500 
Contributions for Iriſh proteſtants 180000 
Forces for defence of particular coun- 

ties — = 4141088 

Exciſes = - I 0200000 
Duty on coals - — _85c0c0 
Ditto on currants © - - = 5100 
Sequeſtrations of eſtates - 6044924 
Poſtage of letters = - 301000 
Wine licences - - 312200 
Com poſition for court of wards = looo 
Offices to public ſervice - 850000 
Vintners delinquency — 4 oo 
Compoſitions for eſtates — 1277226 
Sale of Engliſh lands - 25380687 
Settled out of gentlemens' eſtates 

to pay Prince Palatine - = 85c00 

Compound with Iriſh detinquents 1oooooo 
Charge of juſtice, fix years = 1200000 
Jo the houſe of commons, fourteen 
years, comes to - — 745472 
Free gifts to the ſaints, viz. in money 679809 

in offices 306110 
in eſtates, per an. 189365 


Total 95303095 
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A general abſtract of the receipts and iſſues of the publics 
revenues, tuxes, and Io:ms, that have been granted 95 


the late King William, from November 5, 1688, 1 


Michaclmas 1700. 


The Receits. J. 4. d. 3. 
Reeeived on Cuſtoms - T0997955 6 : 
Exeiſe — 12105151 19 


* Hearth and letter 
money, &c. . 1769653 
Land- tax BE 
Poll-tax - 


Divers receits —- 466999 1 
State of loans - 1334860 5 1 
Remained Nov. 5, 

88, with which the} 80138 18 3 


treaſury began 


I7520100 14 


2527983 12 
Promiſeuous taxcs - 7170903 17 


Total 65987566 17 8 & 


The Iſſues. 

Iued Jo the treaſurer of the) 
navy, viz. Lord Faulk- 
land, in King James's 
tine 

To Admiral Rl in K.) > 
Wiss tine, treaſurer þ 16940497 
of the navy | 

To Sir Tho. In, 
treaſurer of the navy 


198068 


818659 


Total to the navy 17957224 
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To the army Lord wu AG a6 n 
To the ordnance = 2889001 1 6 F 
To the civil liſt — 7882391 10 2 + 
Divers ſervices Ap 15693555 11 © © 
Remained at L 34361 0 2.6 
170 4 | | 
Total 65987566 17 8 £ 
F L 


Memorandum. There was iſſued more than re- 
ceived the ſum of two farthings; a very nice account 
I will aſſure you. 

The total of the long parliament 953030951. 1s.. 
11d 4. Of King William 659875661. 178. Sd. Of 
both 1612906611. 19s. 7d. An inconſiderable ſum, 
conſidering our great deliverance from popery and 
ſlavery, and arbitrary: government. And yet the ſaints: 
want to deliver us of as much more, if we pleaſe but 
to be ſo good-natured as to let them ſet up a com- 
monwealth. . 8 
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E HISTORY of SPAIN, from the firſt Foundation of that Monarchy. to the preſent Time, 3, 
A the AuTHOR of the HisToxy of FRANCE and ROME. Three: Volumes, Bvg. Price 18s. in Boards. 


The HISTORY. of FRANCE, from the firſt Eſtabliſhment of that Monarchy, brought down to, aud 
including a COMPLETE NARRATIVE of, the late REVOLUTION, | | | ' 
| Pl JVOATE A new Edition, in Three Volumes, Byo, Price 18s. in Boards. 


For Characters of the above Work, the Public are referred to the Monthly, Analytical, Critical 
VS European, and Engliſh Reviews. | : 
The HISTORY of ROME, from the Foundation of the City by Romulus, to the Death of Marcy; 
Antoninus, by the AUTHOR of the HISTORY of FRN R. 
In. Three Volumes, 8vo. Price 18s. in Boards. 
LETTERS to the Right Hon. EARL MANSFIELD, from ANDREW STUART, Eſq. on the 
eclebrated DouGLas Cause. Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence, ſewed. 


A SHORT and EASY INTRODUCTION to HERALDRY, in Two Parts. 
Part I. Containing the Uſe of Arms and Armoury, Rules of Blazon and Marſhalling Coats of Armour 
with engraved Tables upon a new Plan. 5 | 
Part II. A Dictionary of Heraldry, with an alphabetical Liſt of its Terms in Engliſh, French, and 
Latin: Alſo the different Degrees of the Nobility, and Gentry of England, with Tables of Precedency, 
Embelliſhed with thirty-eight Copper-plates, containing upwards of a thouſand Examples. The Whole 
compiled from the moſt approved Authorities. By HUGH CLARK and THOMAS WORMULL. 


In octavo. Price 4s. in Boards. 


A DIGEST of the STATUTE LAW being an Abridgment of all the public Acts of Parliament in 
Force and of general Uſe from Magna Charta, in the ninth Year of King Henry III. to the thirtcenth 
Year of his preſent Majeſty King George IIL incluſive. By THOMAS WALTER WILLIAMS, of 
the Inner Temple, Barriſter at Law. 

In Two large Volumes, quarto, Price 21. 1 28. 6d. in Boards. 


ORIGINAL and MODERN PRECEDENTS in CON VEYANCING, ſettled and approved by the 
moſt eminent Conveyancers, viz. Fogg, Booth, Rivet, Wilbraham, Duane, Butler, Bray, Haliday, &c, 
&c. Interſperſed with the Obſervations and Opinions of Counſel upon various intricate Caſes. The whole 
ſelected from the Drafts of actual Practice, by THOMAS WALTER WILLIAMS, of the Inner Tem. 


ple, Barriſter at Law. | 
A new Edition, corrected and improved, in Four Volumes, 8vo. Price 11. 4s. in Boards. 


The POETICAL WORKS of SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL. D. Containing London, a Satire, and 
the Vanity of Human Wiſhes, both imitated from Juvenal : Irene, a Tragedy ; The Winter's Walk; 
The Midfummer's With ; and ſundry other Pieces. Price 3s. in Boards. 


Mr. GRAY's POEMS. with Norks, by GILBERT WAKEFIELD, B. A. Price 4s. in Boards. 


7 ILLUSTRATED BY A COLOURED CHART OF THE Post Roaps, 
A TOUR THROUGH FFALY. Containing full Directions for travelling in that intereſting Coug- 
5 try: With ample Catalogu.s of every Thing that is curious in ARCHITECTURE, PAINTING, 


x SCULPTURE, &. | | | 

{ Some OBSERVATIONS on the NATURAL HisToRy, and very particular Dzscz1rT1IONs of the four 
1 rincipal Cities, Rome, FLortnce, NaPLEs, and VENICE, with their Environs. By THOMAS 
| ARTYN, B. D. F. R. S. Profeſſor of Botany in the Univeriity of Cambridge. In octavo. Price 7s. 


1 


in Eoards. 


A SKETCH of a TOUR in SWISSERLAND. Including M. Dr SaussuRE's Account of his 
Expedition to the Summit of MoxnT BLanc. By the AUTHOR of the "LOUR through ITALY. 
With a Mar. Price 2s. 6d.“ | | 


The GENT LEMAN's GUIDE in his TOUR through FRANCE. Containing Obſervations 0: 
every intereiling or curious N. the Expences of Travelling; Diltances of the Towns; belt Houles 
ot Accommodation, &. With a CHART of the Poſt Roads. The tenth Edition. Price 3s. 6d. 


A TOUR through EOLLAND, DUTCH BRABANT, and the AUSURIAN NETHERLANDS, 
With an Account of the Low CounTRzes, By the late HARRY PECKHAM, Eſq. The fourth 
Edition. Price 3s. 6d. ri | 
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